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COMMERCIAL STATI§TI 


A uIGEST 

OF THE 

•* 

PRODUCTIVE RESOURCES, COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL 
LEGISLATION, &c., OF ALL NATIONS. 

EUROPE.—SECTION IX.—OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 


CHAPTER I. 


GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION A NO NATURAL RESOURCES OK THE TURKISH OR 

• . OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 

« 

Tin? Ottoman Empire, including Turkey in Europe, Asia Minor, Syria, 
Egypt, and the other tributary states of Africa and Asia, possesses, in the highest 
degree, all the natural elements of wealth and power 5—all the natural advantages 
of geographical position and command. 

Before the revolt of Greece, Turkey in Europe, had, for nearly two-thirds of 
her boundary, a maritime coast, abounding witli excellent seaports. The re¬ 
volt of Greece, the cession of Bessarabia and a part of Moldavia to Russia, 
have greatly reduced the limits of her empire in Europe. The almost inde- 
pandent sovereigifty of Ali Pacha over Egypt and until lately over Syria;—the 
Arabians having for a long time scarcely acknowledged the Sultan, even as the 
Caliph, or as the head of their religion; the French possessing Algiers; and 
the mere payment of a tribute only being acknowledged by the ofher states of 
Barbary, have almost annihilated his power in Africa, and^greatly weakened his 
jurisdiction in Asia. iye will, however, notice the national resources, and popu¬ 
lation of the Ottom’an Empire, without, regarding, undej this head, the actual 
extent of the Sultan’s sovereignty. 

Turkey in Europe (extending from 38 deg. 25 min. to 48 dep. 20 min. n^rth 
latitude, and from 15 deg. 10 min. to 29 deg. 50 min. east longitude) has* with 
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a soil in most parts remarkably fertila, a highly favoured climate, which ripens 
in perfection the vine, olive, maize, wheat, and rice; most culinary vegetables > 
delicious fruits; tobacco, flax, hemp; the mulberry; the Cistus Crelicus (which 
produces the gum laflanum); the Astragalus Tragacantha and Astragalus Cre- 
ticus (both which yield the gum tragacanth of commerce); the Pislacia Lentiscus 
and the Pistacia Terebinthus, yielding the glim resins, mastic, and terebinth of 
commerce*; and, in the southern provinces, the sugar-cane and cotton-tree. 
t Excellent durable timber for ship-building, and other wood for useful and orna¬ 
mental purposes, are also abundant. Ad<^ to which, rich pasturages for horses, 
horned cattle, and sheep; plenty of fish abounding along the coatis and in the 
rivers, game in the forests, and the abundance, from the little trouble in rearing 
bees, of honey; with the mineral riches (little however explored); then, tile 
excellent harbours and admirable position of European Turkey, and we may have 
a general idea of her great natural resources 

Gold, silver, tin, lead, iron, salt, marble (the latter very fine and chiefly in 
Albania), and coal in transition strata, are all found. The horses of Albania, 
Walachia, and Moldavia, are much renowned; which, with horned cattle, sheep, 
and goats form the principal riches of the inhabitants. 

The physical aspect of European Turkey is exceedingly diversified with arms 
of the sea, islands, rivers, mountains, valleys, and woods. It. presents the fertile 
plains or valleys of Roumelia, or Romania, Bulgaria, Servia, and I|osnia,x—sepa¬ 
rated by the Balkan, Dag, Argentin, and Despoto, chains of mountains, which 

i 

intersect the country from the Black Sea to the Adriatic; and the low plains of 
Moldavia and Walachia to the north of the Danube, west of the Eastern Alps, 
and south of the Carpathian mountains. 

The advantages of the Danube, so admirably, with its numerous tributaries, 
adapted for internal navigation, we have already detailed.* The Maritza is the 
only large river falling into the Archipelago, but thpre are several other con¬ 
siderable streams. It flows from the Despoto-Dagh mountains, receiving nu¬ 
merous streams, some of which rise m the Balkan, and watering and draining 
fertile plains, until it falls into the JEgean. It has the cities of Philippolis, 
Adrianople, and several others on its banks, along which, and in the valleys and 
hills, oal^ elm, fir, and other timber abounds. 

It is navigable for long flat vessels of 250 tons as far as Adrianople, except 
during the dry season, but always as far up as Demotica, about GO miles from 
the sea. The Varda, and several other streams water and drain .the valley or 
valleys ax tending! from the Gulf of Salonica, north to the Despoto-Dagh, and 
west to the Alpine range which separates Herzegovena, Montenegro, and 
Albania from Macedonia and Roumelia. The Moruva, Mirza, and numerous 
othej*river| flow down from the Alps and Balkan into the Danube, and several 
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large streams flowing through Albania, and Montenegro fall into the Adriatic. 
Every part of Turkey in Europe is abundantly watered. It has few lakes; that 
ofOelirida, Scutare, Vanena, in Abbenia, and one or two in Boleyocia, are the 
principal. The agricultural and other productions of Turkey in Europe tyill be 
fourgl noticed hereafter. 

Turkey in Asia. —Were we to include Arabia, the Sultan’s dominions in 
Asia would extend from the Black Sea, south to the Persian Gulf, Red Sea, and 
Indian Ocegn, a region of far greater surface than the British possessions and de¬ 
pendencies in India. His power may >( Jiowever, be considered as completely over¬ 
thrown in Ardbia, where he has long only been acknowledged merely as the head 
of the Mahommedan religion, much in the same way as the Pope of Rome is 
locked up to by the Catholics of Switzerland or Germany. Even this acknow¬ 
ledgment ceases with his losing possession of the holy cities of Mecea and 
Medina. This division therefore of the Ottoman empire, still of vast magni¬ 
tude, must be considered as only including Asia Minor, traversed by the Taurus 
mountains; Syria, in which are the lofty range of Lebanon; Armenia, over 
which rise the ramifications of the Caucasus and Taurus; the lower basins of tfip 
Euphrates and Tigris, which inclose the regions of Kurdistan—a mountainous 
country bordering on Persia; El-djezirech and the fertile plain of Irak-Araby. 

The sea-coast and inland boundaries of Asiatic Turkey, and the superficial 
, aspect, exhibit the greatest irregularity. Its mountain ranges are second only 
to the Himalaya and Andes. Ararat, Lebanon, and others, are covered with 
eternal sfi«w. Asia Minor is nearly surrounded by mountains, which recede 
only to leave a small stripe of cultivable land between them and the sea-coast. 
Here we find Ida, Olympus; the high and extensive table lands, fertile plains, 
forests, the classic hills and streams of antiquity. Judea is a district of moun¬ 
tains and narrow valleys. Armenia presents high ridges, valleys, and torrents. 

The Euphrates and Tigris are, properly speaking, the only great rivers ; but 
the JVfeander, Sakaria, Kizil-Irmak, Jordan, and Aazy, are, however, streams of 
considerable magnitude. • 

.From the inequality of surface, the geographical position, and the elevations 
of this part of Asia, the soil will yield every known production. The climate is 
remarkably varied in its. temperature. At times extremely cold in stations 
where the heat at other times is oppressive. Wheat, rye, barley, «maize, and 
rice; the Alpine pine-firs and cedars; the oak, in many varieties; the beech, 
walnut, peach# fig, mulberry, sugar-cane, date, orange, lemon, pistachio, olive, 
tagiarind, almond, cotton-tree, and terebith ; tobacco and imdigo plant, #vith all 
the forest and fruit trees of Europe, find a congenial climate and soil at various 
elevations. . 

Palestine, especially, although biteak and barren mountains occupy rfiany 
parts, has the vegetation of hot and temperate countries? ■ 
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The mineralogy of Asiatic Turkey is so imperfectly known, that we can say 
little further on the subject than that copper, iron, lead, and salt, are sufficiently 
abundant. 

Wilh, however, ^nearly every natural element of power and advantage for 
commerce, there is scarcely any country in Europe or Asia, so ill cultivate^ as, 
or where industry is farther in arrear than, in Asiatic Turkey. 

Arabia, which extends from 12 deg. 22 min. to 33 deg. 45 min. north 
latitude, and from 32 deg. 50 min. to 58 deg. 42 min. east longitude* occupies a 
superficies of 410 English square miles, onnearly twice the extent of all France. 
The Arabs, according to Niebuhr, Burckhardt, and others, divide this vast 
region into seven great divisions. 

1 . Iladrarnaut, or the south-east, which fronts on the Indian Ocean. 

2 . Yemen, or the south, which extends along the strait of Bab-El-Mandel, 
Indian Ocean, and part of the Red Sea. These two divisions comprise nearly the 
Arabia Felix of the ancients. 

3. El-Hejar extending along the Red Sea; the holy cities of Mecca and 
Medina are in this division. 

4. JVedscbed, or Central Arabia. 

5. liar-El-Tour Sinai, or Arabia Petrea. 

(i. El-Jlassa- Lachsa, which extends along the Persian Gulf north to Irak- 
Arabi. 

7- Oman, which extends along the Persian Gulf to the Indian Sea. 

As a general rule, Arabia must be considered as an arid barren cou/tirg, having 
the Indian Ocean on the south, the Red Sea on the west, the Persian Gulf on the 
east, and Palestine and Syria on the north. 

There are, however, small numerous fertile exceptions to its vast sandy deserts, 
mountains, and rocky districts. Coffee is indigenous; olives, sugar-canes, gum- 
trees, bannanas, cotton, indigo, and various fruits thrive on all thb good soils. 
Very little grain, cither maize, rice, or wheat, is produced. Dhourah, a course 
grain is that chiefly given for food. The Arabian Mohammedan considers agri¬ 
culture a degrading employment, and robbing an honourable pursuit. , 

The breeding of horses, camels, horned-cattle, and sheep, are the chief occu¬ 
pations tof the Arabs. They are generally a wandering pastoral people; hos¬ 
pitable, yet *by descent and custom, formidable marauders. 

There are neithef rivers nor lakes, as far as we know, of any magnitude in 
Arabia. A few small streams fall into the Persian Gulf^and two or three name¬ 
less streams fall info the sea. Scarcely any have water difting the whole year. 
Arabia has, however, its dry and rainy seasons. 

v Egypt is considered to extend from the Mediterranean in 31 deg. 57 min. to 
the Irontiqr of Nubia in 23 deg. 20 min. north; aftd from the Red Sea, in about 
longitude 35 deg. 30 Inin, east, along the Mediterranean, west to the confines of 
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Tripoli, and the deserts of Libya and Zaliara (about longitude 27 east). Of the 
extensive surface of Egypt, that portion only which the overflowings of the Nile 
irrigates, is productive. All the rest, about nine-tenths of the whole, is abso¬ 
lutely steril, yet the crops which the alluvial lands of» # the Nile yiald, are 
exceedingly rich and abundant, forming, with various commodities that pass 
through Egypt from Arabia, India, and Nubia, the elements of a considerable ex¬ 
port trade. The soil of Egypt yields in perfection, wheat, maize, rice, flax, hemp, 
clover, cotton, indigo, sugar-cane, tobacco, oranges, and various delicious fruits. 
The horse, dromedary, ox, camel, sheep, and goat, are the principal domestic ‘ 
animals. Bets are reared with great care in all the inhabited parts of the 
country. Fish abounds on the sea-coasts, and in the Nile ; wild ducks, plovers, 
qhails, and pigeons, are very plentiful. In Upper Egypt the crocodile and hypo- 
potamus are met with. The minerals of Egypt are little known. Iron and 
copper are abundant in the vicinity of Seyout. Nitre is another production 
The granite, sienite, and porphery quarries of Upper Egypt, have been too long 
renowned to require notice. Sea salt is collected, and might be manufactured 
to any extent, along the shores of the Mediterranean. 

Arabia, Nubia, Kordofan, and even parts of Abyssinia may be considered as 
politically dependent on whoever rules over Egypt—notwithstanding the late 
submission of Mehemet Ali. 

SbaportJ of the Ottoman Empire. —In enumerating the seaports of the 
Ottoman Empire, we will, to avoid repetition, include under this head those of 
Egypt :yi«l Arabia. 

Turkey in Europe. —1 . Constantinople^ called by the Turks Stamboul or 
Istamboul, is one of the safest ports in the world, and capable of affording shelter 
to 1200 ships of the largest class. 

2 . Salonica, at the bottom of the gulf of the same name, is, properly speaking, 
a good roadstead, much frequented. 

. 3. Enos is a good harbour, and may be considered the port of Adrianople, on 
the Maritza. 

. 4. Gallipoli, »vast port, with an active trade and populous town. 

5. Rodosto, or Rodosjig, on the sea of Marmora, is a good roadstead, but 
intricate. 

G. Varna, on the Black Sea, is a tolerable harbour, with rather an active 
export trade. 

7* Kara. Kermin is a central entrepot, and a rather safe port, north of 
yarna. . 

8 , 9, 10, and 11. Ibrahilow, Toultcha, Galatz, and*Ias3aktchi are ports of some 
activity on the Danube. 

12,13,14 and 15. The islands'Thasos, Imbros, Samotliradte or Semamfrek, 
and Lemnos, have all ports and roadsteads. 

16 and 17* The ports of Candia and Canea, in the island of Candia,^are 
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indifferent harbours. Besides these* seventeen enumerated ports, there are 
many others which afford excellent shelter, and would be important, if a more 
industrious and commercial people than the Turks possessed the country. 

Seaports of T^«key ix Asia.— 1. Ereckli, on the Black Sea, a safe port, 
except with strong north winds. 

2 . Amasserah, a small intricate port, east of the former. 

3. Sinope, a safe road and port, little frequented by merchants, but import¬ 
ant in its naval dockyards. 

■ 4. Samsoun, lies east of Sinope, and forms a tolerable harbour. 

5. Tribizonde, or Trabazan, near the eastern extremity of the*Euxine, is a 
good port, which has of late years become an entrepot of much consequence in 
the trade between the east of Europe and Asia. 

6 . Scutari, opposite Constantinople, is a port of great commercial activity. 

• 7 and 8. Ismid or Necodemea, and Mondanin are small ill-sheltered ports ‘on 

the sea of Marmora. 

9. Smyrna, the principal port in Asia Minor, and the most important in its 
foreign commerce. 

10 . Scala-Nova—Couch Adassi, an excellent port with a considerable trade, 
at the bottom of the gulf of the same name. 

11. 12, and 13. Marmoria Anthalia, and Tarsus, are the principal harbours on 

the south coast of Asia Minor. i 

14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20. Iskenderoon, Latacia, Tripoli, Bayrout, Seide, 
(or Sidon), St. Jean d’Acre, and Jaffa, are the principal ports (but notary good 
harbours) in Syria. • 

21 , 22, 23, 24, and 25. The islands of Scio, Metelin (Lesbos), Rhodes, and 
Cyprus, have all harbours ; and the Turks still possess the commanding port of 
Bassora in the Persian Gulf. 

The Seaports of Arabia are —1. Djedda, on the Red Sea, a-good port, 
but its entrance, on account of coral rocks, is intricate. It forms the central 
point of the interior commerce of Arabia. 

2. Moka, an excellent harbour, and the entrepot of the tr^Je of Arabia with 
Europe and the East. 

3 to 15. Rabuh, A1 Giar, Islabel, Kallah, Mollah, El Akalba, Serain, Caurb- 
dia, Ali, Lohf.iah, Hodeiali, and Aden, are small ports with some trade on the 
Red Sea. 

16, 17, and 18. Kerens, Hash, and Mascat, are small ports on the^ south coast. 

18 to^23. El-Katy and El-Koueyt, are active ports in the Persian Gulf, and 
the isles of Socotora, Mazetra, and Bahrein, have all harbours and roadsteads. 

In Egypt the Seaports are —1, 2, 3, and 4. Alexandria, Rosetta, Da- 
mi&tq, and Cairo, at or near the mouths of the Nile, and Suez, and Cosseir, on 
the Red Sea f . The commerce of the most important of the ports of all these 
countries will be found hereafter elucidated. 
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The races of inhabitants under the present and ci-devant Ottoman empire, 
are numerous, and no greater error can be entertained than to consider all those, 
who profess the Mohammedan religion, Turks. 

'Jhe absence of official returns, the internal dissensions, and the plague, cholera, 
&c. l%ave us no data on which we can rely with confidence in respect of the po¬ 
pulation. The statements made by the French mission sent to Egypt; the com¬ 
putations 0 ^ M. Malte-Brun, M. Balbi, Mr. Urquhart, Mr. Thornton, and some 
others, can only be considered estimates, which we adopt to fill up our general 
outline. The*same observation applies to all the African and Asiatic states. 
The following computation, therefore, chiefly from M. Balbi’s authorities, is all 
we can, on the subject of population, offer. 

SUPERFICIES AND POPULATION OF THE TURKISH EMPIRE. 


STATUS. 

| English 
Square Miles. 

Population. 

Inhabit¬ 
ants to 
sq. mile. 

Capitals. 

Inhabit¬ 

ants. 

Turkey in Europe. 

130,000 

12,000 

28,700 

15,100 

410,000 

211,000 

489,000 

7,100,000 

380,000 

970,000 

450,000 

12,000,000 

10,500,000 

3,100,000 

51 07 

31 60 

83 80 

29 80 

29 20 

49 70 | 

G 33 

Constantinople. 

580,000 
30,000 
80,000 
40,00</* 
fit) 000 
200,000 
140,000 

330,000 







Asia Minor and Syria. 

Egypt, including par? of the Arab 
country and 100,000 Arabs. 

Total. , . 

5 Damascus. 

I f Aleppo. 

Cairo. 

1 304,800 

34,500,000 

20 44 

1 



1 The abovc.cstimates appear exceedingly vague; the population of Arabia and Asia 
Minor, is fipm M. Bottin’s “ Almanack du Commercethat of Egypt, from various 
reports, mgy»l>e considered a fair estimate: which, with that of Turkey in Europe and 
Asia Minor, are of the chief importance, as entering into the calculations of the Political 
Economist and Statesman : deducting the tributary states of Servia, Wallacliia, and Mol¬ 
davia, which will as readily adhere to the czar as to the sultan ; and Arabia, Syria, and Egypt, 
we will not greatly diminish or exaggerate, by estimating the population actually subject to 
the Ottoman government at 7,000,000 in Europe, and 6 to 7,000,000 in Asia, and in the 
isles of the Mediterranean and Archipelago ; amounting in all to about 14,000,000. 

The following population is attributed to the principal towns of the Ottoman 
Empire, by the annexed authorities: 

TURKEY IN EUROPE. 


NAMES. 


Constantinople (capital). 

Adrianople ... 

Salon ica. 

Sophia. 

Rodosto. 

Choumla . 

Filiby... 

Larissa .*. 

Routrhovk . 

Kerklissa. 

TolHtfonastir ... 

Kastoria .... 

Bucharest, cap. of Walachia .... 

Bosna-Serai, cup. of Bosna. 

Jassy, cap. of Moldavia. 

Joanina or Janina, or Yania> 

capital of Albania.j 

Banialouka,..,.. 

Isvoruik . 


Popula¬ 

tion. 

Authorities. 

NAMES. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Authorities. 

000,000 

5 Balbi and 
l Rein and 


25,000 

21,000 

Balbi 
- do. &c. 

lot .000 

Balbi 

lsleraje. 

20,000 

• do. 

70,000 

do. 

Seres . 

15.00* 

do. 

50,000 

do. 

Silistria, or Dristra. 

Eaki Sagra. 

20,000 

do. &c. 

40,000 

do. 

18,000 

do. 

30,000 

do. &c. 

Gallipoli.«... 

17,000 

Bottin 

30,000 

Palma 

Varna.. 

10,000 

Balbi 

30,000 

Balbi 

Bougas. 

5,000 

Alexander 

Sft.OOO 

do. 

Demotica. 

15,000 

Balbi 

29,000 

do. &c. 

S emend raki. 

12,*00 

* do. 

15,000 

do. 

Kaisanlik. f ....*. 

10,000 

do. 

17,000 

do. 

Peristina. 

10,000 

Palma 

80,000 

doubtful 

Belgrade, cap. of Servia. 

30,000 

Balbi 

00,000 

Balbi 

Scodra . 

10,000 

Malte-Brun 

40,000 

do. 

Mostar, cap. of Dalmatia. 

Baazrdjik. 

Kuos . 

^2,000 

do. • 

40,000 

4 do. and 
\ others 

Yo,ooo 

7,0000 

Rttibi 

do. 

15,000 

Palma 

Ternavo. a. 

12,000 

do. 

14,000 

Balbi, Ac. 

Delvino ...'. 

10,OBO 

do* 


(continued) 
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TOWNS OF TURKEY IN ASIA. 


NAMES. 


Aleppo. 

Damascus?.... 

Smyrna . 

Bagdad. 

Rrzcroum.... 

Tokat. 

Broil Ana. 

Bussora. 

Kara-Hissar.. 

Mossoul. 

Scutari. 

Diarbekir .... 

Ki< taieh. 

Trebizonde... 

Orfa. 

Angora. 

Mauiaia. 

Van. 

Mourt. 

Konieh. 

T.irsu*. 

Guzol-Hisetar. 


Mecca. 

Muscat. 

Zanna . 

Damar . 

Has K1 Khyma (seaport). 
Deria. 


Cairo (Elkahria) , 


Alexandria (lscanderia) . 

Damietta. 

Mthallet El Keleyer. 


Popula* 

tion. 

Authorities. 

1 

! NAMES. 

< 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

200,000 

Balbi 

\masi. 

50,000 

140,000 

do. 

Jerusalem. 

30,000 

130,000 

Al. du com. 

Kaisnrich... 

25,000 

100,000 

Balbi 

Bitlis. 

20,000 

100,000 

do. 

Erziugan. 

30,000 

100,000 

Fontanier 

Mondmia. 

20,000 

95,000 

Von Hammer 

Scala Nova. 

20,000 

02,000 

Balbi 

Sunt-Jean-d’Acre. 

20.000 

00,000 

Kennier 

Dais El Kamer. 

16,000 

00,000 

Balbi 

Tripoli... 

15,000 

60,000 

do. 

Rayazid.. 

15,000 

60,000 

do. 

Meteiine. 

14 OQfl 

50,000 

do. 

BaVgroat. 

13,000 

50,000 

do- 

Brides (fort). 

11,000 

50,000 

Buckingham 

Sinope. 

10,000 

40,000 

Balbi 

Kastamouui. 

1^000 

40,000 

Fontanier 

Hamah. 

50,000 

40,000 

Schutz 

Satalia. 

20,000 

18,000 

do. 

Erekli... 

5,000 

30,000 

Balbi 

Latakiek. 

5,000 

30,000 

Cuatcllane 

Jaffa. 

4,000 

30,000 

Balbi 

Ak-cheher. 

50,000 


IN ARABIA. 


GO 000 

Reinaud, &c. 

Pouf. 

15,000 

50.000 

Balbi, &c. 

K1 Katif. 

li.000 I 

30,000 

Various 

El Koueyt. 

6,000 ! 

25,000 

Travellers 

Djedda. 

5,000 f 

20,000 \ 

Chit-fly 

Moka . . 

5,000 | 

15,000/ 

French 

Medina. 

5.000; 


IN EC.YPT. 


330,000 

Balbi 

Rosetta. 

15,000 

200,000 

J oraard 

Assy out, cap. of Upper Egypt .. 

12,000 

300,000 

Gn. Miuntoli 

Medynet El Fayoum. 

12,000 

450,0:10 

Hifaud 

Achmouneyn. 

•,0,000 

25,000 

Balbi 

Akmym. 

10,000 

20,000 

do. 

Djerdjeh. 

7,000 

17,000 

do. 




Authorities. 


Fontanier 

Balbi 

do. 

do. 

t: 

C: 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Estimate 
Balbi 
do. • 
do. 

Rinnecr 


Chiefly from 
Balbi. 


Balbi 

Jomard 

Hifaud 

Richardson 

Balbi 

do. 


Besides the above, we find more than 200 towns enumerated by various geographers and 
tions of from 2000 to 30,000, but too vaguely stated to be enumerated in this work. 




rellers, ^-ith popula- 


CHAPTER II. 

GOVERNMENT OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 

This government is absolute. The Sultan is supreme head of all temporal 
and spiritual power.* But, openly, he dare not disregard the general feelings 
of the nation. And there is no reason to dispute the assertionof M. de Chateau¬ 
briand, that his authority is absolutely despotic, but limited by the counterpoise 
of regicide ; as Caliph, he is the pope of Mohammedanism. 

The *Kotan forms, not only the religious, but the civil and political code of the 
Ottoman Empire; and the Sultan, being regarded as successor of the ancient 
Caliphs, is invested thereby with absolute power. The Sultan has not, at least for 
the last ( two centurifs, personally exercised the authorities yvith winch he is em¬ 
powered ; but has two'dieittenants, who are supposed to represent him. 

The first, or Mufti, (Sheik-ul-Islam,) is chief of the ministers of religion and law, who 

* 

* The late Snlt&n, Mahamoud, and his two sons, were the only male remnants of Jthis ancient 
line, with thfli existence of which the Turks believe their duration as a nation to be identified. 
Tiie present Sultan, though still little more than a youth, lias had a numerous progeny by his many 
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nrc named Oulemas, or learned men. He is ^liief interpreter of the Koran, gives legal 
opinions ( fvtwa ) to the Sultan, and nominates to places in religion and law. Those of re¬ 
ligion are, however, all%ubordinate to the civil authorities. 

The second, or Grand Vizir, directs the civil and military government. Under the 
late Sultan the place of Grand Vizir was Held hy the Sovereign. The present Sultan has 
restored the office. 

Wilder the orders of these two j^eat dignitaries are all the functionaries of the 
ompiW. The other ministers are, the Reis EJjfendi, for foreign affairs ; lfterdar, {or interior 
affairs, finance, and trade; Seraskier, commander-in-chief of the army ; Capital! Pacha, or 
admiral of the fleet. Those most often mentioned in the administrative relations are the 
Pachas. * • 

The word Pacha, or Baslia, is of Turkish origin, and signifies chief. It is equally 
the title of the ®raud Vizir, and of the Capitau Pacha, who is the commander-in-chief <>f 
the naval forces of the empire. Rut the title is more general in its application to the 
governors of provinces. Of these there are three classes, regulated according to the extent 
ot country submitted to their jurisdiction ; and they receive, as an emblem of authorite, a 
queue, or tail of horse hair, suspended at the end of a pike, terminated hy a gilded 
piiiamaL The Pachas of the first rank have three tails ; those of the second two ; and* 
those of the third one. The usage of these tails are of Tartaric origin. 

The assemblage of the Grand Vizir, Mufti, Capitau Pacha, Reis Effendi, end all the 
administrative chiefs in council, form the supreme council of the empire, or divan : this 
word is of Arabian origin, and signifies assembly. 

The government divides the subjects of the Sultan into two distinct classes—viz* 
Mussulmcn, who pretend to represent the original conquerors ; and those not Mussulman. as 
Christians, Jews, pud Pagans, who arc considered to represent the conquered. The subject s 
not Mussulmcn are called hy the general name of ltayas, an Arab word, which signifies 
flock. The law has always placed them beneath the Mussulmcn. Tliev have ret: i.ied, 
liowevcr„eertaii*privileges: for example, in such localities as they are numerous, they form 
*a community^ presided in by one of themselves, called their Primat. 

Slavery, ^is it existed at all times in the East, prevails extensively in all Mas ■.vhr.fji 
countries. • R is, however, an admitted principle, that a free-horn Mussulman cannot he a 
slave ; although, in political liberty, all, even the Sultan, may he considered little move 
than in bondage. A slave on embracing Islamism is usually emancipated. The Turks us 
well as Asiatics in general, have always slaves of both sexes, either to relieve themselves 
from all laborious functions, or to gratify sensuality. There is hardly a Mussulman, 
who can afford tlic expense, that has not a female slave to partake of his hud, and several 
have ten, and even more. This eastern indulgence is common in those countries, both to 
Christians anil Jews. Slaves* in Turkey, are cither persons horn in that condition, or 
individuals taken in war, or frequently beings who are bought from their unnatural parents. 
The'number of slaves arc supposed to diminish, for the Ottoman government has for some 
time observed greater regard towards prisoners df war; Circassia and Georgia, the special 
markets for purchasing young girls, being now in the power of Russia, tlio latter presents 
obstacles to parents selling their children. Slaves while in bondage have no political rights, 
but they have sometimes become Pachas and Grand Vizirs. 

Sudden elevations to pawer, and as sudden disgrace and assassination haw always 
been frequent in the history of Turkish government. Birth confers no privilege or rank, 
except on the family of the Sultan. All other Mussuhnen ai’e equal in the religion of the 
Koran, and all Rayas inferior. * 

The Ottoman Empire, in its vast augmentations by successive conquests, did not 
establish its general government in all the conquered states. The Crimea* Transylvania, 
the Regencies of Tunis, Tripoli, and Algiers, retained riieir*part,icular governments. 
Several, even on receiving the governor named hy the Sultan, insisted on distinct local 
institutions. Bosnia is still divided into hereditary captainships, in wlych the titulars, 
united in corps, represent the country. There are some countries whefte there arm still 
seignorial families, whose power has existed for several centqjics and who flave always 
maintained their possessions. The Ghaurini family have possessed, since 1427, several 
villages in Macedonia. A part of the neighbouring country of Angora, in Asia Mintw. 

VOL. II. c 
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appertains to tlie family of Tehapan-Oglod ; and a section of the country ot Pergiuroi to 
that of Kara-Osman-Oglou. Several towns are the property ol certain dignitaries ; for 
example, the illustrious Athenes formed a fief, attached to the ofnce ol chid ol cunuciis 
of the jcraglio. t 

The Sultans anciehtly exercised their authority personally, and marched at, the head 
of their armies. But for the last two centuries the princes of the royal family have been 
confined by the Sovereign to the seraglio, without®intermeddling or officiating in affairs of 
state; so fjiat when they succeeded to power* they found themselves stranger’s to fill the 
details of government; and, consequently, all affairs have been conducted by ministers, 
while the Sultan lived amidst women and eunuchs. 

*. The governors of provinces, especially those distant from the seat of tin* empire, have 
alwavs taken extensive advantage of the negligence of their sovereign. Places were and 
arc bought with money; and the governors, being invested with the civil and military 
authority, not only amass great treasures, but sometimes make war between themselves as 
between enemies. When the late Sultan, Mahmoud IT , ascended the throne in 1808, 
the Vast government of Bagdad had been more than fifty years in the hands of l’aehas, 
who had bequeathed it from one to the other. The famous Ali Pacha, ol Jauina, not. being 
‘ content with having obtained for his son the government of a part of Greece Proper, i :>n- 
quered several towns of Albania, which he added to his Pachalic. 

The municipal institutions of Turkey have been greatly extolled. Their local govern¬ 
ments are no doubt among the best in the empire as far as they are elective, and have the 
power to assess the taxes which the communities are compelled to pay; hut as far as our 
information goes, they have been greatly overrated ; and signalized quite as much 
ignorance and mismanagement, as by wisdom or justice. 

One of the principal causes of weakness in the Ottoman government, and of the 
anarchy which prevailed in the administration, was the insubordination and arrogance of 
tlie Janizaries. 

The Janizaries created in the fourteenth century, were named frtrn two ; Turkish 
words, which signify new troops. They were at first chosen from among Christians in 
Bosnia, Albania, and Bulgaria: men, robust and martial. It was decreed that they 
should not marry; be constantly under arms, and that they should at all times*bf under the 
absolute orders of government. When Europe had no permanent armies, the Janizaries 
were greatly superior to troops suddenly raised. To the name of Janizary was attached 
numerous privileges, and the revenues of very considerable estates. 'The first people in 
Turkey were soon eager to have tlieir favourites admitted into that privileged corps. The 
title of Janizary became hereditary : even children were decorated with the name. 
Meanwhile Europe formed regular armies ; and, from that time, the Janizaries were unable 
to compete with the Christian forces. The Sultans, at divers epochs, attempted to replace the 
Janizaries by stronger and more docile troops; but abuses had so long taken root, that indi - 
viduals of all classes opposed the Sultans: several of whom were strangled for 'their 
intentions. 

The late Sovereign, on succeeding to power, found his empire ii a very critical con¬ 
dition. Several of the Pachas had rendered themselves nearly independent; and’the 
spirit of anarchy had disordered the greatest part of the population. Terrified l>y tlie 
inisfortuues of his predecessors, he at first observed the greatest circumspection. “He 
conducted liimself,” observes Balbi, “ with mildness to those who were only wavering—he 
confirmed, or opposed one to the other of those who were not in a state to destroy his power. 
Towards those who seemed untractable, he had recourse to the oriental policy: the poniard, 
the prison, or the cordon. Ali Paclia, of Jauina, who did not dissimulate his projects of 
independence,, was exterminated with his family, and Albania was .subjected to the laws of 
the empire.” ** * * 

During the war against Greece, 1826, the Janizaries announcing new projects for 
revolt., he abolished the institution altogether, and massacred all those suspected to'resist. 
At Constantinople, more than 20,000 men were shot, burnt, or drowned. In imitation of 
what had then been successfully attempted in Egypt, standing regular troops were enrolled. 

By the treaty of- the 14th of September, 1829, the Russians have been acknow¬ 
ledged masters of Anapa, and of all the south coast of the Black Sea, from the mouth of 
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the Black Sea, and from tlic mouth of the Danflbo to that of Batoumi ; also of the strong¬ 
holds of Walachia, Moldavia, and Silistria, until the Sultan had discharged the stipulated 
contributions. Walachia, Moldavia, and Servia, have re-obtained local administrations ; 
Greece has assumed independence; and the Christians of Bulgaria, # have been allowed the 
right of submitting their grievances to the Russian consids. JMhdicmet Ali, Aicha of 
lOg-ypt, who luid accorded to his son Ibrahim, the government of Gedda, and a part of 
Arabia, as a reeompenee for his zeal against the Wahhabites, received the government of 
the important island of Crete, as a compensation for his sacrifices in the Gjecian war; 
finally, the regency of Algiers, which, like Tripoli and Tunis, had by tribute acknowledged the 
sovereignty of the Sultan, has passed under the domination of France. One of the most 
efficacious measures, which the late Sultan lias taken for to abridge the authority of tfie 
pachas, was the separation .of the civil from, the military authorities, lie also abolished the 
barbarous privilege of confiscation ; the prospect of which frequently led to the innocent 
condemnation and execution of rich individuals. During the last war, the.Ayans, or 
notables ol' all the provinces, were invited to Constantinople to deliberate on the situation 
of the empire; a college of medicine, and military and naval schools, have been founded ; 
and in imitation of the Pacha of Egypt, the Sultan sent to Paris several young Turks to 
he adulated. The military and naval regulations of France have also been translated into* 
Turkish. 

By au edict, he declared ‘ all his subjects, of whatever religion they may be, 
anil to whatever class they may belong, equal before the law, and subjected to the 
same code.’ ‘ Difference of religion’ is declared in this decree ‘to bo an affair of 
conscience which only concerns God.’ Henceforth, the magistrates cannot inflict any 
punishment on the Rayas, without the consent of the Primat to which they belong. As 
to the islands, and other places, exclusively occupied by Christians, who are still under 
the immediate authority of the Sultan, the Turkish governors shall lie obliged to sub¬ 
mit all their acts to the approbation of the Primats. The inhabitants cannot be judged 
hut liy their owu laws : they shall never be withdrawn from their own natural judges. The 
'inhabitants i>f she island of Samos shall neither have a Turkish cadi (judge), or governor 
in their islajuf. They shall he free to demand a Greek, their countryman, to govern 
them. Tto are also permitted to carry a particular flag, in which may be introduced 
the cross. 


A DM 1NISTUATIV E DIVISIONS. 


Thk ’Turks are unacquainted with the divisions adopted by our geographers. Accord¬ 
ing to the Mussulman geographers, lladgi-Khalfa and ITozar-Fenn, the Turks separate 
their European and Asiatic possessions into two grand divisions: each under a general 
comAandant, or Beylerbey, that is to sav, the Bey of Boys. The first resides, sometimes 
at Monastir and sometimes at Sophia; tile second, sometimes at Angora and sometimes at 
Kutahya. The two general divisions, divided into governments (Eyalet), or principa¬ 
lities, are further subdivided into livas or sangiaks, that is to say, banners. The eyalets, or 
governments are under Vizirs or Pachas, with three tails, and the livas, under those of the 
Mirmirans, or Pachas, with tyvo tails. These jurisdictions disregard geographic boun¬ 
daries : for example, the governments of the Djazayrs, or the isles, which belong to the 
Capitan Pacha, not only composed the Turkish isles of Europe and of Asia, but the 
Moron, the province of Gallipoli, and the coast of Smyrna: the tiultan having thought 
proper to place, under the immediate authority of the Grand Admiral, all the countries 
which were not accessible bftt by sea, or which, by their position, copld contribute to the 
ariftament and supply of the fleet. At the beginning, of ihc «17th century, when the 
Ottoman Empire embraced in its limits the greatest part of Hungary, Transylvania, Cir¬ 
cassia,* and Aberbaidjan, there were 44 eyalets and 220 livas. At present no more than 
half of those governments belongs 40 Turkey, and the limits of each produce are g^iafly 
changed. The eyalets of European Turkey, with the dependent livas, are arranged by 
Balbi, from the work of Mouradgea d’Ohsson on the Ottoman empire, as follows:— 
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EYA LETS' IN El'ROPE. 

Eyalet > of lloum-ili; capital, sometimes Sophia, sometimes 'Mouastir.— The Livas, 
dependent, and which have the name of their res])ective chief towns, are :—Jsinia (Janina), 
Salonikh, Tirliala (Tiif'ala), Eskenderye (Scutari), Okliri (Ochrida), Abloniya (Avlone), 
Kustendil (Gustendil), 11-Bassan, Perzerin (Prisrendri), Ducakin (Dukagin), Uskiup 
(Uscup), Delvino (Delonia), Velitschterin (Veldgcterin, less the part which is to he 
returned to Scrvia) Cavala, Aladja-IIissar (Jvrouehevacz, less the part which is c to be 
returned to Servia). 

Eyalet of Bosnia; capital, Bosna-Serai; but the Pacha resides at Travnik.—The 
Lyras, dependent, and chief towns, are ;—Vidin, Kiliss-Bosna, Izvernik (Zvcfc-mk), Ada-i- 
Kebiv, Trebigna (chief town of Ilersek, or Herzegovina). 

Eyalet. of Silistria; capital, Silistria — I lie Livas, dependent, and cliiif towns, are: — 
Nieopolia, Tcbermen, Viza, Ivirkilissa, then the fortress of Belgrade. 

Eyalet of Djezayrs, or the islands; capita 1, Gallipoli.—The Livas, dependent, and 
chief,, towns are:—Iznikmid (N'icomedia. in Bythiuia), Castle of the Dardanelles, 
Ouloukhor (in the Careli-ili, or Acamania), Maze., I ere, Smyrna, Bigha, Metelin, Bhodes, 
<Lefkeuscha (Nicosia in the isle of Cyprus), Chiu, Samos, and other islands of the,Archi¬ 
pelago. 


EVA LETS i N ASIA. 

Asia Mi\on, or Anadolia, comprises the following evalets and livas : 

Eyalet of Anadolia; capital, Kouta'ieh.—-Tile Livas, dependent, and chief towns, 
are: — Iznik-mid, Brousse, Moudauia, Kidonia or Ilaivalia, Porgame, Surt, Smyrna, 
(Ju/.el-l lissar, Aynsalonk (Ephesa) Antalia or Adalia, Kara-liissar, Angora, Kanghri, 
Knateinomii, .Sinope, Boli, and Bartine or Bart an. 

Eyalet of Adana ; capital, Adana.—The Livas, dependent, and chief towns, are :— 
'Parsons, Sis, Paias, Anemour, Selefkeli, and Alaiie. or Alain. • ' 

Eyalet of Caramania ; capital, Konieli.—The Livas, dependent, and •chief towns, 
are:—Larendn, or Kara man. Ak-Cheher, Ak-serai, Nikde, Gourouk, Maxell, Kireher 
or Kireiiehr, ami Ka’isarieh. 

Eyalet of Maraeh ; capital Meraeli, or Marach,—The Livas, dependent, and chief 
towns are : — Albostan, Aintah, and Malathia 

Eyalet of Sivas ; capital Sivas.—The Livas, dependent, and chief towns, arc:—Tokat, 
Unseat, or lenzgat, Amasia, Merzifoun, Tehoroum, Yezir, and Unieh. 

Eyalet of Trehizonde; capital, Trehizonde or Trahezun.—The Livas, dependent, and 
chief towns, are:—Kernsmi, the countries of Lazas, with a part of Ghouria, are nearly all 
independent: we find lrizeli and Batouin. 

Armenia, with a part of Kurdistan and of Georgia, comprises the following Evalets 
and Livas: 

Eyalet of Erzcroum; capital, Erzoroum.—The Livas, dependent, and chief towns, 
are :—Kamakh, Maden, Erzindjan, Kiira-llissar, Gumuuh-Kliaue, Baihourd, and Toprak- 
Kalah. 

Eyalet«of Van ; capital, Van.—The Livas, dependent, and chief towns, are :—Mouch, 
Betlis, Khoelrab, and Bayazid. 

Eyalet of Kars ; capital, Kars.—The Livas, dependent, and chief towns, are:— 
Ani.—Ardatioudji or Krdenoutch, in the part of Georgia, which still belongs to the Otto¬ 
man Empire. t 

Ottoman Eurdista*, properly speaking, comprises the followmg°Eyalet and Livas: 

Eyalet or Cliehrezoul; capital, Kerkouk.—The Livas, dependent, and chief towns, 
are :—Chchrczour (formerly the seat of the Pacha), Erbil and Baian. , 

Mesopotamia, or Al-Dejezyreli, with tlie Irak-Arabi of the moderns, comprises the 
following Eyaletstand Livas: • 

Eyalet of Bagdad; capital, Bagdad.—The Livas, dependent, and chief towns, are:— 
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Meehhcd-AIi, llilla, Mechhed-IJosseln, Aua’Nisibin, Mardin, Bassorah or Basra, and 
Coma. 

E valet of Diarbekir; capital, Diarbekir or Kara-IIamid.—The Livas, dependent, and 
chief towns, are:—Maden and Siverok. 0 

Evalet of Kakka; capital llakka.—The Livas, dependent, and chief towns, ar^:—Orfa, 
Bir, Tor, and Khabour. 

flyalet of Mossoul; capital, Mossaul.—The Liva, dependent, or chief town, is:— 
Elkoth. . 

Syria or Seham, comprises the following Eyalets and Livas: 

Evalet of Alep; capital, Alep or llaleb —The Livas, dependent, and chief towns, 
are:—Killis* Alexandrette or Seaudcroun, Bailan, Antakia or Antioehe, Chogr or Djjjsr-« 
Chogr. 

Eyalet of Bamascus ; capital, Damascus or Damas.—The Livas, dependent, and chief 
towns’, are:—Ilamali, Hems, Tadmor or Palmyra, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Kali] or Hebron, 
ltavh or Jerico, Nablous or Sicheni, Gaza, Ramla, and Jafa or Joppe. 

* Eyalet of Acre; capital, Acre or Akka.—The Livas, dependent, and chief towns, 
arc :—I’airout, Sidon or Saide, Sour or Tyr, Nazareth or Nasra, and Tubarioh. 

# Eyalet of Tripoli; capital, Tripoli or Tarablous.—The Liva, dependent, or clue# 
town is :—Latakia. 

In the principalities of Walachia, Moldavia, and Servia, the governments are 
no further than in a tributary acknowledgment dependent upon the port. The adminis¬ 
trations of Tripoli and Tunis uiay be considered as left to the absolute will of the Pachas, 
who may be deposed or put to death by the Sultan, but who are replaced by others who 
usually pursue the same course of injustice and extortion as has been practised by their 
predecessors. 


CHAPTER III. 

CO.MMLltClAL AND FISCAL J!COLLATIONS OF TURKLY. 

Tim Ottomans, in their commercial regulations, adopted the extreme reverse of the 
Spanish fallacies for enriching and aggrandizing a nation. If Spain determined to admit 
nothing produced by any other country than her own colonies, Turkey seized upon the 
fanciful idea*of becoming rich, prosperous, and mighty, by letting nothing go out of, and 
to let every thing come freefy into, her dominions: a very acquisitive legislation, truly ! 
Pit*- for the Turks, its advantageous realization was, and shall ever be, impossible. We 
must give, if wc mean honestly to receive, andjmy as well as sell, is a commercial maxim 
that will ever hold true. It requires little more than a full knowledge of how this maxim 
is*to be judiciously^>ut into practice, to legislate for trade, or to negotiate the best possible 
treaty of international commerce. 

Turkey, therefore, gave up, tacitly, at least, as hopeless, receiving all foreign products, 
and giving none of her od-n in return ; she would not, or at least all the subjects of the 
Sublime Porte would not, give a temperance pledge to consume none of the goods of other 
nations. If, however, they gave none of tlie products of Turkey for them iu exchange, they 
must either give gold or silver, or they must submit to the anti-sumptuary law of necessity, 
not to use an^ of the good.things which they desired, but which other countries could supply. 
The supply of gold and silver was not at any time sufficient to ggy for foreign commodities. 
It -was therefore either all drained off, or what remained was alloyed and debased so as to be 
noasly valueless except in Turkey. The goods of other nations, however, the Turks would 
have; and the Porte, either negligently or by necessity, abandoned the restrictions 
upon exportation, except by a ‘prohibition of the exportation of corn and # other Wrtieles 
of necessary food. On the other hand, the Turkish government, in tolerance and hospi¬ 
tality. opened her ports and dominions to the people and mcrchandize^of all countries. How 
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have acquired in those states. We are, however, far from wishing any favour for England 
that shall not be on the same terms extended to all other countries. 

The first great obstacle to the application of the treaty, is the authority and power of 
Mehemet Ali in Egypt. He lias not, we believe, openly declared that he would not sub¬ 
mit to its provisions and* abolish his monopolies ; hut has rather given the l’orte and the 
consuls of European powers a promise that he would do so, and submit to the arrange¬ 
ments agreed to by the Sultan. » 1 

lie may he induced to abolish his monopolies on the condition of his retailing 
the independence of Egypt,; but taking all circumstances into deliberate consideration, 
we do not see the practicability of the treaty becoming conveniently practical in that 
country ; in Syria it may, now that the country is restored to the Sultan ;• but the re¬ 
sources of that region will never be available until anarchy be suppressed, and order and 
security he established. Wo can scarcely hope for these blessings under the feeble power 
of the Sultan, and the extortion of a Pasha's administration. 

There are also other countries comprised within the general stipulations of this con¬ 
vention, to which their application, if possible, would he highly impolitic. Those are the 
regions through which the Danube flows down from the Austrian dominions to the 1 Slack 
fjea. „ t 

Taking up the position of an alliance of imperial ano polilical interests with Austria, 
as hearing upon the trade and navigation of the Danube, and British trade and power in 
the East, the principle of the fid and 4th articles of the treaty between England and 
Austria requires to bo carried into full and faithful execution. England has on her part 
done so ; but Austria has, in her recent treaty with liussia, given up the vital principle of 
her treaty with England, in respect, to the navigation of the Danube.* 

The vast fertile and populous regions which are watered and drained by the Danube and 
its tributary streams ; the villages, plains, and channels of these great arteries of inter¬ 
course and commerce, form a great broad highway of civilization and trade from west to 
east across Europe to the Black Sea, to Constantinople, Asia Minor, and Persia: thus ex¬ 
tending a chain of communication, binding from one to another the national, paid conse¬ 
quently the political interests of probably more than 100,000,000 Europeans and Asiatics. 

Steam navigation and trade would carry eastward the intelligence, the merchandise, 
the enterprise, and the civilization of the west. Open the Danube thoroughly to the 
Black Sea ; let trade, and industry, and enterprise, bring forth the natural riches of the 
countries between the Adriatic and the Euxine, between the Balkan and the Carpathians — 
let the inhabitants see their material interests invaded by Russia, or any other power, at¬ 
tempting to close the mouths of the Danube against foreign navigation and trade, and the 
event would prove that the power of the czar, or any other sovereign, would vanish before 
that of the nations inhabiting the banks of this great river aiql its branches. “ 

Having thus given a general view of the llesovrces, Government, and Commercial 
and Fiscal Legislation of the Ottoman Empire, wo will next introduce her commercial 
treaties and tariffs, and then give condensed details of the agricultural products of her 
principal divisions and districts, and the manufactures, trade, and ^navigation of her 
towns and seaports. ' 

* It is stipulated in the fourth article of the treaty between England and Austria, and legalised 
by Act of Parliament, that Austrian vessels arriving in British ports with cargoes, from the 
Danube, shall be placed upon the same footing with regard to charges, as if they arrived direct 
from Austrian ports; British ships and cargoes in like manner, on entering and departing from 
the Danube, as far as Gitlacz inclusive, to be placed on the same footing as Austrian vessels. 
The second article of the treaty signed at St. Petersburg, in July, 1840, between Austria and 
Russia, stipulates—“ Lespavires mnrehmids Aulrichiens, oinsi i/uc cent dr tent autre nation aijant te 
droit (le navtgurr (fans la MeriKoiyc, et ejui csl cn pair avec la llussic, pourront entrer librcnient dads 
Irs embouchures navigables du Danube, te remnnhr, le descender, <$ e.” —Russia, therefore, assumes the 
sovereign right, even in regard to Austria, over the Danube, by declaring that tlieships of nations 
whifh have the right to navigate the Black Sea, and which are at peace with Russia, are those which 
shall eyttr or depart from the Danube. 1 
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Quee^ Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I. entered into specific agreements* 
with the Sublime Porte for the regulation of trade and the protection of their 
subjects, llie provisions of those agreements were afterwards embodied in a 
treaty, or rather Hatti-Sheriff, dated Adrianople, in the middle of the moon, 
\xemaziel Ajkir, 108G, or September, 16'75, in the reign of Charles the SPcond. 
The provisions of any importance in the foregoing agreements and treaty were 
embraced in the following capitulations and articles of peace concluded at the 
Dardanelles in 1809. 

Sultan Meiiemed, may he live fur ever! 

“ l.et ever// thing be observed in conformity to these capitulations, and cotitrary theiTto 
let nothing be done.” 

The command, under the sublime and lofty signet, which imparts sublimity to every 
place, and under the imperial and noble cypher, whose glory is renowned throughout all the 
world, by the emperor and conqueror of the earth, achieved with the assistance of the 
Omnipotent, and by the special grace of God, is this : 

We, wjio toy Divine grace, assistance, will, and benevolence, now are the king of kings 
of the world* the prince of emperors of every age, the dispenser of crowns to monarchs, 
and the tjiampion Sultan Mehenied, son of Sultan Ibrahim Chan, son of Sultan Ahmed. 
Chan, son of Sultan Mahomet Chan, son of Sultan Murad Chan, son of Sultan Selini 
Chan, son of Sultan Solyman Chan, soil of Sultan Selim Chan. 

The most glorious amongst the great princes professing the faith of Jesus, and the 
most conspicuous amongst the potentates of the nation of the Messiah, and the umpire of 
public ditferenaes that exist between Christian nations, clothed with the mantle of mag¬ 
nificence and majesty, Charles the Second, King of England, Scotland, France, and 
Ireland, (whose end terminate in bliss!) having sent an ambassador to the Sublime Porte 
in the time of our grandfather Sultan Murad (whose tomb be ever resplendent!) of 
glorious memory and full of divine mercy and pity, with professions of friendship, sincerity, 
devotion, partiality, and benevolence, and demanding that his subjects might be at liberty 
to come aud go in|p these parts, which permission was granted to them in the reign of the 
ntonarch aforesaid, in addition to various other special commands, to the end that on 
coming or going, either by land or sea, in their way, passage, and lodging, they might 
not experience any molestation or hindrance from any one. • 

lie represented, in the reign of our grandfather Sultan Mehemed Chan, (whose tomb 
be ever resplendent!) to our just and overshadowing Porte, his cordial esteem, alliance, 
sincere friendship, and partiality thereto. As such privilege, therefore, had been granted 
to the Kings and Sovereigns of France, Venice, and Poland, who profess the most profound 
devotion for our most,eminent tliroue, and to others between whoiq and the Sul^jimo Porte 
there exists a sincere amity and good understanding, so ws# tlw same, through friendship, 
in like manner granted to the said king; and it was granted him that his subjects and 
tlieif interpreters might safely and securely come and trade in these our sacred dominions. 

The capitulations of sublime^ dignity and our noble commands haling been, {Jirmigh 
friendship, thus granted to the kings aforesaid, and the queen of the abovementioned 
kingdoms having heretofore a’so sent a noble personage with presents to this victorious 
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Porte, which is the refuge and retreat of tlaj kings of the world, the most exalted place, 
and the asylum of the emperors of the universe, (which gifts were graciously accepted), 
and she having earnestly implored the privilege in question, her entreaties were acceded to 
and these our high commands conceded to her. 

I. TFiat the English nation and merchants, and all other merchants sailing under 
the English flag, with their ships and vessels, and merchandize of all descriptions, shall and 
may pass safely by sea, and go and come into our dominions, without any the least preju¬ 
dice or molestation being given to their persons, property, or effects, by any person whatso¬ 
ever, hut that they shall be left in the undisturlaed enjoyment of their privileges, and be at 
liberty to attend to their affairs. 

II. That if any of the English coming into our dominions by land be .molested or 

d etained, such persons shall be instantly released, without any further obstruction being 
given to them. • 

III. That English sltips and vessels entering the ports and harbours of our dominions 
shall and may at all times safely and securely abide and remain therein, and at their free 
will apd pleasure depart therefrom, without any opposition or hindrance from any one. ' 

IV. That if it shall happen that any of their ships suffer by stress of weather, and not 
be provided with necessary stores and requisites, they shall he assisted by all who hapyen 
to be present, whether the crews of our imperial ships, or others, both by sea and land. 

V. That being come into the ports and harbours of our dominions, they shall and may 
he at liberty to purchase at their pleasure, with their own money, provisions and all other 
necessary articles, and to provide themselves with water without interruption or hindrance 
f*om any one. 

VI. That if any of their ships he wrecked upon any of the coasts of our dominions, 

all beys, cadis, governors, commandants, and others our servants, who may be near or 
present, shall give them all help, protection, and assistance, and restore to them whatsoever 
goods and effects may be driven ashore* and in the event of any plunder being committed, 
they shall make diligent search and inquiry to find out the property, which, when recovered, 
shall be wholly restored by them. £ * 

VII. That, the merchants, interpreters, brokers, and others of the said nation, shall 
and may, both by sea and land, come into our dominions, and there trade with the most 
perfect security ; and in coming and going, neither they nor their attendants shdll receive 
any the least obstruction, molestation, or injury, either iu their persons or property, from 
the beys, cadis, sea-captains, soldiers, and others our slaves. 

VIII. That if an Englishman, cither for his own debt, or as surety for another, shall 

abscond, or become bankrupt, the debt shall be demanded from the real debtor only; and 
unless the creditor be in possession of some security given by another, such person shall not 
be arrested, nor the payment of such debt be demanded of him. i 

IX. That in all transactions, matters, and business occulting between the English and 
merchants of the countries to them subject, their attendants, interpreters, and brokers, <md 
any other persons in our dominions, with r/'gard to sales and purchases, credits, traffic, or 
security, and all other legal matters, they shall be at liberty to repair to the judge, and 
there make a hoget, or public authentic act, with witness, and registefthe suit, to the and 
that if in future any difference or dispute shall arise, they may both observe the said 
register and hoget; aud when the suit shall be found conformable thereto, it shall be ob¬ 
served accordingly. 

Should no such hoget, however, have been obtained from the judge, and false witnesses 
only are produced, their suit shall not be listened to, but justice be always administered ac¬ 
cording to the legal hoget. 

X. That if any shall calumniate an Englishman, by asserting that he "hath been in¬ 
jured by Rim, afii. producing false witnesses against him, our judges khall not give ear unfo 
them, but the cause shall he referred to his ambassador, in order to liis deciding the same, 

-■'•j'd that he may always have recourse to his protection. , 

whijli jf Englishman, having committed an offence, shall make his escape, no 

thallcuttr or thwart^ no t being security for him, shall, uuder*such pretext, be taken or molested. 

•n Englishman, or subject of England, be found to be a slave in our 
nded by the English ambassador or consul, due inquiry and examina- 
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tion shall be made into the causes there of.and sjieh person being found to be English, shall 
be immediately released, and delivered up to the ambassador or consul. 

XIII. That all Englishmen, and subjects of England, who shall dwell or reside in our 
dominions, whether they be married or single, artisans or merchants, shall be exempt from 

all tribute. *• • 

XV. That the English ambassadors shall and may, at their pleasure, establish consuls 
in %; ports of Aleppo, Alexandria, Trjpoli, Barbary, Tunis, Tripoli of Syria and Barbary, 
Scio^Smyrna, and Egypt, and in like manner remove them, and appoint others in their 
steadj without any one opposing them. • * 

XV. That in all litigations occurring between the English, of subjects of England, and 

any other person, the judges shall not proceed to hear the cause without the presence of an 
interpreter, or one of his deputies. * 

XVI. That if there happen any suit, or other difference or dispute, among the English 
themselves, the*decision thereof shall be left to their own ambassador or consul, according 
to their custom, without the judge or other governors, our slaves, intermeddling therein. 

• XVII. That our ships and galleys, and all other vessels which may fall in with any 
English ships in the seas of our dominions, shall not give them any molestation, nor de¬ 
tain them hv demanding any thing, but sliall show good and mutual friendship the one t<^ 
tin? orticr, without occasioning them any prejudice. 

XVIII. That all the capitulations, privileges, and articles, granted to the French, 
Venetian, and other princes, who are in amity with the Sublime Porte, having been in like 
manner, through favour granted to the English, by virtue of our special command, the same 
shall be always observed according to the form and tenour thereof; so that no one iu future 
do presume to violate the same, or act in contravention thereof. 

XIX. That if the corsairs or galliots of the Levant shall be found to have taken any 
English vessels, or robbed or plundered them of their goods and effects, also if any oue shall 
have forcibly taken any thing from the English, all^possilik: diligence and exertion shall be 
used and employed for the discovery of the property, and inflicting condign punishment on 

m those who mayihave committed such depredations ; and their ships, goods, and effects shall 
be restored to»them without delay or intrigue. 

XX. That all our Beglerbeys, imperial and private captains, governors, commandants, 
and otliej* ifilmhiistrators, shall always strictly observe the tenour of these imperial capitu¬ 
lations, and respect the friendship and correspondence established on both sides, every one in 
particular taking special care not to let any thing be done contrary thereto ; as long as the 
said monarch shall continue to evince true and sincere friendship, by a strict observance of 
the articles auil conditions herein stipulated, these articles and conditions of peace and 
friendship shall,’in like manner, be observed and kept on our part. To the end, therefore, 
that no act rpight be committed in contravention thereof, certain clear and distinet capitu¬ 
lations were conceded in the feign of our late grandfather, of happy memory (whose tomb 
be jp r er resplendent!) 

Since which, in the time of our said grandfather, of happy memory, Sultan Ahmed, 
(whose tomb be blessed!) James, King of England, sent an ambassador with letters and 
presents (which ivci? accepted), and requested that the friendship and good understanding 
which existed between him and the Porte in the days of our grandfather, of happy memory, 
as also the stipulations and conditions of the august capitulations, might he ratified and con¬ 
firmed, and certain articles added thereto ; which request being represented t?> the im¬ 
perial throne, express commands were given, that in consideration of the existing friendship 
and good understanding, and in conformity to the capitulations conceded to other princes 
in amity with the Sublime Porte, the articles and stipulations of the sacred capitulations 
should do renewed and cpnfinned, and the tenour thereof be for ever observed; and 
ajpongst the articles added to the capitulations conceded by the* command aforesaid, at 
the request of the said king, were the following: * % 

JfXI. That duties shall not be demanded or taken of the English, or tho merchants 
sailing under the flag of that nation, 011 any piastres and sequins they may import into #ur 
sacred dominions, or on those they may transport to any other place. * •• 

XXII. That our Beglerbeys, judges, defterdars, and masters of the mint slTall not inter¬ 
pose any hindrance or obstacle thereto, by demanding either dollars or sequins from them, 
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under the pretence of having them recoined and exchanged into other money, nor shall 
give them any molestation or trouble whatever with regard thereto. 

XXIII. That the English nation, and all ships belonging to-places subject thereto, 
shall and may buy, sell, and trade in our sacred dominions, and (except arms, gun¬ 
powder,*and other prohibited commodities), load and transport in their ships every kind of 
merchandize, at their own pleasure, without experiencing any the least obstacle or hind- 
ranee from any one ; and their ships and vessels shall and may at all times safely and se¬ 
curely come, abide, and trade in the ports and harbours of our sacred dominions, amt witli 
their own money buy provisions and take in water, without any hindrance or molestation 
from any one. 

r XXIV. That if an Englishman, or other subject of that nation, shall ho involved in 
any lawsuit, or other affair connected with law, the judge shall not hear nor decide thereon 
until the ambassador, consul, or interpreter, shall be present ; and suits exceeding the value 
of 4000 uspprs shall be heard at the Sublime Porte, and nowhere else. 

XXV. That the consuls appointed by the English ambassador in our sacred dominions, 
for the protection of their merchants, shall never, under any pretence, be imprisoned, tA>r 
their houses sealed up, nor themselves scut away ; hut all suits or differences in which they 

•may be involved shall be represented to our Sublime Porte, where their ambassadors .will 
answer for them. 

XXVI. That in ease any Englishman, or other person subject to that nation, or navi¬ 

gating under its flag, should happen to die in our sacred dominions, our fiscal and other 
officers shall not, upon pretence of its not being known to whom the property belongs, in¬ 
terpose any opposition or violence, by taking or seizing the effects that may be found at 
Ills death, but they shall be delivered up to such Englishman, whoever he may be, to whom 
the deceased may have left them by his will : and should he have died intestate, then the 
property shall be delivered up to the English consul, or bis representative, who may be 
there present : and in case there be nai consul, or consular representative, they shall be se¬ 
questered by the judge, in order to liis delivering up the whole thereof, whenever any ship 
shall he sent by the ambassador to receive the same. I 

XXVII. That all the privileges, and other liberties already conceded, 'or hereafter to 
lie conceded to the English, and other subjects of that nation sailing under (heir flag, by 
divers imperial commands, shall be always obeyed, and observed, and interpreted in their 
favour, according to the tenour and true intent and meaning thereof; neither shall any fees 
be deiuauded by the fiscal officers and judges in the distribution of their property and 
effects. 

XXVIII. That the ambassadors and consuls shall and may take into .their service any 
janizary or interpreter they please, without any other' janizary, or other of our slaves, 
intruding themselves into their sendee against their will and consent, * 

XXIX. That no obstruction or hindrance shall he given to the ambassadors, consuls, 

and other Englishmen, who may be desirous of making wine in their own houses, foi« the 
consumption of themselves and families', neither shall the janizaries our slaves, or 
others, presume to demand or exact any tiling from them, or do ^jiem any injustice or 
injury. « 

XXX. That the English merchants having once paid the customs at Constantinople, 
Aleppo, (Vlexandria, Scio, Smyrna, and other ports of our saered dominions, not an asper 
more shall be taken or demanded from them at any other place, nor shall any obstacle be 
interposed to the exit of their merchandize. 

XXXI. That havipg landed the merchandize imported by their ships into our sacred 

dominions, and paid in any port the customs thereon, and being obliged, from the impos¬ 
sibility of selling the spne there, to transport them to another port, the commandants or 
governors slialf not, on tie landing of such merchandize, exact from them any new cus¬ 
tom or duty thereon, but shall suffer them, freely and unrestrictedly, to trade, without any 
molestation or obstruction whatsoever. . 

“ 3£XJIII. ThVt no excise or duty on animal food shall be demanded of the English, or 
uuy'subjeeta.of that nation. ^ 

XXXIII. That differences and disputes having heretofore arisen between the ambas¬ 
sadors of the Queen of England and King of France, touching the affairs of the Flemish 
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merchants and both of them having presented memorials at our imperial stirrup, praying 
that such of the said merchants as should conic into our sacred dominions might navigate 
under their flag, hatti-sheriffs wore granted to both parties ; but the Captain Pacha, Sinan, 
the son of Cigala, t'ow deceased, who was formerly Vizier, and well versed in maritime 
affairs having represented that it was expedient that such privilege should be granted to 
the Queen of”England, and that the Flemish merchants should pWtce themselves under her 
flair as also the merchants of the four provinces of Holland, Zealand, Friesland, and 
(iuclderland and all the other Viziers being likewise of opinion that they should all 
navigate under the queen’s flag, and, like.all the other English, pay the eynsulage and 
other duties, as well on their own merchandize as on those o£ others loaded by them in 
their ships, to the queen’s ambassadors or consuls, it was, by express order and imperial 
authority, Rccordingly commanded, that the French ambassador or consul should i*;vef 
hereafter oppose or intermeddle herein, but in future act conformably to the tenour of the 

present capitulation. , „ . , , ... , 

After which, another ambassador arrived from the said queen, with the gilts and pre¬ 
sents sent by her, which being graciously accepted, the said ambassador represented that the 
queen desired that certain other privileges might be added to the imperial capitulations, 
whereof lie furnished a list; one of which was, that certain capitulations having been 
•Gained in the days of our grandfather, of happy memory (whose tomb be ever blessed *% 
to the end that the merchants of Spain, Portugal, Ancona, Sicily, Florence, Catalonia, 
Flanders, and all other merchant-strangers might go and come to our sacred dominions, 
and manage their trade, it was stipulated, in such capitulations, that they should lie at 
liberty to appoint consuls; but each nation being unable to defray the charge and main¬ 
tenance of a consul, they were left at liberty to place themselves under the flag of anf of 
the kings in peace and amity with the Sublime Porte, and to have recourse to the pro¬ 
tection "of any. of their consuls, touching which privilege divers commands and capitu¬ 
lations were repeatedly granted, and the said merchants having, by virtue thereof, chosen 
to navigate under the English flag, and to have Recourse in our harbours to the protection 
of tl» English consuls, the French ambassadors contended that the said merchant- 
strangers ware entitled to the privilege of their capitulations, and forced them to have 
recourse i« all ports to their consuls, which being represented by the said nations to our 
august tribunal, aud their cause duly heard and decided, they were, for a second time, left 
to their free choice, when again having recourse to the protection of the English ambas¬ 
sadors and consuls, they were continually molested and opposed by the French ambas¬ 
sador, which being represented by the English with a request that we would not accept 
the articles added to the French capitulations respecting the nations of merchant-stran¬ 
gers, but that*it should be again inserted in the capitulations, that the said nations should, 
in the manner prescribed, have recourse to the protection of the English consuls, and that 
hereafter they should neveikbe vexed or molested by the French on this point, it was, by 
the imperial authority, accordingly commanded that the merchants of the countries 
aforesaid, should, in the manner prescribed, have recourse to the protection of the English 
ambassadors and consuls, conformably to tin? imperial commands to them conceded, and 
jdiich particular Ifas again registered in the imperial capitulations; viz., that there should 
never be issued any commands, contrary to the tenour of these capitulations which might 
tend to the prejudice or breach of our sincere friendship and good understanding; but tha t 
on such occasions the cause thereof should first be certified to the ambassado»of England 
residing at our Sublime Porte, in order to his answering aud objecting to any thing that 
might tend to a breach of the articles of peace. 

XXXIV. That the English merchants,and other subjects of Shat nation,shall and may, 
according to their condition, trade at Aleppo, Egypt, and other ports of our sacred 
, dominions, on paying (according to ancient custom) a duty of three pqr cen^on all their 
merchandize, without being bound to the disbursement of»an%spor more 
. XXXV. That, in addition to the duty hitherto uniformly exacted on all merchandize, 
laden, imported and transported in English ships, they shall also pgy the whole qf the 
consulage to the English ambassadors and consuls. • •. 

XXXVI. That the English merchants, and all othcr^ sailing under *heir flag, shall 
and may, freely and unrestrictedly, trade and purchase all sorts of merchandize (prohibited 
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commodities alone excepted), and convey them either by land or sea, or by way of the 
river Tanais, to the countries of Muscovy or Russia, and bring back from thence other 
merchandize into our sacred dominions, for the purposes of traffic, and also transport others 
to Persia and other conquered countries. 

XXXVII. That such, customs only shall be demanded on the said goods in the con¬ 
quered countries as hale always been received there, without any tiling more being 
exacted. p 

XXXVIII. That should the ships bound for Constantinople be forced by contrary 
winds to put .into Caffa, or any other jilace of tli^se parts, and not be disposed to buy or 
sell any thing, no one shall presume forcibly to take out or seize any part of their mer¬ 
chandize, or give to the ships or crews any molestation, or obstruct the vessels that are 
vioupd to those ports; but our governors shall always protect and defend tlilin, and all 
their crews, goods, and effects, and not permit any damage or injury to be done to them : 
and should be desirous of purchasing, with their own money, any provisional! the [daces 
where they may happen to be, or of hiring any carts or vessels (not before hired by others), 
for the transportation of their goods, no one shall lunder or obstruct them therein. 

XXXrX. That customs shall not be demanded or taken on the merchandize brought 
by them in their ships to Constantinople, or any other port of our sacred dominions, 
which they shall not, of their own free will, land with a view to sale. * * 

XL. That on their ships arriving at any port., and landing their goods and mer¬ 
chandizes, they shall and may, after having paid their duties, safely and securely depart, 
without experiencing any molestation or obstruction from any one. 

XLI. That English ships coming into our sacred dominions, and touching at the 
poets of Jlarbary aud of the western coast, used oftentimes to take on board pilgrims and 
other Turkish passengers, with the intention of landing them at Alexandria, and other 
ports of our sacred dominions; on their arrival at which ports the commandants and 
governors demanded of them customs on the whole of their goods before they were 
landed, by reason of which outrage they have forborne receiving on hoard any more 
pilgrims ; the more so as they were forced to take out of the ships that wjere bound to 
Constantinople the merchandize destined for other places, besides exacting'the duties on 
those that were not landed: all English ships, therefore, bound to Constantinc^ile, Alex¬ 
andria, Tripoli of Syria, Seanderoon, or other ports of our sacred dominions,«shall in 
future be bound to pay duties, according to custom, on such goods only as they shall, of 
their own free will, land with a view to sale ; aud for such merchandize as they shall not 
discharge, no custom or duty shall be demanded of them, neither shall the least moles¬ 
tation or hindrance he given to them, hut they shall and may freely transport them 
wherever they please. ' 

XLII. That in case any Englishman, or other person navigating under ( their flag, 
should happen to commit manslaughter, or any other crime,,or be thereby involved in a 
lawsuit, the governors in our sacred dominions shall not proceed to the cause until the 
ambassador or consul shall be present., but they shall hear and decide it together without 
their presuming to give them any the least‘molestation, by healing it alone, contrary to 
holy law and these capitulations. * , 

XLIII. That notwithstanding it is stipulated by the imperial capitulations, that the 
merchandize laden on board all English ships proceeding to our sacred domiuioiis shall 
moreover ]>}.y consulage to the ambassador or consul for those goods on which customs are 
payable, certain Mahometan merchants, Seiots, Franks, and ill-disposed persons, object to 
the payment thereof; wherefore it is hereby commanded, that all the merchandize, unto 
whomsoever belonging, which shall be ladeu on board their ships, and have been used to 
pay custom, shall in future pay the consulage, without any resistance or opposition. 

XLIV. That {lie English and other merchants navigating under tbeir flag, who trade to 
Aleppo, shall pay such customs acid other duties on the silks, brought and laden by them 01 * 
board their ships, as are paid by the French and Venetians, and not one asper more. 

XLV. That the ambassadors of the King of England, residing at the Sublime Porte, 
bein§ tjjie representatives of his majesty, and the interpreters the representatives of the 
ambassadors for such matters, .therefore as the latter shall translate or speak, or for what¬ 
ever scaled letter or memorial they may convey to any place in the name of their ambas- 
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sudor, it being found, that that which they h^ve interpreted or translated is a true inter¬ 
pretation of the words and answers of the ambassador or consul, they shall be always 
free from all imputation of fault or punishment; and in ease they shall commit any 
offence, our judges and governors shall not reprove, beat, or put any of the said interpre¬ 
ters in prison, without the knowledge of the ambassador or consul^ • 

Xt.VI. That in case any of the interpreters shall happen to die, if he be an Englishman 
proceeding from England, all his effects shall be taken possession of by the ambassador or 
consul ; but should he be a subject of our dominions, they shall be delivered up to his next 
heir; and having no heir they shall be confiscated by our fiscal officers. 

And it was expressly commanded and ordained, that the above-mentioned articles and 
privileges sjjould in future be strictly observed and performed, according to the form 
and tenour thereof. _ • 

Since whicj) time, an ambassador from the King of England came to the Sublime 
Porte, and represented that laws had been oftentimes promulgated contrary to the tenour of 
the siftred capitulations, which being produced without their knowledge to ouf judges, and 
fhc dates of such laws being posterior to those of our capitulations, the latter could not he 
carried into execution ; his sovereign, therefore, wished that such laws might not Be exe- 
but that the imperial capitulations should bo always observed and maintained 
ing to the form and tenour thereof; all which being represented to the imperii?! 
throne, such request was acceded to, and conformably thereto, it was expressly ordained 
and commanded, that all such laws as had already been, or should thereafter be, promul¬ 
gated contrary to the tenour of these imperial capitulations, should, when pleaded or 
quoted before our judges, never be admitted or earned into execution, but that the said 
judges should ever obey and observe the tenour of the imperial capitulations. In the tiffie 
of our glorious forefathers and most august predecessors of happy memory, therefore, clear 
and distinct capitulations were granted, winch annulled such laws, and directed them to be 
taken from those who produced them. 

After which, Sultan Osman Chan having ascended the imperial throne, the King of 
Englaifd sent, another ambassador with letters and presents, which were graciously 
accepted, reqftcsting that the imperial capitulations granted in splendid and happy times, 
by the singular justice of our glorious forefathers, aud by them confirmed and granted, 
might bef renewed. 

And some time after his august coronation, the King of England again sent unto this 
Sublime Porte one of his most distinguished and wise personages as his ambassador, with a 
letter and presents, which were graciously accepted, professing and demonstrating the most 
sincere friendship for the said Porte ; and tlie said ambassador having desired, on the part 
of the king, that the capitulations granted in the happy time of our glorious forefathers 
and august predecessor's, as also those granted by the aforesaid sultan might he renewed 
and confirmed, and certain important and necessary articles added to the imperial capitu¬ 
lations, and that others already granted might be amended and more clearly expressed; 
such his request was acceded to, and the imperial capitulations granted in the time of our 
most glorious and august forefathers were confirmed, the articles and stipulations renewed, 
and tlie conditions mid conventions observed. Whereupon express commands were given 
that the tenour of tlie sacred capitulations should he strictly performed, and that no one 
should presume to contravene the same. And the said ambassador having represented and 
notified to the Sublime throne, that governors and commandants of many plaee.s»had, con¬ 
trary to the tenour of the imperial capitulations, molested and vexed with various inventions 
and innovations the English and other merchants, subjects of that nation, trading to these 
our sacred dominions, and desired that they might be prohibited frbm so doing, and some 
new articles bb added to the imperial capitulations," an imperial order was accordingly 
granted, whereby it w&s expressly commanded, that the articles newly added should be for 
ever strictly executed, without any one ever presuming to viAlatS the same. 

3CLVII. That whereas the corsairs of Tunis and Barbary having, contrary to the tenour 
of the capitulations and our imperial licence, molested the merchants an*! other subject^ of 
the King of England, as also thoSe of other kings in amity with the Sfbblime Port(j, and 
plundered and pillaged their goods and property, it was expressly ordahlbd and com¬ 
manded, that the goods so plundered should be restored, and the captives released; and 
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tliat if after sucli commands the Tunisians and Algerines should, contrary to the tenour of 
our capitulations, again inolest the said merchants, and pillage their goods and property, 
and not restore the same, but convey them to the countries and ports of our sacred domi¬ 
nions, and especially to Tunis, Barbary, Modon, or Coron, the beglerbeys, governors, and 
commandants of such places should in future banish and punish them, and not permit them 
to sell the same. 

XLVIII. That it is written and registered in the capitulations, that the governors and 
officers of Aleppo, and other ports of our sacred dominions, should not, contrary to the 
tenour of the said capitulations, forcibly take from the English merchants any money for 
their silk, under the pretence of custom or other duty, but that the said merchants should 
pay for the silk, by them purchased at Aleppo, the same as the French and Venetians do, 
'hmkno more. Notwithstanding which, the commandants of Aleppo have, under colour of 
custom and duty, demanded two and a half per cent for their silk, and thereby taken their 
money : wherefore we command that this matter be investigated and imfuired into, in 
order that such money may be refunded to them by those who have taken the siunej and 
for the future, the duty exacted from them shall be according to ancient custom, and as thp 
Venetians and French were accustomed to pay, so that not a single asper more be taken 
by any new imposition. 

* XLIX. That the merchants of the aforesaid nation, resident at Galata, buy and receive 
divers goods, wares, and merchandizes, and after having paid to our customer the duties 
thereon, and received a tcscare, ascertaining their having paid the same, preparatory to 
loading such goods in due time on board their ships, it sometimes happens that, in the 
interim, the customer either dies, or is removed front his situation, and his successor will not 
accept of the said tcscare, but demands a fresh duty from the said merchants, thereby 
molesting them in various ways; wherefore w e do command, that on its really and truly 
appearing that they ltave once paid the duties on the g-oods purchased, the customer shall 
receive the said tcscare without demanding any fresh duty. 

L. That the merchants of the aforesaid nation, after having once paid the duties, and 
received the tescartf, for the camlets, mohair, silk, and other merchandize, purchased by 
them at Angora, and transported to Constantinople and other ports of oly .sacred do¬ 
minions, and having deposited such goods in their own warehouses, have feeen again 
applied to for duties thereon ; we do therefore hereby command that they shall jjo longer 
he molested or vexed on that head, hut that when the said merchants shall he desirous of 
loading such goods on hoard their ships, and on its appealing by the tescare that they have 
already paid the duties thereon, no fresh custom or duty shall be demanded for the said 
goods, provided that the said merchants do not blond or intermix the goods which have not 
paid custom with those which have. • 

LI. That the merchants of the aforesaid nation, having once paid the customs on the 
merchandize imported into Constantinople, and other ports «f our sacred dominions, and 
on those exported therefrom, as silks, camlets, and other goods, and being unable to sell 
the said goods, are under the necessity of transporting them to Smirna, Scio, and oflier 
ports ; on their arrival there the governor^ and custom-house officers of such ports shall 
always accept their teseares, and forbear exacting any further duty on tin said merchandize. 

L1I. That for the goods which the merchants of the nation aforesaid shall bring to 
Constantinople, and other ports of our sacred dominions, and for those they shall ex¬ 
port from *he said places, the Mastariagi of Galata and Constantinople shall take their 
mastaria, according to the old canon and ancient usage, that is to say, for those mer¬ 
chandizes only whereon it was usually paid ; but for such merchandizes as have not been ac¬ 
customed to pay the same, nothing shall be taken contrary to the said canon, neither 
shall any innovations be made in future with regard to English merchandize, nor shall 
one asper piore Ije taken, than is warranted by custom. « 

L11I. That the merchants* of the aforesaid nation shall and may always come and {Jo 
into the ports and harbours of our sacred dominions, and trade, without experiencing any 
obstacle from anyone, with the cloths, kersies, spice, tin, lead, and other merchandize’they 
may |)* : ng, aud, with the exception of prohibited goods* shall and may, in like manner, 
buy and exp<*rt all sorts of merchandize, without auy one presuming to prohibit or molest 
them : and our customers and other officers, after having received the duties thereon, ac- 
i 
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cording to ancient custom and the tenour of these sacred capitulations, shall not demand 
of them any thing more, touching which point, certain clear and distinct capitulations were 
granted, to the end tl»t the beglerbeys and other commandants, our subjects, as also the 
commandants and lieutenants of our harbours, might always act in conformity to these 
our imperial commands, and let nothing be done contrary thereto. * • 

After which, in the time of our uncle, deceased, blessed and translated to Paradise, Sul¬ 
tan Murad Chan (whose tomb be ever resplendent!) the aforesaid King of England sent Sir 
Sackgille Crow, Baronet, as liis ambassador, with a letter and presents, which were graciously 
accepted ; but the time of bis embassy being expired, another ambassador* named Sir 
Thomas Bendisli, arrived to reside at the Porte m liis stead, with his presents, and a 
courteous le^er, professing the utmost friendship, devotion, and sincerity; and the sg,id« 
ambassador having brought the capitulations formerly granted to the English, and re¬ 
quested they might be renewed according to custom, he represented the damage and injury 
sustained by the English, contrary to the tenour of various articles of the capitulations—viz., 

That before the English merchants repaired to the custom-house, some one went on 
1 /bard the ship, and forcibly took out their goods ; and before any price could be fijjicd ou 
the best and most valuable articles, or the accounts made out, he took and carried them 
away ^ and that the said merchants, having punctually paid the duties thereon in one port)* 
and being desirous of transporting the same goods to another port, the customer detained 
them, and would not suffer them to depart until they had paid the duties a second time: 
and whereas it is specified in the capitulations, that in all suits wherein the English are 
parties, our judges arc not to hear or decide the same, unless their ambassador or consul 
be present; notwithstanding which, our judges, without the knowledge of their ambas¬ 
sador, have proceeded to imprison and exact presents from the English merchants, and 
other subjects of that nation, besides being guilty of other oppressions: and whereas it is 
further ordered in the capitulations, that no duties shall be taken on such sequins and 
piasters as by the English merchants shall be brought in, or carried out of, our imperial 
dominions, and that a duty of three per cent only shall be demanded on their goods : not¬ 
withstanding which, the customers have exacted duties on the sequins and dollars, and 
demanded mole duties than were due on the silk bought by them, besides demanding six 
per cent on^jthe goods transported from Alexandria to Aleppo, which abuses were heretofore 
rectified by an express hatti-sheriff; notwithstanding which, the English merchants still 
continued to experience sonic molestation, by the customers valuing their goods at more 
than they were worth, so that although it was the custom to receive but three per cent 
only, the latter exacted six per cent from them, and the servants of the custom-house, 
under colour of .pertain petty charges, took from them various sums of money, and that a 
greater number of waiters were put on board their ships than usual, the expenses attend¬ 
ing which wfire a great burden to the merchants and masters of ships who sustained it. 

That the customers, desirous to value goods at more than their worth, were not satisfied 
witk the merchants paying them duties on the same goods at the rate of three per cent, 
but interposed numerous difficulties and obstacles: 

The said amlja^gpdor having requested, therefore, that such abuses might be rectified, 
and the laws of the imperial capitulations be duly executed, his request was represented to 
the imperial throne, when we were graciously pleased to order: 

L1V. That the English merchants having once paid the duties on their merchandize, 
at the rate of three per cent, and taken them out of their ship, no one shall demand or 
exact from them any thing more without their consent: and it was moreover expressly 
commanded, that the English merchants should not be molested or,vexed in manner afore¬ 
said, contrary to the articles of the capitulations. 

Since which, another ambassador of the King of England^ Sir Ilenonge Finch, 
Fhiight, Earl of Wincliilsea, Viscount Maidstone, and Barqn Kjtzherbert bf East w ell, ar¬ 
rived to reside at the Sublime Porte, with presents and a courteous letter, demonstrating 
his Sincere friendship, and professing the utmost cordiality and devotion ; which ambassador 
also presented the capitulations, and requested that the most necessity and imjautlnt 
articles thereof might he renewed’ and confirmed, according to custom, whiel* request wa# 
graciously acceded to, and the desired privileges granted to hiffi—viz., 
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LV. That the imperial fleet, galleys, anjl other vessels, departing from our sacred do¬ 
minions, and falling m with English ships at sea, shall in nowise molest or detain them, 
nor take from them any thing whatsoever, but always show to one another good friendship, 
without occasioning them the least damage or injury ; and notwithstanding it is thus declared 
in the imperial capitulations, the said English ships are . still molested by the ships of the 
imperial fleet, and by the beys and captains who navigate the seas, as also by those of 
Algiers, Tunis, and Barbary, who falling in with Jthem whilst sailing from one po^t to 
another, detain them for the mere purpose of plunder, under colour of searching for eupmy’s 
property, anti under that pretence prevent them'from prosecuting their voyage ; now we do 
hereby expressly command, that the provisions of the old canon be executed at the castles 
a and in the ports only, and no where else, and that they shall no longer bejiable to any 
fuifher search or exaction at sea, under colour of search or examination. 

LVI. That the said ambassador having represented that our customers, after having 
been fully paid the proper duties by the English merchants on their goods, delayed, con¬ 
trary to the‘articles and stipulations of the capitulations, to give them the tcscares of 
the g^ods for which they hail already received the duty, with the sole view of oppressing 
and doing them injustice ; we do hereby strictly command that the said customers do never 
jpiore delay granting them the te.scares, and the goods whereon they have once paid the 
duty being transported to another port, in consequence of no opportunity of sale Mhviiig 
occurred in the former port, entire credit shall be given to the tcscares, ascertaining the 
payment already made, agreeably to the capitulations granted to them, and no molestation 
shall be given to them, nor any new duty demanded. 

a LVII. That notwithstanding it is stipulated by the capitulations that the English 
merchants, and other subjects of that nation, shall and may, according to their rank and 
condition, trade to Aleppo, Egypt, and other parts of our Imperial Dominions, and for all 
their goods, wares, and merchandize, pay a duty of three percent only, and nothing more, 
according to ancient custom, the customers have molested the English merchants, with a 
view to oppress them and the subjects of that nation, on their arrival with their goods 
laden on board their ships, whether conveyed by sea or land, at our ports and harbours, 
under pretence of the goods so brought by them not belonging to the English ; and that 
for goods brought from England they demanded three per cent only, but for thosefbrought by 
them from Venice and other ports, they exacted more; wherefore, on this point, let the 
imperial capitulations granted in former times be observed, and our governors and officers 
in nowise permit or consent to the same being infringed. 

LVIII. That whereas it is specified in the capitulations, that in case an Englishman 
should become a debtor or surety, and run away or fail, the debt shall be demanded of the 
debtor ; and if the creditor be not in possession of some legal document given by the surety, 
he shall not be arrested, nor such debt be demanded of him; should an Engli ih merchant, 
resident in another country, with the sole view of freeing hirtlself from the payment of a 
debt, draw a bill of exchange from another merchant, living in Turkey, and the person to 
whom the same is payable, being a map of power and authority, should molest such 
merchant who had contracted no debt to the drawer, and oppress him, contrary to law’ and 
the sacred capitulations, by contending that the bill was drawn upon fun?, and that he was 
bound to pay the debt of the other merchant; now we do hereby expressly command, that 
no such molestation he given in future, but if such merchant shall accept the bill, they 
shall proceed in manner and form therein pointed out; but should he refuse to accept it, 
he shall be liable to no further trouble. 

LIX. That the interpreters of the English ambassadors, having always been free and 
exempt from all contributions and impositions whatever, respect shall in future be paid to 
the articles of the capitulations stipulated in ancient times, without the fiscal officers iuter- 
meddling*Vvith t£ie efl’eits gf any of the interpreters who may happen to die, which effects 
shall be distributed amongst his heirs. 

LX. That the aforesaid King, having been a true friend of our Sublime Porte, hia am¬ 
bassador, who resides here, shall be allowed ten servants, of any nation whatsoever, who 
shall*0e exenjpt from impositions, and in no manner moldsted. 

LXI. That if any Englishman should turn Turk, and it should be represented and 
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proved, that, besides his own goods, he has in jhis hands any property belonging to another 
person in England, such property shall be taken from him, and delivered up to the ambas¬ 
sador or consul, that tjiey may convey the same to the owner thereof. 

The ambassador of the aforesaid king, who resided in our Sublime Porte, being dead, 
Sir John Finch, Knight, a prudent man, was sent as ambassador to the imperial throne, 
and to reside at our Sublime Porte, with a letter and presents, which, on arrival and pre¬ 
sentation to our glorious and imperial presence, were graciously accepted; and the said am¬ 
bassador, having brought with him the sacred capitulations, heretofore granted by our 
august person, and represented to us, dti the part of the aforesaid king, his majesty's 
desire that they should be renewed and confirmed, according to custom, and certain new 
articles add^l to them; to which request we most graciously acceded, by commanding that, 
such additional articles be registered in the imperial capitulations, of which one was ^lie 
imperial comiq^nd, to which was affixed the hatti-sheriff, that is, the hand of our deceased 
glorious father, absolved by God, Sultan Ibrahim, (whose soul rest in glory aud divine 
mercy!) in the year 1053—to wit : 

• LXII. That for every piece of cloth, called Londra, which, from ancient tim^s, was 
always brought by the British ships to Alexandria, there should he taken in that place a 
duty of forty paras, for every piece of kersey six paras, for every bale of hareskins six paras, 
and for every quintal of tin and lead, Damascus weight, fifty-seven paras and a half. 

LXIII. That on afterwards transporting the said goods from Alexandria to Aleppo, 
there should be demanded, by the custom-house officers of Aleppo, for every piece of 
Londra eighty paras, for a piece of kersey eight paras and two aspers, for every bundle of 
hareskins eight paras and two aspers, aud for every Aleppo weight of tin and lead, o^e 
para. 

LXIV. That on the goods purchased by the aforesaid nation at Aleppo, there should 
be paid for transport duty, on every bale of unbleached linen cordovans, and chora- 
sani-hindi, two dollars and a half, for every bale of cotton yarn one dollar and a quarter, 
for every bale of galls one quarter, for every bale of silk ten osmans ; and for rhubarb and 
other tfifles, and various sorts of drugs, according to a valuation to be made by the ap¬ 
praiser, thehe*snould be taken a duty of three per cent. 

LXV. That on carrying the said goods to Alexandria, and there loading them on board 
their shijTs, there should be taken for transport duty, on every bale of unbleached linen and 
cordovans one dollar and a half, for every bale of chorasani-hindi and cotton-yam three- 
quarters, for every bale of galls one quarter ; and for rhubarb and other trifles, and various 
sorts of drugs, after a valuation made thereof, there should be taken tliree quarters of a 
piastre; and that for tho future, no demand wliatever to the contrary should be sub¬ 
mitted to. 

LXVI. •That all commands issued by the chamber contrary to the ahovementioned 
articles should not be obeyed^ but for the future, every thing be observed conformably to 
th^tenour of the capitulations and the imperial signet. 

LXV II. It being stipulated by the capitulations that the English merchants shall pay a 
duty of three per cent on all goods by them imported and exported, without being bound 
to.pay an asper more ; and disputes having arisen with the customers on this head, they 
shall continue to pay duty as heretofore paid by them, at a rate of three per cent only, 
neither more nor less. 

LXVIIL That for the London and other cloths manufactured in England, whether fine 
or coarse, and of whatsoever price, imported by them into the ports of Constantinople and 
Galata, there sliall be taken, according to the ancient canons, and as they have always 
hitherto paid, one hundred and forty-four aspers, computing the ’dollar at eighty aspers, 
and the leone *at seventy, and nothing more shall be exacted from them ; but the cloths of 
Holland and other c min tries, viz. serges, Londrina scarlets, and^otlAr cloths, shall pay, for 
the future, that which hitherto has been the accustomed fluty; and at Smyrna likewise 
shali be paid according to ancient custom, calculated in dollars and leones, for every piece 
of London or other cloth of English fabric, whether fine or coarse, one hundred and twenty 
aspers, without an asper more belhg demanded, or any innovation being’made therein. 

LXIX. It being registered in the imperial capitulations, that all suit! wherein the 
English are parties, and exceeding the sum of four thousand aspers, shall be heard in our 
Sublime Porte, and nowhere else. ' * 
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Tliat if at anytime the commanders ani governors should arrest any EngliWi nun/janf, 
or Other Englishman, on the point of departure by any ship, by reason of ,V ]f 
maud upon him, if the consul of the place will give bail lor him, ..by eliding hint - 
surety until such suit shall bo decided in our imperial divan, such person so arrested sliall 
be released, and not imprisoned or prevented from prosecuting his voyage ; and they who 
claim anything from them shall present themselves in our imperial divan, and there submit 
their claims, iu order that the ambassador may furnjsh an answer thereto. With regapl to 
those for whom the consul sliall not have given hail, the commandant may act as he ( .shall 
think propel 1 . c 

LXX. That all English ships coming to the ports of Constantinople, Alexandria, 
^.Smyrna, Cyprus, and other ports of our sacred dominions, shall pay three hundred asjiers 
for* 1 anchorage duty, without an asper more being demanded from them. 

LXXI. That should any Englishman coining with merchandize turn c Turk, and the 
goods so imported by him he proved to belong to merchants of his own country, from whom 
lie had taken them, the whole shall be detained, with the ready money, and delivered up to 
the ambassador, in order to his transmitting the same to the right owners, without any cf 
our judges or officers interposing any obstacle or hindrance thereto. 

v LXXII. That no molestation shall he given to any of the aforesaid nation buying cam¬ 
lets, mohairs, or grograni yarn, at Angora and Beglibazar, and desirous of exporting Vlie 
same from thence, after having paid the duty of three per cent, by any demand of customs 
for the exportation thereof, neither shall one asper more bo demanded of them. 

LXXIII. That should any suit he instituted by an English merchant for the amount of 
a^deht, and the same he recovered by means of the assistance of a chiaux, he shall pay him 
out of the money recovered two per eeut, and u liat is usually paid for fees in the mvhkemc, 
or court of justice, and not an asper more. 

LXXLV. That the king, having always boon a friend to the Sublime Forte, out of 
regard to such good friendship, Ins majesty shall and may, with his own money, purchase 
for his own kitchen at Smyrna, Saloniea, or any other port of our sacred dominions, in fer¬ 
tile and abundant years, and not in times of dearth or scarcity, two cargoes of tigs and , 
raisins, and after having paid a duty of three per cent thereon, no obstacle' dr hindrance 
sliall he given thereto. •* 

LXXV. That it being represented to us that the English merchants have* been ac¬ 
customed hitherto to pay no custom or scale duty, either on the silks bought liy them 
at Brussa and Constantinople, or on those which come from Persia and Georgia, and are 
purchased by them at Smyrna from the Armenians; if such usage or custom really exists, 
and the same be not prejudicial to the empire, such duty shall not he paid in future : and the 
said ambassador, having requested that the aforegoing articles might he duly respected, and 
added to the Imperial capitulations, his request was aceeded to; therefore, ju the same 
manner as the capitulations were heretofore conceded by our‘-Imperial hatti-slieriff, so are 
they now in like maimer renewed by our Imperial command ; wherefore, in conformity to 
the Imperial signet, we have again granted these sacred capitulations, which we command 
to be observed, so long as the said king shall continue to maintain that good friendship 
and understanding with our Sublime Porte, which was maintained in ’ the happy time, of 
our glorious ancestors, which friendship we, on our part, accept; and adhering to these 
articles and stipulations, we do hereby promise and swear, by the one Omnipotent God, the 
creator of heaven and earth, and of all creatures, that we will permit nothing to Ire done 
or transacted contrary to the tenour of the articles and stipulations heretofore made, 
and these Imperial capitulations ; and accordingly every one is to yield implicit faith and 
obedience to this our- Imperial signet, affixed in the middle of the month of Gamaziel, in 
the year 1086 (corresponding with the year of our Lord, 1675). • ’* 

Teeaty between Great Britain and the Sublime Porte. Concluded at tire Dardanelles, 

the 5th of January, 1809. 5 

(Translation.) 

Ift*the njpie of the Most Merciful God. The objeef of this faithful and authentic In¬ 
strument is as follows; ‘ 

^ Notwithstanding the appearances-of a misunderstanding between the court of Great 
Britain and the Sublime Ottoman Porte, consequent upon toe occurrences of the moment, 
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the two Powers, equally animated with a siycere desire of re-establishing the ancient 
friendship which subsisted between them, and have agreed upon the following Articles : 

Akticbb 1. From the moment of signing the present treaty, every act of hostility 
between England and Turkey shall cease; and iu furtherance of this happy peace, the pri¬ 
soners on both sides shall be exchanged without distinction, in thirty-one days from the 
signature of this treaty, or sooner if possible. 

n. Should any fortresses belonging to the Sublime Porte be in the possession of Great 
Britain, they shall be restored to the Sublime Porte, and given up, with all the cannons, 
warlike stores, and other effects, in the condition in which they were found at*thc time of 
their being occupied by England, and this restitution shall be made in the space of thirtv- 
oue days I'ron^ the signature of the present treaty. 

ILL' Should there be any effects and property belonging to English merchants unficr 
sequestration, within the jurisdiction of the Sublime Porte, the same shall be entirely given 
up, and restored to the proprietors; and in like manner should there be any effects, pro¬ 
perty, and vessels, belonging to merchants, subjects of the Sublime Porte, undSr sequestra¬ 
tion at Malta, or in any other islands and possessions of his Britannic Majesty, they also 
shall be entirely given up and restored to their proprietors. 

IV. The treaty of capitulations agreed upon in the Turkish year 1086 (a.i>. 1675)^ 
in f!ie*middle of the month Gemmaziel Akir, as also the act relating to the commerce of 
the Black Sea, and the other privileges (/> nt.ia.zat ) equally established by Acts at sub¬ 
sequent periods, shall continue to be observed and maintained as if they bad suffered no 
interruption. 

V. In return for the indulgence and good trciftment afforded by the Sublime Porte to 
English merchants, with respect to their goods and property, as well as in all matters 
tending to facilitate their commerce, England shall reciprocally extend every indulgence 
and friendly treatment to the flag, subjects, and merchants of the Sublime Porte, which 
may hereafter frequent the dominions of his Britannic Majesty for the purposes of com¬ 
merce. 

VI. • The last custom-house tariff established at Constantinople, at the ancient rate of 
three per ee1it»aud particularly the article relating to the interior commerce, shall continue 
to be observed, as they are at present regulated, and to which England promises to con¬ 
form. • 

VII. Ambassadors from his Majesty the King of Great Britain shall enjoy all the 
honours enjoyed by ambassadors to the Sublime Porte from other nations ; and ambassa¬ 
dors from the Sublime Porte at the court of London shall reciprocally enjoy all the honours 
granted to the ambassadors from Great Britain. 

VIII. Consuls ( Shuhbcnders) may be appointed at Malta, and in the dominions of 
bis Bi'itanni<* Majesty where it shall be necessary to manage and superintend the affairs 
and interests of merchants of*tlie Sublime Porte, and similar privileges and immunities to 
tliojjp granted to English consuls resident in the Ottoman dominions, shall be duly 
afforded to the “ shahbenders" of the Sublime Porte. 

IX. English ambassadors and consuls may supply themselves, according to custom, 
with such dragomefl* as they shall stand in need of, but as it has already been mutually 
agreed upon, that the Sublime Porte shall not grant the “ barat” of dragoman in favour 
of individuals who do not execute that duty iu the place of their destination, it is settled, 
in conformity with this principle, that in future, the “ barat ” shall not be granibd to any 
person of the class of tradesmen or bankers, nor to any shopkeeper or manufacturer in the 
public markets, or to one who is engaged in any matters of this description ; nor shall 
English consuls be named from among the subjects of the Sublime’Porte. 

X. English patents of protection shall not be granted to dependants, or merchants 
Miho are subjects of tlitf Sublime Porte, nor shall any passport h^ dtlivcred'to such persons, 
on the part of ambassadors or consuls, without permission’, previously obtained from the 
Suljjme Porte. 

XI. As ships of war have at all times been prohibited from entering the canal of Con¬ 
stantinople—viz., in the straits of the Dardanelles and of the Black Sea ; hnd as this Jacient 
regulation of the Ottoman empire is in future to be observed by every power in time of 
peace, the court of Great Britain promises on its part to conform to this principle. 
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XII. The ratifications of the present treaty of peace between the high contracting 
parties shall he exchanged at Constantinople in the space of 91 days from the date of 
this treaty, or sooner if possible. In faith of which, and in order,that the ratilication of 
the twelve articles of this treaty (which has been happily concluded, by the assistance of 
God, anthill the sincerity and good faith of the two parties) may be exchanged ; I, Plenipo¬ 
tentiary of the Sublime Porte, have, in virtue of my full-powers, signed and sealed this instru¬ 
ment, which I have delivered to the Plenipotentiary^of his Britannic Majesty, in exchange 
for another instrument exactly conformable thereto, written in the French language* with 
a translation thereof which has been delivered ‘to me on his part, agreeably to his full 
powers. 

Done near the castles of the Dardanelles, the 5th of January, 1809, whiejj corresponds 
with the year of the Hegira 1223, the 19th day of the Moon Ziilkaa.de. * 

(Signed) ROBERT ADAIR, (L.S.) , 

SEYD MEHEMED EMIN VAHID EFFENDI, (L.S.) 

<5 ' 

Act /if the Sublime Porte, granting to English Merchant Vessels the privileges fif 
Commerce in the Black Sea. 30th October, 1799. 

* (Translation.) ■ 

The friendship and concord which, since time immemorial, have subsisted between the 
Sublime Porte of steadfast glory, and the court of England, being now happily improved 
into an alliance established upon the firmest basis of truth and sincerity; and it being 
beyond doubt, that, in addition to thb numerous advantages reaped hitherto by both 
countries from the new ties so strongly formed between the two courts, many more salutary 
effects will, by the pleasure of God, be witnessed in future; 

» • Mature attention has, therefore, been paid to the representations, relative to the per¬ 
mission being graciously granted for the navigation of English merchant-vessels in the 
Black Sea, which have been of late made, both verbally and in writing, by the English 
minister of this court, Mr. Spencer Smith, our most esteemed friend, in conformity to his 
instructions, and consistently with the confidence he is ever ambitious to matiifest in the 
inviolable attachment which the Sublime Porte, of everlasting duration, professes towards 
his court. • 

In fact, this being a means whereby to evince, in a still further degree, the attachment, 
the regard, and fidelity which are professed towards the court of Great Britain by the 
Sublime Porte, of steadfast glory, whose adherence to the obligations of treaties, as well as 
faithful attention to fulfil the duties of friendship, arc unexceptionable ; and it being sin¬ 
cerely hoped, that many more salutary effects will henceforward accrue from the close con¬ 
nexion so firmly contracted between the two courts ; a cordial grant of thei above point 
is hereby made, as an act springing from the sovereign brfeast of his imperial majesty 
himself. v 

This privilege shall take effect with respect to the merchant-vessels of Great Britain, 
exactly on the same footing observed with those of the most favoured powers ; it being un¬ 
derstood, that its execution be proceeded upon, immediately after the Durthcn of the said 
vessels, the mode of their transit through trie Straits of Constantinople, and such other ar¬ 
rangements as appertain to this matter, shall have been settled in proper detail by friendly 
communication with the minister beforenamed: and that the same minister, our friend, may 
notify this valuable concession to his court, the present memorial is written, and delivered 
to him by express command. Certified, SPENCER SMITH. 

I of Gemaziellcvvel, 1214. (30 October, 1799.) 

Act of the British Parliament, “ to enable his Majesty to make Regulations for the better 
defining and establishing the Powers and Jurisdiction of his Majesty’s Consuls in the 
Ottoman Dominions.” 

[6%t 7, Will. IV., cap. 78.] , [13th August, 1836.] 

I^hekea% by the treaties and capitulations subsisting between his Majesty and the 
Sublime Ottoman Porte, full and entire jurisdiction and control over British subjects 
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within the Ottoman dominions in matters in which such British subjects are exclusively 
concerned is conferred upon the British ambassadors and consuls appointed to reside 
within the said dominions : and whereas it is expedient for the protection of British sub¬ 
jects within the dominions of the Sublime Porte in Europe, Asia, and Africa, and likewise 
in the States of Barbary, as well as for the protection of his Majesty's ambassadors, con¬ 
suls, or other officers appointed or to be appointed by his Majesty for the protection of the 
trade of his Majesty’s subjects in the^aid ports and places, that provision should bo made 
for defining’ and establishing the authority of the said ambassadors, consuls, and other 
officers : be it therefore enacted by the King’s most excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present 
Parliament resembled, and by the authority of the same, that it shall and may be lawful^ 
for his Majesty from time to time, by any order or orders of his Majesty in Council, *co 
make and issujj any directions and regulations touching and concerning the rights and 
duties, jurisdiction, and authority, criminal as well as civil, over his Maj esty’s subjects re¬ 
siding at or resorting to the ports or other places within the dominions of {he Sublime 
Ottoman Porte iij Europe, Asia, and Africa, and likewise in the States of Barbary, Jto be 
exercised and performed by his Majesty’s ambassadors, consuls, or other officers appointed 
or to be appointed by his Majesty for the protection of the trade of his Majesty’s subjects, 
in flie^iorts and places before mentioned, and to establish forms of proceeding in all matters 
coming under the cognizance of the said ambnssadors, consuls, or other officers in virtue of 
such order or orders in council; and to impose penalties, forfeitures, or imprisonments for 
the breach of any such directions or regulations to be enforced in such manner as in the 
said order or orders shall be specified ; and the said ambassadors, consuls, and other officers 
are hereby authorized and required to obey and enforce the said regulations and directions; 
and the same shall be effectual and binding upon all subjects of his Majesty residing at or 
resorting to the said ports and places for the purposes of trade or otherwise. 

II. And whereas cases occasionally arise within the dominions of the Ottoman Porte 
above specified, and in the states of Barbary, wherein the interposition of his majesty’s 
ambassadors, consuls, or other officers is required by the subjects of other Christian powers 
in the dotenfiiitation of differences or disputes between such persons and British subjects ; be 
it therefore ffnaeted, that it shall be lawful for his majesty, by any order or orders in council, 
to make rfliu issue, in the same manner, directions and regulations for the guidance of his 
ambassadors, consuls, and other officers, and of all other subjects of his majesty, in eases in 
which the interposition of his majesty’s ambassadors, consuls, or other officers may be so 
required for the settlement of any differences or disputes which may arise between British 
subjects and the subjects of any Christian power within the dominions of the Sublime Porte 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa, and in the states of Barbary: provided always, that every 
order in council issued by the authority of this act shall be published in the London 
Gazette, and shall be laid before both houses of parliament, and shall not be binding and 
effectual until six months after it shall have been so laid before both houses of parliament. 

III. And be it further enacted, that if any guit or action shall be brought against any 
person or persons for^ any thing done in pursuance of this act, or of any orders or regu¬ 
lations made by virtue thereof, then and in every such case such action or suit shall be 
commenced or prosecuted within six months after the fact committed, and not afterwards, 
except where the cause of action shall have arisen in any place not within the jurisdiction 
of any of his majesty’s courts having civil jurisdiction, and then within six mouths' after the 
plaintiff or plaintiffs, the defendant or defendants, shall have been within the jurisdiction of 
any such court; and the same and every such action or suit shg.ll be brought in the 
county or place where the cause of action shall have arisen, and not elsewhere, except 
where the cause of action shall have arisen in any place not within the jurisdiction of any 
of*his majesty’s courts having civil jurisdiction ; and the defendant or defendants* shall be 
entitled to the like notice, and shall have the like privilege-of tendering amends to the 

— ii._x. .n.... • • i i • .■ i 1 . • 


rendering justices of the peace more safe in the execution of their office, ana for indem¬ 
nifying constables and others acting in obedience to the warrants ; and if the plaintiff^ir 
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plaintiffs shall become. nonsuit, or discontinue any such action after the defendant or 
defendants shall have appeared, or if a verdict shall pass against the plaintiff or plaintiffs, 
or if upon demurrer judgment shall be taken against the plaintiff or plaintiffs, the 
defendant or defendants shall and may recover treble costs, and have the hke remedy for 
the recovery thereof as Any defendant or defendants hath or have in any cases of law. 

Convention of Commerce and Navigation bttween Her Britannic Majest/and 
the Sultan of the Ottoman Empires Signed at Balta-Liman, near Con¬ 
stantinople, lGtli August, 18.38, appended to the preceding Capitulations 
granted in 1809, to Great Britain by the Ottoman Porte, anfending and 
altering certain Stipulations therein contained, as regards t^e Commerce 
and Navigation of the two Countries. 

Ruling the friendly intercourse which has happily subsisted so long between tKe 
Sublime Porte and the kings of Great Britain, capitulations granted by the Porte, and 
•treaties concluded between the two powers, have regulated the rates of duties payable, on 
merchandize exported from, and imported into, the dominions of the Sublime Porte, and 
have established and declared the rights, privileges, immunities, and obligations of British 
merchants trading to, or residing in, the imperial territories. But since the period when the 
above-mentioned stipulations were last revised, changes of various kinds have happened in 
tube internal administration of the Ottoman empire, ami in the external relations of that 
empire with other powers; and her Ma jesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and his Highness the Sultan, have therefore agreed now to regulate 
again, by a special and additional aet, the commercial intercourse of their subjects, in order 
to increase the trade between their respective dominions, and to render more easy the 
exchange of the produce of the one country for that of the other. They liavg conse¬ 
quently named for their plenipotentiaries for this purpose, that is to say: « . 

Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Jreland, the 
Right Honourable John Brabazon, Lord Ponsonby, Baron of Imokilly, a •pger of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Knight Grand Cross of the Most Honour¬ 
able Order of the Bath, of the Nishan of Honour, Ac. &e. A'c., her Majesty’s ambassador 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary at the Sublime Porte, A’c. 

And his highness the Sultan, the most illustrious and most excellent vizir Mustaplia 
Reshid Pacha, minister for foreign affairs, bearing the decoration belonging to his high 
rank, a Knight Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour of France, A c. Arc. ; the excellent 
and most distinguished Mustaplia Kianee Bey, a member of flic Supreme Council of State, 
assistant to the prime minister, president of the council of Agriculture and Industry, a 
minister of state of the first class, hearing the two decorations belonging to his offices,'etc.; 
and the excellent and most distinguished Mehemed Nouree Effendi, a councillor of state 
in the department for foreign affairs, hearing the KitJum of Ilonourv.f the first class, Arc. 

Who, after having communicated their respective full powers, found to be in due and 
proper form, have agreed upon and concluded the following Articles : 

Article I. All rights, privileges, and immunities which have been conferred on the 
subjects or ships of Great Britain by the existing capitulations and treaties, are confirmed 
now and for ever, except in as far as they may' be specifically altered by the present con¬ 
vention : and it is moreover expressly stipulated, that all rights, privileges, or immunities 
which the Sublime Porto now grants, or may hereafter grant, to the ships and subjects of 
any other, foreign power to enjoy, shall be equally granted to, and exercised and enjoyed 
by, the subjects and sliipsW Great Britain. *’ 

II. The subjects of her Britannic majesty, or their agents, shall be permitted to pur¬ 
chase at all place ( s in the Ottoman dominions ("whether for the purpose of internal trade or 
exportation) all articles, without any exception whatsoever, the produce, growth, or manu¬ 
facture of thfc said dominions; and the Sublime Porte formally engages to abolish all 
monopolies of agricultural produce, or of any other articles whatsoever, as well as till 
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permits from the local governors, either for the purchase of any article, or for its removal 
from one place to another.when purchased; and any attempt to compel the subjects of 
her Britannic Majesty *o receive such permits from the local governors, shall be considered 
as an infraction of treaties, and the Sublime Porte shall immediately punish with severity 
any vizirs and other officers who shall have been guilty of such misconduct, and rcfcder full 
justice to British subjects for all injuries or losses which they may duly prove themselves to 
have^suffered. • 

Itf. If any article of Turkish produce, growth, or manufacture, be purchased by the 
British merchant or his agent, for the purpose of selling the saniy for internal Consumption 
in Turkey, the British merchant or his agent shall pay, at the purchase and sale of such 
articles, and jp any manner of trade therein, the same duties that are paid, in similar eir- 4 
eumstances, by the most favoured class of Turkish subjects engaged in the internal tr.-ule 
of Turkey, whqjher mussulmans or rayahs. 

IV. If any article of Turkish produce, growth, or manufacture, be purchased for ex¬ 

portation, the same shall be conveyed by the British merchant or his agent, free of any 
kind of charge or duty whatsoever, to a convenient place of shipment, on its entnj into 
which it shall be liable to one fixed duty of nine per cent ad valorem, in lieu of all other 
interior dutiej. < 

Subsequently, on exportation, the duty of three per cent, as established and existing at 
present, shall be paid. But all articles bought in the shipping ports for exportation, and 
which have already paid the interior duty at entering into the same, will only pay the three 
per cent export duty. 

V. The regulations under which firmans arc issued to British merchant vessels % 
passing the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus, shall he so framed as to occasion to such 
vessels the least possible delay. 

VI. It is agreed by the Turkish Government, that the regulations established in the 
present convention, shall be general throughout the Turkish Empire, whether in Turkey in 
Europe, or Turkey in Asia, in Egypt, or other African possessions belonging to the Sub¬ 
lime Pofte, aml # sball be applicable to all the subjects, whatever their description, of the 
Ottoman dominions: and the Turkish Government also agrees not to object to other 
foreign powers settling their trade upon the basis of this present convention. 

VII. ft having been the custom of Great Britain aud the Sublime I’orte, with a view 
to prevent all difficulties and delay in estimating the value of articles imported into the 
Turkish dominions, or exported therefrom, by British subjects, to appoint, at intervals of 
fourteen years, a commission of men well acquainted with the traffic of both countries, who 
have fixed by a tgriff tile sum of money in tile coin of the Grand Siguior, which should be 
paid as duty on each article ; and the term of fourteen years, during which the last ad¬ 
justment of the said tariff was to remain in force, having expired, the high contracting 
parties have agreed to name conjointly, fresh commissioners to fix and determine the amount 
in irjBney which is to be paid by British subjects, as the duty of three per cent upon the 
value of all commodities imported and exported by them ; and the said commissioners shall 
establish an equitably arrangement for estimating the interior duties which, by the present 
treitty, are established on Turkish goods to be exported, and shall also determine on 
the places of shipment where it may be most convenient that such duties should be 
levied. 

The new tariff thus established, to be in force for seven years after it has been fixed, at 
the end of which time it shall be in the power of either of the parties to demand a revision 
of that tariff; hut if no such demand be made on either side, withiy the six mouths after 
the end of the first seven years, then the tariff shall remain in force for seven years more, 
reckoned from the end of the seven preceding years ; and so it shall be at the end of each 
successive period of seven years. * • • 

VIII. The present convention shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall be exchanged 
at Constantinople, within the space of four months. 

VOL. ii. . F 
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eiipnod the saint*, ami have 

In witness whereof, the respective Plenipotentiaries have f, 

affixed their seals thereunto. , irnl, ,].. v nf_Aiurust. I MAS. 

Doue at Balta-limaii, Co„*.n.in»,, < & ^ t 

(L.S.) MIJSTAPUA lihSlUD. 

(L S.) MlhSTAPHA KIAXEE. 

/Vs.) MEIIEMED SOU REE. 


(L»S.) PONipXBY. 


m Addition at. Articles. —Certain difficulties having arisen between the pmbassador of 

he?* Britannic Majesty and the plenipotentiaries of the Sublime Porte, in fixing the new 
conditions which should regulate the commerce in British goods imported yito the Turkish 
dominions, or passing through the same in transit; it is agreed between his Excellency the 
British Ambassador and the plenipotentiaries of the Sublime Porte, that the present con¬ 
vention should receive their signatures, without the articles which have reference to the 
above-mentioned subjects forming part of the body of the said convention. 

But at the said time it is also agreed,—the following articles having been consented 
to by the Turkish Government,—that they shall he submitted to the approbation of her 
Majesty’s Government, and should they be approved and accepted by her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, they shall then form an integral part of the treaty now concluded. 

The articles in question arc the following : 

u Art. 1. All articles being the growth, produce, or manufacture of the United King¬ 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland and its dependencies, and all merchandize, of what¬ 
soever description, embarked in British vessels, and being the property of British subjects, 
or being brought overland, or by sea, from other countries by the same, shall lie admitted, 
as heretofore, into all parts of the Ottoman dominions, without exception, on the payment of 
three per cent duty, calculated upon the value of such articles. 

And in lieu of all other and interior duties, whether levied on the purchaser or seller, 
to which these articles are at present subject, it is agreed that the importer,‘after receiving 
his goods, shall pay, if he sells them, at the place of reception, or if he sends thfcni thence to 
be sold elsewhere in the interior of the Turkish Empire, one fixed duty of two per Cent; after 
which such goods may be sold and resold in the interior, or exported, without any further 
duty whatsoever being levied or demanded on them. 

But all goods that have paid the three per cent import duty at one port, shall be sent to 
another free of any further, duty, and it is oidy when sold there or transmitted thence into 
the interior, that the second duty shall be paid. 

It is always understood that her Majesty’s Government do not pretend, either by this 
Article or any other in the present treaty, to stipulate for more than the plain and fair con¬ 
struction of the terms employed ; nor to preclude, in any manner, the Ottoman Goc em- 
nient from the exercise of its rights of internal administration, where the exercise of those 
rights does not evidently infringe upon the privileges accorded by ancient treaties, or the 
present treaty, to British merchandize or British subjects. 

II. All Foreign goods brought into Turkey from other countries, shall be freely pur¬ 
chased and traded in, in any manner, by the subjects of her Britannic Majesty or the agents 
of the same, at any place in the Ottoman dominions ; and if such foreign goods have paid no 
other duty than the duty paid on importation, then the British subject or his agent shall 
be able to purchase suqh foreign goods on paying the extra duty of two per cent, which 
he will have to pay on the sale of his own imported goods, or on their transmission for sale 
into the interior ; and after that, such foreign goods shall be resold in the'interior, or ex¬ 
ported, vtithouf further dytyor should such foreign goods have already paid the amount 
of the two duties (i. e. the import duty and the one fixed interior duty), then they shall be 
purchased by the British subject or his agent, and afterwards resold or exported, without 
being ever submitted to any further duty. 

III. Nq charge whatsoever shall be made upon British goods—(such being the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of'che United Kingdom or its dependencies, or the growth, pro- 
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dace, or manufacture of any foreign country, and charged in British vessels and belonging 
to British subjects)—passing through the Straits of the Dardanelles, of the Bosphorus, and 
of the Black Sea, whether such goods shall pass through those straits in the ships that 
brought them, or are trans-shipped in those straits, or, destined to be sold elsewhere, are 
landed with a view to their being transferred to other vessels (and tj>us to proceed«on their 
voyage) within a reasonable time. 

411 merchandize imported into Turkey for the purpose of being transmitted to other 
countries, or which, remaining in the hands of the importer, shall be transmitted by him 
for sale to other countries, shall only pay the duty of three per cent paid on Importation, 
and no other duty whatsoever. 

Done at IJalta Liman, near Constantinople, the 16th day of August, in the year 1838- 

(Signed in the Turkish original.) 

(L. S.) EONSONBY. (L. S.) MUSTAPIIA REMIND. 

(L. S.) MUSTAPIIA RIAN'EE. 

(L. S.) ME1IEMED NOUllEE. 


E.w sanatory Note delivered to Lord Ponsonby by His Excellency Nourec* 
Effendi. on the 27 th of August, 1838, relative to the 2d Article of the 
preceding Convention. 

(Translation.) 

• 

It is stipulated by the 2d Article of the Treaty of Commerce, concluded between the 
Sublime Porte and the British government, on the 25th Djcmaziulevvel, 1254, (16th Au¬ 
gust, 1838,) that English merchants are at liberty to purchase all kinds of merchandize in 
the Ottoman Empire. 

Butrin order that the right of English merchants to sell within the Ottoman Empire, 
or to export, jhe merchandize which they may purchase, may not be liable to misconcep¬ 
tion, the embassy of her Britannic Majesty has desired that an explanation should be given 
on this pqjirt, either in the treaty itself, or in a special note. 

The meaning of the passage, of which an elucidation is requested, is dear, from the 
relation which the subsequent points in the 2d Article bear to each other. But we 
nevertheless repeat, that English merchants may, in virtue of the treaty, purchase within 
the Ottoman Empire, all kinds of merchandize, may, if they think proper, send the same 
abroad after haring paid the duty thereon stipulated by the treaty ; or may, if they think 
lit, resell the same within the Ottoman Empire, on conforming to the arrangements esta¬ 
blished by the said treaty witb reference to internal commerce. 

Such are the arrangements of the treaty ; and we give this explanation to the Am¬ 
bassador, renewing to bis Excellency the assurances of our sincere and perfect friendship. 

The 7tli Djemaziul-akir, 1254, (27th August, 1838.) 


Declaration agreed upon and signed by the respective Plenipotentiaries, upon 
the Exchange of the Ratifications of the preceding Convention, on the 16th 
of November, 1838, 

WHEttEAs.it appears on examining the English translation of the 8th Article of the 
Turkish original of tlip Treaty signed at Balta-Liman on the 16th ,of August, 1838, that 
i%rtain words are inserted in that Article, in the Turkish language, winch have ho cquiva- 
mnt words in the English original of the same Article of that Treaty signed by the British 
Plenipotentiary,—these words being to the effect, that the Treaty is not to come into ope¬ 
ration until the 1st day of March,, 1839; and whereas it is desirable to Jprevcnt all % doirots 
which might arise in consequence of the difference between the texts of th% English and 
T. urkish originals of the Treaty ; it is hereby declared to be tile understanding of the Pie- 
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nipotentiarics on both skies, that the Treaty aforesaid shall begin to have effect on the 
1st day of the month of March, 1839. 

It is further agreed and declared,—the Turkish text of the firsfcof the three additional 
Articles, containing the words, “ overland or by sea," and the words “ or by sea," having 
been omitted in the English text, but having been introduced into her Britannic Majesty’s 
ratifications,—that these words shall be considered as having the same force and validity as 
if they had been inserted in the original Articles sigjied by the British and Turkish Pleni¬ 
potentiaries respectively. - 

Done tit Calender, on the Kith day of NtB'cmber, 1838. 

( Signed in the Turkish original.) 

(L.S.) PONSONBY. (L.S.) MUSTAPHA.KIANEE. 

(L.S.) MEIIEMED NOUREE. 


The terms of the above Treaty, and the Tariff of Duties which follows, have been ac¬ 
ceded to by Austria, France, and Belgium :—Russia has lately negotiated a separate treaty 
-and tariff with the Porte. A precis of this Treaty and Tariff, and of other Treaties "be¬ 
tween the Porte and Russia, will be found in the Supplementary Section of this Volume. 
The import and export duties in the tariff’ agreed to with Russia, are based upon the rate 
of 3 percent, in both cases. Russia has not, however, entered into any stipulation for the 
abolition of the internal duties, in lieu of which, England and France have agreed to pay 
9 per cent on exports. 


TURKISH TARIFF 

Agreed upon by the Commissioners appointed under the 7th Article of the 
Convention of Commerce and Navigation between Great Britain and the 
Sublime Porte, of the Kith August, 1838. 

Tariff of the Rates of Duty payable, according to the Capitulations and Treaties ex¬ 
isting between Great Britain and the Sublime Ottoman Porte, on articles of the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of Great Britain and Ireland and its Dependencies, imported itito 
the Ottoman Empire, and on all merchandize of whatsoever description brought by British 
subjects iifto the Ottoman dominions from other countries, and on articles of Turkish pro¬ 
duce, growth, and manufacture, purchased by British subjects or their agents at places iu 
the Ottoman dominions.for exportation, as well as on articles of Turkish produce, growth, 
and manufacture exported by them from the Ottoman donunions to their Own and other 
countries f which rates 'navp been regulated by Commissioners appointed by his Excellency 
the Right Honourable Lord Ponsonby, her Britannic Majesty’s ambassador on the one jjart, 
an^by Commissiopers appointed by the Sublime Porte on the other part. 

T.hG said Tarifi is to commence to have effect aud be*observed ori and from the lst = 
13th March, 1839. 

1 
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Doties to be levied on Articles imported into the Ottoman Empire, based upon a Rate of 
* Three per Cent ad valorem. 


articles. 


! TurkUb 
Money. 


.English 

iffoncy. 


Almonds, shelled.per eke 

— unshclled.do- 

Alum.cantar 

Alagia from Rusate, narrow,piece 

— wide.do. 

Amber, in pieces.oke 

In cases of disputc^he 3 per 
cent to be taken in kind. 

— in bends ... 4 

Ambergris .mitical 

Amoraiirus. oke 

ATmotto, or rocu.do. 

Anchors. cantar 

Anchovies, olives, and capers 

— 12 bottles; 

Anileeif.cantar; 

Antimony.do. 

Argol-tartar.do. 

Arsenic.oke 

Azure or ultramarine.do. 

Baccala and stuckfiHb.cantar 

Hags, hair.100 bags! 

Balsam from Europe.do. | 

Bark.do. ! 

Bailey, pearled.do. | 

Beads from Venice fconiariu 
de Venizin a Peto).oke; 

— ditto (Luce)..packet of 25 IkIm. 

Beer, English.dozen 

— French and German.do. ! 

— Prussian.do. , 

Beef, salted...cantar 

— jerked (Past^rma).do. ■ 

Bacon, lard, sausages, Otc. j 

(Pasterma). p. .do. , 

Bells, small.....box 

Biscuit and Sour. 

Blankets.each 1 

Boots, English and French..pair 

— Genoa.do. ! 

— German.do. ! 

— Russian.do. j 

Borax .5 okes' 

Bottles, empty, frun^half to , 

1 oke size.100 bottles 

—ditto 2£ okes.do. 

— ditto 4 okes. ...do. 

— ditto large, for tobacco.... do. 

Boxwood.cantar j 

BoxjlR; chip.barrel 

— ditto.dozen 

Brass, sheets and wire.oke| 

— ditto called Lamatakli (La¬ 
metta).•?. case, 

Brfiuly, French.oke} 

Bristles, hogs’.do. j 

Bi immune, rough.cantar! 

— in rolls.do. 

Brushes, *hoe.dozen 

— clothes.do. 

— of brass wire, lor gold¬ 
smiths.2,J dozen 

Butter, English. 

— Russian. cantar j 

Gables, hemp ... . .do. 

— chain.do. 

Candles, tallow.•do. 

— wax.do. 

— spermaceti.oke. 

Cannon, iron.cantarj 

C Anchor.oke 

Caps (Fez), Venetian red and 

.dozen 

— French, superior and in¬ 

ferior. do. 


aspers. 

22 

11 

300 

245 

4JM) 

3000 


3 por cent 
108 
15 
100 
320 

ISO 

130 

900 

900 

15 

IH 

360 

1080 

3 per cent 
do. 
do. 

32 

10U 

144 

102 

37 

210 

300 

1020 

144 

3 per cent 
180 
210 
150 
12 i 
10S 
210 

205 

540 

1080 

4080 

40 

2500 

58 

108 

8 

180 

90 

190 

48 

120 

140 

3 percent 
780 
210 
400 
700 
3100 
1211 
320 
108 

700 


£ •. d. 


ARTICLES. 


Caps,French,large for troops doz. 

— German, in imitation of 

Leghorn.do. 

— ordinary, middling & good do. 

— for troops, a'l qualities... do. 

— Genoa... • do. 

— Leghorn, ordinary and 

good small.do. : 

for troops, all qualities.... do. j 

Capers.cantar j 

Capers, olives, and anchovies I 
12 buttles: 


Turkish 

Aloney. 


asper^ 

584 

180 

80 

300 

205 

200 

550 

100 * 


English 

Money. 


CapotH, from Circassia... 

.. .piece 

<«<> 

Cardamoms. 


3 per cent ] 

Card*, playing. 

..dozen 

40 i 

Coscarilla. 

.... oke 

ion 1 

j Caviar, black. 

. .cantar 

1080 ; 

! — red. 

.... do. 

mo ! 

' Cassia lignea. 

.... oke 

40 

! Chain cables. 

..cantar 

400 

Cheese, English. 


3 per cent 

— Genoese. 

.... oke 

25 

Chip boxes. 

..barrel 

2500 

Chocolate. 

.... oke 

08 

Cinnabar. 

... do. 

102 

Cinnamon. 

... do. 

100 

Cloves. 

.. . do. 

54 

Coals. 

. .cantar 

32 

1 Cochineal. 

.... oke 

300 

Codfish, baccala, and stock- 


fish. 

. .cantar 

300 

Cofree, West India. 

- oke 23 

i — Aloclia, brought from Eu- 


rope. 

-do. 

37 1 

Coffee mills, Russian... 

...each 

7 i ; 

Combs, horn. 

.5 dozen 

100 

— ivory. 

..dozen 

1080 j 

Copper, in bricks or 

P>gs, 


Russian. 

.... eke 

30 

— sheets and rails, Russian., do. 

51 

j Copperas, English. 

..cantar 

100 

— Trieste. 

.... do. 

72 

Coral, in beads, 1st quality., oke 

3900 

— ditto 2d quality. 

-do. 

1800 

— ditto, lowest quality.. 

.... do. 

900 

- rough or unwrought.. 

-do. 

1100 

Clucks. 


3 per cent 

Cords. 



Cords, musical.— (Sec String.) 


Cordage, white & tarred 

..cantar 

210 

Cottou twist. 

.... oke 

03 

-5 dyed or bleached. 

.... do. 

91) 

Cream of tartar. 

.... do. 

23 

Crome, yellow (Geliangiini) . do. 

40 

Cuhebs . 

....do. 

54 

Coffee cups . 

I«0 cups 

400 

Currants, Sicilian . 

. .cantar 

792 

Cutlery' and hardware . 

.... 

3 per cent 

Deal boards . 

. ...each 

13 

Dyewoods.— (See H ood.) 


1 Earthenware. 

.... 

3 per cent 

Elephant’s teeth. 

.... oke 

252 

Felt, Crimea . 

... piece 

45 

— Alagia . 

. f .. do. 

135 

Files, common . 

. - dozen 

15 

— fine, for goldsmiths . 

.... do. 

37 

Fish hooks . 

... 1000 

. 00 - 

Flannel, common ai^l 

mi3- 

• • 

dling qualities ..piece 

55 pikes 

R0U 

— fine . 


3 per cent 

Flax . 

..cantar 

300 

Flowers, artificial . 


3 per cent 

j Flour and biscuit . 


J do. 

I Florentines (Shci'an Bezc.) 

► 


(nut limn'd) 
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OTTOMAN TARIFF. 


ARTICLES. 


Fringe .—{See Gold Lace.) 

Frying pans..canttft- 

Furniture, r chairs, sofa*, «. 

tables, iron bedsteads, See.. 
Furs —{Sec Skins.) 

Galloon, gold and silver, .metical 

— false c.r mock.oke 

Gamboge .do. 

Ginger ...*.cantar 

Gin, Hollands (Gineprn) .... oke 

— ditto.bottle 

Glassware, English. 

French and Belgian, 
in imitation of Bohemia— 
cases, 10,100.case of‘2 qualities 

— Common German and Ve¬ 
netian.large case 

— German and Venetian, co¬ 

loured and cut in imitation 
of English.... 

G1 assessor watches.d ozen 

Glue, black.cantar 

Gold and silver thread, lace, 

• and fringe.metical 

— false or mock.. oke 

— Russian.do. 

Gum Benjamin.do. 

— Gotta.do. 

— lac.do. 

Gunpowder. 

Hair, liorse, loose.cantar 

—vsoats’.... do. 

— human.oke 

Hats, Trieste.dozen 

— English and French.do. 

— Russian...do. 

— straw, German, common . do. 

— ditto, middling quality.... do 

— ditto, fine quality.do. 

— ditto, Leghorn, common .. do. 

— ditto, middling quality... do. 

— ditto, first quality. 

— ditto, woman’s middle and 

ordinary.doz. 

— ditto, ditto, first quality... do. 

— Leghorn.do. 

— ditto, first quality. 

Hemp.cantar 

H ides, dry, American.each 

— horse. do. 

—- ox and cow.do. 

•— buffalo.do. 

Honey .cantar 

Hones or whetstones.each 

Hungary water (aqua della 

Regina) .lOOflaslts 

Indigo, in chests.oke 

— in serons . 

Ipecacuanha.oke 

iron, in bars and bolts, Eng. 

lish.cantar 

— in sheets (Tahta).do. 

— nail rods (I)emat).do. 

— round plates (Sutch) .... 

— iu liars and bolts, Russian ctr. 

— Toe piedi. 

Isinglass .oke 

Ivory, elephants’ teeth .... do. 

— in pieces.do. 

Jalap.do. 

Jewellery. 

Knives and forks .—{See Cut- 9 

lery, English.) 

— German...., ..dozen 

— Circassian.each 

Lacp, gold ao< silver f.. .metlckl 
Lac dye (goruina lacea) .... oke 
Lead, in pigs.cantar 

— sheet.do. 

— red (Minnio).do. 

— wtite,English aud Belgian do. 

— ditto, Qprman.A... do. 

— ditto/^Gonoa.. *.do. 


Turkish 

English 

Money. 

Money. 


3 per cent 

18 

1(15 

141 

720 

1G 

ft 

3 per cent. 


18 

130 

105 

56 

130 

00 

3 per cent 
702 
270 
1080 
680 
1500 
1728 
140 
300 
1200 
250 
501 

3 per cent 

1508 

4320 

1200 

3 per cent 
320 
300 
H'8 
180 
3(H) 

300 

1*1 

520 

300 

3 per cent 
220 

200 

270 

234 

3 per cent 
270 

3 per cent 
360 
252 
00 
72 

3 per cent 


ARTICLES. 


Leather, French, Belgian .. oke 

— Russian, called tabany . do. 

— ditto Ukraine.do. 

— ditto, telatin of Bulgaria do. 

— ditto, yutch telatin, red 

and ts*ac-k. do. 

— ditto, methin.do. 

Lemons .thousand 

Lmt and flax.cantar 

Linseed .....killo, 20 nkes 

Linseed oil .cantar 

LiquorB, rosaglio, syrups, 

&c.100 flasks 

— ditto, ditto.100 bottles 

Liquorice paste.oke 

Looking glasses, German 

paper.dozen 

— without frames.2cases 

— all other sorts. 

Lustrings,false ..oke 

Lock, hang brass .100 

Manna .oke 

Maccaroni, Russian.do. 

— Genoa.do. 

Manufactures, cotton : 

Grey calicoes of every de¬ 
scription (what are termed 
grey muddapoUams not in¬ 
cluded, being rated sepa¬ 
rately).do. 

The tare of each bale, large 
or small, to be calculated 
at 10 okes. 

Calicoes, bleached, 7-8 su¬ 
pers .piece 28 yds. 

— white, long cloth, 30 

inches . 30 do. 

— white, printers’, 42 do. 21 do. 

— dyed and sarsntttcd,7-8 *28 do. 

— shirtings, as Irish, 0 - 8 . 21 do. 

— E. I. Baflos ..12 do. 

— K. 1. Salampnres _18 do. 

— E. 1. long cloths.. 30 do. I 

Cambrics, common, 6-4.. 12 do. j 

— ditto, 8-4 . 24 do. J 

— twilled, called b.izin .. 24 do. 

— satin stripes and spots 12 do. 

Dimities, called bazin-24 do. 

Lappets,common, 6-4.... 10 do. 

— goo J harness springs, 
Waterloo checks, &*•.., ]l> do. 

Handkerchiefs of all sorts 
Maddapollams, dyed, 30 
inches.piece 24 yards 

— grey, ditto.40 do. 

— white, ditto.f.... 40 do. 

Muslins, sevaspoor (tai- 

yils.) 30 iuchts.20 do. 

— ditto, 44 do.20 do. 

— jacconets (merrnee) 30 

do.20 do. 

— ditto,44 ditto.20 do.,. 

Mulls for printing (chap- 

puli) .30 do. 

— 44 do.20 do. 

— yazmahs, 44 do.20 do. 

— fine India. 

Muslin, book, sacaucouli, 

44 inches.10 do. 

Nankeens, striped and 

plain .40 pikes 

Printed calicoes, navy blues, 
light ground plates, and 
all prints of 1 or 2 co. 

lours, 7-8.28 jyls' 

Printed calicoes, of 3, 4, 

and 5 colours, 7-8.28 do. 

Printed muslins, all widths 

and qualities.21 do. 

Lappet shawls. 

Zebra shawls,blue 8c white, 
blue & orangs, and green 
and orange stripes ....34 do. 


4flf 

1000 

27 

t 

23 

670 

3 per cent 
240 
141 
00 
0 
8 


108 

3 jper cent 


no 

250 

3 per cent 


300 

\ per cent 
95 

(continued) 
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A RTICLES. 


Manufacture*— {continued), • 

Zebra shawls, 2 covers 
(terms >Bh).piece 3jyds. 

— blue ground pinedresses 

for Persia. do. do. 

— blue and yellow ground*, 

wit^ sprigs .do. do. 

Velveteens.piece 30 yards 

— priiflud .do. do 

Hundker<hiefs, German red, 

and false colours.dozen 

— ditto, fast colours.do. 

— printed tntisl ..square] 

Muslin, llcrman^alledchap- 

pali. piece 

— ditto ketien .do. 

Nankeens.•. 

— French and Relgian, Shei- 

tan bige, checked and plain, 
fust colours.aune 

-* checked, false colours .... do. 

Calicos, French, 7-8 to 1 pike 
wide .2*2 aunes 

Cambrics and percale, Freuch, 
Rflgi^n, and Swiss, pike 
wide...H do. 

— 1.1 pike wide.......... lOdo. 

— 2 to 2* do.9A do. 

— 2 „ *2i do.S 

— 4 „ 4 * . 3 

H and kerchiefs, French, Bel¬ 
gian, and Swiss, fa>t and 
false colours, f, £ pike ..dozen 

— ditto, 1, 1 £ do.do. 

— checked, l+, If do.do. 

— tulle, embroidered with 
silk, lj, 2 pikes wide.... do. 

— ditto, gauze and crape, 

d Jil d'or et In Inc dor , fast 
and fa 10c colours. 

— of muslin ung* cambric, 

striped borders.dozen 

— of muslin,*corners em¬ 
broidered -.do. 

— printed red, called Bo- 
keia, 2 to 2$ pikes....square] 

— ditto, 1* „ do.dozen 

— ditto, if „ If do.do. 

— common blue, spotted and 

plain ground .do. 

— superior, large and small, do. 

— in muslin, called* kuleru- 

kiari. superior and good 
colours...each 

— ditio, middlmg and in¬ 
ferior . 

Muslin, Swiss, Sevuspoor, 

* If to 14 pike) 

— ditto, Jf „ 1J do 

— ditto, If „ li do. 

— miriuee.3 

— French, Belgian, ^ind 

Swiss, trrodic cn sole, en or 
ct en argent , en Jlcurs et 
& vantage . 

— Brodie and Swibs, d 

bouquet djleur et quadrille 
H> If pike.8aunes 

Printed muslins tor dresses, 
from France, all qualities, 

U» <4 pike.....25. 30 do. 

— Belgian and Swiss, all qua¬ 
lities, 14, 1J pike.22 do. 

Printed cottons. French, Bel* 

• gian, and Swiss, f->r furni? 
lure, superior good colours, 

U, If pike.22. 20do. 

French, all qualities, ]$, 13 

.22 30 do. 

— Belgian and Swiss, for 
dresses, all qualities, 14,1} 

Pfre .. 


>16 aunes 


Turkish 

Money. 

English 

Money. 

ARTICLES. 

Turkish 

Money. 

Fnglish 

Money. 

aspers. 

£ i. d. 

Manufactures— (continued). 

aspers. 

£ a. d. 



Printed cottons : 



150 


— French, Belgian, a*d 





Swiss, 14,14 pike... .22.25 do. 

576 


144 


— ditto, i, 1.52do. 

414 




— ditto, for dresses or furni- 



3 per cent 


ture, all qualities, J, 1 pike 

21G 


408 


— Bengal stripes, railed 



720 


Sirkely. 

3 per cent 




Printed cotton furniture, tyid- 

• 


72 


dling and inferior.22 do. 

252 


105 


— ditto, Russian.30 pikes 

280 


43 


— ditto, Genoese, small.25 yards 

210 




— ditto, ditto, large.38 do. 

504 


150 


India nankeens, .piece of 9 pikes 

64 


00 


Woollen cloth, Goman, com- 



3 per cent 


toon narrow, called reft*] 

1700 




— ditto, wide. 

2850 




— ditto, called reft albeuf f «, An « 

5B5CL 


10A 


Mahoot Seraih. wao ' 

3520 


4? 


— Zifiri, 3 Corona, Cor- J 





posa, Mahoot.J 

4730 


104 


— German, called Sidan .... 

3 per cent 




— French and Belgian .... 

do. 




— Klbeuf, fa^on Elbeuf uso 


• 

144 


Inglese . 

do. 


*•11 


— SasBonia and Lipsica, 2 



102 


pike.55 do. 

0105 


200 


— Mahoot a Corona, Zefini, 



201 


and Corposa grossa.do. 

4730 


300 


Woollen cloths, France, Hoi- 



530 


land, and Belgium, Saya 





and Paraugon.do. 

10,800 




— Mahoot serail .do. 

3520 


32 


— Londrinis. middling and 



05 


ordinary .do. 

2170 


108 


— Sedan.aune 

409 




— Paris, superfine. 

3 per cent 


1800 


— Russian, to pay customs 





on the same footing as 





other nations, quality for 



3 per cent 


quantity. 





Woollen cLtli, Poland, 



108 


2 pieces, 55 pikes 

800 




— called Aba.60 do. 

1200 


210 


Flannel, common and mid 





dling, English.55 do. 

800 


75 


— fine . 

3 per cent 


400 


Blankets .each 

180 


172 


Carpets, English...pike 

60 




Carpets, Russian.each 

72 


57 


German cloth, common, 2 pike 



108 


per 55 pikes 

3900 




Flannel, German.do. 

850 




Note. — English woollen 



43 


cloths. All English cloths, 





similar in quality to those 



3 pftr cent 


rated in this tariff by 





other nations, shall pay 



120 


these rates; and all 



100 


other sorts, not parti- 



00 


• cularly described, in- 



105 


fenor, middling, and su- 





perior, to pav 3 per cent. 





Worsted stuffs, German. 




Shallee Merinos, 1 pike wide 


3 per cent 


pike 

14 



— 2 ditto.do. 

28 



Merinos, I pike wide .do. 

31 

130 


— 2 ditto.do. 

02 



English shallee, in imitation 




of Angora camblets, lust- 


470 


ings, &c. 1 pike wide. .24yards 

1080 



Shallee, plain narrow.do. 

378 

300 


— figured.do. 

540 



— printed 1$, 2 pikes.do. 

1200 



— plain ditto. ......P. do. 

a 1080 



— figured ditto..\.do. 

1224 

612 


Moreen damask forcurtains, 




all widths.do. 

1332 

350 


Sh*Honn», called Sop In) li*. do. 

540 




Shawls, French, long and 

l 




square, in imitation of 



200 


Cashmere. 

3 per cent 



(continued) 







































































OTTOMAN TARIFF 


ARTICLES. 

M anufactures—( continued ). 
Simula, Merlin, with fringe.dozn. 
liitien cloth, German, shirt- « 
ing of all qualities ....45 piker 

— Swiss, unbleached 1$ pikes 

10 aunes 

— ditto 2, 2J.do. 

— ditto ‘2$, 2$.do. 

— ditto 3J, 3.}.do. 

— ditto 4, 4$ -.!.do. 

— Russian wax or oil.piece 

— ditto mizza liinettu.do. 

— ditto raveuduk.do. 

% ^i'lo culled Salcatti, table 

cover.*2-1 pikes 

— ditto ditto superior.. .30 do. 

— ditto diito wide and fine., do. 

— ditto ditto narrow.do. 

— Polish inferior and su¬ 
perior .(»0 do. 

Common bagging, all sorts in 
rolls .«. do. 

— very ordiuary.cantar 

Linen drills, English, 1 pike 

« wide...yard 

— cloth, called Khamhanc 

14 pike.30 pikes 

— ditto Ketirn kaniba 1|-do. 

Cravattes dc soie, black and 

other colours, Jichc ft 
foulard, cm soie, uu cm soie 

ct colon . 

St flT*, lustrines, gold and 
silver.pike 

— richer.do. 

— taffetas, simple, French, 
Belgian and Swiss, satin 
levantinea and serge £ 1 pike 

per aune 

— ditto 14,2.do. 

— taffetas and satin, French, 

Belgian and Swiss, d fu ur 
appclt'e cruise , 1 pike .. do. 

— ditto a Jlcitr brodee .do. 

— ditto brodee cn or .pike 

— satin, Florence.do. 

— ditto mantini.do. 

— crape. No. 22, narrow.2pieces 

— ditto 30 wide.do. 

— tulle. No. 2, 24 pikes.pike 

— ditto silk, checked, I}, l‘{.(lu. 

— velvet, silk.do. 

— diito simple.do. 

Marocchini.each skin 

A!arena, dry salt fish.oke 

Musk. 

Muskets.each* 

Nails, English and Belgian j 

cn 11 tar 

— Austrian.do. 

— French, Russian and 

Butch.do. 

— with gilt heads.5 papers 

Needles.1000 

— sewing.50.000 

Nuis, pistachio.oke 

Nutmegs ...do. 

Ochre.cantar 

Oil, olive. V. .nke 

— linseed .....cantar 

— of vitriol. .oke 

— of turpentine (aequa do 

rata) .do., 

Paint, prepared. 

Paper, English. 

— German de Navigase... .ream 

— ditto xuangifpevi ,.t.dor 

— ditto tre lime and leone., do. 

— ditto tre capclli.do. 

— ditto roale.do. 

— ditto imperiale.do. 

— dit‘p dittosupeifine...*.. do. 

— ditto d’prali (gilt).• .. do. 


Turkish 

Money. 


GO 

43 

3 per rent 
342 


25 

3 per cent 
do. 

3d 
. 103 
* 120 
03 
288 
GOO 
1500 
•255 


articles. 

Manufacturer—( continued ). • 
Paper, German coloured... ream 
— French au raisin.do. 

— ditto ditto cloche.do. 

— ditto ditto lettre.do. 

— ditto ditto croiflctto.. .‘24 reams 
— Kiissiiyi blue and white 

per 288 sheets 

— Prussian, post.ream 

— (fbnoa.do. 

— Leghorn luna ..do. 

— ditto luna mezzano .do. 

— ditto posta.do. 

Parasols and small umbrellas 

each 

Pearls, false ... .packet, 10 hales 

Pepper, black.oke 

Pimento.do. 

Pins, common.1000 

— enamelled. 

Pistols, fowling pieces, tic .. 

Pitch and tar. 

Precipitate . oke 

Prussian blue ..do. 

Pauk,escaor ainadou.do. 

— called Mautue.do. 

Peel, lemon and orange.do. 

Quicksilver .do. 

Raisins, Sicily.cantar 

Razors. German.dozen 

Rhubarb. oke 

Rice, less 20 per cent on the 

market value. 

Rncou.—(.Sir Annotlo.) 

Rosa^'lio, liquors, ifcc... 100 flanks 

— - ditto.. 100 bottles 

Rum.oke 

Siibardilla...do. 

Sal ammoniac.do. 

Saltapurilla.do. 

'.Salt fish.cantar 

Salt etre. do. 

J Salts, English. 

j Salcatti...dram 

j Slates, common Genoa.each 

ISai dines, barrel of 3, 4 okra 
j ban nl 

S. issors aud penknives, Ger- 

I man ...dozen 

— Russian.... 

English cutlery. 

Scv* lies, large and small 

(Falci).each 

Sealingwax, German.oke 

— Frincli.do. 

Seed, hemp.kilo, 20 okes 

Sugars.1000 

Sheets of brass.— (SecfJJrass 
s/n 1 Is.) 

Shagreen, Crimea.each skin 

Shot.tviitar 

■ Silver spangles and tinsel 

dram 

Shoes, men’s—Prussian, Ger¬ 
man, and Sicilian.pair 

— women’s and boys. 

— ditto French and Belgian do. 

— men’s.do. 

— boy’s.do. 

Skins, small gray, un¬ 
dressed .1000 

— ditto fr ni Siberia.do. 

— ditto black. do. 

— ditto gray, dressed .. 10 skins 

— ditto black.do. 

— common ermine, called 

lusca.40 do* 

— ermine ditto rakoom.do. 

— fox, from Azoff.each 

— red fox, first quality.do. 

— common fox.. do. 

— black fox.pair 

— white fox ..each 


180 
00 
• !l 
15 
18 

3 per cent 
do. 
do. 

1118 

57 

3ft 

30 

10 

KiO 

3'JO 

15 

252 

3 per cent 

408 ! 

1000 

15 

31» 

80 

GO 

30 

800 

3 per fcynt 
I04 

n • 


3 per cent i 
do. | 


82 

3 per cent 
43 
1*5 
18 


(continued) 
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ART 1C L ES. 

Turkish 

Money. 

English 

Money. 


# 

aspers. 

£ s. d. 

Skins, fox, in small pieces 

...oke 

100 


— fox tiirnats, white. 

. pair 

30 



. .each 

120 


hair ..100skins 

4Xi 


— white hare. 

toloom 

00 


— c >U«1 carsak. 

. .each 

40 


— black cat. 

.. do. 

18 


— comiMi sable, called ! 



zedum. 

.. do. 

72 


— small pieces of ditto ... 

.. .oke 

720 


— lynx. 

..each 

510 


— beur.. 

.. do. 

180 


— finnc saiisac. 

.. do. 

15 


— common sable susaneine. do. 1 

30 


— Polish, middling and in- 



ferinr quality, satuAi ... 

... paii- 

270 


— Russian, first quality 




samari. 

.. do. 

000 


— bellies, samari.. 

... do. 

144 


—dtails ditto. 

... do. 

40 


— small pieces of sable samari 




oke 

540 


— feet and small ditto.. .. 

.. do. 

180 


— aBdgia guudgeti. 

..each 

10 


— small pieces of fox and 



guuilgen. 

...oke 

108 


— heaver (eastern). 

. each 

00 


— fox, kalpaku of Bucaiia 

.. do. 

120 


— ditto, Zapovia . 

.. do. 

54 


— ditt<\ Crimea. 

. do. 

80 


— ditto, Russia. 

.. do. 

130 


— Rout. 

.. do. 

30 


— calf, diessod. 

.dozen 

1200 


— ditto Tuscan. 

.. do. 

200 


Snuffers.per 5 dozen 

288 


Soap. 

.. oke 

10 


Spangles of tinsel.metical 

• 25 


Spectacles, German, in 

boxes 



5 dozen 

75 


— mounted, in metal. 

.dozen 

00 


Spelter or zinc. 

... oke 

10 


Spoons, pewter, 1 *G<irfnan . 

.dozen 

30 

i 

Starch (amidol. 

.. oke 

13 


Steel, German? Encli-h and 



French...*.”.. 

can tar 

510 


— Russian. 

.. do. 

420 


Stockings, cotton and linen. 



English . 

.dozen 

300 


-- ditto, half hose. 

.. do. 

InO 


-- cotton and linen, German, do. 

250 


— ditto, half hose. 

... do. 

125 


woollen, German. 

... do. 

280 


— ditto, half hose . - 

... do. 

140 


— silk, English and French, do 

000 


— ditto, half hosjP. 

.. do. 

315 


— woollen, Russian. 

.. do. 

72 


— cotton, Genoa. 

... do. 

IH0 


— ditfp, half hose, Genoa , 

... do. 

120 


— Prussian. 

.. do. 

180 


Strings, vio in or musical 

.. do. 

3d 


Sturgeons, salted. 

...oke 

22 


— d.tto, media.j 

t-. do. 

30 


Sublimate. 

.. do. 

1^0 


Sugar, refined, in loaf. 

cantar 

J0S0 


— ditto, crushed. 

.. do. 

828 | 


— muscovado, all sorts ... 

.. do. 

012 ! 


Sulphur, rough. 

... do. 

00 1 


— in rolls. 

... do. 

ioo ! 


Tallow. 

... do. 

000 


Tapes (cordil’e). 


3 per Cent 


— worsted (cnrdondiui)... 

.piece 

7 


1 ar and pitch. 


3 percent 


— ditto, Russian. 

cantar 

90 


Tartar.— (See Arsol.) 




Tea, English. 

.. -«ke 

108 


—•Russian. 

... do. 

540 


Teeth, fn.li. 

... do. 

120 



ARTICLES. 

Turkish 

Money. 

English 1 
Money. 


91 

aspora. 

£ ». if. 

Teeth, elephants’ . 


252 


Thimbles, brass. 

H. 

40 


Thread, cotton Mewing 

■HUM 



gross of balls 

180 


— linen (Felo de lino) Rus- 



sian. 

. cantar 

700 


— hemp (Felo de cauapi) 



Russian.. 


300 


— white, from Ghorzin .. 


M * 


— gold, called k*abd(>n.K0 drams 

1080 


— gold and silver, fringe | 



ami galloon.per metical; 

18 


— linen from Venice- 

.oke 

115 


Tin in bars. 

..cantar 

2000 


— plates. 

.2 boxes 

12(50 


Tongues, salted, and 

sau- 



sages, Russian. 

. .cantar 

475 


! Treacle, Venice (Tiriac >)... .oke 

120 * 


Turpentine... 

.... do. 

14 


Twine. 

. .cantar 

90.1 


1 Twist, cotton, gray Austrian .oke 

60 


— ditto, English. 

.... do. 1 

63 


— ditto, dyed or bleached., do. 

90 


! Toys. 

.... do. 

3 per cent 


rifl e, Russian. 

__ do. 

IS 


Ultramarine.. 

-do. 

18 


1 Umbrellas, silk. 

... .each 

270 


— small and parasols... 

.... do. 

1 0 


— co*tun, linen oro.I cloth.dozen 

084 


Verdigris. 


36 


— refined. 


82 


Vermicelli...... 

-do. | 

8 


Vinegar.. 

. .cantar! 

108 ! 


Vitriol, blue. 


18 


Watches, small silver 

and 



metal. 

....each 

1050 


— gold and musical_ 


3 percent 


Watch glasses. 

...dozen 

& 


VVater, lemon flower.... 

. .cantar 

120 


— Cologne (eau de 

Co- 



l"K»e) . 

.6 flasks 

108 


— lavender (eau do 

la- 



vande). 

. 100 do. 

300 


— lavender. 

. . .bottle 

27 


Wax, bees’. 

..cantar 

2350 


Wax candles. 

.... do. 

3100 


Whetstones. 

.... each 

WJ 


Wine, Champagne 

Avis- 


trian . 

.. .bottle 

57 


— ditto, French . 


43 


— Bordeaux. 

• • ■ • do. 

22 


— common French. 


44 


— Marsala... 

.... do. 

4£ 


— Port.. 

. ..bottle 

43 


— Madeira and sherry.. 

-do. 

33 


Wire, brass. 


58 


— iron, common Russian 

. .cantar 

702 


— ditto, English. 

.... do. 

502 


— ditto, fine. 

.... do. 



— ditto, German. 

.... do. 

800 


Whod, cork.. 

.... do. 

154 


— logwood. 

.... do. 

100 


— Pernambuco. 

.... do. 

1500 


— Santa Martha. 

... . do. 

378 


— ebony . 

. . .. do. 

540 


— sandal.. 

... . do. 

380 


— lignum vita:. 


3 per cent . 


— mahogany . 


do. V 


Wool, sheep’s, Prussian 

.... do. 

360 


— meriuoex . 


115 


Cotton cloth, Swiss 3j, 

. 34 



pikes .; 

10 tunes 

398 


— ditto 4 }. 

.... do. 

475 


— dittu 2g 24 . 

- do. 

273 


— ditto 1 3 8 . 

. .. .do. 

. 234 


— ditto, 2 3.8,24 . 

....•do. 

• *95 



All non-enumcrated goods to pay 3 per cent ad valorem. 

The 2 per cent additional duty on imports when sold or sent into tl$ interior fijf sale, 
in lieu of all other internal duties, to be reckoned as two-thirds of the rates o$ the present 
tariff'. 

Galata of Constantinople, April 27, 1839. 
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OTTOMAN EMP1KI-. 


L)uttt:s ou Articles exported from tlie Ottoman Efripirc. 


A rti c l- ES. 


— from Kornt-lia.do. 

Butter, produce of Tin- 

* ^!7y.(quintal 

Boxwood, <>f all sorts... do. 
Boulamatch, a Turkish 


Coffee, Mocha..*.do. 


idles, . 

Coloc>*ih.oke 

Cotton wool, Komclia, 
Syria, and Cyprus.quintal 
w — Anatlia, all sorts... do. 

*-7 Egyptian.do. 

Cotton, yarn, from 


— ditto, white.do. 


- old. 


Caps, ri d, from Tunis, 


Drops and Dyes : 

— Gul Hohar, or red 


— gum Tragacamh, fine.oko 

— ditto, in sorts .. .... do. 

— ditto, Arabic, of all 

sorts.do. 

— ditto, myrrh.do. 

— incense.quintal 

— indigo, from Egypt .. .eke 

— opium.250 ds. cheque 


— orpinient.do. 

— mffrou, front Anatolia do. 

— ditto, fiom R midia.. do. 

— safflower, from Aua- 

tolia.do. 

— ditto, from Egypt 

quintal of 44 okes 1 

— gum sandarach.oke; 

— Madder roots, from 

Cyprus, Syria, and 
Tripoli .quintal 

— ditto, from AntoliH... do. | 

~ gum mastic.case of 70 okesi 

— ditto, picked.ukej 

— scammony.do. 

— sal nmmouiac, from 

Egypt.do. 

— senna .. .do. 

— yellow berries, from 
Anatolia, Cesar ia, Iski- 
lip, and other places, do. 

— ditto, from Romelia. 

all sorts.ad valorem 

— jalap, from Anatolia, do. 

— ditto,from Rumeliu.ad rah 0 p ct. 

Figs,all Boris.. do. 

Fish, salted,'all sorts ... do. 

Goats’ wool, from An¬ 
gora and Cumuli, all 
*'*rt . oke 

Crain and Pulse ; f 

-- wheat, from Turkey.killo 

— ditto. i do 1 

— 1 i.diau corn, liito ... do. 



... 


s~ 

si 

| d 

1 ft 3 

Total 

Duty 


; 

. 

aspe a 

ispur* 

as pern 

Iti 

1 5 

21 

** 

4 

10 

j 2570 

71-2 

3 ms 

j HO 

17 

187 

1 

,0 p.Ct. 

3 p.ct. 

12 p.ct. 

j i 

12A: 40 

120 

43 

172 

9 p.ct. 
■9 p.ct. 

3 p.ct. 
3 p.ct. 

| 12 pc 

121) 

43 

172 

2211 

73ti 

2052 

2551 

H51 

3405 

4270 

1 *25 

5701 

257 

7!) 

3m 

HRS 

51 

220 

1 104 

04 

258 

| 1IW 

30 

144 

•n 

32 

120 

2 IK 

81 

329 

2100 

720 

2SHI) 

2100 

720 

2880 1 

;» p-«- 

3 p.ct. 


; 21 

7 


■' 386H 

1200 


237 

70 


108 

30 


81 

27 


■Id 

10 


low 

048 


702 

234 


, 101)0 

303 


! 75c; 

232 

i 

57 

12 


145* 

480 


3.8 

120 


102 

51 


5404 

1821 


54 

18 


1080 

360 


1044 

048 


■7 1 , (mo 

7200 


432 

144 

1 

1836 

012 


135 

45 


07 

32 


303 

100 


f 50 

10 


140 

40 


0 p ct. 

3 P ct. 


V. p ct. 

3 p ct. 


1) p ctf 

3 p ct. 


130 

43 


150 

48 


07 

23 


75 

. 45 



M £ 

j2 a, 

a « 


J^R TIC L ES. 


s. rf.iGrain and pulse: 

]— peas, beans, lentils, 

.ad vale 

!— oats....do. 

- tyc. 


r 


• Ox. 


. do. 


Leather, tanned, of 
Yhiredi.per si 

— ditto, of Aidtn.do. 

— buffalo, called Yerly. do. 

— buff.lo, of Egypt ....skir 

— morocco, of Cesaria 

and Kidin.5 skim 

— ~ ditto, of Our.hak, red 0 do. 

— ditto, of Tossia.6 do. 

ditto, h’mr, of Sparta, 

Coniah. Adynz-k, and 
Niconiedia.per skin 

— ditto, black,of Oucbak Odo. 

— ditto, scarlet, of 

ICiicly, and Baluk- 
koaser.ikin 

— ditto, red, of Coula 

and Ucigni, large.do. 

— ditto, sma.l. do. 

j ditto, yellow & black, 

of Coiil,i anil Sparta do, 

' Leeches.oki 

! Manufactures, Tuikish: 


— Sinuna, called Oii- 

j ebak . 

|— Sejud£a, of Kudos, 

, Coniah, Z1II6, Oucbak, 

I and other Serfjades.ad val. 

(Horsecloth*.each 

( — from Cyprus, coloured do. 

j— from Caraheissar, 

white and coloured ... do. 
Hair thread and empty 
hair sacks, from Ro- 

tnelia and Anatolia.,ke 

Agbabany, worked fine 

pur piecej 

— of Bagdad .do. 

— of Ustluk., r ... do. 

— ditto, striped.do. 

Al-idja, of Damascus and 

Kitaiiy .do. 

— of Aleppo.do. 

— magnesia. ,pr bale100 prs. 

— Tire and Bor... .per piece 

— Diarliekcr .do. 

Koiichassi, white, co¬ 
loured aud mixed with 
Demizly.oke 

Sashes, of Flama.piece 

of Tripoli.do. 

called Batnry.do. 

I— woollen,white and co¬ 
loured, of Caradj ilar..okej 
Sliallee, white, of Tossia.pee 

I— coloured .do. 

Shallce, and soff, of 
Angora, wide and nar¬ 
row .per piece 30 pico 1 

Shawls, culled C ardj alar, pee | 

— called Tallet.pair 

j— of Tunis, white.each 

of D mhtk .do. 

I— of lielaly.do. 

coloured .!.do. 


P 

o 5 

Export 
Duty. I 

i 

aspers 

j aspers 

9 p.ct 

!® p-ct. 

0 p.ct. 

3p.(X 

75 

2l 

3240 

1080 

1020 

540 

0 p.Ct. 

3*j>.ct. 

480 

102 

324 

108 

2 00 

721) 

072 

331 

1080 

300 

1206 

432 

1080 

3G0 

102 

54 

972 

124 

270 

00 

210 

72 

104 

05 

210 

7*2 

210 

72 

1188 

390 

210 

*32 ' 

i 

9 p.ct. 

3 p.ct.* 

270 

90 

216 

72 

102 

54 

102 

34 

1944 

048 

234 

)0S( 

270 

90 

210 

72 

1188 

300 

0(8 

210 

19,410 

0180 

V<J 

72 

480 

102 

540 

180 

270 

90 

2100 

720 

018 

216 

270 

00 

540 

180 

048 

216 

5400 

1800 

102 

54 

1080 

300 

237 

79 

1350 

450 

048 

210 

048 

216 


M £ 
01 


I £ *> 
\ 4 tL 3 

= j? 
1 WE 


£ s. 


(continued) 
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ARTICLES. 


■a . 

£JP 

a 

f a 


h 


aspers 

1350 

004 

750 

270 

540 

324 


aspers 

540 

260 

252 

DO 

180 

108 


83 

100 

100 

54 

504 

or, 


Confirm and Tcliiatard of 

Damascus.piece 

Ditto of Aleppo.do. 

Ditto and Moliai'6, of 

Broiftsa.do, 

Cushioiujoversof Brons- 
sa, rinfcd Belt'd... .pair] 

— and Beledjek plain, do. 

— of Merxifouui.do. 

Printed caliroes of Cy¬ 
prus, for qiiil^i and 
table-cloths.piece) *248 

— called fayla, with 
boebteha & cushion*. .4 do. 302 

— for luattrasset) ...".piece 302 

— for sashes.do. 102 

— for sofas.assortment 1512 

— of Diarbrker.piece 101 

—®for quilts and bocas^d 

of Demizly and Tonal, do. | 102 

Ichraras, woollen, whito 
and coloured, of Ko- 

imHia.oke| 324 | 108 

Handkerchiefs, square, 
of muslin of the coun¬ 
try, called Nefti Su- 
kery.. pr piece 100 squares 
Tablecloths and napkins, 
plain and embroidered 

2 pieces! 2700 j 900 
Sevay and Beldar, plain .pce| 3780 , 1200 
Table cloths of Flama, 

embroidered.pair! 1024 ; 540 

— plain.do. | 048 ; 210 

— of Broussa, called 

Fonts.do. 432 ' 144 | 

— of Pestemel.do. 270 i 1*0 

— of Akbasli, ditto. do. 135 i 45 

— of Sal^piica.do. 320 ! 108 

Tchitary, hendiretvand 

Mebemet Chkhy... .pitcc 2100 i 720 

— of Aleppo .y,.do. 750 i 252 

— of Damascus.do. 1350 | 450 

— o 1 lliarbeher.do. 048 | 210 

Haste, common.piece of 

32 pikes! 618 ! 210 

— fine Houmayoun_do. I 1080 ! 300 

— ditto A Voile..15 pikes 270 90 

Haase, line, of Aleppo 

per piece of 15 piles 5-0 180 

— ditto, called Dagh.... do. 270 90 

Woollen cloth, called 

1’apas Mouhayeri .... do. 378 120 

•— culled TossiaAbale of 

90 pieces 21,000* 7£00 

Cloth of Merzifoum 

pieces 100 pikes each 8700 2700 

— of Drama.oke 324 108 

— of Alaye.. ..piece 18 pikes 194 65 

— of ditto. 9 do. 81 27 

— of M alatia. .*ke 270 90 

— Of'/.in .do. 270 90 

— of Riza.do. 1188 396 

— called A star of Harait..do. U~0 90 

— wide, of Kedos.bale50 pcs 6750 2250 

— narrow.60 do. 5184 1728 

— Ilarnalat, of Tire.oke 540 180 

— called A star, of Gesa- 

ria, Nigde and Sevas..pcs. 104 0‘» 

— Gucyrg.do. 216 72 

— Kastarabol ...bale 60 pcs. 11,664 3888 

— Tash Kiuj<r6.piece 102 54 

— ofTokat.do. 216 72 

— of Moussul, coloured . do. ■ 237 7D 

-•of Minemen. do. 140 46 

Nuts, hazel.quintal 756 252 

— walnutsperkillo.100ok.es 648 216 

— pi%e pips in the Bhell .oke 43 14 

Oil ef roses. ..medical, 1$ ds. 108 36 

— olives.....quintal 1830 012 

Ostrich feathers.ad val. 9 p.ct. 3 p.ct. 

1 aste lor shoemakers, J 

all sorts.oko 37 j 12 


If I 


« o 

p ° 


aspers j£ t. d. 


ARTICLES. 


gs- 

4> 3 

sa 


5*3 C 3 
j s=p 


jaspers aspers aspers 


Paste, made of raisins, 

. called Kenfter ... .quinta#! 1080 360 

Petmes. a.i val.,9 p.ct. 3 p.ct, 

(Putargo.do. if*p.ct.j3 p.ct. 

Raisins, called Sultan^ 1 


— Sultantf Tihesiue and 

Yerly.da 

ditto Vourla.do. 


Rezaky of Voula "i 

Tchesnid A Mia.> 

- Menteche & Yerly. j 


do. 


— Hezaky of Cara- 

bourme .....do. 

— ditto Beylergi.do. 

— ditto black.do. 

— ditto currants.do. 

,— Stanceio and Samos., do. 

I Rice from Egypt,"! 

. Philipoli . 

j- Trebizond and va] 

j other places..... .J 
Seed, cummin.oke 


.— linseed.do. 

— sesame...do. 

— mehlep.oke 

Saltpetre and Natron, 


i Silk pods or Straaia.. 


Srhiuma de Mare.case 

; Sp«.nges .ad val. 

• Skins, goa*. Angora... .each 

Fheep and goat.do. 

j — lamb and kid.do. 

;— hare, from Asia...per lOOj 

'— ditto, Roiuelia.do. 

sheep, dyed.each 

j — ditto, dressed of Ada.. do. 

buffalo and ox, dry 
! and salted, large and 

• small.ad val. 

Silk, Broussa & Sand-A 

jarks, of Hudaven- | 


Saroukan, Curassi, | 
and Kodjaylv.j 

— Salonica, Tricala, and 

Yanina.do. 

— Adriauople and Ter- 

nova.do. 

— Amassiri.do. 

— Payamhol and Sand- 

jack“, of lidin, SegUa- 
In, and Mentis hi.do. 

— Syria and Cyprus.... do. 

Timber, all sorts-ad val. 

Thn ad, for nets.oke 

— in skeins.do. 

— (lax from Anatolia.... do. 

from Hamit.do. 

— Argatch.do. 

— Kestembol and Alaye. do. 

— Tit# ...do. 

— Dardanelles.do. 

Caradjalao.do. 

— Keleb and Surmin£... do. 

Marcula.do. 

Tongues, smoked, sail- • 
sages, and dried meats 
of all sorts.ad va . 

Tallow, yellow and white, v 
of v\ alachia, MokV- 
via, and other Turkish 
provinces.quintal 

Tobacco in leave*, called 
Gheubeck, iu bohtchas 

* oke 

|— in bohtchas of linen 
cloth.. do. 

— ErmiA in bobtchal.,, do. 


1620 

540 

1296 

432 

1512 

504 

750 

252 

972 

344 

432 

144 ; 

307 

m 

1620 

540 

345 

1,5 

! ; 

9 p.ct.;3 p.ct. 1 

i i 

21 

7 ! 

140 

47 l 

194 

65 

302 

100 , 

M 

10 

» p.ct. 

3 p.nt 

1830 

612 

9 p.ct. 

3 p.ct.; 

y p.ct. 

3 p.ct.j 

5100 

1800 1 

9 p.ct. 3 p.ct.! 

378 

126 : 

44 

10 i 

27 

0 i 

1728 

570 1 

918 

300 i 

140 

■16 j 

54 

18 1 

9 p.ct. 

3 p.ct. 

1 

2100 

720 

2100 

720 

2100 

720 

2100 

720 

1020 

510 

1296 

432 

0 p.ct. 

3p..-.l. 

270 

90 

243 

81 

HO 

28 

216 

72 

54 

18 

135 

45 

270 

90 

135 

45 

210 

72 

162 

54 

135 

45 

9 p.ct. 

3 p.ct. 

• 

2010 

073 

»«£ 

30 

66 

39 

06 

22 


£ d. 


Money. 
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OTTOMAN KM PIKE. 


ARTICLES. 

es 

at 3 

SQ 

Export 

Duty. 

Total 

Duty. 

H 


Internal 

Duty. 

I* 

w fl 

*a iA 
s ++ 
o 8 > 

hq : 

English 

Money. 

Tobacco, Rfroie in bales.ole! 
— of ttafra, Saun-ouir, 
Couuiasi, Pirsiehau, 
Kasmit,& other places. do. ' 
Thread, white, of Manas- 

nia.ad val 

Valonia, all sor^*-quintal! 

a **' | 

. 

1 aspers 

1 1» 

asper* 

£ s. d 

Wool, Bheep’s, Hue and 
coarse. . .quinta 1 

aspers 

2214 

200 

aspers 

738 

07 

aspers 

£ s. d. 

56 

; 

9 p.rt.; 
720 1 

10 

f 

3 p-Ct. 
*240 



Wine of Cyprus 

mau<&ria). 

— all sorts of the 
plan empire. 

(com- 

Otto- 

54 

18 


€ 

r 


All non-enumerated good# to pay 9 per cent internal duty, and 3 per cent export duty. 


C. alula of ('unstantinoylc , April 27, 1835). 

MONIES, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES. 

Tiie piaster which was worth 3 'francs, or 2s. 4d. in 1768, has been so far 
debased according to the Dictiounaire du Commcrqant, that its value in 18.30 wits 
no more than 40 centimes, and in 1831 it sank in value to 2/ centimes. The 
same authority ranges the exchange as follows: 

On London, 95 Turkish piasters = I/, sterling; on Vienna and Trieste, 39f! 
Turkish paras = 1 Austrian florin; on Paris and France, 150 Turkish paras = 1 
§anc. (See rates of exchange, hereafter, at different places, in abstracts from 
consular reports.) 

The uncertain value of the money of Turkey has rendered it impossible for 
us to reduce the rates of duty in the foregoing tariffs to English money, which 
must be calculated according to the value of the piaster, para and asper, c.t the 
time of importation and exportation : this variable depreciation of the currency 
(see Finances of Turkey) has created a perpetual source of perplexity, uncer¬ 
tainty, and confusion, as respects shipping goods from England, and the sale or 
purchase of merchandize at the several Ottoman ports. There is neither 
wuance nor days of grace observed at Constantinople. 

Accounts are usually kept in piasters, which are divided into paras and 
aspers: 3 aspers make 1 para; 40 paras, or 120 aspefs, 1 piaster; but for the 
convenience of reckoning accounts are often kept in piasters and centimes. 
Money is also reckoned by silver purses of 1 kej'er — 500 piasters, and gold 
purses of 1 kitze = 30,000 piasters. * 

The mint at Constantinople coins annually very large quantities of greatly 
debased pioney. The pieces issued as gold and silver are scarcely more than 
washed with those metals. The old coinage has been from time to time called 
in, and new debased emissions made and paid out by the government at the 
same nominal value as the old. 

The gold efiins afe thp cbequin or sequin of 5 piasters, with halves and quarters 
of the same; their value, like that of the piaster, varies according to their purity. 

* The cantar of‘cotton, in yam or wool, is 45 okes. Silks from Persia are sold by the 
catmarf of 6 t pkos; and from Brussa, by the taffee of*610 drachms. The chequee of 
opium is 250 drachms; and df goat’s wool, 800drachms. 

4 v Weights .—The oke, 2.272 rotoli, is the principal weight, and is equal to 2 lbs. 13 v/.. 
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5 drachms avoirdupois. There is also the chequec, equal to 4967 grains ; and the 
eantaro, or quintal of 100 rotoli, are equal to 124 lbs. 9 oz. 12 drachms avoirdupois. 
The subdivisions of th« weights are: 

64 grains or 16 killos == 1 drachm ; 100 drachms = 1 chequec ; 4 chequees = 1 oke ; 

6 okes=l batman; 44 okes=nl eantaro, or quintal; 176 drachms = 1 rotote; 100 

rotoli =1 eantaro, or 7J batmans; 1 eantaro or quintal = 124,457 lbs. avoirdupois = 
56,417 kilogrammes. * 

Liquid Measure. —The metre, or almud, is equal to 1 gallon and 3 pints English wine 
measure, or about 6 litres. It is generally used for wine, oil, tad other liquids. But 
the almud of oil is estimated to weigh 8 okes. 

Long Measure. —The pie, or pike, is generally estimated in commerce as equivalent 
to £ of*a yard, English. There are, however, the long pic, called archim, or halebi, 
which silks anib woollen cloths arc measured; and the shorter pic, called endrezeh, for 
cottons and carpets. Of the archim, 100 are equal to nearly 77h English yards ; and 
of the endezeh, 100 are equal to 74i yards. 

Dry Measure. —Four kisloz = 1 forteri, or fortin, and the fortcri contains aboyt 3£ 
Winchester bushels, and weighs 240 lbs. The kisloz of rice weighs 10 okes. 


CHAPTER V. 

AGRICULTURE PRODUCTIONS AND MANUFACTURES OF EUROPEAN TURKEY. 

The agriculture productions of the three principalities and the pachalics of 
Bulgaria and Bosnia, we shall notice under the head of the respective Danu- 
bian states of /lie Ottoman empire. 

Roumflia, Macedonia, Albania, and Montenegro, comprise, with the 
Island of Candia, the remaining regions of European Turkey. 

Property in Turkey was held, after its conquest, by the military chiefs and 
soldiery, among whom it was distributed. The Spahis are still the chief feudal 
lords who hold,the estates or zaimets. Of these there were at the time of Solyman 
the Magnificent, 3192 large zaimets, and 50,150 small zaimets, less in extent than 
about 500 acres. In 1816 the number of feudal estates in European Turkey 
were stated to be under 1000, and in Asia Minor under 1500. Exclusive 
of these, there are large estates which either belong positively, or pay a heavy quit 
re/tt to the Sultan or to the church. The pachas and their fiscal officers, who are 
the scourges of the feudal proprietors, extort from them and from the cultivators 
of the soil, the taxes either directly or through the municipalities. The conse¬ 
quence has been that agriculture and agricultural instruments in Turkey are 
generally in the most rude condition. In Thrace, cultivation is in a better state 
than elsewhere south of the Balkan. The valley of Maritza is fertile, producing 
rice, maize in plenty (south of the Balkan), wheat, nSllet* onioVs, artichokes, 
vinos, various fruits and vegetables. Wheat, oats, barley, buckwheat, beans, 
turnips, flax, madder, tobaccoj cotton, saffron, olives in the southerly parts, a#ul 
various other crops, are grown generally, of various qualities and quantities 5f pro¬ 
duction, in all European Turkey south of the Balkan. The red wines of Mace- 
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donia and Albania would be good, or at least rich in quality, if prepared with 
care; but as made at present, they are either sweet or sour, never dry, 
and, to increase the quantity, often mixed with water. Notwithstanding the rude 
state of 1 agriculture m European Turkey, there is less poverty than, or not so 
much destitution as to the means of sustaining life as, in many .other European 
states. The absence of beggary, and the actual means of enjoying^their 
daily bread, is conspicuous in Roumelia, Bulgaria, Macedonia, and Albania. 
The latter province is perhaps the most independent in this, # as well as 

*nP other respects, of all European Turkey, although Bulgaria is by far the best 
cultivated. Sheep and goats of inferior breeds abound in Turkey. Oxen and 
cows are proportionably few in number, and equally degenerate or inferior in 
kind Veal is never eaten by the Moslems ; beef seldom ; mutton and goats’ 
flesh generally form the animal food of the people. Pork is held nearly in the 

4 _ _ " 

same abhorrence by the Turk as by the Jew. The horses of European Turkey 
are small, strong, and hardy, but neither handsome nor fleet. 

Of wool, silk, and the other productions of Turkey which enter into her 
export trade, we will speak hereafter in our detailed view of the trade and com¬ 
merce of the principal marts of the empire. 

Manufactures. —The manufactures of Turkey are more important for 
domestic use than for exportation. Among the most distinguished are the carpets 
of Smyrna ; crapes and gauzes of Salonica,—silks of Brussa,—printed muslins and 
cottons of Constantinople,—tanneries and dressed leather of Adrianopjp,—coarse 
cottons and other coarse cloths of Roumelia, Thessaly, Albania, and even of 
Bosnia,—various works in metal, and gold and silver lace,—some works in hair 
and linen—the camlets and serges of Angora—and the works of smiths and ordi¬ 
nary handicraft, comprise most of the manufactured products of the empire. 
The iron-mines of Bosnia are worked to some extent for the use of that province, 
where arms and some iron and copper works are made. The mines of Sama- 
koff, near Philippoli, have recently produced cheap common iron. It Would 
appear that not only the manufactures «f cotton and silk, which are stated to have 
been formerly of valuable importance, have greatly declined, but that the Turks 
have neither taste nor inclination for the arts nor for manufactures. As the 
population of Armenian, Greek, and Frank races are increasing rapidly, while 
those of the Turkish race appear to have been diminishing in numbers; and 
should there be security, hereafter, for investments in manufacturing industry, 
we see no obstacle to the growth and prosperity of various fabrics in Turkey, 
excepting-, that it Will tong be more profitable for the several Ottoman prd- 
vinces in Europe and in Asia to exchange their agriculture products, and /aw 
materials for the manufactured goods of more populous and more advanced 
countAes. 
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THE DA HUMAN COUNTRIES. 

Bulgaria. —This province comprises the Paclialics' of Widtlin (which 
town being.considcred by some the capital), Varna, Si/istria, and Sophia, the 
latter city being also considered the capital of the province. The inhabitants 
this province ^re principally of the Greek church, and are an industrious and 
kindly disposed people, greatly oppressed by the Turkish pachas and inferior 
officers of the Porte. The following account translated from the French original, 
latgly received by us, from Bulgaria, and drawn up by a creditable, scientific, and 
official traveller, appears to present the best description we can offer of this 
naturally rich section of European Turkey. 

“ Tliis province is, with the exception of a large district, situated between Sistova and 
the Balkan Chain (which, although well covered with grass, is totally deficient of water) ig 
generally fertile, and susceptible of good cultivation. It is well wooded, and the best 
system of cultivation is met with in those districts which are inhabited by the Bulgarians,— 
that is from Silistria to Widdin. 

"That portion of the country governed by the Pacha of Varna, situated along the shores 
of the Black Sea, is generally peopled by Turks and Tatars, who are occupied in rearing 
cattle, ilud do little as regards agriculture. The fine plain of Babadah, is peopled by 
Russians (who'liave quitted Bessarabia) and by the natives. Its chief agricultural product 
is hard wlie#t, which is raised in large quantities. It is to be regretted that this province 
should be* so remotely situated from the capital of the empire, and consequently become 
subject to a capricious system of government exercised by its pachas and or/as. These, 
only attentive to their individual interests, prevent the peasantry from extending local 
industry, and instead of supporting the general improvement of trade and commerce, 
usually oppose e.very obstacle to its extension. 

" The district of Varna, with its various ports upon the Black Sea, and its proximity 
to Constantinople, offers great facilities to commerce. Turkish and Greek vessels arrive at 
Varna, tosbe laden with grain ami other products, and not being subjected to the difficulties of 
river*navigation they carry the same at a moderate freight, and the merchants arc conse¬ 
quently well able to pay a greater expense foj land carriage, and to transport their pro¬ 
duce farther from tHje interior. There is also at Varna a depot for the tallow and other 
products of the province, which is transported by land from Widdin, and shipped for 
Constantinople. The amount of the former article produced this year (1841), has been 
larger than usual, and judging by the number of cattle, may be annually augmented. The 
district of Varna, comprising Schoumna, has furnished tlie greater portion: afxiut 1200 
oxen having been killed for the purpose of obtaining their fat, &e. The tallow trade is 
entirely in the hands of Turkish merchants at Constantinople, whfl purchase in the spring 
herds of oxen (to the number of 40,000), which they fatten during the summer months It 
is consequently difficult to meet with any tallow or fat in this district, the greater portion 
filing aent to the capital, cither for consumption there, or for Exportation* into fhe neigh¬ 
bouring provinces. ° 

v Kmtendje* has this year exhibited signs of commercial activity: many large houses 
having sent hither their agents fty the purchase of grain, but the exposed position of fliis 
port, formerly sheltered by a mole, oilers a great obstacle to its trade. • Its environs 

* r !)', s P° r ( was used by the Romans, and the ruins of the mole, built by Constantine, are pud 
to be still visible for a considerable distance into the sen. 
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furnish an abundant supply of grain, the districts near the plain of Babadah being highly 
cultivated. The late facility of steam navigation on the Danube as far as Cernowoda, 
also tends to render the position of this place very important, aigl it appears that not¬ 
withstanding the inconveniences above referred to, this port may become one of the prin¬ 
cipal se^ts of commerce; and the chief outlet for the productions of the district. 

“ The harvest of tins year, although moderate in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Kustendje, is yet sufficiently abundant, taking iqjo consideration the amount of , land 
cultivated, and the grain produced is esteemed as superior to that grown near Taganpog. 

“ The district of Si/islria is throughout well cultivated, and has this year produced 
a large supply of provisions of all kinds, it not having suffered from the effects of the 
droughts, which have been severely felt in the adjoining provinces. Two # sorts of hard 
^N*,eat are raised, one termed ‘ amant,' the other ‘coloss;' the latter is the finest in 
appearance, but the former yields the best flour. The quantity of grain produced in this 
vicinity this year, may be estimated at 50,000 chiles, of which 25,000 are required for 
consumption in the district, the other 25,000 being exported. Besides this, about 
30,000 chilos of barley were raised, being of very good quality. Maize, beans, and flax, 
seed Tiave not succeeded ; 7000 head of oxen have been slaughtered in the Salhannn of 
Silistria, the tallow produced being sent to Constantinople. The city of Silistria am\ its 
* environs are more peopled by Turks, Tartars, and Walachians, than with Bulgarians. 
The fortifications here are in a most wretched condition, although they have 300 pieces 
of artillery, partly placed on the ramparts and partly laid on the ground. There is no 
garrison, the 400 artillery men who should properly do duty here, being entirely occupied 
in various trades, &c., as ordinary citizens. Silistria is governed by an Aga. 

' The country between Silistria and Rouhtr.houh is well wooded, and possesses abundant 
pasturage ; it has, however, suft'ered so much this year from the dryness of the season as 
scarcely to have produced sufficient grain for its home consumption. It is peopled by 
Bulgarians, who are much more industrious than the Turks or Walachians. In ordinary 
years this district yields double the amount, of produce that is raised in Silistria. 
Owing to the want of provisions, the trade this year has been insignificant. v IVood 
for building and oak planks are obtained here of a superior quality, and At a moderate 
price. 6000 oxen were killed for the purpose of obtaining their fat for making tallow. 

“ The route from llouhtchouk to Varna is the most frequented, and various descriptions 
of goods, as tallow, honey, skins and hides, flour, Sr., brought from Widdin, are sent by 
water, and afterwards forwarded by land carriage to Varna and Constantinople. lit seasons 
when com is sutticiently abundant to be exported, it is sent by the Danube, as far as 
Malchin or Ibraila, and there reshipped for Constantinople. 

“ Rouktchouk is better peopled than Silistria, and is the residence of the Vizier of the 
Pachalic of Silistria, the latter having under his command three pachas, One of them 
being the Pacha of Varna. The merchants of this place,"who carry on trade with the 
neighbouring provinces and the Austrian territory, are for the most part Jews and Grheks. 
The fortifications here are in a better state ..than those of Silistria, but equally deficient as 
regards artillery men. , 

“From Rouhtehouk to Sistova the country presents a very fertile and pleasing asprtit, 
being exclusively occupied and cultivated by Bulgarians. The latter city is consi¬ 
dered their capital, and is one of the most important towns on the right bank of the 
Danube. “The harvest in this district having partially failed, the usually good supplies of 
grain have not been brought to market. There is no resident paclui at .Sistova, and the 
merchants of this plac^ enjoy certain privileges and facilities in regard to trade : they 
have a commercial treaty with Walachia, and carry on a considerable trade with that, pro¬ 
vince. The chief products are hemp and flax, hides and skins, ottur of roses, and tallow. In 
the vicinity of Wuldin the fstce of the country changes, and from thence presents acontinucU 
succession of steppes, thinly peopled, aud only in those places where water is found. In 
the more mountainous districts cultivation recommences, but, generally speaking, " the 
quantity of agricultural produce raised in this neighbourhood is not more than .sufficient 
for local consumption. The present Vizier, maintaining the ancient and restrictive 
system, will not permit the exportation of grain ; and he personally appropriates any super¬ 
abundant quantity of corn, which is manufactured into flour at his own mills, which he 
afterwards sends to Constantinople, 
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t< The harvest has yioldod an average crop, but the farmers are unable to sell their 
surplus produce, until they have received permission from the pacha to do so, and at a price 
which he arbitrarily fixes. 

“ The population consists of a mixed race of Bulgarians, Servians, Walachians, and 
Hungarians, and if the local government did not interfere as regards commercial enter¬ 
prise, Widdin might become the seat of a considerable and active trade, and a large depot 
lor the productions of the province. S«me favour is shown by the Pacha, to the resident 
merchants at this place, who import manufactured articles from Austria. 

“Hie greater portion of the trading clhss are Jews, with some few Turks; who trade 
with the towns in Roumelia, furnishing these places with various manufactured articles. 

“ Widdin is the capital of this province, and is governed by a vizier, who maintains 
good order in his administration of public affairs. The ancient fortress here is in cxccllcfft 
repair, and twy others have been constructed by the vizier ; they are well built, and 
effectively garrisoned by a good corps of artillery.” 

The canal projected in 1837 would have passed through this fertile province 
from. Czernadovo to Kustendje, if the intended plan had been carried into execu¬ 
ting, and it would have opened the traffic of the Danube and Black Sea by a 
short and direct route, avoiding the intricate navigation of the shoals and sand¬ 
bars in and off that river. 

Bosnia. —This generally little known province of European Turkey, although 
' in many parts mountainous, has extensive fruitful villages, producing wheats 
maize, barley, and various vegetables, sufficient for the consumption of the 
inhabitants: one half of whom are stated to be Mohammedans, one-fourtli 
Greeks, and the remainder chiefly Roman catholics. There arc among the whole, 
• lG,000*gipsie§, about 2000 Jews, and probably 1500 Armenians. 

Pasturage, more than agriculture, constitutes the pursuit of the inhabitants 
Fruits arfi abundant. The wines are rough and strong, and a liqueur is prepared 
from a spirit distilled from plums. Numerous rapid rivers traverse the country. 
The Save, one of the largest navigable branches of the Danube, divides Bosnia 
from the Austrian Empire, and might be rendered of great commercial importance 
to this province: from which the pine, oak, and linden timber, that abounds in 
the forests, might be floated down to the Danube for shipment. 

llie horses are strong and serviceable, and herds of cattle and sheep are con¬ 
tinually met with : the wool of the latter* is in high repute. Hogs are also 
numerous on the lands occupied by the Christian population. Bees are reared 
especially on the Croatian frontier. Goats are also bred. There are but few 

manufactures: they consist principally of coarse woollens for domestic'wear,_ 

common works of iron,—guns and other arms,—saltpetre and gunpowder. Not¬ 
withstanding the wretched roads, there is a considerable transit trade, in Euro¬ 
pean and other articles, which centres in Bosna-Serai, the capital. This city 
liSs a population estimated at 55,000, and its import, transit, and export trade is 
carripd on from, and diverges to Macedonia, Albania, Roumelia, Dalmatia, Servia, 
Hungary, and the Danube. The exports are chiefly wool, shins\and hides^haTr, 
timber, rattle, and hogs. The imports are principally woven goods,hardwares, 
glass, sugar, coffee, spices, salt, and olive oil. 

VOL. II. 
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The inhabitants of Bosna-Serai are described as industrious. The iron 
mines, and one lead mine in the neighbourhood, are allowed to be worked by 
the Turks. Quicksilver is found, and various minerals are said to abound in 
the mountains; but even the gold and silver, mixed with the sand and pebbles 
■washed down by the torrents into the rivejs, is prohibited by the Turks ( to be 
collected. ** 

Bosnia being under the government of a Paclia with three tails, and his 
subordinates, its administration is corrupt, and bigoted, and, consequently, its 
resources remain comparatively undeveloped. 

CHAPTER VII. 

DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES. 
l.—SKKVJA. 

The three Danuhian principalities, Servia, Moldavia, and Walachia, although 
usually included as portions of the Ottoman Empire, can only be considered 
^tributary ; and, at most, as acknowledging, by paying tribute, the Sultan for their 
suzerain. The principality of Servia is a mountainous country, but generally 
with a fertile soil, limited and rude in its agriculture. The lands of the extensive 
plain or valley of the Morava are remarkably productive when brought under 
cultivation. The population are chiefly of the Greek Church, and live by rearing . 
cattle, and especially hogs. Maize is the principal grain raised, hut all kinds, 
except rice, common to other parts of Europe, ripen in perfection.* Vines are 
cultivated, but with little care, and the wine is rough, strong, and of a dis¬ 
agreeable flavour. Hemp, flax, tobacco, cotton, and most other crops are grown, 
but all rudely and not extensively. The horses and horned cattle are of inferior 
breeds. Hogs swarm in the woods, and over most parts of the country. In 
summer they fatten on acorns. In winter they are maintained chiefly on maize. 
Prince Milosch was considered rich, chiefly from the circumstance of his 'being 
the principal hog proprietor in Servia. The numbers exported, vaguely esti¬ 
mated at from 220,000 to 250,000 annually, are chiefly ‘into the Austrian 
states. Minerals, especially iron, coal, copper, and lead, are known to abound. 
Oak tire.ber of good quality for ship-building, staves, and other purposes, grows 
in most parts of Servia, and the Morava, Timok, and other streams falling into 
the Danube, extend*from the interior great facilities for transporting the same 
as well as other produce to markets. Under a good and efficient government, 
Servia ^ould'no doubfrimprove rapidly. But disorder and insecurity have So 
long been prevalent, that many years will probably pass over before the resoqrces 
of the country can be profitably developed. Belgrade, the capital, and Semendria 
are 'Conveniently situated for trade. The Servians are chiefly a Slavonian race, 
a^d rather addicted to trade; we have frequently seen them in the markets of 
Vienna and Pest, and even at Leipsic. 
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The exports, exclusive of hogs, are leeches, a monopoly of the government, and 
some skins, wool, and wood. The imports are woven goods, some sugar and 
coffee, hardwares, &c. . 

The following is an extract from a consular letter, dated* Semlin, December 
31, 1842: . 

“ T'hc yearly average of entries at the Belgrade custom-house gives the following re¬ 
sult : * 

“ Four hundred sacks of ordinary wool, valued at 8 \d. to 10tf, per lb. 162,(K)0 
sheep-skins, djpssed, at Is. 3 }/l. each ; 107,000 lamb-skins at 1 \\d. each ; 5180 buffal^ 
and cow-hides at 15s. 2d. each ; 2000 quintals of wax at Is. 9 \d. per lb. English ; 
980,000 lbs. of ^oney at 2d. per lb.; 1,398,000 cwt. of bark (tan), at Id. per cwt. ; 
9200 lbs. of silk at 9s. 2d. per lb.; 3500 oxen and cows to Turkey and Austria, at 
4/. 15s. the pair of oxen, and 21. Os. (id. for cows ; 109,000 pigs, 1'orAustria, at 21. 15s. the 
pair of fattened pigs, and 1/. 10s. for the lean ones. A great quantity of firewood is sent 
into Austria, Hungary, and Walachia ; and they take from Hungary, hardware, delft, 
porcelain, pottery, and salt. Semlin supplies nearly the whole of the wheat, flour, oats, 
meat, vegetables, and fruits, consumed at Belgrade. 

“ The Servian agriculturists make money by merely sending their herds of swine into 
the oak forests in the morning, and recalling them at sunset; the herds are highly paid, 
and the men employed upou the public roads receive a sum equal to eightpenee sterling a 
day, and their food, for about seven hours’ work.” 

2.—WALACHIA AND MOLDAVIA. 

These two principalities are even more independent, than Servia, of the 
Porte: they acknowledge the Sultan as their Suzerain, hut the influence of Russia 
4 has been sufficient to carry the appointment of the hospodars. 

The following account of these principalities, and of their political relations 
with the Porte and with Russia, was drawn up for us in French by a distinguished 
Royard, whose name we have not his authority to mention. 

“ Walachia, including the islands of the Danube, has a superficial extent of 4810 
geographical square leagues, which total amount may be thus subdivided : viz., moun¬ 
tainous districts, 1685; plains, 3033; water, 49; or, by another arraugement: fields and 
meadows, 32^p; woods, 1337; marsh lands, 158; vineyards, 31; rocks ‘and sandy 
districts, 10. • 

“ Moldavia has an area equal to about two-thirds of that of Walachia. 

“ These principalities contain a population of 3,500,000 inhabitants, but are not peopled 
to more than one-fifth of their extent. Consequently they are by no means so important 
as tfipy may one day become. The soil is excellent, and will yield all such produce, as 
France and England now seek from the ports of the Black Sea. 

“ The inhabitants, a very intelligent and sagacious race, apply themselves almost ex¬ 
clusively to agriculture, and future commerce will no doubt cause this branch of incJlistry to 
he carried out to the highest degree of perfection. The laws of the country seem to have 
this object in view, for by recent enactments every attention has been shown towards the 
construction of bridges and roads, and every facility afforded for rendering the navigation 
of the greater number of the rivers, safe and expeditious. 

#“ When these regulations were promulgated, and the genera^ freedom o?comn*irce de¬ 
clared, the joy of the inhabitants was universal; and almost immediately the ports of Ibracloff 
a “d Qiourgova were filled with various foreign vessels seeking wheat and other grain. 

“ The provincial government, however, imposed a very severe tax upon* the exportatiot* 
of grain. The amount of duty fixed by the tariff for the export generally of*rarious delfcrip" 
tions of produce was three per ceut, in regard to grain it was raised to eigflt per cent, 
under pretence of the danger which might result from granting an unlimited export o£ 
com. Prices fell in consequence. The improvements in respect to loads, bridges, &c.. 
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were abandoned, and die measures decreed by the cliambers, in consequence of the law 
relative to canalization, remained in abeyance. 

“ This fall in the price of corn was not followed by any reduction in the duty, which, 
on the contrary, was ,raised to 10J per cent. Thus the expense of export was nearly in 
the following proportion: viz. 

“ Export duty, at least, nine per cent; expense of transport, three per cent; and 
interest, at least, six per cent. t ' f 

“ Added to this may be taken into consideration the difficulties experieneg^ from 
Russia at the mouths of the Danube (at Soulina), which were not allowed to be removed. 

“ Thus, in order that foreign countries may carry on any commerce with the princi¬ 
palities, it follows that they must consent to pay 18 per cent more for such- produce than 
they could procure it at in Russia ; or, in other words, if Russian agriculture gain six 
per cent, that of these districts will have lost 12 per cent. e 

“ The efforts of the Provincial chamber to induce the government to modify this exor¬ 
bitant duty, have produced but a slight relaxation of it. They were secretly informed that if 
the} became more pressing in their demands, Russia, in order to protect her own commerce 
would find herself obliged to restrict exportation entirely. This hint was wisely received. 

“ The Principalities of Walacliia and Moldavia in order to preserve their liberty and 
nationality, both of which were mueh endangered by the success of the Turkish arms 
in the 14tli century, judged it advisable, to avoid total conquest, to grant the Suzerainty 
of those territories to the Porte, and, consequently, to pay tribute to that power, Turkey; 
in return, guaranteeing to them those rights and privileges which alone constitute the so- 
••■vereignty of a nation. 

“ The first Treaty was concluded in 1393 with Bajazet Ihl6.ini. Its terms were as follows: 

“ Aar. 1. We Bajazet, Ac. &c. have decreed, out of our extreme clemency towards 
Walachia, which, with its reigning prince, has made just- submission to our invincible 
empire, that the country shall continue to he governed by its own laws, and that the prince 
regent shall have the right to declare war against, or make peace with, the neighbouring 
states—having also, in his own hands, the power of life and death over his subjects. , 

“ II. Walachian subjects arriving in, or residing in tile territory of ovlr empire for the 
purpose of carrying on their own affairs, shall ho exempt from every description of taxation. 

“ III. The princes, who are to he of the Christian faith, shall be elected"!)}’ the me¬ 
tropolitan and the boyards. 

“ The prince of Walachia shall pay into our imperial treasury 3000 piasters ( rouges ) 
of the country, or 500 silver piasters of our money. 

“ At the period of concluding this Treaty, which was signed at Nicopolis, Walachia still 
possessed, beyond the Danube, the eity of Silistria, which they retainedfor two years afterwards. 

“ The second Treaty, hi 1460, confirming the foregoing, raised the tribute to the sum of 
10,000 ducats. Its provisions arc : 

“ Aht. I. The Sultan agrees on his own part, and also on the part of his successors, to 
protect and defend Walachia from all enemies, without requiring more than the sovereign 
supremacy, and that the VoPvodes shall be held responsible for thi; payment of a tribute 
of 10,000 ducats to the Sublime Porte. 


“ II. The Sublime Porte engages not to interfere, in any way in the internal administra¬ 
tion oii the Principality, nor to permit a single Turk to pass into Walachia, without his 
having some ostensible motive. 

“ III. The Voiivodes shall continue to be elected by the metropolitan, the bishops, and 
the boyards, the elections being confirmed by the Porte. 

“IV. Walachia shall continue to enjoy the free exercise of its own laws ; the Vof-vodes shall 
still haye the grower pf life and death over their subjects, also the right of declaring war, and 
making peace, without in these matters being in any way resjionsible to the Sublime JVrte. 
“Tins Treaty may, however, he viewed as one of unequal character. Seeing that on 

the part, ot the^e provinces we find an honourable eonnossio,. _:,1. a_:i...a_ _: l 


, . „ < a r (, r- ------ ... ua-u len-iiones. 

A feeble state, ■***,*„. 

S S111 letuln certaia eyunhuts in the dmpe of 
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concessions for such protection, without, however, yielding up its right of self government, 
does not, on that account, the less figure amongst these sovereign states, who only ac¬ 
knowledge the law of* the rights of the people ; and a tribute paid by a state to a foreign 
power, although diminishing in some measure its own dignity as an avowal of its weak¬ 
ness, does not cause it to forfeit its claim to entire sovereignty.’ * • 

‘The various writers upon international law who have placeif Walachia amongst the 
partly sovereign states, have not paid regard to her treaties witli the Porte. M. Martens, 
in support of his own opinion, only cites, in his Precis du droit des Gens, the treaties of 
Kainardgi, the Explanatory Convention ^>f 1779, the Hatti Sheriff of 1783, and the 
treaties of Yassi and Bucharest. 

“ Moj.d/#ua is, in her relations with the Porte, precisely in the same position as Wa¬ 
lachia. 1—1 ' 

The treaty of Adrianople, after having, by Article V., adopted the principle of the 
capitulations, and by engaging the Porte to maintain the same, has caused them to be 
viewed as in force at the present time, and, consequently, acknowledges the independence 
ffnd nationality of these provinces. 

“ 1st, The Porte engages to confirm the administrative measures which have been 
decreed according to the voice of the Assembly of Notables during the occupation of the 
territory. 

“ 2d, It is stipulated that the principalities may employ and pay an army for their own 
service, and also form quarantine establishments. 

“ 3d, That they shall not be molested In their internal administration by any orders in¬ 
terfering with their local rights. 

“ 4th, The privilege of travelling with passports in their own country is accorded Co 
Moldavian and Walachian subjects. 

“ According to the laws, Ac., framed during the occupation of the principalities by 
Russia, it was decreed that no impost voted by the Assemblies and sanctioned by the 
reigning prince, should he levied until such vote had received the approbation of the two 
Imperial Courts, the Porte and Russia; and also that the appointed Chief Director of 
the guarantiee establishments should be sanctioned by the Russian Consul, as well as by 
the sovereijyi prince. 

“ The first, of these laws gives to the. Two Courts, or rather to Russia, a leading 
control in the administration of the affairs of the principalities, and entirely neutralizes 
their power of raising as many troops as they might consider requisite.” 

AGRICULTURE.—The climate is cold in winter,—the winds from the Car¬ 
pathians often*blow down at that season in bitter sharpness over the plains; but 
although tBe fig and olive # do not thrive, all sorts of corn, except rice, are grown 
on the soil, which is generally fertile, and the natural resources, including salt of 
excellent quality, coal, iron, and other minerals are said to be all abundant, but 
the tyranny and extortion of the Faniarote governors, appointed from time to 
time by the Porte, reduced for centuries the population to the most wretched 
condition. Pasturage has, under such oppression, rather than agriculture, been fol¬ 
lowed by the peasantry. The lands belong chiefly to the bayards, who <fo not, or 
at least rarely cultivate it themselves, but let it for a tithe, or some payment or 
other acknowledgment to a cultivator, who pays also the taxes. The state of 
husbandry is rude—manure is seldom applied to the % soil.—the. implements of 
husbandry are of the worst description; but in this, and some other respects, 
Moldavia is superior to Walachia. Oxen are used in the carts and ploughs, and 
for treading out the corn, which is preserved in pits, and has*in consequence 
often an earthy ni^l musty taste. 

The cattle of Moldavia are superior to those generally .of Eastern Eurdfe, 
and arc driven for sale as far as Vienna ami even to Breslau in Silesia. 
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The following statistical return, which may be considered nearly correct, is 
abstracted from a recent account, transmitted us in manuscript, and drawn up ? 
as we are informed, under Russian authority. 

« STATISTICS OF WALACHIA AND MOLDAVIA. 


WALACHIA. 


MOLDAVIA. 

WALACHIA. 

MOLDAVIA- 

Towns .... 

. 22 

. *1 

_ Annual crop. 

kilos. 

kiloa. 

Bourgs .... 

. . 15 

. . 10 

WheaS . 

. 107.738 

) . *102,582 

Villagea 

. . 3,500 

1,921 

Maize 

1,129,280 

. . 358,978 

Monasteries 

133 

93 

Ikirley and oats 

Millet . 

. 143,579 

( . . 111,879 

Ditto dependihg on the holy) 
places, Jerusalem and Athos i 

. 29 

141,721 

. 7,3*3 

Churches in stone 

. . 1,304 

. 415 

Total 

kilos. 1,582,(18 

Total kilos. 040,829 

D.ttoinwood . 

. 2,389 . 

1,592 

Annual consumption . 

kilos. 1,030 523 

r . 492.149 

qiAlunes 

. 339,322 

104,572 

Uogtiues of vineyards 

. 04,597 

. . 54,391 

Mills, wind . 

0 . 

209 

Wine 

litres 4,0il,K«# 

litres 3,7«17.;t:io 

Ditto, water 

. 2,292 

1 904 

Horses 

90,88** 

. . 93.300 

Ditto, horse 

9 

53 

Mares 

. 105.533 


Extent in square versts . 

. 00,471 

. 33,044^ 

Oxen . 

310,988 

. 253,74V 

Population 

1,070,800 

1,138,100 

Bulls 

. 57.512 

. 47,WH! 

Marriages 

15,092 

1U,53K 

C'tws .... 

281,017 

. JH ,*» 

Births .... 

. 47,052 . 

. 23,430 

Mules . 

. 230 

. 13(1 

Death! .... 

20,494 

. . .12,870 i Asses 

(Sheep and goats . 
i Swine 

MANUFACTORIES. 

. . 798 

. 1,095,875 
. 315,428 

. . . 34*\4J7 

Cloth .... 



. . . 

. 32 


Cotton 




. . 1 


Hats. 



. 

4 

. 4 


COMMERCE.-AVERAGE EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 

WALACHIA. MOLDAVIA. 

Exported. Imported. I Exported. Imported. 

Piasters (32 to the ducat). Piasters (32 to tho ducat). 

30,052,900 5 0,2 51 152 | 13,012,1)18 11,802,120 


FINANCES BEFORE T1IE RUSSIAN OCCUPATION. 


lie remit*. Expenditure. I Revenue. Expenditure. 

10,(170,52(1 15,150,010 J 7,790,345 0,410,088 

AFTER THE OCCUPATION. * 

Revenue. Expenditure. { Revenue- 'Expenditure. 

10,510,000 14,003.305 | 7,732,400 0,003,512 

MILITIA. « f 

Officers.* ... 184 ... 30 

Petty ditto sub. 4400 .. 4074 . . . . 1071 

Worses.• .12-1(1 . . 207 

Physicians (Bucharest 20). 30 (Yassi 0) . . lu 


PRISONS AND CRIMES, AVERAGE ANNUALLY, FOR FIVE YEARS. 


Prisons, penal 5 ) 9 , 

■'olicc 18 5 

Prisoners, penal 524 . j 

Political 187 J 1 j 

Assassinations, 72; highway robbeiics 155 ; thefts DC; divers, 29. 


Penal, 2 \ lu 
Police Id/ 1 * 

Prisoners, Penal 18(b) 

( Political 215 j 

Assassinations, 20 ; rohbeiics,130; theft,171; divers, 33. 


CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS, 

i> 

Support of poor. 

Schools. 

Scholars... 

Masters. 


ITEMS OF REVENUE. 

Capitation on cultivators at 30 per cent each family .... 

On artisans, shopkeepers atid merchants ...... 

On gipsies. 

Capita iou on magilas at 45 per cent per family. 

Salt ..... *. 

Exportation of cattle. 

Other revenues.. 

* * ‘ • EXPENDITURE. 


Civil list. 

Employes . . 

Military and police .... 
CntKpensation of . . . . . 

Public establishments «•.... 
Extraohlmarie* yul tribute to the Porte 


Walachia. 
1^3,983 
20 
2788 
41 , 


8,121,750 
500,337 
153,090 
147,082 
4,505,314 
185,771 
. 724,430 


1,200,000 
4,595,828 . 
4,103,308 
1,500,000 . 
2,005,794 
1,845,244 . 

14,4%,234 


Moldavia. 

. 90,223 

. 809 

. 21 


4,122,870 

029,819 


850,000 

1,G02,947 

b 


800,000 

2,239,014 

1,201,800 

100,000 

432,501 

1,231,014 


Total 


0,204,931 
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Tlic Pogoul of vineyards is equal to 1296 square toises. The Fallche = 2880 ditto. 
The Kylo is = 240 occa or okes. 

There are three cltftscs of peasants, the 1st Tronlache, who possess 4 oxen; 2d, Mi- 
i/clocochv, who own one pair; and the 3d, Candachi, who possess npne. 

NAVIGATION AND TRADE OF THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES, 
qfti E Trade of the Principalities* as well as that of Bulgaria, is chiefly directed 
to, from, and by the Danube. The manufactures of those countries Are nearly 
all coarse, and for home consumption, and supply but little for exterior commerce. 
The imports *are the manufactured goods, the coffee, spices, and sugars of othdf 
countries ; andsthe exports arc chiefly cattle, wool, and corn, and other products 
of the soil. Before the demand for British fabrics can be of very great import- 
arffce, the population must greatly increase, and the capabilities of the people to 
purchase and use our goods must greatly change. We shall close our details of 
thc*banubian provinces by a few tabular and other statements. 

In 1834, M. Hagemeistcr, an officer in the Russian service, was directed by 
the governor of New Russia to make a report on the commerce of the ports 
of the Black Sea and Danube. His account of the latter is as follows: 

“ Upwards of 600 vessels of from 100 to 300 tons* annually enter the Danube. The 
larger ones cannot proceed beyond Brailoflf, and those of 200 tons can scarcely get as far 
as lloustchouk. That part of the Danube which lies between Vienna and Somlin, serves 
to convey the manufactured produce of Austria into Hungary, taking in exchange the corn 
destined for consumption in Vienna. That part of the liver which is between Somlin and 
•Orsova is only frequented by a few vessels. (The navigation of this part has since in¬ 
creased.) TJJie rocks which interrupt the navigation of the Danube lie between Bers- 
zaszka an<^ Skala-Kladowa. The most dangerous passage is called “ The Iron Gate.” 
The communication by steam established by Austria between Vienna and Galatz is in¬ 
terrupted between Moldava and Orsova, and goods are then earned in small vessels which 
only draw three or four feet of water. From Orsova, the Danube is much frequented by 
Turkish lighters, called kirlaches, of from 30 to 100 tons. Of these, 50 or 60 are at 
lloustchouk, 70 or 80 at Sistova, 15 to 20 at Nicopoli, and 30 or 40 at Widden, but this 
number is quite insufficient for the purposes of transport. The Servians and Walachians 
have lately commenced building similar vessels. All these lighters are employed in carrying 
to G^atz and Ilra'iloff corn and other raw produce of Walachia, or salt to the ports of 
Bulgaria. Com, the produce of Turkey, the export of which has been permitted for two 
years, but which, however, is all purchased by the Turkish government, at an arbitrary 
price, is convoyed in- these small vessels to Matzini, a small town opposite Brailoflf, to be 
there embarked in larger vessels, and then sent to Constantinople. The freight paid to 
the coasting vessels to Brailoflf or Galatz was much increased in 1833, in consequence of the 
great activity of trade. , 

“ The river between Brailoflf and Soulinah is nowhere less than eighteen feet deep. Of 
the three mouths, that of Soulinah is the only one that is navigable, and there the water is 
as high as eleven or thirteen feet, according to winds. The entranse to the Danube is ex¬ 
tremely difficult, the coast from Cape Caliacri being very low, and the mouth within the 
sandbar being covered *with reeds, vessels easily lose their way : the sand* carried by the 
wind sometimes fills up this mouth, so that even vessels of small burden are obliged to 
discharge part of their cargoes. Vessels of more than 1000 or 1200 tchetwerts can seldom 
pass Soulinah without undergoing this operation, and it sometimes happens that being 
caught in a gale of wind, they are unable to re-enter the river, and are oljiged to se^k the 
open sea, and arc thus separated from the boats which are carrying part of th*ir cargoes, 
which often perish frow being unable to resist the waves. Hence we see why the lighters 

* The ton is equal to 5 tchetwerts. 
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stationed at the mouth of the liJXrTP'ear^ ^n cmpm-nro of 

sciu^STf wind tfjrc v, :::uZ:£ 

obliged to be towed, which requires u gieutu •„ „„ the roost of Bessarabia, 

Danube ‘are considered jnjected they are not a than the eoost of'Turket/, unless 

Moldavia, or Walachia, which are lower and less each,, than flu lostijj u ,. 


frozen over at all. Freights in the ports of the Danube are always 20 or 25 per cent 
higher than at Odessa, while the premiums of insurance are increased onlu tor those vessels 
which are obliged to unload at the mouth, on account, of their size. The nags which usually 
enter the Danube are those of Turkey, Greece, Russia, Ionian Islands, Austria, and Sardinia. 
Vessels of other countries have seldom appeared (before 1835). *■' 

“ Although the three chief mouths of the Danube are in the possession of Russia, very 
little of its produce passes through the ports of Bessarabia. Ismail and Beni; the eitiys of 
Galatz and Brailoff are the only ports of Moldavia and Walachia which pour the super¬ 
fluity of these two rich provinces into the trade of the Black Sea, The protective sway of 
Russia has raised up against it formidable rivals. Equal in fertility to the most favoured 
portions of the South of Russia, these provinces are sheltered by the mountains which sur¬ 
round them, from the winds which dry up the immense plains of the latter country. Wa¬ 
lachia and the south of Moldavia are eowred with steppes, but the north of Moldavia is 


very woody. While it exports the same produce as the ports of the Black Sea, Moldavia, 
being very populous, offers a favourable market for foreign merchandize, there being no 
prohibitory laws (as in Russia) to prevent importation. Their whole indu-trv having been 
paralyzed by the Turks, the inhabitants scarcely know the value of their produce. Turkish 
authorities each year arbitrarily used to fix the price of corn, tallow, butter, cattle, aiftl wood ; 
and whoever wished to dispose of his superfluous stock, was obliged to sell if ‘to government 
at the fixed prices. It was only by smuggling that exports were ever made to foreign countries. 
The produce of the purchases made by government, and of the taxes levied id kind, was 
sent to Constantinople. Thanks to Ilussia, the political fate of these principalities has 
been decided; the administration of government has taken a more regular form ; the 
produce which till then remained’ of an inferior quality, will improve in proportion to 
the improvmcnt in trade. The ad valorem duty of three per cent levied oq nearly all articles 
of import and export is never levied with the intention of influencing trade, but to meet the 
civil expenses. There were no restrictions upon trade, and nothing was wanting to cause 
a great increase, but some favourable opportunity, under the auspices of liberty and a 
rising spirit of order. Such an opportunity occurred in the year 1833, and the dearth ex¬ 
perienced in South Russia has disclosed, especially in Walachia, resources before unknown. 

“ Of the large number of small ports on the Danube, that of Bra'iloff, in Walachia, is 
the only one frequented by foreign vessels: for this port being at the extremity of the 
principality, all the exported produce of the country is conveyed there for the most part 
by wateij. The port of Brailoff is defended by a small island from the ice drifted down in 
the spring by the current, and vessels can winter there in perfect security. The quarantine 
and custom-house arrangements are well organized, but here, as at Galatz, vessels are never 


permitted to enter in free pratique. The operations of ladiug and unlading are carried on 
with great facility, the more so because all the warehouses are on the banks of the river. 
This town, wlijch waj formerly the capital of a pachalic contains} only 4000 or 5000 in¬ 
habitants, but owing to itl good situation, and from being under an enlightened govcnlor, 
presents the appearance of a European town. In 1832, 280 vessels of all sizes cleared 
from the port of Bra'iloff, while in 1833 there was a still greater number. e 

GjAlatz.—‘ jAt a distance of twelve versts from Brailoff stands Galatz, the only port 
of Moldavia which even under a Turkish government, Iliad attained some importance, as, 
unlike Brailoff, it was not udder the power of a pacha. There is no doubt that the backward 
Skate of cultivation ip Walachia is owing to the want of a more convenient outlet, while 
Moldavia owes its greater prosperity to the trade of Galatz. The lower part of this city, 
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consisting almost entirely of warehouses, has from time immemorial possessed the right of a 
fiee port. From hence the entrance into the city was By two different roads; there being 
no visible mark to distinguish the city from the free port, and hence smuggling was very 
easily accomplished. _ # 

“ Travellers were never stopped, and any foot-passenger might # convey as nnfth mer¬ 
chandise as he could carry into the city; and in fact nothing that was sold in Galatz paid 
duty, which was only levied on goods intended for the interior. This laxity of custom¬ 
house regulations is the more astonishing, when we consider that the duties are farmed in 
MoldavTa as well as in Walachia. • , * 

“ The right of a five port was granted to the whole city of Galatz by a law of the 
month of September, 1834. No article of import is prohibited, but the prince has re¬ 
served the right of prohibiting the export of such articles as he may think proper, having 
given the trade ^month's notice. 

“ The government of Galatz is worse organized than that of Brailoff. The road near 
the quarantine establishment is impassable owing to the mud, and the places appropriated 
for lading and unlading are few in number. The city contains 12,000 inhabitants* hut 
its narrow, dirty, and stinking streets continually remind us of its Turkish origin. 
Th^ trade at Galatz, as at Brailoff, is in the hands of Greeks, and it is only lately that 
foreign houses have been established: their trade being with both of these cities. Be¬ 
sides, there was no post-office communication in 1834 between Brailoff and Galatz, but only 
betweeu Galatz and Yassy ; and between Bucharest and Brailoff. The communication 
between the two capitals of the principalities was carried on by means of the post between 
Russia and Turkey which passed these two towns * In 1832, 195 vessels entered at* 
Galatz, and 193 in 1833, of which 87 were Russians, 31 Ionian, 4 Austrian, 6 French, 13 
Sardinian, 49 Turkish, 1 Tuscan, 1 Neapolitan, and 1 Servian. In 1832, the freights 
were, to Marseilles, 5 to 5 4 fr. per metric quintal; to Genoa, 4 to 4-| liras, per min a*; 
to Trieste, 50 to GO kreuzers, per stajo. At the end of the year 1833, the freight from 
Brailoff to the Russian ports on the Black Sea, was 7 to 8 roubles, per tchetwert, and in 
, the month of April, 1834, only 14 rouble. 

Buailoff, •which receives the produce of Walachia, might be expected to export 
much more tyan Galatz, which only receives that of Moldavia, the extent of which is 
much less* But the import trade of the latter city, which has always been greater than 
that of Brailoff, will become still more so in consequence of the steam communications 
w hieh an Austrian company has established between Vienna and Constantinople. The 

four vessels to be employed in this trade will navigate between Presburg and Pest, _ Pest 

andMoldava ,— (psora and Galatz,—and Galatz and Constantinople. Operations arc in 
progress to blow up the rocks which impede the navigation between Moldava and Orsora. 
The advantages to be derived from this navigation by the trade of the principalities, con¬ 
sisting chiefly of barter for* the products of Austria, are incalculable. Galatz, 
especially, will gain much by becoming an entrepot for Austrian merchandize, which will 
be thence sent, to the Levant and the ports of,the Black Sea. Austria will be even 
enabled to export, via the Danube, the corn of the Banat, which only costs on the spot 
eleven roubles per tchetwert, and is considered of a superior quality. Hungarian hemp, of 
winch the English have already made large purchases, and formed depots at Apathin 
and Lszek (thence to be sent by water to Siszech and Carlstadt, and afterwards to 
Pneste) will probably find a better outlet there than at Trieste, as well 'as icood tor 
building, which is now sent with difficulty to Fiume. It is evident that the ports of 
Ismail and Rfini having no resource but a small part of Bessarabia, and reduced to the 
export of the single article of grain, and not being able to make large imports for want of 
a market, have little prospect of improvement before them. Odessa, which is 200 versts 
ne*rer the centre of the empire, will exclude them from all partiSipatum in 'the a-Sdc with 
Russia. Placed in competition, on the other hand, with Galatz and Brailoff, which arc 
able to make the most of land which is now uncultivated and of vast extent, Ismail and 
item must necessarily attach themselves to the giants which threaten to Overwhelm them! 

°n decrees that a post-commimitation should be established 

between Galatz, Brailoff, Yussv, ami licui, - 

VOL. II. . 
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As long as those engaged in trade at Bra'iloff and Galatz are free from all duties, it will he 
at least necessarv to preserve for the merchants of Bessarabia the same immunities, least 
they should abandon the country, as some have already done. RAii, which is only fifteen 
versts from Galatz, might form close relations with this place, if a four days’ quarantine were 
established there for pirsons coming from Moldavia, as is done at the other points of the 
frontier, such as L6ovo and Scouliani. Even if the trade between these two places did not 
become extensive, the frequent communications established would be sufficient to Relieve 
the small .town of Reni, the inhabitants of which are actually deprived of all mpans of 
existence, and Russian speculators might easily find a market for their goods in Bulgaria, 
and this would best suit Reni and Ismail. This last city, the trade of which was very 
■flourishing while the sanitary cordon placed on the Dniester caused all /lie produce of 
Bessarabia to pass through it, and while only three per cent was paid on the value of 
merchandize, attained in twenty-five years to a population of I2,00(). The traders there, 
with the exception of one Italian and a few Slavonian houses, consist entirely of Greeks, 
as at Reni. There are also a few Russians, Armenians, and Jews there. The custom¬ 
house and quarantine at Ismail are of the first class, and the custom-house at Reni i^ of 
the third class. Vessels wishing to enter at Ismail are obliged to turn the island of 
Tchatal, which much impedes navigation. At Kilia, the mouth of the Danube \vhich 
would lead straight up to Ismail, there is only six feet depth of water.”* 

In 1834 one British ship arrived at Galatz, laden with assorted goods. 
In 1SJ.) there arrived at Bra'iloff 14 British ships, 12 of which with assorted 
cargoes of merchandize, 3 in ballast for corn, staves, hides, and tallow; 8 French, 
14 Austrian, 28 Russian, 96 Turkish, 31 Greek, 4 Walachian, 2 French, and 1 
Sardinian ship arrived the same year. At Galatz there arrived in 1835, 6 British 
ships, 45 Russian, 17 Austrian, 64 Greek, 49 Turkish, 17 Ionian, 1 Belgian, 
1 Walachian, and 4 Sardinian, vessels. In 1837 there loaded in the -ports of 
Galatz 879 vessels of all nations, of which 15 were British, and ‘ii^ 1838, there 
were loaded 968 vessels, of which only 6 were British. * . 


Merchandize exported by Sea from Galatz, in the the Years, 1837, 1838, and 1839. 


IK37 | 1K3* | IS39 


ARTIC LKS. 

Quanti¬ 

ties. 

Average 
Prices, 
Fire 
on Hoard 

Value. 

Quanti¬ 

ties. 

Average 

Prices, 

Free 

on B tard. 

Value. 

«i 

~ • 

Quanti¬ 

ties. 

^ Average 
!« 

Free 

on Board. 

! 

i Value. 




£ 

.V. 

d. 

£ 


£ 

d. 

£ 


£ s. 

rf .' 

sg 

Wheat. 

. .qrs. 

1 )8,.ISO 

0 

15 

0 

7.1,785 

171,813 

0 10 

0 

137,430 

150,378 

1 4 

0 

180,455 

Indian com • • 

. do. 

80,004 

0 

8 

0 

»r,?7s ‘ 

58,374 

0 8 

0 

23,350 

128,019 

0 12 

0 

77,189 

Millet. 

do. 

00 

0 

8 

0 

24 









Barley. 

. do. 

107 

0 

5 

0 

42 









Rr<‘. 

. do. 

4,1.35 

0 

10 

0 

2,408 









l entils.. 

. do. 

•20 

0 

10 

0 

13 









Kidney beaus. 

. do. 

10-2 

0 

17 

0 

123 

118 

0 17 

0 

100 

312 

0 17 

0 

205 

I J runes ■ * ■ • • • 

• •cwt. 

740 

0 

5 

0 

185 

425 

0 5 

0 

100 

175 

1 1 

0 

183 

JoIkuco. 

. do. 

•205 

1 

1 

0 

~ 215 

•200 

1 I 

0 

210 

1,750 

2 0 

0 

3,500 

Wool. 

. do. 

1,081 

« 

0 

0 

2,102 

750 

3 0 

0 

2,250 

1,737 

I 4 

0 

2,080 

Linseed. 

..qrs. 

070 

1 

2 

0 

737 

2,000 

1 3 

0 

2,000 

2,103 

1 12 

0 

3,304 

riatiks. 

.. 100 

841 

1 

12 

0 

1,345 

810 

1 12 

0 

1,215 

40,747 

0 3 

0 

G,11‘2 

Salt. 

. .cwt. 

fir, 

u 

3 

0 

8-1 

10,870 

0 3 

0 

1,030 

48 

2 2 

0 

101 

Cheese. 

.. do. 

6HI 

1 

0 

0 

081 

150 

1 0 

0 

150 

208,000 

0 0 

0 

5,200 

Butter. 

. do. 

40 

•2 

2 

0 

84 

12 

2 2 

0 

23 

1,202 

0 5 

0 


l'n‘low 

. <v>. 

*’04 

. i 

8 

0 

145 

250 

1 14 

0 

475. 

23,718 

0 0 

0 


Wine. 

galls. 

101,010 

1 0 

0 

0 

2,549 

51,000 

0 0 

7 

1,487 

200 

0 10 

0 


Walnuts .. 

■ cwt. 

‘2,093 

0 

0 

5 

523 

923 

0 a 

0 

*231 

354 

0 18 



ITonev. 

■ do. 

118 

1 

10 

0 

117 

125 

1 1J 

0 

187 

0,450 

0 1 



Manufactures. 

bales 

18 

0 

5 

0 

90 


.... 



114 

0 10 

0 

57 

staves.nuuabey 






21,000 

0 0 

0 

527 





Uu«t|. 

• llOj 






075 

0 5 

0 

109 





Total* 



< 

120,213 



172,108 


.... 

280,203 


* See recent treaty between Austria and Russia for regulating the navigation of the mouths 
of the Danube; and which, in fact, contains a stipulation, that might leave to Russia the 
assumption of closing the Danube agaihst British or other vessels, except Austrian and Russian. 
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TRADE OF THE DANUBfAN PU0\J1NCES. 


Merchandize which Paid Duty at the Custom-house of Galatz, in the Year 1839. 


articles. 


Quan¬ 

tities. 


Average! 

Total 

Vain.-. 

Value. 


i,ml 


piartom. 

30 


piaster*). 
7,020 


00 

00 

10 

0 

10 

0 

8 

10 

2 

30 

10 

2 

200 

50 

H 

70 

10 

100 

3 

100 

4 
50 

3 

30 

10 


articles. 


Furs .pieces] 

Youfts, red..d *. 

Pepper.<>keit 

Pimento.do. 

Fiat, sail.do. 

67,080: Oran ge».10001 

100^80 Lead . «kn»| 

14,480: Hire.do. 

361,925: Aleppo shawls, black and 

00,000 red..pieces 

32,400; Printed cottons .do. 

24,000 Hum .okes 

70,000 Soap].. 

20,000 Carpets (Turkish).pieces 

110,409. Unbleached cottons .do. 

MO, '00 Olives.• •.okes 

80,000iHaisins, black .do. 

0,000 — red.do. 

250,«»00; Tobacco 'Turkish) .do. 

001,713 Copperas .do. 

50,980 1 Wine.do. 

150,750 Silk, good (Turkish).piecesl 

23,100;Labhes of cotton (Turkish) do. 
00,0001 Printed handkerchiefs .. .do. 

50,000 Sugar. okes 

',0001 

Total value.piasters 


Alepeeus (manufacture of silk 

and cotton).• • .piecesj 

Abba (ordinary woollens of 

Turkey) . d °- 

Nankeens of various co¬ 
lours .ta....do. 

Cotton goods of Turkey.do. 

— of Constantinople.do. 

Coffee.«kes | 

Wax, of Turkey .do. 

C-wtaro (unknon nj .do. 

Cassia lignea.do. | 

Caviar, Black, of Russia ....do. 

— red. & .do. 

Cotton twist (English) ..bundles! 

— (Turkish).«ker 

Bergamots....do. 

Sift trimmings ..do. 

Figs.can tar* 

Iron (Russian and English), .okes 
Al uslin, printed, of Turkey .pieces 

ClovA..okes 

Mouthpieces for pipes ... .pieces 

Incense.okes 

Lemons.1000 

Almonds.okes 

MaddapoUams.pieces 

Oil...okes 

Silk-towels.piece.- 

La-uhskins , of Turkey.do. _ _ 

Exclusive of the above, merchandize to the value of 146,483/. is stated to have passed in transit through Galatz up 
the Danube. 


75,000 
523,695 
17,700 
89,900 ! 


Quan¬ 

tities. 


Average Total 
Value. Value. 


1,349 

1,000 

42,760 

4,030 

1,000,000 

141) 

1,000 

412,500] 

890 
892 
15,000 
3,560 
132 
2,590 
518,382 
3,0001 
2,7251 
65,000 
7,000 
50,000 

«i7 

26,070 
7,' 
332,00oj 


Total value, at exchange of 


piaster. 

30 

30 

4 

5 
0.3 

.150 

2 

1 

30 

60 

3 

132 

100 

50 

40 

60 

10 

! 4 

40 

0 

30 

3 


piasters. 

40,470 

30,000 

171,040 

23,150 

300,000 

21,000 

2,000 

412,500 

20,700 
44 UW 
45,000 
469,920 
13,200 

129,50(1 
118 38*4 
120,000 
Uhl, 500 
650,00(1 
10,500 
50,000 
26,680 
150,421 
210,000 
990 000 

7,716,345 


65 piaaters per £ 


118,71^ 


Merchandize imported into Brailoff in transit up the Danube, during the 

Year 1837. 


DESSRI PTtON. 

Quantities. 

A verage 
I’rices. 

Value. 

R E M A R K S. 

Sugar. 

Coffee . 

Manufactures. 

Pepper.?.... 

Kosolio . 

Salt-lish .•.. 

Tobacco . 

Iucens» . 

Jin plates . 

Oil . 


135 

627 

40 

5 

12 

30 

40 

15 

326 

13311 

m 

1200 

86 

£ 

20 

20 

1 

6 

3 

V 

• 1 

l 

*. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

<> 

o 

10 

10 

0 

£ 

2,700 

2,508 

800 

10 

15 

37 

240 

45 

571 

The foregoing Tables 
of Imports and Ex¬ 
ports are made up 
from the Quarantine 
Hooks ; but ns they 
are not correctly 
Kept, one-fourth may 
be added to the se¬ 
veral quantities. 

Olives. 


121 

720 

172 

181 

210 


Iron.. 



Soap . 

Alum plates . 

Cassia. 


2 

0 


ltuin .. 





Caviar. 







Wine . 



' 


20 

30 * 




. 



60 

0 

"l2 






• Total value.... 




_ i 



The Austrian and Leipzig fairs supply the Danubian principalities with the greater 
part of the dyed woollen cloths, white, dyed and printed cottons, linens, tools, furnitu.%, 
glass, &c. The only good agricultural instruments found in Walaehta are thoJW im¬ 
ported from Styria. * 
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OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 


Merchandize exported by Sea from Brailoff, in tlie Years 1837 and 1838. 


ARTICLES. 

1837 

1888 

Quantities. 

Average 
Prices, Free 
on Board. 

Value. 

• 

Quantities. 

Average 
Prices, Free 
on Board. 

Value. 

r 

• 



£ 

8. 

i. 

£ 


£ 

8. 

d. 

^ £ 

tV heat . 

.quarters 

75,79'-! 

0 

14 

0 

53,054 

61,524 

0 

15 

0 

46,143 

Indian corn. 


24,313 

0 

8 

0 

9,725 

37,200 

0 

8 

l) 

14.880 

J* arlt T . 

. do. 

28,142 

0 

5 

0 

7,028 

106.230 

0 

K 

0 

26,557 

"Cheese. 


3,828 

0 

13 

0 

2,488 

2.921 

0 

13 

0 

1,898 

Salt and jerked beef 

. do. 

311 

0 

12 

0 

187 

548 

0 

12 

0 

329 

Kidnev tains. 

.quarters 

5,733 

0 

14 

0 

4,013 

7,435 

(f 

13 

0 

4,832 

Tallow. 


18,112 

1 

8 

0 

25,357 

27,557 

1 

12 

0 

44,091 

Ilonev. 


1,428 

1 

10 

0 

2,142 

693 

1 

10 

0 

940 

Sod^or barilla . 


0,820 

0 

4 

0 

1,162 

1.840 

0 

4 

0 

363 

Staves . 

..number 

2,924 




114 

1,700 




50 

Butter. 

.ewt. 

404 

1 

18 

0 

768 

36 

1 

18 

0 

69 

Tobacco.. 


565 

I 

0 

0 

505 





1' 

Linseed . 


1,718 

1 

2 

0 

1,890 

2,820 

1 

3 

0 

3,243 

Salt. 

. do. 

8,889 

0 

3 

0 

1,331 

340 

0 

3 

0 

51 

AVoul. 

. do. 

1,143 

;i 

0 

0 

3,4 29 

1*40 

3 

U 

0 

2,820 

Hare-skins. 

.number 

6.690 




08 






Hemp. 


157 

i 

O 

0 

1 1 | 

• 271 

i 

0 

0 

271 

; Millet . 

quarters’ 

. 





2,028 

0 

8 

0 

809 

Lentils. 


. | 





10 

0 

10 

0 

5 

Yellow berries . 


. 



» 


380 

1 

15 

0 1 

665 

<T(utl -skins . 

.number; 




1 


1,010 ( 

0 


G I 

127 

llojr-skins. 

. do. 




1 


52 | 

0 

G 

0 1 

30 

Buffalo hides . 

. do. 

1 




I 


30 ! 

41 

0 

0 i 

GO 

Total value.! 

! 



! 

113,481 

. 1 



i 

148,238 


The following extract gives a fair account of the Trade of Moldavia : 

“ This principality, offering by the constitution of its government, a separate and dis¬ 
tinct character from the other provinces of the Turkish empire, is thereby placed out of 
the direct sphere ol the commercial convention, signed at liulta Liman in 1838. 

“ Moldavia, by the establishment of a free port at Galatz, had preceded the convention 
in the encouragement of its commerce: tire regulations which established its real franchise 
are of a recent date. The transit, according to the declaration of government, has been 
extended to all articles not destined for the consumption of the country whijdi require no 
previous declaration before their admittance to the benefit. • ‘ 

“ The duty on tallow has been reduced from 2.3 to 3 per cent; other articles of^uxport 
and import arc subjected to the duty of 3 per cent, except certain articles of which a list is 
annexed. ' 

“ Previous to the free port, the commercial system of this principality was one of 
monopoly, and separated from that of the Turkish empire in general. Placed by the 
treaty of Adrianople out of its former relations with the Russian power, a new system of 
commeif e was induced over its former vicious one. Policy here assumed a principal part, 
and for the first time the flags of every nation were seen at Galatz, and Moldavia was 
enrolled among the free marts of commerce. In other respects its commerce was assi¬ 
milated to that of the *ports of Turkey in general, and the same abuses prevailed.” 

“ The following tables show the increase of commerce at Galatz and Ibraila during the 
last fourtyears • • 

GALATZ. * 


Tears. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

,1837 value .... 

....,£ 86,674. 

.£300,567 

1 1839 value. 

.... £146,460. 

.£563,592 

183*1, . 

......136,998. 

.402,355 

1 1840 ,„ . 

.202,294. 


* • 1 

1837 „ . 

.... £ 10,731....“. 

IBHAILA. 

. £223,586 1 1839 .. 

.... £ 47,388. 

.£497,744 

S 83S . 

.. .nut ^fiven. 

.216,972 ] 

1840 .. 

. 90,781. 
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“ The grain exported, included in the foregoing amount, is as follows : 



Wheat from Galatz. 


From Ibraila. 

Years. 

, Quarters. 

Value. 

Quarters. 

Value. 

1887. 


.£ 90,380. 


....£ 75,792 


. .228,000..*. 

. 171,813. 


.... 61,534 

1839. 


. 148R17. 


.... 142,270* 

1840. 


. 299,738. 

.151.2(H). 

.... 159,118 


Indian Corn from Galatz? 


From Ibraila. 

1537. 


.£ 88,996. 


.... £ 24,313 

1838. 

. 77,000. 

. <58,374. 

. 41,000. 

.... 37(200 

1839. 

.180,000. 

. 133,762. 

. 68,0(H).. 

57,268 

1840. 


. 160,682. 

. 77,200. 

. 54,684 


“ The trade of the country is still considered in its infancy. 

“ This opinio# embraces more the advantages which the country may reap at a future 
period from the entrepot at Galatz, and its probable increasing importance as a free port. 

Jassy seems the line which marks the export trade of Moldavia by Galatz and the 
Danube, lor beyond the products seldom reach the market of Galatz. The northern part 
of Moldavia is in its export commerce Austrian, and its pasturage must principally supply 
it, cjlttle forming the chief export. 

“ On examining the commerce of Moldavia in its more natural channel by the Danube, 
the increase during the last four years in its imports and exports has nearly doubled, and 
the same observations apply to Walachia. The whole of this commerce, however, is not 
more than the moiety of the" resources of the country oiler, for not one quarter of grain 
and pulse, which form the staple articles of export, is brought from the north of Jassy to 1 
Galatz. /rhe cost of carriage does not permit it : a slow improvement of the high road 
from Galatz to the Austrian frontier is progressing. Germany and Austria require no 
supply of grain, but about 20,000 kilos of Indian corn pass over annually into Austrian 
Uukoviua and Transylvania. 

Thy cost of a <{iiarter of wheat at Botoehany, the most northern town and district of 
’Moldavia, is about eleven shillings, and the carnage about thirteen, and it will only be un¬ 
dertaken at ^ season when the peasantry are not occupied on the estates, or in the tilling 
of their owy grounds. 

“ Grain pays an export duty per kilo, which will probably he seldom less than nine 
per cent. The salt-mines might furnish any amount for exportation ; but are under the 
government-farmer, who imposes his own conditions ; the salt from them costs twenty-five 
piasters per one hundred okes, and could be imported from the Mediterranean at nine 
piasters for the same quantity. Grain forms the principal article of exportation, being 
about two-thirds of the whole through Galatz, and cattle must form a considerable pro¬ 
portion of the same trade overjjind. • 

“ '£hc import trade is subjected to a regular duty of three per cent, and the 
government has promised that the transit trade shall he unrestricted. These are great 
advantages in favour of the import trade, but tw* per cent additional cannot much aflect 
them, and this is all that the treaty of Balta Liman imposes. 

“The import trade, via Galatz, may be estimated now, in 1841, at 250,000/., an 
increase of two-thirds since 1837. By the frontiers of Austria and Russia the value of 
imports is officially given at 18,000,000 piasters, about 300,000/. sterling. This .amount 
is little more than half the real value. 

“ The export trade, rid Galatz, within four years has increased from 300,000/. to 
500,000/. sterling. By the frontiers of Russia aud Austria, it is* stated at 12,000,000 
piasters. Fifty thousand head of cattle pass annually the frontiers of Austria; the 
anymnt officially given iff not 20,000. The sum of 250,000/. stealing, underrates jjjic value 
oi cattle exported. The real amount of imports may safely be estimated at 650,000/. ; 
exports 750,000/. 

“ Two-tliirds of the imports are overland, and consist of all the articles received froiy 
Austria and the German fairs ; and of tire exports two-thirds find an outlet by Galat%_ 
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“ Tlie import trade from Austria is undoubtedly beneficial and most important. Much 
of it may ultimately find its way by the cheaper route of Galatz. Placed by its merchant 
marine at that port on a distinguished footing, Austria has nominated a consul for Mol¬ 
davia, and for the general surveillance of the Danube, and yet allows the obstacles to its free 
navigation to continuerin the condition of the Bar of the Soulina. 

“ Austria profits the most of all nations, in a commercial point of view, from this 
country, and previous to the treaty of Adrianople it was almost exclusively the field of 
her commercial interests. The subsequent chang? has not much affected her profits, but 
greatly hei; position. , X 

“ Mi - . Consul Gardiner states that Galatz now rivals the Port of Odessa, and that trade 
generally throughout Moldavia is improving; in fact, that the country is in a most pro- 
•snising position, as regards commerce and internal regulations and improvements. 

“ The amount of exportations from Moldavia was, in 1840, as follows :—To Austria, 
11,485,174 piasters ; to Russia, 575,805 piasters ; to Turkey, 30,225,06(5 piasters ; to Wa¬ 
lachia 217,647 piasters. Importations—From Austria, 16,964,516 piasters; from Russia, 
964,481 piasters ; from Turkey, 5,047,484 piasters ; from Walacliia, 395,510 piasters. t . 
There is no transit or transhipment duty. 

_ “ O' 1 merchandize exported, grain pays an average duty of eight per cent.; other 
articles generally throe per cent. ; cattle pay half a ducat per head. r 

“ The total amount of duties received on the above amounts of imports and exports, 
were:—On exports, 2,677,219 piasters; imports, 701,287 piasters. Total, 3,378, 506 
piasters. 

“The exports of Galatz alone are 504,474/. ; imports of ditto, 202,294/.; and the 
amount of duties on imports and exports was 44,222/. 

“ The fisheries of the Danube, in which there are a great a variety of kinds, Hage- 
meister says 115, good eatable kinds, might be turned to profitable account at the mouths 
of the Danube, excellent herrings, mackerel, soles, salmon, sardines, perch, barbet, and 
many others, all of good quality, are caught. Sturgeon enter the river in great numbers in 
March to spawn; caviare is made but not in great quantities. In the Russian posts of the 
Black Sea, the fishery is made a source of considerable profit, and the, caviare of the 

sturgeon caught at the mouths of the Don and other rivers is in great repute.” 

«. 

r 

Auuivai.s and Departures of Vessels at Ibraila, 1840. 


DESCRIPTION. 


British . 

Ionian . 

Walachian . 

Turkish . 

Greek . 

Sardinia^) . 

Russian . 

Austrian . 

Neapolitan. 

Samian . 

French . 

'rtital....?. 


ARRIVED. 


Number 

of 

Vessels. 


9 

11 

263 

231 

58 

54 

39 

5 

* 2 

l 


678 


Number 
of , 
Crews. 


42 

86 

97 

3093 

2233 

511 

532 

338 

52 

14 

8 


7006 


Invoice Value 
of 

Cargoes. 


X. s. d. 

1,209 3 10 

916 8 5 

6,014 10 9 

1,767 18 5 


52,927 1 

1,341 7 0 

31,605 5 2 

7,394 15 1 


103,176 10 2 


D E T A R T E D. 


Number 

of 

Vessels. 


4 

9 

9 

255 

221 

58 

48 

37 

5 
2 
1 


649 


Number 

of 

Crews. 


35 

86 

77 

3001 

2171 

511 

472 

221 

52 

14 

8 


6648 


Invoice Value 
‘ of 
Cargoes. 


£ s. 
4,162 13 
5,723 15 
5,214 16 
100,168 5 

139,212 16 
28,773 17 
26,399 5 
31,449 14 
4,634 0 
230 9 

3,605 10 


349,575 4 0 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


TRADE OF ENGLAND WITH TURKEY. 

Constantinople is said, even as far back as the time when it was founded”" 
by Byzas, 656 ft. c., until it was destroyed by Severus, to have been an empo¬ 
rium for trade. From the time of its restoration by Constantine, who gave it 
hi? name, until its conquest by the Turks, it was certainly a mart of great ctyn- 
mercial importance. Its situation, one of the most coiarenient in the world, 
should have always rendered it a vast emporium. 

In 1084 the emperor granted warehouses and high privileges to the Vene¬ 
tian merchants at Constantinople. 

In 1190 this city is described as only having been surpassed by Bagdad,, 
and that it was resorted to by a concourse of merchants from all known parts, east 
and west, bringing with them the several wares of their own and of other nations 
for sale or interchange. The goods and spices of India were, at that time, 
brought* up the Persian gulf and over land to the Levant. Peru, opposite to 
Constantinople*, was built as a depot by the Genoese in 1304, and they retained 
their posit? oft and trade there until 1453, when Constantinople was taken by the 
Turks. Genoa had also at that time factories at, and held possession of Kaffa in 
the Crimea, and had consuls at Trebisotid, Sebastopol, Sinope, and several places 
within the Black Sea, and were the first modern Europeans who traded with 
Circassia, The Doge of Genoa considered himself the guardian of the Euxinc. 
England hat! no trade witj> the Levant from 1553 to 1575, nor any consul at 
Constantinople, although Genoa, France, and Venice had their consuls at the 
port. England carried on a trade with Morocco as far back as 1413, but it 
did not rise to much importance until 1490-2. It was, however, from the 
Morocco trade, that the trade to Turkey, and the Levant trade was extended 
in the reign of Elizabeth: she having settled preliminaries for the security of 
English commerce at Constantinople in 1579, and incorporated the Turkey or 
Levant Company in 1581. Their charter was renewed upder various forms, 
afterwards by that sovereign and her successors ; and an extensive export trade 
fr<»m England to the Levant, especially* in woollen jlotha, wrfs carried an some¬ 
times with great profits, and, occasionally, afterwards at considerable loss by the 
company and its members. 

In 1606 an English ambassador was, for the first time, appointed to reside 
m 1 urkey, the grand seignior having some years previously extended to English 
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merchants the privilege of trading to all his dominions. He agreed also, to allow 
the residence of English consuls at the Turkish ports. 

“ Mr. Muun in his ‘ Discourse upon Trade from England to East India’ says, that of 
all the nations in Europe, England drove the most profitable trade to Turkey, by reason 
of the vast quantity of broad doth, tin, &c., which we export thither, enough to purchase 
all the wares we wanted in Turkey : and in particular three hundred great bales of Persian 
raw silk yearly. Whereas there is a balance in money paid by the other nations tfuding 
thither. Marseilles sends yearly to Aleppo and Alexandria, at least 500,000/. steriifig, and 
little or no wares. France had not then an export trade in woollens. 

“ Venice sends about 400,000/. sterling yearly in money, and great value in wares be¬ 
sides j Holland about 50,000/. and but little wares; Messina 25,000/. in reifily money : be¬ 
sides which great quantities of gold and dollars were sent from Germany, Poland, Hun¬ 
gary, &c. ; and all these natious take of the Turks in return great quantities of camblets,' 
grograms, raw silk, cotton wool, yam, galls, flax, hemp, rice, hides, sheep’s wool, wax, 
com, &c.” t 

*fn the year 1G43 an ordinance of the Parliament in favour of the Levant or Turkey 
Company was passed, “dor the encouragement of that fellowship, which, besides the build¬ 
ing and maintaining of divers great ships, and the vending of kerseys, snyes, 'jkt- 
petuanas, and other commodities, hath been fouud very serviceable to this State, by 
advancing of navigation, and transporting into foreign parts, for several years together, 
above 20,000 broad cloths yearly, besides other commodities, dyed and dressed in their full 
manufacture.” 

In 1675 a Commercial Treaty was concluded at Adrianoplc, between Charles 
the Second (by his Ambassador, Sir John Finch) and the Sultan, Mahomet the 
Fourth: whereby 

“ All former Treaties, from Queen Elizabeth's time downward were confirnted : and 
certain new stipulations were superadded.”* „ 

The Levant Company in 1720 complained to Parliament against'the Italian 
trade, and obtained an act for prohibiting the importation of raw silk and mohair 
yarn, the product or manufacture of Asia, from any port or places in the Straits 
or Levant seas, except from such ports or places as were within the dominions 
of the grand seignior. 

“ In 1730 the Turkey Company are said to have shipped ten thousand pieces of broad 
cloth in four ships in August for the Levant. It was allege'l in 1744 that the French had 
gained considerably upon England in their trade to the Levant, not only by the shortness 
of the voyage thither from Marseilles, bu/. also by judiciously studying the manufacturing 
of such kinds of goods as best suited the climate, and which were more flimsy than ours ; 
besides supplying the Turks cheaper than we could with sugar, indigo, &c. 

“ It was at this time (1744) much discussed in public, whether the best way to regain 
our ascendant would not be to lay the Turkey trade entirely open to all British subjects. 

“ A bill was brought in for this purpose, but the Levant Company being heard' at the 
bar of the house, gave such reasons against it that the bill was withdrawn. 

“ The company ga»ve as reasons for the falling off in their trade. 

“ That during their most flourishing period the trade was principally carried on with a 
coarse cloth mgde of. English wool, in which po other nation coifld vie with them ; but 
the French, after the treaty of the Pyrenees, enjoying a long course of prosperity, tumbd 
their views to foreign commerce, and particularly to that of the Levant, which Colbert 
pushed forward at a vast public expense, till at length the eloth of Languedoc, made of 
two-thirds Spanish wool and one-third of the wool of that province, could afford to sell at 

See fenglish Treaties with Turkey, in this work. 
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the same price as the coarser cloths of England. The French also made cloths entirely 
of Spanish wool. The French also increased their trade to Turkey by carrying thither 
indigo and coffee, which we did not, as also sugar, which they sell much cheaper than we 
can. The wars between Peter the Great and Persia also obstructed the bringing of 
silk from the province of Ghilaun through Turkey. The Engljph before that* period 
usually bought at Aleppo and Smyrna, at least one thousand bales annually, worth about 
100/. per bale, and chiefly in barter for our cloth. 

“*The company go on to say that they are put to very great expense in supporting the 
charge 8f an ambassador and consuls in Tftrkey, and other charges and that the bill, if 
passed, will nearly deprive them of their privileges, and perhaps occasion the total loss of 
their trade.” m . 

In 1753, however, an act was passed, in consequence of the French still 
gaining, as waf asserted, upon the English trade with Turkey, enlarging and 
regulating the trade to the Levant, by reducing the price of admission to the 
company, from 25/. and 50/. to an uniform rate of 20/., and other alterations.* 

Even with this new arrangement it was asserted to be doubtful, whether the 
trade could be recovered, as the French had such an advantage from the short¬ 
ness of the voyage from Marseilles, &c. &c. 

In 1758 an Act was passed “ prohibiting the importation of French broad 
cloth into the ports of the Levant on behalf, or by British subjects, on account, 
not only of hurting British manufactures, but encouraging those of the enemy , 
and for more effectually preventing the illegal importation of raw silk and 
mohair into the kingdom.” The Act says, u that no such woollen goods of 
.French*manufacture shall be imported within the limits of the Levant Com¬ 
pany’s charter on account of any British subject.” 

The Levant and Russian Companies were regulated companies, and not joint 
stock companies like the East India Company. A regulated company did not 
trade on its own account, but merely formed an association for protecting and 
regulating the trade, which its members carried on separately, and such members 
were admitted by paying a certain sum of money. Queen Elizabeth, on grant¬ 
ing them a charter, even «for seven years, added the following prudent pro¬ 
visos .•*viz.— 


Proviso I. — “ That in case the exclusive giant shall hereafter appear to he incon¬ 
venient, the Queen may revoke the same, upon one year’s previous notice.” 

II- “ The Queen, during the said term, may nominate two persons to be added to the 
said number of patentees, with the same privileges, &c., as the rest.” 

Lastly, “ if at the end of the said seven years, these grantees desire it, the Queen will 
grant other seven years to them; provided, as aforesaid, the said exclusive trade shall not 
appear to be unprofitable to the kingdom.” 


Nothing can be more cautiously worded than this charter. But King James I., 
in the third year of hus reign (1605), incorporated ** for qper^a new company by 
the designation of the Merchants of England trading to the Levant Seas.” It 
was then called a Regulated Company, there not being at that time any joint; 
stock company established in England. 
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In a memorial presented to the Royal Council of France by the Council of 
Commerce in 1701 , yi speaking of the Levant trade, 

They say, “ that the English carry on that trade with much more advantage than the 
French, their woollen cloths being better and cheaper. * 

“ The English also carry to the Levant, lead, pewter, copper, and logwood, whiph are 
goods they are masters ol', together with a great deal of pepper; and that they may 
not drain their own country of its gold and silver, they take in dry fish of their own 
oatching, sugar of their own colonies, and other goods of their own product, which they 
sell on the coasts of Portugal, Spain, and Italy, for pieces of eight, which they carry to the 
Levant, to make up a stock for purchasing tneir homeward cargoes. Upon this plan it 
would be more advantageous for France to permit her ports on the ocean to carry on a 
trade direct with the Levant, without being obliged to unlade at Marseilles, under the fear 
of bringing in the plague , which has obliged them to give up that trade entirely. ' 

“ And by the edict of IG 80 , twenty per cent was laid on all Levant merchandize im- 
3 ported, for preventing the western ports from being supplied therewith, as they had bq*’oro 
been, from England and Holland. Thus Marseilles thrives alone in its commerce.” 

The Deputy from Marseilles disputed their statement, and the Deputies from the ocean 
ports confirmed the views of the Council of Commerce, and so the matter ended for the 
time. However, since this period the French commerce has gained ground, and the 
•“quantity of British woollens exported to Turkey has decreased. 


Fhesch Levant Trade in 1787- 


Merchandize exported to— 

Constantinople, calculated at. 

Salonica. 

More a. „ . 

Candia. 

Smyrna . „ 

Syria . „ . 

Egypt.. 

Barbary. „ . 


livres. 

+,000,000 

2,300,000 

250,000 

250,000 

6,000,000 

5,000,000 

3,000,000 

1,500,000 


Merchandize imported from— 

Constantinople. 

Salonica . 

Morea.. 

Candia. !. 

Smyrna. 

Syria. 

Egypt . 

Barbary. 


Total.22,300,000 Making the whole Importation. 

To which is to be added for Caravans ... 150,000 

For smuggled goods, at least. 1,550,000 


livres. 
1,000,000 
,3,500,000 
1,000,000 < 
1,000,000 
8,000,000 
6,000,000 
3,500,000 
. 2,000,000 

26,000,000 


Making the whole Exportation.24,000,000 


Trade between England and Turkey and aU Countries, abstracted from official 

•Papers. 


In 1700.— England and the Levant ............ 

Total, all countii* a with Great Britain 

ID 17til —England and the Levant. 

Total all countries with Great Britain 

In 1703.—England and the Levant.. 

Total, Great Britain with all countries 

In 1704.—England and the Levant.. 

Total, Grent Britain with all countries 

In 1765.—England and the Levant.. 

Total, Great Britain with all countries 

in 1766.—England and the Levant. 

Total, Great Btftain with all countries 

in 1767.—England and the Levant. 

1'otal, Great Britain with all countries, 

In 1768.—England and the Levant. 

Total, Great Britain with all countries 

In 1769.—Edfeland and the Levant. 

T«*al, Great Britain with all countries 

In 175').—England and the Levant. 

. Total, Great Brihno with all countries 

In 1771.—Bmtland and the Levant. 

Total, Great Britain with all countries, 


IMPORTS. 


EXPORTS. 

£ 

*. 

d. 

£ 

a. 

58,916 

12 

0 

55,730 

0 

... 10,683,595 

10 

4 

16.781,175 

13 

103,366 

19 

0 

54,282 

14 

... 

9 

4 

16,038,913 

2 

... 76,004 

9 

2 

93,040 

13 

... 12,508,927 

3 

5 

10,578,943 

3 

... 105,565 

10 

0 

70,008 

10 

... 11,250,600 

3 

4 

17,440,301) 

6 

122,652 

2 

11 

91,735 

1 

... 11,812,144 

1 

7 

15,7fi3,8h7 

10 

106,522 

7 


100,790 

4 

... 12,450,704 

17 

10 r 

15,188.008 

10 

... 09,950 

15 

10 

44,004 

19 

... 13,0!)7,lsa 

6 

4 

15,090,801 

4 

... 103,679 

10 

4 

109,194 

7 

... 13,116,280 

15 

2 

16,620,13* 

6 

... 144,419 

17 

3 

00,880 

12 

... 13,134,090 

12 

6 

15,001,282 

5 

... 104,360 

3 

0 

22,032 

15 

... 13,430,298 

3 

1 

15,994,571 

12 

100,443 

2 

9 

20.573 

15 

... 14,208,324 

IS 

7 

19,618,486 

u 


rf. 

10 

10 

2 

0 

11 

0 

11 

7 

3 
6 

4 
6 

10 

3 

3 

2« 

0 

11 

8 
0 
3 
0 


C 
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IMPORTS. 

£ t. 

i. 

EXHORTS. 

£ 

i. 

In m*.—England and the Levant. 

154,052 

8 

3 

96,823 

4 

4 

Total, Great Britain with all cunntrh a,... 

14,699,715 

10 

9 

17,720,168 

13 

11 

In 1773 . — England and the Levant. 

163,538 

17 

9 

1IH.475 

6 

0 

Total, Great Britain with all countries.... 

12,522,643 

7 

0 

16,375,430 

18 

2 

In 1771 .—England and the Levant.. 

143,322 

4 

0 

160,053 

0 

*e 

Total, Great Britain with all countries...* 

14,) 78,876 

2 

3 

17,288,486 

4 

0 

In 1776 .—England and the Levant. 

168,882 

12 

9 

2(11,97 

I 

4 

Total, Great Britain with all countries.... 

In 1776 .—England and the Levant... 

Total, Great Britain with all countries.... 

14,813,855 

17 

2 

16,326,363 

14 

4 

MU,738 

3 

5 

♦ 215,756 

4 

1 

12,443,434 

17 

1 

14,755,703 

17 

11 

1 1777.—England and the Levant... 

9 w Total, Grrat Britain with nil countries..*. 

225,586 

5 

4 

177,214 

7 

0 

12,643,831 

0 

2 

13,491,006 

*2 

10 

In 1778. - England and the Levant. 

148,919 

1 

6 

50,128 

19 

n 

Total, Great Britain with all countries.... 

11,033,898 

1 

0 

12,253,890 

7 

l 

In 17711.—England nnd the Levant. 

1,477 

12 

6 

229 

19 

0 

T#al, Great Britain with all countries.... 

11,435,264 

13 

5 

13,530,702 

12 

4 

In 1780.— England and the Levant. 

2,403 

6 

6 

1,797 

11 

7 

Total Great Britain with all countries.... 

11,714,966 

7 

11 

13,698,177 

12 

6 

In 1781.—Engljuid and the Levant.. 

Total; Great Britain with all countries.... 

24,180 

2 

6 

1,562 

19 

10 

12,722,862 

1 

10 

11,332,295 

10 

10 

In 1782.—England and the Levant. 

41,325 

10 

7 

4,248 

3 

0 

Total, Great Britain with all countries.... 

10,341,028 

15 

4 

13,0011,458 

13 

11 

In 1783.— England and the Levant. 

48,963 

2 

6 

42,666 

10 

0 

Total, Great Britain with all countries ... 

13,122,235 

8 

0 

14,681,494 

14 

6 

In 1784.—Eugland and the Levant. 

75,167 

15,272,877 

17 

1 

43,052 

13 

8 

Total, Great Britain with all countries ... 

0 

11 

15,101,491 

6 

7 

In 1783.—England slid the Levanr. 

146,906 

1 

3 

82,449 

10 

4 

Total, Great Britain with oil countries ... 

10,979,419 

1 

6 

16,1 17,108 

14 

3 

In 1786.—England and the Levant. 

121,054 

14 

4 

113.3211 

3 

8 

Total, Great Britain with all countries ... 

15,786,072 

7 

5 

16,.100,731) 

12 

6 

lu 1787.—England and the Levant. 

191,949 

17,804,021 

4 

11 

99,772 

0 

7 

Total, Great Britain with all countries ... 

id 

1 

16,809,789 

6 

6 

In 1788.— England and the Levant. 

183,335 

9 

2 

47,838 

0 

4 

Total, Great Britain with all countries ... 

18,027,170 

1 

3 

17,472,238 

8 

3 

In 1789.—England and the Levant. 

223,424 

19 

11 

136,-07 

10 

0 

Total, Great Britain with all countries ... 

17,821,102 

10 

7 

19,340,548 

17 

7 

In 1790.—England and the Levant. 

249,167 

14 

10 

113,179 

17 

1 

'lotal. Great Britain with all countries ... 

19,130,886 

5 

3 

20 , 120,121 

17 

2 

In 1791.—England and the Levant. 

178,388 

8 

10 

189,291 

7 

ft 

Total, Gieat Britain with all countries ... 

19,609,782 

13 

7 

22,731,995 

7 

3 

In 1792.—England »nd the Levant. 

290,599 

7 

1 

273.785 

17 

8 

Total, Great Britain with all countries ... 

10,059,358 

6 

7 

24,905,200 

3 

5 

* In 1793.— England and the Levant. 

184,681 

4 

] 

45,270 

4 

10 

f Total, Great Britain with all countries ... 

19,255,116 

18 

5 

20,388,828 

10 

6 

In 1794.— England and the Lei am. 

Tow), Great Britain with all countries ... 

324,906 

9 

9 

117,700 

3 

8 

22,276,915 

19 

8 

26,748.083 

8 

10 

In 1795.—England and the Levant. 

84,299 

14 

6 

149,938 

13 

3 

Totnl, Great Britain with all countries ... 

22,736,889 

9 

11 

27,123,338 

17 

4 

In 1790S—England and the Levant . 

150,182 

12 

11 

155,510 

16 

0 

Total, Great Britain with all countries... 

23,187,319 

18 

5 

30,5J8,yi3 

15 

0 

In 1797.— Fnglai d and the Levant. 

104,638 

9 

3 

23,532 

17 

0 

r iotal,Great Britain with all countries ... 

21,013,936 

17 

5 

28,917,010 

8 

1 

t In 1798.— England and the Levant. 

42,285 

3 

9 

62,168 

5 

I 

Total, Great Britain with all countries... 

27,857.889 

8 

8 

33,591,777 

14 


t In 1799.—England and the Levant... 

33,091 

3 

1 

220 , 0/8 

16 

10 

'Iotal,jGreat Britain with all countries ... 

26,837,432 

6 

3 

35,991,320 

4 


In 1800. -England and the Levunt. 

19 *,773 

9 

10 


1 


Total, Great Britain with all countries ... 30,570,005 6 4 43,152,010 5 6 

The foregoing a*j official values, and consequently only approximate ?s far a* quantities enter into a comparative 
view ut the imports and exports. • r 


* Aftjr tlie year 1793, the prize gun,In taken are included <n the eaporta to the different countriea 
t The late Mr. Irvinjr, the then in.pector-gen.ral, atatea, that from a careful calculation of the value of the arti¬ 
cles exported in virtue of the Convoy Act, and exempted from the contoy duty, the real marketable value of Brlthh 
mfrchandize exported thia year amounted to 33,14s,0821. A aum almost equal to the official value of the whole 
ex porta. 

X The real marketable -value is stated by Mr. Irving, to total imports, 49,002,170/. 15,v. 4tf.; and the exports 
50,290,190/. 15$. 5d.f and in 180.1 the real value was 35,400,416/. 5$.; and the exports, 55,830,843/. 13$. Nothimrcan’ 
however, be snore erroneous than the official va’ues of imports and exports. 


Value of Woollen Manufactures exported to Turkey, and to all Countries, 
in the Ten Years ending 5th of January, 1800. 


ream. 

Turkey. 

All Countries. 


£ 

£ 

1790 . 



H91 . 


. 5,505,034 

1792 . 



1796 . 


. 3,806,536 

1794 . 




Years, 

Turkey. 

AU Countries. 


£ 

£ 

1795 . 



1796 . 

. 28,580 ... 


1797 . 

. 3,056 ... 


1798 . 



1799 . 

. 47,398 ... 
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OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 


Statement of the General Trade between Great Britain and Turkey, during the Year* 
1790, 1791, 1795, 1799, 1802, and 1804. 


IMPORTS. « 


Cotton wool. 

Carpets .. 

Madders ....*. 

Yellow berries. 

Coats* wool . 

Sheep’s ditto. 

Mohair yarn. 

Sponges. 

Silt . 

Cotton yarn. 

Safflower . 

Gum arabic. 

Asafoetida . 

Galbanum. 

Tragacanth. 

Opium. 

Ga" . 

Whetstones. 

Raisins.,. 

FiR». 

Valonea . 

Ktnery stones. 

Boxwood . 

Liquorice-root. 

Go ;.t skins, 

Sheep skiiiB, undressed. 
I’nwrougbt copper. 


E X P O R T S. 


Muslins and calicoes- 

Cloths. 

Stuffs. 

Class and earthenware . 

Clocks and watches. 

Indigo. 

Guns and pistols... 

Hardware and cutlery .. 

Iron plates. 

Sugar . 

Tin in barrels. 

Lead shot. 

Red and white lead_ 

Wrought and cast iron.. 

Brazil wood. 

Rum. 

Tin plates. 

Lead in pigs. 

Pepper. 

Pimento. 

Tar. 

Jtice. 

Coffee... 



Weight 

or 

Package.. 

1790 

1791 

1795 

1709 

1802 

1801 


hales 

12,131 

• 2889 

1585 

1350 

3608 

» 2 s ! 


do. 

119 

178 

118 

7 

180 

234 



2,641 


1427 


3558 r 

«' 2265 


sacks 

2& 

419 

752 

64 

799 

699 


bales 

124 

247 

62 

94 


no 


do. 

111 

100 

.... 


.... 

38 


do. 

190 

190 

170 

320 

c> 311 

377 


do. 

53 

76 

144 

74 

27 

Still 

... 

do. 

100 

300 

93 

.... 

10 

15 

0 

' 

do. 

241 

252 

546 

23 

154 

422 

■ 

: 


parcels 

358 

428 

114 

310 

703 

906 

« 

:J 


sacks 

438 

367 

327 

10 

059 

318 


barrels 

27 

:<4 

100 

,,,, 

56 

114 

... 

casks 

378 

3638 

382 

493 

1546 

8158 


barrels 

2,767 

7505 

2057 

441 

3125 

9301 



176 




120 

159 


do. 

33 

57 

7 

118 

110 


do. 

71 

200 


15 

133 

201 


cwt. 

, 





40 


bales 

87 

380 


.... 


764 


pieces 

3s0 

II 






tons 

168 

12 

.... 

s 

.... 


37 


bales 

98 

15C 

59 

302 

66 

151 


do. 

124 

216 

279 

196 

101 

14 


do. 

7153 

1666 

602 

729 

273 

79 


crates 


83 

•17 

494 

230 

277 


cases 

31 

32 

27 

17 

•" r 

40 


casks 

124 

138 

311 

222 

76 

61 


ca-es 

14 

6 


.... * 

179 

22 


parcels 

32 

30 

6 

203 

79 

27 


boxes 

...» 

52 

130 

• ••• 


270 


casks 

104 

112 

120 

443 

loyo 

123 


barrels 

1360 

1493 

2423 

31-0 

990 

310 


casks 

2663 

919 

1277 

575 

373 

3*4 


do. 




.... 

.... 

128 


tons 

296 

1266 

10 

163 

21 

24 


pieces 

100 

31 

.... 

2424] 

55 

10 


puns. 

14 

12 


54 

27 

51 


boxes 

1097 

1769 



1381 

740 


piece. 

6372 

4967 

3265 

7337 

1178 

915 


bags 

388 

318 

548 

644 

6J2 



casks 

57 

25 

.... 

.... 

s 10 



barrels 

508 

123 






do. 

507 



565 




bags 

177 

262 

1384 

1371 

787 S 


The Official Values of Imports and Exports for the following Three Years from 
and to Turkey, and all countries, are stated as follow : 


1801. England and the Levant . 

Great Jlritain and all countries 

1802. England and the Levant (peace) . 
Great Britain and all countries . 

*1803. ‘England rfad the Levant (war) 
Great Britain and all countries 


Imports. 

£ 

. 141,137 

31,786,262 
. 182,424 

29,826,210 
. 175,427 
26,622,696 


Exports. 

£ 

. 172,198 
35,264,650 
. 180,000 
38,310,070 
. 155,369 
28,500,174 


The real values were much greater at that period. The real value exported of British 
merchandize during the year 1801 was 39,730,659/.,; in 1802, 45,102,330/.; in 1803, 
36,} 27,78*7. 
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At this period the trade with Turkey became so hazardous on account of the 
war, that Mr. Oddy and others suggested its being carried on through Russia; 
and although but little of the import or export trade between England and the 
Levant was conducted by that route, the trade was carried qn to a considerable 
extent by the channels of Gibraltar, Malta, Sicily, and various places in the 
Leva?#. Mr. George Chalmers,* in his work on the Domestic Economy of 
Great Britain and Ireland, states the real values of exports during the years 
1805 to 181 ^inclusive, as follow: 


• 

1805 

1800 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 

1811 

To Gibraltar, Malta, Sicily, and the LeJ 

£ 

1,574,150 

51,109.131 

£ 

2,478,705 
53,028,881 

£ 

3,325,106 

50,482,001 

£ 

6,834,401 

49,909,746, 

£ 

8,456,211 

00,017,712 

£ 

6,393,867 

62,702,409 

£ 

7,303,390 

43,9%,G70 

To all foreign countries.! 


The above shows an extraordinary increase in the value of exports to the 
Mediterranean in defiance of Napoleon’s decrees. 

The value of imports during these years from Turkey cannot be satisfactorily 
ascertained, and the customs’ accounts are exceedingly obscure on the subject. 
Mr. Moreau, of the Statistical Society of Paris, who compiled in England very 
elaborate tables from the British customs’ returns, arranges the annual average 
values for the seven years, 1816 to 1822 inclusive, as follow: viz.— 

Imports. Exports. 

* Great Britain and Turkey . £306,678 £764,116 

Grea£*Britain and all countries . . 34,921,538 53,126,195 


British Navigation with Turkey and the Levant. 



INWARDS. 

OUTWARDS. 

YEARS. 

[ • 

j British. 

Foreign. 

TOTAL. 

British. 

Foreign. 

TOTAL. 


Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

•Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Shijm 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Ton., 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1800 m 

1801 

1802 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 
%30 

1837 

1838 

183* 

1840 

14 

7 

19 

53 

53 

87 

138 

167 

109 

121 

122 

101 

116 

177 

180 

123 

134 

140 

130 

119 

123 

169 

142 

4439 

1839 

3789 

7,806 

8,166 

13,727 

23,269 

35,998 

21,867 

21,246 

22,790 

18,240 

18,518 

28,449 

28,351 

18.372 
18,6*8 
20.606 

19.373 
18,143 

17.373 
25,673 
23,000 

5 

2 

1 

*i 

*i 

i 

”i 

.... 

4 

D 

Igi 

53 

5.1 

87 

139 
167 
109 
121 
122 
101 
no 

178 

181 

123 

135 

140 
130 
119 
123 
100 
146 

7,806 * 
8,106 
13,727 
23,460 
35,998 
21,867 

21.240 
22,790 

18.240 
18,518 
28,684 

28 561 

18.372 
18,986 
20,606 

19.373 
18,143 

17.373 

25 911 
24,065 

6 

10 

18 

31 

34 

40 

122 

95 

70 

69 

54 

85 

128 

150 

177 

163 

140 

140 

156 

147 

245 

206 

176 

2450 
2235 
38*8 
4,516 
5,368 
0,077 
27,244 
19,181 
13,395 
12,035 
0,207 
13,791 
19,312 
26,249 
28,882 
24,831 
20,789 
23,4 i9 
26.632 
24,326 
45,331 
39,276 
34,670 


■ 


4,510 

6,453 

0,077 

27,956 

10,591 

13,305 

12,035 

9,207 

13,791 

20,925 

27,052 

28,882 

25,75 

21,081 

23,886 

27,212 

25,960 

40,430 

48,404 

30,8359 


» « 

* The historian of Mary Queen of Scots, and formerly chief deijt of the Board of Trade, 
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OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 


BRITISH NAVIGATION WITH THE MOREA AND GREER ISLANDS. 


YEARS. 


1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 
1S30 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 


INWARDS. 


British. Foreign. 


Skips. | 

Tons. Skips. 

| Tons. 

Ships. | 

| Tons. 

13 

1985 


13 

1085 

11 

1577 


11 

IW7 

16 

2311 


16 

2311 

17 

2261 


17 

2261 

15 

2252 


15 

2252 

20 

2816 


20 

2810 

23 

3361 


23 

3361 

22 

3074 

200 

23 

3274 

36 

4945 


36 

4945 


OUTWARDS. 


British. 

Foreign. 

TOT! 

Skips. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 


7 

1324 




1324 

13 

1697 



13 

1097 

10 

1158 


...s 

10 

1158 

8 

059 


.... 

8 

959 

3 

307 


• • *1 

3 

867 

23 

4421 

” 1 

32* 

24 

4747 

22 

4056 

,,,, 

.... 

22 

4058 

19 

2544 

3 

646 

22 

3190 

28 

4854 

2 

•'464 

30 

5318 


BRITISH NAVIGATION WITH EGYPT. 


1831 

35 

8,447 

1 

235 

36 

8,682 

39 

8,176 

2 

39(1 

41 

<1574 

1832 

32 

7,501 

.... 

.... 

32 

7,501 

50 

10,569 

2 

305 

52 

10,874 

1833 

3 

900 

.... 

.... 

3 

900 

48 

8,001 

.... 

• . •• 

48 

8,001 

1834 

6 

1,124 

„„ 

.... 

6 

1,124 

24 

5,067 

1 

260 

*5 

5,327 

1835 

21 

4,315 


.. . 

21 

4,31.5 

58 

11,605 

2 

00 

60 

(>11,665 

1836 

19 

3,306 

1 

300 

20 

3,606 

44 

7,879 

.... 

.... 

41 

7,879 

1837 

22 

4,392 

.... 

.... 

22 

4,392 

60 

12,238 

2 

680 

02 

12,9 <8 

1838 

24 

4,807 

.. 


24 

4,867 

46 

9,786 

.... 

.... 

46 

9,786 

1839 

IB 

2,442 

.... 


16 

2,442 

51 

13,130 

** 

7462 

80 

20,592 

1840 

31 

7,140 


.... 

31 

7,440 

28 

5,936 


.... 

28 

5,936 


BRITISU NAV 


IGATION WITH TRIPOLI, BARBARY, AND MOROCCO. 


1821 

15 | 

1,690 



15 

1,690 

6 

654 



6 

05 i 

1822 

13 

1,471 



13 

1,471 

4 

487 



4 

487 

1823 

10 1 

1,778 


102 

17 

1,8*0 

4 

412 



4 

412 

1824 

12 

1,174 



12 

1,174 

3 

230 



3 

230 

1825 

15 

1,400 



15 

1,406 

16 

1,395 



16 

1,395 

1826 

11 

1,148 



11 

1,148 

7 

866 



7 

KlHJ 

1827 

10 

1,104 



10 

1,101 

2 

220 



2 

220 

1828 

9 

1,081 



9 

1,0*4 

3 

351 


.... 

3 

351 

1821) 

8 

818 ; 


8 

HIM 

.... 






1830 

11 

1,1*7 I 


11 

1,127 

3 

331 


.... 

3 

331. 

1831 

12 

1.178 j 


12 

1,178 

3 

330 



3 

330 

1832 

10 

1,0)7 


10 

1,007 

3 

380 


.... 

3 

38(| 

1833 

16 

1,728 



16 

1,728 

15 

2,713 



15 

2,713 

183-4 

33 

4,014 



33 

4,014 

20 

2.534 

l 

£22 

21 

2,856 

1835 

24 

2,538 



24 

2,538 

20 

2,745 

5 

2,120 

25 

4.865 

1836 

26 

3,127 



26 

3,127 

20 

4,251 

10 

2,988 

36 

7,239 

1837 

15 

1,73*2 



15 

1,732 

2,517 

24 

3,322 

24 

6,744 

48 

10,060 

1838 

23 

2,517 



23 

33 

5,161 

12 

3,068 

45 

8.2*29 

1839 

26 

3,124 



26 

3,124 

60 

9,485 

o 

2,543 

69 

12,028 

1840 

VO 

2,969 



26 

2,969 

71 

15,177 

H 

2,862 

79 

18.039 


Imports of Cotton Wool into the United Kingdom from Turkey and Egypt, 

1820 to 1830, 


Cotton wool. 

1820 

1821 

| a 

1822 

1823 

1824 


lbs. 

285,350 

lbs. 

856,868 


lbs, 

1,334,547 

lbs. 

7,719,368 


% 

Cotton wool. 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

lba 

18,938,246 

lbs. 

10,032,400 

lbs. 

5,071,579 

lbs. 

6,926,288 

lbs. 

5,986,385 

lbs. 

3,401,710 


The increase of the quantity of cotton wool imported during the first six years, and the 
decrease,, down to the end of 1830, seems unaccountable. See also, importations hereafter 
df cotton wool, f831 to 1841, inclusive, from Turkey, Greece, and Egypt. 
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Wool 


Wool 


Imports of Wool from Turkey in each of the undermentioned Years. 


1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

• lbs. 

lbs. 

195,184 

29,376 

853 

nil 

, 196,985 

5? 8,619 

1826 

1827 , 

1828 

1829 

1830 


lbs. 

lbs. 

-lbs. 

lbs. 

•lbs. 


167,731 

315,807 

247,372 

394 

nU 



Declared Value of British manufactured Woollen Goods exported to 
Turkey and the Levant, from 1820 to 1830. 

_ n 


Years. 

£ 

Years. 

£ 

1820 . 


1*26 . 


1821 . 

. 3,772 

1827 . 


1822 . 

. 1,744 

1828 . 

. 2,326 

1823 . 


1829 . 

. 5,465 

1824 . 

. 10,778 

1830 . 

. 20,220 

1825 . 

. 8,318 




The trifling value of British Woollens exported to Turkey and the Levant is chiefly 
attributable to the competition of the beautifully dyed and very cheap woollen cloths of* 
Carcassonne, in France,—and also to the competition of the Austrian woollen manufac¬ 
tures which are dyed and manufactured to suit the Turkish taste. In regard to colours, as 
well as the suitable adaptation of various woollen, cotton, and silk manufactures, the cos¬ 
tumes and tastes of Oriental nations are certainly less studied by the British than by the 
French, Swiss, and Germans. 

• • 

Declared Value of British Cotton Manufactures, exported to Turkey, &c., from 
. * 1821 to 1830. 


countries. 


1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

• 

1830 


Turkey, Egypt, Tripoli, Berbery, hr.. 
Turkey, Egypt, Tripoli, Berbery, A. . 
{Turkey and Egypt ..'.*... 

! ( Tjjpnli, Berbery, end Morocco. 

Turkey .. . 

Egypt (Mediterranean porn).) 

Tripoli, Barbery, and Morocco_J 

purkey . 

1 ®gyPt (Mediterranean porta).) 

{Top® 1 *, Berbery, and Morocoo ..,. ( 

(Turkey.... 

I (Mediterranean ports). 1 

' £ n P 0,i ' Barbary, and Morocco_J 

(Turkey.... 

i fgypt (Mediterranean ports). 

> Tripoli, Barbary, and Morocco 

(Turkey. 

) Egypt (Mediterranean ports). 

(Tripoli, Batbary, and Morotxo. 

(Turkey . 

; Egypt (Mediterranean mrts) . 

j Turkey. 

■j Morea and Greek Islands. 

( Egypt (Mi’di'e rranean porta) .... 


Plain or White; Printed or . 

Hosiery and 

Twist and 


Cotton*. 

(Dyed Cottons. | 

Small worm. 

Yarn. 


Value 

Value. | 

Value. 

Value. 

| Value. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

70,327 

102,537 

535 

31 436 

204,834 

184,000 

191,353 

238 

30,452 

406,631 

2*22,317 

234,0-27 

1,110 

76,802 

534,i*a 
3,623 

2,160 

1,463 

.... 

.... 

241,507 

285,637 

656 

39,312 

561,112 

4,217 

. 487 

206 


5,000 

211,401 

229,171 

565 

48.886 

400,413 

1,4 0 

873 

109 


2,362 

230,687 

143,352 

412 

60,657 

441,108 

1,700 

969 

209 


2,036 

203,108 

160,940 

570 

39,094 

■404,372 

3.000 

967 

.... 

70 

4,736 

36,831 

11,884 

60 


48,785 

90,011 

39,329 

832 

10,834 

141,046 

20,811 

2,857 


23,668 

10,151 

176 



10,3 7 

204,408 

128,317 

1,431 

30,918 

434.074 

40,954 

2,456 

.... 

2 

43,412 

521,421 

336,711 

3,02*3 

B0,1ht& 

'*47,907 

3,000 

3,792 

.... 

1,261 

8,713 

63.378 

8.076 

190 

8,940 

80.540 
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Foreign and Colonial Merchandize imported into the United Kingdom from Turkey and 

Continental Greece. 


ARTICLES. 

1831' 

1832 i 

1833 1 

1834 




Barilla. 





41 


1,110 

1,018 

Brimstone .... 



1,602 ; 

2*27 

18 

13 ! 

76 


Cinnamon. 



.... 

1,100 

338 

• 




_.do. 


.... | 

20 

294 

8,837 


7,115 

Copper, unwropght.cwt.J 

38 



436 


6,077 

3,460 

Corn, wheat.. 

.q«-| 

7,383 

10 i 





258 

— barley. 

.... do. | 

624 

96 ; 







Cotton manufactures, 
entered at value ... £ 

Currants.cwt. 

Figs.do. 

Gum arabic.do. , 

Hemp, undressed.. di 
Hides, uutan ned... do. 

Indigo.lbs. 

Madder root.cwt. 


Opium.lbs.j 

Raisins...cwt.j 

Saltpetre and cubic 

nitre.do. | 

Seeds, flaxseed and | 

linseed.bushi-ls.j 

Senna.lbs.. 

Sumach ..cwt.J 

Silk,raw and waste.-lbs. 
Skins, goat, un- 
k dressed.number 

— kid, do.do. 

— lamb, do.do. 

Tall .cwt. | 

Tobacco, unmanuiac- 

tured.*bs.| 

— man ufactured, and 

snuff.do. 


Wine of all sorts. .galls.| 308 

Wool, cotton.lb*.: 360,550 

— sheeps.do. | 11,447 


.... 

203 

1 

2 

16 

8,702 


2,824 

270 

309 

26,243 

22,330 

16,397 

29,925 

17,269 


37 

965 

402 

17 




.... 

8 

4,685 

4 


70 

5,918 

4,181 

7 

892 

921 

.... 

23,833 

18,294 

2062 

22,772 

24,102 

108,193 

138 

64 

40,247 

34,785) i 

8,184 

65,175 

72,020 

12.438 

77 986 ! 

100,458 

89,649 

20,830 

69,339 

47,059 

.... 


.... 

0,521 


10 

4,297 

13,376 

14.434 

111 


1,348 

9,199 

13,687 

10,258 

*ioo 

.... 


100 

21 

452,266 

457,*00 j 

368,069 ! 

419,368 

077,561 ; 


168 ! 

6,710 ! 

8,835 

3,166 

.... 1 

20 1 

214 1 

3 146 

306 : 

2,7510 j 

4,020 

32,445 j 

161,678 

82,239 

9,358 1 

j 

1 

1 

5,139 

6,016 

2,781 

1,297 | 

2,123 

3,091 

27,249 ; 

4 i 

.... 1 

228 

16 

17 

102,225 

14d,43fi j 

117,604 

130,895 

149,141 

308 

283 1 

390 | 

2,762 

1,323 


1.18,848 

6,038 


17,992 [301,591 ,1,474,522 1,281,839 2,473,028 


11 i 432 I 

399 I 018* 

15,141 12,346 


14,825 17,803 

202 ; 2 413 65 

- j .. .$ 30 36 

138 9 102 

.... i .... 5,058 

3C,660 i 20,059 47 587 60,529 

13 434 1 26,753 j 40,303 24,913 


45,094 28,042 


>,554 177 651 50,746 


| 22,050 54,333 
j 7,968 4J554 


62,866 92,297 48,970 | 16,408 

3,260 2,627 

1,454 96 

383,855 478,775 731,905 j 725,189 

2,072 • 8,549 14,785 I 2.417 

... ! . 3 645 

54.493 243,505 129 765 j 103,354 

13 222 7,010 5,522 ! 198 

I I 

12,816 j 1 .... j 2,118 

37 65 14 | 

88,413 ■ 106,750 127,0»8 | 143,095 

1 267 351 305 ; 2,620 

008,129 ! 000,555 102.4* 403,978 

2,277,775 702,0** 1,183,532 1 055,1)64 


Foreign and Colonial Merchandize exported from the United Kingdom to Turkey and 

Continental Greece. 


ARTICLES. 


I 1831 1832 ; 1833 j 1834 


Cassia Lignea.lbs. . 

Cinnamon ..do. ' 

Cloves.do. 

Cochineal.do. 

Coffee....do. 

Cotton piece goods of 1 n • j 

dia.pieces 

Dye woods, viz- Logwood tonsj 

Ginger . cwt | 

Indigo.lb«. i 1 

Mac«*. 

Nutmegs.do. 

Pepper.. % .d« 

Pimento.do. j 


Rice.. 

Silk manufactures of In- 

1,164 




Spirita.Tum. 

proof galls. 

13,533 

873 



235 

Sugar, unrfcned 


6,134 

25 




Tobacco,unmanufactured 
•ud manufactured.... Ib*. 
Wine of all aorta... .f.galla- 

824 


Wnnl.^itton. 


2,614! 27,006 i 64,265 j 14,256 

1,065, 20 ! 543 

1,3011 4,105 I 5,863 ! 8,306 I 

33,805 : 11,936 ] 38,357 j 63,339 I 

1,210,015 943,260 ; 872,298 , 747,935 ; 

2,790 ! 7, 0 % , 3,877 4,090 

30! 5 j 20 2 

116 I 273 161 

185,9971 50,000 1:2,430 ! 232,615 

j 400 201 | 3,630 j 160 

I 158,708 647,252 : 482,859 29,758 

9,620 13,588 37,048 

145 4,353 3,995 

115 1,003 1,555 182 

180| 60 
51,841 7,765 ! 97,208 26,254 

2,370 3,122 3,481 3,083 

83 1,081 319 177 

3,310 9,368 8,926 3,919 

1,446 5,694 9,156 7,836 

Si 1,496 2,114 2,385 

4,430 145 612 

2,301 3328 1,846 3,070 

_ 81,310 


2.071 j 2,921 j 

53-22 I *1,162 
27,099 I 17,325 
935352 I 373,408 

3,225 

10 

51 

46,257 | 65,245 
76 

2,108 1 1,420 

117,"37 215,622 

5,421 10,822 

73 164 

84 351 

225 

1,362 4,654 

1,581 3,817 

140 

0,636 4,117 

5,523 9,814 


26,619 
2,191 1,871 


8,091 1 3,118 

38,906 , 39,126 
,546,095 656,748 


20,083 
584 
! 13,165 

i 101,911 
*2,201.189 


1,005. j 252 

10; 25 44 

280 32 j 149 

208,258 , 89,711 170,091 

.... j .... ; 2,900 

590| 114 i 678 

186,367! 896,028 367,766 

14,778 1 3,998 0,917 

2,291 57 

1,571 1,588 3,508 

J62j 120 | 80 

9,617 21,325 20,321 

1,044 1,580 5,494 

306 05 513 

4,818 6,383 43153 

7,124 28,211 44,415 

432] 604 114 

909, 103 » 411 

748 1,827 2,632 

6,720 79,800 
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British and Irish Produce and Manufactures exported from the United Kingdom to 

Turkey and Continental Greece. 


ARTICLES. 


Apparel, and 

haberdashery . 

Anna and ammuni¬ 
tion . 

Bacon and hams ..A.. 

Beer and ale. 

Books, printed. 

Brass and copper < 
manufactures. 

Butter and cheese. 

Coals, culm, and 

cinders. 

Cordage ... 

Cotton manufac¬ 
tures, entered by 
the jgrd. 

— hosiery,lace, and 
smallwares ........ 

-- twist and yarn. 

Earthenware, of all 
sorts 

Fish, herrings.. 

Glass, entered by 
weight. 

— ditto at valne. 

Hardware and cut¬ 
lery 

Hats, bearer and 
felt . 

Iron and steel, 
wrought and un¬ 
wrought . 

Lead and slAt.... 

Leather, wrought 
and unwrought.... 

— saddlery and har¬ 
ness .. . . y . A. 

Linen manufac¬ 
tures entered by 
the yard. 

— thread, tapes, & 

smallwares . 

iVfacbineiy & mill 

work. 

Painters' colours. 

Plate, plated ware, 
jewellery and 
watches .......... 

Salt 

Blk manufactures. 

3oap and candles. 

Stationery, of all 
sorts. 

ugar, refined. 

'in, uuwrought. 

fin and pewter 
wares, and tin 
plates. 

Vool, sheep and 

lambs .. 

Yoollen manufac¬ 
tures, entered by 

the piece.. 

- ditto by the 

yard. 

■ hosiery & small¬ 
wares . 

.11 other articles. 

Total declared value.. 


De¬ 

clared 

Value. 

De¬ 

clared 

Value. 

1833 

De- 

dared 

Value. 

De 

dared 
»Value. 


De¬ 

clared 

Value. 

De¬ 

clared 

Value. 

1837* 

De- 

dared 

Value. 

__ 

De¬ 

clared 

Value. 

1839a 

De¬ 

clared 

Value. 

De¬ 

clared 

Value. 

£ 

£ 

£ 



£ 

£ 


£ 

~£ 

£ 

3,0d5 

3,792 2,974 

4,348 

3,000 

5,258 

3,936 

5,551 

5,008 

4,535 

21,785 

29,331 

3,050 

2,5031 

10,005 

16,538 

4,656 

22,091 

26,764 

3,002 

11 

23 

70 

32 

51 

20 

61 

66 

44 

49 

667 

374 

803 

0351 

78 

6io; 

1,201 

939 

524 

1,324 

439) 49? 

462 

522 

586, 

611 

641 

589 

1,2*5, 

600 

70 

062 

403! 

0,724) 

3,006 

5,666 

3,057 

540 

1,701 

1,341 

128 

329 

137 

457! 

360 

172 

254 

455 

340 

172 


189 

244 

5821 

2,301 

5,366 

7,001 

13,470 

11,222 

U.047 


250 

210 




129 


62 

320 

6 

585,473 

632,3941 750,004 

828,245 


970,033 

,410,950j 

770,668} 

1,170,272 

833,577 

741,880 

3,335 

1,046 

2,080 

3,54fi| 

3,314 

4,869 

2,207 

3,970 

4,529 

1,234 

90,015 

09,440 

90 , 0:2 

100,735 


80,404 

112,535, 

180,225 

241,099 

108,912 

152,774 

6,435 

4,713 

5,317 

0,274 


4,960 

6,080j 

5.009) 

6,264 

6,113 

8,184 

98 

100 

122 

1,509| 

1,7941 

140 

1,582 

82 

50 

70 


1,237 

1,284 

1,107 


1,089 

1,3281 

1,790 

1,350, 

1,705| 

1,845 


15 


50 


36 

156 

264 

282 

850j 

175 

11,067 

0,105 

5,385 

8,500 

7,107 

7,028! 

0,712 

6,371 

6,033 

8,404 

438 

440 

443 

606| 

247j 

136 

170 

341 

284 

363 

50,005 

30,217 

37.136 

53,853 


58,065 

17,713 

40,827 

78,097 

59,720 

56,046 

387 

739 

1,308 

755 


1,003 

1,815 

968 

1,145 

847 

487 

285 

113 

138 

133' 

1 

105 

395 

64 

00 

125 

33 

300 

253 

592 

232 


700 

160 

528 

287 

241 

068 


1,300 

2,358 

2,135 


5,324 

4,821 

5,629 

4,892 

5,226| 

2,852 


20 


30 j 



10 

67 

, 

56 

63 

2,352 

2,905 

9,818 

1,370 


403) 

4,228] 

16,711 

18,897 

10,680 

12,252 

1,047 

168 

257 

343 


712] 

0281 

821 

1,470 

879 

1,133 

6,090 

B.Mttl 7,961 

6,148! 

7,34“ 

10.114. 


0,654 


0,223 


4 

61 

1) 


8 

11 

""55 1 

31 

**’*2 

45 

2,725 

2,026 1,802 

1,291 


3,291 

1,320 

480 

389 

307 

701 

208 

147 

158 

150 


150 

700 

449 

444 

572 

849 

760 

665 

603 

788 


• 878 

1,057 

845 

1,358 

800, 

095 

41,020 

39,504 

50,050 

111,559 


83,762 

86,913 

42,180 

104,032 

10,730 

63,609 

13,061 

23,103 

13,227 

6,363 


1,895 

10,799] 

19,582' 

18,895! 

10,137] 

7,808 

2,642 

5,757 

2,962 

9,467 


7,138 

2,331 

0,880! 


4,210' 

6,310 










2,69?] 


17,275 

23,007 

16,790 

25,779j 

38,008 

23,663 

13,084 

22,336 

18,535 

20,780 

808 

4,715 

2,785 

3,076 


3,618 

7,159j 

1,0711 

1,054 

2,259] 

3,125 

125 

. 107 

527 

i 

484 

268 

2411 

- 203).. 

l.rKtf 

1.38Z; 

1,677 

12,801 

9,829 

0,3 >2 

8,444 


10,330] 

10,356; 


12,846j 

12,4U»j 

12,047 

888,654 

915,310 

1,010,0041 

1,207,941 

1.33M«nl 1,7(12,4411 1,138,613 1,767.110:1,178,TI2jl,13S,359 


VOL. II. 
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Foreign and Colonial Merchandize imported into the United Kingdom from the Mores 

and Greek Islands. 


ARTICLES., 


1831 






1838 | 1839 

1840 

Ashe*, pot and pearl. A.... 

.. cwt, 







32 


Cotton manufacture*, entered 

at 









raise. 

.. £ 








1 

Currants. 

,. cwt. 

41,132 15,1-18 

28,500 

Jmm 

45.280 i 56.217 

5*2,468 

74,162 *71,MW 

83,705 

Dyewoods, viz., Fustic.. 

.. tons 

51 

27 

20 

15 

18 

22 

17 j 13 

20 

Figs........ *. 

. cwt 







. > 

1,033 

Flax and tow. or codilla of hemp 









or flax ... 

.. do. 








3 

Hide*, untanned. 

.. do. 

J 



40 





Liquorice juice .. 

.. do. 




47 



32 1 


Madder root. 

.. do. 



41 

\ 100 



5 0 


Oil, olive. 

.. Ralls.| 

1 33,147 


57,033 

1 38,833 

(14,452 


(Vi j \7,<V60 


palm... 

.. cwt 

1 




12 




Raisins. 

... do. 

2,505 





* 

1 


Seeds, flax and linseed. 

bushel?- 







*31 


Sumach . 








001 


Silk, raw and waste. 

... lbs. 



2 

1 •• 

i 5.G00 

i 

440 

7,004 

lohgcco, manufactured and snuff 

... do 



i .. 

I • • 


j 


e 

Valonia. 

.. c wt 

;uio | .. 

| 4,270 

8,129 

j 2,848 

| »'.*ID 

8.087 

1,870 

3,601 

Wool, cotton. 

...lb 








*2,210 

- sheep’s. . 

... do. 




l ■■ 

; 81,383 


86,073 l 

42,8! 3 

Wine, of all aorta. 

••pa 

*25 ! .. 

| 7 

. Sift 

1 K5 

! no 
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Foreign and Colonial Merchandize exported from the United Kingdom to the Morca and 

Greek Islands. 


Cochineal , 


India... 
Indigo ... 


Sugar, Unrefined 

Tea. 

Tin. 

Wine of all sort* ., 


ES. 

j 1831 

1 183*2 

1 

j 1833 

; i "3i 

18.35 

! is g i 

1837 : 

1838 * 

1830 

! 1840 




4.612 

1 6.078 

1 4,475 . 

| 5.218 ! 

603 ; 

3,860 * 

1,5*20 

j 4,352 




.... 

1 30? 

4.6 «0 

1 3.766 1 

.. * 1 

.... 1 

.... 

1.2181 






2,303 1 

i 3,307 

i,581 ; 

1,170 j 

275 

1,058 


| - 

166 

. 15,017 

, 102,754 

101.130 

160.435 

5,604 

7,157 

20.630 

| 9,520 

ds of 

| 


j 




! 

i 



.... piece* 



’ 630 

555 

306 

510 ! 

2io ; 



l 


1,012 

1,521 

j 3,060 

*2 »,7k0 

’ 27,840 ! 

; 12,773 : 

3,357 

9,053 • 

4,160 

! 4,138 


1 .... i 

.. •• 

j 57,403 : 

78,46*2 

4,256 

7,566 i 

8,;i30 ; 

7,151 ; 

33,3*20 

\ 35,273 

proof galls 

30 j 

06 



1,087 

j 

•28 4 i 

1.612 

20* , 

8,278 


| 572 j 

2 

! 1,00*2 | 

* 037 i 

1,031 

V/274 : 

330 i 

a 116 ; 

462 

i 1811* 



• •.. | 

i •••• ; 

310 

2,205 

80 • 

65 ’• 

••03 i 

517 j 

430 


••• i 


! tti< ; 

218 

80 

28 J 


■wJ 


24 

.Rid la. i 





44 

! 107 ! 

4» j 


..... ! 

40 


British and Irish Produce and Manufactures exported from the United Kingdom to the 

Morea and Greek Islands. 




1832 

1833 



1836 

1837 

1838 

J 

1H3*J 

1840 

.ARTICLES. 

De- 

De- 

De- 

De- 

IK- 

De 

De 

* De- 

lie- 

De- 


dared 

dared 

dared 

dared 

dared 

dared 

dared 

dared 

dared 

dared 


Value. 

N alue. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Valiust 

Value. 

Value. 

Apparel, slops, and ha- 



£ 

£ 


*£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

berdasherv . 



116 

386 

531 

4-5 

307 

019 

325 

088 

Arms and ammunition. 


38 

201 

76 

648 

005 

25 

150 

797 

3,040 

Coals, culm, and cinders. 

Cotton manufactures, en- 


322 

sVj 

523 

20 

10 

3,431 

1,634 

1,202 

1.697 

tered by the yard . 

6,540 

4,631 

12.311 

17,493 

8,287 


2,020 

2,856 

3,214 

407 



50 

!6 


140 

28 


100 

08 

210 

057 

Earthenware, of all aorta ... 

275 

20 

237 

20*2 

345 

~"39G 


120 

97 

ulass, entered by weight.... 



” * i*i 

56 

1,401 

48 

07 

10 

154 

R2 

33 

122 

250 

38 

Hats, beaver and felt'. 








Iron and steel, wrought 








15 

and un wrought.j. 

Linen manufactures, en- j 

1,701 

2.853 

0,706 

9,800 

4,792 

501 

4,011 

5,330 

10,461 

it.na 

tered by the yard. J. 

Stationery, of all sorts .... L . 
Sugar, rq£ned 

Tin, unwrought. 



25 

316 

73 

411 

319 

30 

138 

187 

93 

199 

104 

1HI 

667 

186 


905 

133 

3,007 

7,121 

1,770 

•1.191 

3,20*2 

2,462 

2,093 

96 

70 

495 

125 

625 

468 

1,525 

638 

•• 445 

Tin and pewter wares, * 








and tinplates .. i . 

Woollen manufacture*, 1 




105 

425 


300 

GOO 

145 

720 

t entered by the pie#e ...... 



883 

1,669 


103 

24 

173 

14 


— ditto, by the yard . 

— dit ro, hosiery and^mall- 

3'ft 


‘29 

. 1 

51 

2 1 
2,411 J 

170 

3,185 

131 

179 

1,151 

16 

30 

00 

21 

00 

1,085 

?A11 other articles . 

% 


1,082 ( 

941 

2,599 

1,217 

Total declared value a ...! 

10,440 j 

10,149 1 

23,914 j 

3U70 | 

28,834 


15.431 

20,887 

23,122 

25,827 
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British and Irish Produce and Manufactures exported from the United Kingdom to Tripoli, 

Barbary, and Morocco. 


ART 1C LBS. 


_ m _ 

Coals, cuBri^and cinders... 
Cotton manufactures, en¬ 
tered by the yard ... 

— hosiery, lace and small 

wares.. 

— twist and yarn. 

Earthenware of all sorts. 

Hardware and cutlery•.... 
Iron and steel, wrought and 

unwrouglit. 

Linen manufactures.. 

Sujjpr, refined. 

Tin and pewter wares, and 

tin plates.. 

Woollen manufactures, en- 
ter%l by the piece. 

— ditto by the yard. 

All other articles. 

Total declared value. 


1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1830 

1837 

1838 


1840 

Be- 


1)1!- 

De- 

De- 

Dc- 

lie- 

De- 

■T£H 

12511 



dared 

dared 

dared 

dared 

dared 

dared 



Value. 


Vflue. 

V alue. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

yusi 

EQQS 

£ 

£ 

£ 

* 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 



1,530 

> 750 

1,170 

3,400 


3,367 

• 3,775 

7,140 

1*23 

205 

80 

0,002 

M.Ott* 

13,177 

10,444 

58,940 

46,736 ' 

46,790 


2 

140 

793 

125 

24S 

407 

1,090 

775 

177 


. 

- T 



241 1 



2,105 1 

80 

HO 

40 


209 

202 


309 1 

360 ' 

808 

451 



10 

141 

25 

99 

.... 

133 

1,115 

321 


60 

148 

1,400 


3,298 

20 

3,078 

0,717 

2,685 




145 

50 

30 

649 

(>H 

1,257 

468 

17H 

285 


7(1 

88 

300 


2,235 

4,262 

2,818 

.... 


132 

77 

40 

125 

116 

048 

550 

819 




681 

1,417 

749 

801 

2,235 

4,079 

1,199 

10 

32 

r - . - 

34 

.... 


.... 

168 

10 

| 22 

35 

127 

310 

450 

839 

1,595 

977 

1,171 

1,885 

944 

. 4241 

751 

2,350 

14,823 

29,040 

23,322 

54,007 

74,013 

74,073 

j 63,904 

i 


Foreign and Colonial Merchandize imported into the United Kingdom from’ 

Syria and Palestine.* 


ARTICLES. 


1836 

1837 

| 1838 

1839 

1840 

> Madder-root . 


58 | 

i»7!> 


738 

318 

Opium.. 

.lbs. 

6*3 1 


571 

283 

5.879 

Tobacco, unmanufactured. 


488 

3,7)18 


3,180 

6 

Wool, Cotton *.. 


61,810 



79,236 


-Sheep’s. 


4,066 

59,979 



34,049 

Wines of all sorts. 


39 

13 


16 

34 

Foreign and Colonial 

Merchandize exported from the United Kingdom to 


Syria and Palestine. 




, ARTICLES. 


1836 

! 1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

Cassia lignea. 


2,097 

1,490 

1,008 


3,174 

Cloves. 


130 


226 

628 

Cochineal.. 


8,807 

16,667 

22,475 

10,394 

25,655 

Coffee. 


16,108 

79,899 

128,158 

59,965 

107,493 

Cotton piece goods of India ... 


2,773 

1,523 

964 

60 

109 

Indigo . 

.lbs. 

63,876 

25,697 

66,752 

77,448 

54,063 

16,292 

Pepper. 


33,290 

90,771 

27,177 

31,799 



9,674 

27 

944 

5,329 

1,133 

10,962 

2,740 

26 

7,833 

55 

684 

Silk manufactures of India. 

Spirits, rum. 

proof galls.] 

1,462 

130 

-— brandy. 


117 

79 

68 

175 

60 

Sugar, unrefined.. 


413 

664 

403 

110 

757 

Tea.. 

. lh« 

436 



*13 

* 81 

Tin. 




Wine of all sorts . 


12 

220 

56 


34 


* The trade with Syria and Palestine was not distinguished before the yedr 1836. 
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British and Irish Produce and Manufactures exported from the United Kingdom to 

Syria and Palestine.* 


AHWCLES. 


ipparel, slop^ and haberdashery. 

'otton manufactures, entered by the yard . 

- ho«iery» lace, and small wares . 

- twist and yarn 

Sartbenware of all sorts. 

Hardware and cutlery ...». 

Iron and steel, wrought and unwrought .. 
Linen manufactures, eutered by the yard . 

Machinery and mill work . 

Plate, plated ware, jewellery and watches . 

Stationery, of all sorts. 

Sugar, refined. 

finkin'wrought. 

- and pewter wares, and tin plates 
Woollen manufactnres, entered by the piece. 
-ditto by the yard 

- hosiery and smallwares 
All other articles ». 

Total declared value. 


Declared 

Declared 

Declared 

Declared Declared 

^alue. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

149 

10 

250 

33V 

125 

25,313 

330 

137,514 

195,771 

174.526 

1)5 


313 

413 

1,050 

2,110 


44,215 

42,547 

40,093 

m 

107 

05 

. 304 

103 

50 


105 

L 246 

630 

10* 

*120 

300 

3,735 

1,004 




5 

180 

15 


"’*• 

2,305 

50 



30 

00 

40 

96 


10 

185 

20 

2,571 

2,320 

2 271 

2,184 

1,480 

049 

.1,086 

1,023 

605 

4j5 



307 

321 

270 

729 


247 

618 

1,370 

415 


105 

050 

30 

40 




« 70 

1,039 

| 520 

770 

1,160 

232 

33,050 

5,413 

188,440 

251*500 

223,030 


* The trade with Syria and Palestine was not distinguished before the year 1836. 

Foreign and Colonial Merchandize imported into the United Kingdom from Egypt 

(Ports on the Mediterranean). 


ARTICLES. 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1930 

1840 

Corn, wheat.... qrs. 




.... 




foil 

1,7*9 

2,87* 


.... 



.... 


.... 

0(5 



5,67(5 

Gum, Arabic... .cwt. 

323 

195 

333 

137 

130 

Oli 

470 

201 


1,027 

Indigo....lbs. 

Opium .....do. 

Flaxseed and lln- 

2,911 


.... 

860 


1,374 

3,283 


1 .... 

.... 

2 

.... 

9,691) 

ni.wi 



3,708 

12,321 

* 4,390 

.... 

aeed.bushels 

98,847 

15,763 

.... 

.... 



27,277 

6,287 

0,370 

.... 

Senna.lbs. 

42,519 

38,630 

47,712 

42.720 


77,605 

10,763 

68,532 


.... 


7,714,471 

8,824.111 

553,364 

«4,«; 

IMUtlU 

4,807,781 

7,273.411! 

4, 751.1153 

2,8(54,748 

6,387,109 

Wine of all.sorts.gals. 

53 

32 

15 

■18 

21 

20 

60 

.... 

121 


Foreign and Colonial Merchandize exported from the United Kingdom t<5 Egypt (Ports 

on the Mediterranean). * ■* 


ARTICLES, 


1831 j 

1832 J 

1.3 A 



183(1 1 

1837 




Cochineal.. 

....lbs 

388 | 

1747 

802 

I 200 

1572 


501 

1005 

2532 

j 1.017 

Coffee. 

...do. 

1320 ] 

1909 

6720 

1 1,722 

15 



233 

142 

} *8,013 

Cotton piece goods 

of 











India. 

.pieces 


245 




70 | 

41(1 



383 

Indigo. 

... .lbs. 


1509 




215 




11,1*0 

Nutmegs?. 

...do. 










201 

Pepper and pimento. 
Silk manufacture* of 

.. .do. 



97*8 

i 12,200 







In- 




I 







dia, riz. 

.pieces 


37 

100 

200 



32 

300 



Rtun.proof calls 

*73 

395 

208 

! 1,850 

392 


210 

533 

362 


Brandy ............ 

...do. 

540 

892 

338 

I 354 

314 


250 

047 

004 

280 

Genera .. 

...do. 

371 

65 


58 

50 


44 

103 

175 


Sugar, unrefined.... 

...cwt. 

30 | 

30 


6 



, 17 

14 


223 

Tea.?.* 

.. ,iA. 

*33 ] 

132 


107 

295 

213 

133 

254 

23 

*78 

Tobacco.. 

...do. 




3,1:4a 


1375 

23 

84 


11,213 

Wine of all sorts.... 

..gall*. 

fid 



530 

1939 

313 

400 

019 

1104 

356 
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BaiTi8H and Irish Produce and Manufactures exported from the United Kingdom to 
Egypt (Ports on the Mediterranean). 



1811 

1882 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1839 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

A RTI C LB S. 

De- 

De- 

De- 

De- 

De- 

De- 

Da- 

De- 

De- 

De- 


dared 

dared 

dared 

dared 

dared 

dared 

dared 

dared 

dared 

dared 


Value. 

Value. 

Valye. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Apparel,?lc^«, and haber- 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 




• 







dashery 

553 

166 

741 

535 

705 

1,111 

988 

568 

1,488 

1,431 

Arms and ammunition 

25,804 

16,965 

36,553 

3,616 

37,143 

12,415 

1,720 

68 

u,m 

793 

Beer and ale. 

151 

62 

244 

69 

95 

150 

255 

138 

237 

274 

Books, printed- 

455 

30 

304 

03 

148 

269 

250 

89 

211 

336 

Brass and copper manu- 











factures . 

160 

514 

81 

50 

79 

10 

7 

2,317 

1,125 

794 

Coals, culm, atid cindegp.... 

1,1*27 

3,079 

845 

1,367 

2,589 

1,855 

5,043 

4 001 

10,010 

2,287 

Cotton manufactures. 

50.0H8 

55,950 

54,743 

95,874 

161,779 

134.050 

130,232 

188,310 

54,856 

62,621 

— hosiery, lace, aud email- 











wares . 

‘26 

66 

10 

296 

290 

139 

349 

780 

906 

I no 

— and yarn. 

6,000 

19,319 

11,028 

29.900 

20,603 

20,436 

41,372 

14,904 

3,070 

1,549 

Earthenware, of all sorts... 

777 

5<i7 

Kl3 

702 

1,090 

576 

466 

1,342 

532 

•405 

Class entered by weight ... 

476 

98 

600 

145 

1,040 

545 

•171 

1.432 

1,213 

439 

Hardware and cutlery . 

380 

814 

2 58 1 

878 

4,570 

1,001 

1,133 

1,871 

2 375 

502 

Hats Reaver and felt . 

17 

.... 

•22 

9M 

7 

96 

38 

38 

21 

•26 

Iron and steel wrought 











and unwrought 

10,918 

10,890 

28,207 

11,073 

17,083 

m.sah 

i»,nt* 

8,740 

10,217 

982 

Saddlery and harness. 

55 

15 

00 

30 

23 

227 

302 

139 

63 

119 

non manufactures 




30 

HO 

415 

1,935 

102 

133 

1*27 

Machinery und mill work... 

3,510 

146 

995 

025 

3,Ml 

4,502 

11,408 

8,132 

18,sf,6 

504 

Painters* colours. 

18 

54 

257 

74 

43 

20 

M2 


83 

24 

Plate, plated ware, jew- 











ellery, and watches ...... 

56 5 

190 

937 

2.017 

8S4 

804 

324 

542 

321 

50*2 

Salt. 

30 


37 h 

315 


219 

4 

66 

440 

320 

Soap and caudles. 


.... 

18 

.... 

.... 

40 

335 

29 

160 

48 

Stationery, of all sorts. 

60 

20 

13 » 

92 

108 

181 

207 

124 

476 

196 

Sugar, reiined. 

684 

3 

45 

1.485 

2,147 

410 

5,442 

409 

.... 

1,944 

Tin, unwrought. 

5*20 

621 

435 

245 

65 


114 

481 

510 

285 

Tin and pewter wares, and 











tin plates. 

573 

113 

655 

495 

1,105 

167 

1,061 

1,534 

1,492 

246 

Woollen manufactures, en- 











tered by She piece. 

380 

980 

650 

1.598 

1,449 

3,079 

1,522 

838 

528 

10 

— ditto by the yard . 

‘20 

110 

5 

355 

200 

300 

9J 

15 

70 


hosiery and smafl^ares . 

50 

33 

12 

25 

8 

10 

23 

4 

M3 


All othur articles.. 

‘2.133 

2,352 

4.278 

3,899 

4,005 

7,143 

4,695 

5,438 

3,086 

2,220 

Total declared value.... 

| m,*3? 

113,10P 

145,047 

150,877 

269,225 

210,930 

210,980 

242,505 

|123,859 

79,063 


TRADE OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 

The present trade of the capital of the Ottoman empire is, comparatively, 
of limited importance—and confined chiefly to the actual consumption of the 
p'opulation, instead of its fort enjoying also that magnificent commerce, which 
ought to flourish in a place, naturally situated for one of the greatest trading 
emporiums in the world. The spirit and tlfe habits of the Turk are certainly not 
commercial; and until the Christian population increase greatly in number, 
and become so far predominant, as to be uncontrolled by the former, in their 
local affairs, and have also greater freedom, and extension, allowed thenl, in the 
scope, and in the sites of their trade, Starnboul will continue to be no more than 
a secondary commercial mart. * 

# The harbour of .Constantinople is deep, commodious, and completely shel¬ 
tered. Above 1000 large ships can be conveniently anchored within the port. 
Ships can also discharge and load their cargoes alongside the quays. Scutari, 
on the Asiatic shore on the Bosphorus, one mile distant from Ccyistantinojde, is 
the place of assemblage for the caravans from Persia, Armenia, and ofher places 
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in Asia that trade with European Turkey. The great warehouses for com are 
situated at Scutari, where there are also some fabrics of silk, and woven and 
printed cottons. During the continuance of Napoleon’s continental system, 
British and colonial'goods, even of heavy weight and great bulk, were introduced 
from the depots, at Constantinople and Salonica, into Austria and Russia. 
Into the latter they were smuggled by the agency of the Jews of Brody in 
Galicia,—a place still famous for its adventurous and successful contraband trade 
in all kinds of fabrics, into Russia. The late war, between Russia and Turkey, 
was highly injurious to British, as well as to the general, trade with Constan¬ 
tinople. It revived soon after the peace, and the consumption of> the population, 
including its suburbs, variously stated at from 400,000 to 600,000 inhabitants, 
requires a large supply of food, drink, and clothing. Galata, which was filst 
built by the Genoese, and now the principal residence of the Franks, or 
foreigners, is the place of discharge and loading for foreign ships, and'wiiere 
the custom-house is situated. 

The total port charges are limited to the small amount on a British vessel of 
only 300 aspers. The commission and other charges for transacting business 
are also moderate, although the Jew brokers, who conduct most of the bargains, 
are not on all occasions scrupulously honest. 

The imports consist of coffee, sugar, pepper, spices, rum, cochineal, indigo, 
logwood, cotton and woollen goods, cotton twist, cutlery, nails, furniture^ butter, 
cheese, flour, paper, glass, watches, jewellery, &c. The exports 'are wool, silk, 
otto of roses, opium, wax, hides, goats’ hair and skins, bullion, diamonds, valonia, 
boxwood, mohair, yarn, &c. 

This market requires, annually, supplies of about 2,000 tons of coffee, 
1,200,000 lbs. of sugar, 300,000 lbs. of pepper and spices, 2000 puncheons of 
rum, and very large quantities of low-priced cotton manufactures. 

There is now a regular establishment of steamboats between 'frieste, Con¬ 
stantinople, Smyrna, Odessa, the Danube, and Trebisond. These steam-pacltets 
do great honour to the company of .the Austrian Lloyd’s at Trieste, and to the 
Austrian Danube Steam Company, who have established and managed them with 
great credit to those associations, and, compared to the former uncertain and 
tedious,means of conveyance, with the utmost convenience, and advantage, to 
the travelling and commercial public. 

We have included the British trade with Constantinople in the foregoing 
general statement of British trade with the Ottoman empire. The following are 
details <K the'local* tratle and navigation of the capital, and of other towns *of 
the empire, as far qs we have been enabled to obtain, and to condense them 
f.om the returns dir British, French, and Austrian consuls; and from the 
statis.,icabpublfcationst,£the Austrian Lloyd’s,printed at Trieste. 
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SHIPS. 


British... 
Ionian 

Austrian . 

Belgian .... 

Dutch . 

French. 

Greek . 

Neapolitan 
Prussian ... 
Russian .... 
Safdinian... 
Swedish .... 

Tuscan. 

• \ 

Toll! 


ARRIVED. 


DEPARTED. 


No. of 
Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

No. of 
Crews. 

No. of* 
V essels. 

Tonnage. 

No. of 
Crews. 

567 

133,878 

6215 

568 

134,710 

6268 

264 

35*14 

2942 

258 

35,108 * 

2892 

869 

1 ... 1 

... 

1 833 



7 



7 



l 



1 



45 



43 



236] 



2297 



159 



160 



2 



2 



529 



500 



795 



799 



2 






29 



29 



5.630 



5499 




N.B. The assumed invoice value of goods imported in British ships during this year is stated at 
XI,189.904. The goods were imported by 170 vessels. The remainder 397, were in transit to and from 
the Russian Ports in the Black Sea : it is impossible to obtain the Invoice value of the cargoes of the 
latter. ** 


BRITISH TRADE WITH CONSTANTINOPLE IN 1841 AND 1842. 

It is not possible to give a return of the invoice value of the cargoes, but the following 
remarks may serve to give some idea of the nature and extent of British trade to this port. 
The number of British vessels which arrived at Constantinople from the United King- 

alom in f841 amounted to 18G, and in 1842 to 250 vessels, of these, 

• • 


Vessels* 

1841. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

1812. 

Tons. 

60 from Liverpool. 

10,075 

69 from Liverpool. 

12,394 

24 * „ 

London . 

5,07 

27 „ 

London . 

5,880 

54 „ 

England with Coals. 

13,760 

95 „ 

England with Coals ...... 

24,450 

6 „ 

Malta.. 

1,537 

11 ,. 

Malta. 

2,374 

11 „ 


2,374 

6,812 

13 „ 


2,725 

7,251 

si ;; 

Foreign Ports. 

35 „ 

Foreign Forts. 

• 

186 Vessels. Tons.. 

. 39 633 

250 Vessels, Tons.. 

55,064 


The articles imported in the Liverpool vessels were principally British cotton rnanu- 
factiiredgoods, some woollen goods, colonial produce, and a little iron and tin. 

Tn fne London vessels East and West India produce, and various articles of British 
manufacture. # 

Of the 60 vessels from Liverpool, in 1841, eight touched at Syra and delivered parts 
of their cargoes: the remaining 52 vessels brought full cargoes to this port, small por¬ 
tions of which were occasionally taken on to Odessa. Of the 69 vessels, in 1842, from 
Liverpool, five touched at Syra to deliver part of their cargoes; 12 of the regaining 
64 carried part of their cargoes on to Odessa, Galatz, and Trebisond, and three went with 
full cargoes to Galatz. 

Of the 24 vessels, in 1841, from London, five touched at Syra t*nd delivered also por¬ 
tions of their cargoes, the remaining 19 vessels brought full cargoes to this port, small 
portions of which were,also occasionally taken on to Odessa. In.1842, of t.ly> vessels 
from London, four touched at Syra and the Pireaus and delivered part of their cargoes ; 
18 carried a part also to Odessa, and one weut with her cargo to Trebisond. 

, v’® coa ' a brought to this port from England in 1841 was about 20,000 tons, ancL 
m 1842, 32,360 tons. . 

The quantity of iron from England was 1382 tons in 1841, and 3550 tons m 18&. 

18 non; car ? oes from Liverpool may he estimated at an approximate average value o£_ 
’ , r , " e ™*> being chiefly composed of British cotton manufactured goods, 
i nose from London may be estimated at about 10,000/. 
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According to this calculation the value of the importations 
would be as follows for 1841. 


by the preceding vessels 
£ £ 


60 vessels from Liverpool at £10,000 escli. 1,000,000 

t Deduct one-nuafter of cargoes landed at Svra . 36,000 

, 1,041,000 

84 vessels from London at £10,000 each. 240,000 

Deduct one-uuarter of 5 cargoes landed at Svra < . 18,:>00 

- 227,.WO " 

Supposed value of 1 cargo from Bristol ....*. 10,089* 

Ditto from Glasgow . 10,000 

54 vessels witli 80,000 tons of coals at 10s..... 10,000 

9 ditto with 1302 tons of iron, at £7 .. 9,674 


£ 1,319,174 

The total values at the same rate of calculation of imports for 1842 wdbld be 1,357,067/. 

Thirty-one British vessels arrived from foreign ports in 1841, some with cargoes, 
others with parts of cargoes, and some in ballast : 35 British vessels arrived under sijni- 
lar* circumstances in 1842. The value of the merchandize brought by them is not 
noticed, not being the produce of Great Britain, or of the colonies,—and only affording 
employment to British shipping. ' 

Twenty-two vessels were loaded in this port during the year 1841 for Great Britain. 
The articles of Turkish produce, manifested and known to have been exported in them, was 
as follows : it is possible that more may have been exported than what has been declared, 
but it is believed not of any great amount. 

Silk, bales and cases, 3888, part Persian; opium, 500 cases; Angora goats’ wool, 
5284 bales; sheep’s wool, 578 bales ; yellow berries, 422 sacks; galls, 647 sacks ; lamb 
skins, 18 bales; boxwood, about, 300 tons: gums, 81 cases: tallow, 493 casks, and 
skins, supposed to be Russian ; goats’ hair. 72 bales: 1500 goat-skins ; mohair yarn, 
19 bales; salep, 14 cases; wheat, 3750 quarters, supposed to be Russian. 

The following goods were also shipped by British vessels for Smyrna during the year : 
Sheep’s wool, 356 bales; nuts, 368 quintals, from Trebisond ; goats’ 12 bales;’ 

lamb-skins, 15 bales ; yellow berries, 13 sacks ; boxwood, 1500 quintals. . 

Ten vessels have also been loaded at the Turkish ports in the ncigllbeurhood for 
England with full cargoes of bones and some timber for ship-building. And two vessels 
with cargoes of tallow and linseed loaded at Galatz and Ibraila for England. And two vessels 
with cargoes of valonia and linseed loaded at ports in the sea of Marmora for England. 

Eighteen vessels were loaded in this port during the year 1842 for Great Britain ; the 
articles of Turkish produce, manifested and known to nave been exported in them, was 
nearly as follows :—Silk, 2877 bales and cases; opium, 65 cases ; brass, 3 cgses ; tobacco, 
10 cases; pipe-bowls, 4 cases; Angora goats’wool, 5469 bales ; sheep’s wool, 614 hales ; 
mohair yam, 173 bales; refuse silk, 12 bales ; hare skins, 51 bales; oxhides, lit bales; 
yellow berries, 568 sacks; galls, 554 sacks; linseed, 90 sacks; madder roots, 18 sacks; 
boxwood, 750 tons; valonia, 17 casks*, mastiek, 12 casks; jalep, 66 casks; copper, 
19 pieces; wheat, 48,235 kilos. 

The following goods were also sent to Smyrna by British vessels : 200 tons of boxwood; 
141 hales and 200 quintals of wool; 75 hales of sheep, and 37 bales of lamb-skins ; 1 case 
of pipe Sticks; 1700 quintals of hazel-nuts from Trebisond; one vessel loaded valonia 
at Pandormo, and one with bones at Rodosto, both for England; five vessels loaded at. 
Galatz and Ibraila the following articles for England :—734 kilos (Galatz measure) of 
wheat; 346 sacks of linseed; 104 sacks of yellow berries; 1335 casks of tallow ; 52 
casks of salt beef; 156 bales of wool; 7 bales of s'lk ; five vessels loaded full cargoes 
of honest Gaftitz, afid 2 «at Salonica for England. ‘ » 

In comparing this return with that of last year, there will appear a decrease in 1842 
of about 1000 bales and cases of silk exported from this port direct to Great Britain.. 

1 The export t>f silk for Great Britain from Smyrna must, however, have increased in 
I hat /fear^as a good deal of silk has been sent to thrft port for transshipment for Great 
Britain, of which no exact account can be procured here, it having been conveyed in 
steamboats under foreign flags.— Arranged from Consular returns, dated Constanti¬ 
nople, Dec. 31, 1842. 
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Arrivals and Departures of British and Foreign Ships, at the Ports within the 
Consulate of Constantinople, during the Years ending Dee. 31, 1841 and 1842. 

Arrived. —British, 570; Ionian, 296; American, 1; Austrian, 737; Belgian, 24; 
Danish, 1 ; French, 15 ; Greek, 2061; Neapolitan, 29 ; Prussian, & ; Russian, 855 ; Sar¬ 
dinian, 530; Swedish, 9; Tuscan, 4; Spanish, 0; Hanoverian,,5 ; Dutch, 3 ; total in 
1842, 5142; total arrivals in 1841, 4092 ; British in 1841, 378. 

JJepnrted. —British, 568 ; Ionian,*291 ; American, 0; Austrian, 732 ; Belgian, 24 ; 
Danish, 0; French, 15; Greek, 209J; Neapolitan, 29; Prussian, 2; Russian s 899 ; Sar¬ 
dinian, SsO; Swedish, 9 ; Tuscan; 4 ; Spanish, 0; Hanoverian, 5; Dutch, 5 ; total de¬ 
partures in 1842, 5206; total departures in 1841, 4133; British departures in 1841, 389. 

Of the total 378 arrivals of British ships within the consulate in 1841, which dis¬ 
charged or touched on their way to or from the Black Sea, 78 had general cargoes, 35 were 
in ballast, 1 had Indian corn, 2 coftee and sugar, 1 seed, 1 oil, 4 sugar, 67 coals, 
8 part cargoes, 1 caviare and aniseed, 8 bones, 11 iron, 89 wheat, Ac., 31 tallow, Ac., 1 tim¬ 
ber and bones, 3 goods, 4 manufactures, 10 rapeseed, 9 wool and tobacco, 14 linseed, Ac. 

* Of the 379 departures in 1841, 12 had general cargoes, 10 rapeseed, 133 werf in 
ballast, 1 had manufactures, 1 oil, 33 part cargoes, 1 arms, 1 sugar, 9 bones, 16 coals, 43 
tallasv, wool, wheat, &e., 2 boxwood, 1 cotton wool, &c., 1 valonia, 90 wheat, Ac , 2 iron, 
1 Indian corn, 1 barley and wheat, 1 seed, 13 linseed, 7 in port. 

Arrivals and Departures of British Ships at the Port of Constantinople in the \ ear 1842 . 


ARRIVALS. 

From the United Kingdom : vix.— 

Laden with 34,037 ton« coals 

„ 3000 ditto iron. 

genet al cargoes. 


From Multa 

Genoa, Trieste, &c. 
Amsterdam 
Antwerp, &c. 

Rio Janeiro •• 
Ports of thtfeOttn- 
rnan empire 
Naples, Mfcltu, &c. 


Total from the United Kingdom, 
general cargoes 
ditto 


209 

7 


GOO tous sugar .. 
7330 bags I’oilec . 


DEPARTURES. 

For the United Kingdom: via.— 

With wheat . 

„ bones 

boxwood .{ 2 

„ general cargoes.J 1G 

31 

34 


For Odessa 


hones, wheat, tallow, &c. 
in ballast. 


Ports of the Otto¬ 
man empire 
Alexamliia, 
Smyrna, and 
Antwerp 


TLtal to the Vnited Kingdom.....' 
„ with part of cargoes brought 
from the United Kingdom 


di to . 


, wheat rapeseed and timber. 1 25 


Total arrivals 

Amounting to 5.1,103 tous and 2573 sailors... .. 


Total of laden and partly laden .. 95 

i For Odessa and Kertch „ in ballast.. 84 

Smyrna „ in ditto. 40 

Other ports „ in ditto...... i 31 

Total departures. 1 250 

Same tonnage and crews as stated iti the arrivals.! 


Return of Blitish Vessels wjjich touched at the Port of Constantinople on their way to 
^ and from Russian Ports in the Black Sea, during the Year 1842. 



WHERE FROM. 

From the United Kingdom : 

vix. —• 

From Malta and 
Odessa 

*» 

M 

Messina, with some wine. 

„ wheat. 

„ talliw. 

,, wuol and linseed.. 

Kertch 

» 

»» 

>1 

1 * 

wheat . 

tallow and wool ... 
linseed & rapeseed. 

Taganrog 

• 

” 

wheat. 

tallow and wool... 
liuteed. 

Bcrdgiauski 

•• 

wheat . 

wool and sheepskin 

Marian ople 
Ismail 

i» 

wheat . 
bones . 

In ban.., f ram Malta, ! 

Total arrivals. 


I 


WHERE ROUND. 


11 

34 

-l 31 

2 

U 


!For the United Kingdom: via.— 

44> With wheat. 

„ tallow. 

„ tallow and wool. 

„ linseed and wool. 

,, linseed and rapeseed. 
1G4< „ bones. 


5 ! 

I 

i 


VOL. II. 


Total foT the United Kingdom. 

JFor Malta, with wheat. 9 . 

42' „ Leghorn and Trieste with ditto. 

Bj 1 ,. Antwerp with tallow and wool. 

3| ! „ Odessa and Kertch with wine . 

1 % couls. 

13 

Total with cargoes. 

1 In ballast for Odessa, Kertch, ami other ports in the 
Black Sea 

1 

1 Total... M . 

—- 321 ships, in 1842, amountiug to 8*710 lups, ami 
276, manned by 3517 seau|pn. 

' 45, 92 ships in 1841, amounting to 4S.337 tous, 2145 men. 

I 321 


M 


120 

33 

0 

13 

13 

1 

192 

29 

| ^ 
! 5 

44 

27 a 

321 
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Adrianople, although the river Maritza, during a portion of the year, is 
navigable from the sea, can scarcely he called a seaport— Enos, near the mouth of 
the Maritza , being in fact the Port of Adrianople. British goods, especially 
cotton^, are carried t to Adrianople for sale; but considering the beautiful and 
convenient situation of this city on the M aritza, and in the centre of a naturally 
rich country, its trade is comparatively insignificant. Adrianople has a popu¬ 
lation of from 90,000 to 100,000. About*one-half are Turks, 31,000 are'Greeks, 
and about 20,000 consist of Armenians and Jews. The streets are remarkably 
narrow and dirty. The houses and the customs are said to be more perfectly 
Turkish than in any other town in the empire. The following a*e extracts from 
consular returns. 

» t 

“ The country has this year (1838) been happily five from that dreadful scourge, the 
plague, which proved so fatal to the country and its commerce during the two preceding years. 
Consequently the consumption of goods, both foreign and British, has been regular,* and 
notwithstanding the diminished population, nearly as great as on former years. It would 
have been quite as large but for the local government exacting heavy duties on aLl trans¬ 
actions that took place at the different fairs held in their neighbourhood. 

, “ These exactions were certainly authorized by the Forte, and were they to he continued, 

they would soon have the effect of putting an end to the fairs, to the great prejudice of our 
trade. 

“ To Adrianople itself there can be no doubt that the late commercial treaty will he 
productive of advantage; for this city being the only one in Iloumelia in which there is a 
custom-house, the dealers from the interior preferred going as far as Fliilipopoli to make 
their purchases, where they were free from those duties on the purchase which would 
have been exacted here. A'ow, that, by the new treaty, all places will, lie on a level,' 
Adrianople will naturally resume its commercial importance as a central depot for goods 
destined for the consumption of Romnelia and Bulgaria. « 

“Our export, trade, this year, has been very active; hut the produce of two of our principal 
articles, silk, and otto of roses, proved very deficient: the former not being above half, and 
the latter two-thirds, of an average crop. The cultivator.', however, have been somewhat 
recompensed by the prices, being about 30 per cent above those of la>t year. The im¬ 
proved manner of winding the silk is gradually becoming more general. The cultivation 
of linseed is increasing in this neighbourhood. Last year four English, and five foreign, 
vessels have been loaded with this article : there are yet Several cargoes to embark, and 
from the high prices paid, there can be little doubt that the cultivation will he sfrii further 
increased. The principal part of the wool of this neighbourhood was, last year, sent to 
France and America: very little to England.”— Adrianople, January 8, 1839. 

“ The different fairs in Rountelia were, in general, well attended. 

“The crops of linseed, wax, and valonia have proved almost entire failures. That 
of corn, hardly more than sufficient for the consumption of flic country- and that of wool, 
owing \o a mortality among the sheep, much less than usual. Tims our principal articles 
of export were confined to silk and otto of roses; both of which were abundant, hut 
unfortunately those Jwo articles are precisely the ones which are least influenced by the 
stipulations of the convention. Si]It, being a produce of our immediate neighbourhood, 
w'as never subjected to any attempt at monopoly, but was, always, free on sale, anti 
paid af" nearly as jVissiWle the same duties as at present ; and* otto of roses, owing to 
the facility of smuggling it, and the little precaution taken by the Turkish authorities to 
prevent it, continues as formerly in the hands of contrabandists.’’— Adrianople. June 
\ 1841. 

* Oigvof the principal articles of manufactures consumed here is gray calicoes : which, 
after being dyed by the dealers, are much used by the Bulgarians for summer dresses, &e. 
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The customs authorities pretending that these articles, having been dyed in this country, be¬ 
come Turkish goods, as such levy on them 12 per cent duty, in addition to the five per cent 
already paid on them. The same may be said of muslins, of which immense quantities 
are printed here for the purpose of serving as women’s head-dresses, &c.; of sugar made 
into 1 sweetmeats; and in faet of all articles on which the slightest labour libs been 
bestowed. In spite of our remonstrances they still continue to levy these duties, and they 
have received direct orders from Constantinople to do so. 

“\11 other European nations, except Russia, having adopted the commercial con¬ 
vention, ^he Turkish authorities abolished the internal duties that we in common with 
Russian subjects formerly paid, intending that the latter should either directly or in¬ 
directly be subjected to the nine per cent internal duties stipulated by the convention. 
On the new silk coming to market, the Russian Charge d’AffaiVcs at Constantinople 
succeeded in obtaining a vizerial letter directing that only three per cent was to be exacted 
from Russian subjects (according as the Russians say to tbeir treaties with Turkey). 

“ Since then a lirmau has been received directing that while three per cent only was to 
ho*deniatided from Russians, the sellers of all goods to them were to be called upon to pay 
the nine per cent internal duties. The Russian consul here, however, continued to resist; 
a vizerial letter was again’received, ordering that, though when they knew the sellers or 
goods, they might exact from them the nine per cent duties, they were not to insist on ob¬ 
taining that knowledge from the Russian merchants. 

“ This completely renders null the previous firman, as it is impossible for the authorities 
here to know the sellers of goods unless they obtain that knowledge from the buyers. 

“ In the meantime, while these privileges continue, the export trade in this quarter may 
be considered as entirely lost to us: or on the average prices of this year I calculate that 
we have to pay on silk ten to fifteen per cent more duties than the Russians, and on all 
other articles about nine per cent more. 

“The cultivation of linseed and sesame in this neighbourhood is annually increasing 
to the advantage of our trade this year; but, the heavy rains during the autumn 
destroyed about half the crop, damaging the remainder: notwithstanding which about 
(WOO quarters wrtv bought principally for the French markets. None was sent to England, 
the English Merchants thinking the quality not good enough for that market. Avery 
large quantity of both these articles is consumed in this country. 

“The crop of rice has been very abundant but of inferior quality : average price about 
11s. per cwt.”— A(/riaitoj)/c, January 12, 1842. 

Approximate Statement of the Quantities and Average Prices of the principal 
Article# of Turkish Produce annually brought to Adrianople for Sale. 


ARTI CLES. 


Quantities. 

Average 
! Prices. 




: £ 

s. 

d. 

Hare-skin*. 


33,300 

: o 


6 

Hides, ox and cow, salted .. 


100.000 

0 

IS 

0 

-buffalo. 

. dn 

£>,000 

8 

0 

0 

Otto of roses . 


4 .’>,000 

0 

10 

6 

silk, raw.. 

sheep-skins . 

.lbs 

lift,000 

0 

10 

0 


800.000 

0 

1 

3 

Soat. 

.do. 

00,000 

0 

3 

0 

Sheep’s wool . 


1,400,000 

0 

0 

41 

ioatii' wool. 

.do. 

28,000 

0 

1 

1 

Sees' wax . 


1,000 

6 

18 

0 

'ellow berries . 


sr.ftoo 

0 

16 

0 

'alonilt (from Macri) . 


0,000 

0 

ft 

0 

obacco . 

linseed. 


448,000 

0 

15 

0 

beese. 




18 

3 


rooms. 


400.000 

0 

0 


Remarks. 


The principal articles exported to 
England ate hare-sk ins, # otto of 
roses, silk, yellow berries, and va- 
l 'nia. The trade in tobacco and 
bees’ wax is confined to Germany. 
The silk about 10 per cent infe¬ 
rior to that of Rrussa, and is 
chiefly consumed in the silk rna- 
niifaiftorie.tat Corfhtaniim^ple. The 
sheep'* wool is the finest in 
Turkey ; it has hitherto been sent 

exclusively to France. . 

• * 
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Abbivals and Departures at Kuos (Port of Adrianople) in 1840. 



ARRIVE D. 

departed. 

DESCRIPTION. 

No. of 
Vessels. 

Ton¬ 

nage. 

j ! 

Xo. of; Invoke 
ICrevrs.! Value of 
Canoes. 

1 i 

No. of I Ton- No. of 
Vessels. ! mige. ;Crews. 

j | 

Invoke 
Value of 
Cargoes. 

British. 

French. 

Austrian. 

none 

,‘i 

360 

lottf 

1 

! • 

S3 ballast 

t 4S ‘ do. 

1 -1 

I i 

! 1 

3 j 800 : S3 

8 ! 10S5 . 4S 

» 

« * £ 

A,SOU 
10,1‘WI 


('» 

1 3H3 

! 07 : 

0 1 18»S ! 07 

15.480 


A few British vessels have loaded occasionally at Kuos, but owing to *ihe total failure of 
the linseed crop, and the very small crop of valonia. no British vessel arrived in 1840. 
TV invoice value of the cargoes exported lias been calculated at the average exchange of 
106 piasters per £ sterling. In 1 S37 there entered 3 British vessels (426 tons) in bal¬ 
last, and sailed with cargoes valued at 8040/. sterling. In 1841 there arrived 2 Bri¬ 
tish ships (617 tons) in ballast, and carried away cargoes of bones valued at flOii/. 
One Turkish, 4 French, 4 Austrian. 3 Russian, 2 (Iroek, and 2 Sardinian vessels arrived 
in ballast the same year, and carried awav assorted cargoes of linseed, silk, valonia, &c. 

Salovica. —The roadstead of this city affords good anchorage, and, after 
Constantinople, it is the most, commercial town in European Turkey. The 
population is estimated at nearly 73,000 inhabitants, consisting of about 5000 
Turks, and 25,000 to 30,000 Jews, and the remainder Creeks, Franks, &c. 
The narrow streets of Saloniea are somewhat cleaner than those of most Turkish 
towns, and its appearance, varied by monuments and domes, a lien viewed froiq 
the bay, is remarkably imposing. In order to exhibit the commerce of Salu- 
nica in 1832 and in 1842, we have taken the following abstracts from consular 
reports; the first, for 1832, abstracted from a report, drawn up officially for 
the government of the United States of America, and those for the latter period 
from the reports of the British consuls. 

State of tiie Trade in Saeoxioa in 1832.—'* The sales of imports are confined 
exclusively to the Jew buyers, who purchase at long credit and protracted! though gene¬ 
rally sure payment ; they give prices from eight to twelve per cent higher tlnu^ in Con¬ 
stantinople or in Smyrna. 

“ For colonials the credit allowed t« bazaar dealers is from thirty-one to ninetv-one 
days, and sometimes sales in them arc made for a bill on Constantinople at sixty-one 
to ninety-one days’ sight. For manufactures, four to six months’ credit is exacted. No 
exchange for bills on Europe exists at Saloniea, and all money, as well as bill negotiations, 
are in Ahe bands of the Jew bankers, who employ their surplus capital in purchasing old 
Turkish or foreign coins, which they forward to their agents in Constantinople, and re¬ 
imburse themselves afterwards by selling their bills at par to those in want of paper to re¬ 
mit. Sometimes theSe bankers purchase, at their own risk for the solvency of debtors, out¬ 
standing bazaar txinds for import sales, at the rate of two per cent per month, for the period 
the bonis may liave»to r*m, against drafts on Constantinople at*thirty-one days’ sight; a 
sale operation thus effected would result in an immediate remittance by a one month’s'bill, 
at the same prices as at Constantinople or Smyrna at credit. 

‘ “ The export trade belongs exclusively to the Turk and Greek cultivators; who, from 

theiji indigent nircumstances, require either advances on making a conditional contract, or 
borrow money at high interest to enable them to prepare ’their harvests, the parties 
advancing or lending having the preference of the produce as it comes to market, 
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with a deduction for interest on the current prices paid by other purchasers. The only 
opulent cultivators are five or six beys, or native princes, who produce corn and cotton 
wool, and do not require advances. It happens, though rarely, that a small barter 
against produce (with the exception of grab,) is made in taking it at five per cent 
advance on market prices, and by giving in exchange, one third ‘amount in outstand¬ 
ing bonds, one third in bills at thirty-one days’ sight,* and the balance in 

cash. The Jew bankers never allow discount, on selling their paper, and invariably 
demand two per cent discount on purchasing the paper of others ; thereupon, in giving an 
order ti*I«iy produce, Turkish firman money«or Spanish dollars should be sent. , 

“ The trade of Salonica in itself is considerable, as regards the daily wants of its in¬ 
habitants, computed at 100,000,*—viz., Jews, 50,000 ; Turks, 30,000 ; and Greeks, includ¬ 
ing a few Fraulf families, 20,000, all of which, more or less, require supplies, in colonials, 
manufactures, and metals ; added to which, the city furnishes a large portion of goods for 
the extensive fairsfof Parlepe in July, of Lucca in November, and of Seres in February, of 
each year, where all transactions are for cash. 

, “ In 1830 the imports were only 3,000,000 piasters, and the exports 500,000. In 
1831 the former exceeded 7,000,000, and the latter 1,000,000. In 1832, up to the 30tli 
of June, the custom-house registers showed the imports to have increased to nearly 
(j,0(ff),000, and the exports to upwards of 1,000,000 piasters. 

“ Supplies in colonials and manufactures have been furnished for the last twenty years 
through indirect channels, at heavy additional expenses and with much delay, from 
Smyrna, Constantinople, Marseilles, Leghorn, Trieste, and Venice. Latterly, as respects 
manufactures, England and Austria have furnished the greater part, but colonial produce 
continues to he received from second and third hands, whilst it could be imported direct. 

“ The United States having great capital, together with extraordinary commercial 
enterprise, no country’ could probably employ its wealth and industry in monopolizing 
that part of the commerce of Salonica, which refers to imports of colonials, and cheap 
white and printed cottons. If the Porte were to do away with its injurious system of 
throwing every possible difficulty in the way of the needy cultivators, and diminish the 
•heavy taxes imposed upon them, the export trade might be very much extended, con¬ 
sidering the.vast quantity of fine low land yet uncultivated, the extraordinary fertility of 
the soil, tha* Cheapness of manual labour, and the disposition of the inhabitants to cultivate, 
if only a little encouraged by exemption from insupportable contributions, so frequently’ 
levied by their rapacious and tyrannical Turkish ai/as, and other petty governors, who 
endeavour to enrich themselves at the expense of the necessitous farmer, whose subsistence 
for himself, family, and labourers, depends upon the reduction he may be able to effect in 
bargaining for tin? taxes on his produce. 

“ Exports, — Sheep’s lWool. —Annual average produce, 600 to 700 tons; price, first 
cost in 1831, 272 dollars per uke. 

“Thr season for receiving commences in April. In the months of November, Decem¬ 
ber, and January, the shepherds bring their flocks from the mountains to feed in the plains 
near the town, and then make contracts with purchasers, who advance them from 25 to 
30 per cent upon the probable quantity likely to bo produced. 

“ Last year they w ere forced to sell their fleeces at 60 paras the oke to government, 
whilst merchants w ould have given 90. The present year (1833) 80 paras were given by’ the 
Turkish agent, although purchasers would readily have paid 100. These arbitrary mea¬ 
sures have had the natural effect of diminishing the. quantity received by the asrents to 
90,000 instead of 600,000. 1 J 

“ Sponges. —Average annual produce 20,000 okes. This artiele’seldom comes direct to 
Salonica for sale. It is fished in the gulfs of Mouut Atlios and Kontessa, during summer 
an# early in autumn. ‘The manner here for procuring sponges *is b\»makii^g a con¬ 
tract with, and giving advances to the owners of the fishing boats, who engage to deliver 
the quantity they may procure, with the condition that the quality is approved of. 

Mate Silk .—Annual average produce, as regards receipts at Salonica , as follows: * 

,i • , (q®. mutation Piedmonts, 5000 okes ; Second imitation Piedmonts, 1 L00(V>kes; 
third imitation Piedmonts, 5000 okes. . ^ ’ 

This estimate of the population and the number of Jews appears to* us exaggerated. 
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“ Season of delivery from the country, and of working in town, fioin June t,o October. 

“ First quality village silk, 110 ; second quality village, 90 ; third quailtv village!, “O. 

“Generally, an imitation of Piedmont silk is that exported: sometimes, the firsthand 
second quality of village silk also, but the latter, as well as the third quality, is chiefly confined 
to tlieccountry, to Smyrna, and to Greece; for the purpose of being manufactured, mixed 
with cotton twist, intA different kinds of stuffs worn by the inhabitants. Those who wind 
the cocoon in town always make advances to the e viIlagos from October to April, of 30 to 
40 paras, for the amount of cocoons likely to be produced. This produce only Requires 
encouragement, and a diminution in taxes* to be increased tenfold, and to tvtxano an 
article of great importance. 

“ Wine. —It is quite impossible to calculate the extent of the produce of wine ; but 
it mav be estimated at from 10,000 to 20,000 tons annually—average juice 1.5 to 20 paras 
per oke. The country being particularly favourable for cultivating vines, there does not 
appear any reason for sujiposing that with proper care and management, the wines made 
in the numerous adjacent villages might not be rendered fit to support along sea voyage, 
h^giving two or three paras more the oke, on condition that no water should he mixed yith 
the grape. The general flavour of the wine made, when unadulterated with tenter and 
'imp, resembles port or strong claret. A village, distant from Saloniea about 30 miles, 
ailed Manste, produces a limited quantity of wine, not exceeding 100 tons, of*’very 
uperior quality ; but the producers, from tile scantiness of the crop of grapes, generally 
lomand 50 to 60 paras the oke for the wine they produce, and even then mix it with 
rater, otherwise it would be fully equal to the best Burgundy in flavour, and not much 
nferior to port in strength. By giving 10 paras more for the oke than the usual price, 
his taste and strength might be insured. 

“ Timber. —Quantity incalculable, as there are many hundred acres of fine forest trees, 
pine, beech, oak, and walnut,,) still untouched: 5(H) small cargoes, forty to fifty tons each, 
re generally shipped to Smyrna, and other places, in the shape of staves for fruit, wine, 
nd oil casks. The pacha of Egyjit sent large orders here to buy timber for sbijdmilding, 
nd the finest description of masts and spars, large enough for a three-decker, could be 
rocured in abundance and cheap. i. 

“ Corn. —Season of produce from June to August. The wheat is composed of the bard 
nd tender quality of fair description, though not very clean. The same may We said of the 
idler grains. This produce is mostly in the hands of a few opulent Turkish noblemen, and 
te greater part is generally required for government; but a considerable quantity, except 
l cases of scarcity, is allowed to be exported. The kilo of Saloniea is equal in weight to 
>ur kilos of Constantinople. 

“ Salted Codfish anil Salmon , as well as other descriptions of ehea*j> salted and dried 
sh, are largely consumed at Saloniea and in the vicinity : the fisheries Slaving of late 
ears entirely failed, the wants of the place are furnished from other markets to the extent 
f 500 tons annually.” 

Navigation of Saloniea in the Year 1837- 
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C 0 *! NTR1ES. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tons, 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

ritish. 

5 

at 6 

£ 

17,755 

5 

516 

£ 

50 

altesem 

• 3 

393 

430 

3 

• 393 

1,395 

nian .... 

4 

183 

1,317 

4 

183 

;>7& 

■encli. 

6 v 

1,124 

5,423 

6 

1,027 

30,312 

jstrian .. 

l.» s 

2,929 

9,090 

13 

2,629 

6,432 

jssian ... 

2 

*30 

1112 

1 

120 

202 

irdipian 

13 

3,0(19 

6,340 • 

10 

2,478 

9,200 

eek. 

213 

11.544 

23,098 

235 

11.061 

40.882 

rkisli ... 

38 

5,454 

27,108 

29 

4 ,768 

41,711 

Total . 

| 329 

25,492 

90,809 

306 

23,205 

136,614 
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Extract from Report of British Consul, 31s< July, 1841 :—“ As regards the import 
of British manufactured goods, and the produce of British colonies, the undersigned is 
not aware of any infraction of the treaty, except a few trifling irregularities in demanding 
fees upon goods crossing mountain passes, the which, however, have always been re¬ 
funded upon application to the proper authorities. * * 

“ There being no British agents at any of the dependencies (of fliis consulate) and no 
British, and only a few Ionian, merchants, upon a very limited scale, it is impossible to ar¬ 
rive at any certain facts. Merchants of tire country, rayahs, are the principal importers of 
British i*a#ufactures at Saloniea. • _ _ 

“ Respecting exports, those articles which may still be considered as monopolies or 
subject to vexations, are salt, snuff, limber, staves , and abbas, a coarsgcloth of the country. 

“ Salt is a iffonopoly. The evils arising from this monopoly are .certainly great when 
it is considered that were the salt trade free, the inhabitants generally of these parts of 
Turkey would purchase their salt at 7 piasters 40 paras per oke, or 2 2s. lOfrf. per ton 
(ex. 110), instead of paying as they now are obliged to do by firman granted to*the 
purchaser of the monopoly 10 piasters 40 paras, or 34s. 1 \d. per ton. 

“ The quantity of salt yearly rendered from the salt pans in the Gulf of Saloniea, 
is estimated at eleven millions of okes, or 13,950 tons. 

“ff the cost of all salt delivered to the Mine be taken at (berate of salt imported from 
:>thor parts of Turkey, which is, all charges included, 7 piasters 40 paras per oke, or 
52s. lOijd. per ton, the profit to the mirce upon the produce of the salt pans of Saloniea 
alone is about 825,000, piasters or 7500/. (ex. 110), but, strictly speaking, the profit is far 
more considerable, for the salt from the pans of Saloniea (a brown salt much esteemed by 
die people of the country) does not cost, delivered to the miree, 7 piasters 10 paras per oke, 
more probably 5 piasters 40 paras per oke, but it is difficult to arrive at tile fact. Tbe 
>urchaser of the monopoly receives also the customs duties upon all salt delivered to the 
niree; lie enjoys, therefore, a profit considerably above 1 Is. 2 iff per ton derived from dif- 
'erence of price, which explains why it is generally estimated that the purchaser of this 
monopoly gains 100 per cent, but at the rate at which it has been disposed of this year, 
flic profit will biijiearer 200 per rent. 

“ In a con*itry like Turkey, where the lower orders are so much subjected to oppression 
Tom the rapacity of the minor authorities; and whose very existence depends upon salt, 
nving to the injunctions of the clergy to enforce a strict observance of ecclesiastical ordi- 
lances, as regards their Jlhamazan, or Lent, the fact of their being plundered of so large 
i sum is a grievous oppression. 

“ The timber trade is subject to certain restrictions at variance with the sense of the 
reaty. Merchants*who wish to purchase timber for ship building must now apply to the 
laeha for a permit to cut the timber, which application must be sent to Constantinople for 
approval. • 

“ Staffs .—There has been an endeavour to put on a tax, but on the representation of 
he consul it has been generally waived. 

“ Stuff is a monopoly to the prejudice of the foreign merchant. 

“ The abbas coarse c laths arc used entirely by the majority of tbe people. 

“ Silk. —Although the convention has proved greatly beneficial to the silk trade, and 
las caused a very considerable increase in its production, still complaints are made against 
he rates at which the duties are paid, all silks being valued at. 2(X) per oke (ex* 110), 
13*. 7 Id. per lb., the relative value of silk in these parts being—1st, 185 to 200 per oke = 
12 a'. 5d. to 13s. 7\d. per lb.; 2d, 125 to 130 per oke = 8s. to i^s. l()|ri. per lb.; 3d, 
‘10 to 115 per oke= 7*. (itl. to 7s. 10 d. per lb. 

“ The first quality', called lut\on Piedmontese, is manufactured entirely for exportation ; 
ally* a small quantity of the second quality is sent to Europe; the’greaflcr part of t^fis anil 
he third quality is consumed in Turkey. 

“ iThe raymhs engaged in the trade of British manufactures have suffered lately from 
allures at Vienna and Trieste, as they managed their bill operations with Eliglmul through ‘ 
hese places, there being no direct exchange. * ^ . 

“ Exports. —As regards exports from Saloniea to England, *the amount is trifling. 

** ^, le only article purchased for England during the last year at Saloniea and the de- 
endeneics of the consulate has been hones for manure. 
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“ Itnporls .—Tho trade from Britain to Salomon is so limited, S "^ 

capital for commercial enterprise, that it is next to impossible to a 1 

port of the advantages derived.” 


Navigation of Salomon for 1840. 
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9 

230 
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3,740 10 3 

y ' 

2.1u 

110 | 

140 1 4 


100 

5,007 

740 

7,445 1 5 

U»0 ; 

5,007 ; 74U ' 

3,093 13 “ 


12 

2,394 

120 

4,-210 14 1 

I* i 

».»04 * i2» 

3.727 13 11 

Ditto steamers, 47 voyages 

1 

250 

12 

52,957 10 2 

1 

250 

12 

041,108 0 4 

French. 

j 3 

494 

30 

ballast 

:i 

491 

30 

20,478 17 5 

Grp»k... 

1 24S 

0/M4 

750 

13 38218 2 

24/ j 

‘•,728 

735 

3,090 13 7 


1 4 

1,070 

15 

bul hint 

4 ! 


45 

3,52| f7 9 

Sardinian . 


1,019 

81 

2,193 3 7 

7 i 

1,019 

81 

U,0<>9 5 5 


| 1 

180 

8 

150 4 8 

i 

180 | 

8 

375 11 4 

Tuscan. 

! i 

193 

12 

375 11 4 


193 j 

12 

110 1 8 

Russian. 


-1110 

:to 

1,130 3 0 


490 J 

33 | 

1,313 1 11 

Total. 


21,153 

1040 

85,317 H 10 

383 i 

21,007 | 

HI.14 1 

111,09* 13 10 


The manufactories for drawing silk have 
Factories in 1838 . . . 10 

„ 1839 . . .12 

„ 1840 . . . 20 


greatly increased. 

280 reels (i2o persons employed 

340 .. 739 1 

439 „ 1169 


The British goods that have found their way 1>' 
here having credit there for the same. 


e, have come through Vienna—natives 


Return of the Arrival and Departure of British ships at the Port of Salomon during the 

Year 1842. 
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8 

1 
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1 
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10 
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I 
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! 

£ 
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Gross Return of British and Foreigfi Trade at the Port of Saloniea during the Year 

1842. 
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• 
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13 
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20 
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-steamer (38 

1 
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*> Frencli. 

2 
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Gree|t . v . 
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22,816 
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2 : 
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24 
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65 
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27 
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23 
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The gross returns of trade for the year 1842 show some improvement 
merce of Salonica, when compared with the year preceding. 


in the com- 


In 1842 
184 J 


Tonnage. 
Imports 41,.590 
„ 36,524 


Value. 

£165,906 

135,956 


. Tonnage. Value. 
Exports 40,497 £lt>3,293 
„ 36,275 140,170 


Showing an increase of 


5,070 29,954 


4,222 23,123 


The above increase of trade may be attributed to a more correct system of admini¬ 
stering the local ijovernment,—less oppression,—less plundering,—and to every one being 
free under the treaty, it may be said, to dispose of his own. Much erddit is therefore due to 
the local government of Salonica, and the more so, when it is considered that the same 
system of honesty and philanthropy is not general throughout the country. 

British Capital. —The only British capital employed at Salonica during the year that 
the smdersigned is aware of, has beeu, for wheat-, 1286/. ; bones, 1100/. Total, 2386/. • 

Coals. —Those imported during the year were for the Danube Steam Company. 
Tonnage. —The increase in the amount of British tonnage may be attributed to 
two causes. 1 st. An increased demand for British goods. 2d. The resolution come to 
by the importers to receive goods direct, owing to the vexatious delays which occur at- the 
custom-house at Syra, and the inefficient state of the Greek vessels, by which they are 
transported from that island. The increase of foreign tonnage arises from the number of 
vessels arriving during the autumn for grain freights. 

British Manufactures. —The increase in the value imported during the year is by no 
means inconsiderable; viz.—In 1842, imported direct, 61,165/.; in Greek vessels, vid 
Syra, 12,000/. Total, 73,165/. In 1841, direct, 6380/.; by Greek vessels, vid Syra, 
35,270/. Total, 41,650. Showing an increase of 31.515. 

The demand for, and consumption of, cotton twist, gray calicoes, prints, shawls, and 
madapollams, have considerably increased: the improvement is at the same time general, 
though to a less ewtent in the articles noted in the list of prices. 

The only afjiele which is on the decline is cotton velvet, which at one time it was 
expected woilid have superseded nankins; the latter, however, have regained in some 
degree the favour which they formerly enjoyed, the people of the country finding that 
these are more durable and more cleanly for wear than the velvets. British nankin is 
(referred to Saxon. British nankins have, it may he said, entirely superseded the foreign. 
411 British manufactures imported during the year have been for foreign account. This 
;rade continues entirely in the hands of the people of the country, and will continue 
•o be so until the spirit of enterprise leads some one to supply Salonica as a depot. The 
leople of the country would findrit to their advantage to purchase on the spot, instead of 
ddressing'fhemsolves as they now do to the Greek agents at Liverpool and Mauchester. 
The whole of the manufactures, or at least by fay the greater part of them, imported 
luring the year, have been disposed of at the minor markets and fairs in the interior, at a 
irofit ol from 10 to 15 per cent. As no trifling portion is given on credit, the deduction 
>f interest thereon will leave the uet profit at from 7 to 12 per cent. 

Foreign Manufactures. —Those in repute are the tic. mi-cot on, which arrive in Jarge 
juantities through Belgrade by land, and through Trieste by sea. Merinocs are rather 
.lore esteemed and more in demand in the fall of the year; which may be attributed to 
he general change, at that time, in the costume of the female class. • 

Fancy Goods .—This trade increases, and several retail shops have been opened; for- 
aerly there was only one. at Salonica: there are now five. Tim frgedorn of tricing, 
duel# they now enjoy, enables them to supply their w r ants without mar of persecution. 

. rl tish Iron. The consumption of this article has decreased, owing to greater supplies 
eing sent from the mines of Samakoff near Bhilipupolis, which are no\j' more ext on- 
t V N-^v. W ° r ^f i .^?“ s * ron * s c heaper,.which is the chief cause of its beings preferred, to 
11 TA Colonials are chiefly supplied from Trieste and the Italian ports. m " 

e xport Trade has not been so active as in former years.* The grain markets have 
VOL. II. 
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;n very flat; the crops have been abundant ; hut the prices r'l^ian^AicWpchiCO* 
lef demand was on the part of the Greek captains tor 1 ' ‘ Snloniea to Liverpool, 

Wheat-One cargo of wheat has been exported tins year Iron.^ Salonu a. to ■ 

} first that has been sent for many years. 1 he stocks remaining 
lerable. The total export of wheat during (lie year has been 979.J quarters. 

Barley .—-The hfrgest quantity exported has Wen for Algiers. 1 here are a l eavy 
icks in first hands : the total exported during fjie year 1S 42 vras 15,215 quarters. 

Rye .—The export has been trilling. !t is consumed in the country. 

Maize, —Total quantity exported during the year, 10,549 quarters. Chiefly ro Italian 
rts. 


Sesamum Seed. —The demand for this seed lias been very extensive for Marseilles, 
le orders coining for the most part from the Greek houses of that place), and the prices 
nsiderably increased in consequence. There was an effort made on the part of the au- 
orities to prohibit the export of more than a certain quantity, under the pretence that 
was required for the consumption of the place, but they hmnd upon inquiry that the 
antity of the crop was fully adequate to meet even a, greater demand. t 

Cotton .—This article was in demand in the fall of the year for Italian ports. 

Wool .—Nothing lias been done in wool during the year, even the usual small pur- 
,ases for the American markets have not been made. 

Tobacco .— Only about GOOD bales have been purchased for export to Trieste. The 
op has been abundant, and there are heavy stocks remaining in first hands, which will 
t part be consumed in Turkey, and the rest sent to Egypt and the Grecian Archipelago. 

Silk. —The mode of winding this article has been greatly improved within the last 
vo years by a person from Sicily, who bad under bis direction the royal silk-faetorv at 
atania. Some of this new silk has been bought In the silk manufacturers of Lyons, 
'ho have willingly paid 20 per cent above the other fine qualities of Snloniea. 
’he latter are drawn under the superintendence of the .Jews, to whom the greatei 
art of the factories belong, and who keep them in an excessively filthy state, and pav no 
ttention to the conveyance of either tile steam or smoke from the caldrons or fires ; the 
uality of the silk is thereby greatly deteriorated. The advantages to the silk trade of this 
lace would be considerable, were the duties fixed according to the diflciviiPqiiulitii'S. The 
uties now paid are the same upon the low as upon the high qualities. • 

Slavas. — The demand for the Smyrna market where they are for the most pait sent, 
rom the coast near Salonica, has been trifling during tbe year, and the falling off in the 
xport this year is full 75 per cent.— Snloniea, Dec. ill, 1842. 


CHAPTER IX. 

« 

TRADE OK ALBANIA. 

The trade of this extensive section of European Turkey is chiefly important 
is regards theintercour.se between its ports and the Ionian Islands, and the trade 
between Scutari and the ports of Venice, and Trieste. The ports of Prevesa 
Durazzo, and Scutari, might become important, if any great practical im¬ 
provement ■ in agriculture or trade were made. Under the existing government 
we do not expect any favourable progress. Albania, including ancient Epirus, 
possesses a plimate and soils capable of producing valuable crops of corn,‘hernp, 
viges,^curra, r its, and various other fruits and productions. The Bocca di Caltaro, 
belonging to Austria,* has one of the safest harbours within the Adriatic, and 
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forms the principal inlet aijd outlet of trade for the wild, and almost independent 
country of Montenegro. 

Prevesa is conveniently situated for trade at the entrance, and on the north 
side of the Ambracian Gulf. It has a population of only 4000 inhabitants, and was 
formerly the entrepot of Epirus. • Dukazzo is admirably situated, and its 
harbouf jnight be well sheltered by constructing a mole at no important .expense, 
so as to render its port safe with all winds. Population estimated at 5000. 

Avolona jp a deep, commodious, and well sheltered port, insalubrious from 
neglecting its drainage. Goods for Berat, a considerable inland town, are 
imported into Avolona. 

Scutari, in Albania, has a population of about 20,000. It exports timber, 
for which vessels ascend by the river to its lake. It has also some manufactures 
of cottons, fire-arms, &c., and yards for building vessels, which are engaged 
chiefly in the coasting trade, and in the trade with Venice and Trieste. 

Arta, though nearly demolished during the Greek insurrection, is still a 
place of some importance, with several bazaars and some manufactures of 
cotton, wool, and leather, Jloccutns, or shaggy capotes, embroidery, &c. It is 
situated on the river Arta, about six miles from its junction with the gulf. 

The following extracts from consular returns, will illustrate the present com¬ 
mercial state of Albania, and especially of Prevesa: 

. “ The Turkish financial year extending from the 1 st-13th of March, 1811, to the 

lst-13thof Mntth, 1812, has offered the first example, in this province, of the public 
revenues being; directly collected on account of the government. The system lias effected 
various changes in the loeul usages and regulations, by which different branches of trade 
were previously governed. The new tariff of duties on importation and exportation has 
been put into operation within the same period. 

“ In the general import and export trade of this province, vessels under the British and 
Ionian, the Greek,sand Ottoman flags, are almost the only ones engaged. A few Austrians 
forming occasional exceptions; while only one vessel under the French flag has appeared 
here within the last ten years, iynl very rarely any under the Russian. 

“ W jti*. regard to the tariff valuations of 1838, wool and valonin, being the only articles 
of any importance upon which the computation of duty according to the tariff, had been 
found to bear an unfavourable application to the produce of this province. 

“This year the customs duties being farmed out to parties who are at liberty to make a 
general application of any exceptional rules wlticli they may think conducive to their own 
interests, within the limits of the tariff, they fixed the duty on wool at (U paras per pound, 
equal to21J ® piasters per quintal, instead of 2-1; j piasters, which will prove as nearly as 
possible equal in amount to what, was formerly levied on the export of this article previously 
to the introduction of the tariff of 1838. 

“ On Valonia, also, a reduction of duty has been conceded—namely, for every 1000 
pounds, Venetian weight (equal to about 8' quintals), 40 piasters for all qualities, instead 
Piasters as cstablislled by the tariff. , . • 

“ The liberal manner in which these Albanian contractors have determined to act in 
this respect, is the more creditable to them, from their having paid an extra price for their 
contract, as may be observed by the following table, showing the amount received by tlnj 
government for farming the customs duties in Epirus, during each of thc # la-t five years ; 
which, as compared with the trade under the British and Ionian flags at l’rt^l'sa, iftay 
afford some guide to the practical effects of the new system in*this district; the difficulty 
of obtaining any precise data with regard to the other ports of Epirus and foreign flags ren¬ 
dering it impossible to carry out the comparison to a fuller extent. 
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Approximate value of Carport uniter 
„ . . _ , , fibti.h ami Ionian Flap* imported 

Contract Price for j utM „ n( j exported from I’rrvt'.'H. 

farming Cuatoma ___‘___ 

and Excise Duties 

Inwards. Outward*. 


REMARKS. 


Turkish piasters. 
1839 1,920,000 


Outwards. 

dollars. 

40,807 


( Contract price, 100,«i00 planters per month. 
Ip equal to about 19,200/. tor the whole term. 
t New Convention in partial operation from 

N August, when the farmers of Customa threw up 
\ their contract, leaving tlic Paaha to collect on his 
t owu account. 

( Contract price fallen from 150,000 to 128,000 

\ piasters per month. 

( Custom* collected on account of Gorernmpnf, 
producing from 90,000 to 05,000 per mouth. Deli- 
■< cieucy arising, aruonpac other causes, from esti- 
I mated l*»ss of about 300,000 ^ia-ters, by abolition of 
[ salt monopoly. 

r Contra-1 price, 114,000 piasters per month, equal 
\ 'to about 12.200/. for the whole term. 


“ The duties upon Ottomans, during the last year, were levied in conformity with a 
riff which put them very nearly upon an equal footing witli the subjects of foreign powers. 

“The abolition of the salt monopoly, bv a special order from Constantinople in 1840, 

,s occasioned a loss to the government of about 000.000 piasters, or nearly one-fourth 
the net proceeds of the customs and excise duties in this province. 

“The selling price under the monopoly was usually from 00 to 02 piasters per horse- 
id of 000 pounds ; and taking the average consumption at about 18,000 horseloads, 
■re remained a net, profit ol‘ from 080,000 to 400,000 piasters per annum. 

“ This year a different system has been adopted, the custom-house lessors having 
pulated to receive from the salt works 11.000 horseloads ; paying for the whole quantity 
wasters per load and 3 piasters land carriage, the selling price will be 14 piasters per load. 

“ Bv the abolition of this monopoly, the profits on the importation of Ionian salt are 
w thrown into the hands of our own people. ,, 

“ Snuff, which is extensively manufactured in this proiince, formerly ranked as a mo- 
poly: no one being allowed to purchase this article, excepting through the imdiuni of the 
rty who held his privilege from the government where the nppa/to of snuff for the 
tole of Roumclia is still farmed out, from August to August, in each successive year. 

“ In the several districts of Rouirtelia, however, the subordinate agents charged with 
a direction of this appal to are accustomed to control the trade in snuff. The same 
ing happens, generally, where an appalto of Turkish produce is conceded, nil dis- 
ictions being lost sight of, when the parties are beyond the reach of immediate control. 

“ The trade in leeches, which is a source of considerable profit to the population of 
?se parts, was formerly a monopoly; the fishing of which is now an iltizam, or farm, 
d by the government in the same manner as the other fisheries, from year to year. 

“As, however, all the peasantry are allowed to fish for leeches, indiscriminately, without 
y special licence or authority, the contractors employing guards for the prevention of 
itraband, and allowing a specific sum for the quantities delivered : but the fishers sell 
dies to other parties, who are ready to offer them a higher price for the same ;—and as 
;ry It nded proprietor may he considered free to dispose of the produce of his own estates, 
well in the case of leeches, as with respect to other private fisheries, the contractors have 
ver been allowed to interfere with British protected subjects, to whom the liberty to pur- 
ase, and export all articles, without any exception whatever, is secured. Thus the trade 
leeches is free to British subjects in this province, being expressly set forth as such in 
2 paeWs orders to'’the tustom-house officers. * • 

“ Kermis was frequently subjected to monopoly; and during the past year an Ar- 
tnian merchant came here from Constantinople provided with an express firman for 
j purpose of'collecting the whole produce of this district, under the pretext that the 
icje was required for the dyeing of red caps in the government manufactories. 

“ This restriction was not extended to British protected subjects, who continue to'pur- 
ise as before. 

“ In conclusion? it may be proper to advert to the abolition of road tolls on horned 
•tie. by which a considerable advantage has been secured in favour of the commissariat 
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supplies for the British garrison at C’ori'u. These supplies of cattle are all drawn from 
the neighbourhood of Mona&'r, on the confines of Itournelia and Upper Albania, whither 
the contractors, or their agents, are accustomed to proceed occasionally for the purpose; 
and the road tolls frequently recurring (about once in each day’s, journey) were heavy 
charges on the conveyance of cattle by way of Yanina to the coast.”— Prevesa, Vuly 1, 
1842. 

Regulations issued by the Malit Na^ir (Superintendent of Finances.), for the 
Collectors of Customs in Epirus, Yanina, 27th March, (8th April) 1841. 

1.—“British, French, and Austrian merchants importing goods from Europe into the 
Ottoman dominions will pay on arriving at the ports, for customs duties three per cent, 
and for interior duties on the sale or transport of such goods, two per cent, in conformity 
with the tariff and treaty in our possession. 

# 2.—“ Having obtained the proper teskares for the aforesaid goods, neither the buyers ijor 
the sellers of such goods shall be required to pay any other duty for the same, to what¬ 
soever part of the empire they may desire to convey them. 

£—“ In the same manner the merchants, subjects of the empire, whether Turks, 
Christians, Jews, Beratlis, or not Beratlis, importing merchandize at the several ports, will 
pay the same duties. 

4. —“ All Europeans and others conveying from Albania cattle and other articles, 
will pay nine per cent for interior duties, and three per cent for export duty, making 
in all 12 per cent. 

5. —“ On all live stock, the produce of this district, conveyed to the ports by subjects of 
the heforementioned three powers, there will be paid nine per cent and three per cent, as 
for all other articles tin? produce of the empire. 

fi.—“ All goods bought in the province of Tricala, or in Roumclia, and conveyed to the 
shipping ports of Arta, Prevesa, and Zamnuria, whether by a subject of the Ottoman 
"empire or by a European, on arrival at the place of embarkation, will pay nine per cent for 
interior duties, and three per cent for export duty. 

7. —“ All "Hellenic merchants and other subjects of foreign powers, who are not com¬ 

prised in the new treaty, purchasing merchandize in Turkey lor Europe, or importing from 
Europe into Turkey, will pay according to former usage; that is to say, the sum which mav 
be wanting to complete the 12 per cent export duty on articles the produce and manufacture 
of the Ottoman territory, shall be levied on the Ottoman vender of such merchandize; and 
on articles imported from Europe, the difference wanting to make up the per cent 
shall ho paid by the buyers. Hellenic subjects shall pay on Ottoman produce an export 
duty of .5A per cent, and the vrtiders (>| per cent, and it shall bo incumbent upon them to 
produce parties in order that the public treasury may in nowise be subjeeted to loss, 
pay ing on European produce three per cent, and the buyers 21- per cent, to make up in all 
o j. per cent import duty. * 

8. —“ All grain, vegetables, and other articles of food, including live stock, together 

with building materials brought from the villages into Yanina for internal consumption, 
will pay according to former usage ; the same rule to apply to all the other towns and dis¬ 
tricts of Epirus. * 

9. -—“ All European goods conveyed into the town of Yanina, whereon the aforesaid 
customs’ duties have been paid, and such articles being converted int'j another form, as, for 
example, silk into ribbon and the like, these, when conveyed to the villages of the same 
town, or to other towns, will pay three per cent ; or if conveyed by former usage to other 

will pay nine per cent for interior duties, and three per ceift export dutv. 

10. — “ In the same matiner, all articles of Turkish produce entering from the villages 

into the towns, and on becoming converted into another form, as for example, wool into, 
"loth, cotton into thread, &c., if afterwards sent out to other towns and villages, will pay 
according to former usage. * ’ # A ■> 

t 1 (•—“All merchandize coming into Epirus by land frotn Constantinople, Smyrna, 
ialouica, and Larissa, accompanied by proper teskare, will not be liable to any duty; but * 
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not having the said teskares will pay, it' the produce of the Ottoman empire, nine per cent 
for interior duties, and three per cent on subsequent exportation; or if European produce 
two per eent and three per cent, making in all five per cent. 

12. —“ Goods, viz, articles of Turkish produce, destined for internal consumption, in¬ 
troduced into the towns of Epirus from Tricala, Bitolia, and other parts of Roumelia where 
the duty of Iktisap continues to be taken, will pay according to former usage. 

13. —“ AU grain, provisions, and live stoek, edming from the direction of Tricala, Ela- 

sona, Domieo, and Roumelia, will pay according to former usage. . „ 

14. —“ All grain, provisions, live stock, and other articles, which may be taken in or 
out of the towns of Grivena and Leseovico, will pay according to former usage. 

“ The produce of the tithes of crown lands, and of the Spahi tithes conveyed into the 
towns, will not be liable to any duty.” 

u 

Navigation and Trade of Prevesa during the Turkish Financial Years 1340-11. 

"■ I ARRIVED. ! Dlil’AttlEI). 


DESCRIPTION 

Number 
' of 

Shipping. 

Tonnage. 

Number 
of ! 
Crews. , 

Invoice Value 
of 

C rgoe.4. 

Number 

of 

Shipping. 

Tonnage. 

Number 
j of J 

’ Crew h. ! 

Invoice V;t! 
of 

(’argot t*. 


j 



<!otI.«r*. 



. j 

tloll.trs. 

British aud Ionian.... 

531 

17,351 

1325 . 

1 1 i,-l.i8 

533 

0/217 

12!»5 ! 

57,01)0 

Ottoman. 

ion 


437 

uuL:in\vu 

SB 

1,1.78 

3!>0 ! 

unknown 

Austrian. 

12 

538 

OS j 

7.320 

1*2 

XW 

(in 

13,117 

Greek . 

87 1 

3.SBH 

•KiS ' 

tin known 

7!) 

3,014 

373 | 

unknown 

Russian. 

.... j 


.... i 


1 

!>5 

10 ! 

5IW 

Toml. 

730 i 

12 .7:1s 

22 ,S ! 

.... 

714 

l‘2/2‘2*2 

213-1 I 



Of the 531 arrivals, 170 were in ballast, 36 had wine, 23 wine, salt, spirits, cheese, 
and soap, 13 had soap, 4 wheat, salt, and wine, 5(j manufactures, 1 manufactures and 
Indian corn, 10 wheat, 2 wheat, timber, and staves, 21 Indian com. 3 Indian corn, and 
manufactures, 3 onions, 1 onions and spirits, 2 rice, 1 rice and spirits, 62 salt.^1 salt, wheat, 
and 72 had cargoes of spirits, spirits of wine, iron, charcoal, deals, staves, coffee, and 
salted skins, barley, cheese, wolf, and other skins, vinegar, tobacco, leeches, apples, snuff, 
honey, flour, salt-fish, figs, &-c., raisins, cottons, millstones and 1 horse. 

Of the 533 departures, 50 had salt fish, 11 cheese, salt fish, olives, timber, and garlic. 

4 charcoal, 4 valonia, 2 valnnia, and cheese and timber, 7 leeches, (i leeches, cheese, olives, 
bullocks, and valonia, 44 bullocks, 18 bullocks and pigs, mules, salt-fish, olives, tobacco, 
sheep, lambs, and staves; 160 in ballast, 15 had cheese, 11 cheese and butter, fish, bullocks, 
tobaeeo, lambs, aud beaus, 44 shellfish, 16 staves, 9 woolleii # <4oths, 13 Indian corn, 16 tim¬ 
ber, 4 wool, &c., skins, 9 salt, 5 salt eels, 4 fustic, 4 wooden hoops, 7 firewir -4, &e., 7 
with horses, mules, ami lambs, 8 oats, wheat, and cheese, 6 pigs, cheese, salt fish, and 
staves; and 57 had linseed, geese, reeds,«onp, barley, wheat, fishing tackle, salt fish, coals, 
cucumbers, beans, valonia, butter, garlic, olives, wool, buffaloes, buffaloes' hides, oranges, 
and lemons, fish, cotton, tobacco, melons, fresh meat, wine, olive kernels, figs, sheep, and 
lambs, salted hides, and manure. 

Number and tonnage of British and Ionian vessels that arrived at the port of Prevesa 
in the following years:—1838, 400 arrivals, 5117 tonnage; 1839, 486 arrivals, 5983 
tonnage; 1840, 530 arrivals, 6196 tonnage. In the year ending 31st of December, 1842, 
there arrived 535 British and Ionian vessels, and 528 departed. 

Of the 535 arrivals, 186 were in ballast, 78 had manufactures, 42 salt, 18 salt and 
cheese,-wine, spirits,-soap, aud oil; 57 wine, 29 wine and spirits, soap, and oil ; 2 gun¬ 
powder, hides, and spirits; 1 ruin, 1 Malta stone, 3 honey, 3 snuff, 5 wheat, 3 Indian ciflfi, 

5 spirits, 3 sugar and coffee, 23 soap, 4 soap, tiles, barilla, and wheat; 3 coffee, 1 dried 
•fish, 1 currants, k 5 tiles, 1 pipe-staves, 5 oil, 5 earthenware, 3 rice, 4 fruit, 1 macaroni, 2 
floyir.^l bgpes, £ vinegar and tar, 3 tobacco, 4 leeches* 1 wolf-skins, 1 codfish, 2 apples, 
3 mill stones, 1 timber, 1 garlic and tiles, 1 aniseed, 1 salt fish, 3 almonds, 1 oil of almonds, 
2 iron, 1 incense, 3 figs and sugar, I ships’ stores, 1 onions, 1 wax and candles, 1 rum. 

Of 528 departures, 115 were in ballast, 5 had barley, 4 beans, 1 bones, 38 bullocks, 9 
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bullocks, salt fish, buffaloes, * pigs, lambs, and oats; 20 cheese, 12 cheese, salt fish, 
poultry, eggs, snuff, lambs? &c.; 1 charcoal, 1 caries, 2 dried fruits, 3 eggs, poultry, 
and shellfish, 1 eels; 3 firewood, 5 fustic wood, 2 fresh fish, 1 goats, 4 honey, 
barley, chestnuts, and olives; 2 hoops, 1 horses, 91 Indian coin, 8 leeches, 5 leeches, oats, 
timber, olives, and oil; 5 Jambs, sheep, and oats; 2 lemons and oranges, 1 mules** 3 nuts, 
beans, and olives; 21 oats, 3 oats, onions, flour, beans, 8 olives, *4 olives, sheep, beans, 
wool, and pigs; 11 pigs and swine, 1 *ico, 22 staves, 2 staves, lemons, and lamb-skins ; 

2 sheep and timber, 2 salt eels, 7 salt, 38 shellfish, 1 snuft and butter, 23 salt fish, 2 
soap and* tobacco, 3 skins and butler, 1 spirits, 11 valouia, 1 valonia and pigs, 1 wine, 

3 wheat, 1 wheat and barley, 7 woollen cloths, 8 timber. 


CHAPTER X. 

ASIATIC TURKEY. 

Tins extensive region comprises Anatolia or Asia Minor, which is traversed 
by mountains, of which the most conspicuous is the Taurus chain, and amidst 
which are the Ida, Olympus, and Lebanon ; of part of Armenia,—part of Kur- 
destan,—the vast pacbalics of Bagdad and Syria,—and, nominally, Arabia. The 
population has been variously estimated, exclusive of Arabia, at from 8,000,000 
to 12,000,000. 

Anato i.i A*, or Natoi.ia, comprehends nearly all the peninsula, greater in 
extent tlityi^Spain and Portugal, situated between the Black Sea and Mediter¬ 
ranean, and extending from Armenia to the Dardanelles, The military governor 
or pacha has under him the beglerbeys of Anatolia, Sivat, Karast, Karamania, 
and Trebisond. Population chiefly Turks and Greeks. 

The climate is exceedingly variable, but the soil, as well as climate, are capable 
of rendering this country o£ mountains, valleys, and table-lands, a most produc¬ 
tive, ridff, populous, and powerful empire. 

The towns of the interior are numerous, but generally ill built and dirty. 
The principal seaports and places of commerce along the coast are Smyrna, 
Hrnssa, and Trebisond, with many lesser harbours on the Levant, Mediter¬ 
ranean, and Black Sea. 


TRADE OF SMYRNA. 

* Smyrna.— The pqrt, situated at the bottom of along deep jmletjof the J^evant, 
extends into the city, the population of which is stated to be between 130,000 
and.150,000; half of whom are Turks, the rest Greeks, Jews, Armenians, &c* 
1 here is deep water for ships qjose to the quays. The town, whjph is of .great 
antiquity is filthy in the extreme, and not only generally unhealthy m conse¬ 
quence of its narrow and dirty streets, but when visited by the. plague, the mor-* 
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tality has been proportionably greater than in any other town on the Levant: 
from 55,000 to 60,000 are stated to have been carried off by that pestilence in 
1814. The commerce.of Smyrna has long been of great importance. Its trade 
has bfcen carried on as well by shipping as by the caravans of Asia Minor 
Syria, Bagdad, and Persia. Here as well as at Constantinople, and most of the 
Turkish towns, the Jews have managed to become the principal managers, in the 
purchase and sale of commodities. 

The following account of the trade of Smyrna, is condensed t from private 
communications, from the information supplied by the British, French, and 
American consuls, and from statements published in the “ Austrian Lloyds” at 
Trieste. 

Report drawn up officially at Smyrna in 18.13-4 for the American govern¬ 
ment. (We have omitted a few passages which do not now apply, in conse¬ 
quence of the treaty of 1838.) 

“ The port and import duties are so light, and so little attention do the Turkish autho¬ 
rities give to commerce, that Smyrna may in fact be called a free port. The import duties 
(now 5 per cent,) are, however, rigidly exacted, and the lighters which transport mer¬ 
chandize to and from the shipping, stop at the custom-house, which is on the lmrhoiir, 
where the goods arc examined by the proper officers. The monopoly (now abolished) 
of silk and some other articles seized by the Porte are exceptions to the freedom of trade. 

“ In coming to anchor, each vessel is bound not to interfere with anv other that 
may have already obtained its position ; and if interference takes place so as to cause 
damage, the offender must pay the award given by the consuls of their respective nations. 

“ There are no lighthouse or harbour dues. The only charges to \>;hich vessels are 
subjected, are those paid to the consuls: viz.— 

“ Deposit of papers, 2 dollars ; clearance, 2 dollars; anchorage, 1 ifolkir ; bill of 
health, 2 dollars ; teskare from the Turkish authorities, 1 dollar. Total. 8 dollars, or 
about 1/. 14s. 

“ 1 here are no established pilots, but there are persons who are sufficiently acquainted 
with the navigation to act as such. It is not usual for vessels entering the port to take a 
pilot, but it is sometimes done when departing. The masters of vessels make their own 
bargains with the pilots before they sail. The usual charge for piloting a vessel out is 
from 3 to 5 dollars, or about 10s. to 16s. 4ci. American vessels proceeding from Smyrna 
to Constantinople generally take pilots, who are paid about 25 dollars, for vvhicli'Wum they 
navigate the vessel to Constantinople, remain on board whilst there, act as the cantaiu's 
interpreter, and bring her back to SmyrnU if required. 

“ The annual importation of coffee from the United states, is about 2,000,000 lbs., aud 
the annual consumption is near 6,000,000 lbs. 'Hie importations of sugar (refined or 
Havana) amount to about l,-500,(X)01bs., of which a very large proportion is carried here 
by the vessels of the United States. 

“ The cotton manufactures of New England termed bleached sheetings or domestics, 
were, some time ago, from their superior texture, in great demand, and met with a ready 
sale throughout the Turkish possessions. But their reputation was soon destroyed by 
the introduction from England of immense quantities of an imitation of this article, of a 
quality-iiowevet, so inferior as to exclude fair competition, and 'to efface the distinctive 
character of the strong American fabric. 

“T*” 8 n ° w (* n 1833 ) receives an annual supply of 100 chests of indigo, 

‘40,000 lbs. of cochineal, 300 puncheons of rum, besides iron, tin, lead, brandy, Ac. 

x ‘‘irhn^export of opium to China, chiefly by Americans, varies from 300,000 lbs. to 
400,000 Ids. It is superiors to the opium of Hindostan, and commands a readier sale. 
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“The other exports are, 500,000lbs. of silk, 60,000 quintals of raw cotton, 100,000 
pieces of carpets, 70,000 lbs. of old copper, 400,000 horse-hides, 1,500,000 lbs. madder- 
roots, 25,(MM) quintals wool, besides goats’ wool and skins, valonia, olive oil, drugs, sponges, 
figs, and raisins in large quantities, &c. • 

“ The wool exported to the United States amounts annually to. about 4000 square 
bales, weighing from 300 to 600 lbs. The figs to 130,000 drums, and the raisins to 
200 tons. • 

“ Oilman average of the exports and imports, the charges on sales amount to about 
12 per cei*t, and on purchases to about 8 per cent. (These rates are still aliout the 
same.) 

“The Freud* enjoyed a valuable trade with Turkey prior to tlreir revolution. It was 
prosecuted chiefly from Marseilles to Constantinople, Smyrna, Saloniea, Candia, Cyprus, 
Aleppo, and other ports of Syria. The revolution, however, followed by Napoleon's hos¬ 
tility to commerce, broke up the whole of this lucrative intercourse, and the resumption of 
it is but of recent date. It seems to be rapidly advancing, and if no untoward event 
should again interrupt its course, there seems to be good reason to believe that it will sooiT 
outstrip its ancient magnitude. 

“]« 1783 the annual imports into Marseilles from. Turkey amounted to 32,760,000 
francs, and (lie exports to 21,440,0(M) francs. 

“ In 1832 the importations from Turkey amounted to 23.874,830 francs, and the 
exportations thither from Marseilles to 16,738,035 francs. In 1784 there sailed from 
Marseilles for Turkey 187 vessels, and there entered from the Turkish ports 145 vessels. 
The state of French navigation with Turkey from 1825, the period at which the com¬ 
mercial relations between the two countries were being resumed, to 1833, is as follows : 
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1 lie priifcipnl imports into Smyrna, in vessels of the United States, arc coffee, sugar, 
spices, dyestnfis, rum, coarse cottons, and lurniture. And they take away return cargoes 
of wool, opium, old copper, drugs, fruit, wine, oil of roses, and some few other articles.” 


The Treaty oMS.38 between Great Britain, with the Tariff of duties an¬ 
nexed, (which see,) have been extended to Smyrna, as well as to other ports of 
Asia IWinor^ I he following »xtraets from the Consular Report, are introduced 
to show the*operation of that Tariff and Treaty. 

“ The stipulations of the treaty, so far as they aviate to the export trade, and to the 
abolition of monopolies of agricultural produce, have been carried into execution at nearly 
all the places within the district of this Consulate. The traffic in mastic is now free, but 
it is not yet decided whether any sum may he demanded for the mastic grounds for rent, 
as they are the property of the Sultan. Meanwhile the market price of the gum at jscio’, 
is now as high as it was during the existence of the monopoly. The exclusive privilege of 
manufacturing barrels at Chisbic, for the packing of fruits, which was granted a few years 
ago to an Ottoman subject residing at that, place has been withdrawn. •Several infractions 
ot the treaty, m respect to the import trade, have been committed, and notwithstanding 
me remonstrances against them, in every instance, to the local authorities n« mlretxdias 
n leito been obtained from the Porte. Among the most glaring infractions, is the imposi- 
TP A •! " -! Untls1 ' COt, °" £ oods (imported in the gray) after thev are printed here. 

...» 18 (11 y was 1 a l ,er cent ou the value, but it has since been increased t« 12 per cent. 
n ZTTr eW V a . t] ^ tl,e de,,,a,ld f * r £°° J s of this description bus ceased, W >il an article 
if ... e . » OIn Switzerland, ou which no extra duty is levied, i* extensively mec 17 as a 
mbstitwte for them, to the great detriment, of British trade. 

e tiode in tobacco received from Europe, after the payment of tin? duties at its im- 
VOL. Ii. 
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portation and sale, is not free, inasmuch as the exclusive privilege of manufacturing snuff 
(for which purpose only such tobacco is adapted) has been granted by a firman to one per¬ 
son, who is consequently the only buyer of the raw material. The Mohassil of Scala-Nuova 
has established a nntnopoly of lead shot, and though protested against, still continues it. 
The intentions of tli# Porte appear to be sineere in endeavouring to carry all the provisions 
of the treaty into effect, but the Mohassih (in all the places where there are no British 
agents) study their own interests more than the Orders of the government, ami in general 
are very .ignorant and rapacious. In some, cases they have added the new du( : rs to the 
old and collected double. Their victims are often afraid to complain, but lately several 
Mohassih have been massacred by the people for this conduct. There is good reason 
to suppose that the surplus goes into their private coffers. All other nations have partici¬ 
pated iii the advantages consequent upon the treatv, and Russia takes advantage of it 
by her subjects entering their imports in the names of subjects of the*. Powers who are on 
the same footing as Great Britain, and on exports pays less duty by a separate treaty be¬ 
tween her and the Porte, which she adheres to in this respect.”— Siitymii, Ju/j'/ 31, 1840. 

® Of the exports from Smyrna, Si!It, is the most important and valuable. It is sorted 
into three different qualities all of which are exported to England in assorted proportions. 
Opium has, after silk, constituted the second article in jioiut of value. Fruit —wz., figs 
and raisins; Drugs and Gums, Calls, Mastic, I 'oJanin, Olirr Oil, (the produce chiefly 
of the Islands,) Sponges, Hare Skim, Cotton Wool, Goals' Wool, &e„ are among the 
other articles exported. 

Of Manufactures, carpets alone are of any important value among the. exports. 

Usages of Trade.— In commercial transactions, the Armenians are considered in their 
dealings and obligations far more honourable than the Greeks or Jews. The latter sup¬ 
port each other by guarantees, and being often rich, monopolize the brokerage on sales and 
purchases. The. Greeks are slow and evasive payers , but there are honourable exceptions 
to be found to this rather general character. 

Sales of imported goods are usually made on credits, (seldom for cash,) by the house 
broker tothe street broker, t]j«it is Ivy the merchant's broker, to the outdoor, or buyers 
broker. Sales and bargains are made under some bond, writing, or oilier guarantee. 

The credits are for periods (called courier or post days), each rottrirr beyig 15 days 

payments become bv agreement by instalments. Credits for six months, are paid by 
one-sixth each month, beginning at the end of the first until the whole amount is paid. 
Sales and purchases are also made partly for cash and partly on credit. Hurler, which is 
tedious in its process, must be considered as a speculative trade depending on the sale of 
the articles exchanged. Transactions, partly in cash and partly in barter, are also common. 

Montes , Weights, and Measures, are the same as at Constantinople. 

e 

Navigation of .Smyrna, 1830, 1837, 183ft. and 1840. 


DESCRIPTION. 


British ... 
I nil ia it ... 
Maltese . 
Austrian . 
Sardinian 
French... 
Roman .. 
Dutcfc^.. 
Russian .. 
Greek.... 
American 


Tpta). 


ARUIVI.I), 

Mil). 

DEI 

aimt:i>. 

Vessels. 

Ton. 

lows. 

Vessels. 

Ton- 


uapv. 



n ipe. 

170 

21,1.27 

MOO 

145 

‘2D r.:i2 

*211 

1*2,8"!) 

*2005 

197 

1*2 21(1 

4 

•1*27 

39 

3 

298 

147 

29,850 

lOf-3 

1 11 

27 578 

37 

5,800 

371 

37 

5,800 

29 

4,11/ 

272 

29 

4,117 

4 

2?3 

31 

4 

273 

1*2 

‘2,110 

134 

12 

2,110 

35 

4,294 

441 

35 

4.291 

445 

4,258 

1*279 

415 

4 258 

31 

5,198 

310 

2G 

4,4 7 

i 1125 

93.814 

7953 

1701 

80.153 


Entered, 1837. | Clean*!. 1*37. 


Crews, j Vessels 


1*212 

JK7( 

•20 

371 
272 
31 
I 4 
411 
U It 
* 2)8 

7 - 11*9 


111) 

‘20 

•1 

115 

IK 

Cil 


17 

4 f»H 

13 


Tt>! - 

Vessel-. 

Ton- 

nape. 


nage. 

. — - 

- — 


17.295 

81 

11,811 

1,797 

20 

1,797 

502 

2 

239 

21,200 

132 

20,220 

2 850 


2,8 0 

9,30 > 

C3 

9,»;08 

9*4 

8 

1,132 

3,-72 

‘20 

* 4,132 
23,850 

23.704 

502 

% 113 

11 

2 018 

80,395 

SOI 

78,777 


^ Arrival, ia m 04 British re»el., 17,700 Mas, 7 * French, 53 Adrian, America,,, s Duteh , and .IB^T 

The British consul dogs not state the value of, 
for which see French consul’s account hereafter. 


, --—, ...m & a UllglHII. 

nor the articles composing the cargoes; 
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! ARRIVED, 1040. 

i 

DEPARTED, 1«40. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Number 


Number 

Number 


Number 


uf 

Tonnage. 

of 

ol • 

Tonnage. 

of 


| Vessels. 


Crews. 

Vessels. 


ftrows. 


113 

17,450 

884 

120 

18,100 

j 935 


% 

H7G 

120 

15 

785 

; 113 


8 

1,50 J 

91 

8 

1,593 

! 01 









23 

• 4,304 

193 

23 

4,304 

• 235 


210 

41,207 

] 4,2«8 

210 

40,140 

4,233 


(i 

518 

14 

0 

518 

44 


10 

5,582 

371 

37 

4,884 

320 


515 

30,075 

S 4,155 

507 

30,275 

4,110 


15 

2 ,:>0H 

103 

jfj 

2,508 

103 


10 

2,OS3 

! 1!« 

18 

3,124 

! 216 


1 

194 

i 11 

2 

490 

J 

Total.. 

909 

107,500 

j 10 512 

902 

100,787 

j 10,492 

PORT OF S0 4L.V-NIOYA. 



! 



I 

Iouifn. 

15 

402 

I w 

15 

402 

| 97 • 

PORT OF RHODES. 






! 

British .. 

2 

M8 

20 




Ionian . 

3 

340 

33 

3 

340 

33 

Maltese... 

2 

200 

25 

2 

300 

25 

Austrian. 

2 

5«7 

25 

2 

5S7 

2S 

French. 

1 

220 

7 

i 

220 

/ 7 

Creek. 

222 

12,974 

1026 ; 

222 

12,974- 

1626 

Russian. 

n i 

unknown 

120 ; 

14 

unknown 

129 

Sardinian . 

l 1 : 

12(1 

10 ! 

i i 

126 / 

10 

Tuscan.. 

5 

770 

05 1 

4 ! 

550 / 

65 

Turkish. 

32.1 

unknown 

.... 

325 | 



Total. 

577 ] 

15,795 

1940 

574 | 

15,157 | 

1020 


The lirihuh Causal states that he cannot asceitain the value of the Cargoes in 1840. 


Voyages and Tonnage of Vessels engaged in the Sea-Caravan or Levant Coasting- 
* trade, which entered at, and cleared from the Port of Smyrna in the Year 1839. 


ENTERED. | CLEARED. 


COUNTRIES. 

i 

Number. 

l 

Tons. i 

1 

Number. | 

Tons. 

Constantinople . 

185 

! 28,036 i 

210 

27,360 

Black Sea and lloumelia. 

132 

! 8,250 

136 

12,452 

Candia, Arohiindago, and Anatolia 

314 

i 7,845 

323 

8,436 

Cyprus and Syria. 

10 

1,048 

1 20 

! 3,360 

EtO'Pt . 

28 

4,845 

16 

! 2.486 

Greece and riw- Morea. 

203 

i 11,403 

131 

5,695 

Ionian Islands . 

9 

; ■ 1,034 

2 

40 

Total vovapres and tonnage . 

8*ki 

1 62.461 j 

838 : 

59,829 


“ The above trade is carried on from the Mediterranean and the Danube to Smyrna, 
and between the coast of Asia Minor and the Black Sea, almost exclusively by Austrian 
steam-vessels ; and by Greek, Ionian, and Arab vessels between Asia Minor and Egypt. 
A few English, trench, Sardinian, and American vessels are also engaged in this latter 
trade. • 

“ The coasting trade carried on between the different ports of the Levant is universally 
known by the name ot ‘ camvan trade,’ which is a kind of coasting trtyie bgtwecg the cojjjjtries, 
which either do, or did, form part of the Turkish empire—viz., between Constantinople, 
and Anatolia, Syria, Egypt, the east coast of Barbaiy, Candia, Cyprus, Greece, and the 
Arclupelago. I.t is, in fact, the trade of the eastern Mediterranean, exclusive of the trade , 
carried on, by it, with the west of Europe. It includes not otdy native, but also foreign 
produce, which is conveyed from one point of the coast to the other.” 
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OTTOMAN JlIUriRE 


The following 1 account (by far the most distinct in its details) of the trade of Smyrna, 
for the year 1839, is translated from the bulletin of the Minister of Commerce (Paris). 


CO U NT El KS TEA I) ED WITH. 


England. 

Austria . 

France . 

United States. 

Eussia . 

Sardinia. 

Malta. 

Holland . 

Egypt and Syria ... 

Tuscany. 

Belgium. 

Total 


j Imports. 

Exports. 

£ 

£ 

1 I8!l,Ili(> 

418,070 

j 1 52,568 

, 2<> 1,428 

' 45,:i7<; 

300,372 

1:12,1*24 

174.452 

» 4r».9S4 

I 12.9.T2 

.50,7 50 
80.844 

5 : l,o. is 

15,436 

7f*sn 

50,408 

29.740 

5,000 

7.572 

18.188 

;i,2S<i ■ 

4,040 

6S 1,164 

1,434,240 


The principal articles composing this trade were a> follow 


*S 

!< 


Imports : 
f dolin' 

I ' 

( C aps, See. 


Countriej* whtnce iir.porfc-d. 
£ £ 
H7.0S-I / tostria . is.-eu 

' llTilllCi* . 1 1,? 

) '"' ,rU . 


Silk . 


(1,360 ( 


i uiMny.... 
Austria...., 
Franco ... 


(Cotton, &c. 170,480 


f England , 

I Austria .. 

j (Malta. *22 VO|» 

LVnitod States 


3 

5,6! *2 
3.32s 

84.0011 

46,6Si. 


{ t iiitoii Slates .... 

Coffee.. 120,840< Austria . 

1 England & Malta. 
* C Iron raw Si ma- > ... .... f England 4c Malta. 

£ < nufacturod \ 50 - 070 i Auswia . 

ml L K USMia.. 

SC Tin and lead. 0,041 England. 


Com and flour . 34,404 

Sugar. 


/ Egypt and Syria.. 
X Russia , 


Hard 'a aTe anu cutlery 

Pottery 6c glasswares 

Indigo . 

Spirits—rum. 

Pepper and cloves ... 


Cochineal..... 

Stationery and boofcs . 
Butter. 


20,OS0 
80 112 
23 732 
l!»,IOs 
33,720 
11,84* 
3.800 
5.104 
25,700 
8,704 
12,281 
6, 100 
0.010 
11,320 

18,220 ’ Au'tli.l. 3.852 

( France . 2, 102 

IC,.!(?■( \ . '•Ali.-Mi 

t hugL.nd. 1 vis 

1*1.0 In England it Mu it. i . 

11021 Hmted States .... 

C Austria . 

' I'l.rrl itwl 


( I hited States 

28,7GO■' Austria. 

( England.. 

( England & Malta . 

i ' ; . 


7,421)' England... 

I Fiance . 

t England. 

5,732 * Sardinia. 

( lr,iric>; . 

3/132 Austria . 

4,5611 1! nl “" d . 

l. Ku-sia. 


10.720 
lO.s -2 1 

1.7 7 G 
* 1.020 
2,028 
1.16s 

1,048 

2,H!)G 

1,318 

1,210 


l.'.\ POUTS : 


\ aloam 


i r 


J- ^ 

>. | Other Kinds.. 


£ 

80,252 


100,281 


Countries whither exported 
£ 

Ei glaud. 

Austria. 

England. 

Austria. 

Krai c<*. 

( nited States .... 


51.860 

20,504 

138,760 

31.608 

7,812 

6.481 

147.116 


Oils. 218,260 ^ Trance .. 

’ f Sardinia. (.7,008 

,• Austria. 87.564 

| France. 52,128 

Cotton wool. 18 1,308/ S"**^ .: * • ,v " 20 

' f Sardinia and lu- 

I can y. 12.712 

\ England &. Malta. 11.376 

-thread. 6,416 England . 5,120 

I England i'c Malta. 41.532 

j Austria. 36,652 

l»ried Fruits. 11'.<,056< Itiissia. 26.536 

| Cnited Siates_ 21,616 

Hollaed. 15,160 

f l tilted States .... 103,176 

Wool. 135,252 ’ France. 16,326 

(England. 13.020 

( England Sc Malta. 52,206 

Corn ami Flour. 72,68s j Sardinia and Tus¬ 
cany . 12,061 

22,810 
18.740 
8,400 
25.S.K} 

cance. 5,526 

»l.t IS \ K-"tsIl* ,, a. 15,180 

Ilmn.-e. ll),(H» 

( Hare. 41,000 \ ,•. ».«‘0 

( England . 0,064 

GsO Austria.. 680 

( England. 11,840 

\ United Stji 

(France. 3,412 

Carpets.. 21.13)8 England......... J 8,260 

Thread, goats’ hair.. 18,(488 \ Holland. 11,120 

*** * /Austria. 4,22s 

( Austiia. 7,046 

Gums.. 16,388-'Linited States. 2,416 

(England..... 2,372 


Opium. 

Wax. 

Silk. 


H ides 

i-skiu,.| (H 


1 cany ...... 

f Holland.. 

51»,2'.»0S Cnited Sta^s. 

L England. 

311,511 J .V ,i " ni ' 

/ Lr 


1 w • ' ■ ;v yvara, uocs hoc prove mat mere lias been a 

:^r^ nd r U T ’TT* ? tll ° trfwle ****«■«» Smyrna and foreign countries; for, as 
be seen hereafter, the total amount of tonnage in 1834 was equal to that in 1839, and 
tne value of imports and exports m the former year was only 40,000/. less than in the 
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latter. It is to be hoped that the treaties of commerce concluded in 1838 between Fiance 
England, and Turkey, and to which other states have adhered, will have the effect of in¬ 
creasing the commercial relations of the Ottoman empire with foreign countries. 

“ The first consequence resulting from the change in the political and administrative 
system in Turkey, was the abolition of monopolies. Before the abovementioncd treaties 
were concluded, all or nearly all the produce of the soil was monopolized, either by the 
government itself, the governors of provinces, or the agents of minor localities, who only 
permit^*^ sales to he made to privileged layers, who were made to pay deaily for this 
privilege. -A ow the law authorizes neither preference nor exclusion. Such a state of 
things cannot hut develop the elements of commercial prosperity which already exist in the 
country. • 


“ Statement* of the Trade of Smyrna with Foreign Countries from 1834 to 1839. 


YEARS. 


ISM 

183 $. 

is:«i. 

1837. 

1838. 
18311. 


N A V 

i<; at i 

ION. 


T B A J) K. 

• 

Entered. j 

Cleared. 

| TOT A I,. 

Imports. 

j Exports. 

TOTA L. 

ton*. 

tollH. 

tons. 

£ 

1 £ 

£ 

4 S, 5(17 

57,583 

100,150 : 

001,850 

1,473.000 

2,07 4,850 

35,773 

50,050 

80,732 : 

070,344 

1 1,031,890 

1.702,240 

34,3.15 

35,500 

00,951 

522.044 

! J, 102,380 

1,025,021 

39.3U9 

34,741 

74,050 ' 

322,072 

j 907,210 

1,289,288 

43,123 

45,870 

88.093 

571,530 

1,135,950 j 

1,707,492 

52,207 j 

54,445 

100,052 i 

081,104 

1,431,240 

2,115,404 


“ By this account we see that taken all together there has been no general progress 
made, hut there is an improvement in the two last years. 

“ For many years, four-fifths of the trade of Smyrna has been carried on with England, 
Austria, France, and the United States. 


“ Articles in which there was an Increase or a Decrease in the Year 1839. 


Exports. - 


Incbkase. £ 

.—Cognlhid Hour . 24.108 

Tissues, mil classed. 22.190 

\ Decrease. 

! Imports.—Indigo. 

Sugar. 7,900 


Hardwares. 0,52(1 

.—Dyestufls . 134,728 

j Sponge. 

Wool . 90,008 


Corn ..*.. 30.408 


< >pium . 32,090 

Oil. 17,108 

• 



IS,52+ 


“ T1, ° dircct tra<1 ° between Smyrna and France exhibits the same variations as apply 
to the general trade. The following table shows the trade between Smyrna and France in 
each year from 1834 to 1839. " 


'(Entered. ] Cleared. total. Imports, j Exports, j total. 


1834. 

i toils. 

tons. 1 

tons. 

•£ 

62,416 


£ 

1835..... 


b'JOJ 


325,968 

388,384 

1830^. 




39,092 

lsll,* < JL 
163,8$! 
231,060 

278,388 

183a.. 




2022)84 

1838. 



14,4.57 
10,334 

33,, 

64,460 

45,376 

2t>;>,388 

1839. 



245,524 

306.372 

309.984 





iii) 1,4 48 


i 8 i 3 ?J^ erC A WaS , an increaso *over 1838, ill navigation of 5211 ton*, amMSTcoSi- 
T 9 ^ V comparing the mean of the five years* with 1834, we find a de¬ 
crease of 1266 tons, and of 106,684/. 
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OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 


“ The chief articles composing the trade between Smyrna and France, 


in 1839, were—> 


Imported into Smyrna from France. 

./Wool iCJoft :. 

Tissue* of J ( Caps, &c. 3,304 ( 

l Not described. 1788 3 

Hides and $ Raw. .. 4,048 \ 

Skins .. < Manufactured, boots, &c. 75ti) 

Coffee. 

Haberdashery.. 

Hardware ami cutlery. 

Sugar... 

Pepper and cloves. 

Cochineal. 

Metals { , roll . 11B |,p. mii 

Pottery anil glass wan*. 

Fish—cod... 


Exported from Smyrna to France. 

£ Oil.-. 


20,180 i , e t _: 'j 

i ' V '" >1 { Other kinds.. 

. 5,072*1 

Dveituffii 1 Vcllow berril,a ••• 
•I,ass ■ 5e " ) (iiill-nuts. 




1,981 Opium.. 

1,620 i Sponge. 

l.<* 18 Skins, bare... 

. 1 On ms. 


m,u | beeches . 

048 : Horns i f Animals. 



£ 

147,416 

59,428 

35,944 

21,302 

10,(148 

10,308 


4,088 
3,528 
3,412 
3,080 
3 172 
2,032 
704 
800 


“There was a decrease in the following articles of import front France Into Smyrna: 
Ti'sues, hides and skins, coffee, cochineal, haberdashery, and metals. The remaining 
articles experienced very little change. 

“In articles exported from Smyrna to France there was an increase on oils, cotton wool, 
brass, wool, and silk ; ami a decrease in sponge, gums, and goats’ hair.” ‘ 


Arrivals and Departures at Smyrna in 18-11. 


DESCRIPTION. 

i" 

A It R 1 V K I). 

. 

. -. 

D E P A It T K 1). 

_ 


Vessels. 

i Ton nacre, 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage- 

Crews. 

British. 

129 

j 19,804 

1115 

119 

is,271 

1002 

Ionian. 

20 

1 2,878 

103 

| 20 

. 2,8; s , 


Maltese. 

2 

| liiu 

24 

j 2 

i 019 

24 

American. 

24 

| 5,733 

216 

23 

5,4(18 1 

208 

Austrian . 

214 

; 35,001 

4207 

223 

37,512 j 

4318 

Belgium. 

3 

574 : 

27 

3 

| 574 

27 

Danish. 

2 

! S> 5 1 

17 

2 

| »« 275 j 

17 

Dutch. 

14 

! 2,370 

129 

17 

| 2.870 | 

■ «,y<5 

159 

French. 

(iO 

1 

545 

58 

527 

Greek.... 

410 

i 20,510 

2 IGO 

401 

1 20 200#. ! 

2424 

Hamburg. 

1 

110 

9 


110 ; 


Neapolitan. 

1 

1 V 35 

14 

1 

14 

Russian. 

40 

5,254 

424 

42 


3A8 

Sardinian. 

Swedish. 

15 

6 

| 2,288 

1,010 

149 

55 

15 

A 

j 2,2(18 

! 1,010 

J49 

Tuscan. 

1 

j 130 

10 

1 

132 

10 

Total. 

951 

i 105,302 

93G4 

937 

j " 104,722 j 

9534 


The French and Austrian consuls give the values of the imports, hut jJ»o British 
consul states^ that it is impossible to ascertain the invoice value of the cargoes, and no entry 
of the same is made at the consular office, nor is any record of the kind kept in the custom¬ 
house in this city. 

No English mercantile steamers are in these seas. Of the 129 arrivals—viz., Go vessels 
were in ballast; 15 had coals ; 38 general cargoes of British produce; 1 manufactures ; 
2 part cargoes for England; 1 coffee ; 5 iron; 1 bones; and 1 boxwood. 

Of the departures 119 are named, but the consul’s return shows 126 _viz., 10 with 

general cargoes of Turkey produce ; 24 with madder-root, yellow berries, sulphur, rails 
opium, and scammony ; 3 with bones ; 18 in ballast; 41 with valonia, &c.; 23 with fruit’ 
&c.; 1 with raisins ; 1 with wheat and barley ; l with Indian corn ; 1 with coals • *1 with 
cottowrool; 1 with, fox .wool; and 1 with galls.” ’ 


TRADE OF BRUSSA. 

« 

J&gssA is an important commercial city ef Anatolia, at the foot of the 
Olympus, 22 leagues from Constantinople. Population estimated at 60,000 
(by Balbi at 100/100). It is one of the most flourishing towns in the Ottoman 
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empire in regard to commerce, industry, and expert artisans. The satins and 
tapestry arc among the most esteemed of its fabrics. Gauzes, taffetas, and cot¬ 
tons are also manufactured. The trade with the interior is facilitated by the 
caravans which pass through Brussa, in the line between. Constantinople and 
Smyrna, and other Asiatic towns. • The trade by sea is carried on by the shallow 
port qf Mondania on the Gulf of Marmora. 

The clay called Meerschwaum, or sea froth, abounds in a neighbouring 
mountain. TJ|ie monies and weights are the same as those of Constantinople 
(Dictioimaire du Commerfant). Brussa is said not to be clean ; and yet that it is the 
cleanest of the Turkish cities. The following abstracts of consular letters contain 
recent information relative to the products and trade of Brussa and its surround¬ 
ing districts. * 


“ It. was customary in many cases to collect the stdianc or communal tax bv instal¬ 
ments. ft is now exacted at one full payment, and causes general pressure throughout the 
district.. The A/ohaxsil, or superintendent, has, however, acted considerately and equitably 
in fixing the assessments, as far as circumstances permitted. 

“ This tax is nominally rated on individual property, without clear distinction Itetween 
capital and income. Heal property is taken generally at a very reduced valuation, and 
the means or profit ot each person is kept in view, as well as his previous assessment. 

“ Mussulmans pay rather less than the Ravns, but not in any excessive disproportion, and 
the wealthier classes are often surcharged, which relieves the poorer. The llaratch, or 
Maya's capitation-tax, is maintained at the same aggregate rate for their part of the 
country. It is said that alter payment of 120.000 piasters, or about 1100/. sterling for 
/heir commune, the Greeks could not complete the demand on them for 140,000 piasters, 
without including the infants and superannuated males in their villages, as contributors in 
the highest (4^tss charged sixty piasters (about 1 l.s.) per head, and the deputies would have 
to call anew on those within the town to make up the deficit, if no deduction was allowed 
by the government. 


“ It may be observed, that whilst other duties and imposts have all been increased, 
those on imports have been reduced to per cent, according to the new treaty, and that an 
abatement of ’> jigy cent was allowed last year to the producers on the silk duties. 

“I he damage arising from the liver overflowing its hanks and inundating the whole 
plant has been very great. It is one of the richest in this part of Asia Minor for the pro¬ 
duction of corn and the breeding of cattle. Their farms formerly constituted the principal 
wealth of the most considerable families; few of whom now remain possessed of any sub¬ 
stantial property. 

‘ villages are abandoned from the submersion of the lands belonging to them. 

I he bridges on the rood to this place have been destroyed by floods within these 
ew years, or otherwise completely dilapidated and neglected. 

1'resli inducements by foreign markets are presented annually fur the culture of 
mnbemes. I his growth of these trees is in consequence followed up in the direction of 
■Moliality. with increased attention, ami replacing many of the corn lands. 

„ ls fou, | tl be very profitable to the proprietors of newly-cultivated lands. 

l ne little Greek village of Dcmirdcsh, near this place, reputed for its silks, is in a 
riving state. The inhabitants, with their neighbours, are devoting tljpir lahaur and 

£™~ ldS , t0 t,,e 1IK 'rcaso of this product, and reducing their cornfields and vineyards to the 
narrowest compass. 

L l, ° Ut 40 mlles t0 tllc nort b-west of Brussa, contains 2000 houses, and* 
Cm S,!’ inhabitants. It ,s cliijfly supplied with British and other foreign manufactures 
by I’“ rchu * crs < on credit) at the fair of Baln-khsar on the route tcrtRSTTty. 
other hen dualities conic also from the capital, together with* most of the colonials, and 
v y articles consumed. Mohalitz is not a manufacturing town and its trade in 
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imports, on -which no precise data could he obtained, does not probably, from its range, ex¬ 
ceed 6000/., with the proportion of about three-fourths in British goods. 

“ On the Eastern border of the lake of Apolonia, large quantities of melons and 
other veqetables are rawed, which are conveyed by water direct to the capital by the river 
passing‘by Mohalitz frqm the lake to the sea. These arc grown 011 the lands inundated 
in the winter, and form a very extensive traffic, in which a great portion of the inhabitants 
in that vicinity participate. In addition, eatable preparations from grapes, raised on the 
higher grounds, and forming an essential article of subsistence for the lower classes, §re sent 
to the same market from some of the villages. Among these, that of Apolonia is particu¬ 
larly distinguished, as having attained a state of opulence, including silk, in its resources, 
as almost universally applies to this part of the country. «• 

“ The product of Mohalitz last season in silk, jointly with a neighbouring market-town, 
amounted to 30,000 okes, a little short of 300 bales of 170 lbs. each, or to .000 lbs. The 
TVool furnished within the immediate jurisdiction of Mohalitz does not usually exceed 
25,000 to 30,000 okes, but it is increased by collections from other parts of tile interior to 
40^000 to 50,000 okes, or 110,000 to 137.500 lbs. l.ast year it amounted only to one- 
third of the quantity. The product of ralonio, on the coast of the sea of Marmora, more 
to the west, and for which Bamlerina, bevond the limits of this district, is the shipping 
port, is, this year, of very large if not unprecedented amount; and this, owing to the freedom 
of sale and title to the full price, after the deduction of duties now enjoyed hv the pea¬ 
santry, instead of the pittance which fell to their share under the system of special permits 
and monopolies, by the local authorities. The time of shipment has not yet commenced, 
to judge of the quantities to be obtained in the quarter mentioned, which, as ren¬ 
dering the supply, is one of the most extensive in Turkey. This, however, takes in a 
range of country whence a considerable part of the product may be conveyed to the Dar¬ 
danelles and Smyrna. 

“ No Linseed was raised last year for sale at Mohalitz. There is little contraband 
from that place in silk, but the ease is different from the villages immediately on the coast. 

“ Moundania has no separate silk-market, and its product comes here for pavmeiit iff 
the 10 per cent tithe duty', when this is not evaded. The traffic of Mnnh'danio with the 
capital consists of inferior wines, costing ‘Ad. to hi/. per gallon Hakeet or common 
brandy of the country, costing lx. St d. to ‘2s. 3d. per gallon, and a little olive oil. at the 
actual rate coming to about. 45/. per ton prime cost ; but in lieu of oil, the chief part of 
the olives are used and sent as black olives for common food, costing 55 to <>0 paras per oke, 
or 10s. to 11*. per ewt. 

“ Gmo.—The position of Chid or (Ihemleh , is favourable for rendering it a depot for 
the circulation of import goods, vet this is a very limited branch of its trade, and in which 
few of the inhabitants are engaged. Its amount is not ci^sy to ascertain, from its being 
partly conducted by itinerant venders, chiefly Ionians, who bring over assortments of 
manufactured articles from the capital, which they distribute in the town anil vicinity. This 
place is the main port, for the reception, of corn from this part of Anatolia, when the 
deficiency of the crops for its own consumption render necessary importations of Black 
Sea grain, as at present, from the capital, and this branch of its trade is of considerable im¬ 
portance. Some of the dealers, part of whom are Ionians, established at Chin, have now 
stocks on hand of-2000 to 5000 quarters of Wheat. It is chiefly Danube soft, and partly 
hard, from the principalities, and occasionally the same sorts of Russian growth. 

“ The same culture is taking place in the vicinity of Chin. In regard to the present 
taxes and duties, their pressure at Chin has been carried to an extreme pitch. For the 
communal tax, property was rated at, Si I; per 1000, hut premises ni the town were osti- 
mated*fct only* t «to of their real value. Grounds in the vicinity, in a state, of 
culture, were, however, rated at their full disposable value. Olives, which never before paid 
any tithe, are now subjected to 10 per cent of their value for tithe, and 12 per cent of 
Customs duty is levied also at. the place of consumption. This burden is exorbitant. 

are subjected to the like imposts. In addition to the tithe, the owners have 
to support the communal contribution on them ; and a new rate of 25 per cent on the wines 
when made, besides the duty on consumption of 12 per cent, payable by the purchasers. For¬ 
tunately, in this quarter they have one great source of livelihood (silk) which can prosper 
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under its burdens. The communal tax was this year extended, for the first time, to mul¬ 
berry grounds, but the tithe was not superadded to that on silk. 

“ At various places, and according to circumstances, the returns vary for labour and 
outlay in raising silk. The lowest estimate is 20 to 25 per cent profit (m purchasing plant¬ 
ations, which have arrived at maturity, and erecting buildings for rearing the worrfh; all 
the rest of the labour is paid for in wages. An Ionian, who had bought a mulbeny gar¬ 
den a few miles from his residence at Ghio, measuring about an English acre, and costing 
51. sterling, but said to be worth 301. to 40/., calculated by his other grounds, could, with 
the leaves, Irorn this obtain 42 lbs. of Silk, 'forth 22/. sterling—all expenses, Including 
taxes and duties might be 15/., and the clear profit 71. 

“ Silk of a superior quality, and where the labour, including the reeling, is performed 
by the owner or his &mily, yields a much higher return. 

“ The traffic ii^ olives is very extensive at Ohio, whence they are carried to different 
parts of the empire as far as Alexandria. In supplying pnrehasers 160 warehouses are en¬ 
gaged, each of which furnishes on an average 15,000 okes, making a total of 2,400,000 
okes, or 3000 tons of the value of 30,000 to 33,000/. From one to two shillings » 
day of wages are paid to the labourers employed in gathering the olives from the trees, 
which ^it (hat season brings in numbers of people to assist from the more inland vil¬ 
lages. Ghio participates also in the export of low wines and common spirits for the 
capital. The town contains near 600 houses all Greek, save 25 Turkish; and it is in¬ 
creasing in population and property, as the inhabitants are industrious, with the advantage 
of possessing a safe and commodious harbour, the only orih in the gulf of Mondania. 

“ Some families raise 160 to 170 lbs. of silk; and the product within the town was, 
on an allowed medium for each house, estimated to me at 20,000 lbs. for the last 
favourable year, and jointly with its dependent villages, containing 2400 houses, to make a 
total of 80,000 to 85,000 lbs. for 1840. It has a public market, and is the shipping place 
for the silks of two others, more to the eastward, within the district, each with their de¬ 
pendencies serving for a larger population. 

. “ Ghio is the great place of resort for smuggling in the article of silk, for which an 
open beach arouifd oilers peculiar facility, and the several duties in all to be evaded amount 
to 22 per cent. Notwithstanding the notoriety of the practice, there was no instance of its 
successful detection. There is no doubt but the owners and crews of smallcraft under 
Ionian colours, frequenting the port, have a large share in this contraband traffic. To 
prevent or repress it, is, properly, the business of the Turkish authorities and their officers. 
Complaints were, however, made by the Douanier at Ghio of Ionians forcibly resisting the 
custom-house servants, in the attempt to examine packages alongside the wharf, embarked 
without having been cleared. And not long since, under the previous Douanier, the crew 
of a small Ionian vessel had been observed taking off, in open day, from the shore some 
smuggled goeds, which could only be silk, and when the Turkish guard cutter approached 
their vessel, they kept her off by threatening to fire into her. The Ionian vessel immediately 
sailed for Constantinople, whence she returned to Jihio under the same master, and con¬ 
tinues her voyages as usual. 

“ Tire Austrian Danube Company’s steamer performs the voyage regularly once a 
week between Constantinople and Ghio, and the conveyance by her of goods and pas¬ 
sengers is rapidly increasing.’'— Brussa, March 18, 1841. m 

“ Samples and every information on manufactured goods have been given to the prin¬ 
cipal of a Glasgow house in the trade who was lately here. He stated liis intention of 
supplying this market direct with all British eotton goods suited for»it, to which would 
ie added imitations of various articles made here, besides these such as are sent from 
Saxony and Switzerland, *vhicli lie expects to produce and send ou^ to advantage. 9Jt 
“rile silk product, of this district is not fully equal in quality or quantity to that of 
ast year in this district, owing to disease among the worms, which destroyed many and 
tamed the cocoons. But in the next principal silk district, the result is repprted as more 
avourahle.”— Brussa, August 27, 18$1. 

“ Die revival of trade in imports has been followed by a favourable demand, anJ^pnoei 
ir British manufactures and twist have risen 5 to 10 per cent. * Latter advices from the 
Balu-hissar in the return are loss favourable, the demand there euctends to the silk 
VOi. II. 
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and cotton stuffs of local manufacture. Of these, the quantity sent to the fair this year 
was 2000 to 2500 pieces, being 1000 pieces short of last years mission. The raw silks of 
this district continue to sell'readily for export at 140 to 230 piasters per oke 2$ lbs., being 
9s. 'id. to 15s. 3 d. per lb. prime cost, according to quality, or 11s. id. to 17s. lid. per lb., 
free on board at Constantinople. 

“ The prices of wheat are from 18 to 23 piasters, and of barley to 8 piasters per 
kilo of Constantinople, recently introduced here & the sole legal measure for grain (about 
au Englisjh bushel) which rates are equal to 26s. 2d. to 33s. od. for wheat, anvils, to 
1 Is. 8 d. for barley, per quarter. The duties now levied on the seller are equal to 7 h ]«-r 
cent on wheat, and 10 per cent on barley. 

“ At Ohio good wheat is selling at the highest rate paying here, but J understand the 
crops have been good about Konia and the country on this side, from whence this market 
is chiefly supplied. 'I be cost there, on the eve of getting in the crops «of grain, is said to 
be sufficiently moderate to make wheat come to about 26s. per quarter including the 
expensive carriage hither on the back of camels .”—September 17, 1841. 

“ With reference to teskcrcs (or certificates), the Douaniers agree that it is not obli¬ 
gatory on purchase, for British account, to take out certificates of the payment of tithe on 
silk, or any other Turkish product to accompany the exportation of the merchandize, 
and that the usage should be dispensed with where Ib itish subjects are concerned. 

“ The customary teskere only is to be provided, ensuring the payment of duties on the 
goods according to treaty at the places of exportation. Some silks were sent to an 
English house at Constantinople by their (foreign) agent in conformity with this arrange¬ 
ment, which is to be general throughout the district .”—September 30, 1841. 

*• The crops of wheat and other grain, have, with few exceptions, turned out favourably, 
and more abundant than in any of the preceding two or three years. Maize from waut 
of water for sufficient irrigation has partially failed. 

“ In consequence of the good crops, the wheat has fallen to 13 to 17 paras per kilo or 
bushel, equal to 18s. to 23$. 7d. per quarter; barley to 5-t to 7 paras per kilo, or 9.v. 9 d. 
to 7s. 1 Od. per quarter; flour has been reduced to 37 paras (40 to the piaster) per oke by 
the assize fixed by the new pacha. This season so generally propitious to farmers, has 
proved otherwise on an estate near Ohio, belonging to two English gentlemen, in con¬ 
sequence of the destruction by locusts which are indigenous to that spot. 

“ Tl le cultivation of rice in this vicinity, after the present year, is prohibited by a spe¬ 
cial firman, on account of the insalubrity of the atmosphere, attributed to the marshy 
effluvia from the rice-fields after inundation .”—September 30, 1842. 

Tobacco cultivation is increasing, but the quality is interior. • 

Mulberry seedlings are raised for sale. A great number have been sent to the estates 
of Ttedehid Pacha, and other Turks of high rank in Routjielia: price 2s. (id. per 1000 for 
seedlings, and 2*. 2d. per 100 for young trees. ** 

Sheep .—3600 Merino sheep have been this year imported by the Turkish government 
from the Crimea and put to pasture in the Mohalitz district. 

The Silk and Crape crops have failed in 1842. 

A Swiss house has established, on an extensile scale, a white wiue manufactory. 
There has not been sufficient time to ascertain the quality. 

The government lias introduced a woollen felt manufactory at Bulu-hissnr for clothing 
the troops. The common wool of the country is used. 

In 1842 the consumption of British gray long cloths ( cotton) has increased, 6000 
pieces sold in the district of Brussa. Dyed sarcenets, 24 yards long by 6-4 of a yard wide, 
cotton shirtings and cambrics, were also in demand at remunerating prices. The process of 
sale^Chiefly lfy retail, is*sloiv. The business is carried on by a Swiss bouse, and by Greek yuyas. 
Cotton twists about 270,000 lbs. British sold. Of woollens , British eludes, or thin figured, 
flowered, woollen dresses, are the only kind sold. All other British woollens are supplanted in 
cheapness by those of Germany, Verviers, and France ; the two former are generally marked, 
afcilMig of England were formerly, when the woollen-cloth trade was chiefly in British hands. 
The marks are usually “ »xtra fine,” “ extra Mahouts,” “ London,” &c. 

The sale of Saxon and Swiss cotton goods made in imitation of the Brussa and Aleppo 
stuff's, did not exheed the value of 2000 to 4000/. The patterns are taken from native 
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fabrics. Swiss chintz, printaniers, and French sprig prints, are preferred to those of 
England. Paisley shawls, called zebras, which are veiy generally worn as sashes or other 
parts of dress, common Tangil muslin for printing, to make handkerchiefs, &c., gray and 
white cotton long cloths, printed and white calicoes, muslins, powe^-loom shirtings, and 
dyed sarcenets, are the articles of British manufacture which still compete with those of Ger¬ 
many and Switzerland in the market of Asia Minor. Red, Caps ire supplied by Italy, 
France and even Tunis. Nankins andeprintaniers, by Germany and Switzerland; glass 
and glasswares are supplied by Bohemia, either by the way of the Danube or by the Port of 
Trieste ;*g*)ld-tltread by Russia, ConstantinojAe, and Italy; cordage, butter, caviare, and 
some iron by Russia. The duties are often evaded, either by smuggling or by compounding 
with the custom| officers for a less sum either before or after seizure. It is said that in¬ 
stead of 12 per cent paid on exports by British subjects, 3 per cent only is paid by those of 
Russia. (See treaties between Russia and Turkey hereafter.) This is stated to be the 
case now, wherever Russian subjects are engaged in trade within the Ottoman empire; and 
that instead of 5 per cent import duty paid by British subjects, Russians pay only 3 per cent. 

There are about 200 looms for weaving silk and cotton dresses at Brussa. These 
manufactures, about 18,000 pieces, valued by the consul at 21,5401., each piece contains 
about 12 ounces of British twist, or in all 13,500 lbs. The chief part of the cotton tw ist im- 
jiortea is woven or worked by the women in their own houses, and into various stuffs for 
domestic use. The foregoing remarks apply generally to Anatolia. 


General Prices Current of Merchandize at Brussa, during the Year 1841. 


ARTICLES. 


Fezen, or red cap*, Tunis or French , 

Ditto, for soldi* .. 

Coffee, West-India. 

(.'old tbicari . 

Duligo. East India . 

Iron, English, in bars*.... 

l.c‘i»d shot. 4 . 

Pepper.-. 

Sugar crushed, langiish. 

Tin in b-trs..., 

Tinplates. 

Woollen doth, French, German, and Bekian. 

Ditto, same inferior, and Mahout*... 

British manufacture*: viz.— 

English Chale, 28 yards.. 

Cambrics, 24 yards 58 inrfe*** . 

Domestics gray, 31 yards 52 inches. 

I.appets (various) 12 yards 6-4 . 

Longr.loths, white and gray, 30 to 33$ yatds 5-1. 

Di to, ditto, ditto, inferior . . . 

Mulls, 24 yard**!2 inches. 

Nankins, Manchester, striped and plain. 

Printed calicoes, 28 yards 7-8 blues . 

Ditto, various, inferior. 

Sarcenets, dyed 24 yards, ti-4. 

Shirtings, supeifine, 40 yards... 

Tangil muslins, 20 yards, *J-8 and 0-4. 

Zebra shawls, 3$ Yards 0-4 

Twist, water No. 8 to 20 per bundle 10 lbs.., 

Ditt**, 20 to 30 do. 

French, German and Swiss : viz.— 

Swiss printaniers or nankins. 

Prints and furnitures, best wide, trilling sale 

Ditto, narrow, 28 yards 7-8 .. 

Saxon, imitation Brussa stuffs, demicatons . 

Swiss, ditto called Gutnis 
Exports: viz.- 
Oil . 

Silk, «aw. 

Valonta.. 

Sheep’s wool (o f Mnhnlitz) unwashed 




l’cr ! 

Sterling. 

». d. S. 

d. 

Per 

02 to 

265 

dozen 

10 

7 to 45 

4 

dozen 

373 

400 

do. , 

64 

0 

68 

4 

do. 

«4 

7 

■ oke ! 

1 44 

5 

46 

o : 

cwt. 

300 

400 

i 80 dozens , 

ti 

10 

7 

e : 

ounce 

100 

125 1 

oke j 

6 

3 

7 

0 ; 

lb. 

78 

80 1 

! quintal i 

11 

0 

12 

0 l 

i cwt. 

*'i 

5 

; oke 

32 

0 

34 

2 

i do¬ 

5 

5$ 
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34 

2 

3G 

0 

do. 

5$ 

6 

1 do. 

1 36 

0 

41 

0 

i do. 

14 

15 
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| ‘Hi 

0 
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6 
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68 

4 

71 

6 
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50 

00 
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8 

7 

10 

3 
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30 

35 
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| 

5 

1 

6 

0 
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51 

6 

78 

0 

piere 

75 

80 ; 

i do. 

12 10 

13 

8 

do. 

112 

128 

do. 

19 

0 

22 

0 

do. 

34 

4» 
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5 

10 

7 

0 

do. 

75 

84 ! 

do. 

12 

10 

14 

4 

do. 

00 

70 j 

1 do. 

10 

3 

12 

0 
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40 

43 1 

do. 

6 

10 

8 

2 

do. 

1* 
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l 0 

3 

0 

3$ 
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80 

85 i 

piece 

1.1 

8 

14 

6 i 
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45 
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7 

8 

9 

0 
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6 

10 

7 

8 

do. 

90 
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15 

4 

17 

1 
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25 
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4 

4 
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23 
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3 

0 

7 

8 
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45 
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0 

91 

0 
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50 

02 

do 
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1 

oi 
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• 
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0 

6$ 

0 

7 
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0 

0 

1 

2 
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05 

80 
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l 

13 

8 
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3* 
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7 

0 
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, , aAn r ii known under the name of Brussas, 
Summary of the Product in 1840, of el . 

raised in this and the adjoining Districts. 


City Brussa am! adjf>ining villages, weighed for duties to March 1 
1841, raw 

Ditto, thrown.. 

Remaining of 1840, from above date, about... 

. « 

Molialitz and Kcrmaste, weighed as above . 

—.- surplus product, left of 1840, about. 


okes. 


7 


okes. 


lbs. 


60,970/ 

4,400| 


Gbio and Bnznrkug, weighed as above. 

Nice or Isniuck, ditto about . 

Yoni Sheir, ditto, ditto. 

Inighial. not known exactly, but computed at . 


JTotal for district of Brussa. 

District of Nicomedia. uncertain, but computed at. 


Remaining unweighed. 

Rest of district of Kutakia, &c. - 


Total 

Quantity contrabanded, not included, but estimated at 
Total, including contraband. 


1 25,000: 


- 96,37,0 f 265,017$ 

i 21,700 


| a,ooo 


24.701 

67,925 

30.050, 

82,6374 

| 15,500 

42.625 

W 7,50 

20,025 

r.,5oo; 

17.875 

180,020 

406,705 

25,000; 

08,750 

55.0001 


5,000; 


60 , ooo! 


60,000j 120,000 

330,000 

325,020 

895,455 

fil.OOOj 

167.750 

386,620'1,060,455 


CHAPTER XI. 

TURKISH ARMENIA- * * 

A great portion of Armenia is under Turkish rule—the remaining part, with 
Georgia, is under that of Russia. The improvement and security of the country 
under the latter is conspicuous, while that under the Turkish government is 
muc i the same as in Asia Minor. The soil and climate are variable; the higher 
table-lands produce corn and other crops,—the valleys, tobacco, vines, &c. Agri¬ 
culture is in a rude state, and the country thinly inhabited. The original race of 
Armenians are an industrious, agricultural, and hardy people; the Turks are 
indolent and corrupt. The Kurds and Turcomans are a wandering, pastoral, and 
thievish people. 

Trebisond is situated near the south-eastern extremity of the Black Sea. 
Its population is Estimated at from 18,000 to 32,000; ships anchor on the east, 
and also on the west of a small point projecting into the sea. Vessels, though 
not well sheltered, except from southerly winds, ride generally with safety at 
anchor. This town has long been famous as an entrepot for trade; and were peace, 
regularity of intercourse, and the protection of person and property, thoroughly 
established in Armenia and Persia, this port would again become of great com¬ 
mercial importance 
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The following extract from a recent French report, gives some useful details 
of the trade, and rising importance of Trebisond. 

“ On the application of the system of prohibitions in the Russian tariff, Trebisond 
became of increased importance, as a place of trade. * . 

“ Foreign commerce with Georgia was before then of little or ric» value. Refined sugar 
and the wines of France are almost tl^ only articles that can be carried thither for the 
consumption of the country. Nevertheless, although inflicting serious injury upon direct ope¬ 
rations Rviah Tifflis, the tariff has had but little positive influence upon commerce generally 
in this part of the Black Sea. Large portions of the articles introduced heretofore into 
Georgia, was by the way of Redout-hale; these articles were ehiefly.printed cottons, gauzes, 
silks, cloths, arfd a variety of other goods, intended for the consumption of Persia; this 
commerce naturally changed its course towards the port of Trebisend, which for this pur¬ 
pose, could the more advantageously be substituted for that of Redout-kale, as the trans¬ 
portation by land from Trebisond to Tauris was exposed to much risk. 

, “ A Swiss house established for several years at Tifflis, and whose commerce was prin¬ 
cipally in French manufactures, has already determined to send one of its partners to Tauris, 
for the purpose of forming there a new establishment. It is probably by the way of 
Trelnsond, that it will henceforth receive the articles prohibited by the Russian tariff. 

“ Trebisond has become the only point of reunion for the merchants of Georgia and 
Persia, who go from their country to Constantinople, or who are returning from that 
capital. Now, if they go to Constantinople for their supplies, it cannot be doubted that 
they will prefer making their purchases at Trebisond; inasmuch as they will avoid crossing 
the Black Sea, and the heavy expenses which would attend the voyage and their sojourn 
in the capital; besides the saving of much time. 

“ All then that is requisite to render commerce flourishing at Trebisond, is peace, 
security, and the erecting of sufficiently large entrepots. To be convinced of tliis it is only 
necessary to consider, that situated almost in the centre of an immense extent of country, 
where there are no European entrepots, this town could not fail, very soon, to see the 
'various and numerous population coming to seek their supplies there. These are not specu¬ 
lative conjectures. They are the result of an examination of facts and localities. 

“ An English house established at Trebisond has done an excellent business. No 
doubt much more would have been done, if there had been likewise established there mer¬ 
chants of France and other nations. In fact, several Persian and Georgian merchants who 
sought their supplies at Trebisond, have been obliged to proceed to Constantinople. 

“ Another advantage would result from commerce with Persia, as that kingdom offers 
to speculators, merchandize in return for those they send there; whereas, they can draw 
nothing of importance from Georgia, which country, however, might supply farge quan¬ 
tities of raw materials, especially silk, for foreign manufactures. 

“ This market, it cannot be too often repeated, is capable of becoming a very large 
depot for articles of French industry and manufactures; and especially for its tissues, 
such as the cloths of Elbeuf, merino stuffs wifh red stripes, the silk of Lyons, satins, 
brocades, velvets, printed calicoes, muslins, cotton shawls, imitation cachemeres. 

“ Among articles other than tissues, are refined sugar, rum, wines, principally cham¬ 
pagne, iron, hardware. The following articles ought to he mentioned as part of those 
which are brought by the merchants of Persia, Georgia, and the interior of Asia foil!or. 

“ Silk, of which there are three qualities—viz., of the country, of Persia, and of Geor¬ 
gia ; gall-nuts, yellow wax; the gums of Persia, and of Kurdistan ; 0 wools of Asia Minor; 
orpiment, rhubarb, tobacco , tombike, nuts. 

“ Copper in pigs is also to be had here, but it is impossible to elude the vigilance with 
wMch the Turkish government maintains the prohibition of this metal.* * *’ 

“ Manufacturing industry is at a very low ebb in tliis pachalic. It is confined to a 
few coarse tissues of cotton, flax, and silk; a part of which is consumed in the country, and # 
the rest sent into the Crimea and Abasia. 

Agriculture, oppressed with* taxes, and deficient in good cultivahfrs, is^BT from 
deriving what ought to be yielded by a soil naturally productive. To the articles already 
mentioned may be added, wheat, corn, flax, oil, and wine, of ordinary quality. The 
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orange and lemon trees, which at one time supplied largely the commerce r 

have greatly suffered from the rigours of recent winters. 

“ The English have not /ailed with their accustomed spirit to enter on this new career, 
iind they are now prosecuting' an extensive trade through Trebisoud. Their packages of 
manufactured goods are made up into parcels, weighing ISO lbs., so that four of them are 
equal to the usual Ioad»of a camel.’’ 

In 1832 there arrived 6 British, and 19 foreign ships at the port of Trebisoud. 


. Trade of the Port of Trebisond, in the Years 1837 and 1840. < 


Countries. 

1 ENTERED, 1837. 

CLEARED. 

ENTERED, 1841. , 

CLEARED. 

Vessels. 

31 

73 

19 

4 

4 

Tons. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Ton,. 

Vulue of 
Cargoes. 

Vessels 

Tons. 

Valufl of 
Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

British .... 
Tffkish .... 
Austrian ... 

Russian- 

Rreek. 

Sardinian .. 

Total. 

5,313 

11,631 

4,199 

tm 

308 

.€ 

6*23,372 

3<H,945 

*209,139 

‘2,365 

1,G50 

I 

5,343 

15,5*21 

4,199 

008 

308 

€ 

210,173 

123,922 

21,480 

1,1011 

*201 

9 

105 

38 

24 

10 

3 

1,825 

18,375 

8,538 

2,752 

2,170 

551 

r 

99,790 

493,372 

1.091,925 

12,165 

2.860 

1,865 

•*1 

£ 

19.395 
71,008 
307,067 
6,658 
* 1,370 
400 

131 




350.HH1 

— 


1,701,977 


390,898 


Of the 9 British arrivals, 1 vessel was loaded with boxwood, 3 with coals, 1 with coals 
and tea, 2 with manufactures for Persia, 1 with ditto and tea, &e., 1 with sugar, wine, 
indigo, cochineal, and sundries. Of the departures, 1 contained boxwood and nuts, 7 
were in ballast, and 1 contained part of import cargo. 

The following is translated from a Return published in the Bulletin of the 
Minister of Commerce (Paris), 1841. 

Vessels which entered at, and cleared from Trebisoud in the Year 1839. 


COUNTRIES. 




CBlack Sea . 
Russia < Taganroek 
l Bessarabia. 

Moldavia (Galalz). 

Hamburg. 

England. 


Total 


T 


ENTERED. 

1 CLEARED. 

1 _ . 

Number. 

1 Tons. 

Number. 

J Tons 

'll | 123 

21,0.90 ) 

1,612) 

28 j 10 ' 5 

14,132) 

5.404) 


2,306 ) 

28 1 

4,440 i 

9 > 29 

1,0.17 > 4,008 

6 > 34 

1*320 > 5,760 

..j 

1 J 

125 j 

... j 

2 

275 



. 1 

202 

1 

101 

155 i 

27,807 I 

140 1 

25,397 


Countries to which the abovementioned Vessels belonged. 


COUNTRIES. 


Turkey . 
Austria. 
^Russia... 
England. 
G 

Sardinia 


ENTERED. 


Number. 

Tons. 

93 

15,639 

48 

9,802 

5 

831 


806 

3* 

396 

1 

333 

155 | 

27,807 


CLEARED. 


Number. 

Tons. 

77 

13,051 

49 

9,980 

5 

t)31 

5 

806 

3 

396 

1 

333 

140 

25,397 


Total 


I 
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Ill 


Statement of the Value of Articles imported into, and exported from Trebi- 
sond in the Year 1839, distinguishing the Countries traded with. 


COUNTRIES. 


IMPORTS. | . EXPORTS. 


Hamburg 
England ... 



•1 £ 

£ 1 

£ 

5 Constantinople . 


t 1,036,108 
305,700 

331,832 ) 

X Other Torts . 

ris) 

. 1 13,184 J 

36,248 f 

'Theodosia 

15,784 1 

8,448 ' 

Tuganrock 

13,840 


128 

Guetloff . 

1,848 

32,832 

... 

Redout-kale 

424 


8,856 

bOtherd’orts . 

936 J 


5,700 J 


Total 


30,512 

1 , 405,152 


£ 

308,080 

917,704 

23,132 

3,508 

1.312,544 


'file principal articles 

composing 

this trade 

were as follow: 


import*. 

£ 

£ 

Ex port*. 

£ 

....901,532) 

Thome* .j Persia and Cashmere., 

(Turkey. 

Silk.. 


1,020,904 

. 107,300 

Tissue*. Persia ami Cashmere- 

(Turkey. 

Silk ... 

_48.47ft <• 

.... 8,8 *8 ) 
















Sugar . 


. 17.150 

13,320 

Sugar . 


Suit.. 











Indigo... 

Saffron. 


5.3HO 

4,200 

Indigo.. 

Saffron... 



£ 

95S.S5G 

107,300 
40,31‘i 
31,400 
19,740 
15.; fill 
12,900 
5,904 
5,720 
5.4.12 
4.740 
•l 200 


By comparing the almvc returns with those of preceding years, it will lie seen that 
there has heeitii considerable decrease in the trade of Trebisond since the year 1837. This 
is explained*by the crisis of 1837, by the troubles which have recently agitated Persia, and 
by the late events in Turkey. 

In 1839 a rise of 30 per cent took place in the price of corn, so that though the value 
of com imported was little less, the quantities were much less than in 1838. 

Some Russian iron was imported in the year 1839, by the house charged with the depot. 

The exportation of leeches to Sumsoun was, in 1839, the object of numerous specula¬ 
tions, being encouraged by the^success experienced in the preceding year. 

Extract from Consular lieturn, dated Trebisond, 31s/ of Dee. 1841.—“ Throughout 
the winter and spring, much distress prevailed in Trebisond and its neighbourhood, from 
the scarcity and high price of grain. . 

“ Forage in general was so extravagantly dear, that many muleteers eeased to carry 
goods, and the cost of transport rose so high, that few merchants forwarded goods into 
the interior, and they accumulated in Trebisond. 

“ The paper-money circulation in Constantinople, as well as the failure at Trieste of 
houses connected with the Levant trade, occasioned a great want of confidence, and a re¬ 
striction of credit; in consequence of which, the traders here could not cany on their busi¬ 
ness, from the withholding of the facilities winch they were accustomeS to receive from their 
connexions at Constantinople. 

• “ The crop of Indian coni was bad in consequence of the drought, and from the want 
of this article to pay for manufactures required for the consumption of the people, that 
branch of our trade was suspended. The crop of nuts was very scanty ; the peasants 
were bound to fulfil their engagements to those who had advanced moneyson their crops at * 
a fixed low price, and, therefore, although it rose, the rise did not benefit tlje grov^r. Jhe 
abundance or scarcity of this crop has an important influence <jn the lot of the peasantry, 
as almost all of them have nut plantations. The trade witli Abasia may be considered 
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as quite stopped by the vigilance of the Russian consuls at Trebisond and Sinope. The 
owner of a boat now and then tries the passage, tempted by the price of salt in Abasia, 
but the chances of being taken by the cruisers, and their property confiscated, and them¬ 
selves punished, prevents all but a very few from trying the experiment. 

“ The Russian government continues to send iron here, but there is little sold. 

“ Last year the importations were valued at 1,452,219/., and this year at 1,701,977/., 
showing an excess of 249,758/. * 

“ The exportations last year were valued at 365,822/., and this year at 3^6,898/., 
showing ah excess of 31,076/. 

“ The number of packages in transit for Persia shows a considerable excess over last 
year, and the number of packages from Persia shows a still more remarkable increase. 

“ No ships load here direct for England. Goods arc sent there through Constan¬ 
tinople and Smyrna, this arises from a want of a sufficient quantity o£ goods to load at 
any one time a vessel direct for England. 

“ About 1200 packages have been brought here in transit for Georgia, of colonial 
articles and French wines, while about 600 packages have come from Georgia for trans¬ 
mission to Constantinople, consisting of silk, hides, and salted fish. 

“ Two steamers have plied regularly between this port and Constantinople; oil 1 }, an 
Austrian of 120, and the other a Turkish boat of 140 horse-power. Several smaller boats 
belonging to the Austrian Danube Company have made occasional trips. The regular 
boats have realized very large profits, and they have scarce sufficed for the trade which 
offered, notwithstanding the check which the plague occasioned, as well to the transit of 
goods as passengers. The number of passengers who embarked from Trebisond for Con¬ 
stantinople, amounted in the year to about 15,000. 

“ The specie conveyed by the steamers is estimated to have been about 360,000/., of 
which about 300,000/. on Persian account, and 60,000/. on account of native traders. 

“ The carrying trade from this port is on the increase, and woidd afford employment 
to two steamers capable of carrying 3000 to 4(X)0 packages, and 800 to 1000 passengers. 

“ The commercial convention of August, 18.38, has been beneficial to trade, and I 
have much satisfaction in stating that it is observed properly at Trebisond!” 

The monies, weights, measures, and import and export duties of Trebisond are the 
same as those of Constantinople. 

Trade of Trebisond in 1842.—Ten British vessels arrived at and cleared from Tre¬ 
bisond in 1842, registering 2394 tons, and with 111 seamen. Six from Newcastle were 
loaded with 2680 tons of coals, 3 from Liverpool were loaded with 1250 bales manufactured 
goods for Persia, and with 216 cases of sugar and 15 chests of tea, and same in ballast 
from Constantinople : value of cargoes, 48,340/. Nine departed in ballast for Kertch and 
Odessa to take in cargoes ; 1 loaded for Liverpool with 23^0 kilos of nuts : value 1150/. 

Fifty-two Austrian vessels arrived with cargoes of manufactures, &c., valued at 949,157/.; 
and 90 Turkish, 9 Russian, and 4 other vessels arrived: total value of all cargoes estimated 
at 1,221,873/., and of exports 317,611/. The former valuation was found to be at a 
higher rate than the real value—viz., 50/. per bale. The bale in 1842, has been valued 
at 33/. The number of bales imported in 1841 amounted to 29,802, and in 1842 to 
32,248. Tlie import of iron from Russia had overstocked the market, and Armenia has 
required 175,000 kilos, 21,150 imperial quarters of com from Russia and the Danube— 
a much less quantity than usual. For the steamboat navigation of Trebisond, see general 
head hereafter of the Steam Navigation of the Mediterranean, Levant, and Black Sea. 

Export of Spec-tit. —About 460,(XX)/. value of specie was exported to Constantinople, 
of which 390,000/. came from Persia. 10,780 passengers embarked by the steamer in 
1842, 1 Mnd 15,000 in 1841, exclusive of troops ; the consul attributes the falling off to 
quarantine impediments. 

Native Coal, dug at Penderaclia, was used by the Turkish steamers: the quality is 
k very inferior; bat they are forbid to consume any other kind. 

"EkMbooiA—T his city may be considered thd capital of Armenia, as well as of 
the whole pachalic of Erzeroom. Its population had greatly decreased in conse- 
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quenee of the plague of 1826, and the ej ils of the Turkish administration. In 1829 
it was invaded and taken by Russia, and on its being afterwards ceded to Turkey 
most of the Armenians abandoned it. Previous to that period it had a popula¬ 
tion estimated at 80,000, of whom about 25,000 were Armenians, tke rest 
were nearly all Turks. The present population is said to be under 30,000. The 
pachalic includes that of Kars. Erzerootn is chiefly important as one of the 
great flailing places for the pilgrim caravans, and it lias numerous 'khans, or 
inns. It had formerly manufactures of copper, &c. These have nearly all dis¬ 
appeared. Tflere is a British consul here, with, dependent vice-consuls at 
Batoom, &c. As a place of transit it is still important, and its commerce is said 
to have greatly increased since the establishment of steamboats from Constan¬ 
tinople to Trebisond. The following are extracts from the consular returns: „ 

“ The commercial convention of 1838 has produced no remarkable effects here, be¬ 
cause* it was mainly calculated to benefit those parts, which abound in.exportable pro¬ 
ducts. In this neighbourhood no article is grown, which forms an object of exportation to 
foreign countries. The produce of the country is confined to grain and cattle. The 
heavy carriage to the coast renders all kinds of grain too costly to export, notwithstanding 
their cheapness in abundant seasons. Cattle and sheep are sent to Constantinople and to 
Syria, either alive or in the shape of drift/ meats. A few furs, collected about the rivers 
and lakes, are exported to Russia; but this part of the country produces nothing else 
which it does not need for its own consumption.— Erzeronm, September 4, 1841. 

The close of the last and the commencement of the present year were accompanied 
by famine, and, with the summer, the plague made its appearance in its epidemic form, 
spreading itself generally throughout the pachalic and its dependencies, and committing in 
•most places great ravages; hut the greatest in Erzeroom and the city of Moosh : the small 
towns and the villages having suffered less. 

“ The climate here is so dry and cool, and there exist so few causes for the production 
of miasma, that it appears the disease cannot be endemic. 

“ The last, great plague here occurred in 1826, and the preceding in 1814. The 
people appear to have a superstitious objection to avow that their relatives die of plague, 
and they are averse from mentioning the disease by name. 

“ Quarantine refftdations are regarded by all classes as useless, and by the Moham¬ 
medans as impious. The Mollahs preached up that doctrine, as well as the merit of per¬ 
sons accompanying the dead to,the grave, and of assisting to hear the corpse, and which is 
usually practised in all Mahomedan burials. 

“ After the plague was universally spread, most of the Armenians in easv circum¬ 
stances, retired to the villages, and even many Mg.homcdans followed their example. The 
pacha kept strict quarantine himself, as did his harem and personal attendants ; but 
although no precautions were taken by the numerous attendants of the lower class at 
the palace, only one or two deaths occurred among them. The cadi is said to have been 
greatly enriched by his fees on the transfer of property consequent on the deatlvof the 
owners. Very few attacks occurred among the priesthood, though much exposed, and even 
the Mollahs, whose business it is to wash the corpses before burial, were, 1 am informed, 
entirely exempt from the disease. The higher classes likewise suffered but slightly. 

“ From my experience 1 do not believe the disease contagious, as many instances 
ocqjirred where an individual amidst large families was attacked, mid all tin* rest nrmained 
untouched. Although constant intercourse took place between the large towns and the 
surrounding villages, yet the disease did not rage in both places. 

‘ A great deal of distress exists now, as the consequence of the last famine, followed by 1 
the plague ; and it will take some, time before the effects are removed. The total ces¬ 
sation ot all trades, during the plague, caused actual penury apiong the labourin^classes, 
severe distress among the small traders, and great inconvenience to all. 

VOL. n. o 
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“ Many persons who formerly followed a (jade in articles of the country manufacture. 
such as the stuffs of Damascus, Aleppo, Moossul, Diarbckir, and Arapkir, have lately 
turned their attention to the ■importation of European manufactures from Constantinople, 
and European goods q.re gradually superseding the use of Turkish manufactures. 

“ No change has taken place in the nature of the relations of this city with Georgia as 
to European articles, find the prohibitory Russian system is still in full force there. There 
has been from thence a larger importation than usual of ludes, in consequence of a demand 
from Europe. 

“ Up to this period, the silk from Persia entered at the custom-house ha# i!ot much 
exceeded 1000 ballots ; the demand for Europe being dull. Kiamilee pacha abolished the 
kishlak, or winter quartering of the koords on the Armenians in Moosfy; an act of dis¬ 
interestedness, for every preceding paclia appropriated to himself the money paid. 

“ They have been located in villages ami lands vacated by the Armenian emigrants. 

“ The abolition of the Kishlak induced many ol' the Armenian emigrants to return to 
their homes. It was estimated that 5000 families were driven by famine from Mi tosh Inst 
year, either to Persia or Georgia, or to various distric ts of Turkey.” >. 

The pacha would gladly commence many public works, hut he says as he is not sure 
of keeping his office tor one day, that he cannot commence that which might he discon¬ 
tinued by his successor. If the sultan gave him the; government for a certain number of 
years, theu he would make several improvements, as roads, public buildings, Ac. 

“ The objection on the part of the Porte might he the fear that the pacha would make 
himself independent, but situated as this pacha lie is, so easily attackable by Russia, and so 
approachable by the facility which steam navigation a fiords of speedily conveying troops 
hither from Constantinople, I consider the pacha too shrewd to entertain such a project. 

“ The favourable harvest of the last year has redueed the price of bread to nearly its 
former rate, and should the crops prove good next autumn, the return to the old and very 
moderate price of tins chief article of food will go far to remove the effects of the late 
severe distress on the well being of the population.”— Erzeroom, January 20, 1842. 

The consul at Erzeroom reports that, during the year 1842,, the price of 
wheat had fallen as low as before the famine of J810—viz., to aboqt31s. G d. per 
imperial quarter;—that the interruption of trade with Persia had ceased; that 
rice was in consequence imported into Armenia from Erivan; that some im¬ 
provement was visible in the demand for British manufactures, of which above 
3000 bales were retailed during the year in the bazaars ; that A decided taste for 
them exists, but that the poverty of the people impedes their use; that there 
is no road from the capital, Erzeroom, to the coast; that the inhabitants, being 
unable to pay the taxes imposed by the Turkish pacha, are fast sinking into 
poverty and destitution; that the pacha has imposed 4 per cent, on goods imported 
by Persians ; in consequence of w hich they pass their wares in the name of 
Russian subjects; and that since the session of Erivan to Russia, the Persian 
subjects bom there, and who have removed to Persia Proper, pass themselves off, 
for the purpose of^ trade, as Russians, and thus evade the additional duty. 

Batoom, is situated near the Georgian frontier, on the east coast of the 
Black*Sea. • Its. harbour is deep close to the shore and protected by a poiqt of 
land. Population about 2500. The surrounding country is described as fertile. 

“ In consequence of the revolt in the neighbouring province of Guriel, and the dis- 
turbe^tate qf this part of the country, the trade qf the district has been very limited 
durin^the year 1841, although the gross return of shipping exceeds that of the year 1840. 

“ The Russian government having confiscated a cargo of British manufactured goods, 
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which had been smuggled into Georgia, has for some time put a stop to the contraband 
trade carried on with that country. 

“ As Guriel was supplied with Turkish and European manufactures from tliis market 
and Chorooksoo, the trade of the latter has suffered in consequence ofjthe revolt. 

“ The following is an approximate estimate of the value of importations for the year 
1841: British manufacture, ‘26001. ; Russian iron, 520/.; wool, 6CiOt. ; Turkish and other 
manufactures, 3200/.; total, 6920/. This amount exceeds but little the total value of im¬ 
ports in the autumn alone of 1840. 

“ TRescrops of Indian corn, although not ‘quite equal to those of 1840, are tonsidered 
very, fair, and the failure of those in the vicinity of Trebisond, will, it is thought, procure 
a gowl demand for the article here. The quantity of maize exported was estimated at 
25,000 kiloes, or as many Winchester bushels; wax, 4000 okes ; honey, 8000 okes ; 
butter, 4200 okes. The fishery having failed last winter, the fish oil exported was trifling. 

“Some cargoes of boxwood were shipped to Europe last year: the quality was in¬ 
ferior, and the loss on the speculation considerable.’’— liutoom, IJeceipber 31, 1841. In 
1811, 1 British vessel arrived at Batoom, bringing a few bales of goods, and left 
Redout-Kale. 

“ lu 1842 there only arrived at and departed from Batoom 7 vessels : of these 4 were 
Turkish, (2 of which in ballast, and 2 with salt); 1 Austrian (a steamer), with goods from 
Trebisond ; 1 Russian, for timber ; and 1 Greek, for timber. The number of packages 
which passed through Batoom in 1842 for Georgia, were 128 packages of furs, 280 Turkish 
manufactures, value 2800/. ; 2250 sugars, value 9000/. ; 900 porter (British), valuo 
1350/.; 200 indigo; 195 pepper; 400 coffee; 200 tin; 50 spelter; 200 steel; 350 
champagne, French and Hungarian, value 3500/.; 400 Turkish tobacco. Total value, 
41,697/. The manufactures called Turkish were chiefly British, cut into short lengths at 
Constantinople and dyed generally blue ; in which form they are allowed to enter Georgia 
as Turkish fabrics. There is a trade carried on between Trebisond and Batoom in coasting 
boats, and nearly half of the manufactured goods imported by these consists of British 
fabrics.” 

*• 

COAST; OK Til K BLACK SEA FROM THE BOSPHORUS TO TRl'.BISOXD. 

• 

There arc several small harbours along this coast, and the country is capable 
of yielding numerous products for exportation. Among these small ports are 
Ercoli or Hcrculae , with 5000 to 6000 inhabitants ; the anchorage is good, and 
the Turks build vessels in this place: the timber in the neighbourhood, and at 
Aastrah, being of excellent cpmlity. Sinope, with 10,000 to 12,000 inhabitants, 
has a tolerably good port, but not much frequented, except by vessels which 
carry timber to Constantinople- • - 

Samsoon, with a population of only 2000, carries on an active coasting trade 
with Constantinople in vessels manned by Greeks. According to the vice- 
consul's report for 1841, no vessel had arrived at Samsoon under English colours. 

“ The entries of Austrian vessels being so great has been owing to the frequent 
visits of the steamers belonging to the Danube Steam Navigation Company, which ply be¬ 
tween Constantinople and Trebisond, and which call here both in going to and in returning 
from the latter place. , > t ' 

* The largest of the Austrian steamers, of 160-horse power, engaged on this station 
was wrecked near Amastra, in April last, but afterwards got off and taken to Constan¬ 
tinople, where she still remains undergoing repairs. At present, besides one Austrian 
boat, of 140-horse power, constantly employed, and another, of 120-horse power, which 
makes occasional trips, there is one of 150-horse power, which was built in KiglantTT'iiav*- 
gating under Turkish colours, and commanded by an Englishman, which plies regularly. 
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"With the annual increasing carrying- trade of Trebisond, these vessels ore not sufficiently 
large to perform the work offering to Samsoon. Independent of goods, they embarked 
during the past year, 18,870 deck passengers, of which 11,200 were troops. The rate for 
ordinary passengers is. 24.?., hut for troops only 12#. The gain therefore by this branch 
of the service alone amounted to 15,924/. 

“Of the 7650 packages of goods imported here, about 1550 packages were sold for 
consumption ; leaving 6100 packages, which passed through Samsoon for the interior. 

“ With a view of ascertaining how far a direct trade from England could be carried on, 
I brought'hither some English manufactures,'iron and cotton twist. In the comif.efieement 
the natives kept aloof preferring to draiv their supplies from Constantinople, for which the 
regular steam communication afforded every facility. So soon, however, as a quarantine 
was imposed on arrivals from this coast, owing to the plague at Erzeroom, they discovered 
that the delay and expenses were not compensated by the advantage they enjoyed in 
purchasing at Constantinople. They then came to my stores, but took what they wanted 
m such limited quantities at a time, that I am uncertain whether their original system of 
importing themselves will not be again resorted to when the quarantine is removed. i 
“ The consumption of Samsoon itself can never bo considerable, but a deposit of such 
goods as are required, might induce buyers from the surrounding country to come jiitlier 
for their supplies. The quantity of English iron is not large, owing to the preference for 
the Russian article. The prejudice against English iron, however, is less here than in 
other parts of Turkey, and perhaps the cheapness of direct importations may gradually 
bring it into more general use. The Russian government, as at Trebisond, keeps a 
deposit of its iron at Samsoon, but the agent employed (an Armenian of Constantinople) 
is so restricted by high limits, that be lias not sold any for a long time past.. lie cannot 
accept less than 110 piasters per quintnl=18/. per ton; while others readily sell similar 
qualities at 80 piasters per quintal—13/. per ton. The appearance of corn among the 
importations into a district which ought to export- that article may require expla¬ 
nation. Supplies from abroad were rendered necessary from the scarcity caused by the 
failure of the crops in 1839 and 1840. The last harvest was fortunately a good one, and 
the distress which preceded it has been partially removed. «* 

“ Regarding the exports, the quantity from Kn'issttriah ought to hqto been consi¬ 
derably more, but in 1840 heavy losses were sustained from merchandize being left out by 
the steamers, sometimes because it exceeded what they could carry, and often because they 
were obliged to refuse goods to accommodate troops. This year it was known that the militia 
which had been dispersed at Xczib were to be collected, and sent bv Samsoon to Con¬ 
stantinople, and the merchants of Kuissarinh , anticipating in consequence a repetition of 
the inconvenience of last year, preferred transporting their produce by the longer, but 
more certain route overland. The realization of the hopes entertained, that the entire 
trade of Kaissariah would pass through Samsoon, cannot he expected until the esta¬ 
blishment on this line of steamers of greater capacity than those now employed. 

“ The overflowing of tiie rivers in ^this neighbourhood, from heavy rains in autumn, 
caused serious damage to the linseed and rice crops. The quality of the seed grown here 
is good, but being carelessly cultivated and collected, it is foul and mixed with extraneous 
seed, and would require cleaning before it could be sent to Europe. 

“,The hemp and timber of this province continue to be taken for the exclusive use 
of the Ottoman government. Hemp and timber, if their exportation were permitted, would 
eventually prove a great acquisition to English traders. 

“ The priueipaharticle of export grown in this province is tobacco. 

“ The steamers brought from Constantinople during the year 24,000/. in cash, the 
purchase of produce. ,rhe specie shipped from Samsoon mnoupted to 43,000/., of which 
25,000/. was from merchants, and 18,000/. sent by the governor to the Porte. * 

“With regard to the commercial convention of August, 1838, it is tolerably observed; 
but the inclination to violate it is certainly not wanting in the local authorities. A 
European, who received a parcel of silk from Amasia , on account of an English house at 
Constantinople, says that ^the governor, Abdullah Bey, had demanded duties on it, which 
were abolished by that treaty, but had immediately abandoned the claim, when told that 
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the consul was about being applied to on the subject. The bey is too cautious to interfere 
in my own commercial business, and his fear of compromising himself is so great, that I 
have never yet been asked to exhibit a single te.sk.ere (a custom-house certificate), for 
goods 1 have received, on which the duty had been paid at Constantinople. He is not, 
however, so scrupulous with others. Some Austrian subjects bought'Sit Constantinople, for 
900/. sterling, the privilege of taking leeches in the territory between Sinope and Tre- 
bisond. The attention of the parties #vas more particularly directed to this district, in 
which the leeches are most abundant, but Abdullah Bey gave them to understand that he 
would itinmage to prevent their getting anyauuless he also had a share of the business. 
The Austrians knew too well that the Bey possessed the means for doing what lie 
threatened, and were obliged to accept his proposals—viz., the sale to him for 360/. of the 
privilege as far as it regarded Samsooii, they retaining the exclusive*light of collecting the 
leeches, paying the liey at the rate of (>S piasters per oke=4s. 6fl per lb. for whatever 
ipiantity they exported. On a moderate calculation, Abdullah Bey must have made a profit 
of 1 ;>()()/. sterling. The absence of European establishments at Samsoon has hitherto 
pi .-vented that benefit which the convention was intended to produce, but its effects must 
sooner or later be felt in a eountrv so rich in exportable commodities as the province 
of Djiniik and its neighbourhood. In common with all parts of the pncltalic of Trebisond, 
Samsoon is not yet subjected to the fiscal regulations of the Haiti Sheriff of Gtilhane .”— 
Samsom), December 31, 1841. 

Fair of Zillf.h.—“ The almost total failure of the fair of 1840 was attributed to 
many circumstances against, which it had not this year to contend. The war in Syria, an 
unprecedented early and severe winter, and the want of cash among the natives, in con¬ 
sequence of short crops for two successive years, were then all supposed to have caused the 
unfortunate result of the fair. This year, notwithstanding none of these impediments 
existed, it proved if any tiling still worse : the number of visiters was unusually limited, the 
quantity of goods less than half of that brought last, year, and very little was sold, although 
the people remained a fortnight after the ordinary time. The sales effected were by the 
Angora merchants, who being capitalists, and having larger stocks than others, could 
afford to give cvpdits of four and five months, and in some instances to consent to payments 
being dclemsj till the fair of Yuprnhlee in August next. With all these disadvantages, 
however, the sellers did not get much better prices than they paid for their merchandize at 
Constantinople. The fair is attended from all parts of the country, but the mass of pur¬ 
chasers are traders from places not very distant, such as Tohat, Liras, Amasia, Tcho- 
room, Viiztfaf, Marsormi, &o. Before the introduction of steam navigation into this 
quarter, a journey to Constantinople from the above places was considered a very great 
undertaking, independent of the risk of plunder on the road. The facility afforded by the 
steamers, and the consequent security for travellers have worked a complete change, and 
people now find it more advantageous to proceed with their cash to Constantinople, where 
they can adapt their purchases precisely to their wants. For example, a native of Anmsia 
can come to Samsoon for &?., his passage to Constantinople would cost 24s., in all 30s. ; 
and as much more to return, and 20s. for expenses during a stay of ten days at Con¬ 
stantinople, and his expenditure would not exceed 4/. If we allow besides 20s. for 
cmhuliug, freight and transport, of two packages of manufactures, the whole outlay would be 
but 51. The prices at Zillch, to cover interest, charges, ami a moderate profit, are not 
considered remunerating unless they yield 20 per cent, over those at Constantinople*. 

“ Now the Amasia shopkeeper who requires two ballots of manufactures valued at 50/. 
sterling, by making his purchase at Constantinople, and after paying his disbursements, 
5/., will save 51. or 10 per cent, and lie lias moreover tile advantage of making a particular 
selection, and the satisfaction of seeing tile capital. 

“ The agent stationed at Zillch, from the mint at CodstaiitinopH?, collated old 
Turkish coins, in 1839, to the amount of 5000/., in 1840 only 600/., and in 1841, no more 
than 300/. This may be partly attributed to the coin being called in, and destroyed as 
soon as it is found, which necessarily diminished the amount ill circulatidn.” * 

Amasia. —“ The crop of sill? in this district has been very abundant. .JEhe total 
quantity produced is calculated at 48,000 okes= 132,000 Hbs., being an increase over 
1839 of 28,000 okes= 77,000 lbs. ; 1840, of 12,000 okcs= 33,000 lbs. ; and of 18,000 
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okes = 49,500 lbs. more than what has hitherto been considered a tolerable crop. Price* 
were higher than authorized by the value of silk elsewhere. The quality, which last year 
was sold at 25 piasters per litrn = Os. per lb., this year ruled at between 32 and 38 
piasters per litra = 7s. 9 d. to- 9s. per lb. With so plentiful a crop there was no demand 
from abroad to which* to attribute these higher prices, which were caused by two Euro¬ 
peans, 'agents for hojises in Switzerland, who, in the commencement of the season, 
imprudently attempted to prevent each other from ^purchasing, by paying exorbitant rates. 
The Europeans this year exported between them about 14,000 lbs. of silk. 

“ Some natives wound off a small quantity on the short reel, but the principa’ Turkish 
buyers, prejudiced against changing old customs, declared they would not purchase any 
of the new dimensions, and even the Moult assil interfered to oblige people to continue the 
original method of reeling the silk. The innovation, therefore, immedirfcely fell to the 
ground, but the preference shown bv Europeans for the short reel has rather encouraged 
those who introduced it. Another important advantage has already befn secured; until 
this year, to render the silk vory white, milk was mixed with the water employed in wind¬ 
ing off the cocoons. It appears that this prevented the silk from easily taking a dye, a,’ul 
hence arose a great objection to the article in Europe. The circumstance seems to have 
been brought to the notice of the Turkish government, and before the time for reeling this 
year arrived, a finnan was published interdicting the use of milk under pain of severe 
punishment. The difference in the whiteness is hardly perceptible, and if the people 
could be persuaded to pay more attention in the preparation of their silk, Amasia would 
soon be able to supply Europe with a vety considerable quantity of this rich commodity. 
The trial in preparing it, made by an English house at Constantinople, completely suc¬ 
ceeded, and the quality proved very little inferior to Brussa silk, and quite line enough 
for the English market. 

“The government has paid no attention to the petition of the Amasia merchants, 
praying for some reduction in the duty on their silk. This continues to be 12 per cent on 
a valuation of 200 piasters per oke, or 24 per cent on its real value, besides which a duty 
of 10 per cent, is taken from the sellers by the local authorities, so that the article is taxed 
34 per cent by the time it arrives at Constantinople. 

“ The Afshar tribes, lately plundered at Albostan, near Gliurun, a caravan of goods, 
valued at 1000/. sterling. Three quarters of the property were recovered by Aly Bey, 
the Zabtiyeh (executive authority) at Gliurun, who immediately raised about 100 volun¬ 
teers, and went in pursuit of the robbers. No punishment was, however, indicted, and 
their being allowed to retain a portion of the plunder is attributed to the great friendship 
existing between Aly Bey and the chief of the tribes referred to. 

“ The town of Amasia, by order of the government, is obliged to pay an annuity of 
30/. to the family of the Italian doctor of the quarantine who was murdered there by the 
populace last year.” • 

Tokat is a large town in the interior of Asia Minor; the population is’ estimated 
variously at from 40,000 to 80,000 inhabitants. The following is extracted from a cousular 
report in the country round Tokat: • 

“ The crop of yellow berries was much injured by bail-storms ; the quantity produced 
was small, and the quality bad. The same occurring at Kmssariah, where yellow berries 
are principally grown, people expected that prices would rule high at Constantinople and 
Smyrna. Owing to the dull state of the European markets, the short crops produced no 
effect at the above places, and heavy losses were experienced by those who speculated at 
the places of growth. Trees, which in good years gave 13 okes =35$ lbs. of berries, 
this year only rendereh 1 oke = 2f lbs. 

“If the samples of the madder-roots of Tokat, sent to good judges, will suit the 
demandfrom England, tl» article may bo shipped from Samsoon At a little more than half 
what it costs at Smyrna. The price at Tokat is 120 piasters per quintal, and the transport 
to the coast about 20 piasters, together 140 piasters per quintal = 26s. per cwt. .At 
•Smyrna the selling price is 250 piasters per quintal = 41*. (id. per cwt. 

The extensive copper refinery, built at Tokat under the superintendence of Mr. 
Gustavede Pauliny, will not he completed until the month of May, 1842. The cost of it 
w as not expected to exceed 10,000/., but 15,000/. w ill be nearer the expenditure. 
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“ The quantity of copper brought to Tokat for refining this year from Arganah was 
130,000 batmans = 975 tons. The people in the interior seem better pleased with the 
hatti-sheriff of Gulhaue than they were last year. The government seems determined to 
prevent abuses on the part, of its agents, and the Mouhassils of Tqkat and Amasia have 
been changed repeatedly during this year, for not conforming strictly to the regulations of 
that edict. The Mouhassils, formerly appointed from Constantinople, are now nominated 
by a defterdar residing at Sivas.”— Samsoon, December 31, 1841. 

Copper Mines of Arganali .—Information given to the Vice-consul at Samsoon by 
Mr. (Iflstave de Pauliny, Director-general *of Mines in Turkey:—“M. de Pauliny has 
just returned from Arganah, where he went to establish some Hungarian engineers in the 
Turkish service^now employed in working the mines in that district.. He visits the capital 
to represent to government the absolute necessity of a change in the system now pursued— 
of supplying the mines with fuel by forced labour. The people are obliged to furnish it at 
about 6j</. sterling per horse-load, and such as do not themselves own horses, hire them 
from others at about l.v. 9 \d. per load, or 1.9. 3d. more than they receive. 

- “ The quantity of fuel which the forests within twelve hours’ reach of the mine9 cca. 
supply, will not last for more than twenty years, and unless some means are devised, the 
mines, he says, will be lost to the country. 

‘^The average quantity’ of copper which the Arganah mines yields, is 110,000 batmans, 
or 1050 tons per annum. This establishment is placed under the charge of a Turk ap¬ 
pointed by the ‘ Consul des Mines’ of Constantinople. 

“ lie says there are copper-mines yet unexplored in many parts of Asia Minor ; some 
of them in the immediate vicinity of Tokat. lie visited the Livan Mountain near Har- 
poot, to report on the iron, which is found there in great quantities. The ore is exceed¬ 
ingly rich, and renders 75 percent pure metal. 

“ There is no doubt whatever that veins and deposits of ore in this country are every¬ 
where to be found, and it is not, improbable that if the Turkish government permitted 
Europeans to work mines on paying a moderate seignorage, speculators would be found 
who would enter on such undertakings.” 
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Kaissariah ( Cwsarea ), in the province of Karamania, nearly in the 
centre of Asia Minor, contains 32,255 inhabitants, 2500 of whom are Greeks, 
Armenians, and Jews. It is situated on the edge of a large fertile plaid, and 
has some manufactures of cotton thread, cloth, and yellow morocco leather. The 
land is fertilized by inundations. 

^The population of Jhe district of Kaissariah living in^the^towp, witfyits six 
sub-districts, and 102 villages, were estimated, in 1841, as follows:—Houses, 
12,432 inhabited by Turks, 3716 by Armenians, 2854 by Greeks^-—total num¬ 
ber of houses, 24,992. If eachjhouse be estimated as lodging five inhabitants, 
the total population will amount to 124,960 inhabitants. • 
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In consequence of the central position of Kaissariah, a British consul has 
been established there, and we shall conclude our statements relative to the pro¬ 
ductions and trade of Asia Minor, by the following abstracts from a report draw u 

i 

up byiiim for the year 1841. 

“ Kaissariah, or, as it. is pronounced by the natives, Kaissart/i/ch, and more commonly 
Kaissari/, was formerly the centre of the commerce of Anatolia, and the emporium to 
which tile, traders of Koordistan, Syria, and Mesopotamia, resorted to dispose ,of their 
produce, and to obtain supplies of European merchandize. 

“ The people have been always remarkable for great intelligence and activity, and for 
a spirit of commercial enterprise, which lead them to pursue their trading, occupations in 
all parts of the empire. 

“ The trade of Kaissariah has been long gradually diminishing, hut its decline has been 
more rapid dining the last few years, which by many is attributed to the facilities of com¬ 
munication introduced bv steam navigation. The more immediate causes however appear 
UBr have been the depressing influence of the war with Mehcmct Ali; the imeomity of flic 
country, owing to the constant incursions of the Kurds that inhabit the neighbour¬ 
hood, and the failure, for two years, of the grain crops all over Asia Minor. \ ct, nlth nigh 
much reduced from its former importance, Kaissariah is still the seat of a considerable trade, 
carried on with the surrounding districts, with Erzcroom, Tarsous, Constantinople, and 
Smyrna. The intercourse with the two last-mentioned places is maintained partly through 
Tarsous and Samsoon, but not to a great extent through Athcr ; and since the disappoint¬ 
ment and loss which attended the latter route two years ago, in consequence of the failure 
of engagements on the part of tlu* Austrian steamers, that channel is now hut seldom 
availed of, and the trade with Smyrna, particularly that in exports, has almost, entirely re¬ 
sumed its previous direct course overland. 

“ Imports. —The articles of colonial and British produce imported, are coffee, refined 
sugar, tin, sal-ammoniac, sheet iron, copperas, and indigo (consumed to a great extent); 
and cochineal, dyewoods, pepper, pimento, dove-, cassia liguea, and other spices, and tin 
plates,—of the latter the consumption is more restricted. '* 

“ Unbleached calicoes of all descriptions, muslins, shawls, plain and striped' nankins, arc 
very largely consumed; and bleached calicoes, all kinds of printed cotton piece goods, 
cotton velvet, and cotton twist, are used, but in smaller quantities. English sheet iron, re¬ 
quired to a large extent, is employed in all this part of Anatolia, for the plates on which 
bread is baked. A good deal of indigo, cochineal, and dyewoods, is wanted for the manu¬ 
facture of carpets. The remainder, with a portion of the unbleached calicoes imported, 
(which annually exceed 4.1,(XX) pieces.) and some of the muslins, arc worked up in the nu¬ 
merous dyeing and printing establishments, and the produce is distributed throughout the 
country. Striped and plain-coloured nankins are worn by all classes, and very large quan¬ 
tities, especially of the former, are sold. Those from Switzerland being provided cheaper, 
have, in some degree, superseded the British manufacture. Some cotton twist is used in 
the native manufactures. The demand for it lias lately fallen off; many places, which 
drew supplies from this market, now obtain from Aleppo and Erzeroom. 

“ Other imports of foreign European articles consist chiefly of Russian bar iron, 
German steel and glassware ; Italian common writing paper, French and Belgian woollen 
cloths, foreign silks, and red caps or fezzes;—to which may he added, cotton and silk 
stuffs, brought from Diarbekir, Moussul, Aleppo, and Damascus ; Persian shawls, tobacco, 
and khenuah, brouglh from Erzcroom. 

“ The consumption of Russian iron is large, for horse-shoes, nails, cart furniture, and 
implements of •husha.ndry. Common English iron has been tried* and not approved, owjjng 
to the difficulty of working it; the quality, called No. 3, would not present that objection, 
and its cheapness may, in time, enable its being brought into successful competition with 
the Russian. There is a great sale for paper, as it is substituted for glass in the windows of 
almost all houses. Woollen cloths are sold in considerable quantities, but few* of English 
make will answer: those usually sent to the Levant not being of sufficient substance to suit 
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the general wants in this direction ; for this reason the foreign fabric, enjoys a preference, 
but, by bringing the proper qualities to the notice of our manufacturers, English cloth may 
become a more important article for this market. The foregoing imports command 
the most extensive and constant demand. There are many others which are either of un¬ 
certain or only limited sale, and, with few exceptions, all varieties ^of European articles 
used in Turkey can ho found in small quantities in the spacious and well-stocked bazars. 

“ The district of Kaissariah is not fertile in corn ; a plentiful harvest not sufficing for 
more than three months’ consumption. The residue is supplied from Yuzgat and Sivas. 

" A vafiety of exportable commodities, libwover, are obtained; viz., yellow hemes, 
sheep’s and goats’ wool, raw cotton, madder roots, gum tragacanth, aniseed, linseed, 
seaminnny, furs, f^cins, hides, &c. • 

“ J 'e/lotc Berries .—The principal production of the country’ is the yellow berry’, to which 
the climate and soil^if Kaissariah are peculiarly favourable, the quality here being ac¬ 
knowledged far superior to that grown elsewhere. The shrubs which spring spontaneously 
are the most hardy and productive, but are few compared with what are cultivated: of the 
latte*, large plantations exist in the neighbourhood of the town, and of most of the vil- “ 
lages ; much attention and expense are bestowed upon tbe cultivation, but the return is 
very pjecarious, shrubs which yield abundantly for several years frequently become 
barren, and the plantations are then renewed. The blossom is often injured by fogs 
uid heavy rains, and the berry is exposed to many accidents from unseasonable weather be¬ 
fore it ripens. A tree in full bearing will give as much as 6 okes = Hi. 1 , lbs., but sometimes 
lot more tlmn 1 okc. = 2;,-lbs. In fair seasons, the average for a fruitful tree is about 3 
ikes = S[ lbs. After gathering, the berries are very carefully dried in well ventilated 
Drains completely sheltered from tbe sun, any exposure to tbe influence of which would 
iffeet their coloring matter. In the process of drying they lose half their weight. 

“ The whole produce of yellow berries, in a good season, is estimated at .'550,000 okes 
= 8,750 ewt., and it has sometimes amounted to as much as 500,000 okes = 12,500 
wf . The last year ga»e a short crop, which in all did not exceed 200,000 okes = 5000 
wt. Of the total quantity of this article annually produced it is reckoned that two-thirds 
re grown in the district of Kai'ssariah. 


“ Slurp's IFyol is purchased from the Kurds and Turkmans who. in spring, bring 
iicir flocks to the pastures in this neighbourhood. About 9000 quintals = 500 tons can 
c easily collected for export, and the article is well adapted for England, where it has been 
ild at from 9 d. to 1 Id. per pound. All that does not go abroad is used on the spot in the 
lanufactiire of carpets and coarse doth, and other articles worn by the peasantry. 

Cotton I Cool .—Large supplies of raw cotton, the growth of Adana, is sent to Smyrna 
liefly through Tarsous, but a great deal finds its way thither from this place. 

‘‘ Madder Boots are obtained in the adjoining- districts of Caraman, Elegri, and Ak- 
erai. The quantity is caleulatecP at about (5000 quintals = (5(500 ewt. ; a part is shipped 
r Europe at Tarsous, some is sent to Smyrna, and some is consumed by the native dyers. 

“ Gum Trai/aeanth, which abounds in this quarter, is brought to market by the 
urds, and the sorting, performed here, enables the selection of a very fine quality: nearly 
e whole is sent to Constantinople and Smyrna, for Europe. 

“ Goats’ ll’ool .—Very little white goat’s wool is found here, but it is procurable from 
c vicinity. Of the gray and black, or mixed qualities, about 40,000 okes — 110,000 Jbs. 
c annually produced near Kaissariah. 

“ Aniseed and Linseed can be bad in considerable quantities; the former! said to grow 
Id, is gathered by the Kurd tribes, and goes to Smyrna. Very little li.lSeed was raised, 
t the demand in Europe has encouraged the cultivation. Last season 30,000 kilos, 
about 4000 quarters, wer<j exported, ami a great increase is anticipate^ this .year. , 

“ Scanunony .—The quantity of scamniony is small; and of galls, which como from 
larbekir and Mousul, the supplies are limited. 

Skins .—“ A good many fox-skins are sent hence to Erzeroom, for the dealers from 
?orgia, and from 50,000 to 60,000 hare-skins, of good quality and cheap, are annually 
ported, principally to Trieste. A vast number of lamb, sheep, and goat# skins’ll re 
’d in making yellow and red morocco leather, the preparation of which forms a great 
inch of native industry, and many parts of Turkey are supplied with t,ho article from 
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hence. Of cow and ox-hides, independent of those remaining for home use, about <>0,000 
are available for export, a great many cattle brought from trzeroom and bivas being 
annually slaughtered for making ‘ pasfoorwah,' or beef preserved with garlic and pep¬ 
per, and dried in the sun for winter food. Besides providing all Anatolia, Aleppo, and 
Damascus, 4000 to 5000 packages, or about 0000 cwt. yearly of it, is sent to Constanti¬ 
nople. ' 

“ Leeches .—The leech fisheries of Ka'issariah, like those in other parts of the empire, 
are annually disposed of by government to the highest bidder at Constantimjile. For 
three successive years, they have been purchased by the same parties, who arc‘Luropenns, 
accustomed to the trade, and who send the leeches for sale to .Marseilles. As the marshes 
in this direction had not been previously explored, the fisheries were the ( first year sold for 
the small sum of 2507. By competition the price was raised the following year to 800/., 
and last season it increased to 1200/. The purchasers realized a grea^, profit at. the com¬ 
mencement, but latterly most of their leeches perished before getting to market, and, besides 
the risk, the business is attended with so much expense, that they are not supposed on the 
.whole to have realized very ample gains. The marshes have been much exhaustedf yet 
it is said that 6000 okes = 16.500 lbs. of leeches were obtained last season. The monopoly 
has this year been ordered to he sold on the spot, instead of at Constantinople. , 

“ XUrr is collected here for the government, by two persons sent from the superin¬ 
tendent of the powder mills at Constantinople. They are not seconded by the authorities 
in preventing a trade in the article, and have been unable to procure more than 28.000 okes 
per annum. Natives have ottered, if employed, to provide 50,000 okes = 1250 cwt. 
annually, and about as much more is now extracted secretly and sold in the country. 

“ The town of Ka'issariah numbers 6451 bouses, and is situated at the foot of the 
mountain of Ergvcs, which has been estimated as li -mg to an elevation of upwards of 
12,000 feet. According to a statement, obtained from, accurate sources, the whole dis¬ 
trict, comprises a population of nearly 125,000 souls, ami the villages are said to he more 
numerous, larger, and to contain a greater majority of inhabitants in easy circumstances, 
than any other part of Anatolia. The rayahs are exelushely Armenians and Creeks. 
The climate is warm in summer, and not very severe in winter, although a great deal of 
snow falls. It is generally considered healthy; hut fevers are very comnjou in the warm 
season, and are then so prevalent in the town, that most of the people are obliged to quit 
it. The imliealthinoss of the town is perhaps chiefly owing to its being built upon a 
perfect level, which, preventing proper drainage, occasions a great deposit everywhere of 
stagnant water, particularly from the numerous tanneries and dyeing-houses. There is, 
besides, an accumulation of filth allowed in the streets and other pans, which alone seems 
sufficient to cause sickness. A superintendent, and a doctor of the quarantine who are 
resident here, have endeavoured to introduce regulations for enforcing cleanliness. The 
authorities promised their eo-operation, but it was nltver cordially afforded, and the 
attempts at improvement in this respect have therefore been attended with little or no 
effect. The country has sometimes suffered from plague, hut has not been visited by the 
disease for several years, and on the last occasion it was neither violent nor of long 
duration. The houses are solidly built of hewn stone, and have terraced roofs; their 
internal distribution is bad, and adapted more to a very warm, than to a temperate 
climate. The villages contain some handsome dwellings, constructed on the style of those 
on file Bosphorus. Grain from Yusgat is cheap ; fuel scarce and expensive. Provisions 
of most kinds are good and abundant, but dearer than in most other inland parts of 
Turkey. Many the fruits of warm climates are grown, ami wine is made, though of 
indifferent quality, and only in limited quantities. 

“In proceeding to my post from Samsoon, instead of taking the direct road through 
Zilleli, 1 was induced to go by Sivas, as I had been told that K.iissariah was a dependency 
of that paehalic. It proved, however, that I had been misinformed, this district being sub¬ 
ject to the jurisdiction of the pacha and the Mouhassi] of Yusgat. Both those-officers 
resided at that place, and 1 found Ka'issariah governed by the ‘ Yekil’ (lieutenant) of the 
•Moufcassil, is the civil authority, and by a ‘ Zabtiyeh,’ as officer for the executive. They 
are appointed by the pa6ha, and are assisted by a municipal council, of which they them¬ 
selves are members, the others being the cadi, the mufti, two deputies from the Mus- 
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Milmans, and two from the Armenians and Greeks. The pacha has only once been at 
Kiii'ssariah for a short period, Arid the Mouhassil, who occasionally visits it, is never present 
for any length of time. This has been a source of constant inconvenience to the public 
business, for all matters, excepting those of the most minor importance, are referred to 
Yusgat; while Osman Pacha, who is indolent and addicted to debauchery, pays •little 
attention to what is submitted to him, or to the proper discharge of hfs duties. The per¬ 
sons here intrusted with the conduct of alfeirs cannot act with decision, and being natives, 
and influenced by local interests, are not active in maintaining their authority, and adduce 
their wan? of power as a frequent pretext for withholding justice. Great disorder has been 
the consequence ; the roads have become more than ever insecure, arid robberies and other 
crimes, which havy not been uncommon even in the town, are committed with impunity 
in all parts of the country. This being productive of universal complaint, the Porte lately- 
directed the Pacha # aiul the Mouhassil to transfer their residence hither from Yusgat. 
With this order the latter immediately complied, hut the Pacha has not done so. He is 
aware it were not possible for him to pursue here the dissolute life lie leads at Yusgat, which 
is tli# motive for his preferring it as a residence, and is therefore employing every means to 
obtain permission to remain there. It is anticipated that this will occasion his dismissal 
from hy post, the prospect of which is a subject of general satisfaction. It is a glaring 
inconsistency, that so important a place as Knissariah, should so long have been without a 
resident Pacha, while one should have been stationed in a town comparatively of such in¬ 
significance as Yusgat. Those that inhabit this vicinity and frequent the pastures, are 
the Turkmans, the Kurds, and the Aoshars, a race said to be distinct from the other two, 
and peculiar to this part of the country. The Turkmans arc generally peaceable, hut the 
others are not so; and from the Aoshars in particular, whose principal occupation scorns to 
be plunder, the inhabitants of this quarter suffer continual molestation. Whole villages 
are sometimes ruined by their depredations; which are not confined to any particular 
season, and in which it would appear they have been encouraged by the lax police of the 
authorities, and the abolition of the punishment of death, the only effectual restraint upon 
these wild and lawless people. Oil my journey through Sivas, Scid Pacha, would not con¬ 
sent to my proceeding without an escort of armed horsemen, as ft protection against these 
marauders, a ]flytv of whom had hut a short time before pillaged a caravan near Gliuruu. 
Travellers, unaccompanied by a guard, can rarely pass with any chance of safetv. Since 
niv arrival, many have been plundered at a short distance from this place, and T am in¬ 
formed that, in summer, passengers from the town are constantly waylaid and robbed. A 
firman lias just been published, authorizing the punishment of death. There is aUo a 
report that an expedition again-t the Kurds is to be undertaken next summer, by the 
Paelias of Sivas, of Yusgat, and of Koniali. 

“ The people in this quarter, and in that, portion of the Paehalic of Sivas through which 
1 passed, acknowledge with respeift to the late Ilrr/ti-s/ieriff', that though not always strietly 
observed, it has been productive of great good, in restraining abuses and extortion among 
local governors; and the rayahs, especially, speak of the greater freedom and tranquillity 
they now enjoy. All, however, agree, that abolishing the punishment of death has been 
prejudicial to good order, and has tended to the increase of crime; and many complain 
that the taxes claimed for government are heavier now than under the okl system. 
The contributions required from the whole district of Knissariah never exceeded 1600 
purses = 8,000/., till the year in which the death of Sultan Mahmoud occurred.* At 
that, period, the extraordinary demands in this country for the army eniplovjytiwHhe pre¬ 
paration for war with Egypt, raised the amount to 2000 purses10,000/. 750 

purses = 3750/. more, are besides exacted from the sub-districts: being nearly three- 
lourths over the former amount of taxation. The contributions were proportioned on the 
numficr of houses, hut the Mussulmans last year protested agaiust*this*rule,* urging that, 
though they were the most numerous, the rayahs were more wealthy, and should bear a 
heavier share. The question was settled by the rayahs giving a sum in diminution of 
the quota due by the Mussulmans. 1 was not prepared to expect the establishment of 
a European Consul would he favourably viewed by any of the natives. •] have been 
treated with politeness by all, however, and have had no eausfi to complain of my re¬ 
ception even by the authorities, having, on arrival, received visits from most of the persons 
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in office. The Mussulmaus of Ka'issariah are extremely bigoted and intolerant, and they 
prohibited the rayalis from wearing dresses of particular colours, from riding through any 
part of the town, and obliged them to dismount on being met anywhere on horseback by 
any respectable Turk. In the Christian churches (no bells being allowed) a rattle is sounded 
as a (jail to prayers.* The custom gave great offence to a Mollah who lias great influence, 
and a threat from him compelled its discontinuance. On learning that I was expected here, 
the Cadi recommended the Mussulmans to be aw*re of insulting or molesting any of my 
people, and to abstain from annoying the rayalis. The primates informed me, that this 
soon caused a cessation of the vexations nsiticed, which I understand have nc*t teen since 
renewed. There are many persons here, either natives or long established in the country, 
who have Russian or Greek passports, and are treated as rayalis. European merchants 
at Tarsous experience great inconvenience in trading with the interior, owing to ignorance 
of its resources leaving them entirely at the mercy of native information. The country 
between this place and Tarsous comprehends districts, rich in various productions, which 
have hitherto been but little explored by the European trader, and a more intimate 
knowledge of their commercial resources might tend materially to the extension of British 
"’trade in this quarter.” 

“ Exchange .—About 1 Id piasters at present rate of exchange = 1/. sterling ; ajiatman 
= 6 okes ; an oke = 2% lbs. 

“ Tin bars are sold with 4 their weight of salannuoniac, without which the article 
cannot be used for tinning copper vessels. 

•• The charges are, duty according to the tariff (on most articles about 12 per cent), 
and d or 6 per cent for brokerage, commission, &c.. and carriage to or from Smyrna, 
about 90 piasters per quintal of 180 okes = 4s. per ewt. The carriage to Sauisoon is 
about 2s. 3d. ; that to Smyrna, camels employ thirty to thirty-five days, and horses, twenty- 
six to thirty days. To Samsoon. the caravans can go in about half the time.”— Ka'issariah, 
February 26, 1842. 

Lists of Prices and principal Imports and Exports at Ka'issariah, 
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CHAPTER XII. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE. 

• 

Syria and Palestine. —A great portion of this extensive country consists 
of a succession of hills and valleys. On the north and west it presents a 
rugged appearance, and mountainous character. The country east of thc_ 
Orontes and Damascus is level and fertile; and in many parts of Palestine and 
Syria there are valleys and tracts of great natural fertility. This region, so cele¬ 
brated in sacred and profane history, is at present in a state little removed from 
general anarchy. Under the military despotism of Mehemct Ali, order was cer¬ 
tainly maintained. His lieutenant, Ibrahim Pacha, was far from being a mild 
ruler, and his conscriptions and exactions were excessive and severe ; but there 
was some security against internal and external depredations, while, under the 
administration of the Porte, all security has disappeared; life and property are 
no longer safe, and the mountaineers of Lebanon seem prepared, on every occa¬ 
sion, to pour down upon the inhabitants of the lower countries. Considering 
the uncertain state of Syria and Palestine, we shall not enter upon any details, 
except such as bear upon the mere commercial statistics of the country.* 

Population.— We have only estimates of the population of Syria, which has 
been stated at about 2,000,000 of inhabitants, thinly scattered over many parts 
of its surface. Col. Campbell, who was consul-general in Egypt, estimates the 
population of Syria at 1,864,000 in 1836, viz.—097,000 Mussulmans, 22,000 
Bedouins, 17,000 Mutualis* and Yezides, 260,000 Catholics and Maronites, 
345,000 Greek Church, and 175,000 Jews. Consul Werry, computing the number 
from the collection of the firdali or capitalidn tax, concludes that the population 
does not much exceed 1,250,000. At present, considering the loss of life during 
the late Avar, and the retreat of Ibrahim Pacha, and in consequence of the ravages 
of the Druses and other tribes, it is doubtful whether the number of inhabitants 
exceeds 1,250,000 for a region nearly 50,000 square miles in ~ 

Mr. Moore, consul of Beyrout, gives the following statement of some of the 
towns in Syria, but ha considers the estimate as merely approximate : • 

“ Damascus, from 100,000 to 110,000; Aleppo, 60,000 to 85,000 ; Hamah, 44.000; 
Tripoli, 15,000 ; Beyrout, 12,000; Jerusalem, 10,000 ; Latakia, 5000; Nazareth, 2000; 
Bethlehem, 1500.” 

• • 

* ^''‘' “"diorkies me British anil Foreign Consular Reports. Dr.*Bo\vring’s Report, La Syric 
sons Mehemct Ah, Marmont’s Travels, & c. 
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And he decins that part of Mount Lebanon which is under the jurisdiction 
of the Emir Bechir to consist of— 

“ Maliomedans, 4000; Mutualis, 6000; Druses, 37,000; Christians, 120,000 ;—in 
all, 107,000." 

The Maliomedam are the most numerous^ inhabitants in the secondary towns 
and villages, and they occupy also a great part of the agricultural districts ; but 
they are rarely associated with the progfess of arts or industry. Tlnf trade of 
the country is chiefly managed by Christians or by Jews. 

The ./cm's in Syria are poor, except at Damascus, Aleppo, and a few other 
places, where many of the race are rich, and live and dress* in comparative 
splendour. They are bankers, or, more properly speaking, discounters of bills 
~7ind money-lenders. * 

The Armenians of Syria are active, industrious, and follow several pursuits, 
from those of domestic servants and coffee-house keepers, to those of traders, 
money-lenders, and bankers. They are generally punctual, trustworthy, and 
cautious. They have seldom had sufficient confidence in the power, or justice, 
of the government, to induce them to bring their wives or families from Armenia 
to reside in Syria. 

“ The inhabitants of Mount Lebanon are an active and laborious race, who turn to 
good account such parts of tlioir soil as an; suited to agricultural production. Their per¬ 
sonal bearing is far more proud and independent than that of the Syrians in general. In 
many parts of the moiuitain-range the land is laid out in terraces, much resembling the 
almost horticultural cultivation of Tuscany and Lucca. The agricultural* instruments art- 
rude ; the plough is ordinarily drawn by a pair of oxen, the peasant being'very dextrous 
in its guidance over the rugged surface. Large quantities of mulberry-trees 'grow at va¬ 
rious elevations. There is also an abundance of olive-trees, some vineyard-grounds, much 
wheat and maize, and many gardens filled with vegetables. There is no part of Syria in 
which there is so obvious an activity—none in which the inhabitants appear so prosperous or 
so happy. There was formerly a considerable manufactory of gold and scarlet cloth at 
Deir el Kami- (the Druse capital), but it exists no longer. 

“ The Druses still wear a garment in which much gold is mixed with the woollen tissue, 
and it is, I understand, a domestic manufacture. Looms afe sometimes seen in their cot¬ 
tages, and they thus mingle (but not generally) tlie manufacturing with the pastoral life. 

“ They have also a manufacture of the high silver ornaments (or horns) which the 
women wear on their heads, and which are the distinguishing badge of wifehood. With 
hut few exceptions, almost every individual Druse, as indeed all the male population of 
Lebanon, are proprietors of land, and are engaged more or less in agriculture. 

“ 'fhe manner in which some of the water-courses are constructed, and are still kept 
in order, does great credit to the sagacity of the Druses. There are streams that flow 
many milelT%fr) *ur the sides of the hills, that have been conducted through mountains per¬ 
forated for their pa&fage, earned over wide valleys by admirable aqueducts, and which irri¬ 
gate large tracts of land in their progress. 

“ TJic Arab tribgs dv^ell, for the most part, either in the Desert or on the exterior ridge 
of Eastern Syria. There is of late years rather a tendency among them to engage in 
agricultural pursuits; and if taxation were light, and they could obtain security for person 
and property, in, a generation or two I think their predatory and wandering life would he 
exchanged for that of the peasant.” 

Polygamy is common^ and it is stated that a much greater number of females 
are born than of males: the latter have also been greatly diminished by conscrip- 
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tions, war, and the hostilities of the mountain tribes. In the towns, bad 
drainage and dirty habits occasion frequent diseases, especially plague and small¬ 
pox, which rapidly thin the population. , 

The following are Extracts from Reports of British and Boreign Consuls. 

Colonel Campbell's Report — Syria*in 1836.—“ Syria, properly so called, was divided 
into four pnclialics, namely, the paclialics of Aleppo, Damascus, Saida or Acre, and 
Tripoli* #ml, to complete the division of the countries subsequently conquered by the 
Egyptians, the district of Aintab was governed by a inutsellim, yearly appointed at Con¬ 
stantinople—that of Adana, from Beylan to Konlek Bogas, by a pacha of two tails, whose 
appointment was equally dependent on the Porte; but the titular pachas of the four 
principal paehalic^ were far from being the real rulers of the whole countries which were 
thus nominally placed under their orders. Abdallah Pacha, of Acre, whose fanaticism and 
cruelty are now proverbial, had obtained in the latter part of his government the pachulic 
of*Tripoli in addition to that of Aero, together with the districts of Nublous and Jerusc 
lcm : but the authority was purely nominal over the mountainous districts of Lebanon, and 
the l^mii' Bcchir was in fact the sovereign prince of that, country. Abdallah Pacha had 
certainly no means to subdue him; and the emir, rather from a peaceable inclination than 
from real dependence, continued to pay his annual tribute. On the other hand, the cele¬ 
brated Alum Ghosvh ruled, without any control, over the mountainous districts of 
Samaria and Palestine, and arbitrarily taxed the pilgrims of every nation who*visited the 
Holy Land. 

“ The paehalic of Damascus was still in a more disorderly state. Selim Pacha bad 
been struggling, without success, with the people of that populous town. He was ulti¬ 
mately murdered by that lawless and fanatic populace, when the government fell into the 
hands of a Sheikh Taletmi, one of the elders of the town, who continued to he the 
nominal governor of Damascus until the city became the prey of the Egyptians. During 
the period of his government, the city may be considered to have been in a state of com¬ 
plete anarchy, there being no sort of cheek upon the will of the populace. 

“ The Christians and Jews, under the governments of Abdallah Pacha, and of Sheikh 
Tafetiui, wftre subjected to every sort of violence and injustice, and the trade of these 
countries was almost annihilated from the total want of confidence. 

“ Sheikh Taletmi left Damascus on the approach of the invading army : he repaired 
to Constantinople in the hope of obtaining employ. Being tired of the deceitful promises 
of the Ottoman ministers, he soon came to Cairo, where he obtained permission to return to 
Damascus, but has not been suffered to interfere with public affairs. 

“ The paehalic of Aleppo was ruled by Mahomet Pacha. This man, generally known 
for his apathy, left the whole Trnrden of his public duties in the hands of his favourites; 
the rich inhabitants of Aleppo obtained, therefore, by bribery, a large share of power, 
highly detrimental to all the inferior classes, and essentially destructive of the publie welfare. 

“The districts of Aintab and Adana were much m the same condition. All the 
eastern frontier of Syria was open to the depredations of the Bedouin Arabs, and, in fact, 
every community in Syria sought for defence in its own means; a resource wliicb, however 
necessary, contributed to arm the entire of its population, and thus became the efficient 
cause of the bloody struggles which have so often rendered its territories the theatre of 
civil devastation, of open resistance to lawful authority, and of depiupon the 
innocent stranger. Such was the unsettled and miserable condition of Syria, when 
Ibrahim Pacha landed with his army at Kaifa, in November, 1831. The details of the 
rapid movements of Ikrajuin Pacha, of his victorious and unexpected progress and success 
over the discomfited Ottoman armies, are too well known to require any observation from 
me. It was immediately after the treaty of Kutaya, in the month of May, 1833, was con¬ 
cluded, that Ibrahim Pacha, on his return from Syria, published his intention of organizing 
the government of the country in the manner which 1 shall proceed to detail. 

“ 1‘olitieal Divisions. —Soo.n after a civil governor-general of Syria \*as appointed to 
reside at Damascus, Sherif Pacha, who had been a long tiifle the viceroy’s kaya-bey at 
Cairo, was selected for that high and responsible situation : his conciliatory and dignified 
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manner, mixed with a natural but reasonable severity, rendered him a very fit person to 
contend with the fanatic population of Damascus ; and great credit is due to his measures 
for the security and tranquillity, as well as the entire and open religious toleration which 
are now enjoyed in tjgit city- All the other governors in Syria were placed under his 
orders. *• Syria was then divided into the following provinces:— Aleppo. —General Ismael 
Bey Mudir (or govemflr-chief). Tripoli governed by a delegate of the governor-general. 
Adana and Tarsous. —General Menekly Ahmed Pacha Mudir. Saida and Jerusalem, 
and Arabians. —Hussein Abd-el-Kedr Mudir* Gaza. —Sheikh Soayd-el-Mustapha Mudir. 
Jaffa. —General Ibrahim Bey Mudir. * * 

“ The Egvptian government left to the Emir Bechir the whole of the countries 
(of Mount Lebanon) which were under his orders before the conquest. Thyse mountainous 
districts are bounded in their length by the territory of Tripoli and lvnnzyr, between Saida 
and Sour (Tyre), and in their breadth by the Mediterranean, with the exception of the sea- 
coast towns of Tripoli, Bey rout, and Saida, and on the opposite side bv the plains of 
Balbeck. This space of land is about 110 miles in length, and lit) in breadth: it is 
■divided into ten districts, and contains about 500 villages. 

“ The Emir Bechir pays an annual tribute to the Egyptian government of 1300 purses, 
that is, 650,000 piasters, which has lately been reduced by Ibrahim Pacha to 800 pyrses, 
or 400,000 piasters, ns a mark of his Iliglmess’s satisfaction at the emir’s conduct in the 
last disarmament of the Druses. Still the emir receives from the inhabitants, and for his 
account, the same taxes as are paid by the rest of the population of Syria. 

“ The Kara tell (or toleration tax) called Djouali, in Mount Lebanon, is paid in the 
following proportions by persons from 15 to 60 years of age—By 77,000 Maronites, 
15,000 Druses, 8000 Greeks, 2000 Turks, Mutualis, Ike. : 102,000 individuals. 

“ The sheikhs of villages, the priests and the monks, who are all exempted from this 
tax, are about 5000 in number. 

“ The Roman Catholic religion is in favour in these mountains; the Maronites have 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Pope since the fourteenth century. They have a 
patriarch elected by their bishops, and confirmed bv the Court, of Rome. 'J’he Maconite 
clergy is composed of twelve bishops, and a curate in every village, besides.fi great number 
of priests: they have also three orders of monks, divided in about forty coifvent-, six of 
which are for women. The Greek Catholics have also a patriarch, who assumes the title 
of Patriarch of Antioch, but who generally resides at Damascus, or at Ain 'Press, near 
Deir El Kamar : they have also various bishops, and five or six convents. The Syrian 
Catholics have a patriarch of their own, who resides in one of the convents in Castravan : 
in another, near Deir Mzummar, there is also a patriarch of the Armenian Catholics. 

“ The Greeks of the Oriental Church have also a dozen of convents in Mount Lebanon, 
dependant on their patriarch at Damascus. The Maronite nation, although by far the 
most numerous in those mountains, has not always been the*most, powerful, nor, indeed, so 
warlike as the Druses, who form a Mahomedan sect. The Mutualis also, who descend from 
the Persians that contmanded in Syria, are remarkable for their warlike disposition. This 
explains that sort of necessity which lias'been felt in these mountains, to be ruled by a 
foreign family, as that of the Chaabs (the Emir Bechir), whose princes, up to this moment, 
born Christians, live as Mussulmans, and die as Druses, to be in harmony with the different 
nations over which they rule. The Emir of Lebanon has always been considered by 
the Pofte as a delegate of the Pacha of Ain, who had the nominal power to remove him 
at his will «o*skgleasiiro. Each district of Mount Lebanon is under the government of one 
of the princes oi^TltxJJmir’s family, and every village has a chief selected by him, found 
among the richest inhabitants, who is invested with the authority of a justice! of the 
peace, and collects the taxes for the Emir. The Emir has no other troops hut his house¬ 
hold an<f his farmers* and*those of the families of his sons and relations. ‘ 

“Revenues. —I belieye the annexed return tnay be considered as correct; it has 
been given by < Baliry Bey, the minister of finance and commerce in Syria, who 
resides at Damascus: it will be perceived that the total revenue of Syria, dur¬ 
ing the year E250, amounted to 87,758 purses, or’ 43,879,000 piasters = to about 
440,000/. In the present year a diminution of 530 purses will occur, in consequence of 
an equal diminution of tribute granted to the Emir Bechir. But, on the other side, the 
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progressive amelioration of the administration, continually tending to a better and more 
regular perception of the taxes in every branch, will doubtless produce an increase. Great 
credit is due to Ibrahim Pacha on this head. His attention is constantly occupied in ex¬ 
amining the proceedings and returns of every branch of the public rsvenue; and any dis¬ 
honest act on the parfc.of the employes is certain to meet with an adequate punhdmient. 
Great regularity has been already introduced, and daily improvements are experienced by 
his direct orders. Still it must be said tfiat the system winch is now in force, of farming 
almost qj'cry branch of the public revenue, is defective in principle, and tends to put into 
private bairns the means of introducing abuses. The above revenue, with the exception of 
the ferdah, is formed by the same imposts which existed in Syria under the government of 
the Sultan. Tl* ferdah seems to be a war tax, known of old in the Ottoman dominions, 
but which was never enforced except when the state was involved in, war: it has been per¬ 
manently enacted tome ten years ago in Egypt, and introduced into Syria in 1834 ; it is 
paid by the male part of the population from 15 to 500 piasters per head, according to the 
means of the payer. No one is exempted from this tax, and the rich pay a larger sum of 
500 piasters to make up for the insolvent. 

“ The miri, or land-tax, hus never been fixed in Syria by an invariable rule, or by any 
admeasurement of the land. A ‘ dissertine,’ which is the word used by the Syrians for a 
determined surface, is nothing else but the extent of land which can be ploughed by a pair 
of oxen in eight hours. In the perception of this tax it is said, for instance, that the go¬ 
vernment of Aleppo has to pay 300,000 piasters of miri, or 300 kerats of 1000 piasters 
each. This sum is then apportioned among the different villages according to their greater 
or less amount of population, or more or less extent of land. It is in this way that one 
village is perhaps taxed at two kerats (shares), another at two and a half or three, and so 
on ; that is to say, that one pays 2000 piasters, the other 2500 or 3000 piasters, and it is 
the peasants themselves who make the repartition of the whole sum amongst the different 
villages. Under the head of ‘ different taxes,’ are included—a duty of from 5 to 15 per 
cent on the transfer of real property, a duty on houses and shops and on windmills, a duty 
of 300 piasters on every silk-loom, and some other local manufactures, and a duty on salt, 
tobacco, oil, soap’*trees, camels, horses, mules, tents, &c. (the habitations of the pastoral 
Bedouins). JBat besides these taxes the peasants complain of the continual demand of the 
government for provisions of every description, which are required for the army, and for 
which the price is fixed by the government itself at about half the market price: tliis (after 
the conscription) is one of the most loud and reasonable sources of disaffection, and certainly 
aggravates the population of Syria to an immense degree, since the whole of the Egyptian 
forces are subsisted upon this principle. The same observations apply to the continual re¬ 
quisition for beasts of burden for the transport of government stores, as well as in assisting 
in the removal of the different qprps, when stations are almost periodically changed, . 
also for the requisition of workmen of all sorts, who, for about half the sum thevMft]h_ - 
obtain near their own residence, are driven from their families and relations to. crojfflOf 
tances to the public works. It is, however, just to remark, that, both in poivi 
as well as in value of provisions, &c., the Egyptian government pays more than * 

by the Sultan’s government. ^ >■ 

“ The taxes levied are—ferdah (capitation-tax), karadj, or karateh (tolerati .uvtjix), 
house-tax, and Baltz. This last is a tax levied by the Emir Bechir. * 

“ In the districts of Jaffa and Nablous, independently of the abov e imp osts, the 
following taxes are levied : 

“ On every olive-tree, 1 piaster. A yoke of oxen for arable lana, 150 piasters. A 
yoke of oxen for vineyards, 30 piasters. A yoke of oxen for gardens and common pur¬ 
poses, 50 piasters. Sheep, 1 piaster per head. Mules, 20 piasters perdieaik Camels, 40 
piasters per head. Other animals, 10 piasters per head. 

“ Besides the ferdah, at Nablous and its neighbourhood there ii a poll-tax of 20 piasters 
per head: the ferdah in the above district is fixed at 32 piasters for each peasant. 

“ The miri, or land-tax, paid by*agriculturaliets, lias not been altered. 

“ Ibe mode of levying imposts is as follows : . 

“ This chief pays the amount received by him to the chief of the district, who in turn 
transfers it to the governors. • 


VOL.. XI. 
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“ The ferdah and house-tax are common to all classes; the rate is 13 to 500 piastcra 
per head. 

“ The karadj, paid only by the Rayas: the rate is from 22 to 60 piasters. 

“ Baltz, peculiar .to Mount Lebanon, and levied for and by the Emir Bechir. 

“ At Aleppo, Adana, Tarsous, and dependencies, there is an ancient local tax called 
Sullian, which had been rescinded by the former government, but is now enforced. 

“ The ferdah tax for all Syria produces annually 25,000£ purses. The only taxes 
under the former governmqpt were karadj and miri. Besides the new taxes imposed, the old 
imposts have been, as near as may be, doubled, the miri excepted.” 

The estimated expenses of the government of Syria for the Turkish year 1251 
(a. t>. 1835-6), were— , 

“ Tribute to the Sultan, 15,000 purses. Civil government, 4800 purses. Judiciary 
expenses, 970 purses. Karatch transferred to the Sultan, 1726 purses. Expenses for 
collecting the revenues, &c., 1250 purses. Repairs of bridges and roads, 240 purses. 

^Repairs of schools and public institutions, 360 purses. War department, 12,000 purses. 
.Fortifications, barracks, arsenals, &c., 15,000 purses. Expenses attending the levying of 
conscripts, 1500 purses. Pay of the army, 24,000 purses. Total, 76,846 purses. 

“ The above 76,846 purses, at 500 piasters each, are equal to 38,423,000 piasters, or 
about 400,0001. sterling. 

“ Judiciary System .—The administration of Justice in Syria has undergone, in a very 
short period, all the ameliorations which Mahomet Ali had introduced into Egypt during a 
long course of years ; the Mekemehs were the only tribunals which existed in these countries. 
In every province a chief justice, called mufti, was yearly appointed by the Porte ; and he, 
in his turn, had the appointment of the inferior cadis," or judges. The Mekemch takes 
its decisions from the Koran, and Christians are only admitted as witnesses. The de¬ 
pravity and venality of all these tribunals is beyond conception ; and even at Constantinople 
there is a coffee-house known as the rendezvous of false witnesses, who can be bought at so 
much for the day. The muftis generally make their fortunes in ten years, for the appoint¬ 
ment of the cadis does not depend upon their fitness for this situation, but on the sum which 
they can pay for the same. This institution is still in force in Egypt as in .Syria, but the 
real benefit introduced by Mahomet Ali consists in having very much curtaill-d„the preroga¬ 
tives, for it was certainly not within his province to destroy its existence. The mortal stroke 
given to the Mekemch is, that they cannot proceed in a case without an authority, in writ¬ 
ing, from the governor. All cases, therefore, whatever be their nature, are represented by 
memorial to the head of the government, who has the right to decide himself, but generally 
declines, except in criminal cases. All questions relative to fatnily affairs, state religion 
(Mussulman), real property', as houses, land, &c., are referred by him to the decision of the 
Cadi, by means of a decree on the original memorial of th« plaintiff. All affairs of taxes, 
or revenue, commercial differences, and civil debts, are referred in like manner to the 
Sh'orah. The Shorah is a tribunal instituted by Mahomet Ali, and composed of some of 
the principal elders of the town and some of the merchants. They are not generally’ paid, 
but m some of the principal towns the members of the shorah receive a remunerating salary. 
The shorahs are not composed of Mussulmans only, but there is a competent number "of 
Christians, and even of Jew members. The sentences of the cadi are, or may be referred 
to tli# mufti. Those of tlie shorah to the same tribunal of the larger towns, to the gover- 
nor-gene fJ .. a n d, in some cases, appeals have been received by Ibrahim Pacha, and 
even by hisiaBk* In Egypt a commercial court has been established besides the 
shorah. 

“ Criminal cases are invariably decided by the executive power ; still death cannot be in¬ 
flicted in Egypt without?the previous sanction of Mahomet Ali, Who, it must be admitted, 
is scrupulously miuutious before he confirms the awful punishment; and the same preroga¬ 
tive is vested in Ibrahim Pacha, and I believe in the governor-general of Syria. It must, 
therefore, be admitted that great progress has been made in the judiciary system, under the 
Egyptian government. Venality exists to the same' extent with regard to the mekemch, 
but nothing of that description can be said of the different shorahs; at least their re¬ 
putation stands high, and the people at large appear to be satisfied of their justice and 
equity. All natives who are not Mussulmans have reaped a great degree of secu- 
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rity and liberty by tbe ameliorations referred to, and have freed themselves of the 
wanton injustice of the mekemeh, and of the evil consequences of their fanaticism and 
partiality.” 

Since the evacuation of Syria by Ibrahim Pacha, the ju8iciary systepi has 
not in itself been changed in any important degree, but its vehality and insecurity 
are said to have become more general. 

Agriculture in Syria is in a rude state, and the fertile grounds only oultivated 
to a very limited extent. Ibrahim Pacha, who is, in Egypt, a great agriculturalist, 
endeavoured b£ his example, while in Syria, to improve and extend its husbandry. 
He did not succyd, from the scarcity of labourers and other causes. 

In 1836, Colonel Campbell reports, “ There can be no doubt that since the conquest 
of Syria by Mahomet Ali the agriculture of that country has made considerable progress. 
Ibrahim Pacha has employed large capitals of his own in agricultural pursuits, and many 
villages which, under the sultan’s government, had been deserted, are now again inha¬ 
bited ,»aud their lands cultivated with considerable advantage. The principal produce of 
Syria, which under a more enlightened system, would certainly double its resources, is the 
silk. It is cultivated more generally in the districts of Saida, Beyrout, Lebanon, Damas¬ 
cus, Tripoli, Latakia, and Antioch, where extensive plantations of the mulberry-tree exist, 
and which have been greatly increased since the conquest. 

“ The mulberry-trees are planted in (quincunx) rows at four paces distant from each 
other. , During the first eight years they give a greater or less quantity of leaves. After 
that term their produce, if cultivated with care, remains stationary, but soon begins to de¬ 
crease if the cultivation be neglected. The plantations of mulberries require great care, 
and the ground between the trees is ploughed or turned up eight times each year, and the 
greatest attention is necessary to extiipate all weeds. When a person buys a plantation he 
reckons that three trees will give 20 rottoli of leaves. Then 130 to 140 rottoli of leaves 
are cousidered % to*Suffiee for the nourishment of worms enough to give one rottolo of silk of 
720 drachms, "After the worms are hatched they arc left twenty days in a room in osier 
baskets. The worms are kept four times fasting in all their existence; after eight days 
they fast four or five days : they are then removed to a larger habitation made of reeds and 
matting, and in which they make their cocoons or balls. The Syrians are ignorant of the 
manner of making their worms produce twice in a year; they are ignorant of any other 
plaut (as in Europe) to serve as a substitute for the mulberry leaves, with which the worms 
may bc'nourished during the first four days. The miri, or land-tax, is fixed in proportion 
to the Quantity of seed (eggs) of*silkworms which the cultivators can produce. Experience 
has shown that one ounce of eggs produces three rottoli of silk. In the district of Beyrout, 
at half an hour from the city, the miri is 33 piasters; besides three piasters more per rottolo, 
in virtue of a tax called Bisreye, which makes 30 piasters tax, in all, per rottolo. In the Le¬ 
banon the tax is infinitely higher ; it amounts to nearly 100 pasters ; and, although in the 
middle region of tho mountains, one ounce of eggs gives somewhere about 50 per cent more 
silk than on the plain or at the summit, still the whole produce is often absorbed by the 
enormity of the tax. In the neighbourhood of Beyrout the midberry plantations are worked 
in the following manner :—The proprietor takes a form-servant, who, with hhyjypily, lives 
in the plantation, and does all the labour required for the cultivation of-* 1 ^ mulberry-trees 
in the course of the year; but, during the two months in which the silk is produced, they are 
obliged to hire people, and, between women and children, 15 are required for each 1000 
mulberry-trees. Labour it rather dear in Syria, a man is paid 5 pifesteifc perMay, a boman 
4 piasters, and a young person 3 piasters. In conformity with a convention generally adopted, 
the f^rm-servant receives for his share one-fourth of the produce; of the remaining six- 
eighths, three-eighths are absorbed by the expenses of cultivation, one-eiglifh serves to pay 
taxes ; so that the clear gain of the proprietor is only on**-fourth of the whole. And as a 
plantation which would give 20 loads of leaves, costs, in the present day, 6000 piasters, a 
capital employed in this branch would not yield more than 5 per cent. In one 4 di¬ 
vision it is generally calculated that there are 1350 trees which will feive 450 loads of 
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leaves, and will produce 64 rottoli of silk, which, at 200 piasters per rottolo, give a total of 
piasters 12,800 

Deducting pne-fourth for the farm-servant . . 3200 

three-eighths for expenses of cultivation 4800 
' one-eighth for payment of taxes . 1600 

-9600 

Proprietor's net profit . piasters 3200 

“ In the Lebanon the mode of working^is different, inasmuch as the proprietor culti¬ 
vates the ground himself, instead of letting it out to a farm-servant. By this means he 
economizes one-fourth of the produce; but as the taxes, as I have stated already, are much 
higher, the gain of the proprietors, in good years, is not more than one-f* urtli, and in bad 
years, it hardly suffices to pay the expense of cultivation and the amount of the taxes. 
The total amount of silk produced in Syria may, for 1836, be quoted ut 1700 cantars, of 
which 100 from the district of Saida, 200 for Beyrout, 100 tor Tripoli, 700 for Lebanon, 
70 for Damascus, 30 for Latakia, and 500 for Antioch: total, 1700 cantars. 

“ With regard to the cultivation of other produce, the system of farm-servants may be 
said to be in usage all over Syria, but the conditions vary from those relative to the culti¬ 
vation of silk. The proprietor makes with the peasants the following arrangements t—He 
supplies them with the seeds, and a certain sum of money to buy oxen, cattle, and instru¬ 
ments of husbandry ; from the produce of the harvest he receives 10, 15, or 20 per cent, 
according as (after ancient regulations) the ground is more or less taxed. The remainder is 
divided into two equal parts, one of which the proprietor takes, and the other is for the 
peasants. These last arc obliged to repay the money advanced to them, but not the seeds. 
The miri, or land-tax, is, besides, entirely paid by the peasants. With the exception of 
the complaints which the peasantry of Syria prefer with the rest of the population against 
conscription, and statute labour (eorvf.es), and the requisition of their beasts of burden, 
and provisions for the army, they appear to be satisfied with the present system of govern¬ 
ment. M. Molinari, the Sardinian consul at Aleppo, who has the best means of informa¬ 
tion, and of whose impartiality I have no reason to doubt, says that the peasants are well 
off under the Egyptian government; that they will all become rich, bet'au^e they are not 
subject to the vexations which they formerly suffered. The village of Dtf.io, for example 
(he said), on the road to Antioch, had, under the Sultan’s government, 2(X),(XX) piasters of 
annual expense; whilst at present, including the loss which it sustains in furnishing pro¬ 
visions for the army, the sum docs not exceed 35,000 piasters. Property in Syria is not 
acquired and retained under the same principle as in Europe. For a certain sum right is 
acquired over lands for life, for which the miri is annually paid. This right is not trans¬ 
ferable by inheritance, but may be ceded to the children or to any person by means of the 
requisite formalities, and in paying the sum demanded for .a fresh firman. * 

“Besides silk, Syria produces 3600 cantars of cotton, 10,700 cantars of tobacco, 
300 cantars of madder-roots, some three or four cargoes of sesame-seed, some scammony, 
some wool, sponges, and some oil. The grain, wheat, pulse, &c., do not generally suffice 
for the wants of the country, and a quantity of these necessaries are annually imported 
from Egypt, Caramania, and the Archipelago. If the government were to take into 
serious contemplation the want of proper public roads, especially between Beyrout and 
Dairttscus, Damascus and Aleppo, by Ilaman and Homs, and between Aleppo and Scan- 
deroun, it-jg calculated that about 80,000 beasts of burden, and some 30,(XX) men, out of 
those who are^ww^employed in the transport of merchandize and the stoi cs and provision 
for the army, would be restored to agriculture, and thereby augment considerably the agri¬ 
cultural produce of the country, which is highly susceptible of amelioration, as well as to 
be rethlered A. very wealthy and populous province. ' <, 

“ The soil at the lowest estimation of its productive power would yield sufficient to main , 
tain ten for one of its present number of inhabitants. Regions of the highest fertility, 
uncultivated, (owns amidst lands capable of the most profitable cultivation, import corn 
for daily use* Such is the case with Antioch in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Turkish lands on the banks of the Orontes. 

“ The old Roman plough, drawn by bullocks, is generally used. In Mount Lebanon, 
the scantiness of soil requires a succession of terraces for cultivation, and spade husbandry. 
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“ To the more important articles of export, may be added wheat, barley, maize, 
millet, lentils, sesame-seed, and other produce, consumed principally by the inhabitants. 

“ At Suediah, in the vale of Antioch, Latakia, Tripoli, and many other places, the 
cultivation of tobacco is one of the first importance, and is on the increase ; and there is 
scarcely any place in Syria where it is not now grown, but the qualities are very vajjous. 

« The fellah at present of Syria earns little more than a bare sabsistence. If left to 
themselves, and if they were convinced of security, the peasants would thoroughly cultivate 
the country.” 

• • • 

PRODUCTS WHICH ARK EXPORTED FROM SYRIA. 

Cotton-wool, silk, sheep’s wool, olive oil, sugar, indigo, the finer qualities of 
tobacco, and m&ny other articles might be produced extensively for exportation 
under a government which established order, and maintained security. The im¬ 
port trade is limited from the want of exportable commodities for the European 
markets. Many articles can be imported into Mesopotamia and Persia from 
Smyrna and Constantinople, more cheaply than from Alexandretta and Beyrout, 
notwithstanding their greater adjacency, in consequence of the lower freights 
from Europe which are paid to ports which offer a return cargo. Some only 
of the vessels which bring manufactures from England can obtain return car¬ 
goes in Syria, and ships are consequently compelled to proceed in quest of freights 
to Smyrna, They sometimes load a cargo by proceeding to the different ports on 
the coast of Syria; but this is attended with uncertainty, delay, and expense. 

“ (luma and Drays, formerly of great importance, are at present of little amount. 

“ Gam Arabic is received fiorn Bagdad and Egypt ; there are two sorts, red and 
white. The’sonsumption in Aleppo is not more than 3 cantars, and it is a rare circum¬ 
stance if a Birger quantity' is in the market. The pistaceio, apricot, and prune trees pro¬ 
duce gums which are used in Syria ; the two latter as a substitute for gum arabic 

“ Tragacanth is received from Anatolia, Marash, and from Mesopotamia ; it formerly 
was obtained from Bagdad and shipped to Europe. At the present time that received 
from Karpout is mostly used at Aleppo, though some is received from Diarbekir; the first 
is worth (i piaster per oke, and the second and third 5 piasters. Aleppo and its district! 
consume in the manufactories about 20 to 35 cantars annually, and about the same 
quantity is sent to Damascus. * 

“ Scammony is a gum resin, the produce of a species of convolvulus or creeper plant, 
which grow's in most parts of Anatolia and in Northern Syria ; it is obtained by an incision 
made into the roots, which yield a milky juice, and is received in sea shells placed for thal 
purpose: when kept it becomes hard. It is valued for its medicinal properties, and prin¬ 
cipally used by the medical faculty for its purgative and laxative effect. It is sold to the 
country and Jew dealers, who adulterate it, mixing four or five rottoli of starch to one 
rottolo of scammony, in which state it is sent to England; it is worth 250 to 300 piasters 
per rottolo. There is an inferior quality sold at 15 to 20 piasters per rottj^^wiiich is also 
adulterated by the Jews. This drug is collected on the mountains ^karpout. Malaria, 
Diarbekir, Kaissariah, Marrash, Basna, Aintab, and Latakia. The amount does not ex- 
eqfd five or six cantars of pure scammony It is not consumed in Syriq. The Aleppo 
scammony, commonly so called, and considered the best, is sent direct to England; a portion 
is also sent to Smyrna and other ports, from whence it is shipped to England. It being a 
drug collected in most parts of Anatolia, is shipped from many ports tl\pnce to Europe; 
but England takes the largest quantity'. 

“ Opium is not cultivated in Syria. • 

“ Hare, Fax, and Jackal Skins, are collected and received from Tokat, Kaissariah, 
Karpout, Malaria, Diarbekir, Aintab, and Basna. There is no con.-.umption for them in 
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Aleppo. They have been chiefly sent to the French and Italian ports, and are consumed 
by the hatters for making hats of fine quality. 

“ It is stated, upon official authority, that 300,000 skins of hare, fox, and jackal, are 
exported from Tarsoqs to different ports, but none to England. 

“ Galls, or Gall-nuts, called in Arabic, Afis, and in Turkish, Mazi, form one of the 
principal articles of export from Syria. They are abundant in Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, 
Syria, and Persia. There are three species—viz ,«the white, green, and blue. They are 
chiefly produced in the mountains in the vicinity of Moussul, on the banks of the 
Tigris. The real Moussul galls arc the best of any, but all that are gathered in the 
surrounding country are sold under the name. 

“ The greatest quantity of galls shipped from Syria comes from tlj.e mountains of 
Moussul, which are the most esteemed. The annual gathering is calculated to be 7000, 
8000 to 10,000 cantars ; but in this quantity arc included some sinajl parcels of galls 
from the Singar mountains, and Giaour Dagh of Killis, amounting to about 60 to 70 
cantars. The annual consumption in Aleppo is limited to 50 or 60 cantars ; the rest is 
«*g,\porte(l to Europe. ' 

“ The prices in Moussul have been as high as 2000 piasters. 

“ Saffron .—The finest quality comes from Persia, Odamish in Anatolia, and JCrze* 
room. It is worth almost 400 piasters per oke : the second, 150 okes, worth 500 piasters 
per oke; the third, about 350per oke. 

“These fine qualities are consumed by the manufacturers of gold thread, to which it 
gives a bright colour, and diminishes the use of a large quantity of gold. 

“ Safflower is produced in the gardens and fields of Aleppo at Hamah, Homs, and 
Nebk. The cultivation is not sufficient to produce a quantity for exportation.” 

Foreign Trade of St/ria .—“ The progressive augmentation of foreign trade since the 
conquest is not to be denied. The English trade lias made, comparatively, more pro¬ 
gress than all the rest; and since the firman of Rhamaan, 1251, has been put in force in 
Syria, we can fairly say that our commerce rests upon the basis laid down in the capi¬ 
tulations. Great activity prevails in the ports of Syria, and the general navigation is much 
increased: it is certainly superior to what it was under the former government. 1 have 
not been able, however, to procure regular returns from the different ports,.'owing to the 
very irregular state of the records. In 1831 the first British vessel direct frdm England 
arrived in Syria ; nine in 1833, and eleven in 1834, of the burden of 2934 tons ; their 
cargoes consisting of 9430 bales of English manufactures, 1553 pieces of Brazil wood, and 
875,000 lbs. of cotton twist;—all those goods for^the Damascus and Aleppo markets. 
The port of Beyrout is the most frequented. Scanderoun is likewise a place of importance 
to us, the whole of our goods destined for Aleppo being lauded at that port. I also remark 
that a somewhat active trade had been opened by our merchants at Tarsous, from which 
they provide all the district of Adana, and even the central’ parts of Anatolia. I have not, 
however, been able to acquire much information regarding Adanu and Tarsous during my 
tour in Syria, which did not extend to those provinces. The trade with Tuscany seems 
also to have made considerable progress, as well as that with Greece. But the people of 
the latter country, it must be owned, arc often guilty of dishonest acts, and even frequent 
barratries, which has produced a strong feeling of distrust in regard to the Greeks in the 
whole commercial community of Syria. The French and Sardinian trades have con¬ 
siderably diminished, and this is ascribed to the preference given by Syrians, indiscri¬ 
minately, ffywlik. s prta of British manufactures. The exportations from, and the import¬ 
ations to, Syria, m!fy be reduced to the following amounts : 


Exportation. 


Piasters. | 

Importation. 

Piasters. 

Austria . 


957,700 

From Austria . 

. 1,581,500 

JA-ance ...'.ft... 

« 

6,525,000 

Egypt .’.. 

. 14,684,000 

Egypt . 


. 12,090,000 1 

Franco . 

. 6,682,000 

Great Britain . 


550,000 | 

Great Britain . 


Greece ....,. 

Sardinia 


246,680 j 

Greece . 

Sardinia . 

. 124,4*00 

. 3,700 

Tuscany ,. 


.8,133,520 

Tuscany . 

Turkey .. 

. 9,022,000 

Turkey . 

. 

. 4,677,300 

. 8,841,400 

Total 


. 28,180,200 1 

Total . 

. 48,200,600 
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“ The above statement for the year 1835, leaving a difference against Syria of about 
20,000,000 of piasters, or 1,000,000 of dollars which she must pay in hard money, or in 
ingots of gold or silver, Stc. Her majesty’s steamer now carries monthly from Syria for 
Malta and Europe considerable sums in specie. . 

Internal Trade of Syria.—“ The augmentation of the produce of the soil, a» well as 
the progress of foreign trade, have naturally exercised a beneficial influence on the internal 
trade of the countiy. • 

“Damascus, a populous city of about 120,000 souls, has much gained, especially by 
the introduction of British manufactures. It* is now the chief emporium of the* trade with 
Bagdad, Bussora, Persia, and all the adjacent countries; and in May last, no less than 
6000 camels anjved at Damascus to buy European manufactures, and there were hardly 
goods enough in the market to load one-fourth of the arrivals. All ,the necessaries of life 
have tripled in prjfe at Damascus; but every person gains more, and there is evidently an 
amelioration and greater prosperity in the country. In return for the manufactures sent 
from Damascus to Bagdad, &c., they receive silk, drugs of Persia, saffron, gums, shawls, 
pcfcrls, ingots of gold and silver, gall-nuts, and a great quantity of timber. To the sort cf 
submission into which the Egyptian government has been able to bring the Bedouin tribes, 
is ehjpfly owing the flourishing state of the trade at Damascus; for, as Mr. Farren 
himself explicitly stated to me in Damascus in the month of April last, the possession of 
Deir, which adds considerably to the means of controlling the Bedouins, has proved most 
efficient in ensuring the safe passage of the caravans between Bagdad and Damascus. 
These caravans do not pass through Deir, but follow a line of cisterns betwAn Palmyra 
and Aza, the whole of which line would be completely opened to the Bedouins if Deir were 
not occupied by the rulers of Syria, and the Arabs overawed by the efficiency of their means 
of repression. 

“ Deir, as far as I have been able to learn, originally formed part of the pachalic of 
Aleppo, and the convent there of Armenian Catholics was founded by, and subject to the 
spiritual direction of the chief of that religion in Aleppo. It forms, at any rate, a part of 
Syria, and cannot in any way be said to belong to the district of Orfa or to Mesopotamia. 
In the course of*kime the power and authority of the pachas of Aleppo became very weak, 
and they went finable to enforce obedience to their orders on the part of the Annassi and 
other tribes ftf Bedouins who inhabited the desert round Deir, and who completely ruled 
over all that tract of country. In consequence, the Porte, many years ago, separated 
Deir from the pachalic of Aleppo, and placed it under the orders of Daoud Pacha, then 
pacha of Bagdad, who, being a man of energy, would, it was supposed, be able to bring 
these turbulent tribes of Arabs under order and subjection. Daoud Pacha was unable to do 
so ; and for five years before the possession of Syria by the Egyptians, Deir and its district 
had been completely abandoned by the Pachas of Bagdad, who neither received tribute from 
it, nor in any way interfered with it, and it had again fallen into the hands of the same Be¬ 
douin tribes, who acknowledged no other master. Ibrahim Pacha, considering Deiras a part 
of Syria, and probably considering it a good boundary, took possession of it, then brought the 
Arabs under subjection, rendering thus the roads secure from their depredations, to the great 
benefit of all the Syrian frontier, as well as to our own trade with Bagdad and Persia through 
Damascus, which would otherwise be very materially injured by the precarious security, or 
rather insecurity of caravans. # 

“ I have not been able to learn, either in Aleppo or elsewhere, that the Porte or Reschid 
Pacha have in any manner complained of the occupation of I)eir*by IbpibiKP'P’acha, and 
which Reschid Pacha would certainly hare done, either directly to Ibrahim Pacha or the 
Porte, had Deir belonged, as Mr. Farren says it does, to the district of Orfa. The occupa¬ 
tion of Deir may also be beneficial to the Euphrates expedition, as it is certainly pinferable 
that the Bedouins on the line of that river should be subject to a power that will keep them 
ill order, and be responsible for their conduct, rather than to have to deal with them directly, 
without hopes or means of redress against any means on their part. The«trade of Aleppo 
has also increased to a considerable extent, and it is the plaee from whence they now supply 
all die north of Syria, Mesopotamia, and part of Anatolia. Another cause of the rapid in¬ 
crease of the internal trade, is "doubdess the confidence felt by that part of the population 
especially, which is not Mussulman, in the present government. 
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“ Without arguing the cause of this change, I will mention the fact, that a large number 
of individuals, whose only study was to make others believe that they were poor, have now 
brought forward their riches, which they have embavked in speculations. The very bad state 
of the public roads is. a subject of deep regret; they are almost all impracticable, and were 
they ter be placed on a tolerable footing, it would greatly contribute to increase the rising 
spirit of speculation, % facilitating intercourse, and add much, as I before observed, to the 
agricultural produce of the country. * 

“ Native Manufacturing Industry of Syria .—With regard to native industry it is not 
very extedsive : their silk stuffs form the math produce of their manufactures ; itbout 1200 
cantars of the silk produced in Syria are consumed in the following manufactories: 

“ Aleppo 300, Damascus 500, Tripoli 100, Hamah 20, Beyrout 100, Lebanon 130. 
Saida 50.—1200 cantars. The manufactory of sword-blades, &c. at Damascus no longer 
exists. The celebrated Phoenician sources are here, and they are sufficiently powerful to 
put in motion the largest machinery .”—Colonel Campbells Report. 


TRADE OF ALEPPO. 

( Hnleh-es-sliabba ) in the north of Syria, about 75 miles east from A'iexun- 
elretla, or hkaiideroon, which may be considered its seaport. 

The population at present is estimated at about 60,000, of whom 16,000 are 
Christians ; as late as the year 1795, it is said to have had 250,000 inhabitants. 

The houses and other buildings are described as of Saracenic architecture, 
built of stone, with flat roofs, spacious apartments, large windows, and richly-or¬ 
namented walls and ceilings. A great part, including the ancient palace and 
many of the mosques and other buildings, are described as ruins. The earth¬ 
quake of 1822 caused multitudes of the inhabitants to desert Aleppo ; before that 
time its manufactures of shawls, cottons, silks, gold and silver, &c„'were of very 
considerable value. It is still the cleanest town in Syria, and the commercial entre¬ 
pot for the trade between the west and Persia, and Upper Arabia; and between 
the latter and Asia Minor. Aleppo had, in former times, a considerable trade with 
England by its port of Alexandretta. The position of Aleppo, its large warehouses, 
its bazaars and its communication with the Euphrates ? render it a place conveniently 
adapted for an extensive trade. The obstacles are insecurity of life and property, 
an uncertain government, and a vast country in the midst of which it is situated 
being laid waste by depopulation and by war. Under Ibrahim Pachaits trade 
was extending, and there was then some protection for life and property, and secu¬ 
rity was extended to travellers and to the caravans. 

The follow ing statements are condensed from consular reports, (English, 
French, andrfcsctrian,) and from the consular returns, reports, and statements, 
imbodied in Dr. Bowring’s report on Syria. 

r: “ Imposts from Great Britain into Aleppo during 1&36 and 1837. 

Sugar 358 sacks, 484 barrels, sacks weighing about 25 rottoli, barrels weighing each 
about 50 rottoli; prices 10 to 12 piasters per rottolo in barrels, and 10 to 104 piasters per 
rottolo in sacks. The sugar in barrels was English lyffned, crushed, and in sacks East 
Indian. Twd-thirds of the above quantity were consumed in the city of Aleppo. Coffee, 
792 bags, weighing about 30 rottoli = 23,760 rottoli; prices 16-1 to 174 piasters per 
rottolo ; one-third .consumed in Aleppo. Indigo, 170 cases, weighing about 50rottoli = 
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8500 rottoli; prices 180 to 220 piasters per rottolo; two-thirds are consumed at Aleppo. 
Cochineal, 84 barrels,weighing about 70 okes ==5880 okes; prices 130 to 150 piasters per 
■rottolo; one-half used at Aleppo. Copperas, 121 cases, weighing about 60 rottoli = 7260 
rottoli ; prices 200 to 350 piastres ; one-half used at Aleppo. Tin bars, 163 casks, each 
45 rottoli = 7335 rottoli; prices 28 to 34 piasters ; one-third used at Aleppo. Tinplates, 
84 cases of 225 sheets, prices 250 to 280 piasters per case of 225>; two-thirds used in 
Aleppo. Pepper, 701 bags of about 1.^ rottoli each — 10,515 rottoli; prices 11-^ to 12 
piasters per rottolo; one-half consumed in Aleppo. Pimento, 40 bags at 30 rottoli each 
= 1200 rottoli; prices from 12 to 12^ piaster per rottolo ; the half used at Aleppo. Sal- 
ammoniac, 49 eases, 31 barrels, weighing each 50 rottoli = 2450 rottoli; prices at Aleppo 
from 24 to 26 piasters per rottolo; one-third consumed at Aleppo. Rice, 540 bags, each 
weighing 15 rottoli, prices from 5-t to 6} piasters, consumed at Aleppo. Cotton water- 
twist, 3877 bales, ^ach halo is valued from 2000 to 2200 piasters ; onc-tliird is con¬ 
sumed at Aleppo, and two-thirds sent to Mesopotamia, Armenia, and as far as Trc- 
bisond. Mule yam, 600 bales, each bale valued at 3200 to 3400 piasters ; two-thirds were 
consumed at Aleppo. Manufactures. 5336 bales and 53 eases; these consisted of all sorts 
of British manufactures ; each hale is valued at from 3000 to 5000 piasters, and a. few at 
from (jpOQ to 8000. Aleppo consumes half the manufactures imported, and the remainder 
is forwarded into Mesopotamia, Armenia, and Bagdad, and even to Persia. 

“ Imports from Germany to Aleppo, during 1836 and 1837:—Cloth, 44 bales, from 
Trieste, each bale containing 12 pieces = 528 pieces ; value of each bale estimated from 
8000 to 10,000 piasters ; half the quantity was consumed at Aleppo. Tarbouehes or red 
caps, 163 eases of 120 dozen each =19,560 dozen; prices from 35 to 40 piasters per 
dozen ; one-third consumed in Aleppo. Divers manufactures, 94 bales ; principally printed 
handkerchiefs from Germany ; each bale valued at from 5000 to 8000 piasters ; one-third 
consumed at Aleppo. Glassware, 50 eases, consumed at Aleppo, or sold in retail to peo¬ 
ple from the interior. 

“ Imports from Italy to Aleppo, during 1836 and 1837Sugar, 73 cases and 100 
bags, average weight, 50 rottoli: prices at Aleppo 12^ to 13 piasters per rottolo; two- 
thirds consumed at Aleppo ; total weight imported, 8650 rottoli. Coffee, 321 bags, at 35 
rottoli each =*11,235 rottoli ; prices i7 to 18-J T piasters; one-third consumed at Aleppo, 
farbouches, 8r red caps, 255 eases, generally Tuscan manufacture ; each case 70 dozen 
= 1i,850 dozen; prices from 70 to 120 piasters per dozen; one-tliird used at Aleppo. 
Pepper, 237 bags at 15 rottoli each = 3555 rottoli ; prices 11 to 12 piasters per rottolo ; 
half the quantity consumed in Aleppo. Pimento, 29 bags at 30 rottoli each = 870 rottoli; 
prices 12 to 12-^ piasters per rottolo; one-half consumed in Aelppo. Indigo, 11 cases, 
weighing 50 rottoli = 550 rottoli; prices 180 to 220 piasters per rottolo; two-thirds 
consumed in Aleppo. Coral, 25 cases, of various qualities, cases valued at Iff 000 piasters 
to o0,000 piasters each: about 8 cases to 10 were sold in Aleppo to the Persians and 
Bedouins, the remainder were sent to Bagdad and Persia. Cochineal, 82 cases, weighing 
about 70 okes each = 5740 okes; prices at Aleppo^ 130 to 150 piasters per okc ; half used 
in Aleppo. Paper, 166 bales, each bale of 20 'earns = 3320 reams; prices 25 to 40 
piasters per ream; half consumed in Aleppo. Manufactures, 293 bales, of all sorts, of 
which a considerable portion British, bought in the Italian depots; each bale was esti¬ 
mated at 3000 to 5000 piasters ; about one-third of which in 97 bales were used in Aleppo. 

“ Imports from France to Aleppo, during 1836 and 1837:—Sugar, 114 baiTcls* 766 
cases, average weight 50 rottoli each, weight 44,000 rottoli: prices at Alcpjje^detPing these 
two years were 12-1- to 13 piasters per rottolo ; two-thirds were consumed at Aleppo. Coffee, 
330 barrels, 725 hags, average weight 35 rottoli each ; weight 36,750 rottoli ; prices 17 
to k8 piasters per rottolo; .one-tliird consumed in Aleppo. Cochineal, 35 baij-els, 68 cases, 
I' 1 !:- 11U ” ‘ ^ °kes each ; total weight 7210 okes ; prices from 130 to 150 piasters per oke ; 

alf consumed in Aleppo. Tarbouehes, 64 cases, from France, manufactured at Tunis ; each 
case contained 50 dozen ; prices 200 to 400 piasters per dozen : half, consumed at Aleppo, 
ir’epper, 135 bags, each weighing 3Q rottoli; =4050 rottoli; prices from 11 to 12 pias- 
era ff n rottol ° ’ halt consumed in Aleppo. Pimento, 129 bags, weighing 3t) rottoli each, 

—- 70 rottoli; prices from 12 to 12| piasters per rottolo; half consumed in Aleppo. Indigo, 

cases, weighing 50 rottoli each ; prices 180 to 200 piasters per rottolo; two-thirds con- 
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sumed in Aleppo. Manufactured silks (from Lyons only), ten cases were imported during 
the years 1836 and 1837 ; each case contained 10 pieces, each piece, 35 pikes ; prices 10 to 
60 piasters per pike: not used at Aleppo or Mesoi>otainia, but purchased generally by the 
Persians. Wrapping-paper, 280 bales; each bale 30 reams, sold at 10 to 12 piasters per 
ream ;«half consumed at Aleppo. Cloth, 398 bales, imported during the two last years ; each 
bale contained 12 piedes ; the cloth from France is of such different qualities, each bale was 
valued at from 4000 to 6000 and to 8000 piasters'; half the quantity used in Aleppo. Divers 
manufactures, only 9 bales imported during the two years, principally prints of Swjps manu¬ 
facture. “Ordinary payments in Aleppo, for fnanufactured goods, is by bonds or "promissory 
notes, due at a given period. It was not usual to discharge them in full when the time 
stipulated for payment arrived. A part -was paid, and written on the back of, the bond ; many 
months often passed before the whole was paid. The custom bus been and continues to be, 
for collectors to go round, according to circumstances, to gather in what they can on ac¬ 
count of those bonds. They are used often by the holders to make other payments with, but 
they are not endorsed, and the risk is transferred to the party who consents to receive it. 

“ Christian Merchants. —There were about 30 Christian houses which have traded with 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and Germany. The whole amount of capital possessed by 
their establishments was calculated to be from 14,000,000 to 18,000,000 of piasters. (There 
were 7 Christian houses whose capitals exceeded a million of piasters. 

“ Mussulman Merchants. —About 70 Mahometans have traded with Europe. The 
lowest estimated capital of one among them was 100,000 piasters, the highest from 
1,300,000 to 1,400,000 piasters. The whole amount of Mussulman capital engaged in 
the European trade was calculated at from 6,500,000 to 7,500,000 piasters, 65,000 to 
75,000/. sterling. There were 15 Turks who traded in European commodities, but not 
direct with Europe. 

“ Jewish Merchants. —There were 10 Jewish mercantile houses in Aleppo that traded 
with Europe, and estimated to employ in the trade from 2,000,000 to 2,500,000 of piasters. 
The wealt hiest of these was supposed to have about 1,000,000 piasters engaged in business. 

“ lianhers. —There were, independently of the above, several rich bankers ; the 
merchants from Bagdad, Moussoul, Diarbekir, Orfa, Constantinople, and Smyrna, who were 
settled in Aleppo, were not included among those enumerated in the foregoing lists. 

“Shopkeepers. —There were more than 50 shopkeepers, who sold the manufactures of 
Aleppo. 1 he whole amount of capital engaged ill this trade was not believed to exceed from 
1,200,000 to 1,600,000 piasters. Twenty-one shopkeepers sold silks. Nineteen shop¬ 
keepers were engaged in the sale of cloths from France and Belgium. The capital em¬ 
ployed by this class is from 330,000 to 410,000 piasters. There were 70 shopkeepers 
who sold British manufactures ; their capital was estimated from 750,000 to 880,000 
piasters. , 

“ Druggists. —There were 35 druggists. Estimated capital 325,000 to 420,000 
piasters. 

“ A large proportion of the trade of Aleppo was and is carried on by the general system 
of credit established there. The merchants collect their receipts by a system of incessant 
dunning, employing chiefly native Christians, dragomans. There are four British mercantile 
houses established at Aleppo.” 

Extract from statement drawn up in 1838, by Mr. Ileugh of Aleppo. 

“ Th e lang uage usually spoken is Arabic; every European merchant has his magasi- 
nier, wht?sJJ@Sfc^jencrally one or more European languages, and who acts as dragoman, 
assists in making sales, and collects the money. Nearly all sales are made through brokers. 
The best brokers speak Italian, as well as the language of the country. 

“ The maguzintfrs are all Christians, the brokers are nearly all Jews. 

“ The brokerage is generally paid by the seller. The charge for brokerage here is one 
per cent; the charges of the British houses, on sales made, amounts to about 7^ per cent 
for commission,® storage, and del-credere, exclusive of carriage, porterage, petty charges, 
and brokerage which make the total charges on sales about 13-J per cent. 

“ Sales are generally m^de on a credit of four months ; but this credit is extended, ac¬ 
cording to the times, from eight to twelve months, and, in some cases, even eighteen 
months or two years, where the buyer is quite sound, but cannot be forced to pay. 
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“ Accounts are kept in piasters and paras, but the payments are made in Turkish and 
European coins; and from . the immense variety of coins, and the want of any proper 
facilities for transferring money, there is an enormous consumption of time, in the collec¬ 
tion and counting of money. * 

“ There are scarcely any bills on Europe to be had, but the course of exchange made by 
remittance in specie averages 104 to 106 piasters per \l. sterling. * 

“ The following are the values of European coins, as published by the government, and 


as they pass current among the merchants: 


• 

Sovereign . 

• 


Published Rates, 
piasters. 

■ 

German dollars 

. . 

. 

. 20 

Spanish flitto 

. 

. 

. 21 

Dutch ducats 

. . 

. 

4S56 

Venetian . 

. 

. 

• 4618 


Current Rates, 
piasters. 

103 

. 20 } 

21 * 

47 

47£ 


“ The mode of selling twist is per bundle of 10 lbs. English. Gray cotton, per piece, 
or per English yard; white and printed cotton, per piece ; handkerchiefs, per dozen; shawls, 
per piece; tinplates, per 2 boxes; tin, in bars, per rottolo; sugar, per oke; pepper, per 
oke; coffee, per rottolo; cochineal, per oke ; Indigo, per rottolo ; broad cloths, per pike ; 
velvets and silks, per pike; dye roots, per cantar of 187i okes. 

“ Produce is bought nearly all for cash, a little on credit, and a few barters are made. 

“ Galls arc bought, per cantar of 187-i- okes ; cotton, ditto; wool, ditto ; silk, ditto. 

“ There is an allowance on sugar of two per cent for tret on coffee, and 10 per cent on 
pepper, and five per cent tret on indigo and cochineal: all on the real tare. 

“ In purchasing galls the buyer pays the brokerage, &e., and has an allowance of five 
per cent tret in lieu of it Cotton and wool are bought net, or, if in hair bags, the bags are 
weighed as wool or cotton, and no charge made. Silk is bought at net weight. 

“ Weights. —The cantar of Aleppo is 187-J; okes ; the rottolo of Aleppo is 100th part of 
1 cantar; the okf of Constantinople, used for cochineal, is about '2 f- of a lb. avoirdupois : 
the Egyptian is 4 per cent lighter. The 1000 drachms of silk are 7 lbs., the pike is 27 inches. 


Prices current in Aleppo, in 1838. 


ARTICLES. 


Deppcr. 

Sugar, crushed . 

Brazil, white . 

Coffee, ditto. » . 

Mocha. 

Indigo, copper, and violet, flue. 

Ditto, good. 

Ditto, low. 

Cochineal, silver. 

Tin, in bars... 

Twist, 12-14. 

Ditto, IG-24. 

Ditto, 20-30 . 

Domestics, 45 inches 36 yards, weighing 11 i lbs., 
• „ 33 „ 24 • „ 62 lbs.. 

Galls, in sorts. 

Ditto, black.. 


Value in Coin of Value—English 

the Country. Money. 


ier oke 


»» 

;r rottolo 


r oke 
r rottolo 
r 10 lbs. 


■ piece 


s. d. 

0 3 { per lb. 

51 Oporcwt. 
40 9 „ 

60 0 

80 6 

8 10 per lb. 

7 6 

5 6 

8 6 ,f 

133 Oper cwt. 

’ifp^lirper lb. 

15 Oi „ 

16 Oi „ 

16 9 per piece 
IS 0 •„ 

55 o per cwt. 
68 6 


“The exchange is calculated a4 105 piasters per ll. sterling; and all charges, tares 
and trets, on this side are taken off. * 

‘ Prices in 1842. Coffee, 2400 piasters per cantar; lead, $00 ditto ; shot, 1200 ditto ; 
sugar, crushed, 1100 ditto of 187^ okes = 504 lbs. English, = per cwt. nearly 40s. 
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sterling’ j olive oil, 800 piasters per cnntar ; sheep’s wool, 600 to 800 ditto; silk of Bassora, 
scarce and dear ; gum arabic, very scarce. 

Ave rage 'Annual Consumption of Aleppo, and the Places it supplies. 


ARTICLES. 


ALEPPO. ( 

1 OTHER PLACES. 

* 

Quantity. 

| Woigh^or Measure. 

j Quantity. 

Wright gr ICeanure. 

Twist. 

400 bales 

120,000 12-fiO lbs. 

550 bales. 

105,000 16-30 Ilia. 

Cray cottou . 

500 „ 

500,0110 yard. 27-72 inches * 

500 „ 

500.000 jrda. 27-72 inches 

White ditto , 

300 „ 

375,000 „ 21-40 

300 „ 

37%000 „ 24-40 „ 

Shawls. 

25 „ 

5,000 pieces 

! 50 „ 

10.000 pieces 

Muslins. 

30 „ 

till ,000 yards 

1 70 „ 

140,000 yards 

Printed cotton. 

Ditto handkcrchicis . 

Tin plates. 

30 „ 

1,500 p'< CfS j 

3,000 dozen 

1 100 boxes : 

1 oo „ 

90 „ 

3,000 pieces 
^7,1100 dozen 

Ditto in bars. 

■15 fills. i 

00 cwt. j 

80 fills. 

300 cwt. 

Sugar, refined. 

400 packages 

50 tons : 

400 „ 

50 tons 

-Cochineal... 

loo ca 

114,500 lbs. 

100 

14,500 lbs. 

indigo. 

75 „ 

10,920 „ , 

125 „ 

18,200 „ 

Pepper and pimento. 

500 bags 

350 cwt. ! 

000 bags 

350 CWt. 

Coffee. 

400 

500 „ 

800 „ 

1,000 

-Broad cloth. 

50 bales j 

000 pieces 

100 bales ! 

1.200 pieces 

Dye woods. 


10 tons 


40 tons 

Copperas . 


10 tons 


10 „ 

Ironmongery. 

Karthcnware. j 

Window glass.1 

15 hales 

30 „ 

50 ., 

150 

30 cwt. j 

i 

00 bales 

1 

i 

120 cwt. 

Tarbouclies. 

French silks and velvets.. 

70 boxes 

20 

8,400 dozen : 

10,000 yards 

70 boxes | 

8,400 dozen 

Paper, wxiting.1 

100 „ 

2,000 reams ! 

100 reams | 

2,noo reams 

Ditto, packing.i 

200 „ 

1,500 ! 

50 „ | 

325 „ 


“ Wages of Labour, Food, tffc. —A mason per day 12 piastefs, really 8 piasters ; a car¬ 
penter, 12 piasters, really 8 piasters. Shoemakers, tailors, printers, and dyers.—These trades 
have no fixed rate of labour, but are associated each among themselves, and divide the profits. 
A weaver is paid per pike 5 to 10 piasters, and can make from 1 to 2 pikes pgr dav. A porter 
may make 8 or 10 piasters per day. A servant lias 00 to 200 piasters per month. A mason 
or carpenter, when employed by any inhabitant, must furnish to government a,man to work 
as loug as he works for.his private employers. The private employer pays 12 piasters 
per da)’, the government 4 piasters. So each man receives in reality only 8 piasters per 
day, although it costs the inhabitant 12 piasters. 

Articles similar to those manufactured in Britain, but imported into Aleppo from other 
European States, at lower Prices than they can be supplied by Britain. 

“ Paper. —For writing and packing the stuffs of Aleppo. It is furnished from Italy 
about 15 per cent cheaper than it can be from Britain. The quality of British paper is 
better ; but after allowing for the difference of quality, the Italian paper is cheaper. 

“ Cloth. —All kinds of cloths and cassimeres. The prices here show a loss on English 
cloths, whilst a large trade is done in them with France. 

“ Steel is supplied cheaper and better from Trieste than from England. 

“, Velvets. —Satins and silk from Genoa and Leghorn. Cotton crapes from Lyons. 

“ Alum, from the interior of Asia Minor. 

“ CutnBTflb ^ S witzerland about 7 b per cent cheaper than British. 

“ Pullicate Handkerchiefs. —From France and Switzerland about 12 per cent cheaper 
than the same quality of Scotch. * 

“ Turkey ered^printed Garments. —From Switzerland fully 20 per cent cherper 
than the nearest quality of British. The quality of the Swiss is also better. 

“ Striped and plain Nankins. —Better from Switzerland than from Manchester* and 
fully 5 per cent cheaper. 

“ Manufactures of Aleppo, Soap. —There were in 1838 in Aleppo 30 soap manu¬ 
factories, and iri Edlip half That number, employing about 1000 men, at wages of from 5 to 
10 piasters per day. The quantity produced varied from 500 to 1500 tons annually, accord¬ 
ing to the crop of oil. 
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“ Stuffs. — Aleppo was famous throughout the east for her woven goods. Those which 
arc still manufactured, consist of silk stuffs, with gold and silver thread; silk and cotton, 
flowered and striped; and the striped cottons, called naukins. Few modern improvements 
have been introduced into the machinery ; the fabrics are, many of tlien^ beautiful, and costly 
when silver and gold arc used. There are in all about 4000 looms employed, and abo^t 4800 
persons, men and children, earning from 3 to 12 piasters per day. Of the 4000 looms 300 
are employed in producing stuffs of silR and gold and silver thread, yielding per annum 
about GgOO pieces ; averaging, per piece, 150 piasters each, which gives a total value of 
900,000 piasters. • 

Piasters. 

“ 1700 loomsyare employed iii making the stuffs of silk and cotton, 
producing about 340,000 pieces per annum, of the average value 
of 40 piastqjs per piece, giving a total value of . . . 13,600.000 

“ 1000 looms are employed in making the cotton stuffs, of which they 
produce annually about 500,000 pieces, worth 12 piasters per 
• piece, giving a total of ...... 6,000,000 

“ Besides these there are about 1000 looms employed on low mus- 
a lins, used for printing on ; they occupy about 1200 persons, at 
rather lower wages than the others, and produce annually about 
500,000 pieces, worth 10 piasters per piece, giving a total of . 5,000,000 


Total piasters. . 25,500,000 

Total sterling . £ 250,000 

“ These stuffs are sent east, north and south, and form a large part of the trade of Aleppo. 
All the British twist imported consumed was in these looms. 

“ The rich staffs are worn by brides and wealthy women ; all other sorts are used for 
the every day outer garments of men and women. 

“ Dyeiny and Print Works. —There wore about 100 dyeing and print works in 
Aleppo, employing about 1500 persons, who earn from 5 to 14 piasters each per day. The 
dyeing is chiefly that of silk and cotton yarns used for stuffs, and, in fact, all fast colours. 
The printing *w also on fast colours, hut in a very rude state. Compared with the other 
manufactures here, the chief business is printing the handkerchiefs worn by women and lads, 
tied round the heads, and for veils for the women when they go out of their houses. 

“ Gold and Silver Thread. —There are 15 workshops of gold and silver thread, in each 
of which about four persons are employed. 

“ The ports of Aleppo are Alexandretta or Scanderoon and Latakia. The conveyance of 
goods to and from the coast is by mules and camels. The journey to and from the latter 
is done in winter, by camels, in 7 to 8 days; by mules, .5 to 6 ditto. In summer, by 
camels, 5 to 9 days ; by mules, 4 to 5 days. 

“ The charge of carriage varies from (50 to 120 piasters per cantar of 187A okes. 

“ The journey from Latakia occupies from two to three days more, and the charge of 
carriage is from 30 to 50 per cent higher. * 

“ Caravans. —The caravans between these places vary from 10 to 100 mules or camels. 
There are muleteers who are continually employed oil these roads, so that there is always 
abundance of opportunities for the transmission of goods, except when a seizing by govern¬ 
ment takes place. The communication with Moussul and Diarbekir, Bagdad, is not 
so frequent, and the caravans are generally accompanied by the merchants wbo-load them. 
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Table showing the per Centage which the expense of Carriage amounts to on the follow¬ 
ing Articles by the different Routes. 


ARTICLES. 

Between 

1 Aleppo and 
•Se.anderoon. 

Lata kin. 

Tarsous anti 
Adana. 

Marash, 
Aiiitub, and 
Kilfis. 

Orfa. 

Diarbekir 

and 

Modem. 

Moussoul 

and 

-Bagdad. 


per cent, i 

per cent. 

per cent? 

per cent. 

per cent, j 

per cent. 

per cent. 

Twist and heavy cotton.... 
Other British manufactures, 
cochineal,* indigo, and 

1 to 

if 

if 

to 2$ 

2 to 3 

r 

i to 

i 

to 2£ 

2£ to 4 

r 

3£ to 5 

r 

apices . 

Sugar, cofie*pepper, ami 

1-10 to 

s 

i 

to 1 

8 to !l 

i to 1 

i 

to 1 

1 to H 

11 to 1| 

metals. 

■1 to 

8 

r> 

to 10 

7 to 12 

7 to 10 

6 

to 10 

10 to 16 

20 to 30 

Galls. 

4 to 

8 

6 

to 10 

7 to 12 

7 to 10 

6 

to 10 

if to 111 

20 to 30 

Silk. 

i to 

t 

i 

to j> 

t to 1 

i to S 

4 

to j> 

(1 to 1 

11 to H 


0 to 

12 

9 

to 15 

11 to 18 

9 to 15 

9 

to 15 

15 to 21 

30 to 43 

Wool. 1 

9 to 

18 

13 

to 22 

16 to 27 

16 to V2 

13 

to 22 

k22 to 36 

45 to 67 


“ Quarantines .—There was, and we believe there is still, a quarantine established at about 
two days’journey beyond Adana on the frontiers of Syria. The effect of this quarantine has 
been to shut out from the markets of Tarsous and Adana all the population of the interior 
of Asia Minor. The caravans which formerly came from Tarsous and Adana, from the country 
on the north side of the Taunts, hat e for some years gone tit Smyrna and Constantinople, 
in order to avoid from 7 to 20 days in quarantine on a journey of 4 days. 

“ The same is true on the frontiers towards the Euphrates. These quarantines are 
absurd from the fact they can almost always be passed by paying money; a bakshish, or 
a bribe, usually procures an immediate pass. 

“ Posts .—The communication with Europe v as during the possession by Ibrahim Pacha 
carried on by post sent to Beyrout, to meet the steamer from England, once a month, and 
by Tatars to Constantinople about once every six weeks, but there was no regularity in 
their time of starting. The post used to go to Constantinople in 7 days in winter, and 5 
days in summer; the postage was about 4ti. for a single letter. The Tatar went to Con¬ 
stantinople in 12 days in good weather, and in bail weather be was frequently 20 days 
on his journey; the postage, by him, for a single letter was about 9f/. Uq'carried money 
at the rate of one-half per cent for gold, and one-third for silver. There were also two oppor¬ 
tunities per month by horse post, for the conveyance of money to Beyrout; one was iu 
the hands of the British merchants, and its rates of carriage were three-eightlis per cent 
for gold, and one-eighth for silver. Since tlie evacuation of Syria by Mehemet Ali, the 
same system was presumed to*continue; but there is less security and regularity. 

“ Aleppo, as an entrepot, supplies not only the surrounding country, but also parts 
of Armenia, south from Arabkir. To the north it supplies Marash and its neighbourhood; 
to the east and south-east, Orfa, Diarbekir, Merdin, and Mbussul are supplied from Aleppo, 
and it sends a caravan, once a year, to Bagdad. 


Value of the following Articles 


imported from England during the Years 1830 to 1837 


inclusive. 


ARIId.ES. 


Twist. 

Gray cottons. 

White ditto. 

Shawls .|i. v. 

Muslins. 

Printed cottons. 

-handkerchiefs . 

Woollens . 

Tin plates . 

- in bars . 

Sugar . 

Cochineal. 

Indigo . .. 

Pepper and pimento. 


1830 


1831 | 1832 1833 


1834 


1835 1830 1837 


piasters. 
4,000,000 
1,080,000 
1,800 000 1 
7 Of) ,000 
325,000 
1,530,000 
90,0001 

10,000 
105,000 
90,000 
£ 25.000 

1,530,900 
162,830 


piasters. 
4,200,000 
1,400,000 
2,000,000 
050,000 
400,000 
1,20#,000 
130,000 

15,000! 

60,000 

54,000 

637.000, 

1,330,00.1 

135,200 


piasters. 

7,500,000] 

1,480,000 

1,500,000 

600,000 ! 

595,000 

1,950,000 

160,000 

20 , 000 | 

825,000 

72,000 

915,000 

1,625,000 

183,900 


piasters. 

4,600,000 

1,700,000 

1,550,000 

580.000 

850,000 

2,500,000 

180,000 

23,500 
120,000 
36,000 
780,* 00 
1,1(5,000 
195,000 


piastem. 

3,700,000 

2,300.00(1 

2,!00,0ptl 

700,000 

610,000 

3,309,000 

230,000 

25,500 

1X0,000 

24,000 

913,000 

2 , 200,000 

200,000 


piasters. 

1,400,000 

2,200,000 

2,900,000 

800,000 

535,000 

1,725,000 

740,000] 

3G,500| 

318,000 

228,000: 

1,050,000 

1,800,000 

96,900 


piasters. 

1 800,000 
2,600,000 
3,500,000 
900 000 
560,000] 
2,000,000 
870,0001 
200,000, 
37,600' 
240,000 
480 000 
975 f 00» 
1,600,000 
85,000 


piasters. 
4,900,000 
2,250,000 
1.500,000 
480,000 
235,000 
1,500,000 
5*70,000 

10,500 

186'000 

490,000 

1,050,000 

500,000 

152,000 
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" Formerly the import of British manufactures into Aleppo was done chiefly through 
Leghorn. The value of British manufactures imported in 1837, was 11,811,000 piasters, 
the value through Leghorn was only 191,000. 

“ The direct import trade from Great Britain to Aleppo was begun'in 1828. In 1832 
the late British Consul-general opened a house here, and in 1833 ari^ 1835, three 9i four 
British houses were established, and if the security of the local business, and of the transit 
trade were insured, Aleppo might again become a great depot for commerce. 

“ Thgre is no possibility of getting correct, jjr even approximate accounts of the exports. 
They are made on Aleppo account from Tarsous, Latakia, and Alexandretta. 'fte trade 
between Aleppo and these places is carried on chiefly by natives, who purchase from im¬ 
porters, sell the j»-oods to the producers in advance for the coming crops of silk, cotton, 
wool, &c., receiving payment in these articles, and resell them to tire importers, for ship¬ 
ment at the nearest port. 

“ The products of Syria, and those brought into Asia Minor, and exported on Aleppo 
account, are cotton, grown on the plains of Tarsous, and Adana, in Oaramania ; silk, raised 
nea*Antioch ; silk, brought from Tocat; Wool, grown around Aleppo, or brought from 
Tarsous and Adana; Galls, brought from Killis, Merdcm, Diarbekir, and Moussoul; camels’ 
hair, bought from various parts of the interior. 

“ The average price of cotton during the three years ending 1837, was 1000 piasters per 
cantar; average. exports 2700 eantars, value 2,700,000 piasters, of which three-fourths 
was exported to Marseilles and Leghorn. 

“ Of silk—Antioch produced about 9,000,000 drachms. 

“ About three-fourths was exported to Marseilles awl Leghorn; to Great Britain 
none ; the remainder was retained for the consumption of the country. The average price 
for the three years 1835 to 1837, was -100 piasters per 1000 drams; the average exports 
6,750,000 drains—equal to 2,700,000 piasters. 

“Of Amasia silk, from Tocat, there came to Aleppo, in 1830, 180 bales; in 1831, 
165; in 1832, 190; in 1833, 60; in J834, 80; in 1835, 12; in 1836, 40; and in 1837, 
60 bales, containing each 25,000 drams : giving an annual importation of 2,487,500 drams, 
worth, on an jveruge, 450 piasters per 1000 drams = 1,119,150 piasters; of which was 
shipped one-t^iifl (373,050 piasters), and two-thirds are retained for use here. Wool from 
Tarsous and Adaua 1500, and from Aleppo 850 eantars.—Total 2350 cantors. 

“ The average price during these three years was 600 piasters per cantar; the average 
exports 1750 eantars, value 1,050,000 piasters. 

“ Gulls from Killis, 150 cantors; from Merdem and Diarbekir, 500 eantars; from 
Moussul and Bagdad, 700 eantars.—Total 1350. 

“ The average prices during these three years were 1700 piasters per cantar ; and the 
average exports were 1050 cantaw= 1,785,000 piasters. 

“ The cotton of Syria is very short in the staple, and very full of seed; the manu¬ 
facturers of France, Italy, and Switzerland, consume a much greater quantity of such cotton 
than England does, it being chiefly used for lamp and candlewick. The silk is reeled 
so very long (about eight feet diameter) that it is impossible to find purchasers for it in 
Britain. The quality is estimated ill England at 5 to 10 per cent better than Persian. 

“ Wool is adapted for the purposes of British manufacturers, but its price has generally 
been too high to permit shipments to be made to Britain. • 

“ Galls are the only article sent to Britain in any considerable quantity. 

“ Alexanhuftta— (Scanderoon). —The bay of Scanderoon affords the only safe 
anchorage, at all times of the year, on the coast of Syria, and is defended from all winds. It is 
the natural port of Aleppo, and of all northern Syria. British imports and exports, and the 
greater part of the foreign, pass through it;—except what is carried by sftiull Vessels 8f very 
light draft of water during the summer; at wliich season, on account of its greater salubrity, 
they go to Latakia, a small port, about 40 miles to the south of the Gulf % of Scanderoon, 
but capable of containing only three or four vessels, and very unsafe except during the fine 
summer months. Another great advantage that Alexandretta possesses is the much less 
cost of carriage and the greater facility of procuring animals thaif at Latakia. 

“ The drawbacks to Alexandretta are the marshes in its immediate vicinity, which pro¬ 
duce intermittent fever during the summer months, and consequently deter vessels availing 
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themselves during that season of a safe and commodious port. One, and the most con¬ 
siderable marsh, was, eight years since, drained effectually at the instigation of Signor Mar- 
tinelli, the then agent and factor, since which time the place has been much more healthy: 
such marshes as remain being all above the level ot the sea might, be very easily drained 
at a small expense, which would then render the place as healthy as most other parts of 
Syria, and open a sale retreat for vessels at all times of the year without danger 6f their 
crews suffering from sickness ; this is particularly ftpplicable to British vessels, which are all 
coppered, and also unable, from their draft of water, to avail themselves of the port of 
Latakia during the unhealthy season from Jifhe to September. ,T 

“The Bay of Alexaudretta possesses also an advantage from its proximity to Tarsous 
and other parts of Caramania, the whole coast of which is destitute of any port, and is the 
country where most of the cotton and wool of Syria is produced. 

“ The British imports at Alexandretta for the year ending 81st, December, 1886, were, 
for the first six months, in British vessels, comprising together a register tonnage 1086 of the 
approximate value, calculated at the prices of Great Britain 86,401/., as detailed in the six 
months’ return ; and for the last six months, six British vessels comprising together‘S69 
register tons, in value 65,827/. 

“ The exports to Great Britain in British vessels were for the first six months in three 
vessels, comprising together 892 register tons, in value 16,790/. ; and for the last six months 
in two vessels 255 register tons, in value 8250/., the decline of which may be attributed to 
the advices of the high prices of galls received from. Great Britain at the latter end of the 
year 1885 causing a larger supply of that article to be sent during the spring of 1836 than 
the market could consume. 

“The imports by foreign vessels for the first six months of 1836, were 1 French vessel 
of the register burden of 240 tons, value about 800/. : 1 Sardinian of 160 tons, value 
about 1200/. 

“ The foreign exports for the first six months were 2 French vessels, comprising 
together a register tonnage of 360, value about 20,000/. : 3 Sardinian vessels comprising 
460 register tons, value about 18,000/.; for the last six months there were not any foreign 
imports, and the exports were 1 French, 112 tons, value about 7500/., altd Tuscan loaded 
for Leghorn 1, of 188 tons, value 12,300/. 

“ It is to be observed that the British vessels coming to the coast of Syria are all 
entirely loaded, their cargoes being nearly equally divided between Beyrout and Alex¬ 
audretta, the larger portion rather for the latter place, and that of the 14 vessels arrived 
during the year, 5 only were enabled to find return cargoes, the remainder having- recourse 
to Smyrna or Alexandria, but 8 out of 10 go to the former place, whereas the foreign 
vessels come out with frequently not more than two-thirds of a cargo, and frequently much 
less, depending on the return, which they are almost, invariably enabled to find between 
Beyrout, this place, Tripoli, and Cyprus ; this is accounted for by galls, silk, and cotton 
being the staple articles of export, but which are not suited to the British market., the high 
price of the first preventing its more general use, which is caused almost entirely by the ex¬ 
pensive land-carriage they are subject to from Moussul, where the greatest part are col¬ 
lected : a portion comes from the banks of the Tigris to Aleppo. 

“ The direct importations for the supply of Alexandretta, and that, of the surrounding 
country, consist principally of grain, rice, and salt; the former coming mostly from the plains 
about Tarsous. The rice aud salt are imported from Damietta, on the coast of Egypt. 

“ The only staple article of export, the produce of the district of Alexandretta, is dips, 
or beshinet, made from grapes into a consistence resembling honey. The production of that, 
article, which is all made in the mountains, is about 350 to 400 cantars per annum ; of which 
about £00 to '250. are exported principally to Tarsous and Karamania. It forms a geeat 
article of food among the natives of the country. It is sold in the place at from 350 to 
400 piasters per cantar ; each eantar is equal to 500 lbs. English. 

“The district of Alexandretta extends from Cape Kanzyr, the southern point of the 
gulf, as far a^t Byas, the N.E. extremity, and comprises the towns of Beilan, with a popula¬ 
tion of about 1500 persons; Arzous, about 250; and Alexandretta, 250, with 20 
villages, containing a population of about 1500 to 1800. The inhabitants of Beilan are 
principally Turks, with a few Armenians ; those of Alexandretta are about half Greeks and 
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half Turks, and Fellahs, who observe the feasts and outward ceremonies of the Turks, but 
are idolaters in their religion. The cultivation of the villages is very precarious, and fre¬ 
quently not sufficient for the consumption of the district. About 40,000 trees were felled in 
1836 in the mountains for Mehemet Ali: the greater part were fit fpr ship-building pur¬ 
poses. They consisted generally of mountain pine, very tough and close grained, with a few 
oaks of rather inferior quality. For the transport of which 50 vessels, forming together 
about 20,000 tons, arrived from Alexandria during the course of that year. The sum 
allowed by the government for each man’s daily pay was 3 piasters = 1\d. sterling (the com¬ 
mon priffe for labourers being 5 piasters). • 

“ Duties .—On every loaded beast coming to, going from, or passing through Alex- 
andretta, there is a tax of 26 paras. Till this year only 6 paras. 

“ On every kilo of grain imported, 18 piasters ; on every cantar of dips made, 6 piasters. 

“The British imports, during the year 1837, were in 12 vessels, tonnage 1574, 
estimated value of*149,773/. sterling. 

The exports to Great Britain, during the year 1837, were only by one vessel, tonnage 
1 () r >, estimated value of 1710/. sterling. 

“ The foreign imports at Alexandretta, for the year 1837, were in four French vessels, 
tonnage 659, estimated value 15,439/. sterling; and exports by four French vessels for 
Marseilles, tonnage 562, estimated value of 4440/. sterling. Two Austrian, and three 
Sardinian for Genoa and Leghorn, of the united tonnage of 676 register, and estimated value 
of 13,550/. sterling. 

British atuLForeign Trade at the Ports within the Consulate of Aleppo, during the 

Year 1837. 


AliRlVE I>. 


n E PA ITED, 


NATIONS. 

N umber! 


1 

Number! 

Invoice 

Number 

! 

j 

Number 

Invoice 

% 

of 

Tonnage. 

of : 

Value of 

of 

Tonnage. 

of 

Value of 


Vessels.' 


Crews. I 

Cargoes. 

Vessels. 


Crews. 

Cargoes. 

PORT OP AfeEXANDRKTTA. 




£ 


1.591 1 


A" 

British... 

| 13 1 

1.720 

100 1 

155 177 

12 


93 

1,710 

French 

7 j 

1,017 

53 | 

15,139 

0 

887 1 

54 

8,855 

Austrian. 

1 

ISO 

1C 


1 

180 

10 

1 550 

Tuscan ... 

i i 

140 

» 1 


1 

M0 j 

l 

1,035 

Sardiuiau. 

! » ! 

270 

18 | 


2 

270 

15 

8,195 

Total. 1S37. 

•u I 

3,327 

197 | 

180,516 

22 

3.058 

181 

| 21.455 

1835. 

15 ! 

2.258 

130 

157,228 

15 

2,119 

122 I 

32,773 

PORT OP I, ATARI A. 








1 

French . 


1,328 

85 

21.153 

10 

1,371 

88 

! 11,803 

Austrian. 


423 

22 

10.770 

3 

590 

31 

j 500 

Sardinian. 


50ll 

35 

8,512 

4 

690 

36 

3,989 

Tuscan.. 


520 

37 

53,330 

5 

771 

45 

3.709 

Greek.. 


215 

25 

1,100 

3 

245 

25 

909 

Turk ... 


320 

2i 


3 

320 

27 

30 

Arab .. 


5,150 

409 

23,742 

55 

5,150 

459 

11,119 

Egyptian.. 


1,140 

100 

4,182 

9 

1,040 

91 

7,589 

Total. 1S37. 

92 

10,215 

801 

92,925 

913 

10,477 

813 

39,732 

„ 1835. 

105 

12,332 

1090 

121,217 

102 

11,047 

1036 

^29,713 

PORT OF TRIPOLI 









French . 


1,151 

75 

0,980 

2 

370 

18 

10,500 

Tuscan 

. 1 

100 

9 

2,800 

2 

304 

23 

3,279 

Greek. 

2 

140 

18 

300 

1 

70 

8 

1,009 

Arab . 

! 20 

2,570 

151 

9,092 

f> 

040 

45 

3,000 

Total, 1837 

31 

4,001 

254 

22,172 

11 

1,384 , 

. 94 

m 17,770 

„ 1830. 

35 

4,020 

257 

14,140 

16 

2>H4 

117 

37,440 

PORT OP TARSOUS, 1838. 









British 

French ., 

2 

340 

21 

In ballast 

2 

340 

24 

1,181 

5 

949 

50 

, 

5 

949 0 

50 

2,812 

Austrian 

1 

332 

12 



332 

17 

2.800 

Greek.... 

55 

4,000 

470 

28,900 

55 

4,500 

_ 470 

13,500 


95 

6,050 

380 

33,300 

95 

6,050 

• 580 

32,500 


8 

070 

70 

1.500 

• 8 

570 

70 

4,500 

Total. 

150 

12,947 

1212 

63,700 

160 

12,017 

1212 

89,826 
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Navigation and Trade of Alexandretta and Outports in 1841. 


A REIVED. DEPARTED. 


AI.KXANDRETTA, 
LATAKrti, & TRIPOLI. 

Vessels. 

Tone. 

Crews. 

* 

Valm* of 
Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

ALEXANDRETTA. 
British. 

20 

2,641 

157 

t‘ 

147.419 

19 

2.497 

150 

£ 

20,037 

French ... 

33 

4.1)12 

327 

• 43,779 

33 

4,912 

327 

r 0> .094 

Sardinian. 

0 

1,103 

90 

15,865 

0 

1,193 

90 

13,761 

Tuscan. 

4 

642 

36 

7,691 

4 

642 

36 

9,714 

Austrian. 

3 

635 

35 

1,248 

3 

635 

35 

4.265 

Arab. 

173 

10,303 

1409 

13,500 

173 

10,303 

1409 

14,067 

Creek. 

17 

1,060 

157 

2,500 

17 

1,660 

157 

2,450 

Total. 

259 

21,1185 

2211 

232,035 

25S 

21,841 

jf204 

114,388 


Of the 20 British arrivals, 9 vessels had manufactures, 2 manufactures and colonials, 
3 colonials, and (i twist. Of the 19 British vessels which departed, 9 had galls, 1 with 
yellow berries, 8 were in ballast, and 1 had tombak. 

TRADE OF DAMASCUS. 

Damascus, one of the oldest and most beautifully situated cities in the world, 
has a population estimated at from 120,000 to 150,000 inhabitants. About 12,000 
of whom are Christians and about 13,000 are Jews. It is 180 miles south-east of 
Aleppo, and 70 from Beyrout. This city is surrounded by a country of great na¬ 
tural fertility at the foot of the Anti-Lebanus ; and the rivers and clear streams of 
Damascus flow through and round the city, as in the days of Abraham and Ahab. 
The buildings are mean, but the houses of the rich are described,,as gorgeous in 
the decorations and furniture of their apartments. They have sparkling foun¬ 
tains and flower-gardens attached to them. An European costume is seldom 
seen in this most Oriental, in its manners, of Turkish cities. 

There is a great Khan, or huge building, frequented daily by the various 
merchants, and in this edifice and in 30 inferior Khans, purchases and sales arc 
conducted by the merchants, who have their countinghouses near them. Sales 
are made very generally for ready money, or to the regular caravan merchants 
on credit, often until they return the following year. Bazaars are numerous, and 
arranged for the respective tradesmen, such as goldsmiths, jewellers, druggists, 
hardware and cutlery dealers, ready-made clothiers, pipe-dealers, &c.; public 
cookg of whom there are more than 500, grocers, dyers of woollen stuffs, saddlers, 
shoemakers, leather-dealers, &c. 

Caravans .—Traders and merchants arrive and depart with the caravans to 
and from Mecca once a year; to and from Bagdad, Mesopotamia, and Persia, 
two of three r timcs a year; to and from Aleppo twice a month; to and from Bey¬ 
rout weekly. Damascus is one of the holy cities, and here the pilgrims as¬ 
semble on thfeir journey to, and separate on their return from, Mecca. 

“ There id a tribunal of commerce for the settlement of business disputes. It consists of 
9 Mussulmans, 2 Christians, and 1 Jew. It is said that the Mahomedan majority has seldom 
acted unfairly to the Christians. 
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Imports arrived and received at the Custom-house of Damascus.* 




1836 

• 

1837 


AltT 1C LES. 


Without 
J Teskcre. 

With 

Teskere. 

TOTAL. 

Without 

Tr»ker£. 

With 

Tt-skt-re. 

9 

total. 



110,246 

11,198 

121,447 

100 ,021 

12 700 

112 722 



3,1)14 

3,»U 

12,239 

.... 

12 239 



I0,t*5 


10,205 

4,728 


4.728 



3,118 


3,118 

23,470 

3,534 

.... 

3 534 



18.840 

4,630 

23 787 

3.460 

27,247 



4,503 

5,071 

75,122 

4,503 

5.055 


5 055 

Cochineal.. 

do. 

1,403 

7,434 

75,122 

8 791 
•60 210 

2,8 3 

11,644 
8fi 210 



1,1*28 


1,128 

3,594 

*200 

3,794 


do. 

45 


45 

117 

50 

107 

_ „ . . . \ bundles ‘21,016.) 

Cotton twut | diK0 , 1|3SB .j 

do. 

pieces 

75,701 

21,415 

21,030 

4,362 

30,801 

8,560 

115,022 

32,9*1 

102,228 

21,375 

35,282 

4,577 

137,510 

*25 952 


14.156 

36 095 

21,118 

9,419 

30,537 


do. 

2 039 

6,401 

1.790 

1 029 

2,819 


do. 

20,630 

8,452 

29,088 

20,039 

5,3/0 

25,409 


13,500 

13,500 

12...00 

12,500 


pieces 

, 


1,101 

1,101 



3,402 

19 299 

7 900 

2,8.0 

10,540 



5,040 

5,010 

2,436 

2.436 



11,0 17 

4,125 

78 

15,142 

106 

6,536 

4.755 

11,291 



153 

10 

109 



328 

32 i 






7,339 

7,330 

302,000 


1,071 

1,071 


tin. 

302,000 

41,000 

178,508 

11,370 

117,210 

117/2 JO 



.... } 

51,000 



do. 

do. 

230,878 

124,175 


190,577 

— from different places. 

:::: i 

15,402 

.... 1 


* The Teskerfc is a custom-huuse pass, for goods passing from the seaport or frontier to the interior—certifying 
that the duty has been paid. 


“ Mnhomedan Merchants .—There are in Damascus 66 Maliomedan commercial esta¬ 
blishments which trade with Europe. The whole amount of their capital is estimated at 
from 20 to 25 JlD(),000 of piasters—200,000/. to 250,000/. sterling. Of these houses, 
eight are believed to possess a capital exceeding 1,000,000 of piasters. There are two 
(Abderachman Asliim and Mahomed Said Aga Bagdadi) who trade with Bagdad, whose 
capital is estimated at from 1J to 2,000,000 piasters ; and one house (lladji Hussein 
Chertifchi) which is supposed to have from 2 to 2,500,000 piasters in trade. The larger 
houses generally trade with Europe and Bagdad; those of smaller capitals with Constan¬ 
tinople and Smyrna. There are about a doteen engaged in the Egyptian trade with Cairo 
and Alexandria, one or two with the holy cities of Mecca and Medina, and a few with 
Jerusalem, Nablous, and otlxer parts of Palestine. There is one of the principal houses 
whose commercial relations extend as far as the East Indies. 

“ Christian Merchants .—There are 29 Christian merchants at Damascus engaged in 
foreign trade, the whole of whose capital is estimated at to 5,500,000 of piasters. 
By far the wealthiest of these establishments is that of Han all Ilanouri, having a capital 
of from 14 to 2,000,000 of piasters, and carrying on a trade with England, France, and 
Italy, besides being a considerable manufacturer of Damascus stuffs. Several others 4f the 
Ilanouri family are engaged in foreign commerce, and are among the most opulent of the 
Christian merchants. A great proportion of the Christian commercial houses have con¬ 
nexions with great Britain. They arc less opulent than the Mussulmans or the Jews. 

“ Hebrew Merchants .—As a class the Jewish foreign merchants of Damascus are 
the *most wealthy. There are 24 Hebrew houses engaged in foreign trade, and their 
capital is estimated at from 16,000,000 to 18,000,000 piasters, making an average of 
from 6000/. to 70001. sterling each. Among them there are no less than nine houses whose 
capitals vary from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 of piasters. The two most opuleht are believed 
tobeMourad Farhi and Nassini Faalii, whose wealth in trade exceeds 1,500,000 each 
Most of the Jewish foreign houses trade with Great Britain. . * 

“ Retailers of British goods .— There are 107 shopkeepers who retail British goods in 
Damascus. The whole amount of their supposed capital is from 1.600,000 to 2,100,000 
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piasters, so that the average capital possessed by each is only from 150/. to 180/. sterling. 
Their bazaars are kept up to a great extent by of those who sell them goods on credit. 

“ IVoollen Shopkeepers .—There are 15 sellers of woollen cloths by retail. They are 
the most affluent body of the shopkeepers, and are deemed to have from 650,000 to 
800,080 piasters employed in all: making the average of their capitals from 400/. to 
500/. sterling; the wealthiest of them having about double that amount, and the lowest 
among them being supposed to possess from 200/. 300/. 

“ Stuff Manufacturers .—There are 14 Mahomcdaus engaged in the stuff jnanufac- 
tures of Damascus; their capital varies from*200/. to 1200/. sterling, and the whole amount 
engaged is from 600,000 to 750,000 piasters, giving on an average from 400/. to 500/. 
sterling. The two most opulent of these manufacturers arc dervishes. c 

“ There are 45 Christian establishments for manufacturing Damascus stuffs. Their 
total capital is from 1,100,000 to 1,500,000 piasters, or an average fro*i 220/. to 335/. 

“ The number of looms for silk and cotton stuffs in Damascus is about 4000; each of 
which produces weekly from 4 to 5 pieces, of 11 pikes in length by 1 in width, containing 
about 100 drachms of silk, and 100 drachms of cot ton twist of .Nos. 16 to 24. The price of the 
piece varies from 80 to 95 piasters. The price of labour is from 8 to 10 piasters per piece. 

“ The number of looms for cotton stuffs is about 400, which make each alxmt 7 to 8 
pieces per week, requiring about 200 drachms of cotton twist, Nos. 16 f o 24 ; each piece is 
11 pikes long and 1 broad. The price* is 20 to 21 piasters : the labour, 6 piasters per piece. 

“ Grocers and Druggists. —<4moors and druggists arc numerous, and arc computed to 
be about 80, having one with another, on an average, a capital ol‘ about 10,000 piasters 
each. 

“ Currcnci /.— Value of monies, according to the- firman proclaimed in Damascus, 
April, 18, 1838 — 

Piasters. Paras.] 

Old Gahadi . . . .60 23 j 

New Gahadi . . . 50 33 j 

Old Fumluckly . . . 43 10 

Old Selimi Funduekli . . 36 12 

New Funduekli of 4 Tubi . 34 () 

Selimi, from Constantinople . . 25 13 

Old Miihbub of Egypt, Nlastafane 24 I 
Egyptian Malibnb, Old NIalmiudi 20 24 

Old Adli . . . . 17 16 

New Adli . . . ..1528 

White Rubin Zaritfa . . 3 3 

“ At these rates coins arc ordered to he received and paid as legal tenders. 

“ It is calculated that a iniskal of gold of good quality of 24 kerats, is worth 13*. in 
England. The miskal weighs I -. 1 ,- drachma of 24 kerats. 

“ 100 drachms of silver, pure, is vtortli in England 21. 1C*. ; a quintal of England of 
112 lbs. weighs here 41.V okes. 

“ 100 English yards are = 130 pikes, country measure. 

“ The exchange in London is calculated at so many piasters per pound sterling, the 
recent rates being about 100 piasters, so that the piaster is = 2 -7/. 

“ Ou France the exchange is calculated at about 4 piasters per frtuic. 

“The oke = 400 drachms = 2-j- lbs. English, or 40 okes = 1 ewt. 

And 800 do. = 1 ton. 

, t ( 640 do. — 252 gals, liquid measure. 

' 720 drachms = 1 rottolo — . . . 5 lbs. English. 

100 Habbies of Jaffa = . . .39 quarters. 

<■ _ 1 f i pike = . . . . . 1 yard. 

The .Syrian eantar is 180 okes of Constantinople ~ 504 lbs. 

“ Quarantines and Bpards of Health .—The plague has rarely appeared at Damascus. 
Beyrout being the principal port of Syria is the principal quarantine station. The esta¬ 
blishment was, until lately, under the control of a Board of European consuls, and after- 


Piastcrs. Paras. 


Bed litibia Zarilla . 


2 

28 

Old Ga/.i . 


20 

5 

Alamduchi, or New (! 

iV/A 

17 

10 

Old Jusseli 

# • 

174 

4 

New Jusseli 

» 

173 

11 

Old Be-blik . 


16 

22 

Juzluek 

# . 

11 

23 

Bcshlik, with crescent 

of 5 . 

2 

24 

Altimishlik . 

, , 

3 

1 

Iklik 

, 

9 

39 
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wards under the care of the governor, and is specially managed by an Italian. We are not 
acquainted with its management since Ibrahim Pacha s retreat. 

“ The Board of Health at Aleppo, which watched over the sanatory state of that 
district, and superintended the quarantines, which were fixed by its authority on the 
northern frontier, from Aintab to Bir, and extends the same superintendence l>y«a qua¬ 
rantine into the defile of the Taurus. The Syrian quarantines exhibited the absurdities, the 
exactions, and the extortions of the lazzfret system in Europe.” 

Beyrout is the seaport of Damascus, from which it is distant about 70 
miles. It is little more than a deep roadstead, with good anchorage, the mole 
being neglected. Its population is estimated at about 15,000, and its bazaars are 
large, and generally well supplied with merchandize. The consul states in his 
report, written before the retreat of Ibrahim Pacha,— 

“ The internal trade of the country has increased within the same period, as native 
capitalists now venture to embark their fortunes in commercial speculations, which for¬ 
merly they did not venture to do. It would, however, be an error to suppose that the 
intcnH/ioiiril coimumjifioit of European goods in .Syria has materially augmented. No 
direct commerce is earned on betwixt Tyre, Sidon, or Acre, with England or other 
British ports, as no British subject, with a capital adequate to important commercial ope¬ 
rations, resides in those places ; but an internal, and I have reason to believe an increasing 
trade exists between those places and Bevnmt for articles of British produce. 

“ The importations in transit, forwarded to Damascus, not being for the consumption 
of that city only, go by the caravans to Bagdad, whence they are distributed in the ad¬ 
jacent countries. Those, again, destined for Aleppo find their way into Asia Minor, 
especially to the towns of Orfa. Diarbckir. Malatiah, Nivas, Ac. 

“ Beyrout is certainly, at present, the most flourishing commercial city in Syria in 
proportion to its size; and, as my personal observations have hitherto been confined to this 
place, I may be inclined to overrate the general commercial prosperity of the country. A 
wealthy class of Christians reside here, whose habits, both as regards dress and tlie con¬ 
sumption of # tfthcr luxuries of civilized society, exceed those of the generality of their 
countrymen. This body of Christians were, under tlie former government, refugees to 
Mount Lebanon, and have now returned to Beyrout since the Egyptian invasion. If any 
Christians feel a leaning to the present government, it is those who have found a security 
to their property under it, which they (lid not previously enjoy ; even these feel that they 
possess, by a most precarious tenure, their advantage." 

Ac cording to all flic information which we have since received, misrule, 
corruption, and insecurity, have succeeded the security of the military despotism, 
and severity of Ibrahim Pacha’s government: and this is confirmed by the con¬ 
sul, who states that the articles imported, have, in 1842, increased in quantity, 
hut being of a coarse kind, not in value ; that there is no safety or security in 
the intend^, and that the system of selling on credit has been greatly limited: a 
proof of commercial insecurity. 

“ With respect to the moral state of Syria, Mr. Moore, the consul, states it must be con¬ 
sidered as one of degradation—where man is no longer looked upon ns a free agent, and 
treated accordingly, it cannot be otherwise; and we need not be surprised if we meet with 
littfb of either rectitude or* principle, or dignity of conduct in the native 'Syrian ; whilst the 
reverse of this is too frequently found—intrigue, pusillanimity, and falsehood, forming the 
component parts of his character. In a commercial point of view, the position of Syria is 
highly favourable: its coasts afford facilities for the external supply of its wants, whilst its 
topographical position, as respects pSirt of Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, Bagdrpl, Persia, and 
Arabia, is equally advantageous for furnishing these countries with our produce. 

In a manufacturing point of view, Syria has lost, in proportion to her importation of 
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foreign goods, as well as on account of her diminished population, and the gradual im¬ 
poverishment of the country. Agriculture has equally declined for the two latter causes.” 

Colonel Campbell observes— 

“ Since the government of Ibrahim Pacha was established in Syria, the police has 
become much more efficient, and the government has been more regularly obeyed ;—that a 
far greater toleration of religious opinions has lyen introduced, and the punishment of 
offences has been more prompt and certain. The position of Syria, divided from Asia 
Minor by,the Taurus, and by the desert fron^the Euphrates, having more intimqten-elations 
with Arabia and Egypt than with any other parts of the world—no Turkish spoken, but 
Arabic, the universal language, would have all tended to cement the union with Egypt. 
In the former agents of the Turkish government, and those interested in Its abuses—in the 
robber hordes who hover about the frontiers—in those who dread, and naturally dread the 
conscription—and in the intolerant Mahomedans—there are, of course! 1 elements of great 
discontent, and desire for change. There is evidence of great improvement both in agri¬ 
culture and commerce. Thirty-seven thousand mulberry-trees have been planted in .the 
district of Beyrout, Sayda, and Tripoli — a large part of the plains of Esdredonand Bekan 
planted with olive-trees. The imports of cotton-twist increased from 200,000 lbs. in 1832, 
to 875,000 lbs. in 1835. Religious prejudices are weakened on the part, of the 'jlalio- 
medans towards Christians in general. Religious hatred and strife among Christian sects 
not lessened. There is a great chang-e in the Mussulman feeling as to their invincibleness. 
The loss of the Morea —the success of the Russians—the battle of Navarino—stoppage 
of Ibrahim Pacha at Kutaiah, by the influence of the Great Powers—the greater contact 
with Europeans, both on part of governments and people—the comparison of the intelli¬ 
gence, wealth, activity, intercourse of Christians with Mussulman authorities—have all 
tended to lower Mussulman pride and confidence. 

“ Mr. Moore, consul at Beyrout, gives the following rates of wages in the Beyrout 
districts: Field labour 5 to 6^ piasters = 12</. to 1 or/, j artisans, masons, and carpenters, 
14 to 15 piasters = 2s. lOd. to 3s. 1 Oct. 

“ .The annual cost of clothing for one of the labouring classes is 3/. to 4/.; food, 7/. to 
81. ; lodging, in town, 21. to 4/.; lodging, in country, 1/. to 21. —The habitation generally 
consists of two rooms. ' . 

“ Ports of Syria. —Exclusive of Alcxandretta and Beyrout. 

“ Mersin, the port of Tarsous, is safe for a limited number of small vessels. 

“ The port of Latakin (anciently Laodiccu) is small, the entrance to it very dangerous 
and intricate, with ruins falling into it; not more than two or three vessels can now anchor 
in it, and, except in the summer months, it is always considered unsafe. 

“ The port of Tripoli is very small, and cannot, be considered ail harbour, except for ves¬ 
sels of a moderate tonnage. The anchorage in the roadstead can only be made use of in 
summer. 

“ The hay of Akita or St. Jean d’Aere is large, but much exposed. It is frequented 
chiefly by French, Italian, and Austrian - vessels. British vessels seldom touch there. The 
anchorage at Hypka, under the southernmost point, affords some little shelter. 

“ The ancient ports of Jaffa, Tour (Tyre), and Sayda (Sidon), are now all choked 
up, and offer no security to shipping. * 

“‘The harbours on the coast of Syria are many of them susceptible of being sufficiently 
improved for the safety of trading vessels; but no undertaking requiring permanent 
security for capital and enterprise can be entered upon, while the condition of the country 
in regal'd to its administration remains under the Turkish pachas. 

“ In a reebnt report of the consul at Beyrout, lie states that internal disorder, and 
insecurity in respeCt to person and property, still prevail in Syria.” 
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Statement by Mr. Consul Moore of Arrivals of Merchant Vessels under British Colours, 
during the Years 1824 to 1837 inclusive. 


Number 

YEARS. of Tonnage. Crew*. Remarks. 

Vessels. 


1824 

15 


• 

1825 

19 

1820 

17 

1827 

13 

1828 

15 

1829 

17 


1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 


Three only of these 
vessels have the 
tonnage registered, 

making.401 Tone 

One only of tin sc 
vessels have been 
registered, making 002 „ 

j One only registered. I ll 


Wot registered. 
jOue only of these 

vessels has the 
tonnage register¬ 
ed, making.131 

jOne only of the»e 
vessels has the 
tonnage register¬ 
ed, making . 14 

Two only of these 
vessels have the 
tonnage register¬ 
ed, making .208 

| One only of these 
vessels has the 
tonnage register¬ 
ed, making .100 

Tonnage.. . .1400 


Ditto.1703 


Only one vessel has the omn-|The registration i.f vessels tu¬ 
ber of crew registered, xnak- gan in the year 1824, but not 
iqg 10 men. with every particular. 

It is impossible to give an ac- 
Not registered. curate statement of the ton¬ 

nage, crews, ar.d places from 
which the vessels arrive, as 
Only four vessels have the: they were not regularly re 
crew registered, making 33' gistered previous to the ar- 
mcn. rival of Mr. Consul Moore. 

Not registered. The departures are the same 

as the arrivals, and the ports 
Only three of these vessels! of destination are not regu- 
have the number of crew; larly registered, 
registered, making 23 men. : 

Not registered. N. R.—Great difficulty exists in 

ibtaiiiiug lists of (he foreign 
navigation. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Only six vessels have the num¬ 
ber of crew registered, mak- 
( iug 50 men. 

'[Only four vessels have the 
number of crew registered, 
making 30 men. 


Total....! 


British Trade within the Consulate of Bcyrout, during the Year 1835. 


ARRIVE i>. 


DEPARTED. 


Name of 
Vessel. 

Date of 
Entry. 

. cJ '• 
a bfi 
O X 

c-> a , 

^ • 

* * 

o £ 

Where 

from 

Delos. 

Jan. 

15 

13 *j 

7 

Liverpool 

Caroline... 

|Jan. 

30 

13«; 

7 

do. 

Royal William . 

March 13 

1 

m l 

7 

do. 

Emerald. 

May 

31 1 

150 j 

9 

do. 

Iris. 

June 

4 

125 j 

7 

do. 

Mary Hulket... 

July 

28 

183 

10 

do. 

Plym. 

Aug. 

31 

128 

7 

do. 

Pore . 

Sept. 

2 

143 

9 

{ London am 
i Liverpool. 




1120 

03 


• 



i 

• 


• 







Nature of 
Cargo. 


| Name of 
Vessel. 


s d 


Cambric, 05 Grescent. 
bales ; cotton j 
twist, 907 do.-Grace ... 
calico, 151 do. ; 
Lougcloths, 229' 
do.; indigo, *51 Dennct .. 
cases; itnit. Ital. 
shawls,130 bales;; 
prints, 82 do. ^Caroline . 
muslin, 230 do.;! 
shirtings, 45 do. jjl 
Iniadapolams, 

[327 ; handker¬ 


chiefs, 81 do ; 


Plym .... 


Where 

bound. 

Liverpool. 


Nature of 
Cargo. 


Inferior qua¬ 
lity of silk, 20 
London. bales ; cotton, 
100 do. : sheep's 
C Glasgow, wool, 10 do.; 
<. Greenock,or sheep skins, 15 
(. Liverpool, jdo. ; goat skins, 
,2230 do. j hare 
London. jskins, Ido.; hides, 
802 do.; madder 
{roots, 75 barrels ; 
gumTragaftanth, 
45 do.; gum Ara¬ 
bic, 3 do.; gum 
Calilme, 1 do. ; 
galls, 279 do. ; 
carpets, 1 bale i 
soap, 37 cases ; 
oil, 4 barrels ; 
clay, 2tl do. ; 
fruit, 12 cases ; 
tobacco, 8 bar¬ 
rels ; sponges, 8 
ditto. 


N. B.~-No direct trade exists betwixt Tyre, Sidon, Jaffa, and Acre (the outports under this jurisdiction.) and Great 
Britain. The vessels cleared out for England took in part of their cargo at Alexan^retta. 
















ARRIVED. 


D E PA ItTKD. 


NATIONS. 


British .. 
Maltese . 
Ionian .. 
Egyptian 


French ... 
Austrian . 
Russian . 
Sardinian 
Greek.. . 



Total, 1835.. ••••■» 
Total, 183(i... *.... 

Total, 1837. 

1841. 

British. 

Arab. i.. 

Turkish. 

French . 

Austrian. % .... 

Sardinian. 

Russian. 

Greek.. 

Total 1841. 



Tonnage, Depar¬ 
tures, Number of 
Vessels, and Num¬ 
ber of Crews, uot 
registered previ¬ 
ous to Mr. Con¬ 
sul Moore’s arri- 


20,000 
unknown 
in ballast 
3,128 
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“ During- the three first years 1 3 British vessels arrived and departed. 

“ Of the 35 British arrivals in 184 1, 31 vessels had general cargoes, 1 wheat, 1 pro¬ 
visions, and 2 had Syrian produce. Of the 35 British departures, 28 were in ballast, 8 had 
in part and in whole general cargoes, 3 had Syrian produce, and 1 JiaS galls. 

“ Sales and Payments.—Sales are generally effected at a credit qf three or four months, 
but the term is only nominal, as none of jhe buyers pay when it is expired. For the most part 
buyers only begin to pay in about a month after the stipulated credit is past, and six, eight, 
and even twelve months not unfrequcntly pass over before the final liquidation of tlxe debt can 
be obtained, and in very few instances can interest be obtained for the excess of credit. With 
buyers, who prove more than ordinarily dilatory in their payments, we are often obliged to 
apply to our cm*id to exert his official influence in forcing them to pay; and when the 
debtor is a ‘ Rayah’ (subject of government) this method generally is pretty successful, 
but there are verywfew of the buyers indeed who, from some ground or influence equally 
unintelligible, have not claimed and obtained the protection of some foreign power, and 
the difficulties which the consuls, who find it to their advantage to afford this protection, 
thiow in the way of obtaining this liquidation of a long protracted account, are of the most 
serious and vexing description. When the party owing and failing to pay is a ‘ Rayah,’ 
the consul has only- to address himself to the governor, who, on hearing the circumstances 
of the case, gives an order that the amount due be instantly paid ; and if this order be not 
attended to within a reasonable time, he proceeds to punish the delinquent. The case is 
far different with a debtor who has succeeded in obtaining the protection of a foreign 
power, as in this case all complaints must be made to the party protecting; and in every 
instance we have found their conduct such as to impress us with the idea that they find 
it their interest, as they- make it their practice, to screen the delinquent as much as in their 
power. And this protection system is by no means limited in its extent; for of the whole 
Christian commercial community of Beyrout we only know of one who is not protected 
by some consul or another. 

“ The constant tendency of the current coins to rise in amount is a source of the most 
perplexing uncertainty as also of considerable loss to us. It appears to us there is a con¬ 
tinual traffic in ifloneys going on. Certain coins frequently disappear, and are only again 
brought into circulation when their increased value offers a fair remuneration to the specu¬ 
lator or holder. This tendency of the currency to increase in value affects us in two ways. 
First, it offers a premium to the debtor to protract his payments as much as possible, as the 
coin, which if he pays to-day will bring- only a certain number of piasters, will in all pro¬ 
bability be worth 3 to 5 per cent more, if he can manage to withhold his pay-ment for a 
month or two longer. Secondly, in the loss we sustain by the increased value of moneys : 
for instance, we sell to-day at a price based upon the Spanish dollar being worth 21 
piasters, but we are unable to obtain payment before five to eight months, when the dollar 
has advanced perhaps to 21 J- or 22 piasters ; and thus we lose 2-', to 5 per cent, besides re¬ 
ceiving no compensation in the way of interest, and our calculations rendered doubly pre¬ 
carious—on the one hand by the uncertainty as to the time we shall be paid in full, and on 
the other, by' the uncertainty of the value the coins may have when we are paid. The 
different serafl's are in the constant practice of buying up all the coius which are in demand 
for exportation, and by curtailing their circulation in the first instance, they contrive to in¬ 
crease their value; and in the second, by becoming the principal holders, we are fortfcd to 
pay them an advance on the current value. JMauy of the coins are also ‘ clipped,’ and of short 
weight ; it is true they make a reduction of so much per grain for every grain of short 

weight, but that reduction in general is below the current value of the coin, and thus they 

gain by paying coins of short weight. For instance, the Dutch ducat, before the procla¬ 
mation, was in circulation at 46-j) piasters ; the full weight of the coin is 63 grains, :tnd the 
reduction allowed for short weigfit is -ijj per grain, leaving a very considerable gain to the 
Payer t as the following statement will show ; 

53 grains value at full weight . . . . . 46 ^0 

53 grains at (the ratoallowed for short weight) . 39 3Q 

„ ■ 

Difference . . 6 30 

Or nearly 14 per cent profit by paying coins of short weight ; this could be easily obviated 
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by fixing the value of every grain of short weight considerably above its proportion com¬ 
pared with the value of the coin. 

“ The British trade with Syria is by no means a reciprocal one, as all, or the greatest 
portion of the returns, must necessarily be made in specie ; and a continual drain of this 
nature lielps, in a degree, to increase the value of specie adapted for remittances, and like¬ 
wise influences the fluctuations to which it is subjqpt. The country produces ample means 
for paying for its importations in cotton, silk, and other exports, but owing to the very 
inferior quality of the former, and the unsalable manner in which the latter is prepared, 
they are not adapted for the English market. The export trade is principally carried on 
with France and Italy, and to those markets is sent, by far the largest portion of the cottons, 
galls, silks, gums, madder-roots, wools, <Xrc. exported from this coast. Tbit best information 
which we have been able to procure states the annual production as follows : 

“ Cotton : Acre and Nablous, about 22(H) tons.* 

Tarsous and Adana . 2500 


4700 

“ Silh, in all about 600,000 okes, or equal to J ,6,">0.000 lbs. English. Since 1834 we 
do not think any silk, except some few bales of waste, has been exported to England. 


Exportation of Silk from Beyrout in 18,'S3, 1834, 1835, and 1836. 



j 

1833 


1834 


-35 


183(5 'Total in 4 Y cars. 

DESCRIPTION. 



— 






-— • 


Halos. 

Francs. 

Halos 

Francs. 

Unit-,. 

Francs. 

Hull'S. 

Francs. Hales. 

Franca. 

To Franco. 

i»:i 

202.150 

(151 

1.302.300 

33s 

507,000 

820 

1,13(5,Oh 4 j 1908 

3,505,131 


j 317 

515.200 

Cl 3 

1,22(5,000 

592 

889,300 

590 

■ 1,025.7 05 2U2 

3,080.205 

Fu^land. 



11 

; 88,ooo 


.. 

3 

5,220 . 47 

93.220 

Greece. 

i .. 


2 

•1,000 




1 .. ! * 

4,000 

Til m an v . 

! 50 

102.000 

131 

202,000 

72 

109.125 

331 

581,227 , 590 

1,054.352 


i •* 

0,01)0 

10 

21,000 

27 

40.350 


i *. n 

07,350 

Austria. 


1(5,500 

13 

. 

20,000 

C 

10,287 

7 

30.485 1 45 

• 

83,272 

Total in each year. 

■ 5-2 

932,150 

1104 

2.929,300 

10 35 

1,556.002 

1700 

! 3.079,321* , 4811 

8,493,533 


“ The commerce of Bevrout and Damascus is greatly dependent upon that of Bagdad.”—* 
Extract from a statement drawn, up for Dr. Bowriny by a mercantile house at Bey rout. 

Exclusive of spices, sugars, drugs, and dyestuffs imported into Syria for the 
use or consumption of the country, or to be forwarded to Bagdad, the trade in 
such articles as are manufactured in the United Kingdom, requires some notice. 
British commercial houses were established in 1833. Before that time the 
manufactures of the United Kingdom were imported into Syria through some of 
the .Italian ports. The markets promised a constantly increasing demand, as 
the countries to the east became more and more in connexion with Aleppo and 
Damascus. The disturbed state of Syria has no doubt been injurious to the 
sales of British manufactures; but there are many foreign articles, especially 
Frendh woollens, which compete profitably, and even undersell those of England, 
in Syria as well as in the Levant. 

Goods wfcre formerly shipped by the manufacturers to agents at Beyrout 
or Aleppo, *and sold on credit. This system was followed by that of Syrian 
houses giving their orders for goods to the British agents at Beyrout; payments 
are made partly in advance, and partly on the delivery of the articles ordered. 
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The trade in cotton domestics had increased considerably during the more secure 
state of the country under Ibrahim Pacha. In 1836, there were about 20,000 
pieces of different measures imported from England into Aleppo, and nearly 
double the quantity was imported the following year. # • 

Damascus requires for its usg and sales 600,000 pieces, or about 800 
bales. In 1836 and 1837, 5336 bales, and 53 eases of British manufactures were 
imported'from the United Kingdom ; if bales only from France, consisting of 
Swiss prints; 293 bales of all kinds from Italy, of which a considerable part 
were British fabrics. The remainder was sent by the caravans to Bagdad or 
Mesopotamia; 94 bales were imported from Germany principally. The red caps, 
or tarbouches, worn, are chiefly from Italy, and the Consuls report that no woollen 
cloths arc imported from England ; that a trial was made, but did not -succeed, 
and France supplies Syria with Languedoc woollen cloths; Belgian woollen 
manufactures are also finding a market there. 

“ In 1836 and 1837 Aleppo received from France 398 bales, imported during the two 
last, years, each bale containing 12 pieces ; but the cloth from France is of such various 
qualities that it is difficult t<> name a price ; each bale is valued at from 4000 to 6000 
piasters, and as high as 80,000 piasters ; half the quantity for the consumption of Aleppo, 
and the remainder is exported to the Fast : only a hale or two are imported from Italy. 
Germany sent 44 hales through Trieste, each hale containing 12 pieces = 528 pieces; the 
value of each hale is estimated at from 8000 to 10,000 piasters, according to quality. Half 
of the above quantity is consumed at Aleppo, and the remainder goes into the interior. 

Damascus imported in 1830 ...... 6401 pieces. 

ami in 1837 . 2819 

“ No manufactured silks arc received from Great Britain. Aleppo imported, in 1836 
and 1837, liwm Lyons, only 10 cases during the two years, each case containing 10 pieces, 
each piece of 35 pikes; ruling prices 10 to 60 ps. per pike. French silks are not consumed 
at Aleppo or in Mesopotamia, but. they are generally purchased by the Persians.” 

The low prices and the d//cs of the light, cloths of Carcasson adapt them for 
all the Eastern markets. 

Paper for writing, and for windows instead of glass, is imported from Italy 
and France; glassware from Bohemia by way of Trieste. 

“ Of some of the staple articles of Great Britain, such as earthenware, iron, iron-plates, 
tin-plates, tin, loaf-sugar, lead, lead-shot, sheet-lead, tile consumption generally is in¬ 
creasing ; and should a regular and uniform system of government analogous to European 
countries, on a liberal basis and principles, be eventually acted on, it may reasonably be 
expected to increase still further. 

“ J-oaf-sunar is not imported from Great. Britain into Syria in the quantities it is sus¬ 
ceptible of being consumed; the French loaf sugar interferes, and competes successfully 
in its consumption. No obvious reason prevents the competition of Great Britain with 
other countries in this article. 

“ The trade in colonial articles imported is subject to more open competition from 
America, and from the ports of France and Italy ; which latter has hitherto, during the 
peace since 1814, nearly destroyed the trade between Turkey and Great Britain in coffees 
and «w sugars ; little of these articles is now imported from Great Britain into the sidtan’s 
ports, and none whatever into Syria. Cochineal and dyewoods are also imported from the 
saum quarter; and of all the colonial articles, East India indigo is the o.vly one which 
remains as au article imported in a tolerable quantity direct from*Great Britain. The Ame¬ 
ricans also import this article, and it finds its way from India, via the Persian Gulf and 
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Bagdad, into Syria; some may go to Mesopotamia, to Biarbekii', but not further into the 
sultan’s dominions through either that channel or by the sea from Syria, 

“ The articles of British -manufacture forming the bulk of trade are longcloths or gray 
domestics, cotton yam, muslins, and some nankins. The two first are of large importation 
for consumption; the former interferes with the manufacture of similar goods formerly 
made in Syria, and Ifiis entirely superseded the importations via the Persian Gulf of a 
similar quality from the East Indies. • 

“ Cotton yarn in its application for the manufactures of the country is, like a two- 
edged sword, cutting both ways ; it being ofgreat consequence as an article of «uf><luction 
by the British manufactories, at the same time furnishijig the manufacturers of cotton 
alone, and of cotton and silk goods of this country, with an article in general consump¬ 
tion, used for long under-garments, which checks the increased consumption of British 
prints. The manufacture of the finer cotton and silk goods of tins description has 
sensibly declined, but still a huge quantity of ordinary goods, both of cotton, and cotton 
and silk, is consumed.”— Consul's Rejiort. 


CHAPTER XIII, 

DlAKBEKIIl AND TURKISH KURDISTAN. 

Diarbekir is the capital of the paehalic of the same name, situated on the 
Tigris. It formerly, as well as Or fa, possessed a considerable share of trade, 
and goods are still forwarded to both from Aleppo. Diarbekir has greatly 
suffered, and its condition has been deteriorated by the depreciations of its 
neighbours the Kurds. The population is estimated at about 30,000, and the 
neighbouring country is naturally very fertile. It formerly had several manu¬ 
factories, and its bazaars have been usually well filled with merchandize. 

Turkish and Persian Kurdistan .—Kurdistan lies chiefly in the upper basin 
of the Tigris, and extends for some distance ovtr the adjoining mountains. 
The number of inhabitants is uncertain, and variously estimated at from 800,000 
to 1,200,000. They are Mahomedons of the sect of Omar, and acknowledge 
little or no allegiance either to Persia or to the Porte. The Turkish Kurds 
live chiefly in fixed habitations, and attend near the towns and villages to 
somd agriculture, and to certain trades. The Persian Kurds are a nomadic 
people, and often plunder their neighbours for the means of living: sheep and 
goats afford them, as well as the Turkish Kurds, the means also of sustenance. 
Agriculture js in the most rude state, and there is but^ little trade carried on 
with the country. 

The inlancj trade of Syria with Orfa, Diarbekir, Merdin, Moussoul, Bagdad, 
and other places by caravans, have long been of great and important value. 
As many as 5000 camels have been employed by these caravans, each camel 
carrying about 500 lbs. 
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There are several Turkish and Christian merchants at Oifa, Diarbekir, and 
Moussul, who exclusively carry on the trade from Aleppo to those places. 

Three-fifths of the capital employed, about 50,000 dollars* and of the credit 
accounts in the trade between Aleppo and Orfa, is stated by Jhe consul tolie for 
British manufactures, chiefly cottoiwtwist, calicoes, prints, muslins,and nankins; 
the colonial goods, &c., employ the remaining capital and credit. The returns from 
Orfa to Ji teppo are in specie. The duty paid at Orfa by the Rayas is 5 per 
cent on the invoice cost of goods. The cost expense of transporting goods from 
Aleppo to Orfa is from SO to 100 piasters per Aleppo cantrfr. Orfa supplies 
Aleppo and the fiorth of Syria with wheat and barley, and there is an active 
intercourse between Syria and Orfa by liir over the Euphrates. 

The commerce from A leppo to Diarbekir , and Alerdin, is in the hands of the 
Turkish and Christian merchants of the latter country, and conducted on the 
same plan as in the trade with Orfa, and the capital employed is about 100,000 
dollars, but a credit business is also carried on. Diarbekir is said not to take, 
however, more than 35,000 dollars from Aleppo, 25,000 of which are for British 
manufactures, and about 10,000 for colonials. The returns are partially made 
in galls, but the payments are chiefly in money. These merchants also fre¬ 
quently obtain, through the European Aleppo agents, goods direct on their own 
account from Great Britain. The expense of carriage from Aleppo to Diarbekir 
is from 200 to 250 piasters per cantar. The custom paid at Diarbekir is the 
same as at Orfd, 5 per cent on the value of goods. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


1’ACIIALIC Of BAGDAD. 


The extensive Turkish province now comprehended in the Pachalic of 
Bagdad embraces those once populous regions of antiquity, including Babylonia, 
Chaldea, a great portion of Assyria and the whole of Mesopotamia. Its most 
fertile parts lie between the Euphrates and Tigris, and the whole extends over 
a surface of more than } 00,000 square miles. Yet it is doubtful if # the popula¬ 
tion of the whole Pachalic exceeds 1,200,000 inhabitants. Here once stood the 
cities, of Nineveh, Babylon, and many others which do not now contain a single 
inhabitant. The Euphrates and ,the Tigris afford abundant water for inland na¬ 
vigation, as well as for irrigating the lands; and wherever cultivation appears, 
the crops are said to be generally abundant. These consist of wheat and most 
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other kinds of grain; tobacco* hemp, flax, &c. The administration is generally 
weak* extortionate, and corrupt, and property is said to be insecure. 1 he Kurds 
and Arabs acknowledge scarcely any authority. Under the Porte , no security and 
no infjprovement can be hoped for, in this beautiful and naturally fertile country. 

Trade of Bagdad .—This city is conveniently situated on the banks of the 
Tigris, about 190 miles above its junction with the Euphrates. The population 
is said to be yearly decreasing, and not at present, as estimated, abo've 65,000. 
Bagdad has for many ages been the great entrepot for the trade ( of the nations 
east, west, north, and south of this once famous emporium. The following ab¬ 
stracts, condensed from consular reports, embrace nearly all the information we 
possess relative to its present state. 

“ The trade of Aleppo and Damascus with Bagdad, the former through the detort, 
across the Euphrates at Anna or Hit, and the latter across the desert, by way of Tadmor, 
also traversing the Euphrates at Hit, is chiefly carried on by Mussulmans and Christians : 
some few Europeans are engaged in it; but hitherto British merchants have seldom ad¬ 
ventured on it. There is not often more than one caravan of from 7(H) to 1000 camels 
annually between Aleppo and Bagdad, and one of from 1000 to 1200 or 1.300 yearly 
between Damascus and Bagdad. 

“ It is difficult, or rather impracticable, to state the quantities of the different articles 
forming this commerce. Those sent to Bag-dad are chiefly cotton twist, calicoes, shirtings, 
prints, imitation shawls, woollen cloths, some d\es, unit an assortment of the different 
articles noted in the list, all of which vary extremely «-■ to quantity and prices according 
to the state of the respective markets: these articles are received from Europe generally. 

“ The chief articles received in return, independent I v of remittances in specie, which 
generally form the principal return, are Persian and llussitioch Tombak, galls, buffalo 
hides, East India indigo, pearls, Cashmere shawls, some Mocha eofli.-e, 'and an assortment 
of the other articles. «' 

“ The cost of carriage varies from .‘1.30 to -j.30 pia-tors per can tar, between Aleppo and 
Bagdad, and from 350 to 400 piasters per cantar between Damascus and Bagdad. The 
chief cause which enhances the price of carriage across the desert is the insecurity of the 
route from the menaced incursions of the Arab tribes, which frequently obliges the body of 
merchants of Bagdad to compromise and give considerable sums and presents to the chief’s of 
the Shammahk anil Anazee tribes at Bagdad, who become responsible for their respective 
hordes not plundering the caravan on its passage through their districts. These pre¬ 
sents vary according to the value of the caravan. The Aghali Arabs, who act as guards, 
and accompany the caravan, receive presents, and are paid as a kind of military and pro¬ 
tecting escort. , 

“ The customs duty paid at Aleppo and Damascus is paid indiscriminately both by 
Mussulmans, Christians, and Europeans. 

“ It is stated, on the authority of information obtained from the chief merchants in¬ 
terested in the trade between Damascus and Bagdad, that the trade of the former has con¬ 
siderably suffered from the declining state of the Bagdad market, arising from Persia no 
longer supplying herself to the extent it formerly did from Bagdad ; Persia now receiving 
her chief supplies, in the northern provinces, via Trebisond, from Great Britain and Con¬ 
stantinople, and in the southern, direct from India and the Persian Gulf.” 

AfoussTTL is situated in tlie paclialic of Bagdad on’the banks of the Tigris. 
Population about 30,000, of whom one-third are said to be Christians. It has 
been long in a declining state, and the streets are narrow, dirty, and gloomy. 

“ In the' trade between Aleppo and Moussul there are about 25 Turk and Christian 
merchants engaged, who& capital is stated to be from 170,000 to 200,000 dollars. Mous¬ 
sul takes annually from Aleppo to the value of about 150,000 dollars, of which the 
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greater part is for British manufactures, and the rest in colonials ; but since the occupation 
of that town and district by the Sultan’s pacha, from the fines and severity imposed on the 
population, the trade has declined. The returns are principally made in galls, and some 
specie ; the article of galls being one of considerable importance in wBich many merchants 
engage. The trade is considerably greater than of old, and offers t<j those engaged in it 
the means to carry it on, on a credit system, as the Moussul merchants arc considered the 
wealthiest in Mesopotamia. The carriage is from 350 to 550 piasters per cantor on all 
goods, w)iethcr by camels or mules. The inland duty to this place is heavy, hut it gives a 
free passag? to other places—that is to say, aTl goods except copper, as iron, lead, soap, 
pepper, and pimento, pay to the (Sultan's customs, on passing through Bir, a ‘ badgi’ of 
100 piasters personnel or mule load, and on their arrival at Mouysnl pay ‘ badgi’ 200 
piasters per load, with 2Jj per cent on invoice cost. Other goods pay ‘badgi’ 50 piasters 
per load at Bir, and* 100 piasters per load at Moussul, with 2.1 per cent on invoice amount. 

“ There is a trade between Moussul, Mcrdin, Diarbokir, and Orl'a, with Erzeroom, 
Karpout, and Trobisond, which cannot he specified or calculated ; but it consists in most of 
th i 1 articles received from Europe, and in articles of the country. It appertains to the 
jurisdiction of the Erzeroom consulate, and the trade is susceptible of extension, both in 
regard to the produce of these countries in galls, sheep's wool, Persian yellow berries, from 
Kaissariah, goals’ wool, buf-ealve and other hides, and for the consumption on that line of 
country, of cotton-twist, calicoes, manufactures generally, and colonials, which trade is 
carried on in the same way as the trade between Mesopotamia and Aleppo.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


TI KKISM ISLANDS. 

The Islands which appertain to Turkey in Europe and Asia, are adapted by- 
climate, soil, position, and harbours, to maintain a population in agricultural, ma¬ 
nufacturing, and commercial pursuits, which might render them, probably, as 
independent and powerful as the whole Ottoman empire in Europe is at 
present. The principal islands arc Cyprus, Rhodes, Candia, Samos, Kliio or 
Scio, and Mytilene. 

Cyprus. —This island is (54 miles from the coast of Syria, and 45 from Asia 
Minor. Its length is 131 miles. Breadth varying from 6 miles near Cape St. 
Andreo, to 20, 25, and 3G miles in the wider parts. The ancient Olympus, now 
Mount St. Croce, rises in the centre, and two principal ridges extend along a great 
part of the island. The country has been greatly neglected and oppressed. 
Malaria prevails during hot weather, from the absence of drainage. In winter 
cold.winds blow from the mountains of Asia Minor and Syria. .The soil is 
naturally fertile, and at one time maintained a population of nearly 1,000,000. 
Cotton, grapes, and all kinds of grain and fruits grow; but agriculture is in a 
most rude state. The corn crops are said to be nearly, monopolized by the 
pacha and bishop. Sheep and cattle thrive. Copper abounds, but the mines arc 
closed. Various minerals, and asbestus, are said to be abundant. Salt is made 
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on the sea-shore. Game and fish are plentiful. Nicosia, in the centre of the 
island, is the capital, population uncertain; but estimated at 48,000, more than 
half of which are Greeks. 

Bajfa, the ancient Paphos, is a sheltered port. Famagousta is also a well- 
sheltered, but neglected port, and the town Nearly in ruins. Jjarnica has good 
anchorage in a bay, from whence wheat and other grain is exported. , « 

Statement of the population of Cyprus in the year 18,41, calculated from the number of 
contributors to the Ccfaliativo, or personal tax, allowing five individual^ to each family : 
Greeks, 70,000; Turks, 30,000; Catholics, 400; Marouites, 450; Armenians, 100. 
Total population, 100,950. 

Statement of the produce of the Island of Cyprus, taken upon an average of five \ ears. 


ARTICLES. 


Whvat. 

Barley. 

Carrubia. 

♦Colocymli. 

Commanderia wine 

Bed ditto. 

Cotton.. 

Hemp. 

1 an seed.. 

Madder. 

Bitch..... 

Salt . 

Silk 

Wool. 

Tobacco.. 

Olive oil.. 

Sesame. 

Cheeses. 

Raisin*. 

Lambskins. 

Vinegar . 


tfuantirj. EiJi'iish'vVeieht. 1 rrice ' 



300,000 iniarters 

37.500' 

per quarter 2Qs 


toil .0011 

do. 

75 0 0! 

do. 9s. 


IlOO CWt. 

(13,392 

per cwt. 5s. 


.(M'O* 

do. 


do. 43*. 


ii-'O’calls. 

‘Mi ,000j 

per gallon tkl. 

• do. 

. 


1,150.000 

do. 3d. 

'can tars 

•2,500'i 

wt. 

12.053 

per cwt 50s. 

jokes 

90.000 

do. 

*2,100 

do. (Is. fid. 

| do. 

■20 non. 

do. 

50(1, 

do. 9*. 

'em i tars 

1,200 

do. 

5.7K7 

do. 24* 

oke* 

ltm.ooo. 

do. 

*2 

do. Ns 

do. 

7.000.000; 

do. 

198,21 SS 

do. 5d. 

do. 

15,000 

do. 

401 

do. 39/. 

'cautaTs 

1,000, 

do. 

4.M11 

do. ‘20*. 

Oke* 

jon ooo 

do. 

2.t.<8 

do. 50*. 

j do. 

150 000 

do. 

4.017; 

do. 37*• 

! do. 

100,000 

do. 

2,07* 

do. 1H*. (Id. 

number 

1‘25,000 


i 

each V^d. 

'nkes 

150.000 

do. 

■1.017 

r per cwt. 9*. 4d. 

ii ii other 

30.000 



each .1(1. 

oke* 

‘200,000 galls. 

so ,000 

‘per gallon 54. 


Trade of Cyprus for the Years 1838 and 1839. translated from Bulletin of Minister of 
Commerce, Paris (1842). Number and Tonnage of Vessels, distinguishing the 
Countries to which they belonged, which Entered at, and Cleared from, the Island of 
Cyprus in eacli of the Years 1838 and 1839. 


183H | 1H3!I 


CODN T n 1 E S. 

t Entered. 

Cleared. 

Entered 

Cleared. 


Mo. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tuns. 

No. 

Ton*. 


154 

42 

19 





11,212 

3,000 

1,217 

1,193 

■- 

11,176 

1,877 

621 

Caramania. 

. 

3)302 

‘2,215 

35 

19 

3,1(11 

29 

16 

27 

H 

Algiers .. 






24 

3,420 

Tu*cany, Leghorn. 

7 




j • 


{ 7 

1,045 

140 

390 

Sardinian Mates, Genoa. 

Austria, Trieste, and Venice. 

3 

' 048 

3 


570 

509 

England . , 









• • 


2 





* 


2,785 

20 

L 






23 

25 

2,281 




ou 


2,022 

14 

1.20H 






28 

I.SflS 

31 

2,109 

TLtal... 

361 

40,152 

355 

39,850 

200 

24,540 

235 

' 24,207 








































Statement of the Value of Imports into, and Exports from, the Island of Cyprus in the 
Years 1838 and 1839, distinguishing the Countries traded with. 




Imports. | 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports 



£ ! 

• 15,000 f 

£ 

19,500 

£ 

3,280 

2,400 



11 500 i 

100 

800 

240 


1 ,88ft 

500 

1,400 

040 


l s in 

31,120 

0,280 

28,520 


7,040 ; J 


) 5,320 






Austria, Trieste, and Venice . 

4,720 j 

3,810 

4 40 

3,7-20 

1,040 

»•** 

ils.Ua _ ... .T . 

200 j 






30,500 I 

8,810 

5,020 

4,520 



2,480 ' 

720 

2,100 

TliO 

Coasting trade. 


1.920 1 




Total. 


80,800 ! 

7 4,SOU 

28,813 

45,000 


The principal articles composing the trade in 1839 were as follow : 

Import*. Countries whence imported.} Exports. 

£ 


Countries wbitker exported. 


rp. - .. _ f Tuscany. 1 , 820 ' (France. lUmn 

Tissues of cotton. 3,740 j A|1J , tria ... I.ooo Silk.13,072 \ Genoa and Leghorn. 792 

Tissues of wool . 2,888 j .j*.^*** 1 


,mo; 

172! 


a nee . 

Tuscany 

sponge.::::::::::: ,0 ' 

Rice, vegetables, and \ Syria. 1,0 Ml 

dried fruits. 1,920 \ Egypt . 

*■«“. 

Metals, raw and ina- l I u.*cany 


I Austria. 
f France . 


400 
10,144 
7 IB 

560 

600 


nnfactured 
Coffee 
Cotton thread. 


>0 

sso 


580 


1,012 ) Constantinople. 480 


1,401 


( France., 


/ Austria. 

1,300 Constantinople.. 

Pottery, delfware ar?A 5 France. 

glasswares .... . 9 . .. 1.29(5 ( Austria. 

Gunpowder. 1,040 Tuscany. 

Crain—wheat, barley, ) ~ 

and meal . .. . w0 J Caraman.a . 

l Constantinople . 

Specie—gold and silver 5,000 '. Snnma. 

( Syria. 


900 


1.500 

1.500 
2,24ft 

7 10 
2 800 


.. . 1 ,. no.. ; oi-iioa and Legliorn 

Cotton wool. Vl.iAU 1 \„ 9triil . . 

(. London. 

Grain-wl'eat aud bar- ^ ^ 1 Con.tantlnople. 3,S40 

Madder. 3,S0Clj l'Wc" 1 ’".'. 

"no..3,«n«j 

400 Sponge.. 2.S00 France. 

fit »> •> mo J - Syria. 1,200 

592 Ul, “ *. 2,0,0 t Austria. 3<>0 

452 Leather am! hides. 500 France. 480 

I,Old Tissue, of ration <Na. > lWantillop i c . 940 

c , .... . u , n 5 Couna and Leghorn. 440 

1,0(10 s rocK—told and mil cr *10 },, rallc0 . b . 400 

0011 
400 

* The imports of grain hi 1K3S amounted in talue to 41,210/., of which 28,920/. was from Constantinople, anil 
12,720/. from Syria and C.trunianid. 

t In 1838, the export of this article amounted in value to 7400/., of which 7200/. was to Constantinople, and 20ft/. 
to Smyrna. 


The direct trade between the Island of Cyprus and France in the Years 1838 and 1839 
was as follows: 


Tissues of XV ool . 

Cotton. 

Coffee. 

Sugar. 

Pottery, de.lf & glasswares .. . 
Metals—iron, steel, and tin ... 
Leather and hides, tanned .... 

Cochineal and Indigo. 

Fish, coil... 

Other articles .. 


e. 

1838. 

1839. 1 Exported to France. 

1838. 

1839. 

.■£ 

.t .£ 

C i 

£ 

£ 

020 ) 

1 120 *» ,!W 
1,1 120 

? .» ..... Cotton wool. 

j ■‘■•“"silk. 

13,520 

10,444 

100 ( 

11,500 

11,880 


952 

900, Madder. 

3 000 

4,500 


900 

7SO Sponge. 

2,800 

2,800 


8(10 

592 Wool. 

l .BOH 

740 


252 

272 Wines. 

400 

100 


240 

400 Hides, raw, ami leather. 

240 

480 


240 

200 Specie, gold and silver ., 

800 

400 


100 

100 

208 Other articles .. 

5041 

200 

110 


The following is a summary of the trade of 1839 as compared with 1838 : 

avioBtion Increase. Decrease. Trade (value). Increase. 


Navigation (tonnage) 
General trade, entered 
cleared 


1'rade with France, entered .... 12 j per cent 
»» cleared.19$ „ 


Trade (value). 

39 per cent. General trade, imports 

39 „ exports . 

• Trade with France, imports.23 per cent. 

exports • 


Decrease. 
64J per cent. 
23 


In the general import trade some manufactured articles have experienced a decrease. 

VOL. ir. 
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Com exhibits a remarkable falling off. In 1838, corn was imported to the value of 
44,240/., to supply the bad harvest; and in 1839, only to that of 240/. 

In the export trade, the decrease has been chiefly in native cotton stuffs, cotton wool, 
grain, madder, wool*and wines. 

Tkc variations in the trade with France ate too insignificant to be mentioned. 

Generally spcakiAg, the export trade of the island of Cyprus is more important than 
the import trade. This is owing to the surplus? of agricultural produce in the island, as 
well as to the few wants of the inhabitants, and the state of comfort in which they arc 
placed. "A contrary result occurred in 18?.8 it is true, but that w'as owing‘tA the had 
harvest of corn, when the island was obliged to draw upon Turkey, Egypt, and Syria, to 
the amount of more than 4-1,000/. t 

The political events which have for some years agitated most of the countries of tlm 
Levant, have doubtless tended to restrain the commercial transactions ol the island of 
Cyprus with foreign countries ; hut the ipiarantine to which its produce is exposed at 
lleyrout has an equal effect. In consequence of the quarantine arrangements, vessels 
coming from Europe, instead of proceeding straight to tlieir destination, make for lieyi nit, 
and there discharge their cargoes, which are then conveyed to Cyprus in coasting vessels, 
as the produce of Syria, whereas they are generally the products of the varioug states 
of Europe, and especially of France. 

Statement of the Value of the principal Articles exported from the Island of Cyprus, 
distinguishing the Trade with each Country in the Year 1841. 


A It T I C I, E S. 

Ku gland. 

France. 

Austria. 

limed:;. 

Tuscan y. 

Greece. 

Turkey. 

TOT At.. 


£' 

J£ 

£ 

£ 

i r 

£ 

j£ 

£ 

Bariev . 







300 

300 

Carrtibia . 




o; ,»'• 


... 

1,270 

10 400 

Colocynth . 



<iO 





1 10 

Commanderia wine. 



]>SI» 


tiSO 



2,560 

Red wine and arrack ... 







f ,500 

6,500 

Cotton. 


8 SUO 

1050 


; s5o 


210 

10.010 

Old c »pper. 



100 





100 

Printed calicoes. 







0,500 

0,500 

Hemp. 







150 

150 

Linseed and ht same_ 


SO 

125 



... • 

5 

‘210 

Madder . 


80 

|M) 


300 


, .... 

1,630 

Pitch. 






... : 

* 10 

840 

Salt. 







1,500 

1 .500 

Silk. 


7,500 



*21*2 


1(50 

s, 1 7*2 

Skins. 

.j ... 

200 

... 




35 

*235 

Wool . 


200 



lfijll 


30 


Sundries . 


108 


4*25 


45 

3,000 

4,538 

Total . 

.... aso 

17.708 

arius 

0555 

1 

45 

21.730 

56.505 


Statement of the Value of the principal Articles imposed into the Island of Cyprus, dis¬ 
tinguishing the Trade with each Country in the Year 1M1. 


ARTICLES. 


British iron. 

British manufactured cotton 

Foreign ditto .. 

Coffee. 

Sugifr. 

Broad cloth. 

Powder and shot. 

Salt fish. 

Wine, spirits,ami liquors ... 

Glass and earthenware. 

Dressed leather , 


Paper w ...». 

Planks*.:. 

Soap. 


Rice , 


Tobacco..... 

Vitriol ./.. 

Red caps . 

Canvass for bales . 

Worked copper^. 

Nails.: ... 

P. pper, cinnamon, indigo . 

Staves ... 

Sundries.. 


Total . 


France. 

\usfria. 

Tunrany. 

Greece. 

Turkey. 

TUT At. 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

630 

‘20 

.... 

60 

.... 

7.10 


60 

820 

.... 

6,000 

6,880 

350 

*250 

350 


1,600 

2,550 

020 

15 

85 

.... 

600 

1,620 

1150 

450 

110 


280 

1,000 

2500 

120 


.... 


2,620 

140 

50 

650 

.... 


810 

80 

35 



720 

835 

‘20 


2 


«... 

22 

450 

310 




700 

1000 

100 

500 

"is 

• ••• 

1,615 

100 

.... 

70 



170 


160 


.... 


* iCiO 

.... 

.... 

.... 


270 

270 




.... 

175 

175 


«... 


.... 

130 

130 


10 

11!! 

.... 

* • • • 

* as 


50 

150 


100 

300 


.... 

i .... 


600 

600 


200 

.... 

.... 

.... 

200 


60 

.... 

.... 

.... 

60 

170 

50 

10 


100 

420 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

300 

500 

175 

750 


120 

800 

1,845 

7730 

2600 

2747 

105 

11.065 

‘2.5.327 
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Rhodes, so famous and rich in ancient times, and afterwards so highly im¬ 
portant, under the knights of St. John of Jerusalem,—and with a climate mild 
and healthy, and a soil capable of yielding in abundance the richest products of 
grain, vegetables, and fruits, is now a wretched and thinly inhabited island* 

It is 44| miles long, and varies fr*m 14 to 18 miles in breadth. Dr. Clark, and 
all other recent travellers, extol its natural beauties and advantages, and the 
fragrance of its orange and citron groves. The island of Cos, and several other 
smaller Turkish^islands, are described as of equal beauty and fertility. 

Samos is about 30 miles long, and 7 to 9 broad. It is fertile, and produces, 
e ven with bad culture, wheat and other grain, cotton, silk, wine, olives, oranges, 
figs, &c., and exports corn, grapes, and raisins. Population about 30,000, chiefly 
Greeks, are described as miscreants, who voluntarily surrendered to the Turks. 

Scio is somewhat larger than Samos. Population, variously estimated at from 
75,000 to 150,000. It is mountainous, with fertile valleys. Dr. Clark calls it 
the paradise of modern Greece. It however grows a little corn, silk, mastic, 
lemons, oranges, wine, olives, cotton, almonds, &c. K/iio, the capital, is de¬ 
scribed as the cleanest town in the Levant. With the exception of the period 
which immediately succeeded the Greek revolution, the island has, generally, 
been subjected less to Turkish rapacity than any other of the Greek islands. 
It has numerous Greek and Roman Catholic churches. Previous to 1822, there 
were several silk and damask manufactories. The part which some of the 
inhabitants took’in the Greek revolution, and who put a small Turkish garrison 
to the sword,.led to a large Turkish force being landed, who massacred, it is 
said, 20,000 of the population, pillaged and laid waste the whole island, and 
carried of! nearly 20,000, chiefly women and children, as slaves. Its commerce 
and industry forsook the island in consequence, and the principal inhabitants 
who escaped the massacre fled to Greece. 

M vtilene (Lesbos) is C2£ miles long by 17 to 18 broad. It is fertile, 
and yields corn, olives, grapes, figs, cotton, silk, building-wood, oil, fruits, and 
Pine timber, and pitch are among the expor's. The population is estimated 
A r aguely at 40,000, nearly half of whom are Greeks. Under a mild and just 
government this once ricn and populous island would soon become of great com¬ 
mercial value in the amount of its exportable produce. This observation applies'to 
Marmara, Imbro, Scarpanto, and numerous smaller islands belonging to Turkey. 

Crete, usually named Candia by Europeans, and Kriti by the Turks, is 
about 161 miles in length, and varies in breadth from 7 miles in qpe narrow 
place at Istrona, to 9£ in the next, and to 49 from Cape Matala to the town of 
Candia. The average breadth may be computed at 21 miles. It is divided into 
the three provinces of Candia, Caqea, and Rctimo; each of which are divided 
into districts; in all 20 districts. Under Mehemet Ali the country-was justly 
governed, comparatively to its administration under the rule of the Turks; and, 
in 1837, when he visited the island, he abolished many absurd restrictions on 
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trade, and especially that which prevented foreigners having any trading inter¬ 
course with the interior. Under Turkey, despotism and extortion were the cha¬ 
racteristics of the pachas and their dependant agas; and since the resumption 
of th& government,by the Porte, we fear that neither the security of the people, 
nor the prosperity of the island, is likely toaadvance. 

Crete is capable of maintaining more than 2,000,000 of inhabitants: the po- 
pulation at present does not probably exceed 150,000. 

Trade or Crete. The following are condensed statements, taken from 
various consular reports; and from Dr. Bowring's Report on Candia, and also 
from statements published at Trieste in the Austrian Lloyd's Journal. 

“ In fourteen mouths of die two rears 181“ and 1818, the following vessels were loaded 
with olive oil: .54 French with 70,510 barrels; 22 Austrians, 22,155 barrels; 8 Sardi¬ 
nians, 1 1,200 barrels; 2 lonians, 1153 barrels; 2 Greeks, 8781 barrels. Total, 118,770 
barrels of Venice ; worth at that time about 131 , 800 /. sterling. , 

“ A considerable commerce in raisins, carobs. ami wine w as carried on. 45 manufac¬ 
tories of soap existed, which supplied Constantinople. Smyrna, and other parts ot Turkey. 

“ The Turks and Greeks who carried on this trade brought back in return manufac¬ 
tures, &t\, for the consumption of the island. 

“ France furnished direct some cloth, Ac., and Austria supplied nails and glass¬ 
ware. 

“ As soon as the Revolution broke out in Greece the Spakiotes and the rest of the 
mountaineers llcw to arms, and soon succeeded in driving the Turks into the fortresses, 
where immense numbers fell victims to the plague, which committed great ravages for 
nearly live years. The Turks having' been subsequently reinforced by several thousand 
Albanians took the field, and with some little success. 

“ Many of the peasants left the island, others retired to the summits of the mountains 
with their wives and children, but others, le.-s fortunate, fell victims to,-the Turks, their 
houses were burnt, and their lands laid waste, nnd thousands of olive trees* were felled to 
supply the troops with fuel. Whenever the possessions of the Turks fell into the hands of 
the Greeks they were treated in the same manner ; and, although seven years have elapsed 
since the restoration of tranquillity, the ruined farms and villages in every direction show 
to what an extent this destructive system was carried. 

“From 1821 to 1830 little trade existed, but this little was very lucrative. 

“ The Greeks had in general the command of the sea, and prevented the arrival of 
supplies ; the few cargoes therefore which reached their destined port left large profits. As 
long as the Greeks were masters of the country they established a council at the village 
of Margaritcs in the province of Ketimo, and any merchant wishing to load a cargo of oil, 
sent thither an agent to treat with the council for the price; after which a place was fixed 
for the delivery, to which the vessel went, and the quantity was then delivered by the pea¬ 
santry in presence of the troops of the council. 

*“ The allied powers having dec ided that Crete should he given to the viceroy of Egypt, 
the Cretans, in 1830, laid down their arms, the government of the island was confided by 
the viceroy to Mustapha Pacha, an Albanian, who had commanded a body of men here 
during the whole of the Revolution. To assist him in the discharge of his duties three 
councils were established, one in eaeli province, composed of the cadi, treasurer, douannicr, 
and t thcr fimetioharies of the province, also a Turkish and Greek representative for, each 
of its districts, chosen, not by the persons they represent, hut by the pacha, from whom 
also they receive a salary. A president with a high salary, and who was either an 
European o/ Asiatic Turk, was also appointed by the viceroy to each council: this 
person was considered the governor of the province, when the pacha was absent. 

“ When the viceroy,took possession of the island he declared to the council and to the 
inhabitants, that he would impose no new taxes, but content himself with those established 
by ancient usage; he had so far departed from this declaration in 1833, that a variety of 
new taxes, amounting to nearly 1000/. per aimum, were levied. 
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“ The Greeks and Turks collected in great numbers in the neighbourhood of Canea, 
and made representations to the consuls of England,. France, and Russia. As soon as the 
viceroy heard this, lie sent a number of troops, and the assembly separated; about 32 were 
taken and hung’ in several parts of the island. • 

« The population previous to 1821 was about 260,000, nearly one-half Mussulmans, 
the rest Christians. In 1830, the above number was reduced by einigration, plague, and 
civil war, to less than one-half. In lt&2, according to a census taken by the metropo¬ 
litan, the Greek rayahs amounted to about 60,000, and the whole island contained, in 1838, 
at least ^36,000 souls, exclusive of 4504 Albanian and Arab troops. 

“ The proportions may be c'wisidcred as follow : 

Greek rt%'al population . .... 100,000 

Turkish 27,000 


# Cities 

of Candin 

lletimo, 

Canea. 


Turks . • 

9,000 . 

3.000 . 

. 5,000 


Greeks . . . 

2,500 . 

700 . 

. 1,800 


Jews .... 

20 . 

20 . 

200 


• 

Foreigners, principally Hel¬ 

i 1.520 

3,720 

7,000 


lenes and loniaiis 

l l 

cT 

280 . 

4,000 . 

. 1,000 

. 8,000 



— 


24,000 

lllack male and female slave 

s 

* * 


2,000 

153,000 


" Tile number of Greeks, both in town and country, has greatly increased ; this is to 
he attributed to the return of many of the emigrants, to the absence of plague, or any 
other unusual maladv, and to the number of marriages which took place immediately on 
the return of traifquillitv, and which still continue, because the peasant finds it advantageous 
to have a wifeVdio will prepare bis meals and aid him in the management of bis farm. 
Children, as "non as they attain the age of seven or eight, are also an advantage, being 
useful in watching the flocks, collecting olives, and many other trifling occupations. 
Children are much more numerous in proportion than adults ; there is scarcely a family in 
which there are not three or four under the age of eight. 

‘"Owing to the loss of life amongst the males during the revolution, and the departure 
of those who have entered the service of the viceroy, the females greatly exceed in 
numbers the males ; about. 600JLJ reck marriages take place in a year, and tile proportion 
of births to deaths may be taken at three to two. 

“ A chain of mountains runs from one extremity of the island to the other, having on 
each side many fertile valleys and plains. Those which have rivulets running through 
them are, from June to the end of September, very unhealthy, fevers being prevalent in 
them ; so that although very productive, and offering facilities for the conveyance of pro¬ 
duce to market, most of the peasants prefer residing in the hills, where the land is less 
fertile, but where they are sure of enjoying uninterrupted health. » 

“ The productions of the soil are— 

“ 0/7.—Although great numbers of olive-trees were cut down during the revolution, 
the population is still insufficient to attend to them all ; the onlv culture they receive is the 
having the ground in which they stand ploughed. The fruit is allowed to drop of itself, it 
is then collected hv the women and children employed for that purpose, \vlio receive for their 
trouble one-third of what they collect. If the crop he good, one-fourth is generally lost 
for want of hands to gather it up. 

?I In the district of Apokorona the fruit is beaten from the trees, but this is considered 
to injure them, and certainly they arc smaller here than in any other part of the island. 
Tlie fruit, as it is collected is put into heaps, and, as soon as the quantity is sufficient, it is 
taken to a mill of the rudest and most simple description, where it is bruised; after which it 
is put into a wooden press, worked by two or four men. The oil from this first pressure 
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belongs to the owi 
mass is then again 


owner of the olives, out of which the government receives a «wenth. The 
win put into the press, and an oil of an inferior quality extracted, in quantity 
. , , , .1 i' , . a:. „:i ,11..into sevenths, one 


the oil thus produced, 'after deducting the seventh, is divided equally among the workmen 
and the owner of the mill. Those persons who hnVe not mills of their own are obliged to 
take their olives to those of the government ; and no person is allowed to erect a new one 
or repair nfi old one which may not have beeif worked since the revolution. Fr<W want of 
care, the oil is not much esteemed in Europe, except for nicking soap. The villagers bring 
it in skins and sell it to people who keep magazines; it is then put into V’rgc wooden re¬ 
servoirs ; the purchasers have in general advanced money to the peasants months before 
the recoha, for which they receive the counter value in oil. Two motions ot gallons of 
oil is considered an average crop, and an abundant one will produce more than 3,000,000. 

“ Silk is produced in small quantities, a good crop will not amount to more than 8000 
okes; it is considered equal to that of Adrianople. . ’ 

“ IJinc and 1 {nisiits. —The vines were almost totally destroyed during - the revolution ; 
great numbers, however, have since been planted ; the produce ol wine is snfiieiept tor 
the consumption, and the quality is as good as that ot any wine of the Archipelago. 
The black raisins exported from Candia are of inferior quality, and used for distillation. 

“ Carobs. —About 2000 tons are produced annually in Candia and Ketimo. 

“ Valonia. —This article has not till very lately been attended to. 

“ Oranges and Lemons. —Of these there arc great quantities, and they form a con¬ 
siderable article of export. 

■■ Cotton, flax, tear, hone//, linseed , almonds, and rfnsnuts are also produced. All, 
except the two first, arc exported in small quantities. 

“ Corn. —Sufficient earn, baric;/. oats, brans. Ac., for eight or nine months’ consump¬ 
tion is grown. The wheat and barley are of very line quality. 

“ Sheep and Goats. —About 000,000 sheep and goats are led on the mountains, each 
of which gives on an average half an oke ( 1-V lbs. English) of coarse wook Their milk is 
made into cheese ; each female gives about one oke (2) lbs. English) in a yt'-ur: the milk 
of cows is never used, there being - a prejudice against it. 

“ Horned Cattle. —Of horned cattle there mav he .10.000. used principally for plough¬ 
ing. These pav no tax whatever, neither do horses, mules, or asses ; of these the number 
is at least 20,000; no improvements have been made in agriculture for centuries. 

“ Returns of Produce. —Arable land, if sown with wheat, produces six to twelve fold. 


Barley and oats in proportion. The cultivation increases with the population. 

“ Manufactories .—There arc now at Candia nine, at Ketimo six, and at Catiea eight 
soap manufactories at work, and they can produce G0O0 tons of soap annually ; hitherto not 
much more than one-half of that quantity has been produced. Each manufactory has in 
general one caldron, which will contain 90 owt. of oil, and produces on an average 1-10 
cwt. of soap ; it is usual to let out the premises to any person who is desirous of making 
that quantity, an operation which takes about fifteen days. The average cost of the manu¬ 
facture, exclusive of oil, amounts to about 7s. i)d. per cwt. 

“ i' lic quality is highly' esteemed all through the Levant, especially that made at Candia ; 
at Trieste it always obtains the highest price of the market,. Owing to the employment at 
Marseilles of an alkali called suude farliee, oil is taken thither from the island at an ex¬ 
pense of 50 per cent, there converted into soap, which is sold in the market of Trieste at a 
lower price than it can be furnished at direct from the island. 

“ Arimall quantity of leather for the use of the island is made at Retimo. <. 

“ liritish Goods .— The average consumption of British manufactures and metals 
amounts to 21,830?. They reach us principally from Syria and Trieste. This latter 
place also furnishes some of Austrian manufacture. Some colonials also reach us from 
England by these routes, but the quantity is uncertain. 

“ The few European establishments here attend to the trade in oil and other exports, 
but only on commission, as they prefer putting out their own funds at interest on good 
security at 2 per cent per month, and sometimes at even more. 
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“ Com is imported partly from Russia, by way of Constantinople, and partly from the 
shores and islands of the Archipelago. 

“ Oil is purchased for cash, soap at a credit of two and three months ; to obtain the 
other articles of export it is necessary to advance money to the grower«severaI months before 
the delivery of tin; goods. * 

“ A frequent intercourse is kept lip between the different parts <ff the island by menus 
of small Turkish boats, and the provindbs of Retimo and Candia receive in this manner, 
from Canea, frequent supplies of manufactures, &e. 

“ Freight. —The freight is always excessively low, about o piasters per bale. • 

“ Charges. —The charges on^purehasos and sales are, 2 per cent commission ; 1 per 
cent warehouse jent.; 1 per cent brokerage. 

“ Custom-house Certificates. —Tlie only custom-house regulations are, that a vessel 
previous to saihug^nust procure from the custom-house a certificate that the duties on her 
cargo have been paid. For this certificate European vessels pay 20 paras, and Ottoman 
one piaster; the port dues vary from 1 piasters to 4 piasters for each vessel. 

• “ 'Ceshfres. — By our capitulations,«goods which have once paid duty in any port, of the 
Ottoman empire mav he sent, by the importer to any other port, without any further duty 
heing^lemanded of him, for which purpose they are generally accompanied by a teshfre 
(custom-house certificate). 

“ Smuggling .—Although the duties on silk and wax did not exceed 6 per cent, the 
greater part of these articles were smuggled, as the only penalty for so doing was double 
duty, which, of course, was not a sufficient punishment to put a stop to a practice, detri¬ 
mental not only to the government, hut to the regular trader. 

“ Monegs. —The money of the country is the same as that of Constantinople. Re¬ 
mittances to and from the island are made in specie ; and as the exports usually exceed in 
value the imports, there is an influx of foreign coin, principally English sovereigns, and 
Spanish and Imperial dollars. There is also a good deal of old Turkish coin. 

“ Bills are rarely ottered for sale. Nmv that the Austrian steamers have rendered our 
communications with Constantinople quick and certain, the price of coins here must follow 
the courses of exchange in that city. 

“ ir<igh/s.*j-T\w*o are the oko and quintal of Constantinople; the former equal to 
2 lbs. 13 oz. 9 drms.; the latter is 44 okos, equal to 12(ilhs. English. 

*■ Measure. —The nrshcen, equal to 27 inches, for woollen cloths ; tlie endaze, equal to 
23 inches for other goods. 

J-and Measure .—The ar.-heen of 33 inches English ; the deumirn, 44 square arsheens. 
Vineyards only are sold by this measure ; the misuri, or measure, which implies the quantity 
ot land that will contain a measure of seed, when sown. 

“ Corn Measure .—The kilo of Canea equal to that of Constantinople; the misuri of 
Retimo equal to the V inehester*husliel; the misuri of Candia, of which 140 arc equal to 
100 kilos of Canea. 

“ Oil Measure. —The mistach of Ky to Oil okes. according-to the purity of the oil. 

“ 1/ ine Measure. —The mistach of Canea weighs 14 okes; Retimo, 12 okes; Caudia, 
8 okes. 

“ Seaports— Canea. —This is the one most frequented, as it is larger than the other 
two, and lias not been so much filled up with sand ; it is formed by a mole 11G0 Fveneh 
feet in length. It has undergone repairs, and a lighthouse has been erected at its ex¬ 
tremity. The entrance, which is very narrow, is about 24 feet deep. At the anchorage 
there is only 18 feet water at flu 1 deepest [tart. A vessel drawing more than 12 feet ought 
not to enter without a pilot. The entrance faces the north, and if the wind blows strong 
ho® that quarter, vessels uannot go out; it would scarcely be safe eveh foi* a steamer to 
attempt it if there were any considerable swell. 

“ A uda. —This port is bv land, three miles distant from Canea, and is about seven miles 
long, and perfectly safe in all weathers; it has several small islands at its mouth, on one of 
which is a small fortress, which commands the entrance. 

“ Candia. —This is formed by a mole, but it is so tilled with sand that- only smalleraft, 
drawing eight feet of water, can enter. Vessels loading from Candia anchor in one of the 
three ports of the small island of Standia, opposite the town, at a distance of seven miles. 
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The middle port of this island is best adapted for merchantmen, whilst the one a 10 oa» 
end is most fitted for vessels of war. _ r 

“ Retimo. —The port of Ketimo is formed by a runic, and is still smaller than that of 
Candia. Any vessel, receiving oil from this port usually anchors at the fortress of >Suda, 
about t^vo miles distant. Both of the ports have been cleared out a little, and attempts 
are making to render them still deeper. 

“ Sjnnalonga .—The port of Spinalonga, at the east end of the island, is good : but 
the entrance is subject to sudden squalls. The small port of Ayia-JVieola, a few miles 
south of Spinalonga, is, next to Suda, the best harbour in the island : but the new/ett village 
to it is at five miles distance. There is also a small port pu the southern part of the island, 
called Lntro. , 

“ Roads. —These are, except in the immediate neighbourhood of the three towns, little 
more than paths, not better than those in the island of Sicily. They aye, as in the latter, 
traversed by mules and asses. The bridges are impassable. 

“ Goods are carried from one part of the country to another on the hacks of horses and 
mules ; there are no public carriers, and every person wishing- to send any thing to a place, 
must hire a beast, for which he must pay from five to nine piasters per day until he re¬ 
turns it to its owner. A horse or mule will carry from 2 to 2) cwt.. an ass 1 to 1-i fwt. 

“ Landed Property. —Almost every peasant lias (or at least had under Mehemet Ali) 
liis own farm, and the lew who have not. cultivate those of the ayas. who furnish the farm¬ 
house, the seed, and all the necessaries of husbandry. The produce, alter deducting the 
seventh paid to government and the seed furnished by tile aga, is divided in equal pro¬ 
portions between him and the cultivator. Olive trees are uot included. 

“ The Greeks have been continually purchasing the lands of the Turks, and to make 
up the purchase money for any particular piece of land, they have borrowed it at an interest, 
of from 20 to 30 per cent per annum. 

“ The expenses of repairing or rebuilding- their houses has exhausted the pockets of 
the peasants. They enjoy but few comforts : their houses are invariably built of stone and 
covered with a sort of clay, beaten down so as to prevent the rain from making its way 
through it. Their clothing- on working- days is generally of coarse white cotton or linen 
cloth, manufactured from the law material by their wives and children, \yho also manu¬ 
facture wool into cloaks, coverlids, and sacks; the latter are required in great numbers to 
contain the soap exported from the island. Foreign cotton or linen manufactures are of 
too weak a texture to stand the wear and tear on the mountains; they are, therefore, not 
much worn, except on holidays. 

“Food. —Barley bread, cheese, and olives, also beans, pulse, and vegetables cooked with 
abundance of oil, are, their usual food. The poorest family consumes 12 inistachcs (about 
40 gallons) of oil in a year. The average consumption of bread may he taken at 1 i lbs. 
a day for each individual ; frequently a grown-up person will consume nearly 3 lbs. pel- 
day. This will occur principally in Lent and the other numerous Greek fasts, which are 
rigidly observed. The consumption of animal food is small. Wine and spirits are drunk 
as long as the vineyard of each family may happen to supply it. 

“ Wages of Lahonr. —21 to 3 piasters (lid. to 7 \d.) per day is paid, with food, or 4 to (S 
piasters (9^d. to 14d.) per day without it. The price of food varies so much from a variety 
of causes, such as whether the article be grown on the spot or brought from a distance— 
whether the roads be very bad or not—that one can scarcely quote any others than oil, 
which is 35 piasters per mistaclie, and cheese 3 piasters per oke. Jt is also equally difficult 
to quote prices of clothing. Each peasant spends from 24 to 40 piasters per annum in 
boots, without which they never stir out, and some do not take them off once a week ; 
these cost 8«.«>to Ms. per pair. They take the produce tliemselves to the markets 
of the capitals, and, owing to the bad roads, this takes them two or three days in the 
provinces of Ketimo and Canea. They are frugal and hospitable, and are extremely fond 
of their children ; their principal vices are lying and stealing. 

“ Their Amusements are, attending the fetes of the different villages and monasteries, 
where they difiice and play upon a small instrument resembling a guitar, which they ac¬ 
company with their voiee. 

“ The number of Holidays, including Sundays, is about 1(H). They have not the same 
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intelligence and activity of body, which the (Greeks of the other islands generally have. 
They are, however, fine strong men .. 

“ The price of labour and food in the cities is as follows:—Common labourers, car¬ 
penters, &c., 5 piasters, equal to Is. per da y ; head carpenters and maspns, 8 to 10 piasters, 
equal to 14#. to 2s. per day ; household servants, 300 to 500 piasters, equal to 3/. to..51. per 
annum; women 100 to 300 piasters, equal to If. to 31. per annum, and one or two suits of 
clothes a year, and as many shoes as they may require. One suit of clothes will cost 80 to 
100 piasters. 

“ x'ric^ of Food at Canea. —Beef, per oke, 2 piasters ; mutton, piasteis; goats’ 
flesh, 2 piasters ; bread, 1 piaster ; olives, 2} piasters; rice, 2£ piasters; butter, 9 piasters ; 
ceci and beans, per oke, 1 piaster ; wine, 2 piasters ; spirits, 6 piasters ; cheese, 3-J piasters; 
oil, 5 piasters; Barley, per kilo, 10 piasters; wheat, 18 piasters. The prices at Candia 
and Retimo are lower. 

.“Clergy. —PriMous to 1830 there were 12 bishoprics. The expense of supporting 
such a number of clergy was too great for the island ; the bishoprics reduced to 8, in¬ 
cluding the metropolitan, who resides at Candia. The patriarch of Constantinople received 
annually from Crete 250,000 piasters. There are as many as 30 monasteries in the island, 
possessing large estates ; their edifices shared the fate of all others during the Revolution, 
The nftmks or caloyers are now few in number, but they have been gradually restoring their 
monasteries. The clergy are very ignorant; most of the priests were, in 1838, unable to 
write, and the peasantry were in the lowest state of ignorance. The Mussulman population 
were on a par with the Greek as to education. 

“ No provision exists for the poor, and they are few in number. Lands here, as in 
other parts of Turkey, are of two sorts, mulh and vakoof; the latter are those which have 
been given to mosques and have been sold by the mutevclli (executor), on condition that 
they revert back to the mosques in case the proprietor die without issue. These are fre¬ 
quently transferred from one person to another by paying to the mosque a small sum at each 
transfer. Mulk, on the contrary, descends freely to whomsoever may be the heir. 

“ Quakantines.—I n May, 1831, quarantines were established. A committee was 
formed at Canea, consisting of the consuls, and Dr. Caporal, a French medical man, who 
was appointed by the government as president. 

“ By 1 H‘,i§ the consuls, unable to agree amongst themselves, one by one withdrew, and 
the direction since that period has been solely in the hands of the doctor. Although the 
plague has at various times been in the lazaretto at Suda, and although the Egyptian fleet, 
with this disease on board, was for a long time anchored in that bav, the malady has not 
obtained a footing in the island. A vessel, with a foul bill of health, having susceptible 
goods on board, must proceed to tlie bay of Suda, where she must discharge them into the 
lazaretto, to be aired for 31 days. If she has no susceptible cargo on board, and bo 
destined for Candia, she may proceed direct to the island of Standia. At one of these 
two places the vessel must perform 11 days’ quarantine, and is then allowed to proceed to 
the destined port, where she finishes her quarantine, which is usually 21 days. Vessels with 
clean bills of health may proceed direct to their destined port. 

“ The quarantine dues for vessels are, two paras for every ton not exceeding 100; one 
para for every ton beyond 100; half para for every ton beyond 200; thus a vessel of 300 
tons would pay 350 paras. 

“ If the vessel intends taking, a pratique, a guardian is put on hoard her, who receives 
3^ piasters per day with provisions, 4^ piasters without, for goods. Susceptible goods pay 
one per cent ad valorem, and pay of guardian as above. The lazaretto for passengers at 
Canea is a small but excellent establishment; the expenses are extremely moderate. The 
employe's of the sanitit are mostly Ccrigots. The receipts exceed the.aunyal excuses; 
but the expenses of tlie lazaretto at Suda, &e., amounting to 1800/. sterling, have not yet 
been made up. \ 

‘‘^Revenue of Crete. —When the island was taken from tlie Greeks V»y the Turks, 
the lands were divided into compartments, each of which was to pay the one-seventh of its 
produce to govemmeut. The revenues of some of these departments were appropriated to 
certain officers of the pachalics, others were applied to the maintehance of mosques and to 
Facditate the collection of the rest. Government farmed to contractors its right to receive 
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the tithes, upon condition of their paying, besides the original purchase-money, a fixed 
annual amount either of money or of produce. 

“ Each department was. called a mukatta, and the receiver of the tithes was the mukutta 
aga. Ife enjoyed his privilege for life, and at his death the mukatta was again sold to the 
highest bidder, the annual amount to be paid remaining always the same. The children 
of tile deceased, who Were generally bidders, always had the preference. These mukattas 
were frequently transferred by the aga to his children dining his lifetime, or sold by him to 
another, and the Porte received, at each transfer or sale, a sum of money on making out the 
necessary* documents. • t *' 

“ The receipts at the custom-house were dealt with ip the same manner. 

“ The aga, of course, possessed great influence in his own particular district. 

“ There is also in each village a sonbaclie; generally one of the Albanian irregulars, 
and whose duty it is to overlook the grammatico, of which there is also one in almost ever}' 
village. * 

“ We have already seen how the seventh of oil is taken ; when government finds it to 
its advantage to receive the tithe in kind, the proprietor is obliged to convey it at his own 
expense to a place designated. Frequently the amount is taken in money, and then almost 
invariably at a price exceeding the value of the article at the place of production. The 
seventh of corn was taken after it had been thrashed out, but government, believing that 
this exposed it to being cheated, takes every seventh sheaf; and the proprietor is obliged to 
thrash it out immediately, and convey both corn and straw to the magazines of the 
government before he can attend to his own. Fruits, instead of paying the seventh, 
formerly paid 2 to 3 paras per tree. 

“ Silk in some districts paid nothing; instead of it mulberry-trees paid a slight tax. 
In lieu of the seventh of wine and spirits, a small sum was exacted from each village. 

“ Mehemet Ali levied a seventh on all these articles, except oranges and lemons ; he has 
also raised the tax on sheep and goats. 

“ The tax-gatherers, who receive hut a small remuneration for their trouble, make up 
the difference by helping themselves out of what belongs to the government. 

“ Capitation Tax .—This tax was formerly levied at the rate of 4, {1, and 12 piasters, 
according to the pecuniary means of the individual; the rate was increased to 16, 30, and 
60 piasters, payable by all rayah males above the age of 13; the average amounts to a little 
more than 30 piasters per head. 

“ Octroi .—This is the third head of revenue, and produced, under Mehemet Ali, rather 
more than one million.” 


Octroi on Animals entering the Three Cities. - 


DESCRJPTIO N. 

| Candia. j 

Ketimo. 

Canea. 


piasters. 1 

piasters. 

piasters. 

Oxen and cows, each . 

4 to 8 

5 to 

4A to 0 

Sheep and gnats, each 

i to 24 

1 

if 

Lambs and kids, each . 

l to li 

1J to lj ) 

4 

34-50 

Pig». 

1 

'* 

Farmed at. 


10,250 | 

45,000 


Various other articles ■were subjected to the octroi. 


GOVERNMENT OF CRETE. 

Before the Greek revolutions there were three pachas in Crete: viz.— 1 pacha 
of three tail^in Candia; 1 pacha of two tails in Canea; and 1 ditto in Retimo. 

These were often removed at the caprice of the sultan, or the demands of the 
janizaries,*who had great power in the island; and as the country was always 
heavily taxed by the new pacha, the change was never profitable to the island. 





The European Christian merchants had to send their remonstrances to Con¬ 
stantinople, and when they even prevailed so far as to have the pacha removed, 
his successor was found to be equally unjust. The Turks in Crete were haughty 
and insolent towards the Greeks and other Christians: the janizaries turbulent 
and unmanageable. The Greeks were kept in a state of degradation, and when 
the revolution broke out in continental Greece, the spirit of revolt extended to 
Crete, and would have succeeded, nothwithstanding the fury of the janizaries, 
if Mchemet Ali had not garrisoned the principal cities with the Arnaut troops 
and two regin?ents of regulars, which he sent under the command of Mustapha 
Pacha and Osm$r Bey. A great number of Greeks fled from the island in con¬ 
sequence. Mustapha Pacha was named seraskeir, or governor of Crete, and 
although we cannot defend the taxes imposed in many cases by Mehemet Ali, 
or his seraskeir, yet the government of the island was more justly and equally 
administered under him, than at any previous period of Turkish rule. He 
created mixed councils of Greeks and Turks. He advanced money and cattle to 
the peasants whom the war had ruined: he pacified both Turks and Greeks; and 
many of the latter who had fled to the Morea and Greek islands returned. lie 
extended positive liberty to the Christian church; he established printing and 
lithographic presses ; he directed free access to the customs’ books, to ascertain 
the state of duties paid on the trade of the island; he directed the gratuitous 
vaccination of children; and he abolished a most obnoxious grievance, the tax on 
cattle. During the rule of his government order and security were certainly 
maintained ib, Crete. 

Soon after the government of Crete was transferred from Mehemet Ali to 
the Porte, an attempt was made by the inhabitants to achieve their inde¬ 
pendence. The country has, in consequence, been subjected to severe military 
rule, and industry and trade seriously injured. There is but little hope of 
improvement under the present government, and being inhabited chiefly by 
Greeks, near the continent and islands of the kingdom of Greece, dissatisfaction 
will continue to prevail. among the Christian population, to whose appeals in 
1840 and 1841, their fellow Christians in Europe did not respond. The unsa¬ 
tisfactory state of continental Greece, has certainly contributed to prevent that 
sympathy for the inhabitants of Crete, which might naturally, if not reasonably, 
be expected. 

By a report for 1842, on Crete, it appears that since the withdrawal of this 
island from the government of Mehemet Ali, the cleaning out of the ports have 
been abandoned, and that Candia and Hetimo are filling up*; tlmt Mustapha 
Pacha is fully alive to this, but says he has no funds left atViis disposal to 
employ in public works; and that the export duties have, to the great injury of 
the island, been raised to 12 per-cent. 
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Average Annual Revenue and Expenditure of the Island of Crete under Mehemet Ali. 


REVENUE. Average 

Amount. 

planter*. 

Taxes on agricultural produce....i $,1)75,000 

From this in to be deducted the proportion 


belonging to the Mukatta A gas, which may 
be estimated at a fourth, but they do not] 
receive this proportion on the new taxes ; 
it raav, therefore, be estimated at a fourth 
of 5,200.000... 1,300,000 


4,375,000 

Amount of payments of corn, dec., made an¬ 


nually by the Mukattos. 500,000 

Capitation tax 900,000 

Duty on oil exported. 1,043,750 

Ditto, soap. 412,500 

Duties on other exports . 

Ditto, on imports, 3 per cent on 10,000,000. 300,000 

Ditto, of octroi. 1,000,225 

Receipts at Mebkeme, supposed at. 74,000 


Total . | S,77O,0OB 

Sterling. £ 87,760 


EXPENDITURE. Averago 

Amount. 


Salary of Mustapha Pacha, the Governor.. 

Pay,Orations, &c., of one regiment of Arab re¬ 
gular troops.. 

Ditto, 1300 Albamana. . 

Expenses of the three councils, includyigi 
Salaries 

Expenses of Treasury.. 

Expenses of 'Mehkeiue, printing-office, and 

custom-house.... 

Expenses of collecting tithes ..■ 

Repairing fortresses ami other public works -- 


piasters. 

2,500,000 


4,000,000 

1,000,000 


000,000 

120,000 

100,000 

IbO.OOO 

1 , 000,000 


Total.piasters 1 10 , 100 ,<HH» 

Sterling. 4 !\ ' 1(11 .mill 


Average Annual Quantities of Agricultural 


Produce taxed in the Island of Crete, with 


the Average Price, Rate of Tax, and Amount paid by the Farmer thereof. 


ARTICLES. 


Oil .mistach 

Wheat .busheh 

Harley . do. 

Oats .. do. 

Beans, vetches, ffcc . do. 

Flax .okes 

Cotton.do. 

Silk.do. 

Carobs. quintals 

Valonia.do. 

Almonds ^ 

Chestnuts >..... 

Walnut* J 

Orange, lemon, and other fruit trees.. 

Wine .mistach 

Spirits.okes 

Sheep and goats. number 

Horned cattle. do. 

Horses, mules, and asses.do. 

Wax.okes 

Honey. da. 

Wosl.do. 

Linseed.bushels 

Cheese.okes 

Vineyards ..dennum 


Quantities. 

lAveracf _ 

' 


Prices. 

Kate. 

| Amount. 



piasters. 


3,250,000 

650,000 

35 

1.7th 

200,000 

15 


430,000 

600,000 

8 


086,000 

300,000 

4 


17.000 

200,000 

10 


286,000 

60,000 

5i 


47,000 

8,000 

7 


80,000 

7,000 

120 


120,000 

35,000 

8 


40,000 

5,000 

40 


28,500 


25,000 




2-40 per tree 

1,000 

250,000 


4-40 per oke 

250,000 

250,000 


8-40 

50,000 

600,000 


U-10 to 19-40 

200,000 

50,000 

20,000 




15,000 

60,000 

200,000 

3,000 

400,000 

15 

3 

2 

12 

n 

No tax paid 
on these. 


12,000 

35-40 per dennum 

10,500 


Total . 


At the E xch ange of )0<* piasters per £ sterling . 56,750 

One mistach of oil is equal to about 3 imperial gallons. The mistach of wine varies from 3 to 5 gallons. 

The dennum is about 40 square yards. 


Navigation. —The arrivals in 1831 were 18 British vessels (none from England), 
G6 Ion km, 20 ‘Austrian, 16 French, 2 Russian, 3 Sardinian, 261 Greek, and about *100 
Ottoman. 









































TRADE OF CRETE. 


Vessels which arrived at, and departed from the Island of Crete, in 1836 and 1837. 



| ARRIVED. j 

i DEPARTED. 


1830 ] 

1637 | 

| 1S36 | 

| 1837 


Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

British. 

11 

1,391 

mmm 

916 

11 

!,G91 


916 


62 

1,534 . 


1,624 

02 

1,534 


1,597 


0 

687 


502 

5 

579 


1,015 


9 

1,351 

10 

1,135 

9 

1,351 

10 

1,130 


13 

1,660 

28,001 

li 

1,154 

13 

1,500 

11 

1,131 


728 

493 • 

18,121 

698 

27,030 

497 

18.003 


133 

3,993 

134 

8,914 

119 

5,491 

132 

0,889 


2 

459 

• one 

ee a • 

2 

459 


% 

# 140 


.0 0 . 

2 

140 


2,932 

Austrian.%. 

22 

3,070 

* 22 

2,984 

22 

3,076 

24 

Total. 

988 

43,995 

771 

35.809 

041 

42,352 

755 

34,192 


Merchandize imported into Crete, in the Year 1837 












England, 

ARTICLES. 


Quantity. 

Prices. 

Value. 

Turkey. 

Greece. 

Austria. 

Egypt. 

Prance. 

Malta,& 
Ionian, 
Islands. 

• 




£ 







Cotton twist.. 

...lbs. 

50,000 

15d. 

3,750 

750 

2,625 

375 

H 





4,000 

8,000 


4,000 

2,800 

800 

2,400 

800 




Imitation shawls. 

.. do. 

7s. 

700 

1,400 

700 



000 

Cotton goods. 

.value 


u t y'l'.'M 

2.400 

8,505 

3,400 


• • • • 


.pieces 

500 

91. 

4,400 

270 

2,150 

1,800 

••• • 

180 


Hides and leather. 

.value 

ooo. 

.... 


2,000 

5,000 

400 


330 

99 

Coffee. 

. .okes 

45,650 

D. R 

2,739 


1,320 

990 

.... 

Sugar. 

.. do. 

91,000 

1 J. |rf. 

5,460 

240 

1,200 

1.800 

240 

1800 

180 

Other colonial produce.. 

.value 

.... 

.... 

1,430 

300 

750 

380 








1,380 


980 

400 




Cupper utensils.. 

... do. 


.... 

250 

250 







3 1. 

900 


360 

540 




Earthenware and pottery 

.value 


1,000 

300 

200 

• ••* 

300 

200 

Cilass, cord, paper, 6 cc.... 

... do. 


.... 

1,200 

t • - - 

400 

800 




Cutlery. 

.. . do. 

0 0.0 

.... 

800 

.... 

600 

200 




Tobacco. 

. .okes 

172,000 

8 R 

0,020 

6,020 







.value 

200 

200 






£ * 

.... 

.... 

3.500 

2,000 

1,000 

2,000 


2,500 





... do. 

.... 


3,800 

1,600 

600 

• • •• 

1,400 



.. do. 

■t-t- 

.... 

3,100 

1,000 

.... 

.... 

.. . . 

2100 



..okes 

13,750 

1 ».R 

1,100 


160 

.... 

40 




18,550 
318,000 
43,000 
. 110 

o. 

8,347 

7,155 

3,010 

990 



135 

8,100 

0,975 

3,010 

112 


Rice.. 


SR 

U J d - 

180 




... do. 





Horses and mules.number 

990 







630 

32 s. 

1,008 

1.500 






1008 



600 

mmmm 


■IM 

500 



100,000 

200,000 




5,280 

2,100 






... do. 

U. \d. 

14^000 



H 



Keans, peas, &c. 

o.. do. 

30,000 

*.«. 

3,000 


1,000 

■n 

■ 

■ 


Total in 1637. 






37,530 

28,275 


19,765 

4882 

0340 


Total in 183(1. 





0337 


Merchandize exported from Crete in the Years 1836 and 1837. 


COUNTRIES 

To which Exported. 

oa. 

Soap. 

£ 

s 

a 

a 

5P* 

s 

s 

4 

a 

o 

4 

i 

s 

2 

d 

o 

<% 

> 

i 

01 

S 

* 

® 2 

01 c 

g a 

P 

Wool. 

i 

i 

5 

3 

m 

a 

5 

S 

JB 

■i 

O 

1 

PS 

Total 

value. 

_f. ... 

Malta and England. 
The Baltic. 

galls. 

94,309 

95,899 

22,454 

114,719 

cwt 

1,000 

25,000 

3* f odb 

lbs. 

cwt. 

lbs. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

tons 

cwt. 

1000 

lba. 

bshls 

050 

£ 

cwt. 

2,200 

3,300 

£ . 
11,128 
10,588 
15,234 
12,666 
41,138 
753 
70,190 

Austria. 

France. 

11,000 

70 


m 

3,800 

235 

•• 


•• 

Greece...,. 

Sardinia ... 

Turkity and Egypt.. 

11,000 

*45 

•• 

•» 

m 

I 

6,700 

10 A 00 

•• 

75 

150 

200 

i 200 


650 

i •• 
975 

420 

" 

V.ftfl! 

(Total. 

327,381 

03,000 

22,000 

115 

32,000 

360 

01,000 

235 

225 


•• 

22 V 

420 

13,20(1 


2 \ AvVrage prices . 

Is. 2 $<t. 

3 U. 

Hi. 

71. 4 a. 

3d. 

40s. 

2s. 3d 

8/. 

*4«. 

12 s. 

.. 

2 s.Otf 


hi. Od 


(.Total value.. .A* 

36,147 

101,760 

12,100 

828 

400 

720 

2,301 

1880 

270 

240 

•• 

283 

420 

4,29(1 

101,703 

(Total. 

50,000 

20,500 

mm 

104 

28,000 

500 

23,470 

200 

m 

3tf00i 

113,400 

m 

m 

13,600 


S < Average price* . 

2 f. lUrf. 

33l. 

10 i. 

•7 101 . 

3^d. 

40i 

is. Od. 

iw 

24is. 

oa 

2 id. 

;is. 6 fi 

.. | Is. 


1 Total value.. ,t£ 

7,083 

3.1,825 

Mia 

1.114 

408 

US 

2,936 2009 

1170 

1800 

1,193 

IM 

850 

* 4,«»» 

04,140 
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An Account of the Average Annual Consumption in Crete of British Manufactures. 

Piasters. 

70,000 lbs. cotton twist, Nos. 12-30, at 80 p. per bundle of 10 lbs. each . 560,000 


4,000 pieces gray calicoes at 100 p. each . . . . . • 400,000 

3,5p0 pieces Madapollams at 70 and 90 p. ..... 280,000 

500 pieces long cloths, at 70 p. ........ 35,000 

8,000 pieces imitation shawls, at 30 p. . * . . . . 240,000 

30,000 yards of nankins, at 2 p. . . . . . . . 60,000 

2,500,pieces plain and worked muslins ....... f 160,000 

1,200 pieces prints, at 70 p. ......... 84,000 

1,500 pieces cambrics, at 100 and 130 p. . . *' . . . . 180,000 

500 dozens printed shawls, at 120 p. . . . . . . 60,000 


600 quintals iron, at 80 p quintal 
20 barrels tin, in bars, at 2,400 p. . 
80 boxes tin plates, at 200 p. per box 
100 sacks lead shot, at 20 p. per sack 


2,069,000 
48,000 
48,000 
16,000 
2 ; 000 


2,183,000 


At the exchange of 100 per £ sterling .... £21,830 


Trade and Navigation of Crete during the Year 1840. 


ARRIVED. 


DESCRIPTION. 



Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

CANEA. 

British 

‘2 

274 

10 

Ionian- 

94 

‘2,4 OH 

073 

Turkish... 

115 

0,0H7 

1024 

Greek .... 

337 

12,845 

23*8 

Austrian .. 

*22 

3,533 

203 

French.... 

5 

408 

40 

Russian .., 

0 

1,1*22 

80 

Tuscan— 

2 

228 

15 

Sardinian , 

2 

3HH 

10 

American.. 

i 

212 

14 


588 

27.195 

4472 

RETIMO. 

Greek . 

13 

390 


CANDIA. 

Ionian . 

1 

83 

7 

Turkish ... 

50 

1,581 

• 310 

Greek. 

03 

4,520 

500 

Austrian .. 

3 

252 

20 

Russian ... 

2 

581 

38 

Jerusalem . 

1 

83 

7,100 

9 


DEPARTED. 


Value of 
Cargoes. 

V essels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vulue of 
Cargoes. 

£ 

6211 

3 

378 

* 27 

£ 

1.100 

8,082 

91 

2,495 

4ta3 

35,200 

20 014 

97 

4,031 

793 

17,100 

32 270 

280 

10,879 

1910 

29,300 

10,000 

23 

3,013 

212 

23,400 

1.500 

1 

145 

10 

ballast. 

2,000 

5 

972 

09 

J.I00 

500 

1 

102 

9 

1,000 

000 

2 

388 

10 

500 

85,810 

515 

« 

23,003 

j 3773 

108,700 

1,000 

21 

791 

132 

3,100 


1 

83 

7 

120 

10,000 

04 

2435 

407 

8,000 

15,000 

120 

00*1 

931 

29,400 

508 

3 

252 

20 

3,531 


2 

5H1 

38 

1,580 


1 

83 

9 

25,028 

200 

9515 

1 172 

42,031 


“ The imports consist of barilla from Malta; the Ionian islands and Sicily; barilla 
i rice from Egypt; manufactures from Syra and Trieste; com and tobacco from 
Turkey. 

‘' The exportsio France consist wholly of oil; about 50,000 cwt. of soap have been ex¬ 
ported principal to Turkey, of which the value is about 75,000 1. 

It is expected that the trade of 1841 will greatly exceed previous years owing tt> the 
large crop of olives; the value of the oil of which, for exportation in 1841, is supposed will 
be about 180s000/. 11 

“ By the new conventTon between Great Britain and the Porte, the duties on all pro- 





■luce, except oil and wine, will be greatly increased; most articles of agricultural produce 
pay also to the government a tax of tbe ‘ Seventh,' which is conveyed in kind, at great 
expense, to the government stores. In other parts of Turkey only the tenth is paid. 

1 “ The duties of 9 per cent to be levied by the new tariff, in addition to the tax of the 
• seventh,’ will seriously affect the agricultural interest here. 

“ The duties having been taken off soap (except those paid her^) will give a great in¬ 
crease in the trade in this article, and prevent its being smuggled as heretofore. 

“ On the other hand, the high duties on silk, wax, articles of small bulk, but of great 
value, v ili offer great temptation to smuggling, and hut little of them will leave the island 
in a legal manner. The Ionian vessels are principally employed in the exportation of soap. 

“ The oil produced in tliis island does not rank high in the British market, owing to 
inattention on the part of the shippers ; attempts are, however, now,making to establish 
a trade in this article with England, which will probably succeed. 

« Valonia, als#, will now no longer be purchased for the Egyptian government and will 
form an article of export to England. 

“ One great advantage which may accrue to this island from the new treaty, is that 
it may become an entrepot for the product of the neighbouring islands as well as the coasts 
of Asia and Barbary, from which places goods may he imported and reshipped to Europe, 
withcflit any payment of duty, which has not hitherto been the case .”—Extracted from 
Commercial Report which accompanied the Consular Returns. 


Trade and Navigation of Crete during the Year 1841. 


DESCRIPTION. 


CANEA. 


British .. 
Ionian ... 
Turkish .. 
Greek ... 
Austrian . 
Sardinian 
French .. 
Russian .. 
Jerusalem 
American 


RETIMO. 

Ionia . 

Turkish. 

Greek . 


CAND1A. 

British. 

Ionian. 

Turkish. 

Greek . 

French . 

Austrian. 

Russian. 

Jerusalem . 


ARRIVED. 

Vessels. 

DEPARTED. 

Vessel*. 

Ton.. 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Tons. 

Crews. 




£ 




5 

749 

44 

1,610 

3 

402 

26 

95 

2,009 

038 

10,293 

88 

1,888 

480 

118 

0.953 

1120 

29.500 

134 

7,103 

1212 

240 

11,010 

1580 

31,800 

253 

10,103 

1527 

IS 

3,198 

109 

12,100 

14 

2,400 

129 

H 

1 243 

87 

3.400 


1,040 

74 

30 

3,319 

204 

5,000 

34 

2,010 

249 

10 

910 

120 

4,970 

14 
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In 1842 it does not appear that any improvement lias taken place in British 
t^de. Of 666 vessels, which arrived in the port of Canea 2 only were British (in 
ballast, they departed with oil, &c.), 115 were Ionian, 1/0 Turkish, 330* Greek, 
14.Austrian, 3 Sardinian, 14 French, 17 Russian, 1 Syrian. T^e invoice value 
of all these imported caf^oes is stated by the consul at 137 , 376 /.; of exported 
cargoes, 129,850/. * • 

Of 117 vessels which arrived at Retimo, none were British, 3 were Ionian, 
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2 French, 3 7 Turkish, 69 Greeks, and 6 Russian. Invoice value of cargoes 
imported 24,204/.; of cargoes exported, 21,234/. 

Of 220 arrivals of vessels at the port of Candia none were British, 1 was 
Ionian, 91 Turkish', 112 Greek, 9 Russian, 3 French, 2 Austrian, and 2 Sardinian. 
Value of imports, 30,972/• j of exports, 43,835/. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

FINANCES OF TURKEY. 

If principles, which have been promulgated since the time of the founde- 
of Islamism, had been justly practised in the Ottoman Empire, perhaps no 
country would have enjoyed a more independent treasury, or a people more equally 
taxed. Mr. Urquhart who bestows the highest praise on the Turkish municipal 
system, in his work on Turkey and her Resources, says, 

“ Since the reign of Mahommed the second, the collection of the revenue has been 
by farm (iltizam), which are put up at auction, and sold to the highest bidder. The sys¬ 
tem has undergone multifarious modifications and changes, the farms have been increased, 
diminished and subdivided, new branches of revenue liavc been introduced, and old ones 
newly appropriated; and all those modifications have applied to the subdivisions of the 
revenue, both generally and territorially. In some districts, certain of the iltizam are 
farmed, as a matter of course, yearly by the pacha—in others there are fanners for life; in 
some districts there are distinct farmers for the different branches, in others the whole taxes 
are at once compounded for; but all these distinctions vanish in practice, which resolves 
itself, as I have already said, into a sum of so much demanded from each district or village, 
which the peasants are allowed to collect as they please : the mode may, therefore, vary in 
each village, but the object in all is to adjust taxation to property. 

“ Taxation may be reduced to these five heads: 1st. Poll-tax, divided into three classes, 
ala, evsat, edna, under Solyman the Second, (or first, according to the Turkish historians,) 
and fixed at ten, six, and three leonines, or piasters, on adult males not professing the Ma- 
liomedan religion. 

“ The number of papers yearly issued is 1,600,000 ; Ivit many districts compound for 
a certain number, and then the amount is added to the general property assessment. 

“ 2d. Land-tax, one-tenth of the produce, or by assessment; the tenth is cither paid 
to government or affected to military fiefs; a portion of these applied to the support of tire 
governors, the remainder to the body of spahis ; 450,000 men are thus calculated to be 
supported. The tributary lands are farmed at from one-third to one-half of the net 
produce. 

“•3d. Nouzoli and avarisi, asscssed-taxes in towns where the population is not agri¬ 
cultural. 

“ 4th. Customs, 3 per cent on foreign commerce, export and import; internal trans¬ 
port duties at gates of towns and bridges. 

“ 5th. Excise upon gunpowder, snuff, wine, and duties on various articles of late intro¬ 
duction,•chiefly established to meet the expenses of the new organization under Selem the 
Third. I omit tlV5se branches of revenue which are not of universal application. 

“ The local gfid municipal expenses, independent of arbitrary exactions, amount at. the 
very lowest to three times the sum received by the goveMhnent; and I have no doubt 
the people wojjld be benefited if the government were* to quadruple its demands, allowing 
the municipal authorities the entire management of the finances. 

“ But the Turkish government has deviated from the Arab type which Mahomet 



adopted, and which as the fundamental principle of the financial system of Islamism, de¬ 
serves particular notice, no less than for its beautiful simplicity and comprehensiveness.” 

The fiscal evils of Turkey,—the extortions (avanias) of the pachas,—and the 
small proportion of the taxes collected,which finally reached tfie Sultan’s treasury, 
caused the Hatti-Sberiff, so often preferred to in our statenfents relative to Asia 
Minor, &c., to be promulgated on the 3d of November, 1839. The following is a 
translation of this law, which has been very generally promulgated: 

« Every oiie knows that in die beginning of the Ottoman empire, the glorious precepts 
of the Koran and the laws of the empire were held as rules always revered, in consequence 
of which the empire increased in strength and greatness: and all its subjects, without ex¬ 
ception, attained die highest degree of welfare and prosperity. Within the last 150 years 
a series of events and variety of causes have, from not abiding by the holy code of laws, 
and the regulations that arose from it, changed the welfare and strength into weakness and 
poverty. Thus it is that a nation loses all its stability by ceasing to observe its laws. These 
considerations have constantly presented themselves to our notice, and since the day of our 
accession to the throne, the public weal, the amelioration of the state of the provinces and 
the relief of the people, have never ceased to occupy our thoughts. Bearing in mind the 
geographical position of the Ottoman empire, the fertility of its soil, the aptitude and in¬ 
telligence of its population, it is evident that by bringing into operation efficacious means, 
we may obtain by the assistance of God ! the object we hope to ensure, perhaps, in the 
space of a few years. Thus, full of confidence in the Almighty, and relying on the inter¬ 
cession of our prophet, we deem it necessary to seek by new institutions, to procure to the 
states which compose the Ottoman empire the happiness of a good administration. 

“ These institutions should have three objects in view—first, to guarantee to our sub¬ 
jects perfect security of life, honour, and property; secondly, the regular levying and as¬ 
sessing of taxes; and, thirdly, a regular system for the raising of troops, and fixing the 
time of their service. 

“ For, in prnth, are not life and honour the most precious of all blessings ? What man, 
however aversd his disposition to violent means, can withhold having recourse to them, and 
thereby injure both the government and his country, when both his life and honour are in 
jeopardy ? If, on the contrary, he enjoys in this respect full security, he will not stray 
from the paths of loyalty, and all his actions will tend to increase the prosperity of the 
government and his countrymen. If there be absence of security of property, every one 
remains callous to the voice of his prince and country. No one cares about, the progress 
of the public good, absorbed as one remains with the insecurity of his own position. If, 
on the other hand, the citizen !*>oks upon his property as secure, of whatever nature it be, 
then, full of ardour for his interests, of which, for his own contentment, he endeavours to 
enlarge the sphere, thereby to extend that of his enjoyments, he feels every day in his 
heart the attachment for his prince and for his country grow stronger, as well as his uevoted- 
ness to their cause. These sentiments in him become the source of the most praiseworthy 
actions. 

“ The assessment of regular and fixed taxes is a consideration of vital importance, 
since the state, having to provide for the defence of its territory, can only raise the means 
necessary for the maintenance of the army by contributions on the people. Although, 
tlianks be'to God! the inhabitants of this country have lately been freed from the curse 
of monopolies, formerly improperly looked upon ns a source of revenue, a fatal practice still 
regains in force, although it cannot fail to give rise to the most disastjous ponseqjjences— 
it is that of venal corruption, known under the name of Iltizam. aAccording to this 
system of civil and financial practice, a district is abandoned to the artfyrnry rule of one 
individual, but too often notorious for his rapacity, and the most cruel ana most insatiahL 
disposition ; for, should this former of the revenue not be a virtuous man, he will have no 
other care but that tending to his own advantage. i> 

“ It becomes, then, necessary for every member of the Ottoman society to be taxed 
according to a fixed rate, in proportion to his means and circumstances, aud that nothiug 
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further should be exacted from him, and that special laws should also fix and limit the ex¬ 
penses of our army and navy. 

“ Although we have already observed the defence of the country is a most important 
consideration, it becomes the duty of the inhabitants to supply soldiers to that object; it 
becomes essential to establish laws to regulate contingents which each district is to supply, 
according to the urgency of the moment, and to reduce the time of the jnilitary service to 
four or five years ; for it is, at tire same time doing an injustice, and inflicting a mortal 
blow on agriculture and industry, to take, without regard to the respective populations of 
each district from one more, from other few%r men, than they can afford to pro^uh, and it 
is also reducing the soldiers to despair, and contributing to the depopulation of the country, 
to retain them all their lives in the service. In short, without the different laws of which 
the necessity has been shown, there is neither strength, riches, happiness/nor tranquillity 
for the empire, and it has to expect those blessings as soon as these lows come into 
operation. * 

“ It is therefore that in future the cause of every individual shall be tried publicly ac¬ 
cording to our divine laws, after mature inquiry and examination ; and till a regular sen¬ 
tence has been pronounced, no one shall have it in his power, either secretly or publicly, to 
put an individual to death, either by poison or by any other means. 

“ It is not permitted to attack the honour of any individual unless before a co'drt of 
justice. 

“ Every individual shall be allowed to be master of his own property, of whatsoever kind, 
and shall be allowed to dispose of it with full liberty, without any obstacle being offered by 
any one. For instance, the innocent heirs of a criminal shall not forfeit their right to his 
property, nor shall the property of a criminal be any longer confiscated. 

“ These Imperial concessions extend to all our subjects of whatever religion or sect they 
limy be, and these advantages they shall, without exception, enjoy. 

“ Thus we grant full security to the inhabitants of our empire, of life, honour, and 
property, as we are bound to do, according to the text of our holy law. 

“ As to the other subjects, they are subsequently to be regulated after the decision of 
the enlightened members of our council of justice, the members of whiclj will be increased 
according to necessity, which is to meet on certain days, which we shal^ appoint. Our 
ministers and dignitaries of the empire will assemble to establish laws for tlie security of life 
and property and the assessment of taxes, and every member of these assemblies shall lie 
free to express his opinion and to give his advice. 

“ Laws concerning the regulation of the military service will be debated at the military 
council, which will hold its meetings at the palace of the Scraskier. 

“ As soon as one law is settled, in order that it may be for ever valid, it shall be pre¬ 
sented to us, and we shall honour it with our sanction, and to the head thereof we shall 
affix our imperial seal.” ' 

On the publication of the foregoing hatti-scheriff, the following official an¬ 
nouncement appeared in the Turkish Gazette: 

“ The sultan, ever since his accession, has most ardently desired to signalize his reign by 
the re-establishment of the Ottoman power on the basis of the common well-being of his 
subjqpts. His efforts have, on various occasions, been crowned with the most signal suc¬ 
cess : but one fundamental reformation was requisite to crown his labours, and to assure to 
his people the benefits which he sought to confer upon them. 

“ The collection of the revenue has remained up to the present time laden with abuse, 
oppressive to the subjects and detrimental to the state. Numerous firmans have been 
issued-rinquiries have taken place; but the sultan, during his.late journey through /ho 
provinces, having^imployed himself in examining into the state of the administration, has 
been convinced pat no sensible improvement has been effected, and that more decisive 
measures are required. 

“ In order to proceed methodically in this reformation, his highness has ordered an ex¬ 
tensive inquirer to be instituted, so as on the one hand to ascertain the amount of the con¬ 
tributions actually paid by each district, and on the other to ascertain the actual disburse¬ 
ments for the army, the marine, the arsenals, and the other militaty establishments. 



tc >f} ie council of the Porte has therefore been assembled In presence of the high func¬ 
tionaries of the state to deliberate on the best means for carrying the intention of his high¬ 
ness into execution, and after a long debate it has been resolved as follows: 

“That a table shall be constructed exhibiting the sums received- 1* For the Trea¬ 
sury. 2. For the valis and voivodes. 3. For the expenses of travelling functionaries. 

4. The amount of contributions in kind to different departments, paid in saltpetre, corn, 
timber &c. 5. The value of labour t<? which certain towns and districts were liable under 

the denomination of Angaria (Corvtfe). 6. The sums paid for local police, judges, &c. 

« That an exact statement or balance sheet be prepared of the whole revenuo, fixed and 
casual, of the state. 

“ Hencefoward every tax unauthorised by the ancient canon shall be abolished. 

“ The properties of the high functionaries of the state, whether .military or civil, and 
the persons attached to the services shall be equally assessed with those of the nation. 

“ Every exemption from taxation, and every privilege through which the common 
burdens were avoided shall cease. 

« The imposts shall be imposed with complete impartiality, at a rate of so much per 
thousand, which shall yearly be settled in the month of March, according to the new 
ordinance. 

“ Each individual shall receive a ticket bearing the seal of the community, stating the 
amount of his contributions, and these sums shall be entered in the public register of each 
municipality. 

« Men of recognised probity and intelligence shall be commissioned, at the public ex¬ 
pense, to prosecute the necessary inquiries throughout the empire. 

“ The above regulations shall immediately be carried into execution in the provinces 
nearest to the capital, Broussa and Gallipoli, so that the effects and advantages of the 
change may be observed, and with the least possible delay extended to the remainder of 
the empire. 

“ From the date of the execution of this order, the two provinces designated shall be. 
exempt from the payment of the impost termed ‘ Ichtisnb’ (internal customs ). 

“ The confiscation of private property shall in no instance be allowed. The govern¬ 
ment shall in jjo case appropriate to itself the property of individuals, except on the death 
of persons vAo have no heirs. 

“ The government will reserve to itself the right of previous liquidation in the case of 
a holder of government money dying without sufficient effects to cover his debts. 

“ These regulations, fixed by the council of the Porte, have been confirmed by the 
high council, and sanctioned by the imperial firman. 

“ As these present institutions have for their object to cause the religiou, government., 
nation, and empire to reflourish, we solemnly bind ourselves to do nothing in contravention 
to them : as a pledge of our prftmise, it is our determination, after having them deposited 
in the hall which contains the glorious mantle of the Prophet, in presence of all the ulemas 
and dignitaries of the empire, to abide by these institutions in the name of God!!! and 
then older the ulemas and grandees of the empire to take the same solemn oath. After 
that, he who shall violate these institutions shall be liable, without any regnrd being paid 
to his rank, consideration, or credit, to corresponding punishment to his faults after once it 
has been made clear. 

“ A penal code shall be drawn out to this effect: 

“ As every functionary receives at present a suitable salary, and as the pay of those 
who are not yet sufficiently rewarded is to be subsequently increased, rigorous laws will be 
promulgated against the sale of patronage and places under government, which the 
d’,vine law reprobates, ai)d which is one of the principal causes of the»dowjifall o£ the em- 
pire. a 

“ The above resolutions being a complete renovation of ancient custekns, this imperial 
decree shall be published at Constantinople and in all the provinces of our empire, and shall 
be communicated officially to all the ambassadors of friendly powers residing .at Con¬ 
stantinople, in order that they may be witnesses to the granting of these institutions, which, 
if it may please God !!! are to endure for ever. 

“ May the Almighty God !!! extend his protection to us all. Let those who mav 
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presume to violate the present institutions be the object of divine malediction, and be de¬ 
prived of happiness now and for ever. Amen.” 

The foregoing hatti-scheriff and official announcement appear beautiful and 
just; but the administrations remain unchanged— pachas , agas, beglerbei/s, bei/s, 
mohassils, remain thef same ; and however desirous the Porte mlty be to tax the 
people equally and justly—the power, and the corrupt administration, of its 
functionaries, are sufficient to defeat the«purposes of the central government. 

We have not been able to ascertain either the amount of the miri, or general 
public revenue, nor of the haznc, or revenue derived by the sultair from his do¬ 
mains,—from tributes, paid by Mehemet Ali, and by the Danybian principali¬ 
ties, &c.; and from the presents sent by pachas and functionaries. The people 
are highly taxed, whether they be Mussulmans or Rayas: they have not only 
to pay the public taxes, but the avanias, or extortions of the pachas, and also 
the communal expenses of the municipality in which they live. (See also tom- 
mercial and fiscal regulations of Turkey, page 13.) All male Rayas, from 7 to 
70 years old, pay the haratch, or capitation-tax ; and all Turks and Rayas are 
liable to corvees, or forced labour. 

Exclusive of the evils of taxation, and its dangerous tendencv.in regard to the 
stability of Turkish power, the debasement of the currency is attended with 
the greatest insecurity, and uncertainty. To establish a sound currency may be 
'difficult, but certainly very possible; and a scheme was presented to Redchid 
Pacha, in London, by an experienced and highly respectable British capitalist, 
which had for its foundation the establishment of a national l^stnk at Con¬ 
stantinople ; and which, it appeared to us, might have placed the currency as well 
as the financial credit of Turkey upon a certain and secure foundation. 

In connexion with this plan, it would have soon been found necessary to 
have taken the fiscal affairs of the several provinces of the empire entirely from 
the hands of the pachas, and other governors. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

TURKISH TREATIES WITH RUSSIA. 

Russia.— -Exclusive of the treaties between England and the Porte, which 
we havp transcribed, pages 17 to 36, the latter has ratified treaties with mqfjt 
other powers in Europe, and with the United States, upon much the same prin¬ 
ciples. The treaties between Turkey and Russia contain very different and 
important stipulations, which either do, or may, affect the commercial intercourse 
between Turkey and foreign states. 

By the treaty of Adrianoplc, September, 1829 (which renews the convention 



of Ackerman), between Russia and Turkey, the following commercial stipu¬ 
lations were concluded: 


Art. VII. Russian subjects shall enjoy throughout the whole extent of the Ottoman 
Empire, as well by land as by sea, the full and entire liberty of commerce, secured to them 
by the treaties antecedently concluded between the two high contracting parties. No 
restraint whatever shall be placed on this liberty of commerce, nor shall it be limited in 
any cose, or under any pretext, by prohibition or restriction, nor in consequence of any re¬ 
gulation or measure, either of the government, or of provincial legislation. Russian sub¬ 
jects, vessels, and merchandise shall be protected from all violence and fraud. The first 
shall remain l^ider the exclusive jurisdiction and police of the minister and consuls of 
Russia; Russian vessels shall never be subjected to visit, by Ottoman authorities, either at 
sea, or in any of the ports or harbours under the dominion of the Sublime Porte; and all 
merchandize or pi&ductions belonging to a Russian subject, after having paid the customs 
duties according to the tariffs, may be freely sold, deposited in the storehouses of the 
owner or consignee, or transhipped to another vessel, of any nation whatever, without the 
Russian subject being under the necessity of giving notice thereof to the local authorities, 
or still less of asking permission from them. It is expressly stipulated that grain proceed¬ 
ing from Russia, shall enjoy these privileges, and that its free transit shall not, under any 
pretext, suffer the least difficulty or hindrance. 

The Sublime Porte engages, moreover, to take especial care that the commerce and 
navigation of the Black Sea, in particular, shall be exposed to no impediment of any nature 
whatever. To this effect it recognises and declares the passage of the canal of Constan¬ 
tinople, and of the strait of the Dardanelles, to be entirely free and open to Russian mer¬ 
chant-vessels, loaded or in ballast, whether going from the Black Sea to the Mediterranean, 
or from the Mediterranean to the Black Sea; these vessels, provided they are merchant 
vessels, of whatever size or draught they may be, shall not he subjected to any sort of vex¬ 
ation or obstacle, as is before regulated. 

The two courts will agree upon the means proper to obviate all delay in the delivery 
of the necessary documents. In virtue of the same principle, the passage.of the canal 
of Constantinople, and of the strait of the Dardanelles, is declared free'and open to all 
the merchant-vessels of powers at peace with the Sublime Porte, whether proceeding 
to Russian ports of the Black Sea, or returning therefrom, loaded or in ballast, on the 
same conditions as those stipulated for vegsels under the Russian flag. 

In fine, the Sublime Porte, acknowledging the right of the Imperial Court of Russia, 
to secure to itself guarantees of this full liberty of commerce and navigation in the Black 
Sea, declares solemnly, that it will never, under any pretext whatever, throw any obstruction 
in the way. It promises, above all, never, from henceforward, to allow itself to stop or detain 
vessels, loaded, or in ballast,* whether Russian, or belonging to nations with which the 
Ottoman empire is not at open war, passing through the canal of Constantinople and the 
strait of the Dardanelles, from the Black Sea to the Mediterranean, or from the Mediter¬ 
ranean to tlie ports of Russia in the Black Sea. 

If any of the stipulations of this article be infringed, and full and prompt satisfaction be 
not given on the reclamation of the Russian minister, such infraction is recognised as an 
act of hostility, and justifies reprisals on the part of Russia against the Ottoman empire. 

By the third article of this treaty, the right to the navigation of the Danube is secured 
to the merchant-vessels of the two parties. Russian vessels of war are not allowed to go 
iuglier up the river, than to its place of junction with the Pruth. It is provided that 
ervia, Moldavia, and Walachia, may regulate their commerce and revenue, reserving to 
tie port the annual tribute. ° 

The old treaty arrangements, regulating the duties on impoAjS and exports on 
the trade of Russian subjects in Turkey having expired, a new arrangement was 
concluded in September, 1842. .The rates which were agreed upon, are about the 
same on imports from Russia, as on imports from Austria, England, or France; 
but, instead of 12 per cent being levied on Turkish produce exported by Russian 
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subjects from Turkey, rates corresponding with 8 percent are to be levied, under 
the presumption that Russian subjects will pay the internal .duties s in lieu of 
which the English, Austnan, and French pay 9 per cent in addition on exports. 
Russiap subjects have hitherto generally, it would appear, evaded paying those 
duties: whether theV may in future, we haye no information 'on the subject, 
further than the subjoined extracts: 

“ The present Russian tariff expires, I betteve, early in the present year. I learn that 
the terms of the new one have been agreed on at Constantinople, but I do not know what 
they are. Should the subjects of that nation still be favoured by it as th*y have hitherto 
been, it is evident tliat the whole of the export trade must inevitably fall into their hands, 
as their advantages are too great to be resisted by the subjects of any otfier foreign power, 
being fully from 9 to 15 per cent in their favour on the different articles of our pro¬ 
duce.”— Adrianople, December, 1841. 

“ The British merchants here (Beyrout) laboured, and are still labouring under grdat 
disadvantages compared with Russian subjects, and indeed as respects those foreigners who 
have not scrupled to avail themselves of Russian protection in commercial transactions. 

“ The subjects and proteges of Russia have, not only as respects the past, enjoyed the 
benefits accruing from an adherence to the old tariff ra tes of duty, but will in future pos¬ 
sess that secured to them by the new commercial treaty, recently concluded by Russia with 
the Porte, the highest stipulation of which, whether for exports or imports, does not exceed a 
duty of 3 per cent, whilst British mercliants are bound, by the treaty of 1838, to pay 5 and 
12 per cent export and import duties respectively.”— Beyrout, April, 1843. 

COAL-FIELDS NEAR HERACLEA, OR PENDERACL1A, IN ASIA MINOR. 

In the early part of the year 1841, a Turkish peasant from Asia Minor brought to the 
imperial arsenal at Constantinople a piece of a substance which he had accidentally dis¬ 
covered, and jrhich he supposed might be coal. It was examined by an Englishman, Capt. 
John Ford (designated there Ford Bey), who is in the employ of the Turkjsh government 
as superintendent of the sultan’s steam-vessels. He found it to be bitmiuuous coal of a 
very good quality, and suggested to the Capudan Pacha (Tahir) the importance of the 
locality where it was found being examined, in order to the coal-field being worked for tho 
benefit of the arsenal and other government establishments. Nothing, however, was 
done except the digging up of a small quantity to the extent of about 30 or 60 tons, 
which was tried in the steam-vessels and found to answer. 

A bout this time Mr. Anderson, a director of the Oriental Steam Navigation Company, 
visited Constantinople for the purpose of obtaining information, and making arrangements 
relative to the establishment of a line of steam communication between England and 
the Levant and Black Sea, and his attention was drawn to the discovery of this coal-field. 

Under the advice of Lord Ponsouby, the British Ambassador at the Porte, Mr. Ander¬ 
son was induced to submit a proposal to that government for working the mines under a 
firman or grant from the sultan. After considerable negotiation, it was at last intimated to 
Mr. Anderson by Sarim Effendi, the minister for foreign affairs, that the sultan’s govern¬ 
ment had decided to entertain his proposal; and upon Mr. Anderson's signifying a wish to 
have a personal examination of the coal-fields, assisted by some friends then in Constanti¬ 
nople, who had a practical and scientific knowledge of the subject, lie received letters to 
the local authorities to facilitate liis object: a guard of Cavasses was also sent with him. 

Thu^. authorized, Mr. Anderson proceeded to the spot, accompanied by Dr. Davy, ur<- 
spector-general of hospitals, brother of the late celebrated Sir Humphry Davy, and Mr. 
Granville Withers^ of Liege, a gentleman of much practical experience in mining, being a 
part proprietor or some extensive coal-mines in Belgium, the working of which he had lor 
a number of years personally superintended. Besides tfyese gentlemen, Lord Ponsonby sent 
his 2d Dragoman, Mr. E. Pisani, to assist Mr. Anderson. 

The subjoined reports of Dr. Davy and Mr. Granville Withers afford a view of the 
extent and value of these coal-fields. After Mr. Anderson had, on the assurance of the 



Turkish minister, incurred the trouble and expense of visiting mid examining the mines, 
owing to some intrigue or other unexplained cause, the promised grant of the mines 
was refused, and the negotiation broken off. Pending Mr. Anderson’s negotiation an 
attempt, by order and on account of some pachas, members of the government, was 
to work them for their private benefit, but so unskilfully, that a number of labourers 
were killed by the, superincumbent stratum falling upon them, and tlje cost of the coais pro¬ 
cured was found to greatly exceed thesprice at which Newcastle coals could be purchased 
for at Constantinople. The quality of the coal is also debased, from the carelessness of 
digging' them mixed with other substances. , 

“ Dr. Davy's Report on the Coal Mines in the neighbourhood of Penderaclia.—In 
this report I idiall notice ehieffy what came under my own observation when inspecting 
these mines on the 3d and 4th instant in company with Mr. Andersgn and Mr. Withers. 

“ The mines we visited were the four following: 

“ 1. Kiossi Ajfsi, at the distance of three hours, or about nine miles from Penderaclia, 
situated in the sea-cliff, a few yards only from the water’s edge. 

“ 2. Aladja Agsi, about an horn-, or three miles more distant, and about half a mile 
from the sea-shore, in the side of a steep hill at an elevation of from 300 to 350 feet. 

“ 3. Kiveslick, three miles beyond, m the side of a low hill, 50 yards from the shore. 

Tchous Agsi, about three miles farther, or six hours from Penderaclia, distant 
from the shore about half a mile, or three-quarters of a mile, and situated in the side of a 
hill about 100 feet above the level of the sea. 

“ In all these instances, the mines have been worked to a small extent only, and in the 
manner of quarries in a very rude and primitive manner, but well fitted to expose for in¬ 
spection and examination the coal strata and the rocks in which they exist. 

“ The coal strata vary in thickness from one foot to seven feet, and variously inclined, 
and in some places disturbed and broken, and interposed between layers and strata of bitu¬ 
minous shale, indurated clay and limestone, and calcareous and silicious sandstone. 

“ In the first-mentioned mine the principal coal stratum is from three feet nine inches 
to four feet thick. In the second, where the coal has been explored in several places, and 
where, within a few feet of the surface, there appears to be two distinct coal strata, the 
greatest thickness of solid coal is about six feet. At Kareslick, where one stratum only 
has been superficially opened, its thickness is about one foot, and there the coal is mixed 
with clay. Lastly, at Tchons Agsi, where the workings are more extensive than at any of 
the preceding localities, and where we found about 200 men employed on two distinct coal 
strata: the greatest thickness of the coal was seven feet. 

“ The coal generally in all these different situations was very similar in quality, and of 
a good description both for working and use. It is the common coal of mineralogists, and 
remarkably pure, even within a few inches of the surface. It may be procured in masses of 
large size, and in die working there is little loss, the coal being little disposed to crumble. 

“Of two specimens which I tried, one I found of specific gravity 1.32 ; the other of 
the specific gravity of 1.38: both burnt with a bright flame and caked slightly. The 
furnace yielded 72.5 per cent of good coke ; the latter 58 per cent. The coke of the first 
afforded about 3 per cent of reddish ash ; that of the second about 6 per cent. Owing to 
the property of softening when heated and caking, good coke may be obtained from the 
dust of either. The first-mentioned specimen was from a mine we did not visit, about tliree 
miles beyond Tchons Agsi; where, according to report, the coal stratum is abo ut nine feet 
thick. ’The other specimen was coal of Kiossi Agsi. 

_ “ The specimens of coal generally which we saw were very similar to these, and not in¬ 
ferior in quality, as well as I could judge from appearance. 

* ‘‘ % opinion of these mines is that they are very valuable, and jikely to b^very ex¬ 
tensive. According to the statement of the Turkish authority, who has tiic superintendence 
ofthem, coal strata of a like quality, and not inferior in magnitude, occw to the westward 
°^*^ >en deraclia ; those noticed being to the eastward; but they have not yet been worked, 
the shore in their neighbourhood, it is said, being without good landing-places. 

“ It is probable that ironstone fit for smelting will be found suflieientJy^near the coal 
to become another source of profit. — Constantinople, July 15,1843.” 

Mr. Granville Withers's Report. —“ The result of our short, but very agreeable tour, 
on the coast of Asia Minor in the Black Sea, I have now the pleasure to lay before you in 
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the form of a brief report on the nature and qualities of the coals, as well os the situation 
and probable extent of the immense coal-fields which we examined together with as much 
care, and in as great detail as our time and means would permit. To the rejiort I have also 
added an estimate of the expense of a mining establishment, with balance of profits and 
loss which you may rely upon as not being exaggerated. 

“ Tlfo finding of eqals on that coast is of recent date; it was quite an unlooked-for cir¬ 
cumstance and purely accidental. The ground has been travelled over by scientific men who 
are really judges of such things, but their description of the geological formations of Asia 
Minor encouraged the belief that no fossil copl existed in that part of the Turkish domi¬ 
nions. This arose, no doubt, from a too hasty survey ; because the strongest indications of 
the presence of coal present themselves, so as not to be mistaken, for more tlmn forty miles 
along the coast from Penderaclia, eastward. It happened fortunately for nie truth that a 
rich vein of this precious mineral, thick, black, and inviting, was accidentally exposed in a 
situation where it could not escape observation, by a rupture which separated and threw 
down a large mass of strata composed of very coarse sandstone, shale, clay, coal, Ac. 

“ The existence of several of these veins of lull'd black coal having been ascertained, 
and its superior quality satisfactorily proved, by comparing its heating qualities in the 
production of steam, with those of the best Newcastle coals, the government agents made 
some loose arrangements for getting supplies of it for the use of their own steamboat?!, the 
royal arsenal and founderies at Constantinople. 

“ Up to this time, however, a few hundred tons only have been obtained, whilst it is 
found that the cost of getting alone is 100 per cent, higher than the ordinary price of 
English coals delivered in the Bosphorus. 

“ The reason of this enormous cost price it is very easy to explain, and is entirely 
owing to the utter ignorance of those who direct the mining operations. Besides the total 
want of practical knowledge of the art of mining, there are neither tools nor funds for com¬ 
mencing and carrying on the work systematically. These causes combined have kept, and I 
am afraid will keep, for a considerable time to come, this important treasure in a state 
of unproductiveness—an incalculable loss to the commerce of the country. 

“ The situation of this coal-field is on the south coast of the Black Sea, in the environs, 
and chiefly to the east of Penderaclia. The direction of the seams is east ajul west nearly, 
following the large undulations of the ground which is remarkably accidontal, without 
bearing marks of having suffered violent dislocation. We had no positive means of 
knowing the exact limits of this vast formation, hut from the extent of the veins already 
laid bare, that is from JCiossi Atjsi to Alasen. Iskelessi, a distance of five hours, and the 
general appearances of the sectional strata of the rocks above and below Penderaclia, it 
will be below the truth to state that good coking coals in scams of two feet to eight foot 
thick, exist in great abundance for twenty miles in a direction cast and west, and not less 
than eight miles in a direction north and south, or in othei' words 160 square miles. 

“ We examined veins of coal at four different places, where some rude attempts at 
mining were going on. One of these veins, and that nearest the surface, measured one 
foot only in thickness, the others were tlnree, four, six, and seven feet thick, increasing in 
thickness and quality with the depth from the surface. There arc other veins of still 
better quality measuring nine feet thick, at A/asen Iskclessi, which I regret we had not 
time to examine : this is the most easterly point to which the veins have been traced, but I 
am disposed to consider this as the centre, and not the limit of the coal basin. 

“ The general section of the strata of that district, so far known as it has been cut 
through in search of coal, is alternations of coarse sandstone, or puddingstone-clay, shale, 
and coal: the coal strata, with the exception of a thin seam near the surface is remarkably 
regular, f whilst^the <jip or inclination of the scams varies as usual. In one place wo savjt.a 
fine vein, bent abnpptly upwards so as to form nearly a right angfe. No seams have been 
opened below thepevel of the sea, nor indeed would it be possible to work them, with the 
stone-quarry system of mining at present adopted. Of the existence of still finer scams, 
below that level, there cannot be a practical doubt. Enough, however, is already known to 
justify the commencement of a mining establishment on the largest scale, without the least 
risk of loss, even if another'seam of coal should not be found. 

“ As I have already observed, the coals are scratched from these scams without regard 
to plan or system. There are upwards of three hundred workmen employed at the work, 



and the way they proceed is by removing the super strata, and laying the seams hare, 
or by getting at them horizontally through the sloping sides of the mountains. In this 
way the coal is got to a certain extent, and the place afterwards abandoned when 
the water has accumulated; or, as it has happened more than once, after some of the poor 
creatures get buried alive beneath the masses, which ignorance of the art had left without 
sufficient prop to support the superincumbent pressiue. * 

“ No S uch thing as a pit or shaft has* been sunk or even thought of, indeed they have 
no conception of mining except in the way I have just explained, and they seem to have 
quite as lfttft idea of the utility of good roads ft» the conveyance of the coals from the place 
where they are got, to where thej* arc embarked. 

“ So far, I hftpe, I have succeeded in making myself understood, and that I have properly 
defined the important part of the question, in establishing beyond doubt or dispute the ex- 
istenee of some veiy^rich seams of fossil coal, fit for steam navigation and manufacturing 
purposes. It remains to show that the localities where this treasure lies, arc; such as to 
offer no obstacles to the economical working of any mines that may be established there. I 
slmd be able to do this in a few words. 

“The Black Sea is a dangerous navigation during the four winter months, on account 
of the violence of the winds which prevail from the X. \V. This might be an obstacle to the 
transport of coal during a part of that period at least. \\ ith this single exception, which 
after all is of no great moment, I consider the coal-field as most fortunately situated for 
being worked wfitli extraordinary economy. The size of the coal seams, the trifling depth 
of them below 7 the surface, the ease and little expense of draining, drifting, and ventilating, 
the abundance and low price of timber, which is an article of great consumption 
and consequent expense in all mining operations, the rapidity and economy with 
which, by a little skilful engineering, the coals may he brought from the pits and put on 
board small vessels ; all those arc great advantages which very few mining establishments 
possess in the aggregate, and they are of such importance as to ensure the complete suc¬ 
cess of any enterprise connected therewith, if entered upon with adequate means, and per¬ 
severed in with spirit and judgment. The country in which these coals lie, is aecidentcd 
with hills and mountains, very much resembling the general features of the mining district 
of Wales, those in the noigubouihood of Liege in Belgium, and Aix-la-Cliapelle in 
Prussia. Some of the mountains rise a-' much as 500 feet above the level of the sea. The 


coal strata is distinctly seen on the section of the sea cliff for more than 40 miles along the 
coast. The working of the mines would necessarily be carried on as close to the shore as 
possible for the sake of economy of draining, carting, &e. 

“ I am co-proprietor of some extensive mines in Belgium, whore I have been for several 
years a good deal employed in them in my capacity of engineer, and bv which I am en¬ 
abled to form a correct, estimatepf the expense of such operations, and tlie profits that may 
be derived from them. As before stated I have examined the coal-field I am now reporting 
upon with scrupulous attention to the quality of the coals, the thickness of the veins and 
the localities in which they arc found, with a view to calculate the cost of getting and 
bringing to market. 

“ In this Report, and until something more is known as to the intentions of the 
Turkish government, 1 do not think it is necessary to go into a minute detail of expenses. 
I will, however, state in round numbers, what I calculate the working expenses for getting 
one ton of coal. g, rf. 


“ Expense in the pit, paid in wages. 3 0 

Ditto, wood for roofing, carpenters’ and smiths’ work . 0 4 

Ditto, bringing to surface, engineers, coals, grease, ropes, &c. 0 2 

Ditto, wear and tear of ropes, vtc. . . . . . 0 () i • 

Ditto, carriage to the shore, loading, &c. . . . 0 6" 


Cost of coal placed in craft for transport 


^ - 

4 01 per ton. 


“ This is a simple statement of facts and observations made upon the spat, with some 
reflections drawn from my experience as a mining engineer of Some years’ practice on the 
continent.— Constantinople, July 22, 1841.” 
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CHAPTER I. 


EXTENT AN1) RESOURCES. 


The modern kingdom of Greece comprises tlic* whole of the Morea,—the 
island of Egrito, or Negropont, the ancient Euboea,—and contineift^ Negropont, 
or the ancient Attica; Lepanto, and Kaulali, including the countries lying south 
of Epirus, now Turkish Joannina, and of Thessaly, now Turkish Trikala; 
and the Greek islands—viz., the Cyclades and Sporadcs. Total area about 16,000 
square miles. Possessing numerous inlets and excellent harbours: fertile val¬ 
leys, and table-lands; many, but riot large, rivers : t nnd a salubrious climate, yet 
sufficiently mild to produce, in great perfection, the indigo plant, cotton, coffee, 
sugar-cane, opium, maize, rice, and olive; the mulberry and vine; the same 
kinds of grains, vegetables, and timber trees as those of France, Italy, and 
Turkey; useful minerals; and plenty of fish along the coast and in the rivers,— 
Greece, for a country limited to an extent of 400 miles in length by about 100 in 
average breadth, commands all the natural elements of wealth and power. 

There is no country, however, in central, or southern Europe, whose natural 
resources have been so long neglected: scarcely any mines, except lead, hqye 
been vforked K , lhftle grain is comparatively raised ; the despotism of the Turkish 
govemmen, thf internal dissensions, and the consequent insecurity of property, 
have for centuries retarded the progress of agriculture, and have driven the inha¬ 
bitants of the interior chiefly to the rearing and herding of cattle, and those of 
the sea-coasts to a maritime, semi-marauding, semi-trading life. 
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The general aspect of Greece is much diversified with inlets, islands, rocks, 
and high mountains : with the Parnassus, Olympus, Helicon, Pindus, and 
Cythaeron, in the south ; the snowclad Rhodope and Arbelus to the north; and 
with numerous rich valleys, rugged districts, woods, pastures, and streams.,, 

All accounts of the population of Greece are uncertain. *The country north 
of the Morea having been Jong in a insubordinate state, and under the control 
only of fhflse feudal chiefs, the capituni —it is impossible to form even a tole¬ 
rably just estinr^ate of the numBer of the inhabitants—a great part of whom live 
among the fastnesses of the country. 

According to Balbi (who must, in this estimate be greatly in error) 

the population of Greece is ...... 600,000 

The Annuaire. du Commerce seems also much in error, in allowing 
' only to Greece proper, the Morea, and the islands . . . 960,000 

M. Beaujour allows to Grecian Macedonia, 700,000; Thessaly, 

4100,000; Epirus, 400,000; Boutin, jEtoiia, and Phocis, 200,000 ; 

Morea, 300,000; Attica, 20,000 ; being for continental Greece, 

1,920,000 ; to which, if we add 200,000 for the islands, will 

give ........... 2,120,000 


M. Pouqueville allows 420,000 to the Morea; and other writers, particularly 
Mr. Humphreys, 600,000. In comparing various statements relative to the 
population of Greece, we conclude that more than half the inhabitants of the 
islands, and less than half those of the continent, are of ancient Greek race. 

M. Frederic Thiersch, in his work published at Leipsic, gives the following 
statement: 


* 

Eastern* Greece 
Western Greece 
Peloponnesa 
Islands 


Towns. 

Villages. 

Inhabitants. 

11 

585 

130,000 

19 

226 

76,000 

86 

1,335 

429,250 

33 

... 

176,185 


Total . ... 811,43.3 

Capo d’lstrias instituted «a statistical commission, and the population, ac¬ 
cording to that inquiry, appears to have been in 1836, for Eastern Greece, 
175,800 Greeks, 15,000 Turks ; Western Greece, 116,700 Greeks, 4500 Turks; 
Morea, 450,000 Greeks, 40,000 Turks. Total, 742,500 Greeks, and 59,500 
Turks. 

Or a total population for continental Greece of 802,000, and about 210,000 
for the Greek islands, being a total population of 1,012,000 inhabitants for 
the kingdom of Greece. We, however, consider this statement overrated. Balbi 
states the population, in 1830, at not more than 600,000 inhabitants: and a state- 
merit in the statistical journal of Paris enumerates the populatiompf Greece and 
the Qreek islands, in 1835, at only 688,426 inhabitants. Both the latter state¬ 
ments are probably underrated. Oranges, figs, olives, and other fruits; wild fowls, 
wild bees, and fish, are abundant. The resources of Greece are, under Its new go¬ 
vernment, but very imperfectly developed. M. Thiersch considers that the gold, 
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silver, lead, and copper mines are far from having been exhausted. Sulphur, 
asphaltum, manganese, are said to abound. The wheat and maize, of the Morca 
and other parts, are of excellent quality; currants, oranges, lemons, pomegra¬ 
nates,, and olives, thrive in abundance. But industry, instead of being en¬ 
couraged, has, as we will hereafter show, been subjected to restriction. 

Manufacturing industry has hitherto been confined to articles for domestic 
use, and'eonsist chiefly of a few coarse Cottons, silk and woollen stuffs/ carpets in 
the islands,—some soap, common pottery, cutlery, and leather,—the neces¬ 
sary works of handicraftsmen; and nearly sufficient salt for home use is made 
at Missolonghi and elsewhere. Ship-building is, however, the most important 
branch of industry, unless it be agriculture. 

With the advantage of rich soil, in many parts, with extensive mountain pas¬ 
tures, with sufficient building timber for all useful purposes, with plentiful 
fisheries, and numerous seaports, Greece is still a country that is very far in the 
arrear of improvement and civilization ; and we can only attribute this backward 
state to maladministration. 


CHAPTER II. 

GOVERNMENT.—COMMERCIAL AND FISCAL LEGISLATION' Oft GREECE . 

9 

The Greeks revolted against Turkish domination in 1821 , asserted inde¬ 
pendence, and proclaimed a Republican government. A destructive war ensued; 
the governments of Russia, France, and Great Britain interfered, and the Sul¬ 
tan was induced to consent to the independence of Greece. In 1827 Count 
Capo d’ Istrias was elected president of Greece, fol the term of seven years ; in 
January, 1828 , he entered upon the duties of his office, and he succeeded in esta¬ 
blishing nearly an efficient administration. 

Greece was then divided, provisionally, into thirteen administrative sections— 
viz.. Eastern and Western Greece; Argo/ida; Arcadia; Laconia; Lower and 
Upper Messenia; Elida ; Achaia; Euboea; the North and South Cyclades; and 
the Sporades. , 

The government was reorganized by the fourth national congress, which met 
at Argos, in.the*summer of 1829, Capo d’lstrias still remaining at its head. .Tim 
PanhelleniumJo. council of 27 members, was replaced by another body, consist¬ 
ing also of 27 members, called the Gerousia, senate or congress. This body 
gave its opinion on matters of legislation, but had not the power of a nega¬ 
tive upon the decisions of the Regency. Besides the senate, there was a 
ministry, consisting of four departments, each having a secretary—viz., the home 
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department; foreign affairs, including commerce; the judiciary; public instruc¬ 
tion and ecclesiastical affairs; war; and marine and finances. Three supreme 
tribunals were also instituted. 

In February, 1830, the plenipotentiaries of Great Britain, France,, and 
Russia, named Prince Leopold of £axe-Coburg, as the hereditary sovereign of 
Greece, with the title of “ Sovereign Prince.” He accepted the appointment; 
but afterwards resigned it. * 

Prince Othr^ of Bavaria wRs, in virtue of the authority transmitted by the 
Greek nation to the convention held at London, and the treaty concluded there 
in May, 1832, appointed king, and ascended the throne in February, 1833, with 
a regency of four persons, until he attained twenty years of age, which was on the 
1st of June, 1835. 

The government W as in 1833 divided into ten nomarcliies—viz., the Morea 

• ° 

into five, Eastern and Western Greece into three, and the islands into two 
nomarcliies. These were subdivided into eparchies, and the whole into 468 
municipalities, or communes (Dimoi). Since the retirement of Capo d’Istrias, 
the affairs of Greece have been involved in financial difficulties, heavy tax¬ 
ations, and commercial restrictions. 

COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL LEGISLATION OF GREECE. 

The provisional government of Greece adopted liberal and sound principles 
of commerce an*d navigation; and if that under King Otlio had continued to 
act upon tliase principles, we might expect that the shipping and trade of this 
country, so conveniently situated for commerce, although its productions are not 
very abundant, would, before now, have enriched the population, as well as the 
treasury. Austria has for some time past placed the trade between Trieste, 
Venice, Greece, and Albania, upon a basis of great liberality; and we had the 
opportunity, while at Trieste) in October, 1838, after the commercial crisis which 
caused so many stoppages in that city, of ascertaining that of several Greek 
houses who had failed, there was not one jvho did not pay every florin of its 
obligations. 

The President of Greece, Capo d’Istrias, soon after its independence, imposed 
duties on commodities, solely for the purpose of raising a revenue, leaving the 
internal trade altogether unrestricted. 

A duty of six per cent ad valorem was imposed generally on exports. 

‘A duty of ten per cpnt was to be levied generally on imports. # % 

A tariff of lower, or nominal export duties, was imposed on animals, increasing 
in amount from 30 liptas (3 d.) to 6 drachmas (4s. Gd.) on horses, and the highest, 
12 dachmas (9s.) on buffaloes. 

A tariff of lower duties was also promulgated on -certain imports, chiefly 
articles of food; and on coffee, sugar, wine, porter, beer, canvass, cordage, 
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leather, fish-hooks, tobacco, oils, raw materials, iron, steel, nails, files, brass, tin¬ 
plates, shot, copper, agricultural tools, &c. 

No tariff or scale of duties could have been more equitable than that of 
Greece; and it was also decreed, that when the collector of the revenue and the 
merchant disagreed'as to valuation, the matter should be submitted to an umpire. 
The tonnage duties on vessels, and other charges, were at the same time rated at 
very moderate scales, and to be extended in reciprocity to the vessels of all 
countries. * /■ 

These were the fiscal and commercial regulations and duties established by 
Capo d’Istrias; under the government of King Otho, not •only have many 
vexatious regulations and restrictions been introduced, but the state officers, and 
other employes, interfere, in a manner in which no country but Spain and her 
colonies, and to some extent Portugal and Naples, has offered so unworthy an 
example to the world: among other vexatious practices are those of absolutely 
rating the prices at which currants and other articles of export are to be pur¬ 
chased, and in affixing capricious values to augment the duties upon commodities. 
Greece, under these circumstances, does not certainly afford the prospect of 
attaining financial, political, or commercial prosperity. 

The export and import duties have been in practice augmented, so that the 
contrabandist, and not the treasury, profits by the unwise and impracticable 
policy; and so stringent are the following articles of the last customs law, that 
the authorities in the outports are ashamed to attempt carrying them into effect. 

The export duties are severely oppressive on the growers of* currants and 
other fruits. The new customs law is based upon the principle that “ fraud is 
the basis of all trade and that this fraud can only be prevented by a formidable 
system of penalties and punishments. 

ABSTRACT OF THE LAW OF ORGANIZATION OF CUSTOMS, 5—1/ APRIL, 1843, 
FROM THE GOVERNMENT GAZETTE. 


Art. I. The officers of customs to* consist of inspectors, collectors, sub-collectors, 
waiting officers, and guards. 

II. All merchandize is declared to be liable to duty, whatever the articles may consist 

of, either new or old, which may be bought or sold; the only exceptions being, worn appa¬ 
rel, uniforms, articles of the toilet, &c., for the immediate personal use of the wearer, 
passenger, or member of the crew, or the earner by land. , 

III. The import and export duties, and transit duties, shall continue to Ik; the same as 

those in force now, and the present customs tariff shall continue in vigour until the com¬ 
pilation^ a n^w tariff. . *•*' 

IV . All mercl&ndize, either foreign or native, shall be considered as foreign, and be 
subjected to the fixed duties ; when, after having been exported, it shall be reimported into 
the kingdom. 

V. Exceptions to Art. IV. —1st. All merchandize which can be distinguished from 
those for the first time imported into the kingdom, by the production of additional proof, 
and those also which are of a nature not produced in foreign parts. These exceptions to he 
decreed by royal ordinance. 
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2<1. All merchandize earned from any part of the kingdom to those parts within the 
Anibraciau gulf, and vice versa, which are not destined for foreign parts. 

3d. All merchandize carried from any part of the kingdom to within the Corinthian 
Clulf, or western shores of the kingdom, and vice versa by vessels, which from stress of 
w eather may have put into the Ionian ports. • 

In reference to the above paragraph Nos. 2 and 3, there must not be on the part of 
vessels any shipping or landing of any article, excepting necessary provisions; and certi¬ 
ficates of the Greek consulate mu ;t be taken, or in default of these, of the custom-house 
authorities.* 

VI. All foreign merchandize of which similar goods are produced m the kingdom, 
imported once fok local consumption, and import duty paid thereon, enjoys the same privilege 
as far as exportation from the state and payment of the duties fixed on tile exportation of 
Greek produce. TJiis to be further decreed by royal ordinance. 

VII. The merchandize which has paid the duty on transit may he exported without 
export duty. 

VIII. The landing, shipping, or transhipping of merchandize from ship to ship, is pro¬ 
hibited in ports where there are no custom-house authorities. 

IX* The native produce, and the foreign merchandize on paying duty, may be shipped 
or landed at any custom-house, sub-custom-house, or station, but not a guard-post. At 
the stations, however, this can only be done after obtaining permission from the head eus- 
tom-liouse. 

X. The native produce once having paid export duty at the place of export, may he 
ficely transported to any custom-house, sub-custom-house, station, or guard-house. 

XI. The wrought produce of Greece of the native workshops, &e., when landed or 
shipped, are free from duty, as are also articles of husbandry, and subsistence of cattle, com, 
&v., and their passage through all custom-houses, &-c., permitted. At the guard-houses, 
however, permission from the head officer is first required. 

XII. The import of foreign merchandize, and payment of the duty, is only per¬ 
mitted at the chief custom-houses. 

Exceptions for’the facility of commerce are made to the sub-custom-houses of Egina, 
Vostizza, Amoui^ion, Andros, Antikerru, &c. 

At the other sub-custom-houses, stations, and guard-houses, it is only permitted to land 
these articles of foreign merchandize which have already paid the duty. 

1. IMPORTATION. 

XIII. The masters of all vessels, on anchoring in the ports of the kingdom, either for 
the landing of the whole cargo, or a part thereof or merely lor the purpose of continuing 
their voyage without landing amjpart of their cargo, are required to present themselves at 
the health office, with their sailing clearances and their manifest, within twelve hours after 
their arrival. This last document is to be immediately sent by the health office to the 
custom-house. This manifest is to he the one, the.contents of which are certified by the 
signature of the proper authority of the port, where the cargo was loaded, if such manifest 
lias been given ; otherwise the captain himself draws one up, and must be filled up either 
iu Greek or Italian. 

In the case where official manifests of cargo are not given, the captain is hound to 
declare this on oath, at the loot of the manifest he draws up. 

XIV. Ifiit happens that the manifest does not specify the kind of goods, quality or 

quantity, weight or measure of the articles forming the cargo, the captain may, within 
three days after his arrival, draw up and present to the health office a supplementary mani¬ 
fest,'in which are to be inserted all the things omitted in the origin^} manifest? The 
harbour-master shall visit each vessel, within twelve hours at most, after arrival, to make 
knowu to the captain the above, and to give him a printed form of the supplementary ma¬ 
nifest, in which to insert the articles and particulars omitted in his original. The captain 
having signed this, it is to be delivered to the health office. , 

XV. Before the delivery to the health office of the manifest and supplementary manl¬ 
iest at the time required, the vessel cannot be admitted to free pratique. The health officer, 
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who shall "ire free pratique before he shall i^lnlie the im itation- shout 

tine of SO to 100 drachmas. If the caytnnu harm" '■«„< " ^ 

..object to deliver, within the time referred to, the oust ...,-hou | jmj«1. r I ^ 
xiv. and XV., The head officer of customs, m ease that noifl or ■ • J.P 

mentar,-• manifest eoutain all the otfier information required, who neghits to tkmuiul iro 
the captain the fulfilment of the omission, is liable to a tine of 50 to 100 drachmas. 

XVI. In the manifest must he inserted all tie merchandize contained in the vessel, 

not excepting 1 what the sailors may have, or the passengers for their own account. Of the 
provisions* a ml stores of the vessel, the caption must give a separate note at tht- Same mo¬ 
ment as the manifest. , 

It is understood that such merchandize as is contained in bales, boxiy, or other pack¬ 
ages, shall at least be noted witli the marks, numbers of same, and other particulars in the 
manifest, t 

XVII. All importation of provisions aud stores noted as such, shall lie prohibited, even 
when dutv is ottered to be paid. For the omission of this and other irregularities the 
manifest regulation, all custom-house officers overlooking tin* same shall lie fined to the* ex¬ 
tent. Exception is made for such stores or provisions as may he damaged and unlit for 
service, which the captain may have permission to import, after the health and yustom- 
house officers shall have drawn up a protocol stating the fact of damage. 

XV11I. If other or more merchandize than that inserted in the manifest and supplement 
he found in the vessel, or in the separate note of stores, they shall he subjected to a fine of 
fourfold dutv. Also, in ease there shall be found in the vessel, when anchored at her 
second or third port, where there is a custom-house, any merchandize which shall not have 
been manifested at her first port of arrival, such merchandize shall he subjected to four¬ 
fold duty, uidess proved that the merchandize in question has been laden afterwards, 
and said fine not imposed. 

If the merchandize in question shall he found less than that in the. manifest and supple¬ 
ment, a fine equal to the single duty due, or a fine from 100 to 600 drachmas, shall be 
levied for each package wanting on the merchandize so found less. 

if the meiehandize shall he found of a ditt’orenl sort or quality than stated in the manifest, 
a fine equal to from 2d to 100 drachmas shall he imposed. t 

If, however, the merchandize should he of inferior quality to that manifested, a fine equal 
to tile difference of price shall he. imposed, if such deterioration do not arise from any damage 
suffered. The fines named in this artiele are imposed on the e/tp/itin onli/ ; well under¬ 
stood that these fines do not render the merchandize exempt from payment, besides, of the 
legal duty. Aud when the entire cargo is not landed at the port where these irregularities 
are committed, note is made of any differences between the manifest of the vessel and the 
cargo, on granting her new manifest of clearance. 

XIX. These fines of fourfold duty are imposed when articles of merchandize, instead 
of being noted in the manifest and supplement, are noted in the hill stores. 

XX. The captain is not hound to manifest such articles as may be in the possession of 
passengers from quarantine places, 'ilio inspector of lazaretto, under fine ol’ 50 to 200 
drachmas, is bound to make known these to the health officer. 

XXI. Captains importing for their own account, or, in ease the receivers do not pre¬ 
sent themselves, bulky merchandize, and those of small \ alue, such as charcoal, firewood, 
fruit, &c., of which it is difficult to specify exactly the quantity, weight, &c., must note this 
in their manifest and supplement, and ask for a guard to he present at the .binding and 
weighing of the same. 

XXil. The said merchandize of which the captain cannot declare exactly the quantity, 
if not*b.vein]iled Jjy the 14tli Article from the obligation to manifest, must, he declared' - hy 
the captain in Ins manifest as about so much. In such case the difference between the 
declared aud verified quantity is not subjected to fine, when the difference docs not exceed, 
on articles not subjected to diminution, as metal, timber, &c., 5 per cent; aud on articles 
subject to diminution, as corn, liquids, &c , 10 per oent. 

When less than the, declared quantity is found, duty is paid on all deficiency above 2 
aud 10 percent. All excess over the above 2 aud 10 per cent is fined fourfold duty. 
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XXIII. .If during' the voyage the merchandize has suffered damage or Joss in quantity, 
the captain is to declare it immediately on liis arrival at the port; then the custom-house 
with the port authorities visit the vessel, verify the fact, and draw up a protocol signed by 
them, the health officer, and the captain. 

XXIV. The health officer is to affix his visa to all manifests and supplements made 
agreeably to the Articles of this law, and put to each a running number, registering them 
in a book kept by him, and then he shall «end these to the custom-house authorities. 

XXV. Receiver of merchandize before landing must give an exact and detailed in¬ 
voice on pajjpr. Invoice not written on such paper and in words full length, shall not be 
received and shall be considered null. Custom-house officer who accepts such jnvoice, fined 
100 to 500 drachmas, and on repetition of offence dismissed. 

If receiver oi goods does not know the contents, &c. of packages, the same may re¬ 
main in the warehouse until he gets an invoice, or be entered at 1 per cent additional duty. 

XXVI. When intoieo is thus presented it is visa’d by the custom-house officers and 
is to be attached to the wall of the place where the merchandize is opened, so that any one 
may easily read it. It remains attached to the wall until, agreeably to Article 35 it shall 
be practicable to write thereon the valuation. 

The packages are opened publicly, the merchandize weighed and measured, &e., to 
compart? them with the invoice. If the merchandize is found less than the quantity noted 
in the invoice, single duty is exacted on the declared quantity. If more, the surplus is 
subject to sixfold duty. If of better quality than the invoice declares, they are liable to 
eightfold duty on the excess of value, unless, as in Article 18 it is provided they are dete¬ 
riorated from damage suffered, certified by protocol. 

XXVII. If, agreeably to Articles 22 and 23 the merchant does not know the quantity 
of merchandize, he shall conform to what is provided for the captain in similar cases. 

XXVIII. The valuation of merchandize to be by custom-house offieer, collector, and 
health officer as umpire. 

XXIX. Samples of every description of goods to be sent numbered and sealed to the 
finance department by the above-named officers. 

XXX. Difference of opinion in tile valuers to be noted in a protocol. 

XXXI. Merchants complaining of valuation may name a valuer, and custom-house 
another. Governor or mayor to name a third as umpire. 

XXXII. Allowance made for damage; form to be adopted to prove same. 

XXXIII. The valuations are to be made publicly in the office of custom-house and when 
made to be noted in the invoice, dated, and signed. Invoice and valuation again stuck on 
the wall, where it is to remain three days. Fines for neglect of these formalities 50 to 300 
drachmas, and dismissed if needs be. 

XXXIV. The health officer has a right at least once a week, or as often as he has 
great suspicions, to visit the merelltmdize as long as they remain at the custom-house. 

XXXV. Whenever any one wishes to export merchandize, either out of the kingdom 
or from one part of it to another, he must, before putting the same on board, give a de¬ 
tailed invoice of the articles to be shipped, the weight, quality', quantity, and measure to 
the custom-house, which grants permit, agreeably to the invoice. 

The custom-house, after verification of the cargo, draws up the schedule of the cargo 
and sends it to the port authorities, who, on visiting the vessel and finding that all and no 
more than the manifested articles have been shipped, give it to the captain. 

For that the port authority has a right and is bound, when lie has heavy suspicions that 
the goods shipped arc not agreeable to manifest, to order that the bales, eases, and pack¬ 
ages be opened to ascertain the truth, without, however, having the right to unload the 
And only when lie .finds irregularities between the custom-house boqks an$} the 
goods verified on board, be draws up a protocol accordingly. ^ 

Any vessel leaving a port of the kingdom for*any destination whatever, must have a 
manifest of her cargo. If, however, the vessel arrives from another port with part of a cargo 
and pursues her voyage, the custom-house shall note at the foot of the old manifest, or on 
the back thereof, the quantity, weight, &c. of merchandize laden, and give it to the captain. 

The manifests furnished to vessels to be registered iu the custom-house books. 

XXXVI. The masters of fishing-vessels, &c., who are to appear at the health offices 
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every third day to renew heir papers, are also bound to present themselves at the custom¬ 
house, &c. Custom-house fined 30 to 100 drachmas for neglect-. 

XXXVII. Where there is no captain of the port, the health officer supplies his place in 
the present law, and rice versa. 

XL. Invoice of imports to l>e given at quarantine ports. 

XLlI. Invoice o£exports to be given before export allowed. 

L. Captains of vessels anchoring under stress of weather, be., are bound to make 
known immediately the motive of their anchoring to the port authorities. They are only 
bound to,comply with the Articles Li and 1*1 about manifests, when they decidp « n landing 
cargo or part cargo in the ports of the kingdom. 

LI. If on landing a cargo it he not found according to manifest, i^rticle 18 is to be 
applied to the goods. 

LI I. If the vessels need repairs and demand to land the cargo or part thereof, cap¬ 
tains are to comply first with Articles 14 and 15, and on violation ur# liable to Article 28, 
the goods to be deposited in tlu* custom-house. 

Li II. The goods may remain one month in the custom-house on paying 4,, per 
cent. If they remain longer, they are to be subjected to the duties on goods in transitu. 

LIV. If the goods lire not reshipped by the same vessel, but on hoard another, they 
are to pay the duty fixed on transit from ship to ship. * 

LV. All vessels arriving and sailing are subjected to visit or search from the cus¬ 
tom-house authorities, which takes place on delivery of the manifest and supplement. 

LV I. Greek ships of war are also subject to visit, on notice being given by the cus¬ 
tom-house authorities to the officer in command, and the port officer is to he present. 

LVII. The custom-house officer is hound to visit all vessels before they leave. He 
may also visit all vessels whenever he thinks tit. On iii- last visit at. the departure, he is 
to he accompanied by the port-master. 

LV11T. The captain of any native ship who oppo.-es the visit, is to he fined liy the 
port-master 25 to 100 drachmas, to he paid to custom-house. If the resisting captain be 
foreign, the fine is to be claimed through the consulate ; if no consulate exists, the captain 
of the port is to enforce it. 

LIX. In the visits of vessels, the captains are bound lo open tbe batches, and to show 
to tbe custom-house officers tbe packages, and to grant every facility ton the execution 
of their duty. The result of tlu* visit to be set forth in writing, and to he signed by custom¬ 
house officers, port-master, and captain, if needful to set forth any irregularity. In the 
contrary case, no statement is required. 

I.XI. For the facility of commerce, goods mnv he deposited by merchants in tbe 
entrepots at Patras, Sydra, Hydra, and Nauplia and Pinvus. 

LXII Goods in depot are free of import- duty and export duty. They will pay 1 
per cent every four months ; light and bulky articles 2 j**r cent.. 

• LXIII. No articles subject to combustion or damage are received in the export stores. 

LXIV . Articles of bulk and little value to be put in private stores, under bond. 

LX V. Keys of private stores to be'kept bv officer of entrepot.. 

LXVI. When any one wishes to avail himself of the privilege of entrepot, he is to 
give notice to the custom-house, furnish invoice, have goods inspected, &c. 

. LX VIII. The transit duty to he paid at once. 

LXIX. Goods in entrepot, can he moved from one entrepot to another ; imported, on 
paying duty ; or re-exported on payment of transit duty. 

LXX. Goods in entrepot may be sold to other parties on the owner giving written 
notice to the officers, and making transfer. 

L.XXI. .Goods can remain in entrepot three yearn. . 

LXXII. Ncf allowance of duty to be made, if goods are taken out before the expira¬ 
tion of four months. 

LXXIII. When goods arc required to be transported by land from one entrepot to 
another, bond is to be given to produce certificate of delivery in the second entrepot. Goods 
to be sealed, and accompanied with permits and detailed invoice, signed by the customs. 

LXX IV. Seals to he examined at every station, &c. 

LXXV. If on arrival at second entrepAt with goods, the owner prefers paying ini- 
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port duty, and entering them for consumption, lie may do so, and produce receipt of duty 
in discharge of bond. 

LXXVI. If within three months after removal of. goods, certificate of delivery in 
second entrepot, or of payment of duty, be not produced, the owner and security are jointly 
bound to pay import duty. 

LXXVI I. If within three or four months the owner produces the said certificates, 
and shows that the delay is from force majeur, the duty is returned fo him. 

LXXVIII. The merchant has the advantage of the time between the removal and arrival 
of the goods at second entrepot. But duty for the second four months commences on expira¬ 
tion of the first. 

LXXIX. Whoever exports g*rds from entrepot, must conform to the provisions of the 
law for exportation. He must give a bill of lading to the custom-house, signed by the 
captain, who receives the goods, which when visa'd, is given to officer of entrepot. 

LXXX. When * merchant wishes to take out all or part of the goods in entrepot, he 
must make a written demand with detailed invoice, &e. to the custom-house. 

LXXX I. Transit of goods is permitted at the custom-houses and sub-eustommouses of 
the kingdom where importation is permitted. 

LXXXII. Whoever wishes to avail himself of this privilege must give to the custom¬ 
house m\ invoice agreeably to Article 67, and the provision of Articles 4 and 3. 

LXXXI1I. When goods are imported in transitu, the merchant must furnish himself with 
permit agreeably to Article 73, giving bond for the export of the goods, or certificate of 
delivery in some other entrepot. 

LXKXIV. Customs to send the documents to harbour-master and health officers to see 
the goods exported, &e. 

LXXXV. Goods may be taken in transitu from one port to another where entrepot exists. 

LXXXVI. On visiting the goods in transitu, any difference found in the invoice sub¬ 
jects them to the rules of Article 74. 

LXXXVH. llules for nonproduction of certificates same as in Articles 74, 76, and 77. 

XCV. In the entrepots, and where these do not exist, goods for which no owner 
appears within two days alter landing, are kept in depot for six mouths, during which 
time any one with'proper titles may claim them, paying the entrepot duty agreeably to 
Article 62, anjj The expenses incurred. 

XCVI. So soon as these goods are deposited in entrepot, they are advertised on the 
walls and door of the stores, and in the government gazette, with particulars, name of vessel 
and captain, ike., for the purpose of finding owner. 

XCVJI. On the expiration of six months and one day, if no one with proper titles 
appears, the goods are put up by auction, and the proceeds, deducting expenses, deposited 
in the treasury. The owner lias a right, of claiming' the amount within six other months. 

XCVI1I. If goods are liable rfo damage, they are to he sold before six months. The 
owner, however, has always a right of claiming the proceeds, less charges, within twelve 
months from landing in entrepot. 

XC1X. The auction takes place eight days at’ty'r the custom-house, through the go¬ 
vernor, has published it in all the communes of his jurisdiction. 

C. All merchandize shipped or landed, where there are no custom-house establish¬ 
ments, or at places not appointed for shipping or landing merchandize, or at places where 
this is not allowed except by written permit, and such permit not having been obtained* or 
at prohibited hours, or with forged papers; or any effects liable to duty whatever, con¬ 
cealed in baggage slapped or landed, are seized as contraband. 

LI. Any guard or officer of customs, or any other authority or private individual, 
jO may observe any one employed in importing or exporting clandestinely goods subject 
to duty, is bound to denounce the same, and to call on the armed Hired and private 
persons present, to aid at the seizure of the contraband goods. 

(»I1. Immediately the contraband goods are brought to the custom-house, the chief 
officer draws up a pixitocol of the facts signed by the party seizing, the witnesses, &e. 

LIII. If the persou who was condnitting the contraband is present, he i% to be called 
m to state his defence. • 

CIV. The cluef officer of customs having taken into consideration the protocol and 
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facts, shall decide on the title to be paid. Against this decision an appeal is permitted to 
the finance minister, which is final. 

CV. The seized goods to remain in the custom-house until the payment of the fine fixed 
by the officers or finance minister. 

CVI. When the person liable to the fine is not known, or refuses the payment, the 
goods 'are to be sold, as set forth in A rticles 97 and 93. If not sufficient to pay fine and 
expenses, the surplus is claimable within a year. • 

CVII. The custom-house officers are to act in the cases provided for in the present law, 
and are liable to fine for neglect. c. 

CVlll. In every ease wherein the port, health, communal, or other authorities shall 
have knowledge or suspicion of contraband, or violation W custom-house laws, or any other 
irregularity, they are bound to denounce it to the custom-house authoi ities. 

C1X. If there is no doubt that delay may cause proof not to be obtainable, they are 
immediately to draw up a protocol, and send it to the custom-house authorities. 

CX.Jf an individual has such suspicions, ho is to communicate them to the nearest 
custom-house authority, to carry into effect this law. If there lie danger of want of proof 
from delay, he is to go to the nearest authority, who is to act. &c. 

CXI. Any authority or individual who may discover abuse in any custom-house officer 
or servant, must denounce him to the inspector. ' 

CXII. The inspector may suspend officer, and report to finance minister. 

CXIII. Finance minister to summon officer before tribunals. 

CXIY. When the contraband shall have been proved, and the fine exacted, the indivi¬ 
dual, or custom-house officer, who denounces the contraband shall receive one'-tliird of 
the fine. 

CXV. The obligation to pay duty is general, and merchandize imported for the use of 
public authorities is subject thereto. Exceptions are permitted by royal ordinance. 

CXVI. Before payment of duty, merchandize cannot be removed. 

EXV II. If payment is not made, the goods are kept as security for the duty and ex¬ 
penses, as well as any that may afterwards arrive ; and if this detention does not enforce 
payment, sufficient goods may be sold bv auction to meet the same. 

CX\ III. All payment or duties to be certified by double receipts (coupons). 

CXIX. Whenever the fines fixed in this law do not reach the higlfest limit fixed by 
the 12th and 13th article of the penal code, these last will be considered as the fine. 

CXX. All the laws of customs hitherto in force are by this law annulled. 

CXXI. The finance minister is charged with its execution and publication, and the 
other ministers in so far as it relates to them.— Athens , 19(31) March 6, 1843, 

(Signed) OTIION. 

MONIES, WEIGHTS, AMI) MEASURES OE GREECE. 

Heights .—The quintal contains 44 okes or 132 lbs. Each okc is equal to 31hs. 36oz., 
or 490 drachms. The lb. contains 6168 English grains. Thus 100 of these lbs. equal 
88 lbs. avoirdupois, or 39.96 kilogrammes. 

Ihc lb. weight used for weighing silk is heavier than the above by j, and contains 
16 ounces, or 166= drachms. 

% A sack of currants weighs 140 lbs. (ordinary), or about 123 lbs. avoirdupois. 

Measures .—The measure used for grain is the “ staro,” which is composed of 3 
baehels, and equals 2.33 English bushels, or 0.821 hectolitres. 

There are 2 kitids of pic or aune, one being 8 per cent longer than the other. 

“ j ar £ e l»c, for measuring woollens, = 27 English inches, or 0 6856 metres. 

rise htthkpuyfor measuring silk goods, — 25 English inches, or 0 6347 metres. 

Monies .—Since the Revolution the Greeks have established a system of coinage in 
imitation of that of Frauce. 

The pheenix is a silver coin that should contain 9-10ths of pure metal, and l-10th of 
alloy, or 4.029 grammes of the former, and 0.448 ditto of the latter, being worth about 
Sjd. sterling, 

The lipta is a copper coin, being 1-100th part of the phoenix. 

The silver coins are much debased, so much so that they have been even refused by 
the officers of government. J 
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ABTIC LES. 

• 

DVT \ KS. 

fil'd It T 

B D. 

drachmas. 

liptas. 

«7’H %vvlk a 

Buffaloes. 


12 

0 

Oxen. 


>"• 

0 

C.tws.V 


tl 

0 



4 

0 

Milieu. 


tl 

0 

Homih of bnrJen .. -. 


« 

tl 

Sheep. 

,.t.. do. 

0 

(SO 

Lambs and go .ta. 


n 

30 

Manufactured filter.. 


5 

Barrels. 




Spdtoges, fir»t qua ity. 


0 

(10 

— second ditto. 


0 

40 

— course ditto. 


o 

20 

— Tery ordinary . 


l 

10 

Salt...*. 

.do. 

0 

20 

1 M P O 11 T E 

SCHKDUI.K B 

D. 



Fishhooks, Kiiglish... 


20 

— Trieste. 


o 

(JO 

Whetstones. 

.. .quintal 

i 

0 

— Dutrln. 


20 

Salts, English.. 


0 

23 

— ammonia. 


« 

30 

— sea .. 


0 

10 

— rock. 


0 

41 

Yellow berries, Persian, .quintal 

4 

0 

— from other parts .. 


I 

00 

-— interior. 


1 

20 



4 


Tallow caudles. 


0 

12 

Flour. 


0 

4 

Almonds, soft. 


o 

12 

— hard. 


0 

3 

— pulverized. 


0 

11 

— hitter.. 


0 

8 

Silver, not man tinctured.... free 
Smoked herrings.000 

3 

20 

Lime ... 

. ..quintal 

0 

10 

Ditto. 


1 

20 

Safflower. 

.. quintal 

* 

00 

Buturgo. 


0 

40 

Opium. 


A 

20 

Cotton, makow. 

.. .quintal 

12 

0 

— second quality. 


0 

00 

Frith si ed. 


2 

80 

— husks. . 


1 

40 

Valonia, first . 


v» 

20 

— second. 

.do. 

0 

70 

Needles, English. 


0 

40 

— others. 

.do. 

0 

20 

Books. 

Butter, Turkey and 
itian . 

Bus - 

0 

15 

— European. 


0 

15 

Clove.-* and nutmegs.. 


1 


A in seed. 


0 

8 

Smoked tongues. 


0 

15 

Glassware ..... 

Staves. Black Sea .... 

8 per cent 

24 

24 

— Turki-h. 


8 

8 

Ebony wood .. 


1 

80 

Olive wood. 


0 

4 

Elephants’ teeth. 


0 

80 

— dn to, weighing less than 5 

. .do. 

Agricultural tools on pur- 

0 

60 

chase. 

Sugar loaf. 

per cent 

0 

no 

— refined, crushed ... 

— dfy Havana. 


0 

20 


0 

20 

— ordinary . 


0 

12 

Dry sweetmeats. 




Varnish. 




Yellow paint.. 


0 

20 

Porter .. 


0 

12 
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DUTIES. 

: Imports— continued. 


drachmas. liptas. 

j lfc*;is s, cattle . 




! Liquorice .. . 

.oke 

0 

80 

:Sulphur, refined. 

, .quintal 

• 1 

20 

1 — rough. . 

.... do. 

0 

40 

j Punk. 


0 

40 

Barilla, European. 

. .quintal 

1 

60 

i— Asia Minor. 

.... do. ! 

1 

40 

Hemp, European. 


0 

15 

;— Turkey. 


0 

10 

'■ — for ropes. 

.quintal 

2 

0 

j Pimento. 


0 

40 

(Sugarcandy . 

.... do. 

0 

60 

j Hats, goi-d... 

....each 

3 

20 

i— second quality. 

.... do. 

3 

0 

J Tobacco iToumb.ikoi... 


1 

0 

!— other quality. 

.. ; 

0 

60 

— snuff. 

.... do. | 

o 

80 

; brawl. 

.... do. 

0 

80 

Cigars. 


2 

40 

j Walnuts. 

_1000 

0 

15 

1 Pins. 

.... do. 

0 

15 

! Sails . 

. .quintal 

4 

80 

! Brads . 

-1000i 

0 

30 

’Tin bars. 

. .quintal 

14 

0 



0 

3 

Goats’ wool.. 


0 

3 

j— oilier. 

.do. 

1 0 

25 

Camphor. 


i 

20 

I| l. s . 


1 2 

40 

Wax, yellow. 


j 0 

40 

— candles . 


0 

60 

! — white . 

_do. 

1 

0 

; Galls, black. 

.... do. 

0 

30 

;— others . 


0 

10 

Cinnamon. 


1 

20 

iSenna . 

. .quintal 

i 8 

40 

j Cochineal . 


1 4 

50 

j Kir appte«, broken. 


0 

12 

:— unbroken. 

_do. 

0 

4 

.Gum ar.dnc. 

_d >. 

0 

60 

— lac. 

.... do. 

1 

80 

— adraganth . 

.... do. 

0 

40 

jPeuH . 


20 

■ Cream tartar . 


30 

j.Saffron . 

.... do. 

I 

40 

Onions. 

. .quintal 

0 

40 

1 Combs, i\cry. 

....each 

0 

2 

1 — bone... 


1 

0 

j— wood. 

-1«-00 

1 

0 

iCiimniiii seed... 


0 

10 

j Hares kins . 


4 

0 



0 

15 

Oil . 

-do. i 

0 

8 

— in bottles.... 

. . .buttle 

0 

40 

Lavender..... 

.. • > do. 

0 

20 

- in small bottles. 

.... do 

0 

A 

I«omoni*. 

....1000 

1 

0 

Nuts . 


0 

i 

Chalk. 

. .quint .1 

5 

CO 

Flax, Egyptian. 


0 

20 

— others. 

.... do. 

0 

16 

Linseed oil. 

. .quinta) 

8 

0 

.Incense . 

.«ke 

0 

15 

j— second quality. 

.... do. 

0 

10 

{Linseed .. 

.... do. 

6 

2 

*ipe bowls, gilt. 


v .i * 

20 

— others. 

.1000 

* 2 

0 

Indigo. 


3 

60 

Wool, aired, not washed. 

. .quintal 

3 

20 

Ind'go, inferior. 

.oke 

0 

0 

Wool, Barbary.. 

..quintal 

5 

0 

— washed . 

.... do. 

j more 


False pearls. 

..packet 

\ 

60 

Mastic. 

--oke 

0 


Honey. 

do. 

0 

10 



i continued) 
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IMPORTED ARTICLES. 1) ITT I E S. 


Imports— continued. 

i 

drachmas. 

liptas. 

Vermilion, say malisa .. 

bottle- 

0 

5 

Russian leather, white. 

10 skins 

0 

GO 

— ditto red. 

.... do. 1 

1 

20 

— ditto superior white . 

.... do. ] 

2 

0 

— ditto c Ved . 

.... do. i 

3 

0 

Silk, raw. 

. . oke 

4 

0 

— Constantinople. 

....do. j 

7 

20 

— all others. 

-do. 1 

0 

0 

Vermilion paint . 

, .. . do. i 

0 

13 

Lead... 

quintal 

•2 


Blacklead pencils. 

.. dozen j 

1 

12 * 

Dry, pitch . 

....oke 

0 

H 

Nutmegs 

do. j 

2 

0 

M usk. 

.. d 

1 

20 

Canvass. 


4 

40 

— ordinary . 

dii. ! 

2 

•20 

Amber, rough 

like 

10 

00 

Baccala. 

.quintal 

2 

■10 

Pernambuco. 

.... do. 

1 

40 

C-tmpta* by. 

... do. 

l 

■20 

Powder . 

....oke 

0 

30 

Wafers. 

....1000 

0 

*20 

Spirit bottles. 

-each, 

0 

5 

— black. 

_ 10ft > 

‘2 

0 

D.ttu. 

. ... .oke, 

0 

20 

Turpentine. 

.... do. i 

0 

If) 

Enos fish. 

.... do. 

0 

10 

Nitro.. 

- <1 o. 

0 

in 

Demijohns, of 5 okes ... 

... .each 

0 

20 

■— ot H okes. 

.. 

0 

30 

—of more .. 

.... do. 

n 

50 

Fintha (salt fish). 

.. .oke. 

0 

15 

— entrails. 

-do. ; 

0 

20 

Ditto. 

Wood for ship-building, 

per rent on. 

— bouse, 7 per cent on . 

.quintal, 

5 1 

... .cwt. • 

.... do. ! 

0 

SO 

C irub beans. 

.quintal! 

0 

40 

Brass. 

.... do. ! 

H 

0 

— in sheet. 

.... oke! 

0 

00 

— wire. 

....do. : 

0 

00 

Beans, first quality. 

.... do. I 

0 

3 

— second ditto .. 

,... do. ; 

0 

2 

Biscuit. 

.quintal 

•2 

0 

Salt fish, not mentioned 

....oke I 

0 

5 

Partroneasonic meat ... 

.... do 

0 

0 

Juice of grapes. 

_do. ; 

0 

4 

Boxwuud. 

.quinta]! 

1 

20 

Pepper . 

....oke ; 

0 

25 

Ginger. 

.... do. : 

0 

20 

Pitch. 

.quint .1. 

1 

0 

Oranges.... 

....1ooo: 

I 

0 

Liquors, spirits,of fine wines, oke! 

0 

00 

— in bottles.. 

— common, in barrels, 

....each; 
480 ! 

0 

40 

okes. 

. .ban el 

4 

n 

Beer, in bottles. 

..dozen j 

1 

15 

— in barrels. 

..barrel 

0 

20 

Rosin. 

.quintal 

1 

20 

Maddenests. 

... do. ! 

3 

8 

Coriander seed. 


0 

4 

Rice. 

....do. 

0 

40 

Jalap. 

... do. ' 

0 

• 20 


ARTICLES. 



DUTIES. 

j i m ports— continued. 

.quintal 

drachmas. 

liptas. 

'Soap, Mytileite. 


3 

0 

'— other. 

-do. 


4 





0 

10 

!<>11. ditto. 

.., do. 


0 

00 


.quintal 


1 

0 


.... do. 


2 

40 

J — slU-et.. 

.... do. 


2 

0 

liiiplates . 



13 

0 

Sirup, capillaire, in bottles, butt It* 


4 

0 

— ditto. 

.quiuta> 


», • 

15 

ditto. 

... do. i 


0 f 

10 

ditto 

’ 


0 

f» 

Shot.ft. 

....oke 


0 

10 

Ditto. 

. . . 101)0 


2 

0 

■Garlic. 

...do. 


1 

ft 

Brooms. 

...each 


0 

2 

Salmon. 

... .oke 


0 

15 

Arsenic. 

... .do.* 


1 

80 

Shurtr. 

... do. 


0 

id 

Kui.-iiis. black. 

.quintal 


0 

00 

— very ordinary. 

... do. 


0 

40 

- r. d . 

.. . do. 


1 

Oft 

— clime . 

-do. 


2 

ft 

1 — sultana. 

,. • • do. 


2 

40 

— sultana. 

... do. 


2 

hit 

Stockfish. 

... do. 


0 

' 4(1 

.Zibhboutha nuts. 

. ... do. 


2 

.1 

Figs. Smyrna.. 

.... do 


1 

2ft 

; — St.inchi't, iu stiinga .. 

....1000 



20 

— vei y ordinary. 

.quintul 


0 

Gft 

Cordage, ta i »vd. 

. .. do. 


4 

0 

— white. 

,... do. 


5 

• 20 

heather, lilaek. 

... .oke 


0 

30 

— n d and white. 

... do. 


0 

40 

- ditto.. 

,... do. 


0 

15 

Otto ruses . 

.. .dram 


0 

40 

iVa, black ... 

.. . .oke! 


1 

fiO 

— green.. 

. . . do. j 


3 

20 

Flints. 

-1000 


0 

50 

Chocolate. 

.. . oke! 


ft 

GO 

Gobble!s’ wax. 

... do. 1 


0 

12 

— aw'#. 

_loot)! 


ft 

8ft 

Cheese. Russian ami 1 uikey.eke 


0 

12 

— Europe .hi. 

... do. 


ft 

2ft 

(Juick silver. 

.. . do. 


1 

0 

IVail hat lev... 

.. . do. 

f 

0 

5 

Cork. 

quintal 


• 2 

8ft 

Caviare, black. 

... .oke 1 


ft 

2ft 

— red. 

... . do. 


ft 

4 

Vitriol. 

.quintal 


1 

2ft 

H alvei'... . . 

-.oke 


ft 

H 

.Copper, worked. 

.... do. 


0 

4ft 

j— old . 

.... do. 


0 

10 

—- not worked. 

-do. 


ft 

30 

Steel. 

.quintal 


.3 

00 

Playing-cards. 

.. .pack 


ft 

2ft 

\erdigiis . 



ft 

5 

Hams, sausage* , ike . 

... do. 


ft 

30 

Dates. 

quinal 


0 

ft 

— Elimis.. 

.... do. 


ft 

40 

'Zinc. 

quintal 

i 

3 

20 


i 


Manufactures of wool, cotton, and all articles not enumerated in the above tariff of ini- 
poitf duties, shall pay 10 per cent ad valorem. 

All articles not contained in the list of export duties, shall pay a duty of (> per cent ad 
valorem. 

The practice of arbitrary valuations and fines, adopted under the new customs law, 
may be considered as levying (except when goods arc smuggled) average duties of 20 per 
cento* imports, tpid 12 per cent on exports. .. 

Tonnage Duties.— Royal Decree of 8tli (20th) February, 1834. 

Art. I. The duties to be paid by Greek and foreign vessels in the ports and harbours of 
the kingdom of Greece, after the 1st of April next, shall be according to the tariff annexed 
hereto. 
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II. The merchant-vessels of foreign nations shall be subjected to no higher duties 
than Greek vessels, so long as the latter are received in the ports of such foreign na¬ 
tions on a footing of complete reciprocity But if in the ports of another nation there 
shall be levied on the merchant-vessels of Greece, duties higher than those levied on them 
in the ports of Greece, then an increase of duty equal to such excess shall be levied on the 

vessels of such nation. » , 

The additional tariff for this increase of duties shall be published m the government 

journal.* 

III. iSjery master of a vessel must, befqje his departure, pay at the custom-house 

of the port the duties set forth in the tariff. The certificate of payment is signed by 
the Minister of finance. * ' 

IV. The custom-house, after receiving the duties, will furnish a receipt, which 
must be presented to the officer of the port, who will deliver the permit for departure. 1 he 
master of a vessel attempts to depart without a permit is subjected to a penalty of 
twenty times the amount of the duties owing by him; and a vessel which has no port- 
duties to pay, that attempts to depart without a permit, is subjected to a fine of from one to 
ten drachmas. 


* TARIFF OF PORT CHARGES TN THE KINGDOM OF GREECE. 

Tonnaye. —In the ports of Syra, Nauplia, Piraius Mnrathoncnsis, Pylos, Calainata, Na- 
varino, and Patras, the charges are—On vessels under 5 tons, free ; on vessels of 20 tons, 9 
liptas ;*on vessels above 20 tons, 12 liptas. 

In the other ports—On vessels under 5 tons, free; on vessels of 20 tons, 6 liptas ; on 
vessels above 20 tons, 9 liptas. 

Clearances, or Permits of Departure. —On vessels under 5 tons, free ; on vessels of 
from 5 to 20 tons, 50 liptas; on vessels of from 21 to 50 tons, 1 drachma; on vessels of 
from 51 to 100 tons, 2 drachmas ; on vessels of from 101 to 200 tons, 3 drachmas ; on 
vessel s of from 201 to 300 tons, 4 drachmas; on vessels of 301 tons and above, 5 
drachmas. 

Lighthouse DT/es ( only where there is one). —On vessels under 5 tons, free ; on vessels 
of from 5 to 20\ons, 50 liptas ; on vessels of from 21 to 50 tons, 1 drachma: on vessels of 
from 51 to 100 tons, 2 drachmas 50 liptas ; on vessels of from 101 to 200 tons, 5 
drachmas; on vessels of from 201 to 300 tons, 8 drachmas; on vessels of 301 tons aud 
above, 10 drachmas. 

When gunpowder remains on board, for every 2 ; j- pounds per month of 30 days, 2 liptas. 

When it is placed in the public magazine, for the same time, 3 liptas. 

OBSERVATIONS ON TI1E TONNAGE DUTY. 

1 Vessels arriving from abroad loaded, aud which discharge their cargoes and depart 
loaded pay the whole duty. 

2. V essels arriving from abroad loaded, and which depart in ballast pay tico-thirds of 
the duty which is also exacted if they arrive in ballast and depart loaded. 

3. Vessels arriving from abroad in ballast departing without lading, or arriving and 

departing with cargo, and not discharging any of it, pay one-third, of the duty. , 

4. Vessels arriving from and going to another port of tlie kingdom, pay but one-half of 
tile duty. » 

5. A vessel is considered as loaded, whether she be so fully or partially. 

• EXCEPTIONS. ^ * % 

1. Every vessel forced to enter a port, either by a storm or in consequence of damage, 
is exempted from all charges during eight days. 

2. Every vessel entering a port, from whatever cause, and destined to another port, and 
the master of winch shall immediately make a declaration to the captain of the* port that he 

* See this additional tariff, post. 
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has no intention either of loading or discharging his goods, may remain five days without 
paying any duty except the lighthouse duty. He is permitted also to receive or to deliver 
letters or money, unless otherwise provided for by special ordinances. 

Convention of Commerce and Navigation, between her Britannic Majesty and 
the King of Greece. Signed at London, October 4, 18.37. 

Art. I. From and after the exchange of the ratifications of the present ^invention, 
Greek vessels entering into or departing from the ports of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and British vessels entering into or*departing from^lie ports of the 
kingdom of Greece, shall not be subject to any other or higher duties or charges what¬ 
ever, than are, or shall be levied on national vessels entering into or departing from such 
ports, respectively. #l 

II. All articles the growth, produce, or manufacture of the dominions of either of the 
high contracting parties, which arc or shall l>e permitted to he imported into or exported 
from the ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the kingdom 
of Greeco, respectively, in vessels of the one country, shall, in like manner, be permitted 
to be imported into and exported from those port , in vessels of the other country. ‘ 

III. All articles not the growth, produce, or manufacture of the dominions of her 
Britannic Majesty, which cau legally be imported from the United Kingdom of Great Bri¬ 
tain and Ireland into the ports of the kingdom of Greece in British ships, shall be subject 
only to the same duties as are payable upon the like articles if imported in Greek'vessels. 
And, reciprocally, a similar rule shall be observed in the ports of the United Kingdom, in 
respect of all articles not the growth, produce, or manufacture of the dominions of his 
Majesty the King of Greece, which can legally be imported into the ports of the United 
Kingdom in Greek vessels. 

IV. All goods, wares, and merchandize, which can legally he imported into the ports of 
either country, shall be admitted at the same rate of duty, whether imported in national 
vessels or in vessels of the other country : and all goods, wares, and merchandize, wliicli 
can legally be exported from the ports of cither country, shall be entitled to the same 
bounties, drawbacks, and allowances, whether exported in vessels of the one.country, or in 
those of the other. 

V. Neither of the two governments, and no company, corporation, or agent, acting on 
behalf of, or under the authority of cither government, shall, in the purchase of any article 
which is the growth, produce, or manufacture of one country, and is imported into the other, 
give, either directly or indirectly, any priority or preference on account of, or in reference 
to the national character of the vessel in which such article may be imported ; it being the 
true intent and meaning of the high contracting parties,*that no distinction or difference 
whatever shall be made in this respect. 

VI. In order to avoid any misunderstanding with regard to the regulations which may 
determine the conditions which constitute a British or Greek vessel, it is hereby agreed, that 
all vessels built in the dominions of lier Britannic Majesty ; and all vessels which, having 
been captured from an enemy by her Majesty’s ships of war, or by the subjects of her 
said Majesty, furnished with letters of marque by the lords commissioners of the Admiralty, 
shall have boon regularly condemned in one of her said Majesty’s prize courts as a lawful 
prize ; and all vessels which shall have been condemned in any competent court, for a 
breach of the laws made for the prevention of the slave trade; and which shall he owned, 
navigated, and registered according to the laws of Great Britain ; shall be considered as 
British ^vessels : and that all vessels built in the territories of Greece, or which shall hqj»-_ 
been captured fronf an enemy by the ships of war of the Greek' government, or by Greek 
subjects furnished with letters of marque, and shall have been regularly condemned in one 
of the prize courts of the kingdom of Greece as a lawful prize, and which sliall be wholly 
owned by any subject or subjects of Greece, and whereof the master and three-fourths of 
the crew are subjects of Greece, shall be considered as* Greek vessels. 

VII. If any ships of vfar or merchantmen of the one nation, should he wrecked on the 
coasts of the other, all such parts of the said ships of war or merchantmen, or of the fur- 
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niture or appurtenances thereof ; as also all goods and merchandize which shall be saved, or 
the produce thereof; and likewise the papers found on board the vessel; shall be carefully 
preserved until they are claimed by the proprietors, or their agents duly authorized, or by 
the respective consuls in whose districts such wreck may have taken place, if such claim be 
preferred within the period fixed by the laws in force in the states of the high contracting 
parties ; and such consul, proprietor, or agent, shall pay only the otpenses incurred in the 
preservation of the property, and the rate of salvage which would have been payable, in the 
like case, upon a national vessel; and the said goods and merchandize saved from the wreck 
shall not h* liable to pay dutie.i, unless clearedsfor local consumption. 

VIII. Her Britannic Majesty and his Majesty the King of Greece have agreed, that 
each of the hig% contracting parties shall have the right to nominate and appoint eonsuls- 
general, consuls, and vice-consuls, in all the ports of the dominions of the other contracting 
party, wherein such consular officers are or may be necessary for the advancement of com¬ 
merce, and for the protection of the trade of the subjects of either crown ; and it is ex¬ 
pressly stipulated that such consuls, of whatever class, shall, in the country in which they 
are stationed, be placed upon the footing of the consuls of the most favoured nation. 

IX. Her Britannic Majesty consents to grant to the subjects of his Majesty the King 
of Greece, the same facilities and privileges with respect to the commerce to be carried on in 
Greek*vessels with the British dominions in the East Indies, as are or may be enjoyed, 
under any treaty or act of Parliament, by the subjects or citizens of the most favoured 
nation ; it being always understood, that the laws, rules, regulations, and restrictions, which 
are or may be applicable to the ships and subjects of any other foreign country, enjoying the 
like facilities and privileges of trading with the said dominions, shall be equally applicable to 
the subjects of the King of Greece. 

X. All subjects of her Britannic Majesty shall, within the dominions of the King of 
Greece, be as free as native Greeks to manage their own affairs themselves, or to commit 
the management of those affairs to any other person whom they may please to appoint as 
broker, factor, agent, or interpreter ; nor shall British subjects be restrained in their choice 
of persons to act in such capacities, nor be called upon to pay any salary or remuneration 
to any person whom they shall not choose to employ. Absolute freedom shall also be al¬ 
lowed, in all ca<^s, to the buyer and seller to bargain together, and to fix as to them may 
seem meet, tlft price of any goods, wares, or merchandize, imported into, or to be exported 
from, the dominions of the King of Greece, observing the laws and established customs of 
the country. The same privileges shall be enjoyed, in the dominions of her Britannie 
Majesty, by the subjects of his Majesty the King of Greece, under the same conditions. 

XI. In all that relates to the police of ports, to the lading and unlading of vessels, and 
to the safety of merchandize, goods, and effects, the local laws and police regulations of 
each count™ shall be applied to the subjects of both, without discrimination or distinction ; 
and, throughout the whole extent: of the territories of each contracting party, the subjects 
of both shall enjoy full and entire protection for their persons and property. They shall 
have free and easy access to the courts of justice in the prosecution and defence of their 
righte, and shall be at liberty to employ the lawyefs, attorneys, or agents, of whatever de¬ 
nomination, whom they may deem the best qualified to maintain and defend their interests : 
it being understood that they shall conform, in this respect, to the obligations imposed upon 
native subjects by the laws of the country. In all that concerns the administration of 
justice, they shall enjoy the same privileges, rights, and franchises that belong to natives ; 
and in nonq of these respects shall they be subject to any other duty or tax than is im¬ 
posed upon natives. They shall be exempted from all compulsory military service, either 

_by sea or by land: no forced loan shall be imposed upon them ; and their property shall be 
TWbject to no other charge,, requisition, or tax, than those to which the nropertv of*natives 
shall be liable. ' 

XII. Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and lus Majesty the King of Greece, agree that the subjects of the respective countries shall 
enjoy, within the dominions of the other, the full benefit of the complete toleration and pro¬ 
tection for the professors of all religious opinions, which at present exists in both countries 
by law. 

XIII. It shall be free for the subjects of her Britannic Majesty residing in the domi- 

vol. li. 2 d 
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•lions of the King of Greece, and for tlie subjects of his Majesty the King of Greece re¬ 
siding in the dominions of her Britannic Majesty, to dispose of their property, of every 
description, by will or testament, as they may judge fit; and if any British subject shall 
die in the territories of the King of Greece, or any Greek subject shall die in the terri¬ 
tories of t the Queen of Great Britain, without will or testament, the respective consuls or 
vice-consuls shall exercise the right of administering to the property of subjects of their 
nation so dying intestate, for the benefit of the legitimate heirs to such property, and of the 
creditors upon the estate, so far as the laws of the respective countries snail admit. 

XIV. The high contracting parties agree, that the stipulations of the present con¬ 
vention shall be applicable to Gibraltar and to the island of Malta. 

XV. The present convention shall be in force for Icn years from tj\e date of tbc 
exchange of the ratifications thereof; and further, until the end of twelve months after 
either of the high contracting parties shall have given notice to the other of its intention to 
terminate the same; each of the high contracting parties reserving to* itself the right of 
giving such notice to the other at the end of the ten years above-mentioned, or at any 
other period after that time ; and it is hereby agreed between them, that at the expiration 
of twelve months after sucli notice shall have been received by either party from the other, 
tills convention, and all the provisions thereof, shall altogether cease and determine. 

XVI. The present convention shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall be exchanged 
at London, within three months from the date hereof. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have 
affixed thereto the seals of their arms. 

Done at London, the 4th davof October, in the year of our Lord 1837. 

(L.S.) PALMERSTON. 
(L.S.) TRICOUPI. 

This treaty has been carried into effect by British orders in council, dated 
July 5,1838, and December 9,1839. 


PRINCIPAL SEAPORTS OK GREECE. 

Modern Athens occupies part of the site of the ancient city. Previously 
to the Greek Revolution it had about 1200 inhabited houses ; these were ail le¬ 
velled during the conflict. In 1834 the seat of the new government was 
transferred to it, and a new town built. It has, at present, three or four well- 
built streets, a royal palace and stables, an university, gymnasium, hospital, 
barracks, and some other public buildings. The population, consisting of Greeks, 
Germans, French, Italians, Russians, Armenians, and Americans, amounting to 
nearly 20,000 in number. 

The Pirceus is the port of Athens. It has a population of nearjy 2000, a 
quay, custom-house, lazaretto, &c. The trade of this port depends greatly on 
the capital *an(^ the materials and money annually expended on public wocjkc. 
We have no returns of its trade before the revolution. The following statements 
are condensed from consular and other official returns: 
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Navigation and Trade of the Piraeus for 1840. 


DESCRIPTION. 

ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. 

Vensola. 

Toonagr. 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

PIRAEUS. 

14 

2,233 

• 120 

£ 

20,970 

14 

a 

v*» 

120 

£ 


3 

337 

30 

2,300 

5 

389 

50 



411 

23,955 

2,922 

»;o*> 

2,787 

82,300 

399 

24,305 

2,631 

departed all 


17 

10*2 

7,400 

17 

M ■ 

101 


4 

30 

* 2,1110 

4 

■ril 

39 

in ballast. 


V 

007 

81 

1,330 

7 

»';'W 

08 



5 

•03 

44 

0,450 

5 


44 


llussiau.-V- 

H 

1/230 

07 

5,000 

7 

m 

9*2 

U M 


471 

31,573 

3,300 

1*28,050 

458 

k 3‘2,9l9 

3/211 

i 

MISSOLONCillI. • 

4 

501 

41 

ballast 

4 

591 

41 



ami 

1,71* 

7,81*2 

10,630 

209 

1,71*2 

7,81*2 


Greek. 

00 

*2,100 

‘2,100 

23,814 

00 

2,100 

*2,100 

Wimgum 










TuikisU .. 

7 

57*2 

73 


7 

57*2 

73 

259 

• 

two 

4,075 

10,0*20 

34,44 1 

‘280 

<v 4,075 

10,0*20 

39,032 


Exports of Dragomestri in Acarnania, Neochori in Etolia, and Mitica in Aearnauia in 1841. 


0 

DESCRIPTION. 

Vos>-el*. 

ARRIVED. 


DEPARTED. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

DRAGOM ESTRI. j 




£ i 




£ 

liiitisb . 1 

1 

140 

8 

ballast 

1 

140 

8 

610 

Ionian. 1 

235 

3092 

14*27 

188-2 

235 

309*2 

14*27 

6,995 

Uieik. > 

18 

1119 

130 

ballast , 

IS 

1119 

130 

3,014 

Austrian. ) 

0 

703 

49 

»lo. 1 

u 

703 

49 

*2,784 


*200 

5060 

10*20 

1822 

200 

5600 

I 10-30 

13,309 

NEOCHORI. 







! 


Ionian. v . 

! 03 

723 

310 

329 

03 

723 

310 

2 985 


j *2 

93 

13 

ballast 

2 

93 

13 

249 



816 

3*23 

3*29 

05 

816 

323 

3,234 

MITICA. 









Ionian. 

107 

770 

314 

503 

107 

770 

314 

1,2 >7 

Greek. 

4 

i 

2S4 

29 

215 

4 

284 

‘29 

731 


in 1 

1 1031 

34.1 

718 

111 

1054 

343 

! 1,050 


Gross Return of British and Foreign Trade at the principal Ports within the Consulate 
of Contir/bntal Greece during the Year 1842. 


ARRIVALS. DEPARTURES. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. | 

Crews. 

P I R At U S. 

Hrili.li 

11 

3 099 

100 

Ionian. 

27 

297 

145 

(•reek. 

4599 

1*22,543 

14,095 

Austrian .... 

French.J 

*24 

3,170 

217 

24 

4,420 

208 

Russian. 

19 

936 

114 

Turkish. 

41 

211 

15*2 

mtinian ... 

4 

352 

32 

'lgi.li. 

1 

130 

7 

Neapolitan.. 

12 

240 

73 

Total. 

470*2 

135,398 

15,203 

MISSOLONGHI. 

British 

3 

398 

22 

Ionian. 

212 


829 

Greek. 

62 

1828 

588 

Austrian ... 

2 

181 


Neapolitan . 

5 

107 

42 

lurkish_ 

3 

233 

28 

Total. 

*287 

4071 



Value of 
Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

£ 

11,177 

12 

3,205 

107 

£ 

% ,00 


27 

297 

145 


4654 

123,499 

14,237 



21 

3,170 

*17 



24 

4,4*0 

210 



19 

936 

114 



41 

211 

152 

S3 


4 

352 

32 


1 

12 

139 

246 

• 7 

73 



4818 

130,620 

15,354 


2 437 

3 

398 

‘22 

4,201 

74110 

212 

1864 

• 8*29 

9,7*28 

21,183 

02 

18*28 

588 

17,314 

ballast 

2 

181 

21 


do. 

3 

167 

42 

76 

do. 

3 

233 

‘28 

170 

31,530 


4671 


31.489 
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GKEECE. 


Arrivals and Departures of British Ships in 1842. 


ARRIVALS. 

No. of 
Vessels. 

i 

DEPARTURES. 

Eggl 

, PIRAEUS. 

From the United Kingdom s-% 

5 

For the United Kingdom 

1 


4 

„ Constantinople, Smyrna, &c. t with pait of the 
same cargoes they brought. 



1 

6 

„ Coiintuotinoplt „ silk and figs. 

1 

„ ditto in ballast. ^. 


Total. 

11 

Total . 

11 

PORT OF MISSOLONGHI. 

1 

For the United Kingdom, with cnrraifta. 

j ' 

1 


2 

ff Patras, >. ditto . 

2 

Total . 

3 

Tot%' . 

3 


British and Foreign Trade in 1842. 

____ t—. 



DESCRIPTION. 


ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. 



No. of 
Vessels. 

Ton¬ 

nage 

i 

, Crew. 

Iuvoice Value 
of t • argoes. 

No. of 
Vessels. 

Ton- 

nape. 

I 

Crew. 

Invoice Value 
of Cargoes. 


DKAGOMESTKI. 

. 

9 i 

1004 

» 

di s. if. 
bsllaNt j 

u 

1004 

74 

£ rf. 

12,003 0 0 



:::.i 



1217 ! 

1437 0 0 : 

108 

3104 

1217 

* * *' 



15 ' 

80S 

100 ' 

bdllast j 

IS 

888 

lost 





4 

384 

38 : 

do. 1 

4 

384 

38 

1504 U 0 









Total. 


220 

5!)00 

1 i:#8 

1 137 « o 

220 

5000 

1438 

22.001 0 0 


MITICA. 

; 

150 

1241 

430 

77U MO 

150 

1211 

i 

130 





8 

620 

63 i 

ballast 

8 ! 

5 W 

1011 7 0 











Total. 


l«l 

1707 

480 ! 

77‘» 11 0 

101 

1707 

4*9 

28»8 |5 0 


NIOCHORl. 

; 

57 

502 

224 

284 10 0 

37 

592 ‘ 

221 

2012 0 0 
ballftMt 

101 3 0 



t 

5 

143 

64 



1U 

4 04 

Neapolitan 



2 

77 

‘*4 

do. 

2 ; 

77 

i* ; 


Total. 

i 

M 

S VI 

306 ' 

*M III 0 

61 

81*2 

30l> | 

2173 14 0 


* These 9 -vessels sailed for England laden with valonia. 


Patras lias a hay in front, but the port farther up affords good anchorage 
and shelter. It has one good shore only. The population has greatly diminished, 
being only about 5000. * 

Trade of Patras in 1830. 



1 

ARRIVE 

DESCRIPTION. 

i 

l I 

i' 


Vessels. 

i Tonnage. | 

Crews 

Rrirish. I 

10 

i 1,517 I 

88 

Creek 

254 

1 9,017 I 

1973 

Ionian. 

140 

5,2?) 1 

937 

Austrian .. 

30 

3,757 , 

310 

Sardinian . t . 

10 

40?) 

70 

Tuscan. . ? . S> 

2 

108 ! 



G 

164 i 

0,7 

.Papal. 

3 

. JHl I 

27 

French.. . 

5 

499 1 

3!) 

Dutch. .. . 

i 

130 I 

9 

Russian. 

8 

898 { 

HO 

Jerusalem. 

1 , 

48 

8 

Ottoman .a. 

3 

433 

40 

To'al. 

485 * 

' 2*2,572 j 

3005 



i 

1 

DEPARTED, 


Value of 
Cargoes, j 

i 

Vessels. 

j 'Ionnage. 

f j 

i Crews. | 

Value of 
Cargoes, 

£ ", 




£ 

871 J 

3 

(Km 

! 40 •! 

10,455 


241 

i 8,757 

| 1902 


143 

5,201 

012 



35 

1 3,400 

*99 



0 

I 439 

03 



2 

* 108 

15 



0 

104 

07 



3 

181 

27 



4 

329 

29 



1 

8 

130 

898 

9 

80 

1,900 


1 

48 

8 



3 

! 433 

40 




*20,912 




The above return includes the ports of Patras, Navnrino, Clilarenza. and Poma • boats 
kW twenty tons are not enumerated. h ’ 
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Trade of Patras and its Outports in 1840. 


ARRIVED. 


DEPARTED. 


DESCRIPTION- 


PATKAS. 

British . 

Ionian. 

Greek*. •• * 

Austrian ... 

Neapolitan . 

Papal.^ 

Total. 

CAL4MATA. 
British . 

Greek .... 

Ionian .... 

Austrian .. 
Surninian. 
Neapolitan 
Turkish... 

^Total. 


Vessels.. 

| Tonnage. 

Crews. 

00 

7,926 

513 

205 

2,535 

1118 

014 

18,640 

3584 

22 

1,586 

156 


75 

6 


•122 

12 


30,890 

5389 


none 


1049 

9,887 

3995 

21 

409 

138 

5 

: 85 

35 

2 

213 

18 

7 

102 

02 

3 

90 

21 


11,100 

4209 


Value of 
Cargoes. 


89,191 02 

unknown 203 

610 
20 
1 
2 

898 


none 

no account kept at 1041 
tlie custom-bouse. 24 
5 
2 
3 
3 


1078 


Tonnage 

Crew,. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

8,212 

327 

£ 

230,151 

2,522 

1107 

unknown 

18,391 

3551 


1,390 

141 


75 

0 


, I** 

12 


30,718 

5344 


9,720 

3958 


459 

138 


385 

35 


213 

18 


03 

29 


90 

21 



j 10 930 j 4190 


NAVARINO. 
British . 

Greek. 

Ionian. 

French. 

Dutch. 

Russian .... 
Austrian .. . 
Neapolitan - 

Tuscan. 

Turkish- 

Sartliuiau .. 

Papal . 

Walachian ....- 

Total. 


2 

219 

48 

0,200 

02 

1,420 

8 

825 

1 

232 

5 

1,071 

18 

3,300 

15 

3,203 


171 


oi5 ; 

25 

4,118 

1 

125 

_JL 

275 

191 

: 21.90S 


16 

480 910 

027 590 

72 
11 
78 
157 
lfci 
11 
47 
281 
9 

23 


2011 IT IS 


^Sacnc 'as arrtv’ed. 

IU 


{ 194 I 21.9UM 


* We have uo returnrffiom Nauplia or PtTgo*. 

0 


Trade of Patras and NaupJia, 1841. 


ARRIVED. 


DEPARTED. 


DESCRIPTION. 


PATRAS. 

British*. 

Ionian. 

Greek. 

Austrian. 

Papal. 

Sardinian.. 

Neapolitan.. 

Ottoman. 

Total. 

NAUPLIA. 

British!. 

Greek.. 

Ionian . 

Austrian. 

Sardinian.. 

~—aanal. 

Isle of Samos. 


itul 
Ottoman 


Total. 


Veste’s. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value of 

C rgoes. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage, j 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 


8,235 


£ 




£ 

40 

380 

18,630 

47 

6,350 

393 

108,557 

341 

3.277 

1.584 

unknown 

339 

3,229 

1,504 

uukuown 

| 045 

20,844 

10,822 

3,870 


045 

20,844 1 

3,870 

unknown 

69 

1471 | 

25,830 1 

60 

10,822 ; 

1.471 

22,620 

1 mine 




none 




' none 




uon*» 




6 



unknown \ 

0 




! none 




none 




! i.io 

■ 47 548 

7,359 

! t 

won 

1 47,015 



1 i 

m 

0 

. 

l 

i 127 

9 

1 150 

; 3154 

21,>20 

10,909 

: aa.0.10 

3407 

■ 2M-0 

' 10 951 

12,750 

5 

98 

23 

h 

5 

1 1*8 

23 

ll 

! 3 

. 1 

701 

100 

33 

9 

1 S 3.200 

3 

1 

i 7ol 

1 100 

i 33 

9 

| ^ 3,100 

4 

207 

33 


4 

! 207 

j 33 


| 27* 

j 487 

150 

j ' 3,400 

27 

i 4*7 

J #150 


j 89 

! 194 

079 

1 1,400 

»:» 

1 191 

1 070 


3584 

! 23,140 

11,845 

I 33,100 

jfcor 

23 300 

i 11 890 

10,000 


* Exclusive of Peninsula coasters four times a month. Of the 46 British arrivals, 24 were in ballast, 12 had ma¬ 
nufactures, 4 coals, 2 sundries, I timber, and 3 currants. Of the 47 departure?, 28 had currants, 11 were iu ballw*r, 
3 oil, &c., 3 sundries, 1 wheat and currsii.s, and I manufactures. • 

t 1 he oue vessel brought cheese, Ac , aud departed with cheese, Ac. 
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GREECE, 


ABBiVED. 


departed. 


DESCRIPTION. 


CAVA MATA. 

British _ 

Creek .| 

Ionian. 

French .... 

Neapolitan 

Sardinian 

Papal . . 1 

Austrian . 

Ottoman • 

Total. | 

NAVARINO. 

British . 

Ionian. 

Greek. 

French . 

Russian. 

Austrian . 

Neapolitan . 

Tuscan . 

Ottoman. 

Sardinian. 

Swedish. 

Belgic. 

American. 

Total... j 

PERG OS. 

i»uian. 


Vessels. 


1 

1105 
38 
5 
0 
1 
1 
15 
3 

1175 ( 


45 
DO 
13 
7 

25 

1 

5 
10 
1 
1 
1 

205 | 


Tonnage. / Crew J | Ve-sae!., Tonnage, j Crew.. 

1 I _ i- 


128 


1127 

I 

128 

1 8 

11.174 

4400 

...1 1101 

11,000 

4445 

1,358 

223 

.... 38 

1,358 

220 

531 

38 


531 

38 

165 

00 

.. .. 2 

53 

21 

125 

11 

,. 1 

125 

11 ♦ 

127 

10 

.... 1 i 

127 

10 

1,511 

123 

.... f 15 

1,311 

124 

112 

21 

.... 3 

112 

t *« 

15,231 

4063 


14,045 

4808 





« 


none 




none 


1,287 

299 

455 

45 

1,287 

299 

11,010 

1128 

2124 

»« 

11,016 

1128 

1,427 

116 


13 

1,427 

116 

035 

48 


7 

035 

48 

2,329 

480 

sis 

25 

2,320 

480 

none 




none 


216 

12 


1 

216 

12 

271 

71 


5 

271 

71 

1,674 

120 


10 

1.074 

120 

137 

7 


1 

137 

7 

110 

0 


1 

no 


149 

10 


1 

140 


10,551 

2315 

705 , 

19,551 


___ 

1,208 


97 

1,208 



Value of 
Cargnea. 



I MW 
I *KM 
| -2tCI9> 


Sj/ra .—This port is convenient, safe, and deep,—population, in 1825, nearly 
5000; in 1842, nearly 25,000. The island is well cultivated, but naturally not 
very fertile. The recent stringent regulations of the Greek customs have greatly 
injured its trade. ' . 


Population, Annual Produce, Revenue, and Expenses of the Islands comprised within the 
Nomos, or Department of the Cyclades, in 1835. 


ANNUAL PRODUCE. 


ANNUAL REVENUE TO \ 


Wine. I Silk. 


I THE COVESNMENT.* 

Custom*, ! 

Total Til Harbour, I 

Value. ami Health ; T0T * 


ANNUAL EXPENSES 
i OF THE NOMOS. 


Syra.. 

Tino.. 

Miconi. 

Alid(iH. 

Naxos. 

Paros . 

Zea . 

Thermia .... 
Serphos ..... 

Milo. 

Argon tiera .. 
Siphuos jC.. 

Kikinoi.. 

Policandros 
Han tori n ... 

Nio. 

Aram go .... 

Auapbi 


galls. lb-. ' 
40,000 320 

2(H),000 10,000 

40,000 .. 

280,000! 14,000 
300.000 , 30# 

240,0001 300 

100,0001 350 

120,000 300 

; 40,000 loo 

00,0001 .. 

28,000 

, 32,000; 

T 28,0001 

, 24,000 

400,000 
28,0001 
24,0001 

I 20,000 


galls, drachms drachms 
.. j 180,000 14,000 

.. I 28,000 24.000 

.. t 70,000 4,000 

20,000 340,000 25,00(1 

40,000 550,000 50,000 

400,000 35,000 

300,000 21,000 

120,000 10,000 

100,000 8,000 

110,000 10,000 

40,000 3,000 

4.200 55,000 5,001 

350 45,000 4,000 

400 45,000 4,00(1 

COO,000 55,00( 

5,000 , 00,000 5,50( 

2,000 00,000 5,70( 

.. 40,000 3,^00 


drachms ! 
i,KH),ooo ! 
21,500 
0,200 
15,000 
0,500 | 

13,000 | 

10,000 I 
1,700 
4,300 
7,000 
700 
1 , 000 * 
500 
500 
60,000 
2,500 
1,000 
500 


i numarcu 

1,114,000 j •) 

45.500 Eparchs, ( 
10,800 Secretaries, r 
40,000 Clerks, &c. 4 

50.500 Health- ? 

48,000 <?£"' \ 

34,000 ' * 

11,700 Tribunal!) .... 
12,300 Prisons. 

”:?S ° 0 ?**•«". 

6,000 Custom- | 
4,500 Houses J 

4.500 Treasurer.... 
“s’ono Harhonr- > 

3.500 Sundries. 


112,800 2,124,000^,700 71,000 j 78,070 3,395,000 280,800 
Total Value ...£* 121,250 10 350 


1,254,900 11,544,700 

4V*1B I 55,168 


# Exclusive o. the Post-Office revenue. 
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Number, Tonnage, and Crewe of Vessels and Boats belonging to the Commercial Navy of 
Greece, and the Number of Greek Seamen employed in the Turkish and Egyptian 
Navies, and the Turkish Commercial Marine, in December, 1835. 


VESSELS AND BOATS BELONGING TO 

Vessel*. 

' Tonnage. 

Crew*. 


072 

43 522 

7.415 


3033 

01,550 

15,700 

lii the Service of Turkey ami Kgvpt. 

5,000 


- 

COONIBIE 


Briftflh. 

Greek. 

Preach . 

Ionian -. 

Russian .. 

Austrian . 

Sardinian. 

Ottoman.. 

American. 

Jerusalem .... 

• 

Total 


Thame of t^ie Port of Syra in the Year 1835. 



ENTERED. 


CLEARED. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Value of 
Outgoes. 

Vessel*. 

Tonnage. 

Value of 
('argots. 

58 

8,392 

£ ; 

120,977 

58 

8,339 

£ 

089 

58,80*2 

233,101 

2293 

(57 318 

381,961 

10 

1,4; 7 

5,514 

10 

1,477 


01 

5,2 4 

9,780 

00 

5,228 

4,045 

51 

11,355 

18,203 

44 

9,818 

3,192 

(i« 

11,33 

34,459 

03 

13,440 

3,200 

17 

3,240 

5,102 

17 

3,240 

55 

1(54 

3,477 

10,929 

80 

2,000 

13,219 

1 

240 

197 

1 

240 


3 

281 

1,0*21 

3 

281 

300 

142*2 

107,*207 

443,343 

•2035 

111,489 

400,572 


British Trade at the Port of Syra, in the Year 1835. 


COUNTRIES. 


ENTERED. 


CLEARED. 


Vessels. 

1 Oil- 

uuge. 

Value of. 
Cargoes.! 

Nature of Cargoes. 

Veasi Is. 

Ton¬ 

nage. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

• 

Great Britain ...* 17 


jfir 

i 

p27 from Liver-"! 

1 pool, and 14 | 

J fioni London, 1 

1 with mixed f 

1 cargo?*; 0 from | 

L Cardiff—iron. J 




Malta .. 

878 

3,044 

Mixed cargoes 

2 

274 

.. 

Trieste 

Athens 

133 

294 


In ballast 

(Mixed cargo .) 

l One in ballast, j 




Constantinople .. 

191 

1,079 

Wheat 

23 

4173 

.. 

Smyrna. 

207 


In ballast 

22 

3154 


Salon ica. 

Patras.. 

Zantc . 

Rhodes. 




3 

1 

1 

1 

398 

143 

133 

64 


Total .1 58 

8 9*2 

1 130,977 


58 

8339 



i Nature of Cargo?*. 


r Mixed cargo. One 
l in ballast 


: 5 Original, or part of 
i $ original cargo 
; ( Ditto > itto. Two in 
I 1 i>ailast 
; Ditto ditto 
i In ballast 
I Dit*o 
I Ditto 


Trade of Nauplia in the year 1834. 




INWARDS. 

1 


OUTWARDS. 


COUNTRIES. 

Sliips. 

Tons. Crews. 

Value ef 
Cargoes. 

Ships. 

Tons. Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

NAUPLIA. 

British. 

Austrian. 

French .. 

(irAk,... 

Ionian ... 

S.mo. ,.. 

Tnrkuh .. 

0 

11 

2 

201 

6 

5 

2 . 

809 49 

1,007 

£ 

8,020 
6,198 
978 
47,152 
727 
437 
• 31 

708 

542 

680 

i> £ 

1,000 

740 

22,656 

Total. 

233 


03,543 



25 296 


o The . value °* the cargoes iu the Port of Nauplia is supposed to be 10 percent under the real value. The 

rost-Office register does not specify the vessels sailing iu ballast. Iu Patras the entries of the Ionian trade include 
vessels and boats. 
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GREECE. 

Trade of Syra during the Year 1841. 


' 

DESCRIPTION. 

ARR1 V ED. 

departed. 

Vessels. 

i 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 



Crew*. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 





'£ 




£ 

nriu.li. 

58 

10,086 

539 

222,894 

58 

10,080 

539 

2,020 


<540 

05,747 


209,210 

2095 

59,787 


360,495 

Ottoman . 

188 

4,910 

•••■ • 

29,125 

122 

2,418 



Russian. 

29 

0,501 

.... 

18,285 

29 

0,501 


4,552 

Austrian. 

11 

3,255 

.... 

13,884 


3,255 


020 

Austrian steam boats. 

40 

7,293 


19,123 

* 40 

7.29J 


15,140 

French . 

5 

053 

.... 

4,374 

5 

053 

nil 

097 


50 

4,098 

424 

1,584 

50 

4,098 

424 

1,059 

Sardinian... 

5 

84H 


2,602 


886 


7* 

Walachian. 

2 

3 22 


429 


32*1 


480 

Tuscan. 

1 

124 

.... 

480 


124 



Dutch. 

4 

490 


7,778 


400 

S 

40 

Bremen flag.. 

1 

130 


1 198 


130 

Wm ■ 


Jeru<&1em flag. 

3 

275 


1,320 

■mtW 

275 


< 

Hanoverian. 

1 

110 


1,583 

mmm 

110 



Total. 

1050 

1 (11,880 

■ 

593,874 

2433 

MS,4SS 

1 418,803 


Of the 58 arrivals, 30 had sundry merchandizes; 2, sugars; I, wheat; 8, iron; 11, 
coals, &c. ; 1, fish, <S:c.; 5 were wind bound. 

Of the .58 departures, 32 had part of original cargoes (merchandize); lp were 
empty, and 11 wind bound. 

“ About 3000 tons of coals were imported into Syra from England, in British vessels, 
of this quantity 1600 tons were for the coal depot for the French steamers, and 1400 for 
the Austrian depot. On the foregoing value of goods imported and exported 12 per cent 
must be added, as the custom-house valuation is always 10 per cent below the real value. 

“ The amount of imports from England and other countries for the year 1841 has been 
greater than in any preceding year, but this excess of speculation could not meet with an 
adequate demand, and at the end of the year a large proportion of the imported goods re¬ 
mained unsold in the bonded stores. This overtrading naturally brought or low prices, and 
although the market is now recovering, still it does so very slowly. • 

“ The principal merchandize imported from England consists in Manchester cotton 
manufactured goods. Iron from London and from Liverpool, and likewise direct from 
Cardiff and Newport, crusted sugars, tin in bars, tinplates, indigo, coffee, raw and tanned 
hides, chain cables, and anchors, &c. 

“ All the iron imported into Syra, and I may add, into every other part of Greece, 
comes from England. At Syra the annual importation may be calculated at about 
3500 tons ; independent of the vessels which come direct with iron cargoes from Cardiff 
and Newport, every vessel from London and Liverpool is ballasted with iron. 

“ The qualities imported consist in flat bars, in imitation of Russian iron, in bolts, in 
nail rods, and in sheet and hoop iron. * 

“ British cotton manufactured goods are also imported into Syra from Trieste, Malta, 
and Leghorn, in Greek and Austrian vessels.” 

“ General Trade of Greece .—The direct foreign trade carried on in Greek vessels, 
during the year 1841, was as follows : 


ARRIVED. 



DEPARTED. 

a 


Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

From Turkey 

* „ France . . . . 

209 

7,774 

99 

7472 

11 

1,743 

* 1 

52 

„ Austria 

18 

3,072 



„ Ionian Islands . . 

6 

666 

4 

99 

„ Holland 

1 

190 


„ .England . . . 

• 2 

* 442 

•$ 



247 

13,887 

104 

7623 
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“ The trade of Greece depends greatly on her relations with Turkey. During the 
quarter ending Sept. 30th, 1841. 

“ There entered at Hydra from Turkey 47 Greek vessels, and from other countries 15. 
Total 62. 

“ Departed for Turkey 37, and for other countries 7. Total 44. 

“ Spetzia entered from Turkey 20 Greek vessels, and other coun|ries 28. Totsll 48. 

“ Departed for Turkey 42, and othf» countries 10. Total 52. 

“ Trade generally throughout Greece during the year 1841 has been in a most de- 
pressed stal^. There- have been more failures %t Athens and other towns of Greece in this 
one year than during the ten previous ones. 

“ These failqjes have been paftly caused by the scarcity of money and want of confi¬ 
dence existing at Trieste, and in Germany, which has prevented the Greek merchants and 
shopkeepers from getting the facilities they have been accustomed to in carrying on their 
operations ; but I ehftuld be inclined to attribute the greater portion of the misfortunes that 
hare occurred, to an accumulation of stocks, of which the value has been continually on the 
decrease, and to a system of purchasing produce at high prices.”— Piraeus, Jan, 6,1842. 

“ The commerce of this kingdom has fallen off very considerably during the year 
1842, iu comparison with previous years, since the establishment by the royal government, 
and thfe pecuniary distress of the landed proprietors has, at the same time, made rapid 
progress. The establishment of the national bank is now pronounced, even by its origi¬ 
nators, a complete failure. 

“ The population of the capital may be taken in round numbers at 25,000. A plan 
has beefl laid out by the government for a town calculated to contain with ease 100,000 
souls, and though I should think that few Greeks can anticipate that the ninth part of the 
entire population of the kingdom will determine on residing in the capital, the cost of land 
in Athens is higher than in the best situations of London and Paris. 

“ There is some talk of establishing a free port at the Piraeus, but the spot is not yet 
selected.’’— Piraeus, Jan. 10, 1843. ^ 

“ During the past year the commerce of Greece has suffered generally from various 
causes. The crops of currauts and oil, which are the staple commodities of the Morea, 
have fallen short of the quantity produced the preceding year, while at the same time the 
prices of both have materially declined. Silk also has been much lower in price ; and from 
the above three articles, the loss to the country lias been very great, and consequently 
money has been, and still is, exceedingly scarce. 

“ When it is considered also that Trieste has suffered a severe money crisis, and that 
the principal trade of the Greek merchants is with that place, it may easily be supposed 
that the trade both in imports and exports has been greatly depressed thereby. 

“ The short quantity of produce, and the low prices realized from it, have put it out of 
the power of the landed proprietors to purchase so largely of manufactured goods, or even 
to pay their debts to the dealers in them, and several failures have taken place both in the 
capital and also in this place. 

“ It is true, that considerable assistance has been given to trade by the establishment of 
the Commercial Bank of the ‘ Pirajus and Patras,’ which obtained with great difficulty the 
royal sanction in February last, and has been in active operation under English manage¬ 
ment and with British capital. 

“A national bank is about to be established with a nominal capital of 3,000,00(f of 
drachmas, and an issue of paper money, but this latter measure is extremely unpopular with 
the Greeks, Vho remember the losses the holders of the Greek bank-notes suffered from the 
suspension of the former national bank. 


,, Generally, prices of all manufactured goods have been from 10 to 15 per cent lower 
the P^edhig year, and the quantity imported is fully 25 per oetft less. 

. ..l cro P currants of 1840 was nearly eleven millions of pounds, and produced net 
.... growers 738,000 dollars.. That of 1841 is only estimated to yield nine and a half 
(• "J.®, pounds notwithstanding the increased cultivation; and prices paid have ruled 

Um-Io m °*~ 8 dollars per 1000 pounds net to the grower, or 38,000 dollars, being 

. 1 ] ? re “*au half the sum realized in 1840, and about one-third of the crop still remains 
unsold in the growers’ hands. 
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“ The crop of oil in the south of the Morea and at Salona is only reckoned at 80,000 
barrels, whilst that of 1840 was about 140,000 barrels; prices too are likely to be much 
lower, so that the sum realized for the crop will only be 64,000 dollars, whilst that realized 
in 1840 was nearly 1,200,000 dollars. 

“ From this it will be seen that the loss to the country from defective crops and low 
prices is nearly a million of dollars, or 210,0001. sterling. 

“ No progress has been made towards drawirfg U p statistical returns from the docu¬ 
ments existing in the public offices, from which alone a correct opinion could be formed of 
the present state of commerce and agriculture as compared with preceding yf are. It is, 
however, evident that the present condition of both is far less flourishing than in 1839 and 
1840, and that agriculture does not, make those advances which it wou^ if government 
would grant facilities for the acquisition of property by a more liberal and general distri¬ 
bution of the national lands, and if the means of communication between the seaports and 
the interior were improved by the formation of roads. From the*want of these, the 
peasantry in the interior sell their crops of grain at 30, and in some places at 50 per cent 
less than those who are near the seaports. , 

“ Wheat at Tripolizza and the villages around, can be purchased at 18 liptas per oke, or 
1/. 2s. Id. per Winchester quarter, whilst the same wheat, if delivered in Patras, would be 
worth 28 liptas, or 1 1. ] 5s. 2d. per quarter. The consequence is, that none is brought, for 
even this great difference would not pay the expense of transport, which on account of the 
absolute want of roads, is always tedious and difficult, and often dangerous and impracti¬ 
cable.”— Patras, January, 1842. 

“ Commerce has greatly decreased during the past year at Syra, principally since the 
new law of customs has come into operation, and although the collector has received instruc¬ 
tions not to insist rigorously on the fines and penalties, and to grant every indulgence, 
without, however, totally losing sight of the spirit of the law, yet so deplorable have been 
the consequences of first impressions and apprehensions, that a great proportion of the 
coasting trade from and to Asia Minor and European Turkey has been lost, and having 
found other channels will not return to Syra. 

“ The merchandize imported into Syra from England during the year 1842, consisted 
principally of Manchester manufactured cotton goods, Glasgow cotton goods, iron in bars, 
about 4000 tons, holts, plates, and hoops, chain cables, anchors, tin, indigo, tin plates, 
crushed sugar, coffee, hides, pepper, &c. 

“ The French and Austrian steamboats continue to run as formerly, and both the 
depots receive their coals from England.”— Syra, Jan. 1843. 

REVENUE AND TAXATION OF GREECE. 


The taxation of Greece is certainly grievously borne hy the people; and the 
whole fiscal system is badly arranged and worse managed. For so small a popu¬ 
lation, the government is upon too great and too expensive a scale; and the 
outlay on palaces and public edifices, not easily justifiable; while at the same time 
tlnjre is ample cause to suspect that neither economy nor honesty have been 
strictly observed in the expenditure. The Greek loan, and the excess of payments 
over income, has increased the debt to probably near seven millions sterling. 
If Candia had been annexed to Greece on the revolution,—and if a strong, intelli¬ 
gent, hnd strictly just administration had been established,—the natural capabili^ 
ties of Greece and Candia, and the energy of the people would have, during the 
last ten years, rendered both countries rich and independent. Agriculture, com¬ 
merce, and revenue would have naturally flourished. 
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Statement of the Revenue of Greece, according to the Budget for 1843. 


RECEIPTS FOR 1843. 


EXPENDITURE FOR 1843. 


Direct taxes : vi*.— drachmas. 

Tithes and usnfrncts. 0,250,000 

Tithes of, upon endowments . 25,000 

Tax upon cattle. 1,880,000• 

patents . 150,000 

rents ... 50,000 


Public debt. 

English loan. • 

Interest .dr. 2,989,520 

Sinking fund. 933,000 


drachmas. 


3,872,520 


II. Indirect taxes: 

Customs. 2,000,000 

Stamps..J » 950,000 

Miscellaneo%i.] 240,000 


Bavarian loan. 

Interest . 119,080 01 

Sinking fund. 279,000 

308,080 


III. 


Public establishments: viz.— 
Mint 

Poit-office. . . 

Printing establishment. 

National domains: viz.— 

Mines and minerals. 

Mineral waters. 

Salt.j 

Fisheries. 

forests.| 

Olive plantations . 

Vineyards and currant grounds! 

Gardens . I 

Public buildings . 


150,000 

180,000 

40,000 


127,000 

2,795 

470,000 

110,000 

180,000 

180,000 

00,000 

70,000 

35,000 


ale of public estates . 240,000 

undries.j 218,000 

Ecclesiastical revenue. 200,000 

Arrears previous to 1842.j 1 , 100,000 

Balance of English loan.j 102,000 

Total receipts.' 15.009,795 

Deficit .| 2,990,087 


18,000,482 
equal to 
001,104 


National debt. 

Interest . 2,010 

Pensions ... 430,010 

II. Dotations: viz.— 

Civil list .. 1,000,000 

Council of state. 209,004 

III. General service : viz.— 

Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 394,712 

j -of Justice . 904,902 

' -of the Interior . 1,073,182 

- of Worship . 185,234 

-of Public Instruction. 400,424 

— of War. 5,255,804 

-of the Marine. 1,404,408 

-of Finance . 480,000 

IV. Collection of revenue... 1,504,222 

Sundries. 00,000 

! V. Various Expenditure : viz.— 

j: Investment iu National Bank.... 250,000 

Payments due to Russia and Eng- 

I, land . 210,438 

Indemnity fur Turkish lands. 492,200 

Total.Drs. 18,000,482 


or £ 001,101 sterling 


It will appear from the above statement that the deficiency is estimated at 
2,996,687 drachmas, or 106,132/. sterling: which deficiency actually exceeds the 
interest of the loan, which England, France, and Russia have guaranteed the 
payment of, and which interest Greece has now failed to discharge. There is 
little prospect of improvement, in the revenue, under the present financial and 
commercial legislation, and the incompetent fiscal administration, of that country. 
At the same time, the resources of continental Greece and the Greek islands are 
ample, under proper management, to yield a sufficient revenue, without oppres¬ 
sive taxation, not only to meet the annual exigencies of the state, but to the 
interest, and gradually diminish the amount of the national debt. 
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SECTION XI. 
AFRICAN STAGES. 


1. EGYPT. 


CHAPTER I. 

GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION, RESOURCES, AND STATISTICS. 

Th* superficial extent of Egypt and the limits of the country have never 
been accurately determined. On the Mediterranean, Egypt extends from Palestine, 
near A1 Arish, to the frontiers of Tripoli. Its breadth, including the district of 
Suez, extends west from the Red Sea, and south to the frontiers of Abyssinia, 
beyond the valley of the Nile, as far as the authority of Mehemet Ali can com¬ 
mand respect over the wandering tribes of Tibbous, or the desert. There is, 
however, no definite western boundary, unless we lay down as such, the moun¬ 
tain ridge which separates the valley of the Nile from the African desert. The 
southern boundary of Egypt is equally undefined. Philsec, on some point above 
the first cataract of the Nile near the tropic of Cancer, has been laid down by 
some geographers as the southern limits of Egyjlt: but this boundary, or any 
other, depends altogether on the power of the viceroy; and whether he may ex¬ 
tend it over Nubia and Kordofan, seems a point which will depend upon himself 
and upon those who may either join or oppose him in those regions. 

The winding valley and Delta of the Nile comprises the fertility, life, and 
riches of Egypt. This valley is divided into several: one of the richest is that 
of Faioum about 1200 square miles in extent. The cultivable surface of Egypt 
has been variously estimated at from 12,000 to 16,000 square miles: from 
different reports made to the pacha it would appear Jfoat even the latter uri^ - 
derrates the lands capable of profitable culture, and that 18,000 square miles in 
extent may be estimated as included within the viceroy’s territories: exclusive 
of Lower and Upper Nubia, Kordofan, Soodan, and its approaches towards Abys¬ 
sinia. In upper Egypt sienite marble, and granite are the prevailing rocks. 
Limestone prevails east of Cairo towards Suez. We need scarcely observe that 
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the Delta of the Nile consists of rich alluvian formations. This fertile region is 
in many places 30 feet deep, with canals for preserving the overflowings of the 
Nile for irrigating the lands, and for the means of communication afterwards. 
The superfices of the Delta, according to recent surveys, may be estimated at 
nearly 4000 square miles, and the whole is under cultivation.* The resources of 
Egypt consist chiefly in its cattle; its agricultural products, wheat, cotton, rice, 
the papyrfls, date-tree, &c. 

Population^' Egypt. — Wi9 have no data except vague estimates as to the 
number of inhabitants in Egypt. This remark may be said to apply to all 
Africa, and to neasly every state in Asia, whatever may be asserted to the con¬ 
trary. The plague, conscription, and the wars of the pacha have all dimi¬ 
nished the population which Marshal Marmont describes as less in number than 
in 1800. Mr. Lane, in his work on the modern Egyptian, estimates the Arab 
Egyptians at 1,750,000, the Copts at 150,000, Turks at 10,000; Syrians, 
Greeks, Armenians, and Jews at 1 7,000; wandering Arabians, white slaves, negro 
slaves, Nubians, and Franks at 70,000. Total 1,997,000. 

In a country like Egypt, where the harems and houses are inaccessible, and 
where there exists a religious opposition to numbering the people, the only 
estimate of the population has been founded upon computing the number of 
houses and allowing four, five, or more, as the average inmates of each house. 
According to such a computation the present population of Egypt does not cer¬ 
tainly exceed 2,000,000 of inhabitants. 

The climate of Egypt is hot, dry, and not generally speaking unhealthy. 
Ophthalmia is one of the most afflicting and prevailing diseases. 

Races of People. —The Osmanlis or Turks constitute the dominant race in 
Egypt; not in numbers but in authority and power. The whole number of 
Osmans does not probably exceed 18,000. They are found in all parts of the 
kingdom. They constitute the aristocracy, or Beys, of the country. 

The Copts rank next to the Osmans; they are employed in public offices and 
in trades, but not generally in agriculture. They have a patriarch and twelve 
bishops. As Christians they are not liable to the conscription. They have 
their harems like other orientals. They are as secluded in their domestic life as 
the Osmans. • 

Mamelukes.-— The ancient race of Mamelukes are considered as having been 
destroyed, or extinct, but there are nearly 2000 acting as guards or servants 
in Turkish families. 

Bedouins, or Arabs'of the Desert .—In costume and in habits* they* have 
undergone no change for many ages. They keep aloof from all other races, 
rarely, if ever, intermarrying with the fellahs, or agricultural Egyptians, or with 
the negroes of the upper country; though a few of the latter are sometimes seen 
among them as domestic slaves. Few of them are stationary except on the 
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borders of the wilderness, where they annually pasture, for some months, 
their flocks. They are the principal owners of the camels, which are the chief 
beasts of burden in Egypt. The Arabs are a nobler looking race than the Fellahs; 
they walk with a proud and bold step, are simply clad, and seemingly regardless of 
the world’s luxuries. But they have generally ceased to lead their usual preda¬ 
tory life. In the Faioum, the Arabs appear gradually to be adopting a more sta¬ 
tionary pastoral life. Where the desert is contiguous to cultivable lurid, many 
have devoted themselves to agricultural pursuits. «The Bedouin^ have for some 
time been in a state of complete subjection to Mehemet Ali, and seem to have 
abandoned all idea of resistance to his power. c 

Armenians. —The Armenians are influential, but not numerous, and occupy 
many of the most elevated posts of government. Boghos Bey, the prime 
minister of the pacha, is an Armenian Christian. Artin Bey, who ranks next to 
Boghos Bey, is also an Armenian. They are generally learned and accomplished. 
Many of them are workers in gold and silver, others exercise various handicraft 
trades. They are divided into the Orthodox Armenians, the largest number, 
under the authority of their own patriarchs; and the Catholic Armenians, who 
recognise the spiritual sovereignty of the Pope of Rome. 

Negroes. —It is estimated that 6000 houses in Cairo have black women and 
Abyssinians for domestic service; the average being two, which makes 12,000 
female slaves. There are probably besides 4000 male black slaves. 

There is a great influx from Nubia of free blacks; they are faithful domestic 
servants, employed for the most part as porters, doorkeepers, watchmen, &c. 
They guarantee the*good conduct of one another. They are estimated at 5000 
in Cairo. They rarely marry Egyptian women,Nl^ut return home with their 
earnings, to be succeeded by perpetual swarms of new'^migrants. 

Foreigners. —Greeks, Maltese, Franks, &c., are round in the principal 
cities of Egypt, particularly Alexandria and Cairp. The number of such fo¬ 
reigners in Alexandria is estimated at from 9000 to 11,000. , 

The Fellahs. — The agricultural labourers, the soldiers, fche artisans and 
labourers of Egypt are fellahs. Tfiey are unarmed and submissive; and, under 
every government, their degraded condition has been unchanged J they are seldom 
rich ; they live in mud huts, without windows, and with fe\y utensils. 

“ Yet the fellah is of all beings the most gay and joyous; careless of the future, if left 
in peace to cultivate his land and pour the waters of the Nile upon tl| e rich soil on its banks, 
he would neither desire nor dream of a happier condition ; he is consented, though a per¬ 
petual labourer, to gather little of the fruits of his labour. Of the fellahs it may be Sant¬ 
as was said by Amrou of the ancient Egyptians, ‘ They are bees, always toiling, always 
toiling for others, not themselves.’ The love of the fellah for his country: and his Nile is an 
all-absorbing love. Remove him and he perishes. He cannot live a yeaXaway from- - his 
village ; his grave must be where his cradle was. But he is of all men tne mo$t submissive. 
He will rather die than revolt. Resignation is his primary virtue ; impatient under the 
yoke is unknown to him ; his life, his faith, his law, is submission. Allah kcrim! is ^hourly 
consolation, his perpetual benediction, He was made for peace, not for war ; aijd though 
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lus patriotism is intense, there is no mingling in it of the love of glory, or the passion for 
conquest. His nationality is in his local affections, and they arc most intense. 

“ The meanest man Who speaks Turkish is, ipso facto , considered as belonging to a caste 
high above the indigenous inhabitant. And so universal is the sentiment of inferiority and 
of subjection among the natives, that they seem to recognise the right with the might of the 
few Turks who rule over the many Egyptians, ejaculating frequently, ‘ We Sre but 
fellaheen.’ So the country has been subdued by one set of invaders after another, almost 
without any resistance from the inhabitants ; not certainly for want of attachment to their 
country,.wjiich they love with extreme passion—abhorring a military life, though it pro¬ 
vides them with a far greater number of comforts than they would otherwise enjoy, 
but then it ali^pates them froiA the place of their birth. The habit of submission is 
universal among the fellahs j it is part of their education ; it has existed from immemorial 
timeand though, perhaps, the progress of instruction among some of them has created a 
certain vague sense^f nationalty, it will be long before the sentiment can be operative or 
extensively influential Notwithstanding these habits of submission which have come down 
from the remotest times, a change has been gradually introduced in favour of the Egyptian 
people. Egyptian functionaries, formerly wholly excluded, are now found in the establish¬ 
ments both civil and military. Both Copts and Arabs are sometimes invested with official 
power." The judicial and religious authority has been long in their hands, and the increas¬ 
ing power of the indigenous population may be seen not only in the diminished numbers of 
the Turks, but in the diffusion of that tolerating spirit which characterizes the Egyptians 
more than any other of the Mussulman races. Mahomedans, Christians, and Jews live to¬ 
gether Ih Egypt in far greater harmony than do the various Christian sects in Christendom. 
There is against idolatry a common hatred, but the spirit of intolerance goes no further than 
this.”— Dr. Boiorinfs Report. 


CHAPTER II. 

GOVERNMENT OF EGYPT. 

The government which succeeded the Roman rule in ‘Egypt was that of 
the caliphs, under Omar; whose general, Amrou, conquered Egypt, a. d. 640. 
The Turkomans drove out the caliphs, a. d. 1171; and the Mamelukes, in their 
turn, rebelled, and destroyed the government of the Turkomans. 

The Mamelukes were originally brought as young slaves from the country 
now called Mongre/ia, or rather Circassia , including the countries situated near 
the Euxine and Caspian seas: a region famous in ali ages for brave men and 
beautiful women. When brought into Egypt, by one of the successors of 
Saladin, they were called Mamelukes, and reared with great care and instructed 
in all military discipline, and exercises. They proved, as they grew up »in 
numbers, the bravest troops. The commander of these Mameluke guards was 
invested with absolute power over them. They were intended to support the 
government of the Turkoman princes, and enslave the Egyptians; but finally, 
one of the Mameluke commanders, knowing his own power, and taking advan¬ 
tage,^ the general contempt into which the then sovereign had fallen, on 
account of his effeminate and sensual life, the former deposed and afterwards 
strangled the latter. The commander of the Mamelukes then a summed the 
government of Egypt under the style and title of sultan, and reigned by the 
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force and bravery of his Mameluke troops, which were constantly increased 
in numbers by the importation of young Circassian slaves. 

The Mameluke power was exercised absolutely in Egypt for upwards of 200 
years, during which time their sultans were always elected, upon the death or 
deposition of the old, by the Mamelukes, oujjof their own body. 

The sons of the deceased sultans were permitted to enjoy the estates and 
riches left by their fathers, but, by the order and constitution of the* govern¬ 
ment, no sultan’s son was ever to succeed, or be ejected sultan; so that to have 
been born the son of a sovereign, constituted the certain exclusion from the 
kingdom, and no Mameluke was ever chosen sultan, who 4 was not a Cir¬ 
cassian and a Christian by birth, and who had not been actually sold for a slave, 
and trained up from a private soldier in the Mameluke troops. Yet from these 
men were formed many who made their names celebrated in the age in which 
they lived ; and no nation made so brave a resistance against the growing empire 
of the Turks as the Mamelukes did under their sultans, until they were con¬ 
quered by Selim after a most bloody war. 

The Mameluke sovereigns were all slaves ab origine. The first king 'of that 
denomination raised himself from a state of slavery to the royal dignity by his 
address and capacity, and the power and influence he had over his people. 

Upon his demise, the kingdom devolved upon a slave, who was either 
nominated and recommended by the incumbent before his death, or elected by 
the Mamelukes afterwards. 

And so it continued until the extirpation of that race. .. 

In conformity with the same custom, the beys were generally selected from 
among such persons as had been slaves to preceding beys. When a bey died, 
his chief, or favourite slave, generally married his widow, and succeeded him in 
his beylic; and often in all his posts of honour, profit, and trust. 

This manner of succession among the beys was continued afterwards under 
the Porte. It was more in accordance with the interests of the latter than 
hereditary succession; for the successor of a bey was oblige'd to give up, to the 
sultan, a great part of his estate to Secure his place and title. 

These beys were all princes, and sangiac, meaning a standard; each sangiac 
bey was a prince of the standard or ensign of the province he governed. 
Though generally disliking the power and authority of the Turkish Pacha, and 
unanimous in their opposition to him, yet they were as constantly dt war with 
each other; and these wars usually ended by the more powerful domineering 
over the wehker tribes. 

Sultan Selim conquered the Mamelukes in 1517, and put a final close to 
the reign of that race, by causing King Thomam-Bey, after exposing him to 
great indignities and tortures, to be strangled and afterwards hung, as a spectacle, 
on one of the city-gates. He also cut off all the other Mamelukes of note. 
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The sultan afterwards appointed his Viceroy or Pacha to govern Egypt. But 
the beys were at that time obstinate and intractable, and compelled him to be as 
obsequious to them as they ought to have been to him. The pachas had very little 
power. The sangiac beys (twenty in number) generally thwarted and despised 
the pacha’s authority when contrary lo their own views. 

The pachalic of Egypt, or, as it was commonly called, of Cairo, would have 
been the first in the Ottoman empire were it not for the power of the beys, 
janizaries, and fthcr military tfoops. 

In Mr. Perry’s curious work on the Levant and Egypt, written in 1750, we 
have the following%ccount of the pachas and people of the latter country: 


“ It is said that the bashaw is the secret spring and author of those dissensions and 
mascacrcs, which often take place among them, in order to weaken each other and 
strengthen his own power. 

“ So limited is his authority that ho cannot hold a divan at his seraglio, except an 
officer called the Chiauslarhgast, who is sent oil the part of the Odgiaek of the janisaries, 
be present. His business is that of a spy to report to the Odgiaek on his return all that 
lias passed at the divan, and no business can be transacted without he is present. 

“ Tta duties of the bashaw, as at present laid down, are to summon the divans of the 
beys, in which he presides by liis Kyayah (who is a bey pro tempore by virtue of his 
office), while he himself sits in a room behind a lattice, as the grand signior does at the 
divan of Constantinople. To these he has to communicate all matters relative to the state, 
with such orders as ho may have received from the Porte, and to see them, executed. 
To sell or farm out lands, towns, and villages, and to appoint the governors of provinces; 
to collect the revenue, dec. Besides, he has many other duties to perform; he ought to 
keep on good terms with the leading men of the militia, and to have his spies every 
where, and if he finds that any of the beys are hutching mischief, he generally lops tlieir 
heads oil', though without the sanction of the leading men of the janizary Odgiaek: these 
measures often lead to his deposition, which he generally likes, for he is sure to be removed 
to another government, as the porle naturally concludes that his measures were for the 
purpose of keeping up its authority. When the bashaw meditates any such exploit, he 
generally takes care to form a strong party, dispenses money liberally, procures resolute 
persons who perform their parts secretly and firmly. A bashaw attempts these things 
safely, for his person is held sacred by those under him, and should he fail in his purpose, 
there is no great danger of their hurting him, though there is one instance on record of a 
bashaw of Cairo being massacred by the mob. 

“ When sultan Selim conquered this country it is probable he left the same form of 
government it had before ; though, as it is said, he destroyed the Mameluke race. But then 
it may be supposed, that the beys he first constituted were devoted to his interests, though 
afterwards their successors were not so much attached to his successors. 


“ The slaves of military officers when set at liberty become janizaries, and are ad¬ 
vanced gradually. • 

“ But these slaves, whether of the military officers or the beys, are a fine people, for 
they are the ipost promising children of Georgia, and taken for tribute due by the county to 
the grand signior. 

“ They are only in truth nominally slaves, for each is well clothed, mounted, fed, and 
taught, and when he rides out has a servant to attend him. They do no drtidger^, but 
stand in a respectful posture round their master. 

“.They have to wear their vests within their long breeches, and to shave their beards; 
these are the marks to distinguish them from others. A slave is held so sacred that no 
servant dares strike him under pain of death. 

“ They are taught to comport themselves as persons that may become governors of 
towns or provinces ; and, as to externals, there is little difference between a slave and hi a 
ord. However, the chief slave has a right to correct them if they offend. 

VOL. II. o „ 
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“ The power and riches of the beys and other great men consist chiefly in their slaves, 
of which they have from 100 to 200 ‘each ; and in these consist the harrier of the present 
constitution against the grand siguior. _ 

“ The slaves, as they advance in age, accomplishments, and in the favour of their 
masterr, are first made free, and then sent out as cashifs, or caimacams, into the provinces 
or villages. They art; always deeply attached to Jbeil- masters. 

“ It is astonishing to behold the grandeur and magnificence in which the beys and 
great men of Egypt live. Their household often consists of from 200 to 300 men, as 
slaves, servants, and others. The expense W maintaining these is much less, hfiwever, than 
that for clothing, horses, furniture, &c. The harnosses^even of their slaves’ horses, cost 
about. 200 dollars each. * 

“ Their great pride is to have their retinue splendidly equipped. Their revenues are 
quite equal to this expense, for, besides their subsidies from the graqfi siguior, they have 
farms, villages, and arc often governors of provinces, which they turn to good account; they 
also extort money from those under them. 

“ We shall now give the character of the bashaw of Cairo, or Egypt, and what He is, 
and what he shoidd be. He is, tie facto, a tyrant, or lion in chains, with his teeth filed 
down, and his elaws clipped, so that he can neither bite nor scratch. He would he k. tyrant, 
without restraint, at full liberty, with all his instruments and weapons of oppression, death, 
and destruction, in full force, which he would even-iso according to his appetite, pleasure, 
and caprice, and at the expense of distressing and oppressing every body under liis jurisdic¬ 
tion. He ouff/it to be a magistrate invested with full power and authority, and endowed 
with consummate wisdom, policy, justice, equity, resolution, courage, and lenity.” 

The administration of Egypt, under the Pachas, continued much as above 
described until the invasion by the French, and until one of the most extraor¬ 
dinary, and most magnanimous men, of modern times, appeared as its ruler. 

Mehemet Ali was horn a d. 1769, or in the year 1182, in the little town of 
Kavallo, on the gulf of the same name, near the southern extremity of Rou- 
melia. His father was no more than chief of the district police. * Mehemet re¬ 
ceived no education. lie was not even taught to read or to write; and he had to 
struggle in his early career, not only against the evils of poverty, but with many 
difficulties, which would have utterly discouraged ordinary minds. At the age of 
31 he rose to be second in command of the troops, 300 in number, which were 
raised in the district of Kavallo, to join the Turkish expedition in 1800 against 
the French in Egypt. By his sagacity’, promptitude, and courage amidst the in¬ 
trigues and anarchy which prevailed at that time in Egypt, he acquired great in¬ 
fluence in the country. In 1805, when a rebellion broke forth in Cairo, the 
Mameluke sheikhs refused to receive the Turkish Pacha, Khourchid, and they 
elected Mehemet Ali to the chief command. This election was from necessity 
confirmed by the Porte. The Mamelukes afterwards plotted against Mehemet 
Ali, as they had at all times against all former pachas, lie baffled their intrigues 
for six yearr, resolving to deal with them, as the sultan dealt afterwards at Constan¬ 
tinople with the janizaries. In 1811 he formed an army to repel the incursions of 
the Wahabees, and gave the command to his son, Toussoun Pacha. On the'llth 
of March, # during the ceremony of investing Toussoun with the supreme authority 
oyer the troops, the Mameluke chiefs assembled in the citadel of Cairo. While 
those unmanageable tyrants existed in the country, it was hopeless to establish 
cither a permanent government, or to hope for improvement or civilization. 
The Pacha had long resolved on a bold, though merciless act,—the citadel of 
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Cairo was invested by liis soldiery, and the Mameluke chiefs were all massacred 
by Mehemet Alii From that day he has held absolutely the government of 
Egypt in his own person. Tire Porte found it again necessary or‘prudent to 
confirm his newly-acquired power. His successes in the Morea—his acquiring 
from the Porte the government ofC?ete—his conquests and authority over Syria, 
Arabia, and the holy cities—his power over Nubia and Kordofan, and his 
final evacuation of Syria and Candia, will be recorded among the striking facts of 
history. He is ,#le facto, absofute sovereign in Egypt, though'he is nominally 
placed, chiefly by unwise British policy, under the suzerainety of the sultan, to 
whom he pays tribute. Mehemet Ali, notwithstanding the disasters to which 
European coalition has subjected him in Syria, is still the most powerful of 
Oriental Princes. Considering the state in which he found Egypt, a prey to the 
anarchy, the extortions and the tyranny of the Mameluke Beys, the wonder 
of this age is, that an uneducated conqueror should have done so much, and 
not that he has not done more, towards civilizing and advancing the condi¬ 
tion o£ his subjects. He is certainly an ambitious man; that is, he is am¬ 
bitious to live in history by the record of great deeds, and, in the memory 
of succeeding generations, by the works which he will have accomplished. 
He has, at an advanced period of life, acquired the knowledge of reading, writing, 
and other elements of education, and much acquaintance with European statistics. 
He has had many of our most instructive English works—among others, those 
for the diffusion Of useful knowledge—translated for bis own use; and he has 
interpreters of other languages always near him. Ilis thirst for practical infor¬ 
mation has surprised all Europeans who have conversed with him. To the me¬ 
chanical arts he gives extraordinary attention. He is causing the rapid disap¬ 
pearance of oriental prejudices, and, instead of squatting on a carpet and eating 
with his fingers, he sits on a chair before a mahogany table, covered with 
European damask or diaper, plate, porcelain, and crystal; eats with knife, 
fork, or spoon, and drinks his claret, of the quality of which he is proud, and 
of which an abundance is provided for each guest. The same custom has 
been adopted by many of the chief persons of Cairo and Alexandria. He found 
it necessary to organize armies, as well as a navy; first for defence, and after¬ 
wards for attack. He, in the progress of creating both, acquired an acquaint¬ 
ance w’ith JEuropean tactics and science, and employed Europeans of great 
acquirements in mechanics, and especially as ship-builders and engineers. His 
powers of perception enabled him at once to discover the men w'liom lie couid the 
most efficiently employ; and he never allowed either intolerance or bigotry to 
interfere with his better judgment in bringing the most able men he could 
into his service and into his confidence. Among these are Boghos Bey, an 
Armenian Christian; Artin Bey, his confidential secretary; Mohammed Bey, 
chief superintendent of naval construction, Basilius Bey, a Copt, and numerous 
engineers and officers, chiefly Frenchmen of great scientific ability, many of whom, 
especially Colonel Seve» now Solymati Bey, had served under Napoleon. 
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One of the great characteristics of the mind and heart of Mehemet Ali is magna¬ 
nimity. During the late unjustifiable and merciless war against Syria in which 
England bore the chief part, in money, ships, and men; and while we endea¬ 
voured to ruin th^ fortunes of this great man (whom we did not even refrain 
from insulting in his own capital), Mehemet Ali had it in his power to extend 
irreparable calamity to the British emjnre. This happened when the Anglo-Indian 
army was massacred in Affghanistan. Had Mehemet Ali done what we fear 
statesmen, who say they are Christians, would have done, if they were placed in 
his situation,—had Mehemet Ali but given the least secret intimation to the 
Bedouins of the desert, that it would not be disagreeable to "him, if they inter¬ 
cepted British mails, and British travellers, after arriving by the Red Sea at Suez, 
or after departing from Cairo for the cast, who could measure the fatal conse¬ 
quences to British power, or the calamities which would have overspread our 
Indian empire, and which would have reacted on our commerce, on our revenue, 
on our national credit, and on the reputation of the British name ? If the commu¬ 
nication with India, through Egypt, had been intercepted, the intelligence of the 
disasters in Affghanistan would not have reached England until four months later 
than the period when it arrived, unmolested in its course, through the territories 
of the man, whom we endeavoured to the utmost to degrade and to ruin. Instruc¬ 
tions, as to the policy to be followed in consequence of those disasters, would 
not have reached India until three, to four months later than by the route through 
Egypt. The calamities, which would attend, and follow, such ji delay of com¬ 
munication, were averted by the magnanimous conduct of the Path a of Egypt. 
If we, as Christians professed, Mehemet Ali practised on that trying occasion, 
the beautiful doctrine, “ l)o unto others aviiat thou wouldst have othei^ 

CO UNTO THEE." 

The attempt to restore Turkish power in Egypt, was an attempt to re¬ 
establish what had been from the days of Selim* II., to the beginning of the 
reign of Mehemet Ali, a far more grievous plague than all the plagues of the 
Pharaohs, and all the other pests 'that have afflicted the Egyptians. When we 
consider how deeply the prosperity of the country, and the civilization of its in¬ 
habitants, depends upon the life of an old, though still energetic man, to have 
bound him, and his heirs, under the suzerainety of the feeble power of the sultan, 
was, especially on the part of England, an act of the most blundering and un¬ 
wise policy- Instead of strengthening the power of the sultan, he is greatly 
enfeebled in his authority, by being harassed with insubordination in Syria, and 
by having no power whatever in Arabia. Considering all the circumstances 
which bear upon the condition of our Indian empire,—and considering that the 
progress gf civilization has received an impetus from the rapid intercourse 
between the nations of the earth, by means of steam power—an impetus to 
the progress of civilization and freedom, which it will be in vain for all the rulers 
' of the world to attempt to arrest; and considering also the commercial and 
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financial condition of England, our wise course would have been, not to have 
sent an expensive armament to carry havoc into, and drive Mehemet Mi out of, 
Syria, but to have, by conciliatory negotiation, obtained for him (what we know 
could have been effected, without expense and without bloodshed) a perfect in¬ 
dependence of the Porte, as sovereign of Egypt, Syria, and the holy cities. We 
might at the same time have secured what may be disputed, while he is nomi¬ 
nally, by treaty, considered a subject of the sultan. We might, had he been freed 
from that nominal suzerainety, have negotiated with him, as >vith other sove¬ 
reign princes, not only commercially, but politically; and secured, for our mails, 
merchandize, trailers, and troops, if necessary, a perpetual safe and speedy 
transit through Egypt to and from our Indian possessions. 


C1I AFTER III. 

ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS OF EGYPT. 

Egypt, which formerly was divided into sixteen provinces, is now composed 
of 24 departments, which, according to the French system of geographical ar¬ 
rangement, are subdivided into arrondissements and cantons. 

Lowkr Egypt.— Provinces. I. Kelyoub, divided into the Arrondissements of Kelyoub, 
Beriah, and Takab, and subdivided into 9 cantons. 

II. Sharkieh, divided into the departments of Balbeis and Shalmh, and subdivided 
into tlie arrondisserftents of Balbeis, Abouskcbir, Kousouv el Negaum, El Hozazieli, Shabeh 
and Jell, and subdivided into 20 cantons. 

III. Mansdurah, divided into the departments of Mitkamr, and Mansourah, and sub¬ 
divided into the arrondissements of Mitakamr, Sembehouben, Mansourah, and Mehaleh 
Damaneh, and subdivided into 17 cantons. 

, IV. Damictta, divided into the arrondissements of Damietta, Fanaseour, and Menzaleli, 
and subdivided into 9 cantons. 

V. Garbieh, divided into the departments of Tantah, Mcshallah, and Fouah, and sub¬ 
divided into the arrondissements of Tantah, Jafaryeh, Lefteh, Mcshallah el Kebir, Na- 
barraen, Kafr el Sheikh and Fouah, and subdivided into 28 cantons. 

VI. Menouf, divided into the departments of Mclig and Menouf, and subdivided into 
the arrondissements ofSubkioh, Menouf, Mclig, and Biar, and subdivided into 16 cantons. 

VII. Bahireli divided into the departments of Neghileli and Damanhour, and sub¬ 
divided into the arrondissements of Negileh, Shelirikhis, Damanhour aud Ramarueh, and 
subdivided into 16 cantons. 

. VIII. Ghizeli, divided into the arrondissements of Ghizeh and Badresliin, and subdivided 
into 7 cantons. 

Upper Egypt.— Provinces. I. Atfieh. 

II. Benisouef, divided into the departments of Bush and Bcnisouef. 

III. Faioum. 

IV. Minieh, divided into the departments of Minieli, and Manfalout, and subdivided 
into the arrondissements of Eshmouneyn, Minieh, Mellari, and Manfalout. 

y- Es Siout. VI. Girgeh. VII. Kench. VIII. Esneh. 

‘ "he highest authority, under the viceroy, is that of his eldest son Ibrahim Pacha, who 
is commander-in-chief of the army, and next that of Abbas Pacha (Mehemet All's graud- 
80U ~te T},° f ■ t ^ le ^ ecease< ^ Toussoun Pacha), president of the council of ministers. 

he following are the departments of administration in Egypt, and the functionaries 
who are at their head, but modifications are not unfrequent:—Foreign Affairs and Com¬ 
merce, Boghos Bey; Public Instruction, Public Works, &e., Edhem Bey; Ministry of 
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Marine, Iiossan Bey; Ministry of War, Achmet Pacha; Ministry of Finance, Mahomet 
Effendi; President of the Council, and Minister for the Interior, Abbas Pacha, Governor 
of Cairo. 

“ Privy Councillors. —The pacha has privy councillors whom he is in the habit of con¬ 
sulting on state affairs ; and there is a yearly assemblage of all the governors-of the pro¬ 
vinces at Cairo wher. the principal arrangements are discussed under the presidency of 
Abbas Pacha—the results of their deliberations being submitted to the approval of the 
viceroy. 

“ Local Administration. —The superintendent governors have the title of 1 idudir, and 
are charged with the dominant authority over the Mamjmrs, who are the rulers of districts, 
under whom are Caehefs charged with a subordinate rule—they having uCider them officers 
with the title of Akem el Khot. The local village chief, who is almost always an Aral), is 
called the sheikh-el-belled. Above him almost all the authorities are of the Osmanli races. 
In every district a Itholy is charged with the measurement of the land, and a seraf (Copt), 
assisted by the civil authority, and shcikli-cl-biiled, receives the contributions ; and the 
skaked is a delegate of the cadi for the administration of justice. 

“ Government of Cairo. —The governor of Cairo is Abbas Pacha. The city is divided 
into eight localities (tunms), each having a Sheikh-tumn—over two Sheikh-tigjums is a 
Sheikh-rubh; over the whole is a Xazir-eshgali-inakhiusa (a Turk). Boulatj and Old 
Cairo have also a sheikh-tumn. They are charged with the collection of the Fcrdeh — 
with the furnishing children for the schools, and workpeople for the fabrics. They are all 
public functionaries, paid by the government. In every quarter of the city tb.ore is a 
Sheikh-khara, who is the subordinate authority, but. not paid by the state. 

“ Sheikh-el- Helled. —In the villages the shcikh-cl-bclled is generally a sort of hereditary 
authority. Individuals are, however, frequently displaced and replaced by the government. 

“ Police. —The Kiaya has charge of the police of Cairo. lie is too the criminal judge, 
and the head of the police. He makes a daily report to the viceroy of all that is passing. 
A colonel under his authority has immediate charge of the public order of the city ; he 
arrests delinquents and inspects all the public places. He examines weights and measures, 
and inflicts summary justice on offenders. 

“ Government of Alexandria. —The governor of Alexandria is Moharcm Bey, the 
son-in-law of Mehemet Ali. He is assisted by a deputy-governor, upoh whom indeed 
devolve all the active official functions. The post is one of great importance, from the pre¬ 
sence of the fleet—the extent of the arsenal—the warehouses of the government, and the 
large population, both native and foreign; and from Alexandria being frequently the scat 
of government, and always the residence of some of the ministers. 

'•‘Administration of .lustier. —The administration of justice in Egypt, is more prompt 
and less capricious than in most Mahomedan countries. Publicity generally accompanies 
the proceedings of all the courts, and though no doubt there arc many eases of corrupt 
and arbitrary decision, I generally found the tribunals giving just, if often rude and pre¬ 
cipitate awards. 

“ Mekrmeh Court. —The Mekcmrli is the highest court, it exercises a sort of religious 
jurisdiction ; it is the tribunal of final appeal, and its code of laws is the Koran ; but. a code 
so vague, so little suited to modern society, necessarily leaves a wide latitude to judicial 
divisions. It has, no doubt, some broad principles of general justice ; but for nine-tenths 
of the cases which come before the Mokemeh, there is no specific provision. 

“ The Mekemch is also the court for registration-of landed, or other real property, and 
no legal transfer can take place without its authority. In this particular it exercises 
functions of the very highest extent and importance ; and its records are considered unim¬ 
peachable evidence. • 

“ The Koran is universally referred to as the paramount law in all Mahomedan coun¬ 
tries ; the law of laws cannot, according to Mahomedan prejudices, be propagated by 
printing ; thus it is unattainable by the greater portion of the community, as a manuscript 
Koran is always of considerable value. The Koran is not indeed a code offering instruc¬ 
tions for the daily business of life ; but such as it is, it is almost as inaccessible to the great 
body of the community as were the Christian seriptures when they existed only in tlie dead 
languages. A few more enlightened Mussulmans have made attempts to introduce printed 
copies of the Koran; but they have failed ; the printing is deemed a desecration; a humi- 
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liation to which the book ought not to be exposed. The reverence for the Koran is so 
devoted) that any sentence which can find a justification or sanction in the phraseology of 
tiie book, is submitted to with the greatest reverence by Mahomedan suitors. Indeed, so 
blind is the respect for all its teachings, that it would be scarcely possible to introduce a 
system of philosophical jurisprudence in the East, unless it could be in some maimer or 
other connected with the teachings of the prophet. » 

“ Salaries to Foreigners .—The salaries allowed in the pacha’s service to Europeans are 
generally on a liberal scale, considering the cost of the necessaries of life in Egypt. Some 
m the higHfei'grades receive 21 purses per month, or 1365/. per annum; and others from 
6 to 12 purses per month, or from 390/. to 780/. per annum, independently of rations, 
■which are nllowedHo all in proportion to their rank. There is a reservod fund of the salary 
of one day per month, which is deducted for pensions. 

“ Despatch of Public Business .—The public business in Egypt, as generally in the East, 
is despatched in a divan, presided over by a principal functionary. The correspondence is 
opened and read, and answers dictated to the surrounding scribes, who arc almost invariably 
Copts. Sometimes there is a discussion, and the opinions of the different members of the 
divan arc consulted ; but a predominant weight is invariably given to that of the president. 
A sort pf publicity pervades all these proceedings. There is a perpetual succession of 
auditors and spectators, many of whom have no interest in the matters under discussion. 
Even in the great assemblies, where the governors of provinces and the highest authorities 
meet together for the most important purposes, the place of assemblage is generally a 
large tei^t in the open air, and there is nothing to prevent a bystander from entering. 

“Punishments .—On ordinary occasions, the application of punishment to offenders is 
immediate ; and, though often capricious and uncertain, it may be doubted if it be not 
in many instances more salutary than the remedial measures employed by more civi¬ 
lized nations in a bad system of prison discipline, transportation and capital punishments. 
An offender detected in the commission of crime is usually subjected, without delay, to a 
bastinading more or less severe, according to the award of his judge ; whose authority he 
instantly recognises, and to whose inflictions he unmurmuringly submits. In fact, wherever 
there is power then? is obedience, and obedience to even the injustice which power com¬ 
mits.”— l)r. Bou ring's Report.—French Consul's Account, SfC. 


CHAPTER IV. 

REVENUES OE EGYPT. 

In the middle of the 18th century, Mr. Perry in his travels in Egypt, 
speaking of the revenue, says— 

“ The revenue of Egypt consists of divers brandies. As for example, the tax on lands, 
(miri,) and on villages; the poll-tax on Cliristians and Jews; the customs, the cassara, 
and the canals. 

“ Every town and village in Egypt pays a yearly tax to the sultan (except the NWlo 
should fail of its usual bounty, in which case they are exempt) ; and hence chiefly arises the 
flazne, or annual treasure that is sent to the grand signior. This tax, and all others, 
amounts to about 6000 purses, each valued at 84/. sterling. Two-tliirds of this sum is 
expended in paying at least 12,000 soldiers, the standing militia of Egypt, and for the 
purchase of oil, corn, and flour annually sent to Mecca; and for clearing caaals, <5Pc. 200 
purses; besides which, under one pretence or another, they manage to transmit to Con¬ 
stantinople no more than 1200 purses for the grand signior. Besides the said military 
orce, Egypt sends 3000 soldiers (if demanded) every third year, to aid the sultan in his 

Under Mehemet Ali the chief source of revenue continues to be the miri, or land-tax, 
w ic om tlie lands belonging chiefly to the pacha is considered more as rent than as a 

' 18 . * evie d at so much per feddan = about an acre ; the maximum not being 

a ve bo piasters per feddan, or a little more than 13*., and the very lowest about half 
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that amount. The fellahs have been severely flogged when they are in arrears of rent; 
and when they are greatly in arrears they often abandon their lauds. Another source of 
revenue consists of the apaHos, or exclusive rights to sell articles; chiefly hides and skins, salt, 
wine, spirits, fish, mustard, hoots; various apaltos paid by the customs at Cairo, Alex¬ 
andria, and Damietta, and the farms called Hordes. 

Tlfc fiscal systepi of Egypt is pernicious to the country and to the treasury; and 
the fraud in collection, and the pillage before the fevenue is paid to the government, are the 
consequences of an unsound system. 

A translation of the income and expenditure of Egypt for 1833, is given ni’follows in 
l)r. Bowring’s Report. 


Revenues of Egypt in the year 1249 of the He¬ 
gira, a. i). IS,'13. 

Purses. 

Miri, or land-tax. 225,000 

70,000 


Ferdeh, or capitation-tax 
X’rofit on cotton, indigo, flax, opium, su¬ 
gar, rice, honey, wax, senna, rose-wa- 

tcr, linseed, lettuces, and saffron . 

Profit on cotton goods . 12,000 i Cost of the manufactures and wages of 


Expenses in tlio year 124(5 of the Hegira, 

A.'u. 1933. 

Purses. 

Army expenses .!.. 120,000 

Principal functionaries . 39,800 

Coptic scriU's and other employes . 20,000 

Pensions to the old Moutzelims . A,500 


90,000 Expenses of the caravan of pilgrims. 


stuffs and silk goods . 9,500 

Customs at Alexandria, and municipal 

duties . (>.000 

„ Damietta and Boulaq. 7,353 

„ Eostat . l,(>oi 

Fisheries at Menzaleh . 2.750 


the workmen, &o. 

Expenses for the construction of manu¬ 
factories. dikes, bridges, Ac. 

Remittance to Constantinople . 

Budget of the navy. 

Expenses of riie viceroy's court. 


Corn-tax at Cairo . 30,non j Rations to public functionaries.. 

Salt, roots, and fish.. 

Appaite of liquors . 

Profit on hides. 

Hand customs from Syria 


3,500 

2,771 

7,000 

200 


Elmo, plaster, bay-salt, and stones . 

4,400 

Customs at Suez and Cosseir. 

6,000 

Municipal duties of Upper and Lower 
Egypt . 

3,300 

Taxes on dancing women, musicians, and 
public singers . 

900 

Municipal duty on cattle . 

2,000 

Appaito on senna . 

290 

Mint. 

3,000 

Duty on date palm trees . 

4,000 

Profit on sale of mats. 

800 

„ natron. 

600 

., soda at Alexandria . 

Customs at Darouay . 

300 

270 

Sal ammoniac. 

400 

Silver-melting and jewellery. 

490 

Sugar manufactures .:. 

1,200 

Okels and bazaars of Upper Egypt. 

400 

Karatch duty . 

* 640 

Octroi of the Faioum and fishery of 
Lake Moeris. 

f>8 0 

Boats on the Nile . 

2,400 

Purses. 

505,145 

£ sterling. 

2,525,725 I 


Pay of the irregular Turkish cavalry... 

.. Bedouin Arabs . 

Pensions to harems. 

Articles brought from Europe*. 

Boat building at Boulaq. 

Military school . 

1 Tinting establishments. 

Ship building ... 

Household expenses of the vicejyiy . 

Material of war ...,. 

Forage for camels and lieasts of burden 
Secret expenses, missions, presents at 

Constantinople, &c. 

Purchases of horses, camels, &c. 

„ cashmeres, cloths, silk, jew¬ 
els, Ac. 


2,200 

21,600 

18,000 
12,000 
60,000 
10,000 
5,000 
0,500 
5,000 
6,000 
15,000 

3.500 

1.500 
350 

15,505 

4,000 

14,000 

4,000 

16,000 
3,000 

14,000 


Purses. 420,505 

£ sterling....*... 2,102,525 


The revenue in 1821* amounted to only 240,000 purses, and the expenditure to about 
190,000 purses. The present net, revenue of Egypt may be estimated at least at 800,000 
purses, or about 4,000,000/. sterling, and the expenditure is less than during the occupa¬ 
tion of Syria. The pacha’s expenditure is, however, enormous in consequence of the piiblic 
works he has been carrying on, and the various improvements lie has been introducing into 
Egypt. H* has no state debt. * 


* In 1821, 12 piasters were of the same value as 20 in 183:1. 
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The church revenues are independent of the state revenue, the mosques having ge¬ 
nerally lands belonging to them. 

MONIES, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES. 

u M on i e s, _By the late regulations of his highness, the currency of the country is 

established as follows. The piaster is the standard money. It is in weight and value the 
20th pay <>f the dollar of Maria Theresa. The piaster is divided into 40 paras. In silver 
money there are pieces of 10 paras, 20 paras, 1 piaster, 5 piasters, 10 piasters, and 20 
piasters. In copper money-pieces, of 1 para and 5 paras. In gold, there are pieces of 5 
piasters, 10 piasters, 20 piasters, and 100 piasters. The value of gold money is equal 
to that of the Spanish doubloon. This system has been substituted for one which had 
caused the gradual depreciation of the currency. It permits the circulation of foreign 
money to be established, and by securing a legal circulation to the Egyptian currency, will 
extend its use, and facilitate commercial transactions. 

« Weights and Measures .—The drachm is the stuudard of weight: 144 drachms 
make a rottolo, or pound; 400 drachms, an oke ; 100 rottoli, a kantar or quintal. The 
roub is the standard of measure; it is a truncated cone, inches in height, and its 
mean diameter 5J inches. The roub is divided into 4 kaddehs ; the kaddehs into 4 
roubans, and the roubaa into 2 karoubias ; 24 roubs make 1 ardeb. The confusion which 
existed in measures of length has induced his highness to adopt the decimal system, of 
whichsthc French ‘ metre’ is the standard.” 


CHAPTER V. 


AGRICULTURE OK EGYPT. 


The agriculture of the valley of the Nile and the Delta of Egypt has been 
greatly arrested in its progress by the religion of the Koran, which has been 
prepared more for warriors and a pastoral people than for the cultivating of 
the soil. Mehemet Ali, and his son Ibrahim, though both have been brought 
up as warriors, are ardent farmers. Ibrahim Pacha has directed his special 
attention to agriculture and the rearing of cattle. 

The following statements, relative to the agriculture of Egypt, are condensed 
from Dr. Bowring’s report, Col. Campbell’s report, translations from the first 
volume of Riippel’s Travels to Abyssinia, and various accounts in French, Italian, 
and German. • 

“The productive powers of the soil of Egypt are incalculable. Wherever water is 
scattered, there springs up a rapid and beautiful vegetation ; the seed is sown and watered, 
and scarcely any other care is required for the ordinary fruits of earth. Even in spots ad¬ 
jacent to the desert, aud which seem to be taken possession of by the s^ids, krigatioii 
brings rapidly forth a variety of green herbs and plants. In two years an agreeable 
garden may he created in the neighbourhood of Alexandria, which is the least promising 
pa of Egypt. Many a spot there is where the tall weeds grow coarsely but splendidly, 
w nch would nourish the fairest fruits and richest produce. It is true that much has been 
snnrvi , ^' ears the means of irrigation. The pacha has introduced more than 
1 ! sa/ ' u,s or machines for raising water, and wherever there is water there is fertility. 

A perpetual struggle is carried on between the desert and cultivation. In many 
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parts of the Delta the desert has invaded and mastered the soil. In the neighbourhood of 
Abouzabel, in the district of Essiout, and some other parts of Egypt, the desert has been 
vanquished by cultivation. In, fact, were there hands to plough, and water to irrigate, it 
is not easy to calculate what an immense tract of territory might be rescued from waste. 
Still, to counterbalance, as it were, the productive powers of the soil, other difficulties pe¬ 
culiar to Eastern regiofis present themselves in Egypt. The hot winds of the desert often 
destroy the hopes of the husbandman; their intensity and duration become objects to 
him of the greatest anxiety, for there are seasons in which the khamsine (which takes its 
name from its ordinary duration of 50 days), dries up whole districts, even aftef Rrigation. 
Added to this, the prospect of large and productive harvests is sometimes cut off by the 
visitations of locusts, which appear in clouds of myriads, destroying every thing before them. 

“ In Egypt one necessity absorbs all others; the sunshine to ripen, the fair weather for 
gathering the fruits of the earth, may always be reckoned on, but, unless the inundations of 
the Nile irrigate the lands, in vain through immense districts is the seed sown, in vain the 
husbandman goes forth to harvest. The inundations are very various in their character 
and consequences : when favourable to the upper regions, they are excessive in the lower; 
and when they suit the lower districts, they sometimes ieave the higher country almost dry. 

“ When the Nile rises from 23 to 24 coudees, 2,000,000 feddans (of about an English 
acre each) are cultivated. The miri (land-tax) was, in 1833, established on this basis. 
But often the Nile does not rise above 19 coudees, and the immdatiou is not permanent 
enough to produce the effect desired. Egypt is calculated to have 3,500,000 feddans of 
cultivable land, if cultivation were pushed to its greatest extent. 

“ M. Linant, an able French engineer, calculated there are in Lower Egypt 50,000 
sahiahs for asnaf, (cultivation by irrigation.) not, to reckon shadoofs. Each sakiah may 
he estimated as having three oxen (say 150,000 oxen) and two men (being 100,000^nen 
in all). They work, on an average, 180 days in the year, the oxen costing piaster 
each, making 40,500,000 piasters, or 405,000/. ; the men at 1 piaster, making 18,000,000 
piasters. A sakiah costs for erection an average of 1,200 piasters ; so that 50,000 repre¬ 
sent a capital of 60,000,000 piasters. An ox is worth 900 piasters, which represents a 
capital of 105,000,000 piasters ; thus the interest of 165,000,000 piasters, which must be 
calculated at 12 per cent per annum, M. Linant estimates in all at 65,520,000 piasters, or 
650,000/. sterling per year—an enormous outlay for the charges of irrigation alone. This 
heavy expense, it is imagined, would he got rid of by the barrage of the Nile, at a short 
distance from the fork of the Delta. The outlay on canals and sahiahs is immensely 
great; 20,000 purses, or 100,000/. sterling, have been spent in the small ennui of Serdawi, 
which only waters, even with the assistance of sakiahs, 8000 feddans of land. 

“ Canals. —Independently of the Great Mahmoudiech canal from Alexandria to the 
Nile, and which serves the purposes of navigation and irrigation, many canals have been 
constructed under the government of Mehemet Ali. In' the Delta, the canal of Tanta, 
whose mouth is at Shebyn, to the south, and near Safargah, joins a canal at Karr el 
Sheikh, west of Defy veil; it is 13,500 kassahehs = 54,000 yards long and 4 wide; lias 
four sluices at Vanias, and preserves its Waters through the year. There arc also the canal 
of Bouhyeh, 15,500 kassabehs = 62,000 yards long, and 4 wide, on the Damietta branch ; 
that of Baliyreh, 26,000 kassabehs = 104,000 yards long and 5 wide, on the Rosetta 
broach of the Nile. 

“ Wells. —Beyond the valley of the Nile wells have lieen completed for the supply of 
water. Two English engineers repaired or excavated, in 1831 and 1832, a considerable 
number of wells. There are eight wells between Keneli and Kosseir, four of which have 
been put into a good condition. 

“ Distribution of Vrodnce. —In tlic distribution of agricultural productions the govern¬ 
ment generally takes the initiative, by determining what quantity of a particular article 
shall be cultivated in a given district, and at a price fixed upon before the time of delivery. 
By this arrangement most of the produce of the land conies into the hands of the govern¬ 
ment on terms determined by itself; and, in fact, the government, considering itself possessed 
of the fee simple of the lands, looks upon tire fellahs as labourers under its direction, 
who may abandon, as indeed they frequently do, the lands whenever the conditions of 
cultivation are not satisfactory to them. When the fellah is poor, the prices paid by the 
government, scarcely allow him to exist; but when the holder of the lands lias capital for 
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seed, and can afford to wait for the returns, the prices allowed by the government will 
probably give from 15 to 20 per cent on the outlay of capital. In bad and steril years the 
government furnishes to the fellah his seed. Certain quantities are placed for this purpose 
in the hands of the authorities, who distribute them among the poorer peasants, accord¬ 
ing to the quantity of land they hold. They repay the advances with interest after the 
harvest. When the produce is large, the fellah usually lays aside a. sufficient provision of 

seed. c t _ 

« Forced, Cultivation .—The excuse aleged for forcing a particular cultivation in Egypt 
is, that th(t lazy habits of the fellahs would ind ice them to abandon cultivation •vltogether, 
or at all events only to produce the articles necessary for their own consumption, and such 
as required the •mallest application of labour, were not the despotic stimulant applied. 

“ Indolence of the Fellahs .—The indolence of the fellahs may be, to a certain extent, a 
justification of that direction which the government gives to cultivation, by requiring the 
production of certaiR articles in particular localities, not allowing to the peasant or proprie¬ 
tor to decide as to what produce would be most profitable to him. 

“ Responsibility/ of Districts for Taxes .—Under the present system, a district is respon¬ 
sible en masse for the amount of its taxes; so that, if there be any defaulter, the sum of the 
defalcation must be made up by those who have already paid their own quotas. The jus¬ 
tification of the present arrangement is found in the circumstance, that the Sheikhs el Beled, 
and more powerful landholders, often contrive to ruin the petty cultivator by the unfair 
distribution of the imposts ; and that the only check upon their rapacity is to make the 
whole of the tax-payers responsible for the whole amount levied on the district. 

“ Agricultural Monopolies .—The monopolies and interferences of the Egyptian govern¬ 
ment with agriculture have to a great extent grown up under the sanction, and with the 
encouragement of several of the consuls of Alexandria, who have been often the agents of 
the pacha ; and, while they have represented the different courts, have been carrying on a 
large and lucrative trade on their own account. Except the eonsuls-general of England, 
France, Austria, Russia, and Spain, all the others are said to be merchants who deal largely 
in the commodities of the country, and whose intercourse with the authorities is more fre¬ 
quently for private than for public objects. The fellah who has sold his produce at the 
price the government chooses to give, which is always low, is often compelled to buy it 
again at the price the government chooses to fft, which is invariably high, nor can he 
always obtain it, offer what he may. By this impoverishment of the fellah, the govern¬ 
ment is itself a sufferer. The payment of his taxes falls into arrear, his land is neglected, 
and then abandoned, and the diminished receipts of the treasury are the immediate conse¬ 
quence of the diminished culture of the soil. 

“ It is impossible to present any thing like a general view of the state of agriculture in 
Egypb every district having characteristics of its own. I will mention a few facts, col¬ 
lected in various localities, which may serve to throw some light upon the several topics, by 
reference to particular cases. 

“ The Faioum .—In the Faioum, which was formerly the most richly-cultivated part of 
Egypt, the desert has made many inroads. The irrigation of this part of the country is 
provided for, not by wells or shadoofs, but by a variety of streams and watercourses, which 
supply, but insufficiently, the land with humidity. Compared with very remote times, 
there is little doubt that this portion of the country, so well known as the garden of Eg^’pt, 
has lost much of its fertility'. 

“ It is estimated that in the Es Siout district the quantity of cultivated land has increased 
one-fifth since 1830; that the average produce of wheat is from six aidebs (80 bushels) 
per feddan, to eight ardebs, or 40 bushels. The value of dourali was to wheat in the pro¬ 
portion of 6 to 10, and it frequently gave 12 ardebs (60 bushels) per feddam In^this dis¬ 
trict it lias been found more satisfactory instead of daily wages, to give the fellah a certain 
proportion of the produce of the soil. The cultivation of indigo has, in some cases, been 
eminently successful, and has given a return equal to four or five purses (20 1. to 251. ster- 
“ u ff) per feddan. Opium and sugar give also profitable results. 

,, “ “* e district of Esneh, 25,000 ieddans of land are in cultivation for the summer crops 
aim™ . ai ! d ma * ze > and about 20,000 for the winter crops of wheat and barley. Of these 
3000 are irrigated by the inundations of the Nile, and nearly 20,000 by the sakiah or sha¬ 
doof. A feddan requires the labour of one fellah to irrigate it in summer, and two fellahs 
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in winter, from the lowness of the water in the Nile. There is a very great difference in the 
production of the fields which are artificially watered, compared with those irrigated by the 
Nile. The feddan watered by the shadoof will give from 10 to 12 ardebs, while the pro¬ 
duce of those watered by the overflow of the Nile does not exceed 4 or 5 ardebs. The 
most productive spots are the islands of the Nile, which usually render the maximum of 
from 10 to 12 ardebs of wheat ; but in the mainland the average does not exceed 7 
to 8 ardebs. Of barley the produce is from 20 to 24 ardebs the feddan. 

“ M. Mengin calculates that 1,856,000 feddans were cultivated in 1833. 

“ In 1835, 2,000,000 of feddans were sajd to be under culture, paying miri, paland-tax, 
at the rate of from 24 to 30 rials per feddan ; as for Upper Egypt, some lands only pay 
16 to 17 rials; 25 rials were calculated as the average, and the receipt, vaguely esti¬ 
mated, will be 90,000,000 rials, = 112,500,000 piasters, or 225,000 purses, = 1,125,000/. 
sterling.” 

“ Produce of Egypt .—The produce of Egypt, in 1834, was stated to Dr. Bowring to be 
as follows : 


Wheat. 

Beans. 

Lentils. 

Barley. 

Maize. 

Dourah .... 
Chick-peas 

Lupins. 

Helbeh*. ... 


Total. 


Ardebs. Sugar. cwt. 32,000 

. 950,000 Cotton (Egyptian quality). do. 6,t)00 

800,000 Ditto (foreign quality). do. 200,000 

70,000 ; Flax .'. do. . 55,000 

560,000 ! Indigo. oke^ 77,300 

160,000 Saffron. cwt. 3,500 

850,000 ’ Tobacco. do. 100,000 

50,000 Hennali. do. 30,000 

35,000 Silk. okes 65,000 

110,000 Opium. do.' 15,000 

•- Linseed.ardebs 60,u00 

3,585,000 Bice . do. 136,000 


“ Ardebs of Cairo, each == 14 Paris bushels ; or, 1.821 hectolitres each. The Damietta 
ardeb is 225 okes ; the okc 400 drachms. The Rosetta ardul) is 155 okes ; the oke 2 | lbs. 
avoirdupois. 

“ The quantity of wheat produced in Egypt may be estimated at from 1,000,000 (or 
630,000 imperial quarters in an ordinary year) to 2,000,000 of ardebs in a good season. 

“ In abundant years, wheat has been sold at 25 piasters per ardeb ; this is the mini¬ 
mum price ; it has been as high as lOOapiasters, as was the case in 1835 j but notwith¬ 
standing the heavy expenses of sowing, labour, and harvesting, it is calculated that the 
returns for wheat production on capital, are not less on an average than 10 to 20 per cent 
per annum ; and this is considerably increased when the cultivator has camels and oxen of 
his own. 


“ Produce, of a Feddan or Acre .—The following is a pro forma account of the pro¬ 
duce and expenses on a feddan of land sown with wheat: 


. 1 Piasters. Piasters. 

“ It will give an average of 4 ardebs sold at 50 piasters . . . — 200 

JVJiri, say maximum 28 rials = piasters .... 63 

Sowing and cost of labour ... . . . . .20 

Labour for harvest 2 days for 10 labourers = 20 sheaves and 

straw per 3 ueheba ^ ardeb. .12.20 

t These labourers also have the right of gleaning after the harvest. 

Transport from the field to the village, 4 days’ camel hire at 

2 ^ piasters . . . . . . . . . 10 

Two pair oxen for thrashing, 4 days at 5 piasters . . . 40 ' 

Labourers 4 days at 2 kcle, each being 1 ueheba = 4 ueheba 
,, or i of an ardeb ....... .16 

Four days for the keeper at 1 kelc . . . .8 

Small charges . ' . . . . . . q 

- 178.20 


• . Profit . . . . 26.20 

“ Dourah is produced in considerable quantities in Upper Egypt; its ordinary 


* A seed with 9 somewhat bitter taste, whose flour is mixed with dourah by the fellahs. 
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price is about 30 or 40 per cent lower than that of wheat. It is more commonly the food 
of the fellah than any other grain, and is cultivated with much success. 

« Jlice is also an important article; it is principally grown in the lower lands of the 
Delta. The district around Rosetta produced, formerly, above 110,000 ardebs -, but the 
cultivation had diminished, according to a late return, to about one-tenth part of this amount. 
It is now understood to be somewhat on the increase. 

“ Tobacco is grown to a considerable extent in Middle Egypt, but the quality is inferior 
and is used only for the consumption of the country. Syria supplies the greater quantity of 
the tobacci : used by the opulent classes. 

“ Cotton is incomparably the most important product of Egypt. Its introduction is 
wholly due to tl^ enterprise of JVfchemet Ali. The average growth of this article, as re¬ 
gards her relations with foreign countries, may be said to fluctuate from 100,000 to 150,000 
bales per year, the bale being about 2 cwt., the price varying from 8 dollars to 20 dollars per 
quintal. * 

“ Cotton is not willingly cultivated by the fellah, and would probably be scar cely pro¬ 
duced at all but through the interference of the pacha. When the grower is rich and in¬ 
fluential enough to protect himself against the exaction and the dishonesty of the collectors 
and other agents of the government, cotton production at the price paid by the pacha is 
profitable; but when the poor fellah is at the mercy of the officers of the state, his situation is 
frequently most deplorable, and he is pillaged without mercy; often when the cotton he 
produces is of superior quality he gets only the ordinary price; he is cheated in weight, 
and cheated by beiug kept out of his money; indeed the functionary too often dreams of 
nothing but to extort from the suffering fellah whatever he can get hold of. Another cause 
for the unwillingness with which cotton is cultivated is, that it. produces only one crop per 
year, while many other fruits of the soil give two or three harvests. 

“ The average produce of cotton does not exceed two eantars per feddan, and in many 
parts not more than one eantar; with proper attention to irrigation, to cultivation, and to 
gathering the wool, seven or even eight eantars per feddan may frequently be obtained; 
and five eantars would be a fair average production at a price of 200 piasters per eantar. 
In Lower Egypt the water-wheel is usually employed in irrigating cotton lands, the fellah 
having generally oxen for the work; but in Middle and Upper Egypt the water is for the 
most part raised by hand, employing the simplest of all machines—a pole, at one end of 
which is suspended a leather bag, which descends to the water, and at the other end a large 
stone, or a quantity of clay, to balance the weight of water, the pole being suspended on 
an upright post. .Sometimes there are two or three such machines to raise the water from 
the river to the higher grounds, by a succession of reservoirs. During many' months of the 
year the whole Arab population appears to be engaged in bringing water from the Nile 
to the adjacent fields. 

“ Generally' speaking, the sob of Egypt is favourable to the cultivation of cotton: a strong 
soil, retaining its humidity, where the tree can become most robust, and in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Nile, is preferred, not subject to the inundations, however. The fellahs place 
dikes around the plantations to preserve them from the flooding. In winter they' are wa¬ 
tered every fifteen day's. In spring (on account of the heavy dews) generally once only 
in twelve days. In Lower Egypt the soil is once ploughed; in the Said twice, if the land 
is light. Furrows are traced at a distance of 1 metr. 25 cent. (50 inches) ; the depth 
ploughed is 36 centimetres. The plough is generally, but the hoe is sometimes used. The 
ox, buffalo^ and ass are the auxiliaries. The earth, after being ploughed, is broken and 
levelled by the hoe ; holes are made three to four inches in diameter, in which the seed is 
placed, two to four grains in every hole, at a depth of two to three inches, the grains having 
been previously steeped 2i hours in water ; they' always sow in March aiql April. The 
distance of the cotton-trees one from another is about a metre. In the neighbourhood of 
the towns, the spaces are planted with vegetables, Ac. The intention of the fellah is always 
to sow m straight lines, but he seldom succeeds. Sometimes two or three plants grow up 
together without any disadvantage. , The weeds which spring between the trees, after the 
inundation, are removed by hand, and at the commencement of winter the plough is em¬ 
ployed for the operation in the large plantations, and the hoe in the small ones ; this clearing 
begins when the plant is three metres high. The clearing is beneficial to the soil. On the 
second year the weeding is accomplished by the plough and hoe. The cotton-tree is 
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pruned with a sort of hook, so closely, that nil the branches are lopped and used as firewood. 
The fellahs, who have no instrument in Upper Egypt, break off the branches, which does no 
injury to the tree. The cotton-tree is less closely pruned the first year than the second and 
third ; the tree is much strengthened by pruning. Formerly there were trees half a cen¬ 
tury old, but it is ascertained that after three years the produce diminishes. Generally 
speaking, the produce of a tree is from 1 to lb. for the first year, 1 ^ to li the second 
and third year; after ‘which the quantity lessens. «= The cotton harvest begins in July, and 
finishes in January; when the weather is wet, the harvest ends in December. A labourer 
can collect from 15 to 18 lbs. of cotton per dpy ; a labourer can cultivate four feddans, each 
feddan containing 1000 cotton-trees ; but for the removing the cotton from the capsules the 
assistance of children is called in. The cotton is separated by a simple (machine, moved 
by the foot, consisting of two cylinders ; a workman can separate from 12 to 15 lbs. per day. 
When the fellah is a small cultivator, he himself separates the cotton; when a large one, he 
employs labourers, who are paid five francs for separating a quintal of 120 lbs. Nothing 
is done for cleansing the cotton after its separation from the husks. It is put. into bales in a 
dirty and peppery state ; sometimes afellab pays attention to the cleanness of liis cotton, but 
rarely. For packing, only the pressure of the foot was employed formerly ; of late the 
American press has been introduced. There are six such presses in Boulaq. each worked by 
three labourers, who pack 18 to 20 bales per day. The bales are of 100 kilogrammes, 
1 ^ metre high, 1 metre wide; but by the new system, the same weight, 1 metre in height, 
and l-£ metre of diameter. 

“ No advances are ordinarily made to the fellah by the pacha; lie requires the payment of 
the miri after the harvest; the fellah is obliged to deliver all bis produce to the pacha, who 
pays the cultivator from 112 to 150 piasters the quintal of 120 lbs., according to the quality, 
the fellah being required to deliver it in the principal town of the district. lie receives a 
document for the value of the cotton ; if he have not paid his contributions, the amount 
is deducted from them ; if he have, he gets his money little by little at the convenience of 
the director of the district. The price of labour in the Said is from 20 to 30 paras a day 
for field-labour. In Lower Egypt it is 30 to 40. The expense of living is about half the 
price of labour. There are abundance of fellahs whose expenditure is scarcely per day. 
The cotton-grounds should be removed from the inundations of the Nile, ejtlier by dikes or 
their elevated position. Outlie contrary, wheat, pulse, &e., succeed best nn the inundated 
lands. For these the sowing takes place in the month of November, after the retreat of the 
waters ; but of cotton in March or April. There the introduction of cotton lias interfered 
little with the means of producing wheat, &c., but has principally driven maize out of cultiva¬ 
tion. The arrangement for cultivation is, that the commanders of the provinces, according 
to the orders of the pacha, directs the quantity of feddans to he sown with cotton in each 
village, after an examination of the localities. The head of the villages sub-directs to each 
fellah the quantity of feddans he is to sow. When produced, the eottdn is delivered as 
above described. There was at first some resistance on the part of the fellahs to cotton 
cultivation ; but as it really interfered little with other produce, they have willingly adopted 
it, as the pacha has assisted them with wells and watcr-wlieels, which have greatly tempted 
them. The first price paid by the pacha was 175 piasters ; but the reduction of that price 
has led to a diminished zeal and an increased neglect. 

“ Raw Silk is an object to which some attention has been paid in Egypt, and is likely 
to become of great importance hereafter. The mulberry-trees sprout in January, and are 
in full leaf the 10th or 18th of February. There are mulberry plantations at Ouady Somulat, 
in the provinces of Sharkyeli, Mansourah, Menouf, Garbyeiii, Kaloubeyeh,' Damictta, 
Rosetta, and Ghizeh. There are 3000 feddans of mulberry-trees in Ouady Somulat, and 
7000 in^he otjier districts. Three hundred mulberry-trees occupy a feddan, so that there 
are three millions of trees in all. The produce of silk was, in 1832, 6748 okes. 

“ Many hundred feddans have been planted with mulberry-trees by Ibrahim Paclia, and 
its cultivation is still extending; but the Egyptian production is not equal to the Egyptian 
demand for raw silk, of which considerable quantities yire imported from Syria. 

“The S/tgar-cane has of late assumed considerable importance among the agricultural 
products of Egypt, and its cultivation will no doubt rapidly spread. 

“ The quantity of land occupied by the cane is 272 feddans, and the number of 
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labourers employed in harvesting was 750. Their pay was 30 paras = 1 Jrf. p er day. 
Gathering the eaue and making the sugar employs two months. Almost without exception, 
the labourers mutilated themselves by cutting of the first finger of the right-hand, de¬ 
stroying the right eye, or pulling out the front teeth, in order to avoid the conscription. 

“ The produce of sugar is about 27 \ cantars (each about 100 lbs. avoirdupois) per feddan. 
The sugar is thrice boiled ; the crushing-wheels are moved by «xen, and fill J*4 to 16 
vessels containing about four cantars altogether in the 24 hours. The works proceed night 
and day, and when the labourers are weary, and take their rest, they are replaced by 
others. '* Most of the pans employed are of o' arse earthenware, manufactured cm the spot. 
The canes grow to a great height, and are large in diameter; 15 persons are necessary to 
supply a mill, and when they hive completed their work, they leave off without any re¬ 
ference to the time they have been occupied. Independently of the men, a considerable 
number of boys and girls are employed, and their wages are from 10 to 25 paras per day, 
|d. to l^d. The government provides bread for them at a price generally somewhat 
under the price of the market; they were charged, for example, 12 paras = per oke, 
instead of 20= 1 \d., which was the cost from the baker ; and at these prices were allowed 
to purchase an oke per day, the amount of which is deducted from their wages. They 
would willingly obtain more bread, but the quantity supplied is limited. The sugar is 
made of different qualities; the finest lump sugar sells for 302 piasters per eantar = 7^d. 
per lb. The sugar-cam; is found to exhaust even the rich soil of Egypt ; and it was ne¬ 
cessary frequently to shift the place of production. The character of the soil, however, 
and the facilities for irrigation, the very low cost of labour, would seem to point out 
Egypt as particularly well calculated for sugar production. In these districts, 2d. a day 
may be estimated as the average value of man’s daily labour. The adjacency of the plan¬ 
tations to a cheap river communication adds greatly to their profitable character. For 
sugar, cotton, rum, and indigo, the facilities which Egypt affords are boundless. 

“ Another return of the produce of sugar-cane cultivation gave, from 152 feddans of laud, 
4010 cantars of sugar-, and 4493 cantars of molasses, being about 26 cantars of sugar, and 29 
of molasses per feddan. There is a sugar refinery at Reyremoun ; it was established in 1818 
by an Englishman* who was succeeded by two Italians. The whole is tolerably well organ¬ 
ised. In 1826 *he demand was interfered with by large European importations; but the 
quality has greatly improved. In 1831 the refiners produced 11,000 quintals. The esta¬ 
blishment received 3000 quintals of molasses from neighbouring provinces, independently of 
the molasses produced from the 11,000 quintals manufactured. They buy first quality raw 
sugar at 60 piasters per quintal, 58 piasters second quality, and 34 to 40 piasters third quality. 
The first quality refined is called moukarar, and sold at 300 piasters per quintal (of 100 
rottoii, the rottolo = 144 drachms) ; second quality is called kasr, the price 150 piasters. 


Approximate Estimate of the Expenses upon a Feddan of Laud devoted to Sugar-cane 
Cultivation in the Year 1837, furnished by the Nazir of Ibrahim Pacha’s Sugar Works. 

Piasters. 


Piaster;. 

Land-tax . 106.10 

Eocid for cattle 360 days. 450.00 

Pigeon’s dung, l.'iardebs, for manure. 105.00 

Cost of the sugar-cane seed. 324.00 

50 labourers for clearing the ground. 27.20 

Rewards to labourers, 7 for 3 days. 21.00 

Labourers fqr levelling the ground. 3.00 

Workmen for raising the water, days 360 ... 270.00 

Porters for carrying tbe seeds. 12.20 

Eight persons for cleaning the seed. 6.00 

Twelve persons for spreading* the pigeon 

manure. 9.00 

Head sower. 7.30 

Ropes for water-wells... 85,00 

4B persons for cleaning the cane. 36,00 

64 persons for attending to tbe c-nne. 48.00 

Hollers and sugar makers. 33,30 


Carried forward ..1484.5 


30 


Brought forward .1484.30 

16 porters. 1S 00 

| Water-carriers. 4 00 

| Firemen .12I00 

| Porters for carrying the liquid .. ho.OO 

| Director of the fire. 4.00 

| Cost of firewood.192.0o 

Cost of oil for lighting . 12.00 

Cost of tallow and soap. 4I00 

Cost for hay for animals employed about 

„ thefire ®...5.... 48.00 

Payment of Januaries, clerics, &c. ..,183 00 

„ . 2035.30 

Expenses of working the sugar '. 80.00 

,, the second process . 86.30 

Total .2202.20 































Results of the Produce of a Feddan iu Raw Sugar. 


Value of cantars 12, rotola -10, best sugar. 

Value of cauturs 14, rotols 4, second quality sugar. 

Value of cauturs 29, rotols 33, ordinary sugar . 

Piasters. 

. 842.16 

‘ . 

5,429.02 

Deduct expenses as above .. 


Net nroceafs of a Feddan of Land .... 

. 

.. 2:?t;«f 2* 

= 32/. sterling. 


“ Rum. —Some progress has been made in the manufacture of rum ift the sugar dis¬ 
tricts possessed by Ibrahim Pacha. The quality is fair, and the pacha has sent to the 
West Indies, Omcr Effendi, an intelligent Mahomedan, to examine int$ the manufacture of 
ruin, in order to introduce the best methods for its production in Egypt. He has made 
arrangements with persons thoroughly masters of the subject to quit the British colonies 
and establish themselves in Egypt. In 1831, 14,000 quintals of molasses were distilled. 
1 quintal gives 10 okes of rum of 28 degrees. The cost is 11 piasters for manufac¬ 
turing : 15 piasters is the first cost of molasses. The rum sold at 182 piasters per quintal 
of 36 okes; the expenses of management were 20 per cent. 

“ Many Armenians have been invited from the East Indies to teach the fellahs the best 
mode of preparing indigo; and, in consequence, indigo-works have been established at 
Shoubra, Shabyah, in the province of Kaliub, Aznzych, in the Sharkieh, at Menouf, 
Ahmoun, Mehalir el Kebir, and Birket el Kosseir. In the Faioum and in Benisouef there are 
also indigo establishments ; they all belong to the government and are each directed by a 
uazir, who is charged with the payment of the workmen, and with sending- the indigo to a 
general depot in Cairo, where it is sold for the Turkish and European markets: the quan¬ 
tity produced fluctuates much, the estimates varying from 1 5,CKX) to 80,000 okes. 

“ Opium. —Armenians were invited from Smyrna some years ag-o to cultivate opium 
hi Egypt. At the end of October, after the withdrawal of the waters of the Nile, the 
seed, mixed with a portion of pulverized earth, is sown in a strong soil* in furrows; after 
15 days the plant springs up, and in two mouths has the thickness of a Turkish pipe, and 
a height of four feet; the stalk is covered with long oval leaves, and the'fruit which is 
greenish, resembles a small orange. Some plants bear four fruits at equal distances ; when 
there is but one, it is invariably at the top. Every morning before sunrise, in its progress 
to maturity, small. incisions are mode in the sides of the fruit, from which a white 
liquor distils almost immediately, which is collected in a vessel; it soon becomes black and 
thickish, and is rolled into balls, which arc covered with the washed leaves of the plant; 
in this state it is sold. When the seed is sown in nni\ 7 inundatcd ground, the sakia or 
water-wheel is employed, but the produce is less and of inferior quality. The opium-seeds 
are crushed for lamp oil, and the plant is used for fuel. In 183], 14,500 okes were pro¬ 
duced and sold at 110 piasters per oke. 

“ Olives. —There is not a large extraction of vegetable oils in Egypt; olive plantations 
are extending, however, considerably -, the fruit is large, but not sufficiently unctuous to be 
very productive. In the Faioum district, however, the olive answers well, mid the jieasantry 
willingly engage in its cultivation. In both Upper and Lower Egypt the olive has been 
extensively introduced. Ibrahim Pacha has planted multitudes of olive-trees, and they 
have succeeded tolerably well. The quality of the fruit in his plantations is good. The. 
consumption of oil for burning is very great, not only on extraordinary occasions, when 
illuminations take place on the most extensive scale, but for the ordinary purposes of light. 

“ Amron.'—The natron lakes have been of late years workfed under the superintend¬ 
ence of M. Baffi, the capital having been furnished by Mr. George Gibarra. M. Baffi had 
obtained reputation by the introduction of the process for obtaining saltpetre without any 
other heat than that of the temperature of Egypt. The lakes which furnish the natrum or 
mineral alkaft are at about 12 hours’ distance from afty inhabited spot, and a succession of 
experiments have led to a production of a very pure material, which is said to have many 
advantages over the best potashes. The article known to chemists as carbonate of soda has 
been purified in the preportion of 90 to 17 of the old natron of commerce. 
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« Jtosewaler. — Faioum is the land of rose-trees. In May the soil is twice turned up, 
divided into squares, and slips are then planted in holes at a distance of 2-L feet. The 
slips are covered with earth, which is kept constantly humid, till the trees appear above 
ground, when the irrigation is lessened and the trees reach their natural height of about 2£ 
feet. At the end of December the shoots are cut at the surface of the ground, Irrigation 
being recommenced for 30 to 40 days, beipg the time necessary for the budding and blowing 
of the flower. The roses are gathered every morning before sunrise, while covered with 
dew'; they are placed in an alembic ere they dry or heat, and the distillation lasts six hours. 
The water is v white when drawn from the alembk ; that offered for sale is generally yellowed. 
by a mixture of water from roses which have been infused. A feddan gives from six to 
seven quintals of Joses. In 1832,1)00 quintals were collected. By a reduction of 50 per 
cent from distillation, these 800 quintals give 400, which produced 40,000 rottoli of rose¬ 
water. A feddan planted with rose-trees costs 60 piasters for culture and taxes, and gives 
3 quintals, which give 300 rottoli, which, at three piasters, produce 900 piasters net. But 
no person is allowed to distil roses for his own account, and those who cultivate them are 
obliged to sell them to the government. 

“ Otto of Roses is not manufactured in the Faioum. The consequence of the mo¬ 
nopoly i? the gradual diminution of rose-trees thi-oughout the district, every person being 
interested in producing as few ns possible. 

“Dates. —One of the most productive and most extensively cultivated objects of the 
vegetable kingdom is the date-tree. It is spread over all Egypt, is a source of considerable 
revenue ^o the government (1 piaster per tree being generally levied), and administers, 
both by its fruit, trunk, branches, leaves, and fibres, to the comforts of the natives far more 
tlian any other product of the soil. Revenue is collected on about 2,000,000 of date-trees. 

“ Madder is produced in Middle Egypt to some extent for the consumption of the 
country, principally for dyeing the tarbouehe, or skullcaps, which are universally worn. 
Madder cultivation was introduced in 1825. In 1833 there were 300 feddaus in Upper 
Egypt, and 500 in the Delta and the Kelyoub, devoted to madder roots. 

“ Wine. —Egypt was never celebrated for its wines. A few attempts have been 
made, principally by Ibrahim Pacha, to introduce the cultivation of the vine; and some 
tolerably good wii-e has been made. The white wine resembles Marsala, though it is not 
equal to it in quality; the red is somewhat similar to the common wine of Spain. 

“ Trees. —The indigenous trees of Egypt are few. The acacia (lebbek) has a fine 
foliage in the time of the inundation. The heart of the trunk, which is black, is employed 
in wheel-making and sakias : the white part of the trunk easily decays. 

“ The sycamore (gimmis) is knotty and not easily split; it is used much in the con¬ 
struction of sakias. Its fruits grow from the trunk, but do not ripen unless cut. 

“ The acacia nilotria (saat) is used for hedges and enclosures ; it is also employed for 
boat-building on the Nile, for sakias, and for charcoal. In Upper Egypt gum is extracted 
from this tree. Boats are constructed in Scnaar of the saat, which comes down the Nile 
for sale. Its fruit, eallod karat, is used for tanning, and it completely impregnates the 
leather in 40 days ; so tanned, the leather resists heat admirably, but not humidity. 

“ The etl is a tree of light wood, which flourishes with so small a quantity of water as to 
grow on the skirts of the desert. Its appearance resembles the cypress. 

“ The nebk is a tree bearing fruit resembling olives, whose wood is employed for various 
purposes. 

“ The damn (liyphcene coriacea) is a dichotomous palm ; the wood is used for the 
making of sakias. It is of a fibrous texture, not easily split. 

“ The date palm (phoenix daetilifera, Lin.) It is easily propagated by the off-shoots 
from the roots : of its leaves, brooms and brushes are made; of the lif by whiJh the 
branches are bound together, all sorts of cordage; the trunk is employed for house-building 
and many other purposes ; and the fruit, of universal consumption. 

Orange-trees are very numerous in the province of Galium, and lemon-trees are com¬ 
mon. There are many plum-trees, and some apple and peach trees: large quantities of figs 
and cacti. 

“ There are \mt few medicinal trees; the khiar sliember is a fruit used for purging. 
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“ Onions. —There is a very large production of onions in Egypt, far larger than that 
of potatoes, which indeed do not succeed well in the rich alluvial soil. The ordinary price 
of onions is from 4 to 6 piasters per can tar, or about Is. the cwt. 

“ Horticulture. —Much has been done in Egypt for horticultural improvements ; many 
of the gartlens are beautiful in appearance, and rich in their productions ; the most striking 
are inthe care of Europeans ; that of Ibrahim Pacha, in the island of llhoda, is ono of the 
most attractive. The extent of this garden is about 40 acres. The teak-tree grows in a 
most flourishing state. In a period of seven years it had reached the height of 25 feet, 
aud was most luxuriant in appearance. Ac forest trees are almost unknown iti ‘Egypt, the 
timber consumed for ship-building, for domestic and general purposes, being principally 
imported from Syria, the introduction of the teak is of the highest interest and importance 
to the country. The bamboo, the yam, the caoutchouc, the ginger, and the arrow'-root 
have also completely succeeded. 1 he custard apple has also been introduced and prospers. 

“ Ibrahim Pacha has gratuitously distributed seeds and plants and trees from his own 
garden; but the cases are ran.' in which any attention has been paid to them by the re¬ 
ceivers. 

“ To the paclia the horticulture of Egypt owes much; not only are his own extensive 
gardens watched over by intelligent and skilful botanists, but he has sent traveling gar¬ 
deners to the East Indies and other parts in order to collect specimens of such vegetable 
productions as are likely to suit the Egyptian soil. Nor is there any unwillingness on his 
part to incur any expenses for the furtherance of botanical science and for making it in¬ 
strumental to the general agricultural interests of the country. (1 

“ The experiments that have been made in the cultivation of the coffee and tea plants 
have not been fortunate, audit is to be feared that the soil of Egypt is not friendly to their 
production. But that the introduction of many important agricultural articles, which have 
hitherto not been attended to, would add greatly to the resources of Egypt there can be no 
doubt. The inertness of the fellahs—the unwillingness to try any new produce, however 
much the cultivation may promise—have been the cause of the scanty number of articles 
which the Egyptian soil, so rich and exciting, 1ms hitherto nurtured. Nothing but the 
strong will of the pacha would have led to the growth of such vast-supplies of cotton, to 
the cultivation of opium and indigo, mid other objects of European consumption. 

The chief complaint of the fellah is, that the government holds liiS life, land, and 
liberty at its pleasure ; if the poor fellah does not secrete some of his produce, it sometimes 
happens that nothing is left him at the conclusion of autumn to maintain himself and 
family through the winter. 

“ In the present day the fellah takes land at a certain price, for instance 10 feddans ; 
lie is theu ordered by the government to sow two of them with indigo, hemp, or cotton, and 
it takes the produce of the two at its own price : the fellah has to pay a tax in addition, 
which is about one tenth of his yearly income. A workman in one of the pacha’s manu¬ 
factories has the pay of 33 working days deducted from his annual allowance. The 
government exacts also the straw, and two pounds of butter per feddan. 

“ A fellah would rather lose a limb than be taken for a soldier. 

“ In regard to the extraordinary augmentations in the price of the generality of the 

S reduce, it must he understood that all the ground, which was cultivated in the time of the 
Mamelukes, was, in great part, employed for the production of objects of nourishment—viz., 
wheat, barley, beaus, Indian corn, garden stuffs, Ac., the produce of which was immense ; 
and the people were also enabled to rear fowls, sheep, goats, &c., and consequently the 
prices in comparison with those of the present time were but one-sixth to one-eighth. 

“ Another part of the laud was employed in the cultivation of saffron, which gave from 
10,000 to 1,2,000 quintals per year. Erom 30,000 to 35,4)00 quintals of flax, at 30 
dollars, were also produced. A sufficient quantity of indigo was also produced for the use 
of the dyers, as also the cotton necessary for the consumption of the country, likewise a 
sufficient quantity of tobacco for the fellahs. 

“ This method of cultivation was in force until the end of the year 1805, when Mehemet 
Ali becatrfh viceroy of Egypt. From that period until the time when the governor 
established monopolies, the price of eveiy article has gradually increased—hut the great 
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increase of price of all articles has chiefly taken place since the year 1824, at the period 
when Mehemet Ali established his regular troops, and had to provide for their maintenance, 
as well as for that of his navy, and of the employes in his different manufactories.” 

Extracts from a journey into Abyssinia, by E. Riippel, translated from the Ger¬ 
man. —“ It will, perhaps, be proper to mention a curious fact, which, as concerns the dis¬ 
position of the Egyptian regency's in >t„ructive. In the year 183d the overflowing of 
the Nile did not take place, in consequence of which a portion only of the usual harvest 
was expected. The price of agricultural produce rose considerably; yet, notwithstanding 
this increase, Mehemet Ali thought fit to sell for exportation 60,000 ardebs of corn, 
because this speculation offered hiny a better price (owing to the famine on the coast of the 
Black Sea), than Re could have got in his own country. 

“ It is not allowed any countryman to leave his native village, or to give up the cul¬ 
ture of his land, and to seek his livelihood in towns or elsewhere. 

“ The agricultural class of the people were by the laws and new regulations of Mehemet 
Ali reduced to a state of slavery, which is scarcely credible ; and I will also add that the 
present state of artisans and tradespeople in this respect is very pitiful. I must also before 
all things describe the general industry of the country, which lately received a kind of deve¬ 
lopment, by the manufacturing regulations of Mehemet Ali, and which did not a little help 
to lead astray the opinion that the Europeans entertained of this man. 

“ Until the year 1815, Mehemet Ali had only taken a part in the commerce of Egypt 
by the sale of licences to export several of the products of the country. Thus industry was 
wholly fr^e from all restriction, particularly as reganled certain branches of some con¬ 
sequence ; such as the preparation of wool, linen and woollen stuffs, the fabrication ol 
sugar, dyeing in indigo, the working up of old copper, the preparation of leather and 
some other manufactures.” 

The account given by Dr. lluppel of the agricultural industry of Egypt cor¬ 
responds nearly with the foregoing statements. But he does not seem to com¬ 
prehend either the, position or the policy of Mehemet Ali. 


CHAPTER VI. 

MANUFACTURES OF EGYPT. 

Egypt is a country scantily supplied with fuel, and, in this, as well as in 
other respects, it is ill adapted for manufactures. Agriculture is the more natural 
occupation of the people, yet the pacha, by the illusory counsels of European 
adventurers, has, for many years, not only persevered in establishing, but in 
monopolizing numerous fabrics. Of these the manufacture of saltpetre and 
gunpowder have succcede’d the best. The latter, situated at the isl^ of iflioda, 
was placed under the direction of a Frenchman from the gunpowder manufactory 
of St. Chamond in France. Common pottery is also made in various parts; and 
smiths’ work, and a few other rude handicrafts, are followed by the pe®ple. The 
pacha was fascinated by the flattering theory still cherished by Austria, France, 
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Russia, and even England, of being independent of every other country, in the 
case of eventful necessity. He was told, chiefly by those who had served under 
Napoleon, that England owed her respect and her glory to her manufactures, 
and to her restrictive system of navigation laws, and high protective and pro¬ 
hibitive duties, fie therefore determined bn establishing all kinds of fabrics in 
Egypt. The following account of the manufactures of Egypt is condensed from 
Colonel Campbell’s Report, Dr. Bowring’s Report, Riippel’s Travels, and various 
French consular Reports. ' » 

“ As soon as Meliemet Ali had obtained possession of Egypt, by made changes in all 
the branches of the administration, according to new ideas which suggested themselves to 
him, in consequence of his daily intercourse with Europeans. Channels hitherto unknown 
to him, were pointed out. The Swedish consul and the French in his service, recom¬ 
mended projects which would tend to free Egypt from being dependent upon foreign 
industry. Cotton fabrics were consequently established in Cairo, at Boulaq, ay,d in the 
provinces. The first of these establishments was introduced at Cairo, in the district of 
Kcrum-fitch. Workmen from the manufactories of Florence began to spin silk for the 
manufacture of velvet, light silks, and other fabrics used by the inhabitants. Soon after the 
materials for this kind of work were transported into another establishment, are) in their 
place were substituted thread, and other materials for weaving cotton stuffs. 

“The machinery for spinning, called in Europe mule-jennies, to the number of 100 
were introduced for coarse and fine spinning ; in the proportion of one for coarse to nine 
for fine spinning, as is the custom in all such manufactories ; the first having 200 spindles 
on a line, and the second 216. To the machines are annexed 370 cards, provided with 
the corresponding machinery for preparing the cotton before it is spun. The workmen spin 
upon the mule-jennies about. 70 rottoli per diem in the winter, and as much as 100 daily 
in the summer season. They spin upon the mules during the winter 8 rottoli of Nos. 
20 to 40 ; 5 of Nos. 40 to (>0 and 70 ; in summer the work is increased* third part. The 
cards give from 13 fo 18 rottoli in winter, and 23 in summer. The woVkman is paid a 
settled rate of wages; he receives 7 paras a rottolo carded; 4 paras a rottolo of coarse, 
thread spun upon the mules, and 10 paras for a rottolo of fine spun upon the mules 
for No. 20; 13 paras for No. 30, 20 paras for No. 40; and so on in the same pro¬ 
portion. Besides the spinning-jennies, there are at the manufactory <f Kcrum-fitch 300 
looms for weaving cotton cloth, muslins, and cambric. A workman generally weaves 3| pikes 
beladi (lineary measure) to 4 pikes aday in the winter^ and 5 pikes in summer. He is 
usually paid at the rate of 10 paras a pike for cotton cloth, 13 paras for cloth and cambric, 
and from 20 to 26 for muslins, according to their texture. As soon as these are taken from 
the looms they are sent to Boulaq, or an establishment called Malta, to he bleached, and 
afterwards to warehouses, at which they are sold by the director, who has under him a 
writer, whose office it is to keep the accounts, and a money-changer. The cottons 2 pikes 
wide, and 32 pikes long, are sold at 60 piasters the piece of the best, quality, and 30 piasters 
Wien the texture is coarse. The warp of the cotton doth sold ut (50 piasters is No 26, and 
the woof No. 30. 'flic warp of that sold at 30 piasters is No. 20, and the woof No. 25. A 
piece of cotton cloth called batiste (cambric muslin) 17^ pikes long, and 1| pikes broad, is 
sold at 35 piasters; the warp is No. 35, and the woof is No. 40. Double batistes 32^ pikes 
long and 1 \ pike wide, are sold at 55 piasters wholesale, and 60 retail; the warp being 
No. 4 ft, and die woof No. 50. The muslins are ]| pikes wide* and 32 pikes long; they arc 
used in making handkerchiefs for Constantinople, where the women wear them on their 
heads: the warp of these muslins is No. 40, and the woof No. 50. 

“ Besides spinning-jennies and looms, there are at Kcrum-fitch blacksmiths, white¬ 
smiths, turners in iron and wood, joiners who mend machines, and makers of articles re¬ 
lating to machinery. This work was scarcely completed, when there was laid, at Boulaq, the 
foundations of another much more spacious. Its direction was confided to M. Jumcl, who 
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introduced the cultivation of the cotton-tree. This large establishment afterwards took the 
name of Malta from the number of Maltese workmen employed, and now has in use 28 spin¬ 
ning-jennies and 24 carding machines. These machines are like those in the spinning 
factory at Kerum-fitcli. By means of 14 tambours, which receive their motion from a 
machine furnished with eight oxen, each spinning jenny employs 2 men and 3 children. 
There are also at Malta 200 looms. Cotton thread is made as in the factories ; cotton cloth, 
cambric, and muslin of the same length and breadth. Malta being the only place where there 
is a bleaching establishment, all kinds of cloth are sent there to undergo the operation of 
bleaching, which is performed in the following manner. Cottons are bleached by 2 lyes, and 
then spread on the blcaching-groijnd. Cambrics are bleached in tw'O different ways; some 
by oxygenated nTuriatic acid, and some by lye, exposure, and sulphuric acid. Others again 
by chloride of lime ; the cloth which is to be printed receives a preparation, after having been 
passed through the jpuriatic acid to take away the oxygen. The cloths destined for sale are 
calendered, and passed over a roller, together with cambrics. They print at Malta 800 
pieces of calico a month, both from the blocks and the roller. More might be printed if the 
extent of the bleaching establishment were great enough to admit it. Four others have 
been established at Chalan, at Chebyn, at Mahal-el-Kebir, and at Mansoura. In general 
the impressions on the printed calicoes are imperfect, the colours nre poor, and do not stand 
washing sufficiently well. The colours are impressed by a machine and finished by hand. 

“ Another manufacture, carried on at Malta, consists of printed handkerchiefs, which are 
much used by the women as a head-tire. For this purpose are employed 400 pieces of 
muslin^t month ; each piece 32 pikes long, gives 26 handkerchiefs, which are stamped with 
various colours. These handkerchiefs, printed from blocks of Brazil wood, are sold for 5 or 
6 piasters, according to the delicacy of the design ; and those traced by hand, and printed 
in cochineal, are sold for 16 piasters. Workmen who print handkerchiefs from the block are 
paid piasters for half a piece of muslin 13 pikes long, and 5 piasters for the handkerchiefs 
on which the pattern has been traced by hand. 

“ The quantity of cotton wasted in spinning a ewt. at Cairo is about a fifth. Besides these 
manufactories, there are workmen of every profession to repair and put together the machines, 
he. destined for the manufactures of Upper and Lower Egypt. In the principal parts 
Europeans direct the work. There is also a cabinet-maker’s shop directed by a Maltese. 
Franks and some Greeks are occupied in making models there, and articles of upholstery. 
There are also at Malta two large turners’ shops, one having the machinery for turning the 
cylinders of the spinning-jennies; two wheels for piercing: two saws, one for wood, the 
other for copper; the other, moved by eight oxen, contains a large grindstone, machines for 
piercing holes, for cutting screws for large presses, Ac.; a martinet, worked by four oxen, 
which puts in motion eight bellows for forging the larger articles. Besides these, there are 
about 28 other forges, each worked by three men. 

“ There arc also at Malta shops for engravers on wood, engravers on engraving wheels 
on rollers for printing calico. These workmen are negroes and Arabs, superintended by 
Europeans. There are two cylindrical machines, with four large presses for finishing cloth. 

“ In another part, there are tinplate workers and plumbers. The first are charged with 
making boxes, the others with making pipes to conduct water. 

“ The furnaces of the foundry are badly placed, and consume too much fuel; the sand is 
not sufficiently worked, and the meltings arc often spoiled by the carelessness of the work¬ 
men, who do not dry the moulds sufficiently. There are eight furnaces in constant use. 
Two Syrians superintend these works, and they have a number of Arabs under them. 
Here are constructed spinning-jennies, cards, and other articles, for the manufactures of 
Upper Egypt. Here they also bleach cloth. It is at Malta that foreign labour is em¬ 
ployed in all branches: there are a director-in-chief and sub-directors : tin* latte? having 
under their orders the head-workmen and foremen charged with distributing the work. 

* “ A number of Coptic scribes are employed in keeping the accounts ; a money-changer 
receives the funds from the treasury, and pays those who are employed. 

“In a large place, near Malta, cotton is dyed red, a difficult operation, which was first 
taught the Arabs by a Frenchman, to make up for a debt of a thousand dollars,‘which he was 
unable to pay to the government; at present it is not nearly so well done—the colour has 
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no brilliancy. Cotton dyed in this manner is made into square handkerchiefs, the stuff is 
coarse, and the colours not fast. There are 40 looms employed in weaving them. 

“ In the neighbourhood of Malta are two establishments for. spinning cotton, called 
Ibrahim Agha's and Seftyeli’s. 

“ Near the citadel, in the quarter called Kalieh-el-Kessah, there is a large establishment, 
*which contains many *4 the same kinds of workshops as in Malta. There are a number of 
joiners, forgers, file-makers, and turners. The spinning-jennies and the fine carding ma¬ 
chines from these workshops are sent to the spinning factories established in the provinces. 
Not fitr from Kalieh-el-Kessah is a spinning factory called Zitti Zenab: beiiq# Situated in 
the quarter of that name. The cloth from these looms is of the same quality and of the 
same price as that woven at Malta, where they are sent to lie cleaned ; the price of hand - 
work is the same; a workman weaves 31, pikes a day in winter, and 5 in summer. 

*" At Relioub, the chief town in the province of Zelioubeh, are maqpfactured in a large 
establishment, spinning-jennies and carding machines for the new factories; for this there 
are plenty of materials, and a number of workmen, among whom are several Europeans. 

“At the village of Chebyu, in the province of Menouf, 70 spinning-jennies and"30 
carding machines are collected in a large building. Three machines, of 14 cylinders each, 
harnessed with eight oxen, put them in motion. 

“ A building erected at Mahaleh-el-lvebir, contains spinning-jennies and carding ma¬ 
chines, which are put in motion by four machines. There are also 200 looms ; the quality 
of the cloth when woven, and the length and breadth of each piece, is the same as in other 
factories; there are also forges, file-makers, and ironmongers ; and spinning machines are 
made for those factories where the number is not complete. 

“ At Keplitah, in the province of Gharbycli, there is a spinning factory, containing spin¬ 
ning-jennies and carding machines. The director receives the necessary materials from 
the depot of Mahaleli-el-Kcbir. 

“ The spinning factory of Mit Gluiinr contains a number of carding machines and 
spinning-jennies. The number is continually being augmented. 

“ There is also a spinning factory and depot at Mansoura ; four macliines put in motion 
120 spinning jennies and eighty carding machines ; there are 200 looms which weave the 
cotton spun; there is a foundry, a turner’s shop, forges, and workers in iron. 

“ Damietta has, in a new establishment, several carding and spinning machines. 

“ The factory of Damauhour contains 100 mules and eighty carding machines. 

“ At Foua there are seventy-five spinning-jennies and 40 carding machines. On this 
spot, so favourably situated for communication, the pacha has thought fit to establish a manu¬ 
factory of caps, separate from flic cotton-spinning; these caps are in imitation of those of 
Tunis, and are as well made, except the colour, which is nearly scarlet, a colour which the 
orientids do not like so well as deep crimson. The caps are woven of Spanish wool, pre¬ 
pared by Mogrebin workmen, whom the paella has induced to come from Tunis. These 
workmen teach the Arabs weaving, fulling, and dyeing. 

“ At Itousti there is a factory furnished with 150 nvules and 80 carding machines, with 
four machines to put them in motion. 'Upper Egypt has numerous spinning factories at 
Benisouef, Es Siout, Samenhour, Minieh, Farshiout, Tanta, Girgeh, Kenneh, Esneh, &e. 

“ The pacha originally had, from Constantinople, some Armenians capable of making silk 
ands gold and silk stuffs, such as are manufactured in that country and in India. The first 
trial was successful, the masters instructed pupils; and there were 160 looms for weaving 
cloths of Beyrout, and thread of gold, and cotton threads. The work is well done, the 
stuffs are carefully woven, and the patterns arc tasteful; the colours are generally brilliant, 
but not so fast as those of India. 

“ Ii/ 1818*Mehemet Ali Pacha erected at Boulaq an immense building which he des¬ 
tined for the manufacture of woollen cloth. The project was abandoned, and taken up again 
two years after; workmen from the manufactories of France and Belgium began to make 
fresh attempts; the death of some and the unwillingness of others put an end to the work 
and the instruction of pupils; hut the pacha, whohadqust created a standing army, wished 
the soldiers to wear cloth woven in the country. lie again turned his views to the 
manufacture of cloth; fresh workmen arrived from Languedoc; the work was begun ; 
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wools from the provinces of Minieli, of Fayoum, and of Bahyreli, which are the best in 
Egypt, were in turn used for making cloth fit for the clothing of the troops. Iu each de¬ 
partment there is a foreman who directs the workmen ; who arc paid by the job. 

“ The wool of Egypt is not fit for fine cloth, the nitrous dust with which it is impreg¬ 
nated making it hard and dry. Two-thirds of the wool is wasted before it is fit t<> weave 
up, yet it appears that cloth woven from this wool is very suitable to fclothe the soldiers, as 
the fabric is strong, closely woven, and well made. 

“ There were, according to Col. Campbell, in all the cotton factories 1459 spinning- 
jennies in use, 1440 for coarse and 1019 for fine spinning; the first gave 14,500 rottoli 
a day in summer, and 10,150 in jvinter; the last 13,140 aday in summer, and 8540 in 
winter. The loSms, to the number of 1215, gave in whiter 3(545 pikes (■beladi), and (5075 
pikes in summer. This product might be increased at least a fifth if the workmen were 
better watched and jegularly paid ; but these workmen, to the number of 31,000, are na¬ 
turally without pride and of an indolent, temper ; they do not pay sufficient attention to their 
work, and if they have subsistence for the day, they are careless about, the morrow. This 
remark applies to other manufactures, silk-making, &c. The cotton cloth is used in the 
country; the merchants, however, send some into Asia Minor, the Archipelago, and Syria. 
If it is considered that the government buys cotton wool at a moderate price from the Fellahs ; 
that manual labour is nowhere so cheap as in Egypt; that, the making of cotton and cot¬ 
ton cloths are advantageous notwithstanding the keep of 1200 oxen, (there are relays of 
oxen every two hours; the provender of an ox costs two piasters a-day, including the 
salary cf the men who tend them,) employed in putting the machines in motion; notwith¬ 
standing the frequent repairs which the macliiues require, in consequence of the inequality 
of motion, and sudden shakes they sometimes receive, for the ox slackens his pace when 
fatigued, or hastens it when he feels the goad of his conductor; notwithstanding the expenses 
incurred in an onerous administration, but one winch is in fact useless, which compli¬ 
cates the accounts and gives rise to many abuses, yet the profits are absorbed, and even 
exceeded, by the purchase of all sorts of machines which are brought from Europe at 
great expense, many parts of which are scattered abftut iu magazines; by an unlimited 
use of wood, iron, copper, zinc, tin, and coal, and ingredients for dyeing; by the employ¬ 
ing so many materials and so large a number of labourers, as are engaged in making 
new factories—all these accounts show that the manufacturing experiments are not suc¬ 
cessful.” 

Instead of forcing manufactures at an enormous expense to the country, the 
true course for the pacha would have been to have given all possible encou¬ 
ragement to the cultivation id the soil of Lower and Upper Egypt, and of Nubia; 
and, by a liberal system, created a demand in his own country for the more per¬ 
fect and useful manufactures of other countries, in exchange for corn, cotton, 
silk, indigo, olive-oil, and other products, winch his fertile territories are capable 
of yielding in ample quantities for all the purposes of commerce and of 
revenue. 


“ The Egyptian cotton-cloth is the only article which has injured importation ; for 
it appears that England sends those articles far less in quantity; especially cloths of low 
quality ; an3 Indian muslins, formerly so much used, are now scarcely at all sent to 
Egypt since muslins have been woven in the new factories. 


“ Council of Public Iiutruction .—The council of public instruction superintends all 
the manufactures of Egypt. To it all questions are referred for decision, and the decision 
is always tardy, and the absence of practical knowledge frequently injurious. One work is 
oftefi interrupted by the demand for another, and the want of a proper organization, by 
which the regular provision of articles should be suited to the demands of the public 
revenue, is the cause of much confusion and loss. 

cotton fabrics of the pacha were placed under the control of two Turkish 
effendis; one had under liis charge all the fabrics situated in Lower Egypt, 
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all fabrics from Cairo upwards ; they tiro paid nteonhn^ f n( hlition of 34 ffiddets 

rate of 3J giddets the rottolo upon ail numbers of yarn, nit i • .< /jdirJos is 

upon every niece of eotton cloth woven. The consumption of cotton m ' 

on a fiyr average, 30,000 cantars per annum, and is principally spun into low numbers, 
from No. 10 to 2,3. 'The cotton machines in ajl, with the exception of some situated ill 
Cairo that are under the direction of Englishmen, were in a most wretched condition. I lie 
machinery was originally made by Frenchmen : it is not only on an old and had principle, 
but the work has been badly finished ; and the little care bestowed upon the machines by 
the Arab workmen to keep them in repair, and the great want of cleanliness in every 
department, has rendered them quite unable to produce the finer qualities of yarn, for 
which the Egyptian eotton is so well adapted. The Arabs, if brought young to the 
fabrics, are generally found to be of a quick intellect, and easily leafn any branch of the 
trade they are put to. 

“Average If'ages. —34 paras 8),- giddets(= about 2d.) is the full amount of all wages 
and expenses incurred for working one rottolo of twist in the fabrics of his highuess. 

“ About y of the twist made in Egypt is woven into cloth in the country, the re¬ 
maining ^ is exported, and sold to the merchants by the divan, at 15 piasters **>er oke. 
Boulaq was for some time directed by five or six Frenchmen from the manufactories of 
Languedoc. They trained a number of apprentices during four years, so that natives now 
exercise with considerable dexterity the functions of spinners, weavers, fullers, shearers, and 
pressers. Some Arabs have also been sent to Elboeuf and Kheims. , 

“ Tarbouehes. —The manufactory of tarbouehes or red caps at Fouah, produces on an 
average from 10 to 12 dozen per day ; but there are the means of making GO dozen. 
They are not sold to the public, hut onlv employed for the army. The quality is excellent; 
equal to those of Tunis, which fetch in the market about 30 piasters each = (is. 

“ The wool is brought principally from Alicante. The wool is not washed ; eight 
ounces of oil are used per rottolo. The tarbouehes are fulled for three days ami nights in 
hot, water, and at the end soft soSp is introduced ; they are dyed with kerms, gall-nuts, 
and alum, and cost 17 piasters each. * 

“ Carpets have been manufactured in Egypt for account of the pacha. The patterns 
have been received from England, and the directors of the manufactory are young men 
who have been educated in this country. The cost is considerably above English prices. 

“ The iron-foumlry at Boulaq was placed under the superintendence of an Englishman, 
who receives 2000 piasters (207. sterling) per month. But there, as in most of the esta¬ 
blishments of the pacha, there is a native nazir, who exercises a sort of co-ordinate, or even 
superior authority, and is charged with the payment of the wages, the keeping the accounts, 
&c. The system of wages is not regulated by the work done by the workmen, but the dif¬ 
ferent labourers are put on the establishment at certain rates fixed by the nazir or by his sub¬ 
ordinates. Emulation is little excited, because superiority is little recompensed. Corporal 
punishment, and even imprisonment is employed as part of the discipline of the establishment. 
The wages vary from one to eight piasters per day (2|<7. to Is. Hrl.), but they are by no 
means apportioned according to the aptitude of the labourers. The place is strewed with 
work spoiled by bad casting. The waste must be very great, where the control is so im- 
peMeet,. The English workmen generally complain of a want of power to prevent mischief. 
The building cost 1,500,000 francs = 60007. sterling, for its erection. Besides the Eng¬ 
lish superintendent there were employed five other Englishmen, three Maltese, and 40 
Arabs. Attached to the nazir are two Coptic Christians, who have charge of the accounts. 
They are able to cast 50 cwt. of iron melted per day, employing 50 ewt. of coal. The annual 
cost is from 1\),000 to 11,000 piasters, not reckoning original ftutlay or interest thereon. 

“ In the manufacture of arms in the citadel, the daily production averages 24 to 25 
muskets, with bayonets, making 625 per month. Cannons, 3 to 4 per month ; sabres, 20 
per day ; knapsacks, 200 to 280 per day. 

“ Thera were 420 to 440 workmen employed in*the manufacture of muskets; 22 to 23 
ditto, cannon ; 24 to 25 ditto sabres ; 200 ditto, knapsacks and other articles. 

“ Independently of the manufactures of arms in the citadel of Cairo, there are the 
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establishments of IIoud-el-Marsout in the town of Cairo, awl of Bouhq. They can pro¬ 
duce without difficulty 1000 muskets per month, which cost on an average 126 piasters 
(11, 5s.) each. 

“ The troops are supplied from the arsenal of Cairo with gun-carriages and artillery 
wag-gens (about nine of each are made there per month), boxes for ammunition, horse-shoes, 
lances, sabres, axes, stirnips, buckles, implements for sappers and miners, &c. The num¬ 
ber of workmen was 800 when in activity. 

“ There is also a department fin- nails, locks, eards, carts, horse-shoes, currycombs, tin¬ 
plate works, medicine-chests, ike., in which GO,) persons arc employed. There is a separate 
nail-making establishment, employing nearly 200 persons, working at GO forges. There is 
a department f8r saddlery, water-sacks, harness, curtoueh-boxes, &<-., in- winch 1000 work¬ 
men are engaged. About 60 pair of army-boots are made per day by- about 40 workmen. 

“ Every brandy lias a superintendent, sub-iutendent, and other officers, with comp¬ 
trollers and revisers, who all take military rank. 

“ The general mode of payment is per piece. I am informed the average of the work¬ 
men’s daily gain is three piasters,—the minimum one, the maximum six piasters. 

“ There is also an establishment on the Mokattam mountains, consisting of 200 military 
and 4D civil artificers, who prepare all sorts of fireworks, cartridges, rochets, projectiles, &c., 
for government account,.” 

Dr. lliippel observes, “ A very curious, although partial law, intending to test the worth 
of tlie result of the manufactures introduced a few years back by Mehemet Ali maybe here 
alludejJ. to. The Egyptian hemp is of excellent, quality, but the manner of working it into 
linen is and always will remain bad. A quantity of this linen so manufactured in the 
pacha's fabrics, was sent to Leghorn and other European ports for sale, where it was found of 
so little use that, in the beginning of the year 18134, the raw mat erial from Egypt sold in the 
first-mentioned place for nearly the same price as the manufactured cloth! The young- 
Egyptians who are bound as apprentices in the pacha’s manufactories, and who having- ac¬ 
quired under the tuition of European workers great, skill, often surpass their masters in 
cleverness, are compelled to work on account, of and for the benefit of the government. 
One of the regulations concerning them is so tyrannical in its nature, as to authorize these 
apprentices beirg sent in companies to the military colonies in distant countries, and there to 
be employed hi such of the government fabrics as happen to lie at hand, as for example was 
the ease in Sennaarand Nubia.” 

TRADE AND NAVIGATION OF EGYPT. 


The author of the Lex Mercatoria gives tlie following account of the trade 
of Egypt during the beginning and middle of the 18th century. 

“ The interior commerce of Egypt was once very, considerable, of which its numerous 
fairs, that during the whole year were often held, several at a time, in the different provinces 
of the kingdom, will give the highest idea. 

“ Egypt being a fertile country, and well perfected in the arts and sciences, a great con¬ 
course from all parts flocked to these assemblies. 

“ The exterior commerce of the kingdom did not flourish all at once ; it owed its jprth 
to the wants of strangers rather than to those of the Egyptians themselves, and it only be¬ 
came great by degrees. Egypt was, for a long time, shut up within itself. Encompassed 
by long and toilsome deserts on the East and West, on the South by almost impassable moun¬ 
tains, and, while navigation was so little known, barred by the Mediterranean on the 
North. . „ * 

Egypt then was scarcely known, until the Greeks crossing over to Africa, beheld a 
nation already polished and a friend to trade, that in time engaged deeply in it, and became 
famous for its proficiency in the arts and sciences. After Egypt fell under the dominion of 
tire Mahomedans all went to decay ; the fertility of the country as well as the number of in¬ 
habitants diminished, and the people were reduced to extreme misery under their pitiless 
masters, and from being a nation once so industrious, are now one of the most unpolished 
and barbarous. 
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“ Cairo, the capital of Egypt is seated on the Nile above the seven mouths by which 
this river discharges itself into the Mediterranean. 

“ Alexandria and Rosetta, distant from each other 10 or 12 leagues, and situated at 
two of the mouths of the Nile, serve for ports to this city, from which they are about 90 
leagues distant. 

* “ Although the si if. of Grand Cairo has, perhaps, been exaggerated, yet there is no 

doubt but it is a place of great trade. 

“ The famous city of Alexandria is now reduced in point of inhabitants to 3000 or 4000 
refugees from the different provinces of Turkey. Rosetta is all newly built, its'f&undation 
was not laid much above 100 years ago. 

“ Tho trade of llosetta has been greatly augmented, and this city has ftow become one 
of the most important iu Egypt, and carries on an extensive trade yvith the Greek vessels 
from the Archipelago ; but the greatest traffic takes place at Cairo, ( of yvhich these trvo 
cities are but the storehouses, the purchases and sales being for Cairo. 

“ The goods exported from Egypt are—benzoin, bdellium, gum arable, gum adra- 
ganth, turbith, myrrha. Abissinica, incense in tears, storax, aloes—suecotrina and hepatica— 
sugar, in powder and loaves, sugareandy, sherbet, in casks, cinnamons from Ceylon, Mala¬ 
bar, &c.; cassia, cocoa, coriander, nutmegs, coffee, myrabolans, chebula, bellerica, pitrina, 
nux vomica, cardamoms, ben, tamarinds, coloquintida, pepper, maee, flax, of all sorts, senna, 
spikenard, bastard-saffron, cotton, in rvool and thread, yellow wax, ginger, rhubarb, ele¬ 
phants’ teeth, wool, washed and unwashed ostrich and heron’s feathers, mummy, sal ammo¬ 
niac, nitre, roche alum, sea-lizards, botargue, mother-of-pearl, blue linens, of several kinds, 
from several places, mogrebiues, muslins, and caiubresines. Egypt also produces stuffs, and 
other commodities of various materials, as of wool, wool and silk mixed, &c., ribbons, hand¬ 
kerchiefs, carpets, and musk. 

“ There are likeyvise exported from Cairo and Alexandria a quantity of buffalo, ox, and 
cow hides in the hair ; red and yellow cordovans, shagreen skins, &c. 

“ 'They still make in Egypt a large quantity of linens, and stuffs with silk and cotton, 
silk and gold, and even velvets, though but very few of them are perfectly good. 

“ The merchandize which Europe sends to Egypt are—agaric, yvliite mid yellow arsenic, 
blacklcad, orpiment, antimony, sublimate, quicksilver, vitriol, vermilion, cinnabar, brass wire, 
tin, Venetian steel, lead, paper, satins, from Florence ; cloths of all sorts, ecfchineal, coral, 
from Messina; red tartar, rock alum, dyewoods, hardware. A vast quantity of glass 
beads from Venice are sold at Cairo, and afterwards sent to India and all pints of Africa. 

“ There is also a considerable trade carried on at Rosetta in rvhite slaves, brought from 
Constantinople and Satalia ; and in black ones sent to those cities in return. All the 
eunuchs in the Grand Seignior’s palace come from Egypt. 

“ The trade yvith the Red Sea is carried on through Suez, a town about 45 leagues 
from Cairo, and separated hv a plain of firm sand, very commodious for carriages. Jt is 
from this small town that the European goods carried there by caravans, are at first trans¬ 
ported to Gedda, a league distant from Mecca, and afterwards to Mocha, a citv in Arabia, 
at the entrance of the Straits of Babel mu mM, where the Red Sea communicates yvith the 
Indian Ocean ; and at Suez all the returns from India to the Turkish merchants arrive, the 
staple of yvhich for Egypt is at Mocha, yvhere these merchants have their factors. There 
is a[so a very large quantity of rice, flax, sugar, and other commodities of Egyptian growth, 
sent to Constantinople, which employs upwards of a hundred Snicks. 

“ The trade from Asia is also very great, caravans are continually arriving aj Cairo. It 
is from Arabia that the yvliite balm comes to Cairo, so much valued for preserving the com¬ 
plexion. 

Therlifferqnt countries of Africa also contribute greatly to enrich the trade of Egypt. 
Caravans arrive from Tunis, Algiers, Tripoli, and even the remotest provinces-of that quarter 
of the globe. There are two sorts of merchants who come to Cairo, who must be spojeen 
of; the first are called Croys, living near the isle of Pheasants, on the ocean, who come to 
Fez and Morocco, and from thence to Cairo, traversing the immense deserts that lie in 
their way. flTheir Caravan is from 7 or 8 months on its journey, and touches at Tripoli; 
it brings gold dust to Cairo, though they take care not to sell it as such, for in doing so 
they imagine they commit a sin, and therefore sell it for silver, with which they buy 
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copper and cutlery ware, which they carry back with a certain kind of shells, current in 
their country for money. 

“ The second sort are black like the other, and full as singular; they have a curious 
method of carrying on their traffic, for it is in vain to try to deal with them, even by offering 
double the value, without using the elephant’s pizzle ; or, in other words, giving them a good 
drubbing is the only way of inducing them to bargain, and therefore the brokers ot the 
country, knowing the manners and customs of these gentry, do not fail to serve them ac¬ 
cording to their own fashion, and always begin by dealing them blows very liberally; after 
which these negroes are quite contented, and seulo matters very agreeably and in great good- 
humour. The Nile conveys to l^gypt all that Ethiopia contains which is valuable or ser¬ 
viceable ; but thi commerce is not carried on by Ethiopians themselves a&they seldom trade 
to any distance from their own country. They sell their merchandize to the natives of 
Nubia, who traver4ng the frightful mountains which separate them from Egypt, bring 
their precious effects there. 

“ A commerce so great must naturally bring great wealth to Egypt. There is not a year 
that, half a million of dollars are not brought from France and Italy. From Africa about 
one thousand quintals of gold-dust, and from Constantinople and Asia there comes more than 
one mi’lion of dollars to purchase rice, coffee, linens, &c. It must, however, be observed, 
that a good deal finds its way back, either as tribute to the sultan, or what may be carried off 
when the bashaw and his dependants leave the government. The natives, and even the 
Turks, are so apprehensive of being stripped, that they generally bury their money, by 
which it is useless to trade and often lost. 

“ The inland trade of Egypt lies within a small compass. Upper Egypt supplies the 
lower with com and dates, as the Delta does the upper with linen, rice, &c., and Cairo supplies 
it with all sorts of goods imported from without, as Upper Egypt has now no communication 
with the Red Sea, or any other part, but through it. Before people found their way to 
India by sea, Cairo was the grand emporium for all Persian and Indian goods. 

“ They disembarked their goods at Cossur, on the lied Sea, and from thence carried 
them, in four days, by land to Kenne upon the Nile.’ - 

The statements and returns which follow, present the best accounts we can 
obtain of the»present trade and navigation of Egypt. 

“In 1823, the amount of imports from Europe was 2,888,552 Spanish dollars, of 
which only 131,222 were from England, 300,157 from the Adriatic, 504,690 from 
Turkey in Europe, but the largest amount was from Leghorn—namely, 769,801 dollars. 
The. exports to Europe of the same year amounted to Spanish dollars 5,518,870, of which 
186,439 to Great Britain, 593,286 to Marseille, 736,721 to Syria, 949,520 to Leghorn, 
but the highest amount was 1,252,676 to Constantinople. The total amount of exports 
to the whole world was 7,276,000 dollars, and of imports 3,282,450 dollars. 


Imports and Exports of Egypt in 1824. 


England. 

Austria . 

Barbary States.. 

Denmark 

Sardinia . 

Spain and Portugal. 

France. 

Holland. y . 

Constantinople. 

Levant and Ionian Isles, 

Syria. 

Naples 

Tuscany... 

Russia. 

Other countries. 


Importation. 

369,000 

747,000 

292,000 

47,500 

2,500 

1 , 583,000 

1,300 

346,000 

414,000 

522,000 

693,000 

36,800 

11,100 


Exportation. 

1 , 945,000 

1 , 006,000 

130,000 

283,500 

47,000 

2 , 239,000 

45,7()Ck 

1 ,( 146,000 

1 , 911,000 

762,000 

1 , 178,000 

38,000 

4,329 


Total, 


5 , 043,000 10 , 636.529 
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The Trade of Domiettain 1823. 


Ships. 

COUNTEIli S. 

Importation. 

Exportation. 

3/ 

Austria.. 

275,000 

101,000 

22 

France.. 

100.000 

129,000 

8 

Genoa. 

89,000 

45,000 

11 


121.000 

,59,000 

3 «■ 

Naples.«. 

English ami Ionian.j 

Tuscan «j 

10,000 

15,900 

25 

104.000 

1 

30,000 

100 

Total. 1 

705.000 1 

379,900 


Mr. Consul Thnrburn s lieport on Egyptian Trade in 1838.—“ The trade of Egypt, 
.since mv acquaintance with this country, has experienced very great fluctuations, which 
have proceeded partly from political causes and partly from the internal regulations of the 
local government. These changes, however, cannot In* said to have produced any sensible 
effect, on the numbers of the population. 

‘■During the war which succeeded the French revolution, a few articles of the produce 
of India were imported through Egypt for the supply of the Levant; and the gums and 
drugs of the countries bordering on the Red Sea, as well ns the coffee of Mocha, were 
brought, in considerable quantities by the same channel and transmitted for Smyrna and the 
Mediterranean ports, where they were prepared for the northern markets, an operation 
which, in latter times, has also been performed in Egypt. Ilut with the exception of gum 
arabie from Seminar, which is brought into Egypt mi account of government, the export¬ 
ation of the produce of the interior of Africa has, for some years past, greatly diminished 
owing chiefly to the heavy duties to which it is subjected on importation into the domi¬ 
nions of the viceroy, or the low price offered for such articles as are monopolized bv the 
government, and the greater facilities afforded for their coir, rwanee by the Cape of Good 
I lope. ' * 1 


“ From the same causes, the trade in coffee from Mocha has been almost entirely lost 
to Egypt, as well as that in drugs, ivory, gold-dust, Av.. from the interior <5f Africa, which 
was formerly one of the most important branches of Egyptian commerce, as much on 
account of the valuable commodities brought by those'earn vans, as of the articles of 
European produce and manufacture taken by them in exchange. The impediments which 
the commercial intercourse with the interior of Africa experienced in Egypt, have forced it 
into other channels, and the African traders now find it for their interest to carry their 
goods to the Barbary States, and even to the distant port of Zauzcbar and other pos- 
s ,'^ioiis of the south-west coast of Africa, subject to the Jmaum of Muscat, who has of late 
held out great encouragement to commerce in that quarter. 

“ These fluctuations, by decreasing the transit trade, have tended very materially to 
diminish the importations from European general ; and the removal of the existing restric¬ 
tions would have the most beneficial effect in improving both the internal trade of J'igvpt and 
its foreign relations. The importation of foreign coffee, which had hitherto been excluded 
with a view to favour the consumption of Mocha coffee, has within the last twelve months 
been permitted by a firman from the sultan; a. circumstance which maybe favourable to 
the importation of West India coffee, should the high duties on the produce nf Mocha be 
still kept up in the Red Sea. 

“ The profits arising from the sale of these new productions on the part of government 
not being tor the benefit of the grower, who receives for them .what the public functionaries 
consider an equitable price, hut which is not always a remunerating one, from the defective 
mode of payment adopted, the advantages resulting from this exteuded cultivation are not 
apparent among the agricultural population in an increased demand for foreign articles of 
comfort orJuxury. A considerable portion of the exports of Egypt has hitherto been 
repaid from Europe m warlike stores, timber, and other commodities consumed bv 
the government, whose wants are, however, of a temporary nature, and unconnected with 
the causes affecting the internal consumption of the country. 
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« The great reductions, since the general peace, in the prices of European manufac¬ 
tures, but more especially in those of cotton, during the last fifteen years, has done more 
than any internal commercial amelioration to extend their consumption among the natives 
of all classes; and there is reason to believe that this increase would be progressive, were 
the cultivators admitted to a less restricted participation in the profits on the produce of 
the country, when exported. a , 9 

“ From my own experience of the Arab character, such as it exists at present, I must 
confess that there is some truth in the opinion that the Egyptian peasant, if left to the free 
exercise <3’*his own will, would confine himself* to the wants of the moment, and .long con¬ 
tinue to direct his attention to the cultivation of those articles only which arc produced 
with the least labour and outlay of capital; very few of them having sufficient pecuniary 
means to engage in agricultural undertakings, however profitable, that are attended with 
a considerable disbiysement of money and tardy returns; nor could Europeans embark in 
such operations without being protected by stipulations, which are not at present contem¬ 
plated in their treaties with the Porte. 

“ If means could be devised for affording security to foreign capital, whether employed 
in agriculture or in advances to the cultivators on expected crops (as is practised in Sicily 
and other countries), the pacha would, no doubt, find it ultimately to his own advantage to 
relinquish his system of monopoly, and substitute for it a permanent pcr-centage duty in 
lieu of all other contributions, which might, be levied at the port of shipment, without the 
intervention of those complicated and expensive administrations which are required to sup¬ 
port tlu: present system. 

“ For some years subsequent to the peace of Lslo, Egypt supplied Trieste, Leghorn, 
Genoa, Malta, and the ports of Spain and the Mediterranean, with large quantities of 
wheat, barley, and pulse. During the last fourteen or fifteen years, the trade with Spain 
has entirely erased, in consequence of the heavy duties imposed on foreign grains in that 
country, and the impulse thereby given to cultivation at home, and the encouragement, 
afforded by the Viceroy of Egypt to the growth of cotton, in preference to other agricultural 
produce, lias gradually diminished the export of com to all the countries that formerly re¬ 
ceived supplies from lienee. The cultivation of flax has suffered from the same cause, and 
though ,'5(5,000 nto (>0,000 quarters of linseed have been exported from Egypt in former 
years, the quantity has fallen off gradually, and for six or seven years not a single cargo 
was exported till last year, during which the shipments, including the stock still oil hand, 
may be estimated at about 10,000 quarters. 

“ The exportation of linseed has, however, been lessened bv the removal of some of the 
restrictions on crushing- the seed in the country l’or oil, as the cultivators find it more for 
their interest to crush the se ed than to sell it to government. 

“ /tire and safflower (not saffron) have for many years been exported from Egypt, file 
former almost exclusively to Turkey, in consequence of the p,reference given in the markets of 
Europe to the rice of Italy and America, on account of its superior cleanness. The tobacco 
grown in Egypt is of very inferior quality, and its use is confined to the labouring classes 
among the natives. Upper Egypt possesses greatvapabilitios for the production of sugar; 
hut the want of capital required for working the plantations, and the little inducement held 
out by government, have now limited the supply to a small portion of the internal consump¬ 
tion. Neither silk nor rum can yet he said to figure among the exports of the country. 
Wluit little silk is produced is worked up in the native manufactories, and the distillation of 
rum is yet jn its infancy. 

“ Gf opium, the small quantities hitherto exported have been found so imperfect as to be 
almost unsaleable in China, the country where the article is consumed on the largest settle; 
but, under an improved system of culture, it may, hereafter, become of cqpsidexable im¬ 
portance. The last crop of opium consisted of about 22,(MX) lbs. English. 

• “ Indigo was produced by the Egyptian peasants at a very remote period, and was 
employed by them in dyeing the stuffs of the country, but had never been adapted tor the 
European markets till the viceroy brought from Bengal some Armenians acquainted with 
the management of the indigo plant in that quarter. • 

Short staple, cotton was, also, for many years one of the products of Egypt, but has 
become al most extinct since the i ntroduction of the long staple cotton. , to which the name of Mahu 
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was given, in consequence of the plant having first been discovered in the garden of Mah6 
Bey, at Cairo, where it had probably been introduced, during the French invasion, from the 
island of Bourbon. The growth of this article may be carried considerably beyond its 
present extent in Egypt; and, though the markets of Europe have not of late held out the 
same inducement as for some years past, still, from the lowness of the price of labour, it 
may, nb doubt, unde£ a proper system of administration, be cultivated with advantage in 
this country. 

“ The export trade of Alexandria with Europe, is conveyed almost exclusively in Euro¬ 
pean bottoms. That of Damietta (with the exception of rice shipped to Constantinople) 
is confined to the coast of Syria and the neighbouring islands, and is carried on by country 
vessels belonging to native Mahometans and Christian merchants. ‘ 

“ The mercantile shipping belonging to the port of Alexandria, consists at present of 
16 vessels from 100 to 300 tons, with crews composed of 9 to 18 men. 

“ The paeha has also allotted a frigate, and five disarmed ships of 400 to 600 tons, with 
18 or 20 transports of smaller burden, for the accommodation of trade with Syria, Candia, 
and the neighbouring ports. 

“ The principal articles of export being sold by government, are disposed of by public 
auction at irregular periods, and paid for in ready money. Those of import are seldpm sold 
for cash, but generally at a credit of two to four months. 

“ The excise duties now levied on wines and spirits, which come under the denomina¬ 
tion of prohibited articles, are as follow : 

“ French brandy, gin, and rum—3 piasters per gallon, and 20 paras additional t for re¬ 
tailing. 

“ Spirits of wine and other spirits ; piasters per oke, including retail duty. 

“ Common wine ; 4 paras per oke, and 12 paras additional for retailing. 

“ Marsala wine, &c. ; 6 paras per oke, including retail duty. 

“ Superior wines in bottle ; 4 paras per bottle, including retail duty. 

“ The interest of money varies from 10 to 18 per cent, according to the state of credit 
and the wants of commerce. 

“ The Mahometan law does not sanction the charge of interest, but> the viceroy allows 
6 per cent to those European houses which are under advances to him. . 

“ I beg to refer you to the annexed prices current for the prices of articles of general 
consumption. 

“ The food of the more opulent classes of the native population, consists of wheaten 
bread, beef, buffalo-flesh, mutton, fish, poultry (though animal food is consumed by tbein 
in smaller proportions than by the generality of Europeans), butter, olive oil, rice, pulse, 
vegetables, dates, and other fruits. 

“ The labouring classes consume very little animal food, with the exception, occasion¬ 
ally, of salt fish cured in the country ; they live chiefly on beans, lentiles, and other pulse, 
salted olives, vegetables, dates, water melons (in summer), rice very seldom ; their bread 
is made of barley or Indian corn flour; and in cooking they employ linseed, sesame, and 
other inferior oils « 

“ The summer dress of the Egyptian peasantry is made of coarse cotton or linen, 
wove in the country, and sometimes dyed blue ; in winter they wear a coarse woollen 
stu^F of domestic manufacture. 

“ About 10 years ago, a tribunal was formed by the pacha for trying commercial 
causes between foreigners and natives, in which the latter are defendants : the court is 
composed of eight judges, two of whom are Europeans, two Levantine Christians, and 
four Mahometans. The natives are also obliged to have recourse to this tribunal for the 
settlement of their commercial differences ; but the Mekemeh is-the superior court in civil 
causes.” 
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Statement of the Export of Cotton from Egypt, between the Years 1822 and 1837, 

inclusive. 


DESTINATIONS. 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

Marseilles. 

118 

6,616 

54,938 

29,391 

58,515 

75,518 

31,985 

1 3,205 

England. 

135 

4,5211 

48,160 

87,808 

37,072 

21.165 

31,746 

27,962 

Malta . 

.... 


2,313 

414 

2,396 

^10 

.... 

250 

Trieste. 

150 

3,722 

19,566 

9,639 

19,354 

18,792 

38,208 

3,021 

Leghorn. 

60 

1,030 

19,567 

3,244 

2,194 

2,610 

200 

1,750 

Holland ...... t . 


..., 

897 

5,094 

3,134 

2,000 

1,050 

605 

Russia... 



4u0 

1.918 

1,506 

410 



Genoa . 

v ; 

1,124 

1,1*1 


.... 

2,110 

175 


Spain... 



265 


.... 

500 

1,000 

1,194 

Sundry Forts.•. 

78 

• 48 

989 

109 

414 

0 

63 


Total Bales.*. 

511 

18,069 

148,276 

137,677 

124,585 

123,215 

64,427 

48,887 

• 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

Marseilles. 

12,356 

36,408 

20,171 

36,777 

14,969 

33,812 

41,119 

35,955 

England. 

11,821 

36.074 

38,089 

2,569 

2,038 

31,709 

17,804 

42,495 

Malta. 


2,015 





25 


Trieste. 

20,135 

47,783 

44,778 

43,031 

16,244 

32,302 

49,958 

56,169 

Leghorn . 

383 

1,618 

665 

348 


424 

1,373 

725 

Holland. 

834 

1,900 

1,502 


.... 

150 

550 


Russia . 


.... 


612 


.... 

162 

6S0 

Genoa . 


504 


260 


.... 

.... 

660 

Spain. 









Suudry Forts. 


692 

688 

115 


45 


3 

Total Bales. 

45,729 

127,024 

111,953 

83,712 

33,251 

98,502 

114,051 

130,697 


The amount of imports into Alexandria in the year 1831 was about 400,0 001. ster¬ 
ling, of which Turkey alone furnished 180,000/. The details follow. 

Importations into Alexandria during the Year 1831. 


Imported from 

Wood. 

Tar- 

bouches. 

Nails. 

Spices. 

Iron in Bars, 
Ac. 

•itch. 

Cloths. 

Cochi¬ 

neal. 

Paper. 

Lead. 

England , 



617 


1,196 226 

9,937 

IS, 072 



3,455 

Malta ... 



4.789 

10,000 

502,505 

38,111 




51,t»79 

Austria... 

2,345,787 

16,o40 

128,592 

13,000 

466,360 

37 5,S15 

19,000 

251,197 

62,146 

France... 

Greece... 

8,557 

19 000 

257,228 


329,099 

53,000 

4,347 

10.i,4O8 



S -rdinia.. 

Swecen.. 



•* 

4,200 


30,759 

*• 

23,000 

78,881 

** 

7,600 

Tuscany. . 


08,803 

7,500 

10,000 

351,255 

1,969 

97,517 

282,385 

60,114 

1 uikey. 

5,011,802 

73 1,234 




12,793 



Total piasters . 

8,257,589 

827,696 

141,323 

56,300 

2.773,805 

93,569 

816,103 

153,881 

517,929 

295,100 


Imported from 


England. 

Malta. 

Austria. 

France. 

Greece. 

Sardinia. 

Sweden . 

"uscdny. 

Turkey 

Total planters. 


Hard¬ 
ware & 
Jutleiy. 

Sugar. 

Linens. 

Cotton 

Goods. 

Wool- 

50,292 

8,696 

47,983 

82,153 

30,050 

23,000 

424,832 

37,600 

15,000 

67,000 

1,585,939j 
164,346 
1,617,722 
71,529 

75,000 

14,000 

8,000 




9,000 


472,399 

70,559 

4,502 

24.000 

3,938,010' 

766,958 

1 

157,000 

658,000 

731,882 

482,993 

140,700 

8,153,525| 9J 2,000 


Silk 

Goods. 

Glass. 

Wine 

and 

Spirits. 

Various 

Articles. 

,, 

1,575 

6,074 

190,844 



75,317 

434,112 

71,537 

196,819 

14,392 

1,096,637 

131,308 

19,159 

211,534 

518,500 

.. 



214,654 

11,286 

•• 

0,909 

95,385 

230,710 

7*, 000 

30,450 

919,073 

2,819,536 

6,000 

86,501 

7,152,686 

3,264,448 

220,353 

1 

n 

10,920 895 


3.172,381 
1,334,209 
7,105,825 
2,225,544 
214,054 
157,410 
109,640 
6,601,879 
18,218,97^ 

39,200,409 


Exports from Alexandria in the Year 1831. 


PLACE OF DESTINA¬ 
TION. 

Coffee. 

.Com. 

Cetton 

Wool. 

Cotton 

Twist. 

Elephants’ 

Teeth. 

Tortoise¬ 

shell. 

Incense. 

< t um - 

• Dry. 










66,000 

32,805 


1,000 

167,870 

170,500 



.... 

!!!! 





*11 030 



Oo'^O’" 



France.... 

735 


4,040,108 


99,800 


1.470 
6,782 

2,52/ 

10.^427 

77,902 


330 


50,700 


.... 

.... 

28,3/ 7 

■Hpj 

15^094 



‘ -rnn 

118,055 













142,761 

’ 


Total piasters. 

o 

n 

© 

o’ 

a 

432,432 

15,031,254 

324,062 

429,525 

263.320 

811,911 

2,194,023 

0,444,235 
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Exports— continued. 


COUNTRIES 

Mother 

of 

l*eail. 

Linseed. 

Senna. 



Skins. 

Rice. 

Saffron. 

Linen. 

Sundries 

TOTAL. 

Englan^. 

Hi, 000 

340,202 

56,371 



11,859 




96,011 

5,573,656 






.... 

7 907 



6,171 

35,716 

250,549 

Malta. 





22 390 

oajooo 

25,219 


8,260 

36,309 

1,182,616 

Austria. 

*43,30*2 

137,000 

186.063 

1*44,883 

54,0041 

85,436 

2,4!>H 

209,960 

117,758 

188,504 

10,370,411 










.... 

155 

83,342 

Franco. 

* 60 , iso 


11,810 

3,000 

.... 

59,000 

117 



25&197 

4,651,787 

Greoce....... 



2,000 

.... 

81,162 

37,273 

271,033 


52,278 

iofc,5»3 

524,866 




.... 






.... 


73 404 

Tuscany. 

40,218 


88,131 

io i;o 

191,910 

100.369 

125,001 

40,887 

289,906 

106,557 

4.798,119 

Turkey. 

o.ooo 


96,500 

13 909 

354,424 

593 471 

l,8K»,03. r 

40,118 

1,113,312 

7,074,770 

13,730,663 

Total piasters 

174.970 

483,202 

443,451 

172,02S 

IU 1,10-2 

900,238 *2,215,90-. 

•2!«).<l(i. r i 

f ,587.77 5 

7,!I(H,(I58 

41,251,443 


The number of vessels arriving in 18:2(5 was (598. the whole munlfer from Great Britain 
was only 13; the departures were 678. those for Great Britain were but 225. In 1837, 
of 523 vessels that arrived, 49 were from British ports ; and of 379 that departed, 33 were 
bound for Great Britain. In 182(5, 19 cargoes were shipped for Liverpool; in 1837, 32 
cargoes. The great decline is to be found in the Turkish trade ; for in 182(5. 31(5 vessels 
arrived from Turkish polls, and 295 departed ; while in 1837 only 172 arrived from, and 
only 153 departed for, ports of the Ottoman empire ; a diminution of nearly 50 per cent. 
A similar decline in the Tuscan trade took place. 

The following dues are levied at the town gates of Alexandria for account of govern¬ 
ment : On every head of oxen intended for slaughter, 74 piasters; on buffaloes 4L' 1 , ditto: 
and on sboep, 3 -Jr ditto. 

“ Fishermen contribute one-third of all the fish they take. 

“ Wheat pays a consumption duty of 20 piasters per unleb. Barley, beans, Indian 
ccrn, and other pulse, 15 piasters per ditto. 

“Government articles sold at public sale :—Provisions, cotton, Mocha coffee, elephants' 
teeth, gum arabic. Muscovado sugar, indigo, buffalo-hides, eon-hides, flax, opium, rice, 
linseed, saffron, saltpetre. 

“ The ports of Damietta and liosrttu would, by their position on the two mouths of 
the Nile, seem to offer great advantages to trade, but the badness of their harbours, and the 
facility which is now given by the Mahmoudieh canal, which communicates between Alex¬ 
andria and the Nile at Atleh, have caused a gradual declension of their trade. That which 
exists, is mainly with Syria, Cyprus, and Cnrnlia. English vessels seldom enter, though 
now and then a vessel from the Ionian Islands enters Damieita. 

Spanish dollars. Spanish dollars. 

In 1823 the exports at Damietta were 381,170 . . . Imports 867 000 

1824 .. 628,500 ' ... „ 822^000 

1825 •» 311,800 ... „ 246,000 


“ Bice is the principal article of export, but its cultivation is much on the decline. 

“ The trade of Cairo is much diminished. It has ceased to be a depot, as it formerly 
was, both for articles of export and import; Alexandria, from the greater facilities which 
its position offers, has supplanted it in importance, and it is now a great market only for 
gums and some other secondary articles. The stocks of manufactures which exist are prin¬ 
cipally for the consumption of the place, the buyers for the interior finding it more advan¬ 
tageous to supply themselves from the warehouses of the importers at Alexandria. There 
is no English commercial establishment at Cairo. 

“ fredit .—In the Cairo market the nominal period of credit is four months, but it is 
frequently extended to more than six or eight, the high rate' of interest being a perpetual 
motive to the delay of payments. Acceptances for goods payable at a given epoch arc 
little in use. There are in Cairo about 24 Turkish foreign merchants, 15 European houses 
10 Catholic Greeks, and 6 Schismatic ditto. * 

“ Egyptian Weights and Measures .—It is difficult to give any exact standard of 
Egyptian weights and measures. They not only vary in different parts of the country, but 
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have been changed by capricious legislation in the same way in which the currency has 
been at different times altered by firmans from Constantinople. 

“ The feddan approaches an English acre. The malakha is the distance from one 
station to another; but gives a very vague idea of space. 

“ In measures of com, 4 rubahs = 1 ouebeh; 6 ouebehs r= 1 ardeb = about 5 bushels 
English. 100 ardebs = 63 imperial quarters. The kunkhah, or wheat grain, is about 
of a grain English ; the khebbeh, barley, 1 grain English ; the kirat is 3 grains English 
the dram = 48 grains ; the rottolo = 15 oz. 13 dr. avordupois; the oke = 2| lbs. ; 100 
rottoli — 1 can tar = 98| lbs. English; 100 o’ :es = 275 lbs. avoirdupois. 

“ The cloth measure is the pic; 100 pics = 75 English yards. 

“Money. —The coins which Have been struck at Cairo are—the kirieh of 9 piasters, 
which weighs 4-^ carats, three fine gold, 1J alloy; the sadyeh, 4 piasters; two carats, two- 
thirds fine gold, one third alloy. In silver there are piasters and pieces of 20, 10, and 5 
paras ; the smaller Joins are much adulterated. These bear the cipher of the sultan, and 
the date of Mehemet Ali’s accession to the paehalie, viz., 1223 of the Hegira (1808-9). 

“ Accounts arc kept in piasters (khirsh Arabic) and paras (fuddah Arabic), but when 
the amount is large, the term his (or purse) = 500 piasters, or 5/. sterling, is used. 

“ The other currency of the eountiy is the Constantiuopolitan kirieh, of 20 piasters, 
which circulates at 17£ piasters, Spanish doubloons, Venetian sequins, Dutch ducats, Hun¬ 
garian sequins, Spanish dollars, Imperial dollars, and sovereigns ; all of which have a cur¬ 
rency equivalent to their standard value. 

“ The charges on the sales of imports, including freights, vary from 8 to 12 per cent. 
On experts, the charges of purchase, Ac., vary from 54 to 8 per cent. The import duties 
are 5 per cent; the export duties 12 per cent; but llnssia is said to claim by her recent 
treaty with the Porte, the privilege of only paying in Egypt 3 per cent import and 8 per 
cent export duty. A hank has lately been established with a capital of 700,000 dollars : 
of which the pacha has invested 400,000 dollars. 

“ Quarantine Charges are, on ships, 51. to 61.; on goods, 4 piasters or 9 $d. per package. 

Tonnage of Vessels which entered and cleared at various Ports of the Egyptian States, 

in each Year, from 1836 to 1839. 

PLACES OP ARRIVAL. 



1 Trade with 
j Europe. 

Coasting 

Trade. 


Trade with 
Europe. 

] Coasting 
Trade. 


Egypt (Alexandria). 

Syria (Iteyrout, Tripoli, Latakia 

Alexandria). 

Caramania (Tarsus and Adana) .... 
Isle of Candia. 

tons. 

_ 1 77,944 

and | 

_! 31,721 

.| 2,024 

11,220 

tons. 

209,208 

301,824 

25,302 

C7,0lHi 

tons. 

287,152 

336,545 

28,310 

78,325 

1 tens. 

| 75.000 

20,370 
2,450 
7,070 j 

i tons. j 

J 229,102 

, 209,000 

22,000 
55,9(58 

tons. 

301,108 

325 970 
25.050 
03,038 

Total. 

....! 153,818 1 

006,520 


111,790 ; 

oor.sro j 



1 

1838 



1829 



Trade with 
France. 

Coasting 

Trade. 


Trade with 
France. 

Coasting 

Trade. 


Egypt (Alexandria). 

Syria (Bcyrout, Tripoli, Latakia 

Aloxandrrtta). 

Catamunia (Tarsus and Adana).... 

tons. 

and 

.... 20,209 i 

- 2,030 1 

tons. 1 

210,658 1 

264 421 
20,420 

tons. 

271,150 

284,010 

28,470 

| tons. 

07,025 

no 

8,122 

tons. j 

210,138 

retnrns. 

37,140 

tons. 

284,003 

a 45,262 



47,''ll 





Total 

00,752 i 

| 549,010 

030,702 


.... 



2 K 


VOI,. II. 
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Statement of the Value of Articles imported into, and exported from, the Egyptian States, 

in each Year, from 1836 to 1839. 


PLACES OF ARRIVAL. 


Egypt < Alexandria). 

Syria (Beyrout, Tripoli, Latakia, and 
Alexandretta) . 

Caramania (Tarsus and Ad .ns). 

Isle of Candia. 


Total. 


Egypt (Alexandria). 

Syria (Beyrout, Tripoli, Latakia, and 

Alcxandretta).... 

Cura man is (Tarsus and Adana). 

Isle of Candia... 

Total.I 


Trade with 
Europe. 

Coasting r 
Trade. 


£ 

3,300,440 

£ 

\7Q0,72O 

£ 

5,100,160 

1,032.050 

33,240 

70,220 

447,770 

400,040 

233.276 

1,480,732 

433)380 

312,496 

4,535,856 

2,701,412 

7,327,208 


1838 


2,305,240 

1,422,760 

3,728,000 

800,308 

24,840 

170,352 

650,884 

310,160 

400,050 

1,547,192 

335,000 

661,308 

3,300,740 

2,880,700 j 

6,271,500 


Trade with 
Europe. 

Coasting 

Trade. 


£ 

2,045,240 

1,425,360* 

3,470,000 

752,484 

36,060 

150,960 

372,740 

A03,040 

301,276 

1,125,224 

440,000 

458,230 

2,991,644 

| 2,502,416 

5,404,060 

1,851,800 

1,174,080 

3,025,880 

no 

59,520 

48,404 

returns. 

187,000 

189,776 

247,480 
r 238,180 


Navigation and Trade between France and the Egyptian States in 

1836 to 1839. 


each Year, from 


NAVIGATION. 


PLACES OP ARRIVAL FROM FRANCE. 


Egypt (Alexandria). 

Syria (Beyrout, Tripoli, Latakia, and Alexan- 

dretta). 

Caramania (Tarsus and Adana). 

Isle of Candia.I 


Total 


Egypt (Alexandria). 

Syria (Beyrout, Tripoli, Latakia, and Alexan- 
dretta) 

Caramania (Tarsus and Adana), 
isle of Candia. 


Total. 


tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

19,801 

17,518 

12,601 

11,089 

12,409 

10,611 

*9,870 

no returns 

1,498 

1,270 

1,#72 

7,120 

1,110 

993 

962* 

| 1,959 

34,878 

30,392 

25,165 


COMMERCE. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

886,000 

394,440 

491,760 

313,600 

350,IWO 

250,190 

330,744 

no returns 

24,440 

26,500 

24,840 

71,480 

18,100 

, 14,400 

14,000 

11,380 

1,289,140 

685,596 

862,240 



Statement of the Tonnage of Vessels which entered and cleared at the Port of Alex¬ 
andria in each Year, from 1836 to 1839- 


COUNTRIES. 


Trieste.. 

Leghorn... 

Genoa.. A. . . 

England and Malta. 

France. 

Turkey. 

Greece... 

Other countries... 

9 Total. 


1836 

1837 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Entered. f 

Cleared. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

21,265 

10,673 

15,677 

11 392 

4,607 

3,831 

3,059 

2,800 

2,528 

1,080. 

1,522 

189 

8,754 

5,285 

15,350 

6,899 

11,287 

8,574 

8,979 

8,539 

99,413 

100,639 

105,364 

108,197 

3,023 

3,100 

7,597 

6,450 

1,611 

822 

772 

1,222 

153,148 

134,004 

158,920 

145,488 


( continued) 
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COUNTRIES. 

1838 

1839 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 


ton*. 

tons. 

I tons. 


Trieste.. 

11 688 

J 2,275 

11,558 

13,073 


3,897 

2,220 

4,536 

2.191 

(Jenna... 

180 




England and Malta. 

13 605 

4,972 

. 14,754 

10,124 

France... 

0,630 

6,025 

6,574 

4,515 

Turkey. 

90,507 

106,450 

103,412 

107,224 

Greece... 

2,88* 

3,480 

929 

1,976 

0tlior count tai. 

837 

502 

1,608 

989 

Total... 

136,292 

134,924 

143,371 

110,692 


The following is a statement of the trade between Alexandria and France. 


YEARS. 

ENTERED. 

CLEARED. 

• 






No. 

| tons. 

No. 

t'OlK. 

1836. 

48 

10,659 

45 

8,019 

1817. 

38 

7,1*25 

43 

8.539 

1838. 

28 

5,883 

29 

6,025 

1839. 

24 

4,766 

21 

4,097 


Statement of the Value of Imports into, and Exports from, the Port of Alexandria, in 

each Year, from 183(» to 1839. 


COUNTRIES. 

t 

1836 

1837 

Import*. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 


£ 

554,320 

£ 

581,280 

£ 

348,240 

£ 

374,100 


410,280 

1*5,200 

166,080 

52,200 


5,840 

4,440 

3,800 

3,640 


606,320 

210,100 

445,9(9) 

256,720 


428,080 

458,520 

787,360 

178.480 

215,900 


795,760 

748,320 

537, ($80 


54,300 

34,480 

113,440 

21,760 


17,720 

20,040 

2,300 

1,800 


Total.. 

2,872,880 

2,227,180 

2,006,680 

1,403,920 


1838 

1839 


319,000 

256,400 

2,120 

500,600 

296,000 

844,240 

57,040 

1,400 

443,900 

85,240 

187.700 

230.160 

77,100 


199,880 



146.160 

195.160 
505,120 

14,960 

585,440 

195,360 

591,640 

58,680 

25,600 

227,800 
148,240 




28,300 

24,100 




Total. 

2,337,400 

1,390,600 

1,844,300 

1,181,520 


The following is a statement of the French trade carried on by the Egyptian States 
(Egypt and Syria), in each year, from 1836 to 1840. 


NAVIGATION 

'Tonnage). 


YEARS. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

TOTAL. 


tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

1836. 

9,475 

8870 

18,345 

1837. 

6,975 

7727 

14,702 

1838. 

6,340 

5957 

12,297 

1839. 

5,522 

4630 

10,152 

1840. 

10,501 

5306 

15,807 


COMMERCE. 


. YEARS. 

.■■■ • ..■— ■ ■ .. 

GENERAL TRADE. 

-—-y- 

SPECIAL TRADE. 








Imports. 

Exports. 

TOTAL. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

TOTA L. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1830. 

265,018 

194,927 

459 945 

185,523 

150,099 

342,222 

1837. 

215.604 

1*5,971 

341,605 

160,051 

100 945 


1838. 

137,832 

151,068 

288,000 

130,866 

119,210 

250,070 

1839. 

140,074 

119,654 

200,328 

97,953 

90.804 

188,817 

1810 . 

173,089 

87,190 

200,885 

99,058 

57,420 

157,078 
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EGYPT. 


Number of Vessels, which eutercd and cleared at Alexandria, in the Year 1840. 


COON T KIES. ' 


Turkey 

A. England qpd Malta 
Austria 

France . 

Tuscany . 

Greece . 

Other countries 

Total . 

Of which the coasting trade 


ENT 

E R E I). 

C Li E 

A it E D. 

No. 

tout). 

No. 

1 tOfift. 

1013 

100,700 

03!) 

1 07.733 

on 

J 3,005 

50 

1 11,888 

4| 

0,024 

47 

0,038 

30 

7,704 

35 j 

0,083 

13 

3,185 

10 | 

1,715 

il j 

1,235 

18 | 

1,735 

H 1 

2,542 

10 j 

t C 2,283 


144,451 

1118 

132,253 


111,443 

907^ 

100,475 


The following is the number and tonnage of the French vessels contained in the above 
account in the direct trade between Alexandria and France: 

,'il vessels of 6158 tons were entered, and 29 vessels of 5499 tons were cleared. 

In the coasting trade 9 vessels of 1556 tons were entered, and 3 vessels of 478 tons 
wore cleared. 

The trade of Alexandria in the year 1840, compared with 1839, exhibits a decease in 
the tonnage of vessels of 7360 tons or about 2! per cent, which seems to be in the coasting 
trade, which in 1839 amounted to 219,000 tons, and in 1840 to only 212,000 tons. 


V-U.l E of Imports into, ami of Exports from, the Port of Alexandria, in the Year ,’8 10. 


rOUNTUIE s. 

Imports. 

F.s ports. 

TOT A 1.. 


£ 

£ 


(England, Malta, and Ionian Isles. 

.i 439,570 

172,139 

011,715 

JTurkey. 

, i 1*8.010 

208,120 

180.100 

1 \ustria. 

201,732 

159,285 

! 301,017 

Tuscany. 

100,721 

157,040 

; 324,301 

: France. 

170,308 

107,725 

1 287,093 

Syria. 

29,000 

1)5,721 

IV 5, OS 1 

(States oi liarbary. 

71,501 

40,9 '2 

112,490 

j Greece. 

42.500 

25,352 

o;,wi2 

• Belgium. 

. | 7,032 

7.950 

I5,mhn* 

j Sardinian States. 

-1 

o.sno 

0,800 

Total. 



2,399,429 


“The total value of imports ami exports in the year 1840, compared with 1839, exhi¬ 
bits a decrease of 626,451/., or more than 26 per cent, 'lhe imports of 1840 were less 
than those of 1839 by 516,964/., or 39 per cent; and the exports by 109,487/., or 10 per 
cent. <■ 

“ This decrease is attributable to the political circumstances which occurred in the year 
1840. 

“ The following are the chief articles in which the above decrease is observable: 

“ In Imports — coals, a decrease of 1 S3,200/.; iron, in bars, and iron wire, 122,920/.; 
icoollen caps and barragans, 76,240/.; tissues of cotton, 61,160/.; hardwares, 58,000/.; 
■wood for building, 40,840/.; cloths, 17,760/.; tissues of silk, 2280/. ; glasswares, ergs- 
f uts' and plate glass, 21,920 1.; cochineal, 15,600/., etc. &c. There is an increase in arms, 
however, of 12,000/. 

“ In Exports — cottons, 249,360/.; gums, 24,000/.; and rice, 24,000/. There is an 
increase on corn, & c., of 166,960/.; and on dates, of 12,000/. 

“ Thfre are in Alexandria 110 British residents, chiefly tjonnccted with trade, and 
about 700 Ionians and Maltese: the whole population being about 60,000. Of 10 Eng¬ 
lish mercantile houses, 6 were in 1842 engaged chiefly in exporting the pacha’s produce 
and executing his commissions in various countries, and 4 were engaged in importing 
British manufactures, and exporting produce ; and ( 3 minor firms in general business. 
There are t\w> Ionian houses: one imports largely ‘British manufactures. The Maltese 
arc chiefly engaged as shopkeepers, clerks, fishermen, &c. 

















MADE OF EGYPT. 


The principal articles emipooiiig the above trade were as follow: 


w pClitthfl.. 


Countries whence imported. Exports. 

£ rEn E lana . 104,400 

I Austria . 60,480 

Tissues of cotton.... 200,000-! Tuscany. 30,800 

I Franco . 7,520 Corn and grain.. 

LGreecu. 3,000 

fFrance . .7,700 

| Austria . 13,'200 

- rCIoths. 53,010Tuscany. 0,500 

° 1 1 Kn gland. 3,000 Cottons. 

II 4J 1 r L Belgium. 2,5*20 

I Cairn ami bar- \ Ma [ Barbary States ... 45,120 

S" t ragans. } ji - 4HU 1 Turkey .. 7,800 

% f Tuscany.......... 10,S00 Ounis. 

| France . 10,120 

Tissues of silk. 32 , 280 < Austria. 5,520 

I Syria. 5,120 

A l England. 720 

(Turkey... 54,3*20 

Wood for building... 126,240 ! Tuscany . 42,120 Vegetables, dry. 

( Austria. 10,500 

f England. 50,300 

Hardwares, liaborO I Austria . 15,840 

dashery, ami cut- \ 00,520<( Turkey. 0,840 

lery . J I France. 0,200 g 0( j a au( j na f ron 

^Tuscany. <1200 

( England . 82,520 

Machinery, iron. 80,588 ! Tuscany. 2,040 


s S«! ! ' L 

S? I Gups and bar- \ M 4H0 / 
C, L ragans. i <■ 


Tissues of silk .. 


Wood for building.. 


Machinery, iron... 


(France. 2,000 Rico. 70,810 \ Syria 

69,840 England. 69,560 t Greece. 3,520 

(Austria. 16,369 „ , . 40 2001 ‘ ur l ie y. 34,300 

5 Turkey. 8,52,i “ “. ’ " t Syria . 3,360 

) Tuscany. 4,480 Senna, cassia, and i Austria. 8,920 

( Greece. 2,000 drugs. 23,140 ( Turkey. 9.120 

f England . 14,020 f France. 10,240 

1 France... 8,360 Coffee. 20,000 ’Austria. 3,920 

France. 9,080 (Tuscany. 3,720 

, JSarbury States ... 3,040 Woollen can. 14 840 1 £ yri *. 9,720 

l England «t Malta. 2,700 Woo " e " . . 11 - 8J0 j Turkey. 5,120 

! Turkey. 1,040 ^ laI and flai , ced ... , 4,040 ^“y. «’<»<> 

Austria. 9,280 | l Turkey. 6,600 

J Tuscany. 3,280 Uuen cloth. 11,040-t Barbary States,... 6,600 

I Franco . 2,440 (.Syria. 1,440 

L England. 1,480 Ostrich feathers. 12,600 Tuscany. 11,760 

f England & Malta. 5,440 (Syria. 2,920 

I France. 3,440 I Turkey. 2,600 

| Austria. 3,360 Hides. 11,720< Austria. 2.560 

LTurkey. 2,280 I Greece. 2,000 

/'Frame. 8,010 (.Belgium. 1,600 

| Tuscany. 2,200 (Turkey. 5,1)60 

< Greece. 2,080 Frankincense. 10,360-! Greece. 2,120 

| Austria . 1,360 (Austria. 2,040 

J$5 Mother-of-pearl. 7,520 ^ 

\ France. 3,080 Henna. <1,720 Turkey. <1,000 


Countria. whither exported. 

£ £ 

Turkey. 70,120 

Tuscany. 54,000 

. England. 30,000 

274,000 Syria. 23,520 

Austria. 2*2,000 

Barbary States... 18,000 

.France.. 16,880 

' England. 81,040 

172,480 Austria. 45,240 

Fiance. 4l,ooo 

f Austria. 48,000 

I Tuscany. 14,020 

88,080 < Turkey. 10,700 

I Frafice. 8,240 

V. England. 5,480 

f England ......... 23,320 

Austria. 14,400 

Syria. 13,120 

87,810 < Turkey. 12,300 

I Tuscany. 11,480 

I Barbary States... 4,040 

V France. 3,120 

r Tuscany . 31,760 

76 I tine 'J' llrke y. 29,080 

70,160 . F rjIlce . 4,01(1 

( England. 3,200 

(Turkey. 50,320 

■7/1 U.lrt-J Svria _ . K Him 


C Austria. 10,300 . 40,200 H'"’*'’* 

) Turkey. 8,52ii l Syria . 

, olive, gpd fish ... 33,000 yi' U8can y. 4,480 Senna, cassia, and (Austria 

{Greece.. . 2,000 drugs. 23,140 \ Turkey 


A™. “.SO®! France?.: 

France. 

.... , Barbury States .. 

Ilrt.gs.spie.es, and |H-r- J Kugla.id & Malta 

. | Turkey. 

Syria. 

Austria. 

Paper. *«, 52 o ';;;;;;;; 


. Bari 
■«° | Turl 


14,020 

8,300 Coffee. 

0,080 

JJj® Woollen cap. 

1 040 I ‘ laX and flaX #Ced ‘ 


Wines, liqueurs, and 
pirits. . 


Cochineal. 


• lasswares ami crys¬ 


tals. 14,810 


L France . 2,440 

England. 1,480 Ostrich feathers.... 

f England & Malta. 5,440 
J France. 3,440 


f England 3c Malta. 

I France . 

j Austria. 

L Turkey. 

f Frame. 

j Tuscany. 


f France . 

j Tuscany.... 

15,000 < < I recce. 

| Austria .... 


Sugar. 


’ England. 1,080 i nun S Turkey. 3,480 

(France. 0,120 Mata ’ &c . 4 ’ 080 J Syria . 600 

1.3,020< Belgium. 2,240 (Turkey. 1,4-10 

(Austria . 2,000 Tortoiseshell. .3,880< Austria. 1,120 

(England. 0,320 (. Knglum 020 


( England 


Iron io bar., and iron f Auftrii*!!!!!!ii2^M 

* ,ro . W - 500 | France. 1.290 

Fruits, fresh and pre- I . 

. ,3 ’ 520 llhuhao Stites '/.l ’720 

Porcelain. 12,480 Tuscany. 1*2,480 

f Turkey. 04,240 

J England. 80,520 

Miscellaneous arti- J France. 77,280 

*'les. 411,000 | Austrin. 42,040 

1 Tuscany. 4*2,840 

• i, Greece. 27,040 


The trade between Alexatulria and France, in the year 1840, was as follows: 


Imported into Alexandria from France. 


Exported from Alexandria to France. 


r „. , (Wool—cloth. 27,708 Cottons wool. 40,006 

l H'ies of ... 2 Silk. lo,l 1 Corn and grain. 10,880 

.. , LCotton. ' 7,51k# Nitre.*- 10,73*2 

Hardwares, haberdashery, and cutlery. !>,200 Coffee (Mocha)... 10,221 


Carried forward 


Carried forward 


84.832 
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KGVPT, 


Imported into Alexandria from France. 

lit ought forward .. 

Sugar . 

Lead.......... 

Arms.. 

Cochineal. 

Pepper. 

Earths. 

Hosiery*;.•. 

Drugs.A...... 

Wines and liqueurs. 

Glasswares, plate-glass, and crystals. 

Paper... 

Salted provisions. 

Furniture !. 

Machinery, iron. 

Coral..... 

Iron in bars and iron wire. 

Coffee. .. 

Olive oil. 

Tobacco. 

Candles..... 

Other articles. 


£ 

54,596 

9,132 

9,060 

8,352 

8,048 

5,396 

4,740 

4,104 

3,664 

3,420 

3,080 

2,456 

2,376 

2,340 

2,010 

1,792 

1.208 

1,140 

740 

720 

320 

50,608 


Exported from Alexandria into France. 

Brought forward. 

Gums. 

Natron... 

Mother-of-pearl.. 

Vegetables, dry. 

Buffalo horn. 

Other articles. 


£ 

84.832 

8,240 

4,656 

3.432 

3,128 

752 

2,684 


a Total. 


107,724 


Total. 170,308 

By comparing the direct trade between Alexandria ami France in the year 1840 with 
that in 1839, we find a decrease of 10,000/. in the value of articles imported into Alex¬ 
andria, and of more than 40,000/. in those exported from Alexandria. The ehieftlecreasc 
in imports has been in cloths, where there is a falling off of 14,400/. There is also a de¬ 
crease in cochineal of 13,120/.; in hardwares, haberdashery, and cutlery of 8400/.; in 
wines and liqueurs of 6320/.; but there is an increase in earths, hosiery, druys, furni¬ 
ture, salted provisions, &c. • 

In Exports from Alexandria there is a decrease of 77,720/. on cotton wool; and an in¬ 
crease on nitre of 16,000/.; on coffee of 10,000/. ; on yums of 4280/.; on soda and na¬ 
tron of 2400/.; and on mother-of-pearl of 24(X)/. 

The monopolies have all been abolished, and public sales have been revived. 

Prices of the following Articles at Alexandria in January, 1843. 


BRITISH MANUFACTURES. 


Quantity. 


Piasters. 


English 

Monies. 


!\da. 

inches. 



s. 

a. 

s. 

it. 

6-4 Cambrics white spinati, spotted .I 

24 

40 good quality. 

41 

to 42 

8 

2 

to 8 

5 

6-4 Ditto...j 

24 


38 

39 

7 

7 

7 

in 

8-4 Ditto, li»se.. 

24 

56 



11 

10 



8-4 Ditto, ditto . 

24 

56 good 

62 


12 

5 



5-4 D>reas . 

10 


13 


2 

7 



7-8 Indian, white ground, line designs, small 









flowers (spinati./ 

28 


70 

75 

14 

0 

15 

0 

7-8 Ditto, blue ground, 1, 2, and 3 colours...., 

28 


65 

75 

14 

5 

14 

7 

5-4 Long- cloths, gray, 10$ to 11 lbs., 3 red stripes 

36 

40. 

60 

61 

12 

0 

12 

2 

5-4 Ditto, ditto, 11$ to 12 ditto \ . 

30 

43 . 

65 

67 | 

13 

0 

13 


Ditto, ditto, 6$ to 7$ ditto . 

24 

33 . 

40 

42 

8 

0 

8 

5 

Madapollaras, not glazed. 

40 

33 No. 80. 

66 

67 

13 

2 

13 

4 

6-4 Tanjibs, 3$ Iba . 

20 

42. 

34 


6 

9 




6-4 Ditto, 34 ditto .. 

9-8 Ditto, 2$ ditto.. 

9-8 Ditto. 

5-4 Long-cloths, white. 

5-4 Ditto, ditto. 

Shawls, zebras, striped blue and orange .. 

Ditto, large flowers, blue ground. 

Ditto, fermais, fine, large stripes. 


20 

20 

S*0 

38 

33 

a 

34 


36 ordinary quality . 

40 good quality. 

45 


35 

23 

18 

66 

72 

21 

28 

32 


24 

20 

67 

73 

28 

33 


7 

4 

3 

13 

14 

4 

5 

6 


4 10 

4 0 

13 5 

14 7 

5 7 

6 7 


SWISS MANUFACTURES. 


Nankins, spinati,dark ground, good quality ... 

Ditto, diyn, white. 

Muslins, fine... .. 

8 

ells 

10 

4 

a 

24 

to 2 5-8 

26 

Francs. 

65 100 to 68-100 
08 100 1 
6$ 0J 1 

(11 

do. 

piece 

Ditto, ditto. 

8 

do. 

7 

4 

20 

21 

*} 

fil 

Cambrics, No. 75. 

0* 

do. 

10 

4 

33 

34 

8$ 

8§ 


Handkerchiefs, blue, two colours. 


8 

4 

19 

20 

41 

5$ 


Ditto. 



7 

4 

15 

16 

3 9-10 

4 1-6 

3l 


Ditto. 



6 

4 

12 

13 

3 1-8 


Ditto, Yasmas. 

Muslins, brocMtos, dark grounds, small flowers. 



40 

0 

7$ 

9 

2 


piece 



0 

0 

40 

41 

Jog 

10 2-3 

Shawls with fringes, bright colours. 



10 

4 

75 

77 

19$ 

20 


Ditto, ditto. 

8 4 

to 

0 

4 

60 

65 

115 8 

let 

do. 


French woollens supplant or compete with those of England in the Egyptian market. 
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Arrivals of British Merchant Shipping at Egypt and Alexandria, during the fol- 



lowing 13 years. 



in 18.10 . 

. 89 

In is:<7 




..118 

1838 . 




.ISO 

1839 . 




.us 

1840 . 




. 58 

1841. 








1830. 






Abhivals and Departures of Vessels at Alexandria in 1842. 


• 


ARRIVALS. 


DEPARTURES. 

NATIONS. 








Laden 

| In Ballast. 


Ladrn. 

In Ballast. 

| TOTAL, 








British, including Maltese, Ionian, and 







those of Gibraltar. 

150 

40 

190 

183 

15 

198 

Austrian. 

90 

30 

132 

IO-1 

10 

1(4 

Russian. 

12 

6 

18 

18 

.... 

18 


21 

13 

31 

38 

.... 

38 

Sardinian. 

13 

8 

21 

45 

.... 

45 

Tuscan. 

23 

5 

28 

27 

.... 

5 


10 


16 

18 

.... 

18 

Greek. 

212 

47 

259 

238 

41 

279 

Rayas, or Christian Ottoman.. 

180 

5 

191 

108 

30 

198 

Belgian.. 

6 


5 

5 

.... 

5 

Egyptian. 

136 


136 

145 

42 

187 

Turkish. 

155 


158 

179 

.... 

170 

Neapoli'an. 



I 

5 

.... 

5 

Jerusalcifi, with Greek crows . 

138 


138 

72 

73 

145 

Moldavian. 

3 


3 

3 

.... 

3 

Prussian. 

1 


1 

I 

.... 

1 

Dutch. 

2 


2 

2 


2 

Barbara. 

19 


19 

24 

.... 

24 


Total 1352 


Statement of the Total Value of Merchandize imported into, and exported from, Egypt, 




during the Years 1841 and 1842. 





IMPORTS 

PROM 

EXPORTS TO 


COUNTRIES. 



— 




1841 

1842 

1841 

1842 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Austria. 


314,150 

331,931 

230,305 

388,701 

Groat Britain . 


713,002 

724,527 

007,077 

404,301 

France. 


29",332 

208,006 

317,382 

218,768 

Tuscany. 


225,833 

193,922 

150,700 

165,014 

Greece. 


92,072 

47,272 

75,820 

04,543 

Belgium.. 


1,940 

18,989 

8 085 

25,785 

Turkey . 


406,071 

525,453 

388,504 

400,002 

Syria . 


129,894 

201,475 

113,418 

83,045 

Ionian Islands. 


1,2 S3 

nil 

10,764 

7,030 

Barbary. 


135,890 

128,391 

64,415 

50,636 


Total. 

2,371,733 

2,470,800 

1,1*03,130 

1,813,825 


“ On comparing the above figures for the years 1841 and 1842, we find that the value 
of the Imports into Egypt show an increase upon the trade with Turkey of about 25 }>er 
cent; with Syria, of upwards of 50 per cent; whilst upon those from Belgium there is an 
extraordinary addition of900 per cent On those from Great Britain, France, and Austria, 
there is observable but a small increase of value. 

“ As regards the Exports from Egypt to the above countries, there is a decreas’d value 
in those sent to Great Britain, of 50 per cent; to the Ionian Islands, of 230 per cent; to 
Frtuiee, of 45 per cent; and to Syria, of 36 per cent. Upon those to Austria, there is an 
increase of 68 per cent j whilst the exports to Belgium show an increased value equal to 
300 per cent. 
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Return of the Arrival and Departure of British Shipping 1 at the Port of Alexandria during 

the Year 1842. 


Arrivals. 

From the United Kingdom : 

With coals. 44 

r „ iron . ft 

„ ^udb and sliot. 7 

„ general cargoes. 23 

From Malta coals. 8 

„ „ „ general cargoes .... 10 

„ Antwerp „ gunsand shells. 

„ Constantinople „ timber. 2 

„ „ goods. 4 

„ Bcyraut ,, partial cargoes. 

Total with cargoes.... 

„ Malta in ballast. *25 

,, various other places. 31 


Total in ballast 

Total arrivals .. 

No. of Crews- 1,757 

Tonnage. 37,709 



| Departures. 

To the United Kingdom : 

Witli beans. 

wheat. 

. „ linseed. 



* 


cotton. . 


79 



lentils. 


IL i 
1 | 

I 

i 

*• 

sods. 

bones.« 4 



■■ 

sesame. 



To Malta * 


wheat. /.. 

.. 13 

0 

• » 3 t 


Indian corn. 

1 

4 

»» .» 

•* 

beans. 

.. 13 

108 

,, Tripoli 


wlf.a*. 



1 ,, Beymut 

,, 

general cargoes .. 



,, Constantinople 

„ 

general cargo .... 


50 

„ Cephalonia 


wheat . 


104 

| „ Gibraltar 

1 


ditto. 

Total iu ballast... 



40 

*28 

8 

II 

9 

1 

2 


110 


27 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

119 


QcANTrrrES of Corn exported from Egypt in 1841. 


DESTINATION. | 

Wheat. 

Beans. 

Barley. 

Lentils. 

! Indian 
! Corn. 

Chick 

Peas. 

Great Britain. 

23,280 

149,080 


0.495 

! 

1,2.53 

Archipelago and Ionian islands . 

47,889 

9,415 

!?,0W 

2,33(1 

5,207 

532 

Constantinople. 

70,598 

*200 

22,810 

1.80 

tiOO 


Leghorn . 

09,002 

103,872 

3.397 

19,41' 


1,700 

Marseilles.] 

18,04ft 

311,993 

2,800 

4,1 12 


Malta.{ 

205,082 

109.823 

180,523 

38 

3,487 

10,005 

Sundry places. 

48.555 

4,511 

37,430 

2,04(1 

0,839 

310 

Trieste. 

9,080 

38,851 

3,552 

2,820 



Ardelis) 

498,707 

500,901 

207,425 

77,890 

! 10,133 

. 19.800 


Luf.ii 


Retubn of Exports shipped in British Vessels at Alexandria 

in the Year 1842. 


in Egypt 


for* Great Britain 


DENOMINATION. 


Beans. 

Wheat. 

Cotton. 

Sesame. 

Linseed. 

Lentils.. 

Flax.. 

Mats. 

Senna. 

Indian corn. 

Cum. 

Crystallized Natron 
Linseed in cakes ... 

Coffee. 

Carbonate of wkU . 

Cotton-seed. 

Colloquintida. 

Natron. 

Animal bones. 



Quantity. 

Average Price. 

Value.! 

. ardeb* 

140,895 

j piasters, paras. 

piasters, paras. 

I 30 

5,07*2,220 

- do. 

0/.749 

1 48 

3 011,952 

.cantars 

131,H0 ' 

i 180 

33,145,200 

. ardebs 

9,48ft 

130 

1,238,050 

do. 

21,2 ; 0 

100 

2,120.000 

. do. 

20,725 

30 

021,750 

.cantars 

3,311 

91 

301,301 

. piectnt 

004 

3 

1,812 

.cantars 

595 

220 

120,900 

. ardebs 

54 I 

42 

2,*2C8 

.cantars 

48 

212 

10,170 

do. 

1,000 

30 

795 

nkes 

15,418 

300 per ton 

0,000 

. cantars 

00 

320 

19,200 

. do. 

1,500 

00 

90,000 

.cantars 

52 

24 

1,248 

. cases 

7 


value unknown 

. okes 

25,172 

25 

15,732 20 

. do. 

431,761 

12 

(Total piasters 
sterling 

129,528 12 

45,003 132 32 

459.031/. «v. H(t. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

PLAGUE AND QUARANTINES, TRIBUNALS OF COMMERCES AND EDUCATION. 

The Board of Health at Alexandria was originally established by Mehemet 
Ali; but having little faith himself in its utility, though he paid the expense 
of its maintenance, he left its management to the European consuls. It 
has not been in any way efficacious in suppressing or preventing the pest, 
and the statements made in a former part of this work on the quarantines of the 
Mediterranean, include much that apply to the Lazarets of Egypt. All the 
reports given by the Board of Health at Alexandria on the pest in Egypt and 
Syria, supply abundant proof that quarantines never have prevented the annual 
visitation of plague in Egypt. 

A Tribunal of Commerce was established at Cairo in 1S26, invested with 
authority from the viceroy to settle all commercial disputes between rayahs 
(native Christians) and between rayahs and Europeans, Europeans being plain¬ 
tiffs. It examines all questions of disputed accounts, even those of debtors to 
the government. The members of the tribunal are chosen from among the dif¬ 
ferent nations who are settled in Egypt; there are two Turkish merchants, three 
Egyptians, two Mogrebis, two Greek Levantines, two Schismatic Greeks, two 
Armenians, two Jews. A Turkish merchant presides. It holds its sittings three 
times a week for the despatch of business. The president, has the right to arrest 
and imprison an insolvent debtor. There is a similar tribunal at Alexandria. 
British subjects are under the control of English laws, administered by the 
consuls, who are, in the Ottoman empire, vested with very extraordinary powers. 

Corporations. —There exist in Cairo no less than 164 guilds or corporations 
who associate for the purpose of protecting or promoting the different trades 
which they represent. Every corporation has a sheikh or head, to whom the 
affairs of the body are referred, and who is invested with a certain jurisdiction 
over its mepibers, having the power to inflict punishment for misdemeanors. 
There is a sheikh of the sheikhs, who purchases his situation from the govern¬ 
ment, and who exercises an authority over the whole. The text in the Koran^vhich 
says, “ See how we have established ranks amongst men; in the future life, ranks 
■will be much more distinct, much more glorious,”—is constantly referred to by 
the Mussulmans as an authority for the organization of their various corporations, 
and serves to give them a certain religious character in the eyes of tlie people. 
In the Egyptian corporations, the sheikh becomes responsible for the payment 

VOL. II. 2 L 
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of the tribute or poll-tax of all the members of the corporation, who are thus re¬ 
leased from individual responsibility to the government, and protected from the ex¬ 
action to which they would otherwise be exposed, from the rapacity of the public 
functionaries. In the same view, the different corporations have associated them¬ 
selves with the religious rights and ceremonies of the country, taking part in all 
the great processions, such as the departure of the caravans for the holy cities, 
so that opinion throws round the corporations a considerable amddut of pro¬ 
tection. The government has by this organization a means of, action, through 
the sheikhs, over large bodies of individuals. In cases of complaint against an 
artisan, or any other individual belonging to a corporation, »the simplest way of 
obtaining redress is by application to the sheikh, whose influence is almost un¬ 
limited, and who, on ordinary occasions, willingly interposes to obtain redress for 
any wrongs that may have been done. Domest ic servants, water-carriers, donkey- 
drivers, and people exercising the very lowest and meanest functions, are Inembers 
of some corporation, and recognise the authority of a sheikh. The sheikhs are 
considered to have a right of access to the pacha: a right they exercise when any 
matter of great importance occurs. When the members of the corporations 
assemble to take part in the grand festivals or processions, those of them who 
are connected with manufactures generally exhibit some remarkable specimen of 
their art. If a corporation, in consequence of death, the conscription, or any 
other cause, is reduced to an insufficient number of members, the sheikh is 
authorized to draft in new members from the fellahs or agriculturists, who are 
very willing to obtain the protection, and share the immunities of these con¬ 
stituted bodies. The fellahs, indeed, are accustomed to be agriculturists, manu¬ 
facturers, or navigators in turn, being habitually called on to engage in either 
employment, according to the want of hands in any one of these occupations, 
or the redundancy in others. The corporations do not apprentice their members 
to masters, but allow any man to quit his employer at will. They do not inter¬ 
fere in questions of wages, in disputes between buyers and sellers, but leave all 
matters of contract perfectly free. 

Education. —Mouktar Bey "gives the following statistics of education in 
Egypt: 

f “ It is to his highness that Egypt owes the introduction of elementary and specific edu¬ 
cation. The following is the general system of public instruction : 50 primary schools— 

. , Pupils. 

3 m Cairo, composed of.600 

1 in Alexandria, composed of.200 

* l.in Es Siout, composed of.200 

45 in other towns of the provinces, each composed of 100 pupils 4500 

Total 50 primary schools, containing. 5500 

“ In these the pupils are taught reading and writing in the Arabic language, and the 
four first Ades of arithmetic ; after studying three years, the pupils are admitted iuto the 
two preparatory schools, one of which is established at Abouzabel, and the other at Alex¬ 
andria. 
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1 preparatory school at Abouzabel, composed of 
1 at Alexandria, „ 


Pupils. 

1500 

800 


Total 2 preparatory schools, containing .... 2300 

“ In these are taught the Arabic, Persian, and Turkish languages, all the rules of 
arithmetic, the elements of geometry and algebra, geography, history, and drawing. The 
last-mentioned schools in four years prepare their pupils to enter specific schools, of which 
there are 11:— 

, , Pupils- 

The school of Medicine, composcdT of . . 300 

„ Veterinary „ ... 120 

„ Cavalry „ ... 300 also a squadron of trumpeters. 

„ Artillery „ ... 300 

,, Infantry „ ... 800 

„ Polytechnic „ ... 225 

„ European Languages, composed of 150 

„ Music ,, 150 

„ Agriculture „ 50 this will be increased. 

„ Midwifery „ 20 this is to contain 100. 


Total 11 special schools, containing 2415 

„ 2 preparatory „ 2800 

„ 50 primary „ 5500 


Grand Total 63 schools, containing . 10,715 

“ All these schools arc provided with professors, as many European as natives. The 
time for study varies from three to five years. The pupils of all these schools are garri¬ 
soned, subjected to military discipline, clothed, fed, and paid by his highness. 

1st year. 2d year. 3d year. 4th year. 5tli year. 
The pnpils of the primary schools receive - 8 pias., 10 pins., 12 pias. 

The pupils of the preparatory schools receive 15 ,, 20 ,, 25 ,, 30 pias. 

The pupils of the specific schools receive . 40 „ 50 „ 60 „ 70 „ 80 pias. 

“ Besides the schools which belong to the regular system of public instruction, there are 
regimental schools established for the soldiers. From 4000 to 5000 pupils are educated 
in the schools of the mosques at Cairo, and about 15,000 in the mosques of other towns in 
Egypt, and also of villages. Private establishments have also been formed under the ad¬ 
ministration of his highness, which arc directed by Europeans, to spread instruction through 
all classes, without regard to nation or to opinions. 

“Pauperism ,.—The government desiring to put an end to mendicity, has established 
asylums, where those are provided for who are unfi f for work. There is also at Cairo a 
hospital, which has been long founded, named * Moristan.’ Paid; of it is open to aliens, and 
endowed with dotations and revenues. His highness has also lately established at Cairo a 
hospital for the sick poor; it contains 300 beds for men, and 200 beds for women. To the 
school of midwifery is also annexed a lying-in hospital, which is attended by the professors 
and pupils of the school. The assistance granted by his highness to a number of orphan 
children, the payment of five piasters a month, and a ration of bread, given by his orders to 
the children of soldiers, the number of public and private works winch employ labourers, 
make pauperism confined to, those who prefer begging to work. This consideration is 
the more striking, that the number of workmen is not sufficient for the works that are 
undertaken. 

. “"When boys distinguish themselves in the elementaiy schools, they are sent to the 
military establishments, as a recompense for good behaviour. The director of the school 
states that the Arabs are equally intelligent with the Turks. » 

“ The manege for horse exercis? is an immense building, 40 metres long and 30 wide. 

“ The school of artillery at Touroh was founded by a Spanish general, Seguera Bey. 
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The military penal code adopted in Egypt is that of France; but the divans which sit in 
• judgment on military offences are held in public. 

“ The infantry school is supplied from the preparatoiy schools. The plan of instruction 
is—1st, elementary fortification, attack and defence of forts ; 2d, topography and plan¬ 
drawing ; 3d, theory and manoeuvres of infantry, and exercise of the bayonet; 4th, duties 
of hoffie service, pofjpe, discipline of garrisons, quarters, and campaigns. 

“ The cavalry school receives—1st, officers who are proposed to become militaiy 
instructors; 2d, pupils from the preparatory schools; 3d, young soldiers intended for 
non-commissioned officers, brigadiers, and, trumpeters. All the regiments of lavaJry and 
horse artillery of the guard and the line are to send an officer to the cavalry school yearly ; 
the squadrons of train artillery, train engineers, and vfaggon train, an officer every two 
years : the officer to be a lieutenant, aged at least thirty. 

“ The pupils from the preparatory schools must have passed the preliminary exami¬ 
nations. The coui-se is of three (or at most four) years ; after -Jfhich they are to be 
spread among the different regiments. 

“ The education of the cavalry school is wholly military, comprising cavalry service in 
campaign, forts, and quarters, riding, foot and horse exercise, rifle and pistol shooting, 
manoeuvres, knowledge or management of horses, and the same system of examination and 
advancement as in the other special schools. 

“ There is a trimestrial and annual examination as in the other schools, and a special 
report of the progress of every pupil to the Public Instruction Council. The artillery 
school receives its pupils from the polytechnic school. If this establishment do not furnish 
a sufficient supply, they shall be provided by the school of Tourah. The 300 pripils now 
in the school of Boulaq arc to be formed into four divisions of 75 each, who are to be 
instructed in— 

“ 1st, Mathematics, i. e., in arithmetic, elementary geometry, algebra, trigonometry, 
and descriptive geometry; 2d, linear topography and plan-drawing; 3d, theory of 
infantry and cavalry manoeuvres ; 4th, theory of artillery mameavres; 5tli, the con¬ 
struction of batteries ; 6th, making of fireworks of war; 7th, artillery service in regiments, 
in the field and in forts; 8th, course of transitory and permanent fortification, attack and 
defence of fortresses ; 9th, bridge-building; 10th, construction ol‘ fascines, saueissons, gab- 
bions, clay sand-bags, &c. • 

“ School of Languages .—The object of the school of languages is to furnish trans¬ 
lators for the different public departments, and monitors for the preparatory schools. 

“ The pupils are taken from the preparatory schools. The course of instruction is of 
five years, but may be extended to six. There are five divisions, representing the different 
years of admission, but the advance from one division to another must be justified by exa¬ 
minations. 

“The instruction given is in Arabic, Turkish, Freheh, elementary mathematics, liis- 
tory, and geography. The courses may be modified by the annual meetings of the council 
of instruction of the school. 

“ Medical School .—The medical .school is intended to form officers for the medical 
department of the army, and for the civil service. The students are furnished by the pre¬ 
paratory schools. The courses last at least five years, hut may, on cause shown to the 
cpunc.il of instruction to the school, be extended to six years. 

“ There are five classes, representing the years of study. The courses are : 1st, anatomy; 
2nd, physiology; 3d, surgical pathology ; 4th, medical pathology; 5th, hygiene ; 6th, che¬ 
mical surgery; 7th, chemical medicine ; 8th, pharmaceutical chemistry; 9th, physics ; 10th, 
botany ; 1 ltn, zoology ;* 12th, materia mcdica ; 13th, pharmacy; 14th, widwifery. 

“ The school of veterinary medicine receives its students from the preparatory schools 
and the school of languages. The studies are for five (or at most six) years, and the 
divisions representing the annual progress are five. 

“ The courses are—1st, anatomy ; 2d, physiology; 3d, surgical pathology ; 4th, medical 
pathology; 5th, hygiene; 6th, chemical surgery,; 7th, chemical medicine; 8th, che¬ 
mistry ; 9th, physics ; 10th, botany ; 11th, materia medjpa ; 12th, exterior; 13th, fernery. 
The yearly distribution of studies to be arranged by the council of instruction. 

“ These regulations are, for the most part, judicious, and well adapted to the Egyptian 
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people. The machineiy, it will be remarked, is wholly coercive, for the system of con¬ 
scription extends even to education. A certain number of children are required to be fur¬ 
nished by the different districts, and these are sent to the public schools to be fed, clothed, 
lodged, and instructed at the government expense. It often happens that the number 
taken exceeds the amount which ought to be exacted. As the wants of the children arc 
provided for, their parents sometimes consent willingly to send them to the schools; 
though in mauy cases much repugnance is felt less the children should be detained as soldiers, 
and be copjnelfed to quit their beloved river and the localities that are so dear to them. 

“ The schools introduced by the pacha are no doubt an improvement upon those that 
preceded them. They are far inferior to the well-organized schools of Europe. The great 
want is of fit teachers and appropriate hooks, and of a change in the system of discipline, 
which consists wholly of corporal punishment. The works published by the government 
press at Boulaq, in 'l*irkish and Arabic, are bevond the reach of the primary schools, being 
for the most part of a scientific character. Perliaps the error has been a* desire rather to 
introduce superior education for the few, than a universal system of primary instruction for 
the many ; tor the want of primary instruction is obvious even in the higher schools, for 
whose teachings the groundwork is very imperfectly laid. 

“ Independently of the government schools, it is estimated that about 15,000 children 
are educated in the different religious establishments of the country, and 5000 more in the 
capital. Instruction in these is almost confined to reading the Koran and to writing, 
which is not universally taught. These schools are almost wholly attached to the mosques, 
and thg instructors are the Mahomedan priests. Some paternal education is given, and 
children are often seen in the houses and in the shops learning verses from the Koran. 

“ The schools of the Copts resemble those of the Mussulmans, with the exception that, 
instead of the Koran, the psalms in Arabic are almost always the elementary hook. The 
best of tlie Coptic schools are about on a level with the worst village schools in England, 
with the exception that as the Copts are almost all intended for scribes, they are univer¬ 
sally, or with few exceptions, taught to write. The number of Coptic children in the 
schools is about 2000. 

“ In the schools conducted by the ministers of the Church of England Missionary So¬ 
ciety, who inhabit Cairo and officiate in the English church there, are instructed a considerable 
number of the” children of Coptic Christian parents, and a few Malunnedans. They are 
taught to read and write Arabic, the elements of geography, natural history', arithmetic, 
and the easier rules of geometry. A few of the hoys speak English. The missionaries 
who have had hitherto the direction of these schools are Germans, and they appear to me 
to discharge their duties with zeal, prudence, and efficacy. 

“ Attached to, and in some respects connected with, the boy's’ school of the Church 
Missionary Society is a girls’ school, consisting of about 100 scholars. 

“ Female Education .—Ilekekyau Bey, who received his education in England, and is 
the director of the polytechnic school, has been prominently useful in directing the atten¬ 
tion of the pacha to tne all-important subject of female education; and, should the at¬ 
tempts which are now making in the higher regions of society' descend, as they are likely 
to do, to the lower, it is impossible to estimate the beneficial results which may be the ulti¬ 
mate consequence of the important step which has been taken. 

“ Medical Schools .—The medical schools in Egypt are peculiarly interesting, becaftso 
the prejudices which had to he surmounted for their establishment were immense. When 
it was determined by Mehemct Ali to introduce the military system of Europe into Egypt, 
and European, principally French, officers were employed to establish the discipline of the 
West, the necessity of providing medical aid for the troops was strongly presse^ on the 
pacha, and its importance Was speedily recognised by him; but the unwillingness of the 
Mussulmans to touch, and still more to dissect, the dead, seemed to present insuperable 
difficulties. The steady perseverance of Clot Bey and his assistants vanquished all ob¬ 
stacles : Christian subjects were first used, and the students, after a short time, became so 
interested, that they would take home portions of the body to study. By these means 
their friends saw their proceedings with less repugnance ; and as rccompence and advance¬ 
ment invariably accompanied the successful anatomist, objections gradually ceased, and the 
youths were even encouraged by their parents to persevere. The spread of medical science 
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has created a demand for and a confidence in it. At the present- moment patients travel 
hundreds, nay thousands of miles to be operated on. There are many instances of negroes 
coming from Sennaar, Arabs from Upper Egypt, and Bedouins from remote parts of the desert. 

“ In the medical schools pregnant women are admitted for delivery; and there is a class 
of young women who are taught, theoretically and practically, the science of midwifery. 
“They consist not only of Egyptian fellahs from the borders of the Nile, but of Nubian ne¬ 
groes and of girls from Abyssinia. When a sufficient number of females are instructed, it 
is the intention of the viceroy to distribute them over the country for the purpose of in- 
structing<others, and of lending their assistance to those who require it. Some of tho more 
intelligent of the girls had received with their medical sojne general literary education.” 

Army.—B efore the evacuation of Syria, the army of Mehemet Ali consisted of 
127,000 men—viz., 97,500 foot, 12,750 horse, 7600 artillery, basides the Bedouins 
and irregular trbops. This large army has been reduced; but it is still maintained 
on too great and expensive an establishment for the country. 

Navy. —The state of the Egyptian navy is generally satisfactory. The Arabs 
of the Nile, accustomed from infancy to a life that is almost amphibious, make 
excellent sailors. The officers of the navy arc chiefly Turks; the crews native 
Egyptians. The vessels are admirably kept, with the greatest neatness and 
order, the police on board is good; and the appearance of the fleet, exrfept in 
the costumes of the sailors, much the same as that of an European navy. 

Mahommed Bey, who was educated in England, has had the superintendence 
of all the vessels which have lately been built. 

The naval code adopted in Egypt is that of France, whose introduction must 
be traced to the number of French sea officers who have entered the Egyptian 
navy, and many of them obtained elevated command. * 

Very essential services have indeed been rendered to the Egyptian marine 
by French naval officers, especially by Cerisy Bey, who had for many years 
charge of the arsenal at Alexandria, and Besson Bey, who was second in com¬ 
mand in the fleet. 

The sailors are employed indiscriminately fo^ sea or land service. The 
Egyptian Arabs being accustomed to navigate the Nile favours this arrangement. 

“ The arsenal, or more properly speaking the dock-yard of Alexandria, was commenced 
in 1827, by M. Cerisy, the French ship-builder, brought from France expressly for the 
construction of the pacha’s navy. At the time M. Cerisy commenced this establishment, 
the spot it occupies was a piece of waste ground, with the exception of the mosque and one 
or two small buildings at the entrance. M. Cerisy therefore is entitled to the credit of 
having formed this establishment; and although it is very far from being perfect, or 
bearing any comparison with any of the British dock-yards, still considerable praise is 
due to him for having done what he did in so short a time, and with such means and 
materials as were afforded him, particularly when it is recollected that the native workmen, 
at the tifne of«being handed over to him, with but little exception, were common labourers 
and ploughmen. It must also be stated, that in founding this establishment, he had the 
assistance of a number of French, Italian, and Maltese artisans, to teach the natives .the 
various branches of trades, without which, of course, it would have been physically impos¬ 
sible to have made any thing like progress ; and another great facility given him in the 
execution of his task was that of having absolute control, and the pacha afforded him 
every thing he required. If this establishment is viewed as one of permanency, cer¬ 
tainly M. Cerisy has committed a great fault in not forming it on a larger scale. 
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“ Tho dock-yard occupies a site of about sixty acres, possessing a fine frontage on the 
sea-coast of about a quarter of a mile in length. It possesses slips, adapted for line-of- 
battle ships and frigates, as well as having room for the construction of smaller craft; the 
whole close to the water’s edge ; thus affording good convenience for launching. The slips 
are composed of masonry; but, in the opinion of the writer, they are made too sloping, 
thus subjecting the vessel to strain in the operation of launching. At the upper end of the 
dock-yard a wharf-wall was constructed by M. Cerisy, composed of a series of wooden 
caissons, built in the inside with stone, and sunk. This wall juts out into the port 
about 400'feet, and thus forms a wet basin for fitting the ships after their being launched; and 
this is the only approach they have at present to any thing like a dock or basin. In entering 
the dock-yard, tlJb first buildings ^liich present themselves are the smithy and a small brass 
foundry. The first contains about twenty hand-forges, of small size, and are only capable 
of making small articles ; the heavier ones are procured from Cairo and Rosetta, as well as 
sheathing for coppering the vessels. All the anchors, cables, tanks, and ordnance arc 
procured from England. The brass foundry has about a dozen of small air-furnaces ; but 
these are competent to make such articles as are required of that material. 

“ There is also a turnery, with about fifteen or twenty lathes, part of which are driven 
by two oxen, and the others by hand; but none of them are competent to do heavy work, 
the utmost they can compass being a piece of 1 cwt., or a shaft of two to three inches 
diameter. The establishment contains a very good mast-making shop, joiners’ shop, and 
sail lofts, tolerably well adapted to the work they have to perform; and also sundry 
magazines and stores for the different articles used in the various departments; and also a 
cordery^of about 600 feet long; but there is hardly any machinery employed in the latter, 
and the quantity of rope it produces is trifling and of very inferior quality. The sea¬ 
men’s clothes are also made in the establishment, but the shoes and tarbouches are fur¬ 
nished by the fabrics of Fouah and Cairo. 

“ Very few Europeans are now engaged, and although the natives cannot be compared 
to European workmen, still, considering their education, they do wonders, particularly 
the ship carpenters, who are the nearest approach to European workmen of any other 
branch. 

“ M. Cerisy gave up his appointment as ship-builder and director of the dock-yard in 
1835, in consequence of meeting with continued opposition from those under him, to 
whom, in fact, he had taught all they knew, which was just sufficient to induce them to 
imagine they were competent to go ou by themselves ; and, to use his own words, delivered 
to the writer, ‘ he had observed the arsenal retrograding during the last year of his being 
in the service, and therefore he did not wish to remain to see its massacre.’ 

“ After his departure, the ship-building department was managed by a M. Homy, Ms 
foreman -of shipwrights, who was a very good man in his department, but unfit for the 
entire direction. This M. Henry returned to France in the beginning of 1837, when he 
was succeeded by a young Turk, Mahomet Effendi, who was educated in England as a 
ship-builder in one of the government yards. The control and management of the yard is 
left to Latif Bey, the intendant-gcneral, who, although not in any way versed in ship¬ 
building, being a captain in the pacha’s navy, and possessing business capabilities a la 
Turc, seems to keep the establishment in tolerably good order. He has, since his direction, 
introduced much cleanliness and order in the yard, which is a very unusual quality in a 
Turk ; in fact, the yard is better in this respect by far than when M. Cerisy had the 
management, although there is still much room for improvement, as will be evident to any 
visiter viewing it. Under all circumstances, however, it is most astonishing that in a 
country where there exists so much confusion and dilatory habits, that such an esta¬ 
blishment should have bee* created, and by it a powerful fleet in the stunt spaSe of six 
years. 

In May, 1835, the pacha decided on having a dry dock, seeing the imperative neces¬ 
sity for it, as many of his ships had been strained and hogged, in heaving them down for 
repair. A plan and model were submitted to his highness by an old Turk, many years in 
his service, Shaker Effendi, who had no further knowledge of such matter than having 
seen such a thing at Constantinople. Tho model submitted by this professed Turkish 
engineer consisted of a series of caissons, composed of wood, to be filled with stone, and 
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sunk in the port, so as to form four main walls, the interior of which was to form the 
basin. Operations were commenced in the arsenal making 1 the caissons, and as fast as 
finished sunk in the required spots ; but, what will hardly be believed, without ever exa¬ 
mining the ground on which they were to lodge. After spending several months, and 
* upwards of 30,000/., the pacha’s eyes were opened to the actual state of things, and he 
became convinced oS the utter incapability of Sjjiaker Effendi to perform what he had 
undertaken, and consequently dismissed him .”—Report by Mr. Galloway. 

“ Barrage, of the Nile .—The barrage intended to regulate the waters of^tjio Nile by 
a huge dam, with sluices, near the fork of the Delta, was originated by the scientific men 
of the French expedition. M. Linaut, who has had the direction of the work, estimates 
that it will irrigate 3,800,000 feddans, even in the lowest inundations, aifd without the aid 
of machines ; and that with the aid of machines a very large quantity in addition, up to a 
distance of eight leagues above the barrage, would be supplied with water. He repre¬ 
sents that it will ameliorate the canal navigation ; improve both the Damietta and Rosetta 
branches of the Nile, give sufficient water to Mahinoudieh canal, and allow the largest 
vessels to communicate from that canal to the Nile. lie reports, that it will enable canals 
of 3 or 4 metres wide (Nili) to supersede the seffie of 8 metres; these latter, under the 
present state of things, requiring to be cleared every year. lie asserts, that it wjU, at a 
small charge, enable the government to make the canal of Suez navigable ; undoubtedly 
one of the most important undertakings that can be suggested for the improvement of 
Egypt, and the commercial interests of mankind. It will give water to the Kalish of 
Cairo all the year round, in supplies as sufficient ns are provided by the most favourable 
inundations. He objects to the present system of irrigation, that the making canals does 
not raise the level of the water, while every year the canals get more and more filled with 
mud. He shows, that in the uncertainty of the inundations no calculation can be„ made 
as to the probable agricultural produce of the country. He estimates that the work 
would require five years for its completion, and that the expense would be 7,758,164 dol¬ 
lars, or 310,322 purses, 288 say 1,550,000/. sterling. 

“ On this report orders were given for commencing the stupendous undertaking; a 
work, if practicable, worthy the land of the pyramids. But it seems to have been entered 
on without due consideration, and, after a large expenditure, has been abandoned or de¬ 
ferred. Immense masses of materials have been collected. 2,000,000 'of «tones, &c., 
covering no less than 2000 acres of good land, which have been thus thrown out of cul¬ 
tivation. A railway has been formed, connecting with the Nile the quarries of the Mo- 
kattam mountains, behind Cairo, (out of which the stones of the pyramids were hewn,) in 
order to furnish stones for the work. Arrangements had been made for a vast supply of 
fi&est timber from the woods in the neighbourhood of Scanderoon. A very large body of 
workmen was collected, consisting, I believe, of 12,000 men. 

“ When the construction of the barrage was first determined on, the work was pursued 
with the greatest possible dilligence: 34,000 purses (equal to more than 170,000/. sterling) 
was expended, and very little security obtained for its proper application. 

“ Hydraulic Machines .—So much has the power of the steam-engine for raising water 
been increased, and such is the economy of fuel introduced of late years (particularly in 
Cornwall), that it is probable the scheme of the barrage will be superseded by the intro¬ 
duction of less expensive hydraulic maelunery. Inquiries are now on foot, and an opinion 
is gaining ground that the barrage could neither be the most safe nor the least expensive 
plan of irrigation.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

NUBIA AND KORDOFAN. 

Nubia, tlie ancient Ethiopia, is, for a great part, a country of rocks, rtrearas, 
mountains, aml,plains. It is ^supposed to extend over a surface of 350,000 
square miles, and the amount of the population is unknown. It is divided into 
Lower Nubia, thrcpigh which the Nile flows amidst rocks and mountains, and 
Upper Nubia which lies chiefly between the triangle formed between the White 
Nile and the Blue Nile. Divided into Sennaar, Shendy, and Halfah. From Buha, 
plain of Shendy rich. 

When the civilization now in progress advances from Egypt, from the Red 
Sea, and from the coast south of the straits of Babelmandel, into Nubia, Abys¬ 
sinia, Slioa, Kordofan, and Darfour, a region capable of providing abundant 
products will be open to enterprise and commerce. In illustrating the great 
national advantages of North Eastern and Eastern Africa, and the influence 
which* the policy of Mehemet All may have over the destinies of those regions, 
we have drawn up the following sketches from the travels of Drs. Holroyd and 
Riippel, and from manuscript statements and letters sent us by Dr. Beke, who 
has, during the last three years, been travelling in Egypt, the coasts of the Red 
Sea, and the interior of Abyssinia and Shoa. 

“ The pa$ts of Egypt and Soodan which Dr. Holroyd visited are those comprised between 
Alexandria and Sennaar on the Blue Nile, aud the White Nile, as far as Monkara, or Wed 
Sliellaye, and El Obeid, the capital of Kordofan. This latter place is at the extremity of 
the pacha’s dominions in the south-west of Africa. The country of Nubia, comprised 
within the pacha’s dominions, is situated 24 deg. N. latitude between Essouan and Wady 
Ilalfah, near the second cataract in 22 deg. N. latitude, extending south from Essouan about 
150 miles. The inhabitants of N ibia enjoy more privileges and are under less restraint 
than those of any other place subject to the pacha. It is rare to find here deserted vil¬ 
lages ; the Fellahs are not often seized for military service because the population is small, 
and the territory confined to the narrow valley inclosed between the mountainous banks of 
the Nile, and probably from a fear that those left would betake themselves from the valley 
of the Nile to the Desert. They are occasionally' pressed into the barbs employed by the 
government, but this they do not regard as a banishment, from their native soil, as circum¬ 
stances may carry the boats into which they have been pressed to the villages to which they 
formerly belonged. It does not appear that there has been an increase in the population of 
Nubia since Mehemet Ali has been Viceroy of Egypt, if, perhaps, we except Derr, the 
capital, which contains a thriving aud increasing population : at the same time the inha¬ 
bitants have not diminished. The population appears nearly stationary. Derr is ttys resi¬ 
dence of a kaschef, and the’ pacha has appointed a Nubian, who seems to give general 
satisfaction; and, though he obeys the orders of the divan with rigour, and governs with 
discipline, he is not guilty of acts of tyranny and oppression. In Nubia, Mehemet Ali 
has adopted a better plan of government, by trusting to native sheikhs, .rather than placing 
each village under Turkish kaimakans, or Arab soldiers; a system which, though adapted 
to the Arabs, is obnoxious to the Nubians. In many places the cultivable land is only a 
few feet in width, increasing in others to a quarter of a mile. The best land is between 
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Korosko and Ibreem (the Desert reaching to the edge of the river on the opposite bank), 
and the islands which are formed by the alluvial soil of the Nile. The shadoof, or pole and 
bucket, is not used for irrigation in Nubia, but as a substitute we find a water-wheel, with 
buckets for raising the water, of a rude construction, and which requires the draft of two 
oxen at a time, though six or eight are wanted to relieve those which are fatigued. 

“ The productions.of Nubia arc hennah grown Kalabshe, &c., wheat, barley, dhouira, 
dates, and a little coffee; and a calculation was made by Burckhardt, who is even now- 
tolerably correct, that between Ivorosko and Ibreem no less than 20,000 date-trees were 
taxed by the government, the tax upon each of which averages about one plotter. The 
people do not wish to grow much more grain than is sufficient for their use, and to answer 
the demands of the pacha, 'i he commerce of Nubia is limited, the inhabitants having re¬ 
course to the bazaar of Essouan for commodities which they require, or trusting to the mer¬ 
chants casually passing to the Belled of Soodan, with whom they barter dhourra and dates 
for articles brought from Cairo or Upper Egypt. The Nubians art a fine strong hard¬ 
working, industrious people ; they possess a considerable share of pride and natural courage, 
and condemn most violently the unnatural propensities which are common among the Turks 
and many Arabs. They arc independent in their feelings, and though they have suffered 
from injustice practised upon them by the Turks, they still retain sufficient spirit to resist 
wanton attacks. The women arc remarkable for their chastity, and their feelings are social 
and domestic. The men are generally dressed in a large shirt of blue or white calico, and 
shoes or sandals. Some allow the hair to grow, whilst others shave the head and wear the 
tagheea and turban. The women dress in cotton dresses, or content themselves by arranging 
a fold of cotton round their bodies and bringing it over their heads They devote them¬ 
selves more to agriculture than manufactures. The women spin a little cotton yarn, and 
make mats, baskets, and plates of the leaves of the doum trees. There are very few schools 
among them, and a mau who is able to read and write is accounted a person of considera¬ 
tion. The munificence of the pacha iu establishing public schools in Egypt is not yet ex¬ 
tended to ^ ubia. The seminaries for instruction are private. If the Nubians were well 
governed they would be an improving, as they are a high-spirited people; but Turkish 
misrule has had the effect of eradicating, in a great measure, those good qualities for which 
they were formerly renowned. 

Tue Be].li.d op Soodan.— The country to which this name has been jjiven by the 
I urks is that situated to the south of Wady Halfah, commencing at Wady Alika, extending 
eastward to the Red bea, southward to Abyssinia and the parts beyond Gebel Fungi, Denka, 
and Gebel Juiba, and westward as far as Bornu ; and thus it appears they include many coun¬ 
tries under this denomination which are not subject to Mehemet AH Pacha. Freni Wady 
Halfah the population is very scanty as far as Scmneh, only a few cottages being occasionally 
noticed. At Scmneh there was formerly a small village, but it has been lately abandoned, and 
the only habitations at present are those of the sheikh ank kaimakan. The villages at Tan- 
joor, Okme, and Dal are also decreasing daily in size and population. Sak-i-yet el Abt 
is a hamlet which lias sprung up witliiu the last fifteen years, in consequence of the Nile 
having deposited sufficient soil for the employment of five irrigating wheels. Nearly oppo¬ 
site Sak-i-yet el Abt is Aamara, a village surrounded by a large plain ; the former exhi¬ 
biting many ruined huts, and the latter much laud out of cultivation. The isfnnrl of Sy 
commences a little to the south of Sak-i-yet el Abt, is about ten miles in length, of an 
elliptical form, and about a mile and a half in width at its broadest part; the population 
here has diminished considerably. Here are several ruined villages, and much land of the 
richest quality out of cultivation. It is asserted by Burckhardt, that in his‘time a large 
quantity of excellent wheat was produced on the island. The cultivable land on the wist 
bank, flhich.is scarcely more than a few feet in width, increases at Derr Hammeed : 
here gram and cotton arc grown, but the principal article of commerce is dates. The 
dates of Derr Hammeed have long been celebrated for their large size and fine flavour, and 
the groves are continued with little intermission along the banks of the Nile to Donirela. 

In this fine of route the dates in greatest request are those in the southern part of Sukkot, 
and through the whole province of Mahass; from hence they are export*! to Dongola, 
Meroe, Berber, Shendy, Cartoom, and Kordofan. Koyeh is pleasantly situated at the bend 
of the river; here senna grows indigenous. Tinareh is a large village, and the population 
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arc hi tolerable circumstances, and the land in better order. Goorgote and KokC; are vil¬ 
lages of considerable size; the inhabitants in tolerable circumstances, and abundance of 
cotton and grain produced. Here are many merchants, and a caravan leaves Goorgote 
once or twice a year for Darfoor, from whence it returns with slaves. Koke is the residence 
of a kaschif, the governor of the Mahass, as Abbah is of tlie governor of Sukkot and the 
Batn el Iladjar. At Ilannek (the third cataract of the Nile) and at llaffeer are many 
ruined habitations, and much land untilled. At this latter place there is a large quantity 
of indigo produced. The bazaar of Haffeer is held on Thursdays ; it is large, for the Belled 
of Soodau, and numerously attended. The thidgs exposed for sale are principally those 
consumed by the peasants of the country, and very little produce from Egypt or Cairo 
find its way into this market. All the peasants preferred selling their banmia, onions, 
sandstone containing muriate of soda, &c., for dhourra, rather than money. The pacha 
has here an indigo n'puufactory. The island of Argo is about thirty miles in length, and 
six or seven in the broadest part. It is a magnificent island, formed by the rich alluvial 
deposit of the Nile ; it contains seveval villages ; its population has diminished under the 
Turkish system of government; its productions are grain, cotton, indigo, and a few dates ; 
but, from a deficiency in labour and capital, not more than one-tenth of the land is applied 
to agriei Itural purposes, and that portion close to the banks,—for here, in consequence of 
the absence of canals and periodical rains, the interior is useless. The men are agricultu¬ 
rists, and to many of the houses are attached hand-looms for weaving a coarse cotton cloth, 
which the inhabitants use for a covering; the best is made in the Mahass, aud is called 
“ soap cloth,” because the thread is washed with soap before it is wove. The women are 
employed in spinning cotton yarn ; a few of them, and the children, look after the flocks. 
On the banks of the Nile they breed some cattle, sheep, and goats ; but the largest flocks 
of sheep, goats, aud camels are reared by the Bedouins in the desert. 

“ Jvew Donr/ola is a place of some consideration. It is the seat of an aga who com¬ 
mands the kaschifs from the second cataract to the country of the Monasir Arabs. The 
town contains a large number of inhabitants, including the military troops and their 
families. The town has sprung up since Mchemet Ali has subdued the country, and is a 
thriving place, because all the caravans from Kordofan, and most of those from Kartoom and 
Scnnaar, pass this way, cm route to Cairo, in preference to traversing the Great Nubian De¬ 
sert from Ab#o flamed to Korosko. Agriculture is here much neglected ; for immediately 
in the neighbourhood of New Dongola are some thousands of acres uncultivated, in conse¬ 
quence of the want of cattle and population, and the difficulty and expense of irrigation. 
Here the pacha has an indigo manufactory, from which he derives a considerable 
revenue, as well as from letting the duties, which are farmed to an aga. The customs are 
let for a specific time. A duty is exacted of 30 piasters the camel-load upon goods passing 
through New Dongola, and ] 5 piasters are levied upon each head of slaves which are brought 
through on their way to Lower Egypt and Cairo. The bazaar is principally supplied with 
coarse calicoes, common printed cottons and handkerchiefs, a little rice, sugar and coffee, 
hardware, shoes, kumaradeen aud scents for the women. The trade is earned on by mer¬ 
chants who have purchased their goods at Cairo, anti who dispose of them by retail to the 
owners of the stalls in the bazaar. Butcher’s meat is obtained with difficulty ; but excellent 
bread is made by the natives of Cairo. There is also a daily bazaar for sheep, goats, cattle, 
camels, asses, wood, vegetables, Ac. Goods are transported from Wady Halfah to New 
Dongola by camels, and the merchants most commonly travel on the west hank of the Nile, 
as they invesUmoney in dates in the Mahass which they may have obtained for articles that 
they liavc sold on the road from Cairo, and which yield them a considerable profit higher 
up the country. The merchants having purchased from the government or soldiers part of 
the produce of the Gazzua, and the caravans from Kordofan, which pass the Desert of simric 
to Debbah, do not generally leave until the autumn, as they arc in a measure indebted to 
the periodical rains for a supply of water along tins line of road. 

“ After leaving New Dongola the first place of any consideration is ITnndnk, formerly a 
town of some importance, but has beeu rapidly dwindling into ruins. Much indigo is pro¬ 
duced in the neighbourhood, and there is a manufactory. There are also large granaries 
for wheat, dhourra, and barley, belonging to the government, and a considerable quantity is 
always housed iu these magazines. 
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“ Old Dongola, formerly a place of great consideration, is situated on the east bank of 
the Nile ; from the prevalence of northerly winds the sand has been carried from the desert 
towards the river, so that it lias surrounded the houses, and in many of them the inhabitants, 
from this cause, are obliged to enter through the roof. The town is in ruins, presenting a 
melancholy spectacle, containing about 300 inhabitants, and appears to have been aban¬ 
doned, since the trade has been transferred to Ne t w Dongola. There is no land capable of 
cultivation around Old Dongola and, in fact, almost all the east bank of the river, be¬ 
tween the two Dongolas, is useless for agriculture, in consequence of the daily accumulation 
of sand .towards the river; there were some quantities of grain found here in tne government 
shoonahs, the produce of the islands in the vicinity, and part of the land on the opposite bank. 

“ Debbah is only remarkable as being the residence of a kaschif, Containing govern¬ 
ment magazines, and being the point at which caravans start for Kordofan. 

“ Ambukol is situated about a mile from the Nile; the cultivated land extends from 
the village to the river, but only a small portion is tilled, though much more might be 
used were the facilities for irrigation increased. A north-easterly wind blows almost 
universally, and in consequence the government permits the captains of all lioats ascending 
the river to press the men employed at the water-wheels to tow the boats to the next 
wheel, or until persons arc found to relieve them—a system of oppression which falls 
heavily on the peasantry, as it not unfrequently happens that several boats pass the wheels 
during the same day. 

“ Between New Dongola and Ambukol less land is waste on the islands than on the 
banks ; most of them arc tolerably well cultivated, and produce abundant crops ; the pea¬ 
santry, however, appear in a state of great po\ erty. There is a bazaar at Ambukol every 
Tuesday and Friday; that on the former day is best attended. The principal articles 
are dhourra, cattle, sheep, goats, asses, butter, grease, and cotton; the latter of excellent 
quality. 

“ The inhabitants of Ambukol are good Moslims, and abstain rigidly from the use of 
ardent spirits, whilst many of the people of New Dongola drink arrnkee to excess.” 

The sheikh, Mahomed Sala, with whom Dr. Ilolroyd lodged whilst at Ambukol, in¬ 
formed him tliat, “ The taxation upon each water-wheel annually is 302 piasters ; the 
expense of erecting a wheel is 180 piasters, exclusive of labour; the vumber of head of 
cattle employed at each wheel varies from four to eight, and the price of each head is from 
100 to 150 piasters. An average crop of dhourra from one wheel is 40 ardebs ; one crop 
of dhourra is produced during the year. Whether the crop of dhourra is good or bad, two 
ardebs go to the government in lieu of 30 piasters, and this 30 piasters is deducted from 
the 302, the tax levied upon each wheel. An ardeb of barley is received by the govern¬ 
ment instead of 15 piasters, and wheat at the same price. If the farmer grows wheat or 
barley, he only gives one ardeb to the government, instead of two, as is the case with 
dhourra. The price of wheat in the bazaar is 50 piaster!; dhourra, 30 piasters ; barley, 25 
piasters. There is no tax upon cotton. Indigo must be sold to the pacha, as he monopo¬ 
lizes the privilege of manufacture. The government pays 12 piasters the cantor for it, as it 
is pulled out of the ground green, andvincluding the wood. The most profitable thing for 
the agriculturist to grow is dhourra. Guereer is a small village a few hours eastward of 
Ambukol, situated on the batiks of the river, is renowned for its bazaars, which are held on 
Tuesdays and Saturdays for the sale of cattle, calves, sheep, goats, asses, dates, coarse 
cotton cloth, perfumes, and grease, &e. 

“ A largp quantity of indigo is grown near Meroe; there is a manufacture fqr it at Meroe. 
There are 1177 water-wheels under the kaschif of Meroe; of this number 1000 pay the tax 
of 302 piasters each to the government. The remainder, belonging to the sheikhs, are 
taxed #nly tjiro piasters each per annum, and they are permitted to possess as many as they 
please. The prices at the government magazine are as follow:—Wheat 25 piasters the ardeb, 
barley 17 piasters, dhourra 17 piasters, and they are all of the very finest quality. , The 
quantity of grain collected in the pacha's magazines at Meroe is sometimes enormous. 
About five years ago they contained at one time 16,000 ardebs. 

“ Whefi the government requires butter for the military rations, it levies this tax upon 
the water-wheels. It pays 25 paras a rottolo, and resells it at 30 paras. The value of 
butter of the same quality in the bazaar varies from one and a half to two ps.” 
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Dr. Holroyd says, “ The character of the people of the Sheggea is much altered since the 
visits of JBurckhardt, Waddingtou, and Ifanbury (vide * Modem Traveller,’ vol. ii., p. 246). 
1 found them, in 1837, reduced to poverty and the greatest state of degradation by Turkish 
misrule and Mahomedan despotism. They are no longer an independent people. Tlicir 
grain does not incommode their granaries, but, as soon as thrashed, is conveyed to tho 
magazines of the government, and th«i* cattle are seized for the pacha. Their reputed 
wealth is nominal; their possessions limited. They are hospitable by compulsion or from 
motives of gain, and in some instances from fear. Very few schools exist among them. 
Those who can read and write are called fichet\s or saints. The learning of their most 
learned men rarely extends beyond a superficial knowledge of the Koran. They are super¬ 
stitious to the highest degree, lliey are all Mahomedans, and abstain from the rise of 
vinous and spirituous liquors. The women are dissolute, and prostitution is common in all 
the large villages, jpheir merchants have dwindled into mere pedlers, who carry their 
wares from one bazaar to another through the province. Coats of mail are no longer seen 
amongst them, and they have given up carrying weapons of defence. The independent 
yeoman is now reduced to the grade of a common labourer. He knows liberty only by 
name, and his courage is changed to cowardice. It grieved me to see so great an altera¬ 
tion in ^ province which formerly bore so high a character for courage, hospitality, and in¬ 
dependence. 

“ At Berber I observed a great deal of rich alluvial land uncultivated ; it had been 
tilled not many years ago, as in several places I noticed ruined water-wheels and small ca¬ 
nals which had formerly been used for irrigation. I may state here, generally, that between 
Berber And Kartoom much land is idle, which might be advantageously employed in the 
production of grain and tobacco, but especially of cotton and indigo. There is great room 
here for colonization. Abbas Aga is the governor of Berber ; lie is au excellent person, 
though rigid in the administration of justice, and rules with a rod of iron. A short time 
previous to my visit a man stole from him an amber mouthpiece. The thief was detected, 
found guilty, and immediately condemned to be placed at the mouth of a cannon and 
blown to pieces, which punishment was carried into effect. Just previous to arriving at 
Berber, a merchant happened to be travelling in a boat with a person who was carrying 
specie for the govivninent. During the absence of the latter, the former entered the cabin 
of the boat, broke open a box, and abstracted 50 purses (about 250/. sterling). A man was 
taken up on suspicion, and Abbas Aga ordered him to receive 1000 lashes with the korbadj, 
and his right hand to bo burnt, to extort confession, and inform him where the money was 
deposited. In spite of protestations of innocence the whole of the punishment was carried 
into effect. The re is and crew were then summoned to be punished ; they declared also 
tliat they were innocent; and the former said it was useless punishing them, as the only 
person who had entered the cabin was the merchant. The reis aud crew being liberated, 
the mcrcliaut was taken before the tribunal of justice; lie received 1500 lashes, and during 
the whole time insisted that he was not guilty. Abbas Aga then ordered his feet to be 
burnt; before this was carried into effect, fear induced the merchant to confess that he was 
the thief; he showed where he had buried the money, and, upon excavating, the 50 purses 
were found. The tribunal of justice decided that all his effects and merchandize should be 
sold to pay his debts, and that his right hand should be cut off, but, instead of this latter 
part of the sentence being executed, it was afterwards decided that the criminal should pur¬ 
chase throe slaves at 500 piasters each, and liberate them. The innocent man who was 
punished so severely, received from the government as a recompense, 100 piasters ; and the 
tribunal decided that the merchant should also pay something more itl addition, after he had 
liberated the three slaves and liquidated his debts. 

“ Abbas Aga was making a canal at Berber; he had pressed 500 or 600 fellah? into his 
service, and obliged them to work 12 hours a day ; they were not paid a single para, and 
they were obliged to maiutain themselves. Overseers were placed over them, who lashed 
them unmercifully, and especially during the time of the governor’s visit. 

“ Berber contains between 8000 And 9000 inhabitants. It is the rendezvous of the 
slave-merchants from Sennaar and Kartoom, who proceed to Cairo by the desert *of Korosko. 
Considerable traffic in slaves is carried on here ; the value of an adult negro is 450 piasters, 
of a female about 500 or 600. There is a daily bazaar, badly supplied, aud ill attended. 
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The vendors of grease appear to have the most to do. I found a liimbashi at Berber 
raising troops for the Iledjaz; he had been there six months, and had procured 800. These 
rccniits were slaves pressed by the government from the fellahs, and seized for 300 piasters 
each, though the intrinsic value in the bazaar was, in most cases, half as much again. 

“ Eddahmer, formerly a town of considerable size and trade, is now fast going to 
* decayand the population is decreasing, and njucli land is uncultivated, which appears 
to have been used when the town was in its prosperity; the houses in the town, 
like those of Berber, are built of mud, of a square form, and isolated. Many of them are 
now roofless, the walls only remaining. The bazaar is tolerably well supplied, and there 
were cattle, sheep, and goats for sale. I purchased five Iambs about eight montlis old, for 
‘29 piasters. El Beggrouweeah is on the site of the ancient Meroe. Thd land is exceed¬ 
ingly rich, but that only is cultivated which is on the bank of the river. The cultivable 
land is about half a mile in width; what is cultivated is sufficient f for the wants of the 
people. Indigo grows here very luxuriantly. The inhabitants betweeu Berber and 
Kartoom are addicted to lying to a greater extent than any other people I have met 
with. 

“ The only place worthy of remark between El Beggrouweeah and Sliendy is Boaydah, 
where the peasants manufacture a coarse salt, which they dispose of in the bf^aars of 
Sliendy and El Metenmeh. 

“ Sliendy presents a miserable spectacle, the effect of Mebemet Ali’s wars fifteen 
years ago. It is in ruins; the walls of many roofless houses are still standing ; here 
and there one finds a house roofed, repaired, and inhabited. A bazaar is held on 
Mondays and Thursdays, and here were camels, cattle, sheep, goats, and asses for Sale, as 
well as straw, jars, salt, onions, baskets, plaited straw, beads, cotton, cloth, grease, and 
a few common articles for the consumption of the country. There was very little dhourra 
and wheat in the bazaar ; but what there w as of the former was of the yellow variety, and 
the grain remarkably fine and large. The senna plant is indigenous, both in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Sliendy and El Metenmeh ; it abounds in large quantities, and is of first-rate 
quality. 

“ Nearly opposite Sliendy is El Metenmeh, where a large bazaar is held on Fridays. 
The goods for sale were similar to those of Sliendy ; there were more camels, and a 
quantity of raw cotton and coarse cotton doth manufactured here, and* for which this 
part of the country is celebrated. Some of these pieces of cotton were ornamented with 
deep crimson worsted borders, and they are worn by the men over a calico shirt; they are 
highly esteemed in the neighbourhood. From El Mctemneh caravans proceed to Meroe or 
Ambukol. Little trade is earned on at El Metenmeh, except with merchants en pas¬ 
sant, and at Shcndy none at all, Kartoom and Berber having superseded the commerce of 
Sennaar and Sliendy. 

“ Between Shendy and Benagga Kebeer the land still continues rich, but very little of 
it is cultivated. At Benagga Soreiah, 1 was informed by the sheikh that during the last 
year eighty men were taken by the government for soldiers from his village, and ordered 
to the Hcdjaz, but that most of them difed on tlic road betweeu Berber and Souakim. The 
sheikh of Benagga Kebeer took 2o0 mounted Moggrebins with him in the expedition 
against Abyssinia; and of this number I heard that all were massacred except six.” 

* Kartoom, situated at the confluences of the two great branches of the Nile, is the 
seat of government, and has sprung up since Soodan has been conquered by Mehemet Ali 
Pacha. It contains about 16,000 inhabitants. “ The two principal merchants,” says Dr. 
Holroyd, “ are M. Vizierc, and .Soliman Aga, a Turk ; the former is a Frenchman, and has 
many years been engaged in trading first between Kordofan and Cairo, and subsequently 
between*'Kart»om and Cairo. For some years he enjoyed the monopoly of gum arabic, 
but the pacha having discovered that he was realizing a considerable sum by his specu¬ 
lations, refused to renew his contract; he therefore went to Kartoom, and was allowed to 
have the sole privilege of purchase and sale of Abyssinian coffee; liis exertions and success 
again excited the envy of the Pacha, and after M..Viziere had brought to Cairo at one 
time, about\wo years ago, 400 camel-loads of coffee, the viceroy declared that the mono¬ 
poly should be held by the divan. 

“ The goods adapted for the market of Kartoom are broadcloth, calico, chintzes, 
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pistol-belts, saddles and saddle-cloths, bridles, rice, tea, sugar, soap, niislimish, kuina- 
rudeen, sweatmeats, shoes, rugs, crockery, hardware, lanterns, Ac., aud some macaroni, 
vermicelli, wine, and a few other luxuries for the resident Europeans. There arc stalls 
in the bazaar for the merchants, and a daily market for necessaries for the peasants, and 
perishable articles. Most of the selling is conducted by means of criers, who act the part of 
auctioneers ; and one may be seen disposing at the same time of many articles of wearing 
apparel, guns, a mouthpiece, a dromedary, aud two or three head of slaves. Each article 
is disposed of to the highest bidder. 

“ Merchandize is transported from Cairo todvartoom by the Nile to Korosko, then by 
camels by the great Nubian desert to Berber, and from thence by the river to Kartoom ; or 
to New Dongola,^in the manner alfcady mentioned, and from thence by water to Ambukol, 
and across the desert of Bayudah with camels to Kartoom; or lastly from Dongola to 
Ambukol or Meroe, ajid then across one of the deserts to El Mcteiniioh, and from thence 
by water. The slaves are brought from Kartoom, generally, either by Berber and the 
great Nubian desert to Korosko, or by El Metemueh, Ambukol, New Dongola, &c. 

“ Almost all of the houses at Wad Mecliiiah are built of straw, a general substance for 
habitation in the Belled of Soodan.” 

Dr. Jiolroyd says, “ There are bazaars in the desert near Wad Medinah, the one held at 
Sorreebah, and the other at Selmneeah, which furnish all the requisites for the peasants, 
and which are attended by the people for many miles round. I visited that of Sorreebah ; it 
is held on Mondays and Thursdays, and the village is about five miles from the Nile. The 
road to it is over a plain of rich alluvial soil, apparently formed by the Nile. I noticed that 
dhourra J had been produced in some patches after the rains, though all might be used, and 
the whole might be made available for a succession of crops if proper means were employed 
for artificial irrigation; but the want of capital and labqjir prevents this land being em¬ 
ployed. I purchased two sheep at the bazaar for nine piasters. There were several sandal 
makers, and a pair might be bought for 10 or 20 paras. Several blucksmitlis were employed 
in making knives, spear-heads, &c.; and some workers in leather were engaged in making 
knife sheaths, scabbards, and in covering heggabart or amulets. Between Wad Medinah 
and Sennah there are very few villages. I observed only one water-wheel, and that in 
ruins and useless. The hanks of both sides of the river are sparingly cultivated ; it is well 
adapted for grain, indigo, tobacco, and cotton; the peasants only grow sufficient dhourra, 
after the periodical rains, to satisfy their wants during the year; during a great portion 
of the year they live in idleness. 

“ Since Seminar has been subject to Mehemet Ali it has lost all its trade and much of 
its importance. It is fast going to decay, and exhibits many fragments of ruined habita¬ 
tions; the houses are generally of straw. The principle articles of manufacture are mats, 
straw covers for plates, silver zurfs, amulets, weapons of war, knives, &c. There is a daily 
bazaar in which the most ordinary articles are exjiosed for sale. 

“ About a mile and a half from Sennaar is the village of Kiulero, where a large market 
is held twice a week; in addition to the articles just mentioned there were sandals and ivory 
bracelets for sale in abundance, as well as provisions adapted to the wants of the natives. 
The principal merchants in Sennaar are Hassan Santa Lober, Mahmood, liis brother, and an 
Armenian named Yackoob. The first is the one who does the most business; he is a 
native of Sennaar; he is the proprietor of, it is said, at least 100 slaves; aud about SO 
females are permitted to prostitute themselves, each paying a dollar a month, and finding 
her own maintenance; aud should any of them bear clnldren he sells them as soon as they 
can be separated from their mothers. I made some purchases of him; had great difficulty 
in bringing him to terms, and, when I succeeded, the bargain was greatly in his favour. 

“ The system of pressing men to tow the boats on the Blue Nile is sanotioneJ by the 
government; and on the White River women are seized for the same purpose. The 
people through the Belled of Soodan are extremely superstitious, and put great faith in 
amulets. 

“ From Wad Medinah I proceeded through Aboot and Mon&kil to Monkara or Wad 
Shellaye on the White Nile. * 

“ Aboot is situated about twenty miles from Wad Medinah; between these two places is 
a dead level, the land of the richest quality, bnt from the want of capital and population. 
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little is cultivated, and that little only after the commencement of the rainy season, when 
the peasantry are satisfied with a crop of dhourra or wheat sufficient to maintain themselves 
during the year. A bazaar is held once a week ; it is ill supplied, badly attended, and little 
business domg. At four hours (10 miles) from Aboot is Mondial, where a bazaar is held 
weekly, and is said to be the largest and best attended of any in the desert; the peasantry 
and merchants bring.their wares from a great distance to this bazaar. The land is not cul¬ 
tivated between Aboot and Moimkil. From Monakil to Monkara the land is generally 
excellent; it might all bo tilled and yield a considerable profit to the husbandman. I have 
come to,the conclusion that the country from Gcbel Moel, near Sennaar, as faf fis Kartoom 
to the north, and probably to Aleis to the west, has been formed by the alluvial deposit of 
the Nile. The soil is precisely similar to the deposit wlticli the Nile mattes near its banks. 
Then it is almost all plain, hardly any hills or rises, and the Nile, even now during its 
increase, reaches to within two or three feet of the top of its banks, ^both in the Blue and 
White rivers. If a canal were cut from Wad Medinah to Monkara, with branches north 
and south, almost all the land might be used for the production of indigo, cotton, tobacco, 
grain, &c. Much might be accomplished by means of tanks for collecting the rain-water, 
and also by sinking wells. 

“ Monkara is a boat-building station of the pacha. There is a great quantity,,of wood 
in the neighbourhood, but little of it is used in the construction of the barks, as larger and 
better timber is found at Aleis and in the country of the Shillooks. I observed 18 or 20 
pair of sawyers at work, and 5 boats on the stocks ; the sawyers arc slaves or prisoners, and 
are paid 10 piasters a month and rations. Between the White Nile and lil Obeid, the capital 
of Kordofan, are many villages. The land is a light, sandy soil, and only suitable for the 
growth of dhukn, a grain from which excellent bread is made. But to satisfy the demands 
of the government, much of the dhukn had been seized from the people, and in many places 
the natives were making bread of a seed called askunit, which abounds in the desert, and 
which possesses a purgative power, especially to those not habituated to it as an article of 
food. The increase of population at El Obeid has been rapid : the town now containing, it is 
said, 30,000 inhabitants. * 

“ The duty upon mcrcliandize entering or passing New Dongola is 30 piasters the camel¬ 
load, without any reference to the kind of goods transported ; a duty is,also exacted, upon 
entering Kartoom, of one-tcntli of the value of the goods ; thus, if a merchant takes 1(H) 
pieces of calico to Kartoom, he pays a duty amounting to the value of 10 pieces. The duty 
upon goods entering Kordofan is 150 piasters the camel-load, and this is exclusive of the 
duty at New Dongola. 

“ I heard that at Kartoom a man was discovered having stolen a saucepan from Kor- 
schid Pacini, and the thief was sentenced to have his right hand cut off', which was actually 
done. A French gentleman was robbed in his dwelling-house at lvartootn of 6000 piasters, 
and the thief was punished with transportation with hard labour at the boat-building 
station at Monkara, where he received pay and rations the same as the slaves and other 
convicts. 

“ The monopolies of the pacha at . Kordofan are— 1st. Gold and silver, but especially 
the former ; and though great vigilance is adopted, still much is sold clandestinely to private 
individuals. The price of pure gold here is 450 piasters the ounce, which ounce is equal to 
6£4 grains, apothecaries’ weight. English silver is bought and sold by weight against Spanish 
pillar dollars. Both metals are free from alloy. 2d. Cattle-hides, which the government com¬ 
pels the people to sell at 3 piasters each, and sheep-skins at 20 paras; th«$e are sent to 
Cairo, and the Pacha disposes of the former there for 75 piasters each. 3d. Gum arabic, 
for which the government pays to the peasants at Kordofan 150 piasters the camel-load of 
5 quintals, apd the same quantity is worth at Cairo from 1200 to 1300 piasters. I was 
told that 5000 camel-loads of gum arabic were sent from Kordofan to Cairo during the last 
year. The pacha also takes from the peasantry and farmers cattle and camels. 

“ I could ascertain little about the fiscal system of the pacha in Soodan. His revenue 
is derived from his monopolies, consisting of Abyssinian coffee, gold, indigo, gum arabic, 
hides, taxation upon the water-wheels, letting the customs, and his purchase of cattle and 
camels ; and though he derives considerable advantages from these sources, I was informed 
that his expenditure in Soodan exceeded his revenue annually by 14,000k, and (hat he holds 
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♦his country under the present system of tyranny and oppression, because he has never for¬ 
given, still Jess forgotten, the fate of Ismail Pacha at Shendy. 

“During my travels in the Belled of Soodan, I must acknowledge that I received the 
vciy greatest attention from the Turkish governors, especially from Korschid Pacha, of 
Kartoom, Mustapha Bey, of Kordofan, and Abbas Aga, of Berber. All my requests were 
attended to immediately ; and they, in short, offered me every facility in prosecuting my 
observations and researches. Kartoom*is an important post; it has Sprung into a place of 
consideration within fifteen years. It was a village not containing more than 200 inhabit¬ 
ants whop, Mehemct Ali first made it the seat of government for Soodan, and now 
it contains 15,000 or 10,000 souls, and is daily increasing both in size and population. 
A resident thei^ would be a chejjk upon the government, without which I fear that slave- 
dealing, though it may be abolished in Cairo, will still quietly be carried oh in sonic parts of 
Soodan.” 

Since Dr. Hofroyd travelled five years ago in Nubia and Kordofan, the policy 
of Mchemet Ali towards that great region has been greatly changed. The fol¬ 
lowing is an account of his visit to that country in the autumn of 1838 : 

“The pacha’s attention was long before directed to Nubia and Soodan, with the view 
of abolishing the slave trade, and to introduce a reformation in the customs, commerce, 
and agriculture of the inhabitants. He repaired thither in person, embarking in a steamboat, 
on the loth of October, 1838, accompanied by his confidential attendants, and several 
scientific persons, collected, not only from his own country, but from the continent of 
Kuroji#. In passing the cataracts be had to endure hardships, and was exposed to con¬ 
siderable danger. After passing the first cataract, he had to remain during a night, without 
provisions or attendants. In the attempt to pass the second, the boat in which he ivaj 
seated was dashed violently on the rocks, and it was with difficulty that he effected his 
escape, while the vessel was carried away with the current. On the 11th of November, the 
cataract of An nek was reached : it appears from the narrative, that this was the first at¬ 
tempt that was ever made to pass it. From Dongola he crossed the Desert to lvartoom, 
the capital of Semyiar, at the confluence of the Blue and the White Nile ; he proceeded 
along the Blue I^ile, where he was joined by some pupils of the schools of language and 
mineralogy. At Fazoglo, hearing of depredations committed, according to custom, by a 
tribe of mountaineers on their more feeble neighbours, be despatched a force against them, 
under the command of a superior officer, who returned with 5-10 prisoners. His highness 
had them brought before him, and he addressed them at great length on the odiousness 
and barbarity of stealing and selling tlmir fellow-creatures ; then, wishing to join example 
to precept, suffered them to depart, after having distributed to every one ten days provi¬ 
sions, and providing dresses to five of the chiefs. Learning that some prisoners had been 
taken at Kordofan, he ordered th£m to be dismissed, with permission to return home, or to 
establish themselves as cultivators on the banks of the White Nile, issuing at the same time 
a manifesto, declaring that the qiiaras or slave-hunts were strictly forbidden ; and that if 
any quarrels should arise between neighbouring trilses their differences were to be brought 
before the governor-general, who would decide them. 

“ At length lie arrived at the mouth of Fazangoro, where, after inspecting the gold 
mines, lie laid the foundation of a town, which he called by his own name and to contain 
houses for 1500 families. 

“ The chiefs of the country showed their readiness to co-operate with him, l>v offering 
a much larger force for the working of the mines, which he, however declined. 

“ He pays his workmen wages, and provides them with dresses adapted to the climate; 
he h.os granted land to Arab, agriculturists for the formation of model farms, fiippftvd them 
with the necessary implements and animals, ami declared them to be exempt from taxes for 
five years. The soil of Seminar is extremely fertile, and said to readily return sixty for 
one; tlie dowrnh grows quickly, and produces very rich ears; animals and wood abound ; 
cotton succeeds at little cost, and produces more wool than that of Egypt, which is cul¬ 
tivated at a great expense. Cultivation has been neglected. * 

“ The pacha invited an assemblage of the Sheikhs, made them presents, and addressed 
them, according to our translation, as follows: 

VO!.. II. 2 Jf 
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“ 1 The inhabitants of other parts of the world were formerly barbarians ; they have 
had instructors, and, by labour and perseverance, they have civilized themselves ; yon 
have heads and hands like them ; do likewise ; you will also raise yourselves to the rank 
of men ; you will acquire riches and secure enjoyments of which you can at present, from 
your profound ignorance, form no conception. 

, “ 1 you have a vast extent of land, plenty of cattle, and wood : your population is 

numerous, your men strong, and your women fruitf.il. Hitherto you have had no guide : 
you have one now, you have Melicinet Ali. I will show you the road, and lead you to 
civilization and to happiness. In every country, except yours, the value of 4 labour is 
understood, and a preference for good and useful things is common. Men devote them¬ 
selves with ardour to trade, which produces wealth, pleasure, and glory—pords which you 
cannot even comprehend. 

“ ‘Egypt itself is not an extensive country ; yet, by the industry of its people, it is rich, 
and will become more so: distant provinces are acquainted with it# and the region of 
Sennaar, which is much larger than Egypt, produces little, because its inhabitants remain 
as idle as if they were without life. 

“ ‘ Understand well that industry produces all things ; and that without labour nothing 
can be had.’ 

“ The pacha then explained to them the advantages of agriculture and of corrmerce. 
llis auditors arc said to have been astonished at what they heard, begged him to take 
them into Egypt that they might he instructed. ‘ Von had better,’ he said, ‘ send your 
children there; they will learn more readily l»ocause they are younger, and will remain 
longer useful to your country when they return. 1 will place them in my school^ ; they 
will learn there that which is useful and ornamental. They shall be my adopted children ; 
and when they are sufficiently instructed in the sciences, I will send them back to he a 
comfort and joy to you, and a glory to your country.’ 

“ The sheikhs readily accepted the pacha’s oiler ; each wished to send his children into 
Egypt ; the most powerful among them, named Abdel-Kadir, having no son, asked the 
privilege for his nephew. 

“The pacha then recommended Ahmed Pacha to labour for the welfare and civili¬ 
zation of the people of Sennaar ; and said he should return the next year in order to judge 
of the progress that might he made. * 

“He departed on the following morning, and returned to Fazoglo r on the 1st of 
February, and addressed similar exhortations to the sheikhs of that district. He then pro¬ 
ceeded to Kartoom, where he rejoiced to find good effects from his recent visit ; some 
land, then waste, being on his return in full cultivation. 

“ lie visited the White Nile, and on returning to Kartoom, he commenced the building 
of a Christian church. 

On leaving the country, he proclaimed the freedom, of trade in Indigo, which the 
provinces of Dongola and Berber produce in considerable quantities, and ordered the 
governor to supply implements and other necessaries for the improvement of its cultivation. 
He theu embarked with his suite, leaving M. Lambert with the charge of making two 
reports; one upon a projected railroad‘in that part of the desert which separates Ahu- 
Muhammed from Kurusku ; the other on the formation of a canal between the White 
River and Kordofan, destined to furnish water for the irrigation of the land, and to faei- 
litfcte the carriage of the iron ore of the mines. The cataracts were repassed on his 
return ; and on the 14th of March, the cannon of the citadel of Cairo announced to Egypt 
the arrival of the viceroy, after an absence of five mouths and four days.” . 

The effects of the pacha’s visit to Nubia, and the measures he adopted to 
suppress slaVcry, have been, considering all the circumstances of the country, 
satisfactory. We will advert to them again when noticing the Mussulman slave 
trade. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

RESOURCES AND TRADE OF THE STATES OF AFRICA, EXCLUDING EOYI'T. 

• • . 

Africa. —Notwithstanding tlic great fertility of many of its.regions, Africa 
scarcely enters into the statistics of civilization, if we exclude Egypt and the 
European settlements. The want of broad inlets from the sea and the pestiferous 
nature of the vegetation of the low lands through which the rivers falling into 
the Atlantic flow, and the vast breadth of sandy deserts which extend over a great 
portion of the broadest part of this quarter of the globe, have no doubt been 
among the leading causes of its barbarism. 

In Africa, nearly all forms of government, or rather misgovernments, are found, 
from theocracy and despotism, to the most licentious anarchy. 

Tlfe small Arab state of Damer, in Nubia, is a monarchical theocracy 
Senegambia, the States of Fouta-Toro and Fouta-Jallon, are described as 
oligarchical theocracies. 

The Empire of Bornou, which extends in Central Africa from the mountains 
of the Moon north to the Desert, has an absolute warrior Arab Scheik, and a 
Sultan, who shares the honours of the throne: the authority of the latter 
may, however, fie considered only nominal. 

The governments of Morocco, the Barbary States, Darfour, Benin, Yarriba, 
Bordou, Bourb Jolof, the country of the Fcllans, Moropua, Ashantee, and all 
Guinea, are despotisms; in which, with considerable exception in favour of 
Morocco and the Barbary States, the grossest ignorance, brutality, and tyranny 
prevail. , 

In Abyssinia, and some other States, both monarchical and feudal despotism 
rule in absolute force. 

In the country of the-Mandingoes, Camcroons, Bonny, and several small 
states, various forms of Republican government prevail. 

In Benguela, anarchy and despotism prevail. • 

Sennaar had, until lately, an absolute king. A council, or assembly of chiefs, 
now exists, which assumes the right of deposing and condemning the king to death. 

The Quacas are like the Hindus, divided into castes; the Arabs are jttached 
to the distinction of hereditary rank ; and the Mamelukes, like the Moors and 
Turks of Africa, and the Indians of North America, admit generally no other 
than personal distinction. 

The Caffres, and other erratic tribes, are under no other thdh chieftain 
subordination. 
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In Madagascar, among the Ova race; in Abyssinia, and in some other 
states, hereditary privileges are common. 

M. Douville says, of South A igritia, “ that in this vast country all the 
principal tribes, or states, are under monarchical governments, more or ldfcs 
* remarkable in their‘forms, and in which the sovereign governs according to fixed 
laws, or if lie fails to do so, the chief persons of the State convoke a general as¬ 
sembly, for the purpose of deposing Into. 

“ Among the Dcmbos, and several other nations of these p?rts of Africa, 
titles of nobility form the recompense of certain determined actions or services. 

“ The crown is hereditary, but restricted to qualification for governing, by 
the heir not having been guilty of any tyranny or illegal act; which is determined 
by the general assembly of the people convoked by the chief nobles. The tribute 
paid to the sovereign is scarcely sufficient for his subsistence; and his family 
are, in consequence, subjected to cultivate the soil for their maintenance. The 
wives and daughters of the chiefs labour also in the same way.” 

Barbarism, cruelty, and ignorance may be said to constitute not only the 
character of the several governments, but of most of the nations of Africa. 
Little progress has been made among them in agriculture, the arts or commerce, 
since the time when Herodotus wrote. On the west, coast, the intercourse'with 
Europeans has made the people expert in their dealings; but except in the use 
and repair of firearms, they have learnt but little else of European art. 

In regard to the statistics of Africa, we are unfortunately almost compelled to 
say with Balbi, “ that the title of African statistics ought to be rejected as ab¬ 
surd and nearly to agree with him in persisting in liis first determination of 
excluding Africa, Oceanica, and the greater part of Asia, from his “ Balance 
Politique da Globe.” 

Africa may be divided into seven great regions. 

1. The Region of tiie Nile, which we have qomprised under the heads of 
Egypt, Nubia, and Kordofan. 

2. Region of the North, which is situated between the Mediterranean 
and the great desert of Zahara, and extending from Egypt west to the Atlantic, 
generally known to the English as the States of Barbary: namely, Morocco, 
Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli: M. Balbi designates this division the Region du 
Maghreb, or Arah-ct-Maghreb; Contree du Couchant. 

In this region despotism, military ana-elly , Is/amism , and the Mortsco-Arabic 
language prevail, but many other dialects are spoken. The inhabitants may be 
considered chiefly as of Arabic, Saracenic, and Amazig," or Berber race ; among 
the whole it is estimated there are nearly 1,000,000 Jews, 200,000 negroes, and 
several European renegades. The French population, military and civil, are not 
included. fThe soil and climate of this region ripen the choicest productions. 

3. The third Region comprehends the vast desert of Zahara, west from 
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Fezzan, and Darfour to the Atlantic, and south from the Barbary States to 
Senegambia, Soudan, and Bornou. 

4. The fourth Region comprehends Nigritia, or Western Africa, extend¬ 

ing from the south boundary of the Western Desert to the south boundary of 
Benguela, in about latitude 16° south. . 

5. The fifth Region comprehends the Cape of Good Hope colony, the 
country*oY the Caffres and Hottentots, and the extensive dry desert coast north of 
of the Hotteqjfcot country, tq Benguela; and on the great unknown Southern 
Desert. 

G. The sixth^Region, or Eastern Africa, extending along the sea-coast, 
and to an unknown inland limit, from Delagoa Bay, in latitude 26° south, to the 
frontiers of Abyssinia. 

7. The seventh Region, comprehends the states of Abyssinia and So- 
maula* extending from Cape Ras-Asscr, or Guardafo, to Zeylah, and along the 
Red Sea to the territories of the Pacha of Egypt. 


CHAPTER X. 

RESOURCES AM) TRADE OE THE FIRST REGION. 

* 1. EMl'IRE OF MOROCCO. 

The Empire of Morocco is the most powerful of the Barbary States. 
It occupies the north-west of Africa, from 2S deg. 50 min. north, to 35 
deg. 40 min. north, and 9 deg. of longitude, from the Atlantic cast to the boun¬ 
dary of Algiers. Its superfices are estimated at 130,000 geographical square 
miles; its population at 6,000,000; and by some at 8,500,000. The latter is 
probably correct. Although rudely cultivated, its soil yields, in abundance, 
wheat, of excellent quality, barley, maize, olives, hemp, and cotton; lemons, 
grapes, figs, oranges, almonds, and most fruits and forest trees. The sugar-cane, 
tobacco, date, palm, and cotton thrive where cultivated. Wood for con¬ 
struction is scarce; but cork-trees, oaks, and other trees, grow on the slopeg of 
the mountains, and white cedar in some parts. This country with ordinary in¬ 
dustry would be one of the most productive in the world. Islamism, however, 
wherever it extends, seems to wither industry. 

Pasturage is followe'd in preference to agriculture, and the number of goats is 
very great. 

It; has mines of iron, tin, copper, antimony, and salt; the latter only appear 
to be worked. * 

The domestic animals are several varieties of camels; two species of goats ; 
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horned cattle (which are small); sheep, one kind of which affords excellent wool ; 
Arabian horses, deteriorated in the breed, mules in great number for general use, 
poultry and bees are reared in great plenty; the lion, panther, and hyena, prowl 
in the woods. On the borders of Zahara, ostriches are plentiful. 

Thl capital called also Morocco ( Merakaach ) contains about 70,000 inhabit¬ 
ants. This city is adorned with several mosques, with the principal palace, 
which is, said to be 4500 feet long, and divided into courts, and with* gardens, 
fountains, &c- , ( 

Treaties for the security of trade and navigation against piracy, and for the 
security of persons and property, have been concluded by England at various 
periods with the States of Barbary. Those with Algiers have, since 1830, merged 
into our treaties with France; and with Tripoli and Tunis into the treaty of 
1838 with Turkey. The numerous stipulations of several treaties with Morocco, 
are all of any value to trade or commerce embodied in the following 'treaty, 
which is considered as still in full force. 

Treaty between Great Britain and Morocco. Signed at Fez, 14th June, 1S01. 

(Confirmed 19th January, 1821.) 1 

Art. I. The English king may appoint one or more consuls in the dominions of the 
Emperor of Morocco and Fez; he or they may reside in any of the Emperor of Morocco’s 
ports, or in any of his towns, at the election of the consul, where he may think it convenient 
for his king’s subjects, or for the benefit of his commerce. 

II. The consul who may reside in the dominions of the Emperor of Morocco, shall l»o 
treated with the utmost respect, according to his employment, and his house and family 
shall be taken care of; they shall not bo molested by any body, nor affronted in any way 
whatever, and they who may be guilty of so doing, shall be severely pfinjshed, in order 
that thoy may serve as an example to others; the said consul may choose for his service 
cither Moors or others, and none of his dependants shall pay any tax, (which is commonly 
paid by the Jews,) nor any thing of the kind; the said consul may establish a place of 
worship, and hoist his national colours at all times, cither upon his house, within or without 
the town, or in his boat if he goes out to sea. The said consul shall be free from the pay¬ 
ment of any duties on whatever he may bring for his use, or the use of his house, in the 
dominions of the Emperor of Morocco. Should the saij consul be called home to his 
king’s service or otherwise, he shall not he hindered from going, or l>e stopped, either he or 
Ms dependants, or any thing that belongs to him : lie shall be at free liberty to go and 
come when he pleases; he shall Ik; treated with the utmost respect, and if any thing more 
should be granted to any consul of another nation, it shall also be granted to him and to 
his agents. 

III. English subjects shall he permitted to come, with their vessels and property of 
whatever kind, to any of the dominions of the Emperor of Morocco; they shall also be 
permitted to reside therein, as long os they please, and to build warehouses for their mer¬ 
chandise: the good friendship shall continue between the subjects of both natiotis for ever, 
so that no harm be done on either side. 

IV. Jlnglish subjects or merchants residing in the dominions of the Emperor of Mo¬ 
rocco, shall, themselves and their property, be in perfect secuKty: they may follow their 
religion without being molested; they may also choose a place proper for a burying-ground 
for their dead, and may go out with a corpse to bury it, and return in safety. They Sire 
also at liberty to send any of their agents, either by land or sea, for the purpose of their 
service, withput their being hindered or stopped; and if any English merchant should 
happen to have a vessel in or outside the port, he may go on board himself, or any of his 
people, without being liable to pay any thing whatever. 
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Y T . English subjects shall not be compelled to sell their property, or to make purchases 
unless at their own option, and no Moor shall take any property belonging to an English 
subject, unless it be given by the good will of the proprietor, or by mutual agreement; the 
same shall be practised towards Moorish merchants in the English dominions. 

VI. No English subject shall be answerable for any debts, contracted by another indi¬ 
vidual, unless, under his own baud, he be responsible for the same. 

VII. Disputes between Moorish subjects and English subjects, shall be decided in the 

presence of the English consul, provided the decision be conformable to the Moorish law, 
in which^ijjse the English subject shall not go before the Cadi or Ilacam, as the consul’s 
decision shall suffice. ’ 

VIII. Shovel any dispute occur between English subjects and the Moors, and that 
dispute should occasion a complaint from either of the parties, the Emperor of Morocco 
alone shall decide the matter; if the English subjeet be guilty, he shall not be punished 
■with more severity?,than a Moor would be; should he escape, no Other subject of the 
English nation sliall be arrested in his stead; and if the escape be made after the decision, 
in order to avoid punishment, he shall be sentenced the same as a Moor would be who had 
committed the same crime. Should any dispute occur in the English territories, between a 
Moor and an English subjeet, it shall be decided by an equal number of the Moors residing 
there and of Christians, according to the custom of the place, if not contrary to the Moorish 
law. 

IX. Moorish subjects who escape from the Emperor of Morocco’s dominions, and go 
on board of any English ship of war, or to any of the English ports, shall be restored to their 
county, without being sent as prisoners ; and English subjects who come to the dominions 
of the Emperor of Morocco, whether from their own country, or from any other place near 
the Barbary coast, such as Ceuta, from whence they may have made their escape, shall be 
delivered up to the consul or his agent, in order that they may be embarked for Gibraltar. 

X. Renegades from the English nation, or subjects who change their religion to embrace 

the Moorish, they being of unsound mind at the time of turning Moors, shall not be 
admitted as Moors, and may again return to their former religion, but if they afterwards 
resolve to be Moors, they must abide by their decision, and their excuses will not be 
accepted. • 

XI. If any English subject turn Moor, and have in his possession effects or papers 

belonging to English subjects, he shall deliver them up to the English consul or his agent, 
in order to their being returned to tlieir respective owners. ^ 

XII. English subjects, resident in the Emperor of Morocco’s dominions, either in peace 
or war, are at liberty to go to their own country, or elsewhere, either in their own or in 
any other vessel; they may dispose of their effects or houses, &e., and take their value 
with them, as also their families and servants, even though they should have been bom in 
Barbary, without impediment whatever; and the same shall be practised towards Moorish 
subjects residing in the English dominions. 

XIII. When an English subject dies in the Emperor of Morocco's dominions, his effects 
shall not be searched or touched by any of the governors, but shall be delivered into the 
hands of his executors, or his heirs, if present; bftt if no heir or executor appear, the con¬ 
sul or his agent shall be executor for the same, he taking an inventory of all such effects 
found, to be delivered to the deceased’s heirs or executors. If the deceased made no will, 
the consul or agent shall hike charge of the effects, in whose possession they shall remain 
until the heir appears. If any debts were owing to the deceased, the governor of the place 
shall assist and compel the debtors to pay their debts to the consul, or bis agent, to be kept 
for the heir. 

XIV. All the treaties concluded between the English and the Moorish agent, arc to be 
considered as extending to any territories the English may have in Gernuu.y, aud to their 
inhabitants, the same as if they were natives of England, as also to Gibraltar and its inha¬ 
bitants, who shall be considered as natives of London; they shall also extend to any other 
town and its inhabitants, which may hereafter be under the dominion or protection of 
England, as if they were included, from the beginning, in the treaties. o 

XV. English subjects, in addition to what is mentioned in those treaties, shall enjoy 
any other privileges which other powers enjoy at present, and if hereafter any further in- 
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diligences be granted to any other power, the greatest share shall be extended to this friendly 
nation by the Emperor of Morocco. 

XVI. The navigation between the English subjects and vessels and those of the 
Emperor of Morocco, shall be free, and if an English man-of-war or privateer meet at 
sea, with a Moorish man-of-war or merchantman, the latter shall not be hindered of their 
^navigation, provided they are furnished with their passes given to them by their respective 
governors, certified by»the English consul or his agKsnt; but, if no passport be found on 
board, certified as above, the vessel being under Moorish colours, and the greater part of 
the crew being Moors, it shall not be molested or hindered of its navigation. , , 

XYTI.* If a Morocco man-of-war meet tvith an English vessel at sea, not being in the 
English sea, the Moorish man-of-war may send his boat with two officers, pn board of the 
English vessel to examine her pass ; the two officers only shall be permitted to go on 
hoard; and, after so doing, the boat shall return, and the vessel continue its voyage : if an 
English vessel come - out of a port with which the Emperor of Morocco jnay he at war, or go 
into it, no mariners, pilot, or strangers shall, in either ease, he taken from it; nor shall any 
one ho allowed to search the said vessel for the purpose of taking any ammunition or goods 
from the English vess.el, under the pretence of receiving them from the captain as a present, 
or otherwise; and all prizes taken by the King of England’s ships, and met with at sea by 
the Emperor of Morocco’s cruisers, even without a pass, shall not be molested or hindered 
from their navigation, a letter or affidavit, either of the captain by whom the capture was 
made, or of the governor of the place from whence she sailed, being- deemed sufficient. 

XVIII. The Emperor of Morocco’s cruisers, and his subjects, shall not cruise near the 
English ports, so that the commerce of the said ports -be interrupted, nor shall English 
vessels so cruise near the Emperor of Morocco’s ports. 

XIX. If a Moor of the Emperor of Morocco’s subjects lie on board a vessel of a nation 
with which the King of England is at war, and the vessel happen to be taken a prize, 
neither the Moor nor liis effects shall be seized, but shall be liberated ; the same shall be 
observed, if an English subject be found on board a vessel with whose nation the Emperor 
of Morocco may be at war, and which may he taken as a prize, the English subject and his 
effects being liberated. 

XX. If an English vessel capture a prize, anil bring it into any of the Emperoi 
of Morocco’s ports, the vessel or cargo may be sold without being hindered^ by any body, or 
the prize taken away wheresoever they please. 

# XXL If an English vessel run from a vessel with which it nifty he at war, and 
come within gun-shot of the Emperor of Morocco’s ports, the latter shall he fired upon 
anil the utmost shall he done to protect the former: the same condition shall he 
observed in respect of tile Emperor of Morocco’s cruisers, when near the English ports. 

XXII. If a Morocco cruiser meet with a vessel of any nation, under convoy of an 
English cruiser, such vessel shall he considered as belonging to the King of England, 
she being under the protection of the English, and the Morocco cruiser shall not de¬ 
tain her, or hinder her navigation, on any pretext whatever; the same shall be prac¬ 
tised by the English, if they find a vessel under convoy or protection of the Emperor 
of Morocco's cruisers. • 

XXIII. Cruisers belonging neither to Morocco nor England, but having a pass 
from a nation with which the Emperor of Morocco or the King of England may he at war, 
shall not be allowed to enter any port of either party, nor to sell a prize therein, neither 
shall they be allowed to take any stores or provisions, Excepting only such a quantity of 
provisions as may be sufficient for their voyage home. «, 

XXIV. If vessels of a nation with which the King of England is at war, enter any of 
the Emperor of Morocco’s ports or hays, wherein there should happen to be English ves¬ 
sels, it shall n«,t be permitted to the enemy to do violence to "the English, or to molest 
them in any way, nor shall the enemy be permitted to follow an English vessel from 
the harbour till twenty-four hours after her departure; the same shall bo practised 
towards vessels of the Emperor of Morocco in English ports. 

XXV. If an English fleet, cruiser, or merchant-ship, come into a port of the Emperor 
of Morocco, or into any of his hays or rivers, and want provisions, they shall be allowed to 
buy what is necessary, at the current price paid hv other nations that are at peace. 
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XXVI. Packet-boat*) furnished- with the King of England's pass, or with a passport 
from the person authorised to despatch king’s packets, shall be considered as ships of war. 

XXVII. The inhabitants of Gibraltar, which is under the English command, as also 
the inhabitants pf any other town which may hereafter be in the possession of the English, 
shall be considered as native Englishmen, and be permitted to travel, and navigate, and fish, 
under English colours, with the governor’? pass, without being hindered or molested. 

XXV III. Vessels of either party, or its subjects, that enter into the ports or bays of 
either party, and do not choose to come into harbour, or to anchor in the port, being bound 
for auother place, shall not be obliged to exhibit their cargoes, nor to sell any part of 
them, nor shall they in such case Ik; searched. 

XXIX. If an English vessel land part of its cargo in any of the Emperor of Morocco’s 
ports, it shall only pay the duties inward, on the quantity landed, but not for the remaining 
part of the cargo, wlqph has not been landed, aud it shall be at liberty to depart with the 
latter to any place whatsoever. 

XXX. No English captain shall be compelled to take on board of his vessel any pas¬ 
senger or person, or goods belonging to any person whatever, against his will, nor shall the 
captain be compelled to go to any port without his consent, nor be prevented from going 
where he pleases. 

XXXI. If a subject of the Emperor of Morocco freight an English vessel, for the pur¬ 
pose of loading or taking passengers from one of the emperor's ports to another ; and, on 
his voyage, be driven by the wind and weather into another of the Emperor of Morocco's 
ports, he shall not pay any anchorage or other duty whatever in such port. 

XX XII. English vessels meeting with distress at sea, and entering any of the Empe¬ 
ror of Morocco's ports to repair their damages, shall be allowed to come in, and shall be 
assisted with all requisite stores, &c., to continue their voyage to their destination. 

XXXI1T. If an English vessel strand, or be wrecked on the Emperor of Morocco’s 
coast, it sliall be protected and assisted in every respect as becoming friendship; the vessel, 
and what may be saved from such wreck, sliall be delivered to the consul or his agent, for 
the use of the owners ; and the crew shall be at liberty to depart when they please: the 
same shall be observed, iu a similar ease, towards the Emperor of Morocco’s vessels on the 
English coast; and if any English vessel be cast away at Wadnuu, or the sands uear, the 
Emperor of Morbceo shall do his utmost to ensure the safety of the crew, and their being 
sent to their country; the English consul or his agent may also use his endeavours in* 
procuring their liberty, and shall be assisted in that object by the governor residing near 
the place. 

XXXIV. If an English subject, or person under the King of England’s protection, 
come to the dominions of the Emperor of Morocco to load provisions, he shall be allowed, 
on payment of the existing duties, to export them to other Christian nations, with which he 
may be at peace, it being understood that their coming over for that purpose shall be at 
proper seasons of the year, or once or more, according as may be agreed upon, ps he is not 
permitted so to come and export without stipulation, and out of season. 

XXXV. If English ships come to a port where »hips of -other nations happen also to 
be, and want a supply of provisions, and the place do not afford sufficient to satisfy both, 
it shall be divided in proportion to the number of vessels, and shall be paid for at the cur¬ 
rent market price, without its being permitted to the ships of other nations to take more 
than their portion ; and if, henceforward, the garrison of Gibraltar should be in want of 
provisions, provided they be abundant in Barbary, the Emperor of Morocco shall permit 
their exportation, for the use of the troops, and the inhabitants, at the same duties that are 
paid, by other nations at the same period. 

_ XXXVI. If an English subject come to the Emperor of Morocco’s ports with ammu¬ 
nition or naval stores, he shall not pay any duty for the same. 

XXXVII. If an English subject have imported any merchandize into the Emperor of 
Morocco’s, ports, and have paid duty thereon, and choose afterwards to remove the said 
merchandize to another of the Emperor of Morocco’s ports, he shall not pay any further 
duty; and if any goods be smuggled by subjects of either party, the goods which they 
have smuggled snail be seized, but no other punishment shall be inflicted, to serve as an 
example to others. 

vor,. tr. 2 o 
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XXXVIII. All the treaties concluded with Muly Ishmael, Muly Abdala, and Muly Ma* 
homed Ben Abdala, shall be in force without alteration ; excepting such articles as may be 
contrary to this treaty between both parties. 

XXXIX. If any of the subjects or cruisers of either party break through these treaties, 
either by mistake or purposely, the peace shall not, therefore, be disturbed, but shall con¬ 
tinue 'until after a complaint be made to the respective king; and if any subject of either 
party be guilty of an infraction of those treaties, he sliidl be severely punished by his king. 

XL. If a rupture of the peace happen, and war ensue (which God forbid)^ all English 
subjects, as also all Morocco subjects, of whatever description, may proceed to any part of 
the world they please, with their families, property, and servants, whether bom in Barbary 
or not, on board the vessel of any nation, and six months’ notice shall be given to them, in 
order that they may have time to dispose of their effects, and settle their affairs ; and, during 
the said six months, they and their property shall continue in safety, without being molested ( 
or injured in any way, on account of the declaration of war ; and they shall he assisted by 
the respective governors in recovering their debts without delay ; the same shall be practised 
with the Emperor of Morocco’s subjects in the dominions of the King of England. 

XLI. This treaty of peace, concluded between the Emperor of Morocco and the King 
of England, shall be published to the subjects of both parties, that the conditions iqpy not be 
concealed, and copies shall be given to the governors and commissioners of imports and 
exports of the Emperor of Morocco, and to the captains of his cruisers, this being the end of 
the abovementioned articles, concluded on the foregoing date, which corresponds with the 
14th June, 1801, of the birth of Jesus, the Messiah, Son of Marv. Peace to him. 

(L.S.) MULEY SOLI MAN. 


Explanatory Articles between Great Britain and Morocco. Signed at Fez, 

19th January, 1824. 

The preceding treaty was produced before the Supreme Lord of the Believers, Emperor 
of the Muselms, the Honourable Emperor Mulan.a Abderahnian lien Mulana J lisham, Ben 
Mulana Mohamed Ben Abdala, Ben Mulana Ismael, whom may God protect,—on the part 
of his Majesty the King of Groat Britain, King George the Fourth, Ky James Sholto Dou¬ 
glas, his ambassador, and his consul residing at Tangier, for the purpose, of renewing and 
confirming the treaty of peace which has so long subsisted between the two governments, 
as it appears in the present treaty, consisting of 41 articles, produced by the said consul, 
sealed by our sanctified Lord Mulana Soliman, whom may God have in his glory. 

His Majesty the Emperor of the Faithful has been pleased to order that the said treaty 
should be read in his presence, for liis Majesty’s information, and after having heard the 
contents of the different articles, one by one, ho approves of what his uncle has done for 
the benefit of the subjects of both nations, and confirm", the said treaty, from the 1st Ar¬ 
ticle, wherein it is mentioned, that his Britannic Majesty shall have one or more consuls in 
the Empire of Morocco, to Article 41, inclusive, excepting the two Articles, 7 and 8, which 
have been altered as follows: 

VII. All disputes that may arise between Moorish and British subjects shall be 
decided by the governor of the place, the chief judge, and the British consul, and in case 
either of the parties disapprove of the decision, he is at liberty to appeal to the emperor. 

VIII. If any dispute arise between Moorish and British subjects, or those under his 
Britannic Majesty’s protection, and that serious personal injury he experienced by either 
party, in consequence of such dispute, the Emperor of Morocco alone shall ddeide the cause. 
If the English subject be guilty, he shall not be punished with more severity than a Moor 
would*be. t If the offender make his escape, no other British subject shall be apprehended 
in his stead. If the offender escape, before or after condemnation, from fear of pu¬ 
nishment, he shall be subject to the same sentence as a Moor would be under similar 
circumstances. Should any dispute occur in the British territories, the matter shall be 
decided according to the laws and customs of England, with liberty to make the cus¬ 
tomary appeals. 

This concludes the two beforementioned articles. 

Ratified by the Emperor of Morocco, at the Imperial Palace at Fez. the 18th Jumad 
the first, 1239 .—a. d. 19th January, 1824. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

TRADE AND NAVIGATION OF MOROCCO. 

Moo:.'<ob, on the Atlantic, has a good harbour for vessels of 150 tons, and 

a town with 30,000 inhabitants. 

■ ■> < , 

Rabut, has good shelter except with strong westerly winds. Population 

21,000, of which 3000 are Jews. 

Ei.-Araiche, is defended by batteries, and only admits vessels of 100 tons; 
but large ships anchor in the road. 3000 inhabitants. 

Darbeidah, a little town with good anchorage in its bay. 

Sa; fee, a town with 12,000 inhabitants, and good shelter except during 
winter gales from the west. 

Tangier, within the strait of Gibraltar, has 10,000 inhabitants, and is a most 
conveniently situated port, yet it has little trade. 

Ceuta, belongs to Spain, has 3600 inhabitants, and little commerce. 

Tktuan, is a large town (20,000 inhabitants) a league distant from its har¬ 
bour, which is small. The road affords anchorage for large vessels, and the trade 
of the town with England is considerable. 

The following details, from the Lex Alercaloria of Beawes, describe the trade 
of the Barbary States previous to the year 17/0. 

“ The most’considerable ports arc Tripoli, Gouletta (the Port of Tunis), Algiers, and 
Sallee, in which last the principal trade of Morocco and Fez is carried on, though a good 
deal is done at Tetuan, and some at Arzilla, Aleasson, Azamon, Saphia, and Santa Cruz. 
The kingdom of Algiers has besides its capital, Tremeeen, Constantine, Bona, Bugia, 
Gigcry, La Call a, Cape Rosa, Colin, and that called the Bastion of France. 

“ Besides Gouletta, Tunis lias Biserta, and Port Fariana. The Tripolines have only 
the port of their city, with some few on the coast, where little or no trade is carried on. 

“ The European merchants have warehouses only in the principal cities, and rarely 
land in any others on account of the impositions practised upon them—trading among these 
people, as the saying is, pike in hand, being always on tlieir guard. 

“ Sallee is the principal port of the kingdoms of Fez and Morocco. 

“ European merchandize is immediately lauded and warehoused on its arrival, and 
afterwards sold by wholesale to the Moors or Jews, who send it to their correspondents at 
Morocco, Fez, Mequinez, Tarudant, and Illoe. The greatest part of the merchandize iiflt 
ported is consumed in these five cities, particularly at Mequinez, twelve leagues from Fez, 
where there are large magazines of the principal products of Morocco and the adjoining 
small states. What goods may remain undisposed of in these five towns are sent to the 
kingdom of Tafilet and Touat, where tile Arabians take them in barter for gold-dust, 
indigo, ostrich feathers, dates,* and occasionally elephants’ teetli. The gold-dust and ivory 
are brought by the Arabians from part of Guinea, distant about four hundred leagues from 
Morocco. The ostrich feathers come from Sura, a country towards the sea of sand, where 
the Moors and Arabians kill the ostriches in great numbers, and sometimes take them alive 
and bring them to Morocco. ■ 

“ The Beniscgriers, a people of Africa, in the province of Habat in the kingdom of 
Fez, have among them a nunfber of weavers and curriers, who carry on a great trade in 
linen and hides. There is also a trade in honey, wax, and cattle. 
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“ Santa Cruz in the kingdom of Morocco, on the confines of that of Sus, near to 
Mount Atlas, is a small town, and carries on a trade chiefly with Marseilles. 

“ Algiers, M. Savary says," contains above 3000 foreign families which trade has 
drawn there, though he supposes it arises from the sale of prise goods. 

“ Their imports consist of gold and silver stuffs, damasks, draperies, spices, pewter, 
iron, hhmmered copper, lead, quicksilver, small cordage, bullets, linen, sailcloth, cochineal, 
tartar, alum, rice, sugar, soap, cotton in wool and thread, copperas, gums, brimstone, &c. 
The quantity imported, however, is small, the natives depending principally on these 
articles being brought in by the prizes taktn by their privateers. Its exports consist prin¬ 
cipally in corn, olives, oil, figs, raisins, honey, wax, sheep, and goats. 

“ The Bastion of France is a small fortification and port in Algiers close to die frontiers 
of Tunis. It was given to the French by Soliman II. in 1561. The French have had it in 
their possession ever since. They pay for it 39,500 French livre^yearly. The French 
have also Cape Rosas, Bonna, and Colfa in their grant; from all which places they export 
annually some wheat, 11,000 measures of barley, 5000 of beaus, pulse, about 80,000 skins, 
wax, and wool. In their coral-fishery they take about 600 quintals yearly.” 
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125,54s 

12 

2 

21 

2 

71 

106 

2 

14 

8 


► 19,638 

44,398 

42,440 

43,162 

' 

W 

130,000 

186,864 

411 

30,054 

49,200 

161,349 

53,612 

264,251 

812,410 


live 


yacWyx^n7.T™t» n ^fo’S?'tSSSW'' thereen,cred ***«*»»**■».•■* 
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Numjser and Tonnage of Vessels which entered at, and cleared from, the States of Morocco, 

in the Year 1839. 


COUNTRIES. 

ENTERED. 

CLEARED. 

t 

number, i 
253 

toDrt. 

13,064 

3,227 

1,309 

074 

number. : 
300 

tons. 

15,945 

4,070 

3,322 

1,020 

827 


27 

32 


15 

28 


72 

79 


3 

600 

5 


2 

229 

0 

500 

. v .. .•... 



Total. 

372 

20,003 

456 

24,744 



The number of ¥rencli vessels engaged in the direct trade between the states of 
Morocco and France in the year 1839, amounted to 18, with a total tonnage of 1820 tons. 


Value of Imports into, and Exports from, the States of Morocco, in the Year 1839. 


COUNTRIES. 

IM PORTS. 

F X r O RT s. 

Fngland. 

£ 

457,760 

£ 

35),560 

France . 

82,840 

79,560 

1’nited State*. 

20,6K0 

11,560 

Portugal. 

7,560 

14,680 

Spain. 

7,160 

7,500 

Sardinia. 


12,200 

llelgium... 

2,320 

1,440 

Holland .. 

3 360 

.... 

Tunis. 


440 

Total . 

581,680 

481,000 


The principal articles composing the trade in 1839 were as follow: 


Imports. 

c Cotton. r ..... 

Ti.™e» of ;;;;;; 

t Flax And hemp. 


£ 

101,200 

<14,240 

11,720 

5,120 


Raw silk. 

Sugar, raw and refined... 

Metals—steel, iron, lead, tin and brass, 

Spices,drugs, and dyes..... 

Hardwares...... 

Tea. 

Porcelain, delf, and glasswares. 

Leather... 

Cotton wool... 

Paper .. 

Coffee. 

Empty casks. 

Sulphur.... - 

Taffia... 

Perfumery. 

Specie... 


£ 


272,280 


48,240 
27,900 
21,300 

19.400 

10.400 
0,800 
4,520 
4,120 
3,880 
3,720 
3,500 
2,920 
1,700 
1,300 

000 

135,400 | 


Exports. 

Fruits, fresh and dried. 

VVoi.l, and tissues of .... 

Olive oil. 

Wax, raw and manufactured 

Hides, raw, and tanned. 

Grain and Bmall corn. 

Oxen. 

Gums.... 

Hark and tan. 

Leeches . 

Fowls and eggs.. 

Ostrich feathers. 

Elephauts' teeth.. 

Gassoul (mineral soap). 

Specie... 


90.840 
84.720 
43 240 
38,900 
35,080 
33,080 
22,200 
19,360 
7,600 
5,400 
3,320 
2,160 
1,200 
880 
94,400 


“ By comparing the above returns for 1839 with 1838, we find a considerable increase 
in 1839; viz., in tonnage, of 2403 tons, and in the value of imports and exports, of 
272,040/., or 25| per cent. 

“ This increase has been principally in the value of specie imported from, and exported to, 
Tangier and Gibraltar. It will be seen that the greater portion of the trade of Morocco 
has been with England. <.-• 

“ The value of the trade between the States of Morocco and France, in 1839, amounted 
to 162,320/., of which 82,800/. was for exports from France. In 1838 the amount was 
nearly the same ; viz., 161,640. The fluctuations which have taken place since 1834 have 
caused a certain decrease in the trade between France and the States of Morocco. The 
chief decrease has been in sugar, while there was an increase in tissues of silk atti wool. 
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Statjbmbstt of the Trade between France and Morocco in the Year 1839. 


Import* from France to Morocco. 

£ 


f Cotton.. 

Ti«»ue« of]woVr.::::::::: 

( Flax and hemp 

5,280) 

5.200 ( 

.... 15,700 

4,900 f. 

320 J 

... 9,760 

Sugar, raw and refined 
Spices, drugs, and dyes ..... 


... 5^840 
... 4,120 

Taffia. 


... 1*360 




Tea. 






Specie. 1 .. 


... 36,720 


Export* to France from Morocco. 

Wool, and tisanes of ditto.. < 

Hide*, raw and tanned ... 

Fruit, fresh. 

Olive oil. 

Wax, raw and manufactured. 

Owns. 

ElejAianta' teeth... 


£ 

20,040 

10,880 

15,360 

10,160 

7,520 

4,000 

920 


British and Colonial Merchandize imported into Morocco during the Year 1839. 


ARTICLES. 

Quanti¬ 

ties. 

Value in Mo¬ 
ney Sterling. 

1 

ARTICLES. 

Quanti¬ 

ties. 

Value in Mo¬ 
ney Sterling. 




£ x. 

tf. 





s. 

d. 








249,826 

2 

1 

Arsenic. 

.boxes 

2S 

280 0 

0 

Gunpowder. 


41 

150 

4 

0 

Canvass. 

,. bales 

18 

274 2 

0 

!Hardware of all 

sorts, tin. 
















China. 

.boxes 

17 

128 0 

0 1 

Iron. 


051 

7/167 

11 

0 

Cloth, common woollen ... 

. bales 

287 

11.050 12 

0 

l*ead. 


3 

20 

10 

0 

— line. 

.. do. 

25 

2,127 13 

o! 

Logwood. 


12 

0 

0 

0 

— long, British. 

.. do. 

804 

31,151 3 


Mu-kets .. 

.boxes 

40 

1,380 

0 

0 

— ditto, Indian.. 

.. do. 

908 

30,109 0 

o ! 

Nutmegs. 


1 

2 

15 

0 

Cloves. 

• bhds. 

9 

470 10 

0 i 

Ochre, red. 


17 

20 

12 

0 

Coffee . 

. .bags 

323 

1,071 6 

6 

1 Pepper, black .... 


569 

1,030 

0 

0 

Cottons, brown manufactured 



1 Potatoes... 


70 

58 

10 

0 


bales 

2415 

1.8,398 12 

3 

Quicksilver. 


2 

15 

0 

0 

— of various sorts. 

.. do. 

1214 

45,003 2 

0 1 

Silk manufactures 

of India, 





Cotton thread.. 

.boxes 

297 

4,409 5 

0 1 

viz.—Bandanas and hand- 





Coral and beads. 

.. do. 

ii i 

438 0 

0 . 

kerchiefs. 


33 

2 277 

12 

0 

Copperas. 

.casks 

151 i 

214 2 

10 j Steel. 


114 

278 

0 

0 

Earthenware. 

crates 

21111 1 

1 385 4 

0 'Stirrups, Moorish . 


7201 

435 

0 

0 












Ginger. 

■ -baga 

918 i 

091 18 

9 ! 

Sugar, loaf. 


807$ 

10^021 

3 

0 





0 1 



* 174 

1,442 

2 

0 

Gum Benjamin. 

boxes 

131 ! 

1,252 15 

0 

Tea, different sized boxes..boxes| 

1430 

5,925 

9 

0 

Carried forward 


.... 249,*20 2 l | 

Total. 

.I 

.... 

299,100 19 

8 


Specie imported in all the porta of Morocco iu British vessels.£'100,757 10 0 

Specie „ „ „ in Foreign vessels. 32,231 15 0 


Value of Imports. 


£ Mean of 5 years. 1839 

1834 . 367,010^ 

1835 . 391,360 | £ 

1836 . 528,880 >. ...424,056 

1837 . 430,760 I 

1838 . 393,249 J 

1839 .t»81,680 


Value of Exporta. 


£ Mean of 5 year*. 1839 

1834 . .... 355,680^ 

1835 . 334,840 j £ 

18«.. 513,160 >....389,088 

1837 . 344,400 | 

1838 . 400,300 ; 

.. 483,960 


TRADE WITH FRANCE. 


•» Value of Exporta from France to Morocco. 

£ Mean of 5 years. 1839 

1834 . 124,200) 

1835 . 104,960 1 £ 

1830. 124,600 >....90,858 

1837 . 34,480 [ 

1838 . t . 66,040 J 

1839 .*. 82,840 


Value of Imports into France from Morocco. 


£ Mean of 5 year*. 1839 

1834 . 148,900) 

1835 . 98,800 £ * 

1836 . 104,920 >....108,792 

1837 . 35,080 

1838 . 95,600 J 

1839 . . . 79,500 


As a contraband trade is carried on to a great extent on the coast of the Barbary 
States, especially in Morocco, the above figures may be considered as much below* the 
actual amount of import trade. The most accurate returns give an increase of about one 
quarter to the value of imports. 
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Produce of Morocco exported from its principal Porta for those of Great Britain and her 
Dependencies. Also Produce exported to other Nations, during the Year 1839. 


For Porta of Crest Britain ond-her Dependencies. 

For Porta of other Natioi 

ns. 

aey 

A RTI C LES. 

Quantities. 

Value in Money 
Sterling. 

! 

j Quantities. 

Value in Moi 
Sterling. 




£ 

r. 

d. 


£ 

S. 

d. 

Almond*, r» .e>.. 

. .seroons 

1,1 HO 

58,372 

14 

8 

851 

4,980 

19 

1 

-bitter. 


1,070 

10,001 

12 

0 

219 

1,2S® 

8 

4 

Antimonial. 

.... bales 





506 

007 

0 

0 

Burk.»■. 

— t ii». 

19,800 

6,4.14 

2 

0 

100 

33 

15 

0 

Bailey. 

. . fampas 

1,7'J0 

205 

12 

« 

2,135 

r 300 

9 

2 

Baskets, new. 

..number 


14 

19 

7 

1,000 

3 

7 

6 

Beans . 

. .fauegas 

12,435 

3,750 

1 

6 





Bird seed... 






1,100 

371 

5 

0 

Car pete..7. 

....bales 

3 

60 

0 

0 





Commino seed... 

. .seroons 

80 

237 

1 

0 





Dates. 

... casks 

835 

2,984 

18 

11 

02 

192 

1 

0 

Dra. 

. seroons 

2*20 

155 

8 

0 





Egg.. 


371 

404 

18 

0 

90 

120 

0 

0 

Euphorbium.. 

... .seron 

13 

34 

2 

2 

43 

113 

5 

3 

Feathers, ostrich. 


17 

3,221 

0 

0 





Flour... 

. .seroons 

2,981 

2,759 

5 

G 

130 

208 

0 

0 

Fowls. 

. .baskets 

1,050 

1,480 

7 

6 

140 

87 

12 

0 

Garbanyos. 

.. fanega* 

130 

58 

10 

0 





Gassoal. 

. .seroons 

Ml 

179 

0 

0 

750 

600 

0 

0 

Gin gel a ne seed. 

.do. 

8 

18 

13 

8 






.do. 

2,253 

15,021 

7 

11 

070 

3,730 

4 

11 

Gum saudarach. 

. ... do. 

;ios 

3,129 

15 

2 

30 

200 

17 

6 

Dorns .. 


00 

73 

2 

6 

00 

135 

0 

0 

Hemp . 

.. . .bal -b 





2 

10 

0 

0 

Ivory. 


u 

348 

1 

7 

2 

143 

11 

0 

Leeches. 


1,032 

1,000 

9 

0 

2,630 

2,379 

*2 

6 

Linseed . 

..seroons 

01 

61 

0 

0 





Maize.?. 

.. fan egas 

.... 




4.058 

1,265 

4 

11 

Oil. 

.. .. pipes 

2,110 

30,100 

13 

3 

854 

10,300 

4 

0 

Orcbella weed. 

..seroons 

H7 

305 

18 

0 





Oranges ... 


502 

302 

11 

0 

700 

420 

0 

0 

Orris-root. 






14 

10 

11 

9 

Oxen. 

. .number 

2,072 

12,108 

19 

0 





Pepper, red.. 


21 

03 

0 

0 





Pomegranate peel.... 

.do. 

• 0 

02 

1*2 

0 





Bice.. 


7*25 

482 

12 

0 

200 

157 

10 

0 

Sashes, woollen.. 

. .number 

2,500 

500 

0 

0 

2,200 

440 

0 

0 

Sarsaparilla . . . 


*20 

100 

0 

0 





Sherp, live. 

..number, *241 

183 

0 

0 





Skins, calf. 


1,1135 

7,800 

5 

0 

075 

3,359 

18 

6 < 

— goat.... 


754 

2,341 

13 

0 

7,020 

32,931 

18 

6 

— sheep ..... 


731 

1,051 

2 

2 

5S0 

1,995 

2 

3 

Snuff.. 


•165 

278 

8 

0 

104 

62 

0 

0 

Sponges... 


1 

5 

0 

0 





Walnuts.. 

.. .ter.ions 

24 

147 

1 

0 





W ax. 


1,510 

21,248 

17 

9 

470 

8,174 

12 

8 

Wheat. 

,. .lam-pas 

24,853 

9.950 

17 

10 

13,844 

4.761 

7 

6 

Wool. 


5,315 

30,000 

| 

0 

18,1*24 

59.577 

1 

3 

— manufactured. 






80 

380 

0 


Various drugs.. 



83 

11 

3 





Total . 


.... 

234,880 

7 

11 

l .... 

139,482 

9 

7 


“ Of tile British vessels which arrived at Morocco in 1839, 77 entered at Tangier, 51 at 
Tetuan, and 25 at Mogador. The remainder entered the minor ports of Rabat, Mazagau, 
Dar-al-Baida and Saraiche. 

“ There was a great increase in the demand for British cottons and woollens tliat 
year as compared with previous years, while those from France had decreased. 

“The articles sent of late from England have been of a better quality, to which is 
mainly to he attributed the increased consumption, and they sell at fair remunerating 
prices to the importer. >. 

“British woollens are again in repute, and are preferred to French and German, 
because they keep their colour better. 

'* The value of British goods imported into Morocco in 1839 was declared at 299,100/. 
of which, in British vessels, 213,984/. 

“ The value of British goods imported, was declared at 35,977/. in British vessels, and 
47,888/. in foreign vessels : total imports, 382,965/. This amount, however, was probably 
one-third under the real value. The declared exports were valued at 188,936/. by British 
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vessels, and 185,426/. by foreign vessels: total, 374,362/. This amount is also believed to 
be far less than the real value. 

“ The ■ total declared value of-the produce of Morocco exported to Great Britain and 
her dependencies, during the year 1841, was 197,281/. sterling; and to all other nations, 
148,577/. sterling. Of the exports to Great Britain, &c. the principal articles were 
*fi334 ueroons sweet almonds, value 21,575/. ; 745 seroons bitter, 5718/.; bark, 18,940/. ; 
ostrich feathers, 399V. ; gum arabic, 17,211/.; Aides, 2206/. ; leeches, 6936/.; 147 pipes 
.oil, 2943/.; 2804 oxen, 13,594/.; calf, goat, and sheep skins, 32,552/.; 230lseroons wax, 
28 569/; wool, 27,000/. Of the export% to other countries the principal weW, calf, goat, 
and Bheep skins, 61,231/.; wool, 62,000/.; wax, 11,576/.; almonds, 2462/.; leeches, 
2708/.; oil, 1298/.”— Abstract of Consular Return. * * 

The principal manufactures of the city of Morocco are silks, embroidery, and 
leather, but all the arrangements are barbarous. The trade <Jf Morocco with the 
interior of Africa is conducted by caravans, the principal of which is that which 
accompanies the pilgrims across the whole continent of Africa, to the Red Sea 
and file tomb of Mahomet at Mecca. The value of investments in this caravan 
has been usually estimated at two millions of piasters. The caravans which 
penetrate the interior of Africa depart from Tetuan, Morocco, Fez, and Tardouan, 
and meet at Tafilet, in order to cross together over the Great Desert of Zahara. 
The trade of Morocco is greatly restricted by monopolies : among these are the 
trade in leeches and the coral-fishery. The cultivation of the soil is free, but 
none of the products can be exported until a duty is paid to the emperor, by 
those who have a monopoly under him of the export trade. These must renew 
their privilege annually. A competition arises between Jews, Moors, and others, 
to obtain this monopoly, which is accorded to those who agree'to pay the highest 
export duty to the emperor. In 1836 the export duty on wool was fixed at 4 
• piasters and 2 lbs. of powder per quintal — 119 lbs. avoirdupois. Since then 
the duty has been often changed, and the exportation of wool washed in the 
fleece prohibited, except from Mogador, on paying a duty of piasters = 40 
fr. per 119 lbs. avoirdupois. In all the ports except Mazagau 2 lbs. of powder 
is exacted, besides the export duty. In 1841 wool was allowed to be exported 
at a duty of 8 Spanish dollars and 4 lbs. of powder. The importation of unmal- 
leable iron was prohibited. 

The Import Duties are sometimes arbitrarily raised, and they are often 
corruptly levied; but 10 per cent on the value is the general rate of import 
duty: the value is, however, often underrated, by means of bribes or otherwise. 

The commission on sales is 2^ per cent, and the charges for landing goods, 
&c., about Is. 8 d. per package. 

Bulf charges and duties, especially export duties,‘are all arbitrarily charged 
and imposed in this barbarous yet naturally rich country. 

“There is no fixed duty for the anchorage (harbour duty) in the port of Morocco. 
The sum is named by the custom-house officers. The high or low price depends upon 
the good or»bad humour which the officer happens to be in; or upon the good or Dad 
understanding that might be existing between the consul, or foreign agents, and the 
custom-house officer^., £ brig pays from 18 to 27 hard piasters in one sum. 
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“ If a merchant vessel weighs anchor in order to land the smallest article of its cargo, 
or to take in victuals, the duty of anchorage sometimes is not claimed: at other times the 
whole is exacted, or else only the half of the duty; it entirely depends upon the caprice pf 
the collector. This non-fixation of duties is an obstacle in our capitulations with Morocco. 

Note .—The units indicated in this tariff show the relation with the French units 
hereafter mentioned. 


Poufed or rottolo {fntheoS ports . 

Quintal f at Mogador 

v tin the other ports . 

Hard piaster or silver dollar (composed of 1G ounces) 


kilogrammes. 
. 0.538 
. . 0.504 
. . 53.818 

. . 50.453 

5 fr. 25 d., or 4s. 2d. 


MERCHANDIZE. 


1’nitx 
T axeil 


No. 2. Import Duties, on— 

Iron.quintal 

Raw Bilk.pound 

Cochineal. do. 

Steel..... quintal 

Sulphur. do. 

Woollens and cotton. do. 

The duties on these are uniformly 10 
per cent at the present moment, iu all 
the ports of the empire, but are olten 
generally, or specially modified in cer¬ 
tain localities. 

No. 2. Tables of duties imposed 
upon exported merchandize. 

Oxen »nd Cows.head 

“Nate .— The Emperor of Morocco in 
his treaty with Kni’l.uid allowed the 
English 10 export for the provini.m- 
ment of Gibraltar 21.00 oxen on pay¬ 
ing a duty of only 5 piaster** per head. 

Wood for burning.per load of an ass| 

Bark for tanning ..quintal 

Woollen bolts.piece 

Charcoal.per -I ashes’ loads 

White wax.. quintal 


Duties 
iu Pia.-ters. 


2 

1 .* 

1,2 

2 

2 


MERCHANDIZE. 


Units Duties 
Taxed, in P.alters. 


I Yellow wax.quintal 

0 Leather (vide Skins), 

0 j Dates. do. 

0 i Elephants’ teeth. do. 

0 Gum arabic in rabats . do. 

0 — in the other ports. do. 

•— saodarach . do. 

Oil........ 

Note .—The exportation is per¬ 
mitted at Mngador as a special pri¬ 
vilege of this* port. 

Wool (same observation as for oil). 

Hides. quintal 

Oranges and lemons. 1000 in number 

0 Skins of oxen salted, at Mogador.quintal] 

— iu other ports.do. 

— tanned. do. 

— goat.-*.100 in number 

Morocco leather . dozen] 

Ostrii li feathers, choice white .pound 

11,2 —black. do. 1 

0 — not choice . do. 

11,2 Sulphur.quintal 

0 Moot's slippers.pair! 

0 Game.dozen 


P. 

10 

14 

4 

3 

2 

3 


prohibited 


do. 

71,2 

O 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11,2 

71,2 


Note .—At Mogador the duty on hides of oxen are augmented ono-tenth, not including 
the skins of salted beef which pay the special duty indicated above. 


CHAPTER XII. 

REGENCY OF TUNIS. 

The states of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, possess nearly if not the same na¬ 
tural advantages in respect to climate, soil, and productions as Morocco: the 
former now belonging or occupied by France, comes under the head of that king¬ 
dom. (Which see.) 

Treaties .—If the Bey of Tunis should not be deemed bound by the provisions 
of the Turkish treaty and tariff of 1838, he is, by former treaties with England, 
bound to charge no higher duties on the import trade of British subjects than 
3 per cent, and, in other respects, to nearly similar stipulations as those contained 
in the existing treaty with Morocco. * 

The state of Tunis has a more temperate climate than Morocco. This ad- 
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vantage is attributed to the Mediterranean breezes, and the ramifications of the 
Atlas mountains. The Bey is hereditary, but tributary to the Porte, from whom 
he receives the caftan, otherwise he is quite independent. The wool and wheat 
of Tunis are of excellent quality, and mines of silver, copper, antimony, and 
various metals are *said to abound in the mountain district. The superfices of 
Tunis is estimated at 40,000 geographical miles. The population at 1,800,000 
inhabitants, and by some authorities atr 3,000,000. The slave trade has*recently 
been abolished. (See slave trade hereafter.) , , 

The mineralogy of the country is little known. The ancient Carthaginians 
exported copper,*and there is a mine of quicksilversulphur is found and 
said to be abundant. A thin layer of salt increasing to a foot in depth, covers 
the bottom of the Skibbah lake when dry in summer. 

This country abounds with rich and fertile soils, but the extortions of the 
Bey disheartens the agriculturists, who, whether they cultivate much or little 
com, have seldom left them sufficient for their maintenance. They cannot under 
such circumstances be expected to be industrious, for the benefit, not of them¬ 
selves, but of the Bey and his subordinates. « 

The manufactures of Tunis are principally red caps, tarbouches, of which 
there are exported annually the value of 1,800,000 francs. Soap, at Susa 
chiefly. Some shawls and handkerchiefs. Wheat, maize, oranges, grapes, and all 
kinds of fruits; olive-trees, cotton, sugar-canes, carobs, saffron, and whatever is 
sown or planted, thrive in this fertile region. Horses, cattle, ^heep, buffaloes, 
and other domestic animals are bred. > 

None of the African states are more conveniently situated for trade. 

The exportation of wheat is not prohibited. We are utterly at a loss for any 
British consular returns, which give any information relative to this country, 
except of the mere navigation of Tunis. The following statement is condensed^ 
from the French consuls’ returns published in the bulletin of the Minister of 
Commerce. Among the exports, oil and wood are the most important. 

The value of imports in 1832 was estimated for duty at 13,103,600 francs = 
524,140/. ; the value of exports at 13,584,500 francs = 543,380/. 

The principal articles imported were cochineal, 847,700 francs; raw silk, 

785,000 francs; coffee, 337,400 francs ; sugar, 317,600,600 francs; Spanish wool, 
to make tarbouches, 269,100 francs ; woollen cloths, 180,300 francs; wine, 
105,200 francs; specie (Spanish dollars), 3,724,500 francs. 

The^ exports were red caps, or tarbouches, to Turkey, 1,755,600 francs; 
olive oil, 6,511,900 francs (chiefly to Marseilles to make soot); sheep’s wool 
(unwashed), 3,331,300 francs; wheat and flour, 47,777,000 francs; salted 
hides, 220,600 francs. 

The average annual exports are estimated by the French consul as follow:_ 
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Olive oil, 4,000,000 francs} wool, 1,500.000 francs; red caps, 1,800,000 
francs; other woollens, 509,000; wheat and pulse, 280,000 francs; nuts, dates, 
90,000 francs ; cattle, 100,000 francs ; sponges, 200,000 francs; wax, 40,000; 
hides, 230,000 francs; senna, 50,000 francs; soap, 60,000 francs; elephants’ teeth 
and gold-dust, 400,000 francs. Total average, exports=nearly 400,000/. sterling. 

The revenue of the bey is estimated at about 8,000,000 Spanish dollars, or 
about 1,600,000/. ; but the people pay twice as much, the collectors and subor¬ 
dinates retaining the differcvce. He keeps up an army, which, with the con¬ 
tingent cavalry of Arabs, is equal to 50,000 men. He has a corvette, and a few 
smaller ships or schooners armed, and thirty-two gunboats. 


SEAPORTS. 

Tunis has a population of 120,000, of which 30,000 are said to be Jews, 
1500 Christians, and the rest Mahomedans. Its port, on a salt lake, com¬ 
municates, by a canal or strait, with the sea; large ships anchor in the road or 
bay; the anchorage is excellent. 

Biserta has rather a roadstead than a harbour. It is exposed to all winds 
from the north-west, round to the south-east. The anchorage is good. 

Farina is a small port between Biserta and Tunis; near it are considerable 
salt-works. 

Hammamet has 8000 inhabitants, and a tolerably safe roadstead, with good 
anchorage. 

Susa is a.small gulf, which will admit the largest vessels. It is exposed to 
the violence of easterly winds. 10,000 inhabitants. 

Monastier, Sfax, and Gerbis are the other ports. 


Number and Tonnage of Vessels which entered and cleared at Tunis in 1839. 


COUNTRIES. I ENTERED. CLEARED. 

_ I i 


France and its possessions in the North’ of Africa 

England... 

Egypt and Turkey..*. 

SuiiIium. 

Austria. 

Tuscany. 

Two Sicilies. 

Barbary States. 

United States.... 

Greece... 

Spain..... 

Total. 


number. 

tons. 1 

number. 

1 tons. 

73 | 

0,170 i 

71 

5,151 

49 | 

4 717 

49 

4,634 

13 

2,017 

24 

4,173 

23 

1.231 

23 

1,912 

11 

2 488 

2 

544 

17 

1,207 ; 

18 

1,308 

24 

031 1 

27 

1,183 

9 

475 

6 

631 

1 

205 

3 

547 

3 

152 ! 

4 

295 

6 

244 1 

6 

120 

229 

20,179 

233 

20 49' 


The number of French vessels 
in 1839 was— 

Entered 

Cleared . . . 


engaged in the direct 


11 vessels of 
15 „ 


trade between Tunis and France 

. 1117 tons. 

. . 1379 „ 


» 
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Statement of the Value of Imports into, and of Exports from, Tunis. 


COUNTRIES. 


Prance, and it« possession & in the North of Africa . 

England.«...... 

Tuscan y. 

Turkey. 

Sardinia . 

Greece. 

Eg'pt.•*•. 

United States. .... 

Austria. 


Two Sicilies . 
Spain. 


Total. 

Total in 1 sterling. 


IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

pi.(Merit.* 

planter*. 

2,500,000 

1,408,000 

1,728,000 

677,000 

1,387.000 

384,000 

400,000 

938,000 

413,000 

900,000 

! 431.000 

201,000 

' 150,0''0 

407,000 1 * 

j 238,000 

208,000 i 

: 3*21,000 

2,000 

« 74,000 

l*,000 

| 106 000 

17,000 

j 153 000 

•28 000 j 

j 8,069,000 

. 5,170,01)0 1 

i ‘255,600 

100,880 | 


* The piaster of Tunis which was worth about l*2£r/. a few years ago, is stated by the ILitish t'ousul to be worth 
no more than 7id. in 1843. 


The principal articles composing this trade were as follow: 


Imports. piasters, piasters. 

Raw silk. tWO.ooo 

Sugar. #>-11,1*00 

, S Wool, cloth. 39.i,00<> l ..... ftnn 

T.«uc« of J s .„. •. 212,0,.o( on7 ’ non 

Wine, brandv, and spirits. 491,000 

■Wool, Spanish. 419,000 

Coffee. 383,000 

Dyes—cochineal and vermilion . 3'*2,t»0() 

1 irnber and planks. 3*20,000 

Corn and meal. 300 000 

Manufactures (not distinguished). 140,00(1 

Cuttou thread. 1*21,000 

Spices—pepper, cloves, cinnamon, &c. 120,000 

H -iberdashery .. 9»>,0'»0 

Metals—iron in bars. 91,000 

Plated and gilt wares. 89,000 

Arms. .... 08,000 

Jewellery. 63,two 

Specie—gold and silver. *25,310 


Exports. 

Tissue, of wool j ^Iht t nicies’.’.’.’ 

Wool. 

u•, „ t I**athe». dried orcuriied 

Fish - tunnies.. 

t urn ami meal. 

Fruit—dates. 

u.e animals { ij""";;;;;;;;;;;;;;; 

Olive oil. 

Wax. 

Soup . 


piasters. 
1,134 000 
*2j0,000 


• 410,000 

• P‘2,000 

.4 


85,000 

19,700 


piasters. 
| 1,084,000 
. 1.188,000 
| 50*2,000 
. .151,000 
. 201.000 
105,000 

| 104,700 


* 00,000 
28,100 
14,000 


The total amount of trade carried on by Tunis in 1839 was less than - in 1838. In 
navigation there was a decrease in 1839 of 11,128 tons, or about 21 & per cent, and in the 
value of goods imported and exported of about 27 per cent. This decrease consisted 
chiefly of manufactured articles imported, and of corn and fruits exported. 

The trade of France with Tunis has also experienced a falling* oft'. 

The value of articles exchanged between the two countries, which in 1838 amount*! 
to 5,020,000 piasters, in 1839 only amounted to 3,914,000piasters. 


The following are the articles composing the trade between France and Tunis in 1839. 


I m porta from France into Tunis. 

j-iio'm. 

5 Wool, cloth. 383,000 ) 

&us?ar.. 

(Toff. ».. 

Dy •’•—cochineal Rod vermilion .,. 

Wo 1, Spaiii-h. 

'limber -ant pi .i.ktt. 

Will**, buindv. ami itpirita. 

PU'ed and gilt waves. 

Sp ecs -pepper, cloves, cinnamon, 6lc . 

Silk, raw*..,. 

Arms. 

Jewellery. 

Cotton thread... 


piasters. 
405,000 
250,000 
2 7,000 
108,000 
13*2,000 
100,00(1 
89,000 
7S.D00 
50,000 

4 * 2 , 000 ; 

31,000 ; 
26,000 i 
21,000 [ 


Exporta from Tunis to France. 

piasters. 

Leeches. . 

.. 100,000 

(lorn and rmuil. 

80,000 

UtineH «f animal. 

51,000 


.. 29.000 

^ ::: 

36,000 

.. 14,000 
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Arrival and Departure of British and Foreign Vessels at the Port of Tunis 

during the Year 1842. 


DESCRIPTION. 

ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. 

Vessels. 

! 

Tonnage. ■ 

Crews. 

Invoice 
Value of 
Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Ttmnage. 

. 

. 1 

Crews. 

1 n voice 
Value of 
Cargoes. 

British an \ Maltese. 

M 

4,023 ; 

489 


55 

4,687 

497 


French . 

GG 1 

0,007 j 

SCI 


05 

6,418 

507 


Neapolitan . 

33 I 

1,302 

238 


28 

1,113 

212 


Sardinian. % .. 

40 

5,300 

400 


44 

4,991 

303 



22 ’ 

2,264 

108 


17 

1,705 , 

130 



25 

0,014 

273 

No re- 

28 

0,013 

295 

No re- 


24 i 

3,053 

276 

turns. 

20 

4,571 

336 

turns. 

Spunish. 1 

3 ! 

83 

20 


3 

83 

20 

i 

Ottoman.a.' 

14 

060 

• 125 


14 

J05 

128 

1 


19 

1.530 

! 386 


43 

1,276 

312 


Russian. ■ • ■ • i 

3 

570 

! :«i 


3 

579 

30 


Roman . 

2 

334 

! io 


2 

334 

19 


Total . 

341 

33,321 

! *UT 


331 

33,425 

2895 

i 


A~rivals. —Of the 54 British vessels, there were from Malta, 41; Constantinople, 1 ; 
Mouastier, 6; Bona, 1 ; Gallipoli, 1 ; Susa, 1 ; Algiers, 2; Sfax, 1. 

Departures. —Of the 55 British vessels, there were for Sfax, 2 ; Malta, 45; Bona, 2; 
England, 1; Stora, 1; Algiers, 2; Alexandria, 1; Gibraltar, 1. 

In 1841, 44 British and Maltese vessels arrived at Tunis. 

Pi>KT of Sfax. —29 Vessels under the British flag arrived from Malta, at the Port of 
Sfax, in 1841, with wine, spirits, iron, sugar, coffee, cotton, beaus, and British manufac¬ 
ture? ; and 2 from Sicily and Tripoli. Total, .‘51 vessels, and value of their cargoes, 13,9501. 
The same vessels carried back wool, hides, wax, barilla, sponge, oil, almonds, salted fish, 
nuts, bones, dates, tar, cattle, &c. The value of the exports cannot be ascertained. The 
whole commerce at this and other ports of the regency of Tunis forms a competition and 
struggle of interests between Malta and Italy : between British and foreign mercantile su¬ 
premacy of Tunis, Leghorn, or other towns on the shores of the Mediterranean. 

Navigation Duties in the Port of Tunis. (1 ) 


Anchorage duty (2). 

Captain of the port’s tnx.., 

Watur-tax (3). 

Odabaschi-tax (4). 

Totals ( 5 ), 






Sl’SA AND 

MO- 

SFAX AND GER. 





NASTIER 



BIS 



Piasters. 

Francs. 

Pinsters. 

Francs. 

Piasters. | 

Francs. 

P 

cbes. 

fr. 

ceil. 

P- 

cbes. 

fr. 

cell. 

P- 

cbes. j 

fr. 

cen. 

10 

8 

12 

10 

4 

1 

5 

10 

4 

4 

5 

10 





1 

0 

1 

20 

1 

4 ! 

I 

50 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

<10 





«$ 

10 

3 

15 









IS 

2 

21 

71 

5 

12 

0 

00 

5 

8 : 

6 

00 


(1) These duties are the same for all vessels, without reference to their tonnage, num¬ 
ber of masts, and the depth of water, they draw. 

(2) These 10 piasters 8 earoubes are only collected once, on the arrival and departure 
of English, French, and Sardinian vessels. Spanish, Neapolitan, Austrian, and even Tunis 
ships pay 17 piasters 8 earoubes for anchorage duty on entering, if the vessel has a full or 
a part only of her cargo ; and 17 piasters 8 carouhes anchorage duty at their departure 
in the same case as before mentioned. No duty is imposed if in ballast. 

(3) This duty is 8 caVoubes for each sailor. It is calculated upon ten men, and the 
duty is always imposed whether the vessels water or not. 

* (4) The Odabaschi duty is for the officer who grants the bill of health. 

(5) Besides the fixed there arc incidental duties peculiar to the Port of Tunis. 

1 st. All vessels which enter the Goulett Canal, for repairs or for any otbey purpose, are 
subjected to an entrance and departure duty of 20 piasters; and 5 piasters besides, 
daily, if the vessel is above 50 tons burden ; if of less tonnage 2 piasters 8 earoubes. 
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2d. A vessel taking in ballast from the land, is taxed with a duty of 15 piasters. 

3d. On every vessel which finds itself unsafe in the roadstead on account of the bad 
quality of its cables, or for any other reason, and wishes to get under shelter of the mole 
of the Goletta, a duty of 12 caroul»es per ton is imposed as long as it remains there, but if 
for more than six months, the same duty is renewed. Besides these 12 caroubes per 
ton, the captain of the port receives in all 3 piasters. 

This anchorage difty is not imposed when th6 captain can prove by the usual re¬ 
gister (Teskeret), that he has already paid it in one of the ports of the Begency. All 
nations except England, France, and Sardinia, pay 16 piasters, instead of 4 piastets 4 ca¬ 
roubes at the ports of Susa and Monastier, and 12 piasters at Sfax and Gerbis. 

Vessels driven into port from stress of weather, are not, either on arrival or departure, 
liable to anchorage duty, except when trading operations are transacted. This duty is not 
imposed when it has been paid in any other port of the Regency. 

Coasting Trade.'- —The coasting trade is permitted to all foreign vofeels without paying 
any other duty than those in the regular tariff. 

Monies, Weights, and Measures. —The piaster has usually been valued at I2\d. to 
1 3d. sterling: the present depreciated value is only 7 r$d. It is divided into 16 caroubes. The 
cantaro of 100 lbs. =11 l^lbs. avoirdupois. The kafir Hi kewibas = 14-^ imperial 
bushels. The millerole liquid measure, 14 J imperial gallons. The pic for cloth measure, 
26^ inches ; fustians, 181. inches ; and for silk, 24 J inches. 

Quarantine. —The quarantine duty is divided as follows: 

Quarantine of observation fixed at 10 days is only for 7 or 8 days, but one pays for 
10 days on all vessels coming from any port of the Mediterranean, at 5 piasters per«day. 


Quarantine Charges, at 12 \d. per piaster. 


PORT OP TUNIS. 
At 5 piaster* pur day... 

Health-tax. 

Qua ran tine-boat. 


Faro lights. 

Quarantine of 20 days ei 

vessels from Levant. 

Health-guard at 2$ piasters! 
per day. 


Quarantine-boat. 


Quarantine of 25 day*. 

Ditto of 30 days. 

Ditto of 40 days. 


FORTS OF SUSA AND 
MON ASTI Kit. 
Quarantine of 10 days 


ps. c. 

50 0 

20 0 

10 0 

i 

>102 8 

£ d. i 

J Wrought forward. 

(luard of Health. 

5 4 0 Keeper of the health pa- 

12 8 

10 0 

100 0 

50 0 

20 0 

1 

J 

) 

I 

>202 8 

tent at Tunis.j 

General quarantine for the! 
arrivals from the Levant.| 

Health-guard. 

Keeper of the health pa-I 

tout at Tunis.j 

‘J 15 8 j 

! 10 0 

12 8 

10 0 

j 

240 0 

FORTS OF SFAX AND ; 
G KR HIS. 

Quarantine of 10 days. 

11 10 4 Health-guard. 


277 8 

13 0 8 Keeper of the. health pa- 

02 8 

332 8 

16 18 4 tent at Tunis. 

General quarantine from 

Levant. 

Health-guard. 

Keeper of patent. 


ps. 


02 

10 


317 

25 

18 


No distortion of duty whether the vessel be national or foreign. 


' > 112 

3.12 

•) 


£ St. </. 


Si 3 10 8 


. 120 8 


CHAPTER XIII. 

TRIPOLI. 

This ^regency is considered the most advanced of all the Barbary States, in 
civilization. It has a vast sea-coast, extending 350 leagues from Tunis to Egypt. 
The northern or maritime part, for a few miles from the coast, has, with the 
exception of where the Desert meets the sea near Mouktar, the same fertility and 
productions tis Morocco .and Tunis; the interior consists of little more than 
sandy deserts and add hills. The area of Tripoli is estimated at 208,000 geogra- 
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phical square miles, and its population at only 600,000 inhabitants. Some 
writers have estimated the population at 1,500,000; they are chiefly Moors, 
Arabs, Berbers, and some Turks, Jews, and a few Christians intermixed. 

The trade is chiefly continental, and with Malta, Tunis, and the Levant. The 
Pacha, who is of a Moorish family, rules despotically under*the authority of the 
Porte. He monopolizes the trade in horses, mules, wine, liqueurs, potashes, 
&c.; but as the treaty of 1838 comprise., Tripoli, these are, or should be abo¬ 
lished. The ,pacha continues, however, to tax the Jews and merchants, and to 
exact a great portion of the produce of the soil as a land-tax. Christian slavery 
and piracy are abolished in this state as well as in Tunis. 

The caravans from Morocco to Mecca pass through Tripoli. Two caravans 
arrive annually from the interior of Africa with slaves, ivory, and gold-dust. 
The immediate environs of Tripoli, the capital, are described as beautifully 
picturesque, and embellished with country-houses, gardens, fountains, orange, 
mulberry, olive, and date trees. Cattle, poultry, vegetables, apples, plums, 
oranges, olives, grapes, dates, nectarines, peaches, almonds, figs, melons, and 
other«fruits are abundant in its market. * 

The inhabitants of this state are described as slothful, improvident, and vi¬ 
cious ; their chief food during a great part of the season being dates: plantations 
of date and of olive trees surround each village. 

The Manufactures are few, and consist of some carpets, coarse woollens, 
palm-leaf mats, goats’-hair sacks, pottery, morocco leather, &c. 

Seaports.— Tripoli situated on a promontory, has a population of 25,000 
inhabitants. Its roadstead is tolerably safe. 

Bengazi is a tolerable port sheltered by small islands. 5000 inhabitants. 

Dernaii, at the bottom of a bay, is exposed to the northern and easterly 
winds. There are many other small ports along the coasts of Tripoli; but they 
are of little or no importance. 

Fezzan adjoins Tripoli to the South, and is tributary to it. Its area is not 
clearly defined; but the only productive part of any value is its Oasis, which 
occupies a greater surface than any other that we know of in the Great Desert. 
Fezzan is traversed by ramifications of the Atlas mountains. There is said to 
be neither rivulet nor river flowing through any part of it, and it seldom rains, 
but water is generally to be procured by digging 8 or 10 feet into the ground. 
The climate is oppressively hot in summer and cold in winter. Wheat in small 
quantities is grown, but dates constitute the staple production, and, with maize, 
and a kind of barley, the food of the people. Horses, cattle, and other do¬ 
mestic animals, are also fed on dates. This extensive region has but few com¬ 
mercial resources. 
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Trade of Tripoli during the Year 1839, translated from the Bulletin of the 

Minister of Commerce, Paris. 


Vessf.ls which entered and cleared at the Port of Tripoli in the Year 1839. 


COD NTRIES. 


District of Tripoli. 

Tbe Levant . 

Tunis. 

Malta. 

Tuscany, Foghorn. 

.{ Alexandria! 

France, Marseilles. 

Two Sicilies.. 


Total 


Entered. 

CLEARED. 

number. 

1 tons. 

number. 

tons. 

13 

751 

31 

1247 

19 

1418 

22 

*' * 1492 

42 

1473 

32 

1330 

22 

1311 

S2 

1313 

7 

• 508 

T« 

518 

10 

540 



I 

60 

2 

120 

1 

94 j 

1 

100 

2 

; 125 



117 

! (KIIO 

! tor 

6150 


Value of Imports into, and of Exports from. Tripoli, in the Year 1839. 


C O U N T H 1 F. S. 

Imports. Exports. 


£ £' 

1,018 7.308 

17,702 10.824 

8,080 12,100 

0,881 j 4 541 

7.880 172 

3,0 i 2 

100 200 

1,030 200 

344 






Epypf. ... | Alexandria. 



Total. 

40,830 35,348 


The principal articles composing this trade were as follow: 


Imports. £ £ 


r C Wool, barracan 

Manufactured ) Tissues of \ Cotton. 

articles .. 1 { Silk. 

C Other articles . 

3,200' 
912 { 
300 ( 
8,800J 
10,728 j 
440 < 

I 

> 13,332 

> 

co™.&c. {5“™“.“®./;;;.;: ;;";;;:; 



6,521 



1,528 

Drugs. 

Wine. 

892? 
112 5 

1,292 

Brandy... 

928 



880 

620 



612 

Sugar . 

Hides and skins. 

Wool . 


440 
180 
i 160 


E* PORTS. 

ri.sue.of W oo, 

Senna. 2,780 

Skins and bides, ox, sheep, and goat. 2,140 

Wool. 1,030 

Alizari (madder). 1,712 

Glttsswures. 1,620 

Pimento. 1,032 

Nitre. 010 

Ivory (elephants’ teeth). 700 

Ostr'ch fe.it hers. 400 

Live animals, oxen. 72 

Specie. 13,000 


The following were imported from France by Tripoli in the year 1839. 


MPoniB. 


( Qilk 5 kaced with fine gold .... 

Tissues of< ? Other descriptions. 

(. Other descriptions. 

Sugar... 


£ 

120 ) 
100 V 
300 j 


£ 

580 

320 


Coffee. 

Hides, tanned 

Pepper. 

W me. 
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100 

80 

40 


The ijnly article exported from Tripoli into France in 


1839 was animal’s bones, to a 
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Number and Tonnage of Vessels which entered and cleared at Bengazi in the Year 1839. 


OOBNTR1KS. 

ENTERED. 

C I. E A R E D. 


number. 

36 

tons. 

1866 

number. 

32 

tons. 


19 

1058 

23 




32 

1889 

» 26 

1531 



2 

140 

4 

300 


3 

130 

4 

243 


103 

2 

153 


. > 

103 

1 

103 



Total. 


94 

r.189 

92 

0181 


T 


Value of Imports into, aiul of Exports from, Bengazi, in the Year 1839. 


• COUNTRIES. 

IMPORT S. 

E X V O R T S. 



4,7 24 

3,392 

9,240 

2,092 

2,064 

76 


12/212 


2,296 





652 


Total .. 

32,072 

33.188 


The principal articles composing this trade were as follow : 

Imports. £ £ j Exports. 

TisHUPH of fr Wool, barracan .10,052 7 , - Woof. 

1 7 Hemp and flax, cloth. 4/236) ’ ! Lire animals, oxen and sheep 


Wheat, barley, beans, &c. 10,27*2 

Fruits, dried 
Oil.,... 

Drugs. 

Snap . 616 

Wool. 312 

Wood, planks. 290 

Wine and spirits. 180 

Mats. 140 


Rutter, salt. 

808 ; Corn—viz., wheat and barley 
652 | Tissues of wool, barracan .... 

HM««d Am. fo^ nd .“ h ™P *%&} 

Sponge 


The exports from'Bengazi to France were— 


Wool 


£ 

020 


*«»■ 


£ 

6700 

48.12 

3043 

2020 

1800 


£ 

1001 
20 { 


120 


Navigation and Trade of Tripoli for 1841 . 


DESCRIPTION. 

ARRIVE I>. 

DEPARTED. 




Value of 
Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Rritish (Maltese chiefly). 

30 

2.449 

242 

£ 

15,210 

31 

2,534 

249 

£ 

a ;275 

french. 

1 

228 

12 

5J100 

1 

228 

12 


Tuscan. 

33 

2,956 

261 

15,416 

33 

2,956 

261 

6,844 

Austrian. 

7 

1,075 

63 

6,300 

7 

1,075 

63 

420 

Neapolitan. 

2 

167 

17 

680 

2 

187 

17 

474 

Sardinian. 

1 

147 

8 

500 

1 

147 

8 


Ottoman..... 

44 

3,607 

411 

14,130 

44 

3,607 

411 

4,010 , 

Creek. 

48 

4,695 

416 

28,623 

46 

4,695 

410 


Tunisian. 

R 

408 

06 

1,262 

8 

408 

66 

550 

Russian . .. 

2 

122 

20 

1,100 

2 

123 

20 


Total. 

170 

15,874 

1516 

88,227 

177 

15,909 

1523 

19,173 


Of the 30 arrivals 14 vessels had corn and barley, 3 had beans, 11 different articles of 
merchandize, 1 oil, and 1 ballast. 

Of the 31 departures 14 had different articles, 2 oil, 1 empty casks, 3 bones, 1 cattle, 

1 cattle and bones, I com and barley, and 8 in ballast. 

In 1842 there arrived at the Port of Tripoli 21 British vessels, value of cargoes 62731. 
sterling. Of which 10 vessels had barley, com, and wheat, and 9 different artiuies. 

Of the 20 departures 4 were in ballast, 2 had bones, 9 had different articles, 1 wheat, 

1 bullocks, 1 barley, 1 barley and cattle, and 1 several articles. * 

VOL. II, 2 Q 
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Trade of the Port of Bengazi for 1840. 


DESCRIPTION. 

ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 




■MM 

■nfl 




£ 

British (Maltese). 

14 

1619 




1509 

128 

5,424 

Tripoli tan . 

15 
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3,554 

Tuscan . 

7 

057 
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e 1# 

2,287 

Sardinian .. 

2 

212 


572 


KSM 


1,696 

Greek. 

10 

908 

107 

3,319 

9 

818 

HESS 

3,230 

Turkish. 

42 

2238 

329 

1 UM* 

39 

2028 < 


6,724 

Tuuisiau.. 

15 

655 ; 

140 

11,600 

J4 

615 

■Em 

1.912 

Total. 

105 

7138 

937 1 

13,143 

99 

6598 

1 880 | 

24,827 


Of the 23 British and Maltese vessels which arrived at Bengazi in 1842, 6 brought 
British goods from Malta, 4 with boards, and the rest in ballast. 

Of the 23 departures, the greater number carried cattle, hides, and grain to Malta. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THE THIRD REGION OF AFRICA. 

This region comprehends the vast desert of Zahara and all Central Africa 
west of Egypt to the Atlantic, along which it comprehends a barren country, ex¬ 
tending from Morocco to near Portcndic: including the country called Belle.d- 
el-gerid, and the interior, as far south as Timbuctoo and Bbmou, within ten 
degrees of the equator, including also the Lake of Tschad, Darzalch, Darfour, and 
the country of the Tibbous. Of this vast and arid region we know, and are long 
likely to know, little that can be introduced statistically. 

The country called Jielled-el-gerid, or land of Dates, extends along and from 
the southern declivity of the mountains of thp Atlas from Fezzan, to the 
Atlantic ; and with the exception of those elevated spots called Oases , or 
in such parts as there is water, this region may be considered a part of the 
Great Desert. 

The mountains of the moon, in which are the sources of the principal rivers 
*of Africa, intersect the continent from the east to the west coast, in the parallels 
of about 10 degrees to 12 degrees S. lat. South of these mountains, and north 
of the lands of the Kaffres, it has lately been ascertained that another vast desert 
covers' a gjeat portion of Africa south of the Equator, but this region has not yet 
been to any extent trodden by Europeans. 

TRADE OF CENTRAL AFRICA. 

NoTyfljJ^TANDiNG the general sterility of the soil, there has long been 
carried fbn-A considerable trade by caravans with the interior of Africa, the 
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following extracts, translated from M. de Montveran’s work, Etudes Statistiques 
sur I'Afrique boreale, contain the best information that we possess on this 
trade. 

“ I have included under the title of northern Africa, that part comprised between the 
Equator, the Valley of the Nile, the Mediterranean, and the Ocean, and containing about 
900 square degrees. This I suppose divided into four zones, the first extending from the 
Equator to the tenth degree of latitude, now known under the name of Belled-el-Soudan 
(country of the negroes), or Belled-el-Abyd (cofintry of the slaves). 

“ The secondjrom the tenth to the eighteenth degree of latitude, including Tokrour, 
Meli, and Senegambia. This portion of Africa is the most populous, the richest, and the 
furthest advanced in civilization. The space extending from the second zone to the 
thirtieth or thirty-sec<yid degree of latitude, and covered with yellow and’ burning sands is 
the desert. The fourth zone comprises the four states of Barbary—viz., Tripoli, Tunis, 
Algiers, and Morocco. 

“ The four deserts—viz., Ouaday (Wadai), Barr/ah, the Libyan , and Saahrah have 
spots of vegetation in them which are called oases. Sixty are now known. 

“ Thu following are very considerable oases : 

“ Darfour, or country of the Fourons, between Ouaday, and the desert of Libya, which 
is nearly 110 leagues long, and two or three broad, except at the extreme north, where it 
presents an oval of eighteen or twenty leagues at the widest part. 

14 Between the desert of Libya and Saahrah is the largest of the oases, the Fezzan, of 
about 7<?0 square miles, enclosed between the chains of llhaoumchs and Ghyaats. The 
country is arid, and consists of rocks, freestone, or sand. It is the ancient Phazania of the 
Romans!. Morzouk is the capital of Fezzan, which is governed by a sheik, who is tributary 
to the Pacha of Tripoli. The tribute consists of 9000/., and a certain number of black 
slaves. The governor of Fezzan levied on each caravan passing Morzouk, six to eight 
Spanish piasters on each head of cattle, and three on each slave. 

“ Without being so extensive, the oases near the Libyan and Atlas mountains are 
richer, and enjoy' a cTmsiderable trade. Such are the two oases of Hamnion, the Great 
Syoua/i and El-Ikihyreh. Aoudgelah. Ghadames, Touzer or Teqort, Erouaghah, Mozab, 
Tablet, the country of Dru or Darah, A c. 

“ There are no returns to show the population of these oases. It is supposed that there 
are 360,000 inhabitants of Fezzan, and 150,000 of Darfour. The inhabitants of Mozal are 
estimated at 250,000 ; of Erouaghah, at 100,000 ; of Tegoart, at 120,000 ; and those of 
the western portion of the desert, the tributaries of Morocco, Moors, Arabs, and Loudayas, 
at least 1,500,000. 

“ These vast deserts are traversed by' six different lines of commercial communication, 
by means of caravans, or kafilahs, generally' consisting of from 1800 to 2000 camels ; five 
of these are from south to north, and one from east to west. At the points of arrival and 
departure, there are many lines communicating with the places in the deserts or on the 
coast, they are traversed by e/azzies, or small caravans with camels, by mules, asses, men 
and women. 

“ Those six lines of communication are as follow : 

“ 1. The Kafilah of Darfour from South to North. From Qorbi, on the frontiers cf 
the valley of the Nile to Syout in Upper Egypt, via El Karged, being a 31 days’journey. 
The caravans-»formerly started every six months, but now only onee in 15 months. They 
consist of from 1000 to 1100 camels, carrying brass, liides, gums and drugs,—and of from 
1500 to 1800 slaves. 

“ 2. The Kafilahs of Ouaday and Dar-Ssaleh, to the amount of five annually, follow 
a direction which lies between the lines of inarch, followed by the caravans of Darfour and 
those* which traverse the Fezzan. These caravans consist of about 1000 camels, which carry 
principally brass, hides, drugs, and provisions for the 2000 or 2500 slaves conveyed by 
them to tne merchants of Aoudgellah, who sell them in Egypt. These caravans, ip their new 
direction, which has made it necessary to dig wells, to build caravansaries, magazines, &c., 
have been established posterior to the European prohibition of the slave trade on the coast oi 
Guinea. 50 days arc occupied in reaching Aoudgellah. 
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“ 3. The Kafilahs of Bomou assemble on the Yaoury and'lake Tschadd. There are 
two annually. They proceed directly north, arriving at Morzouk via Bylinah and the oases 
of Tibbous. Here they divide into several caravans or gazzies. Those intended fipr the 
north-west, proceed by the mountains of the Ghyftats to Ghadames, Touzer, Turns, the 
island of Gerbch and Tripoli. Those to the north, go by two routes to Tripoli via 
’•SognA.* From SognA the caravans of Aougdellali- and Egypt proceed to the north-cast. 
The kafilahs consist of 2000 camels richly laden. They escort from 1800 to 2000 slaves, 
and are 70 days in arriving at Morzouk. t ( 

“4. .The caravans of HhaousA form at Agghadez, the oasis of the Touraiqs. They 
prt>cecd by the oases of the Touats to Ghadames, whence they separate into the different 
routes leading to the ports and cities on the coast of tfte States of Barbary. At Temy- 
mouw, the metropolis of the oases of the Touats, they meet with a portion of the kafilah of 
Timbuctoo, intended for the merchants of Ghadames, Tunis, Tripoli, and even of Con¬ 
stantine. This caravan of 2000 camels, with 1500 or 1.800 slaves, occupies from 58 to GO 
days between Agghades and Ghadames. There are at least two a year. 

“5. The great Kafilah of Meli, Oussolo, and Ouanqarah, assembles at Timbuctoo and 
El-ArAoua.il. It proceeds north-west to Tablet, and thence to the ports of the empire of 
Morocco, to the Ocean, to Fez, Tangier, Tethouan. Tlemtccn, and Oran. It consists of 
from 1800 to 2000 camels, and 700 or 800 slaves. This caravan is richly laden, being al¬ 
most entirely intended for the Moorish merchants of Morocco. It occupies from 78 to 80 
days in arriving at Fez from Timbuctoo, and if there are many slaves, 90 days. There arc 
three or four annually. 

“ 6. The Kafilah of pilgrims from Morocco (Maghreb) formerly travefsed the 
limits of the desert from west to east, outside the declivities south of the Atlas. During 
the latter period of the rule of Algiers, it entered this country above the desert of Angad, 
arrived by a gorge of the Ouauascheriscbs in the valley of the Setliyf and the lake of 
Tythery, and thence to Constantine and Tunis. It followed the borders of the gulf of 
Kabes to Tripoli, and thence entered the deserts of Barguh and Libya. On arriving at 
Cairo, the caravan, having been increased on the road, consisted of from 2500 to 3000 
camels, and included as many as 3000 or -1000 men, women, and elnldren. 1 his Kafilah 
employed a whole year in going to Mecca, paying the devotions there, e.iul in returning. 

“ Since the year 1830 the coast of Africa lias been agitated by civil war at Tripoli; by 
the French occupation of Algiers; and the intrigues of Constantinople at Tunis. Hence 
the caravan to Mecca has been discontinued. 

“ The trade of the eastern part of the deserts is carried on with Bengnzi, Derna, Sliten, 
and Porto-Magra, and Alexandria. All the force of these Kafilahs is concentrated on the 
empire of Morocco. The inhabitants of Erounghali and Mnzab, tributaries of Algiers, 
carry on a direct trade with the oases of the Touats. Before the war between Tunis and 
Algiers in 1782, and the plague of Tunis in 1783, a caravan left Constantine monthly for 
Tunis, carrying goods to a value of from 100.000 to 120,000 Spanish piasters, and occu¬ 
pying 18 days on tire journey. This caravan has been resumed and daily increases in 
importance. • 

“ Oh the demands, $c. of Central Africa. — The articles required by Central Africa from 
the ports of the Mediterranean and European industry, are furnished chiefly by Marseilles, 
leghorn, Venice, and Trieste, and the entrepots of Malta and Gibraltar. 

“ I he principal articles needed In the oases of the desert, are the com and fruit pro¬ 
vided by the const nf-Africa, and the countries situated at t be foot of the south and east 
declivities of the Atlas. 

“ TJic caravans of Darfour received from Egypt, by Syoat and Cairo, silk manufactures ; 
cotton cloth,“striped, blue and white ; glass, glasswares, and •false corals ; coral beads for 
bracelets, gold laco, Indian merchandize, spices, coffee, a little sugar, gum benzoin, alum, 
tartar, oil of vitriols verdigris, sulphur, nails, metals, com, carobs, and fruit. , 

“ The oaravana of Aoudgollah carry into Ouaday and Bog-harmed the above articles, 
and also hardwares, paper, snuff and tobacco, arid corn and fruit. 

“ Tripoli fumishes'-the caravans of Fezzan and Ghadames with the following articles : 
■Writing-paper, markedNyith three moons; coral, false coral, glass beads, and coloured 
Venice glasswares, crystal^ bottles and glasswares assorted ; delf and china l>n«,. s *i,„ 
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same in brass, coffee-cups, silk stuffs, real or false damask, gold lace, Lyons stuffs worked 
with gold, cloth, common, red, or green, barracans, fine, and bernomses of Tripoli and the 
coast; caps and coifs, red and black ; turbans ; Mfisuratha or Smyrna carpets, five or six 
feet long ; printed cotton cloths, calico, white, fine and ordinary, in pieces, and striped 
muslins ; shirts, large and trimmed, in cotton cloth, striped or white ; muslin handkerchiefs, 
white and common cotton ditto, white ; Turkish breeches of red cotton cloth, and cotton 
cafetans ; fine cloth and linen handkerchiefs; guns and pistols, bullets, and gunpowder ; 
cutlasses, knives and razors; brass wire and vessels, and plates of copper and brass ; in¬ 
cense, amber, perfumery, &c. ; spices, coffee, and tea ; and salt meat, principally mutton. 

“ The port of Tunis provided Ghadames, by the caravans of Touzer and Teqort, 
Quairouan, and tlie island of GerlaMi, with the same articles as Tripoli, with the addition of 
dates, soap, salt, &<\, receiving in exchange, madder, &e. Since the French occupation of 
Algiers, the exports from Tunis to Central Africa have doubled, as have those of the ports of 
Tripoli and the kingdom of Morocco, though the trade between Tunis and Central Africa 
has never been extensive. 

“ The ports of Morocco, by the caravans of Mekines and Tetouan, by Fez and the 
Tnfilet, D’azamor, llabatt, Mogador, &c., furnish the desert, Meli, Senagambia, and 
llluiousq with tlie above articles of exchange, and with inferior Morocco silk manufactures 
for girdles, cafetans, caps, handkerchiefs, Ac. ; with common blue cloth for the inhabitants 
of Tokrour ; and with tea. The soil of this empire (Morocco) is more fertile than that of 
the other states ; and more corn and fruit is exported to central Africa; and a greater 
number of slaves, and more gold-dust, &c. are received in return. 

“The caravan of the pilgrims to Mecca, which traverses Africa at its widest part, and 
near the Mediterranean, contributes largely to the trade of Central Africa. It conveys to 
Mecca the Indian cloths and muslins deposited at Morocco by European vessels, silk 
coverlets, red and yellow Morocco leather, kliol, henna and souak, antimony and fine 
indigo. It brings in return from Mecca, the merchandize ol‘the East Indies, musk, myrrh 
and aloes, Ac., halm of Mecca, opium, naphtha, Ac., Cachemirc shawls, precious stones and 
pearls. Mocha coffee, veinen, pistachios, Ac. 

“ It will he sects by the above, that whatever progress in civilization may have been 
made by the uppgr classes, very little has taken place with regard to the lower orders. 
To effect this, there should he a greater trade in hardwares, cutlery, utensils, and such 
kinds of articles, and as this would lead to a greater demand for native produce, consi¬ 
derable impulse would be given to agriculture, Ac. 

“ State of Civilization of Central A frica. — In the different zones into which that por¬ 
tion of Africa lying between the Mediterranean and the equator has been supposed above to be 
divided, civilization is very far from being what it is in the south of Europe, in Asia, and under 
the same parallels. Arabia alone resembles Africa in this respect, and this may he attributed 
to the similarity of soils and climates. Moreover, the inhabitants of Africa, descended from 
nearly the same stock, have been successively intermixed with Arabic tribes. The invasion 
and conquest of (>.),'!, the adoption of the same worship, and of the Arabic characters 
introduced into the Schott;/ah language; and finally the Arabic of the Koran, with which 
nearly all the religious Africans are acquainted, have completed the fusion and assimilated 
their conditions of civilization. 

“ The Arabs, Moors, aud Berbcros are less barbarous than the inhabitants of Bornon, 
Illmousa, Meli, and Ouampirah. Among the Touats, the Erouagluuns and the inhabitants 
°f tiw oases the north-east of tlw desert, there is a greater improvement in the arts, and 
more industry than in the rest of Central Africa ; they boldly contend against the unfavour¬ 
able nature of their soil. 

“ The slave trade was tin' cause, in Tokrour and Senogambia, of wars between nation 
ami nation, tribes and tribes, and ceaseless depredations, which perpetuated the state of 
earliji,in which Central Africa was placed. Mr. Wilberforee brought forward the 
qnt stem of the abolition of the slave trade in 1798. In 1815 the slave trade was gene- 

a • prohibited. Unhappily this movement has been frustrated as far as Central Africa is 
concerned. • 

ffhc 1‘oullas, a savage Mahometan race of the Empire of Saceatonse, make it a 
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point of their religion to deprive the infidel negroes of their liberty, and then traffic in 
them. They make excursions into the Soudan, Mandarn, &c., in order to surprise the 
inhabitants and make slaves of them. 

“ Unfortunately the slave trade, which has been prohibited in the west, has been en¬ 
couraged since 1816 in the east and north, by the Viceroy of Egypt. In 1820 he sent 
■'■expeditions into Upper Nubia to carry off the blades, for the purpose of recruiting his in¬ 
fantry. He expected to take 40,000 Nubian negroes, whereas the expedition commanded 
by his son, Ismael lley, only procured 8000 men, women, and children, of all ages. He 
then turned to the traffic carried on in thednterior of Africa; the more so as iife had lost 
many men in Arabia, and against the Oualihabytes. The caravans of Dongolah and 
Kordoufan, Darfour, Aoudgellah, and Fezzan, procured from the south-efist of Africa and 
Boruou as many as 40,000 individuals of all ages and both sexes. Upwards of 40,000 
soldiers in the Egyptian army, which consists of 78,000 infantry, are negroes. All the 
negroes not required in the Barbary States are sent to Alexandria. * 

“Tripoli received in each year from 1820 to 1828, on the average, from 7000 to 
8000 negroes ot all ages and both sexes, by the caravans of Ghadames ; Bengazi and 
Derna about 6000, anil Algiers 4000 or 5000. 

“ Morocco receives from 3000 to 4000 from the south and west of Sahrah by the 
caravans of Tafilet and Segolmessah ; and three times as many from the coast of the 
Atlantic and Loudayah by the kingdom of Sow/. ; half the armv, which consists of 16,000, 
is composed of them. * 

“ Prior to 1828 the Turks made many prisoners of war among the Greeks and sold 
them to Egypt, Tripoli, and Tunis. Since the battle of Naiarino and the establislvnent of 
the Kingdom of Greeee, this has no longer been done. The number of slaves annually 
furnished to Turkey by Central Africa is estimated at 80,000, which at the average value 
of 20/., makes a trade of 1,(500,000/. 

“ It will be seen that the political events of the last twenty years, combined with the 
European prohibition of the slave trade, have led to a great extension of the trade of 
Africa, and especially of Central Africa. 

“ The Traduce and means of T.cchanr/e oj Central Africa. —The following articles 
are furnished by the oases of Tibbous, Touarigs, and the Moors, bv llornou, llhaousa, and 
some parts of Meli and Senegainbia: Com—viz., sesame, millet, maize, rice, &e.; cassara, 
ignames, potatoes, &c., and some inferior indigo. 

“ There is some tolerably good flax and hemp in the Kancmeli and on the banks of 
lake Tschadd. The cotton plants are very bad in general. 

“ From 90,000 to 100,000 quintals of palm oil, valued at 100,000/., are annually ex¬ 
ported to Great Britain for the soap manufacture. 

“ The following is a statement of the export of gum from Senegambia: 


' Quintals. 

To France ........... 9,000 

England. g’oOO 

Portugal 1 t 

Holland y.4,000 

United States J 

. Other ports of Central Africa, by the caravans of Fezzan and Morocco . 6,000 


,. , , Total .... 25,000 

which at 4/. amounts to 100,000/. ' 


“ The English and French each export about 52,000 kilogrammes of wax from Senegal, 
of a value of 4120/. ' • b 

“ Tokrour and Ouaday export copper ore of a tolerably good quality, which is taken 
from Mandara and the mountains of the moon, and exported to the coast by the caravans of 
Aoudgellah and Fezzan. J 

“ Gold-*lust is an important article of commerce. Four principal districts of gold-sands 
ore found in Northern Africa; viz., at D&r-Faz6gle, in Upper Nubia; in the mountains of 
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Mandara, under the tenth degree of latitude; at BourrA, in the Ouassolo ; and at Banbouq, 
in the Ouanq&rah. The produce of these is estimated at from 60,000 to 70,000 ounces at 
4/. per ounce. The produce of the Fazogle district is retained iu Nubia and Egypt. From 
45,000 to 50,000 ounces of gold-dust are exported by Senegambia, Morocco, aud the other 
lines of caravans. 

Statement of the Value of Articles exported from Central Africa to the Coast of the 
Mediterranean and that of the Ocean. 


80,000 slaves . 1,600,000 

4000 camels, horses, mules, and asses, at 6/.. 24,000 

Honey and wax # .. 16,000 

Cochineal.6,800 

Opium ........... 60,000 

Indigo ............ 60,000 

Ostrich feathers . 10,000 

Turks aud teeth of elephants, rhinoceroses, and hippopotami . . 32,000 

Hides and skins, &c. . ........ 88,000 

Gums, Senegal and Acacia ........ 120,000 


Gums of other sorts ....... 12,000 "J 

t» • l • I nnA 


jvesins ana varnisn ........ • on 

Dihgs and perfumes ....... 8.000 ' ’ 

Spices .......... 6,000 

Pjilm oil .......... . 100,000 

Wood, cabinet 20,000 

Plants, lichens and wood for dyeing ....... 34,000 

Gold-dust ........... 200,000 

Copper and lead ore. 20,000 

Natron, alum, salt, &e. ........ 32,000 

Expenses of-transport, &c. on 21,000 camels, at 8 Spanish piasters 

per load. 33,600 

Profits and wages of factors, agents, &c.. 372,000 


Total .... £2,860,400 

“ This trade is carried on by the caravans in the following proportions: 

“ One from Darfour every fifteen or eighteen months consisting of about 1100 camels. 

“ Five caravans annually from Ouaday to Aoudgellah, 5600 camels. 

“ Two caravans from Bornou to Morzouk, Cairo, Tripoli, and Ghadamez, 4000 camels. 

“ Two caravans from Agluidez to Ghadamez, thence branching oft' to Tripoli, the 
island of QaMs, Tunis, and the Oases of Belled-el Gcryd, 4000 camels. 

“Three caravans from Timbuetoo and El-AraouAn, and the neighbouring oases to 
Tafilet, 8000 camels. On arriving at the Atlas Mountains, they divide and convey the 
loads on mules and asses to the ports of the Empire of Morocco, Tclemsen and Oran. • 

“ All these caravans, with the exception of that of Darfour are richly laden. The 
value of articles exported to Morocco from Central Africa Iras been estimated at 2,000,0001.; 
but this is probably exaggerated. 

“ 4000 camels are continually employed in the trade of the oases of the deserts of 
Libya, Syouyah, El-Bahyreb, El-Garaih, Farofred, El-Kharget, and Qasr-Dakel. 

“ The establishment of a direct caravan trade between the South and the Kingdom of 
Algiers would have a great effect upon the civilization of Africa. 
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Statement of the Trade of various Countries in the North of Africa. 


Imports. Exports. 

Alexandria . .. . in 1832 £1,471,520 £1,232,240 

Tripoli, Bcngazi, and Derna „ 1833 37,556 ' 41,104 

Tunis „ 1833 670,640 342,328 

Algiers . . . ., 1834 * 802,616 873,752 

Morocco . 1832 222,012 202,212 


tj - —— 

£ 3,204,344 £ 2,691,636 

Total of Imports and Exports . . «, . £ 5,895,98(1 

Senegambia, &c. .... £ 440,000 £ 400,000 

Total of Senegambia, &c. ... £ 840,000 


Grand Total of Imports and Exports . . £6,735,980 

“ The contraband trade between Gibraltar and the States of Morocco, is estimated to 
convey 913,500 kilogrammes weight of goods : that between Gibraltar aud Algiers 456,750 
kilogrammes. That of Malta and Corfu is unknown. 

“ The trade of Morocco presented a value of from 600,000/. to 640, 0001., bCfore the 
emperor gave the monopoly of the customs to Jewish houses. 

“ The following is a statement of the trade of France with the various countries of 


Northern Africa: £ 

Alexandria ........... 279,-^40 

Tripoli, Bengazi, and Derna ....... 32,000 

Tunis. 332,136 

Algiers ........... 650,594 

Morocco. 95,668 

Senegal (St. Louis). 288,000 


Total . . . „ • 1,677,838 


Statement of the Goods, &c., which would be conveyed by a Caravan of 1800 Camels 
from the south of Africa to Bona and Stora by Constantinople. 


£ 

600 slaves.12,000 

500 camels, horses, and mules ....... 4,000 

2,000 ounces gold-dust ......... 8,000 

100,000 kilog. gum Senegal, &c. . . . # . . . 6,000 

50,000 „ wax.4,000 

50,000 „ hides and skins ........ 1,800 

40,000 ,, horns of animals ... ..... 1,300 

4,000 „ elephants’, rhinocci'oses’, and hippopotami's teeth . . 1,300 

1,000 „ ostrich feathers—white and gray . . . . . 3,000 

70,000 „ drugs, dyes, and spices ...... 6,800 

15,000 „ copper ore ......... 1,200 

40,000 „ trona, alum, aud dates ...... 600 


« . 

£50,000 

“ The line of caravan from Timbuetoo by the Tafilet to Tangier 


and Tclemsdn, occupies.84 days, and is 1500 miles long. 

Ditto, ditto, by Ghadamdz and Touzer to Tunis . 84 „ „ 1503 „ 

Ditto, ditto, by Ghadam6z to Tripoli . . . 73 „ „ 1320 

Ditto, ditto, by El-Eghou&th to Algiers . . . 63 „ „ 1130 „ 

Ditto, ditto, by the Mozal to Constantine and Bona, 60 „ „ 1100 „ 

“ There is only a three days’ journey between Constantine and Bona, half of which is 
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over level ground. The road from Constantine to Algiers is three times as long, and much 
more impassable. 

“ There would be doubtless three or four caravans annually by the above route, if we 
had possession of Constantine. The Touats, who are the most advantageously situated 
for carrying on the trade between the south and the coast, would probably send ten or 
twelve caravans annually to Constantine of from 800 to 900 camels, which would occupy 
much less time than katalahs of from 180u to 2000 camels. * 

“ It is also probable that OuanqarAh, Jenne, Sego, Sansanding, Yamina, and Bama- 
Ron would t-ansmit their produce direct to the oases of the Touats, and receive back 
through them the produce of the coast of the Mediterranean, rather than trust to the 
Moors of El Arao«4n, when a journey of 80 days is necessary, the wells being few and for 
between, and the water brackish. 

“ The establishment of a French caravan would have a great effect on the trade of 
Central Africa. It would enrich the tributaries of the kingdom of Algiers, and the Arabs 
and Qobails, and furnish in return a market for their produce.” 


CHAPTER XY. 

FOURTH REGION. 

The fourth division is that which M. Balbi terms the region of Nigritia, 
extending south from the latitude 17 degrees north to 18 degrees south, where 
it borders on the region of Southern Africa. The region of Nigritia or Negro- 
land, comprehends Senegambia, the whole coast of Guinea and Benin, in which 
the English, French, and Portuguese have settlements. 

The climate of this territory is generally more fatal to European consti¬ 
tutions, than that of any other country. The productions of the soil, where cul¬ 
tivated, are rich and abundant. Cotton, sugar-cane, rice, maize, indigo, tobacco, 
spices; in short, all known tropical fruits and plants. The vegetation is generally 
rank and luxuriant. This region is divided into countless governments or na¬ 
tions, often at war with each other. It is, and has always been, the very empire 
of the traffic in human beings; and, in connexion with slavery and the wars 
between tribes which this traffic has caused, and continues to cause, the cargoes 
of fire-arms and gunpowder shipped annually from the port of Liverpool alone 
for this part of Africa, form a curious subject of inquiry. 

St. Louis, Goree, James’s Fort, Bathurst, Cacheo, Free Town or Sierra Leone,* 
Kingston, Cape Coast Castle, Saint George de la Mina, Christianberg, Benin, 
Old and New Calabar, Losango, Cabinda, St. Paul de Loanda, and St. Philippe 
de Benguela, are the principal ports in this division. 

The slave trade, and the present commercial resources and trade of the 
western coast of Africa, as carried on from the Atlantic boundary of the Great 
Desert to the northern limits of the Cape Colony, constitute a subject of the 
most interesting and important inquiry. The following account of the fesources 
and commerce of this vast fertile and prolific region drawn up by the author of 
vol. ri. 2 
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tlie J*e.v Mercatoria, when the British and African slave-trade was at its height, 
will enable the reader to compare the past with the present commerce of Western 
Africa. 

“ Very little trade lias been carried on, nor has there been any settlement of Europeans 
on than coast from the kingdoms of Morocco and Sus to the neighbourhood of Cape Verd; 
near which cape, and in the space between the river Senegal (which is one of the branches 
of the Niger) and that of Sierra Leone, the French and Portuguese have some factories, as 
the English and Dutch formerly had, bqf. the one abandoned them, and the other yielded 
them to France. Since then, however, the English have driven the French from all their, 
settlements on the coast of Africa. •. * 

“ Cape Vcrd , so named from the evergreen trees that cover it, is situated between tiie 
rivers Senegal and Gambia. The trade practised in going up these two rivers, either on 
the coasts of Senegal, or on those which extend from Gambia to tbit-Cape of Sierra Leone, 
consists of gold-dust, ivory, wax, hides, gums, ostrich and heron’s feathers, musk, rice, mil¬ 
let, indigo, cotton coverings for negroes, and in slaves. 

“ The Portuguese have had great settlements on ail these coasts, but, at, present their 
habitations are somewhat more inland, especially up the river St. Domingo, which is about 
thirty leagues from the Gambia: their residence is at Cuchco. where the African'Vompany 
of Lisbon have their magazines for depositing their European goods and that which 
the. country produce*. 

“They bring the latter down the river, which is navigable for above 200 leagues. 
The quantity they annually collect is about 100,000 lb.-, of wax, 50,000 lbs. pi ivory, 
and from 800 to 1000 slaves, which they send to the idaud of St. James and the Brazils, 
besides those they sell to the English and Dutch, who come here yearly to seek them. 
The Portuguese carry on their commerce in barks of about forty tons burden, with 
which they trade up the rivers Cazuiua. Pongees, Nonnes, and even to that of Sierra 
Leone ; the first furnishing them with the greatest quantity of wax, Pongues and Nonnes 
witlf indigo, and Sierra Leone with fruit called cossc, with which they drive a great trade; 
and from all these places they get a great quantity of ivory and slaves, in exchange 
for negroes’ clothing, brandy, iron, pewter, Ac. 

“The English had formerly many habitations and some forts on the Gambia : that 
called St. James, belonging to the South Sea Company, situated a little above its mouth, 
was taken and destroyed by the French in 1695. The river has two openings, the 
one to the north, the other to the south ; in which latter (being mo.-t used), ships of .‘500 
or 400 tons may enter, but cannot go up more than six or seven longues, vessels of 150 
tons can go up much higher. The English, in lighter vessels, have proceeded upwards as far 
as 150 leagues, and brought hack slaves, gold, and ivory, to Mojo tii/ard, where they hod a 
magazine. They had also a fort on an isle in the river, about seven leagues from its 
mouth. 

“ Canton / (Cantor) is a kingdom of Africa, in Negroland, on whoso coasts the French 
have a tolerable good trade, and a foi-j. for its security and protection. The principal traffic 
is in skins and hides, for which duties are paid at Beyhouta. 

“ Colborht (Calabar) is a province in Africa, where the Dutch have a trade, chiefly 
carried on at the town of that name; their fort being there, and their traffic in slaves is a 
good one, though the greater part of the natives on this coast, are man-eaters. The exchange 
for slaves is unpolished copper, or small bars of hammered brass, each weighing about a 
pound and a quarter, and about two feet and a half long, of which fourteen! or fifteen are 
given on an average for a slave of either sex. They use the copper for ornaments, making 
it into bracelets, &c. The French Company of Senegal, united to that of the West Indies, 
in 1718, and after 1719, swallowed up in the great India one, have two principal establish¬ 
ments on this coast; the one at the Island of Gorce, and the other at the Isle of St. Louis, 
at the mouth of the Senegal river. The Dutch were the first, who occupied the Island of 
Goree, and built there the forts of St. Francis and St. Michael, though under other 
names at*that time. The Fiench seized it in 1678, and in 1692 the English took it from 
them. 

“ The French, however, retook it the following year, and the Senegal Company have oe- 
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cupied it ever since, and from thence carry on a considerable trade, but the greatest part is 
transacted on the coast of St. Louis, and on that of the Senegal. 

“ Those places were taken by the English in 17.08, and on the peace of Versailles, in 17G3, 
the Island of Gorce was restored to France. The trade of the river Senegal, with the forts 
and factories of St. Louis, Podor, and Galant, were ceded to the King of Great Britain ; 
and soon after the fort of Senegal and its dependencies were vested in tljp African Conipany. 

“ All that the French obtained in the whole of these ,settlements, Senegal included, might 
amount, in a common year to six thousand hull and ox hides, fifty quintals of yellow wax, 
seven thousand pounds of elephants’ teeth, some ostrich and heron’s feathers, and ambergris. 

“ They also traded in great numbers of slaves. The chief traffic of gum is with the 
Moors, who bring'lt, on horses to a place ca'led Terrier llout/e, fifty leagues from the coast, 
going by the river of Senegal; of which the sales begin in the month of April, and last 
about six weeks. 

“Higher up on the coast is found the kingdom of the Ja loses and that of the 
Ceratiqne ; and it, is to the last that the customs are paid for liberty to navigate and trade 
on the Senegal. 

“ The proper merchandize for the river Gambia are bars of iron, brandy, beer, copper 
basins, copper plates, yarn, coarse blue serges and cloths, red and yellow rat tines, red, 
yellow, and white combed wool, coloured glass beads, rough coral, sabres, copper trumpets, 
red caps, padlocks, knives, coarse and fine shirts, linen, earthenware, blankets, shoes, glass 
bottles, Ac. 

“ For Senegal the goods were partly of the same description, with the addition of 
looking-glasses, scarlet cloth, Ac. 

“Arms, such as muskets, fowlingpieees, pistols, Ac., powder and halls, shot and flints, 
are equally proper for Gambia and Senegal; hut one of the best articles are the Mahlivean 
shells, cftlled cat/ris, in India, and Itont/cs. on the coa-t of Africa. 

"These shells are only current- from Cape Blanco, to and including .India (or Xavier) 
on this side of the river Ardres, 

“Angola, where tile greatest purchase of negroes for America is made, does not. admit 
these shells in trade. . 

“ It is true that the inhabitants of Congo do also make mo of shells, by them called 
zinihi , or zinihi ,- but these are carried to them only by the Portuguese, who are in a 
manner masters of this great kingdom. 

“ The Commerce of the African Coasts, from the Cape of Sierra [.cone, to the 
Hirer of Ardres (liio Col/a). —It is from the river of Sierra Leone, that the coast of Mala- 
tfttelr begins, so called from a sort of pepper, that makes the principal trade of the blacks of 
this part, of Africa. ’I'he English and Portuguese share this traffic. 

“ The merchandize this country supplies, are elephants' teeth, rice, civet, and a little 
ambergris. The capes of Monte ;<ml Miscrarto would he good places for trade were the 
natives more tractable. The Iron/ coast joins the preceding, and produces only teeth 
and a little gold for trade. Iron rings and small hells please them most. The places of 
greatest trade on this coast are the (..ratal Dronin , situated on an Isle formed by a small 
river, Grotra, Taltott, Little Tahon, 7ao, Hitt Fresco, St. Amir etc, Giron, Tittle TJrouin, 
Bortron, Cape la lion, James la Non, ICallochh, and Gamma. 

“ Tiic. Gold Coast begins at the river Sneiro da Casfos, and is about a hundred and,, 
thirty leagues long, east and west. This coast is above all others frequented most by 
Europeans, and here the English, Dutch, and Danes have considerable settlement. The 
great quantities of gold found and sold on this coast, have given it the name, and its chief 
market-places arc Atr/tim, Accra, Acanni, Achcrra, and Fetu. That of Atchim is the 
best. 

“ Ahasson is the first kingdom on this coast westward—its frontier on the coast is only 
about seven leagues, although how far inland it runs is not known. On sailing eastward, 
the vdlages and little states of Albiani, and Taint are met with. The ships anchor 
opposite these villages, and the Negroes come off to trade with them. 

“ The kiugdom of Gttiome.re is the nearest to Cape Ajtollotiia. The trade here is 
considerable in gold, ivory, and slaves. Eight leagues to the eastward of Cape St. Apol- 
/onia is the village of Alehin before alluded to. 
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“ After Atchin, is Cape de Trois Pointes. The subjects of the King of Prussia were 
once settled here and had a fort. The Dutch now possess it. It carries on a considerable 
tr»de in gold, ivory, and slaves. The Dutch have another fort called Botrou (Boutrie, 
near Dix Cove), about two leagues to the eastward of the cape, and another six leagues to 
the east of Botrou, named Witsen (Taccory). 

“ Gama, or Chgma, is one of the chief places on the Gold Coast, it belongs to the 
Dutch who carry on a considerable trade. 

“ Gnaffo, or Commendo, is a kingdom about four leagues to the east of Sama. It was 
formerly united with Fetu and Sabou, but since its separation it has fallen off verj' liiuch. This 
part is generally called Little Commendo, now British, to distinguish it from Great Com¬ 
mendo which is further inland. All this country is extremely fertile. '1 he French have a 
settlement here for the purpose of supplying their ships with refreshments going to and 
from the east. 

“ Castle of the Mina, known by the name of St. George de la Mina, is the principal 
factory, and the best fortress which the Dutch have on the Gold Coast, being the residence 
of the director and general commandant, and the centre of their commerce. 

“ The soil is not fertile, and the blacks of Commendo, Fetu, and Cape Corse furnish pro¬ 
visions to the miners. „ 

“ Cape Corse (Cape Coast Castle) is about, four leagues from the Mina, and is the 
chief settlement of the English in these parts; it is the residence of the director-general 
of the London company, who has authority over all the settlements which the English have 
in Guinea. The fortifications are here so strong, as to have resisted the Dutch fleet under 
Admiral Ruytcr. The village occupied by the negroes contains about 200 liouset, and has 
a diurnal market, where every necessary can be had. By a joint agreement of the English 
and Danes, when they captured this place from the Dutch, the Danes have a fortified 
settlement here, called Fredericsbourg, commanded by the principal commissary of the 
Danish company, which carries on a considerable trade here. 

“ Although the fort and village of Cape Corse (coast) are dry and arid, yet the rest 
of the kingdom is very fertile and abundant, and the natives numerous and laborious. 

“ The Dutch have a fort here called Nassau, about a league from Fredericsbourg. 

“ Fantin (Fanteen) is a rich, populous, and powerful kingdom—the largest village is 
Cormantin. The Dutch have a good trade and a fort here. 

“ Aguvanna (Aquapim) is a small kingdom on the Gold Coast; it carries on a trade in 
gold-dust and some slaves. 

“ Acara (Accra) is a large kingdom at the extremity of the Gold Coast, where the 
English, Dutch, and Danes, have each a considerable fort, which renders them masters 
of the gold atid slave trades. 

“ Lampi, Juda, and Ardrcs (on or near the Rio l 'olla, or Ardres) come next, and 
carry on a considerable traffic in slaves; a great numbdr can be supplied from this part at 
about eighty French livres on an average. The kingdom of Ardres exports nothing but 
provisions and slaves. 

“ Benin. —The Europeans trade but little with this kingdom, though it has 250 
leagues of coast; and the inhabitants are less savage than the negroes of Guinea. 

“ The merchandize found here are cotton habits (striped), afterwards sold on the Gold 
.Coast; and others blue, intended for the trade of the river Gabou and Angola; Jasper 
stones, female slaves (for they will sell no men), leopard-skins, pcpjier, and Acori, a species 
of blue coral which grows under water. 

“ In exchange they take gold and silver stuffs, red and scarlet cloths, red velvets, 
flowered stuffs well coloured, red glass earrings, looking-glasses, thread and linen, earthen¬ 
ware, candied oranges and lemons, and other green fruits, brass bracelets, iron bars, &c. 

“ The Dutch are the only Europeans who have a warehouse here,$which is at Golou, 
a large village on the river of Benin ; and this commerce they enjoy uninterrupted* as the 
country produces neither gold, ivory, hides, gums, wax, nor men slaves, though they are 
much more honest and civilized than their neighbours. 

“ Captain Snelgrave in his Treatise of Guinea, published in 1734, says, ‘that the river 
Congo in the sixth degree of southern latitude, is the most distant part that the English 
trade to, whose commerce has so greatly augmented since the peace of Utrecht, that 
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instead of 33 ships in 1712, on the coast of Guinea, it was demonstrated to the commis¬ 
sioners of trade, that in 1725 there were above 200.’ 

“ Congo. —The Portuguese, who discovered tins kingdom in 1484, are the only 
Europeans who trade here; all other nations stopping opily for refreshment, which they 
purchase from the blacks for small looking-glasses, beads, &c. The principal settlement of 
the Portuguese is at Loanga, the residence of the viceroy, and the capital of what," it may 
be said, the whites possess in this kingdom. 

“ 'Hie slave trade is the most important one the Portuguese have at Congo, and they 
send immense numbers yearly to the Brazils. 

“ They also hold considerable numbers for use at their settlement on this coast, varying 
from 50 to 3000? A religious society at Luanda have the enormous number of 12,000, 
among whom are blacksmiths, joiners, turners, stone-cutters, &c., and who bring in to their 
masters from 400 to 500 reis per day gain, by working for the public. • 

“ Besides the slates, Congo produces ivory, wax, honey, and civet, and some very tri¬ 
fling mines of copper and iron produce a little. St. Salvador is properly the rendezvous 
of the Portuguese merchants where they bring gold and silver stuffs, brandy and wine, also 
shells which serve for small money, and all the best sorts of merchandize commonly brought 
to Africa. 

“ Angola is, of all the African coasts, that which furnishes Europeans with the best 
negroes, and in the greatest quantities, although it scarcely extends 30 leagues along, the 
sea-shore ; it runs a considerable distance back. The capital is Loanda St. Paolo. 

“ Although the Portuguese are extremely powerful in the interior part of the kingdom ; 
and though they may have subdued the greatest part of the negroes to be the vassals of the 
king of Portugal, to whom they pay a yearly tribute in slaves, yet the negro trade, which 
is transacted on the coast, has always remained free to the other nations of Europe ; and 
the Ehglish, French, and Dutch, send yearly a great number of vessels, which carry off 
many thousands of those unhappy wretches, for the supply of their American settlements, 
or for sale in those of the Spaniards. 

“ The Portuguese, however, deal the most, and ship off every year nearly 15,000 for 
Brazil. The villages of Chambambe, Ernbaco, and Massingomo, furnish the most slaves to 
the Portuguese, and are paid for them with the usual merchandize. 

“ The Portuguese have also a settlement at Benguela, the climate of which is un¬ 
wholesome. 

“ Loango, Malimbo, and Cabindo. —The negro trade that is carried on in these three 
places is considerable. Europeans prefer the slaves from this part of the country, as they 
are considered to be more able to sustain the fatigue and labour of the culture and manu¬ 
facturing of sugar, tobacco, and indigo, than any others, and they command a higher price 
in consequence.” 


BRITISH TRADE WITH WESTERN AFRICA. 

The Portuguese engrossed the whole trade of Western Africa until 1536; 
when it was first attempted by private adventurers from England, but there being 
little security for commerce at that early period, it was discontinued until 16F8, 
in which year a company was formed under charter from James I. This com¬ 
pany became discouraged and dissolved itself, and no trade was carried on by 
England to Africa until after 1631, when Charles I. granted an exclusive 
charter to Sir Kenelm Digby and others, to trade and “ occupy all the west of 
Africa. This Company erected forts, which the East India Company afterwards 
took possession of, by authority of the Rump-Parliament. 

The interlopers, or unlicensed free traders, however, interfered with these 
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charters and ruined the corporate trade, except when it was carried on with 
armed powers by the East India Company for four years. 

In 1661 Charles II. granted a charter in favour of his brother James, 
then Duke of York and Albany, “ for the term of a thousand years, with full 
power to trade all over the western coastfof Africa, from the port of So lee in 
South Barbary, to the Cape of Good Hope the patent was soon after revoked 
by the Xing, with the duke’s consent.* In 1663 a charter was granted to a new 
company. * 

The principal associates of this new company were. Queen Catherine of Portu¬ 
gal, his Majesty’s consort, Queen Mary of France, his mothen, the Duke of \ ork, 
Duchess of Orleans, Prince Rupert, and most, of the high nobility of England. 
The persons charged with the direction of the company’s affairs were chosen from 
among the principal merchants of London, especially those who had previously 
carried on the trade which was by the charter vested exclusively in the company, 
under the title of the Royal African Company, with the following privileges : 

“ That it should be erected into a body politic, both in name and effect, and in this 
quality should be capable inlaw, to have. get. acquire, solicit, receive, possess, and enjoy, 
all manors, lands, hereditaments, rents, liberties, privileges, tie., which any other of his 
Britannic Majesty's subjects might till then possess and enjoy. 

“ For its government, to be chosen annually by a plurality of the persons named 
in the charter, and other adventurers interested in the eompanv, a governor, deputy, and 
sub-governor, with twenty-four, or thirtv-six assistants, as they shall think proper. 

“ The governor and assistants to hold courts and meetings whenever they think proper, 
and a competent number being so assembled, mav make, ordain, constitute and establish 
laws, ordinances, and regulations for the government of their eompanv, Slid to impose and 
inflict penalties on the violators of them, either by lines or imprisonment. 

The partners and adventurers may grant and transfer all or any part, of the stock 
which they shall have in the eompanv to whomsoever they please, provided the said cessions 
and transfers be made in full emut and registered. 

“ The company to have the possession and property of all the gold and silver mines 
that were or should be found in all the extent of their grant ; and that it only should deal 
there (exclusive of all other English tradersj in all merchandize, the growth of the said 
countries, as well as in the traffic of the negroes. 

“ That itrajglit equip such, and as many vessels as it pleased to send on discoveries ; 
and to make the necessary settlements. 

“ That only the company’s ships, or those to whom the governor and assistants should 
give permi^pou in writing, might trade in Africa within the limits described, or bring any of 
those merchandizes to England under penalty of seizure and confiscation of the said ships 
alid goods,-., 

“ The king reserved to himself and successors the liberty of coming in, at any time, 
as sharer in the company’s adventures, on bringing in a proportionate fund to 1 that already 
made by the other partners. 

“ The company, or its governors and assistants, might nominate captains and gover¬ 
nors, to com'inand in the colonies that should be established: to which governors and 
captains, his majesty would grant power to command the military forces in these 
colonies.” 

One of the contracts of this company was to supply the British West India 
plantations with 3000 negro slaves annually. 
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Under this charter the Royal African Company was established, and com¬ 
menced operations by carrying on a considerable trade, the profits of which, as 
well as their capital, was, as might have been calculated, absorbed in the vast 
expenditure of building and maintaining fortifications, maintenance of troops and 
factors; the frequent broils and altercations about trade possessions witR dif¬ 
ferent African nations ; and the dishonesty or mismanagement of the company’s 
servants.* ’ They soon began to solicit aid -from the national revenue, get deeply 
in debt, and finally petitioncdjwrliament for relief. 

A fourth company was substituted, and 37,000/. allowed to the Royal Com¬ 
pany for their fortg at Cape Coast Castle, Sierra Leone, and the River Gambia. 
This company was ruined by their extravagant management, and by the inter¬ 
lopers, who supplied the West Indian planters, “as the latter affirmed, with the 
best negroes.” Parliament afterwards settled the debts of this company, which 
caused 'great, expense to England, from the parliament granting money annually, 
after 1/30, to maintain the African forts. Before 1/50 the affairs of Ahis 
fourth African company became desperate, — it was dissolved in 1732, and 
a new, company for extending and improving the trade to Africa, was sub¬ 
stituted. 

lb is remarkable that every public attempt made by government or by joint 
stock companies, either in the trade with, or in the civilization of, Africa, have 
proved highly expensive to the country, and disastrous to the lives and fortunes 
of British subjects. 

In 1/52 tin sum of 1 12,000/. was voted by parliament to remunerate the 
dissolved African company for their forts. 

The new company, which was substituted for the dissolved company, was 
termed a regulated company, and the preamble of its act states, 

“ That, the trade to and from Africa, 1 icing very advantageous to #reat Britain, and 
necessary for the supplying the plantations and colonies belonging thereto with a sufficient 
number of negroes at reasonable rates, ought for that purpose to be free and open to all 
his Majesty’s subjects. It is therefore enacted, that it shall he lawful fwfsall the king’s 
subjects to trade to and front any place in Africa between the port of SSilce in South 
Barbarv and the Cape of Good Hope, without any Restraint whatsoever, save as is herein¬ 
after expressed. ^ 

“ His Majesty’s subjects so trading to be deemed for ever a body corporate and poli¬ 
tic, by the name of the Company of Merchants trading to Africa, with pogprs to su<S, 
and liable to be sued, &c. 

“ I he company shall not trade to and from Africa in their corporate, or joint capacity; 
nor possess any joint or transferable stock, nor borrow money on their common seal/ 

“ Persons intending to trade to or from Africa, having paid on or before the 30th of 1 
June, 1730, into the hands of the Chamberlain of the City of London forty shillings each 
for their admittance into the freedom of the said company, into the hands of the clerk of 
the merchants’ hall in the city of Bristol, the like sum of forty shillings, or into the hands 
of the town clerk of Liverpool, the like sum of forty shillings, were empowered to meet and 
choose, in each place, three persons ; and the nine persons so chosen to form the first annual 
committee, and to continue in their office for one year, and until others should be chosen in 
their room.” 
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The trade with Africa from this period was carried on by individuals on their 
own account. The general fund of the company being appropriated, not in 
trade but in paying the expenses, &c., of their establishments. In 1764 the Fort 
•f Senegal was vested in the company. 

■the trade consisted chiefly in bartering European commodities for negroes, 
gold-dust, and ivory. 

In 1769 the numbers of Africans Carried, during the year, into slavery by the 
vessels of different nations are stated to have beeij as follow : * 

By British and Colonial vessels, 59,400; by French vessels, 23,520; by 
Dutch vessels, 11,300; by Portuguese vessels, 17,000; and ,by Danish vessels, 
1200. Total, 97,120. The number actually captured and killed in the slave 
hunts, and those who died during the voyage to America and the West Indies, 
may be estimated to have increased the whole number who lost their lives^ and 
of those subjected to slavery at not less than 120,000. The number of 100,000 
at least were purchased in exchange for European goods, at the value of about 
10/. (some state 15/. each). About 1,000,000/. in value of goods were exported 
from Europe in 1670 for the slave trade alone. < 

In 1783 the abuses of the trade to Africa, and the mismanagement of the 
African Company, rendered parliamentary interference necessary, and the forts 
and settlements on the coast were taken from under the jurisdiction of that com¬ 
pany and vested in his Majesty. In 1788 the total suppression of the slave 
trade was brought before the serious consideration of parliament and the public, 
but nothing was done further than passing a temporary bill, which was evident 
to all would soon lead to putting down that horrible traffic. This bill regulated 
under strict rules the manner of carrying slaves across the Atlantic. 

Mr. George Chalmers, a most careful political arithmetician, states as follows: 
the real values of Exports from Great Britain to all countries and to Africa, 
during the years 1805 to 1811, inclusive, the period of Napoleon’s continental 


system, were— 
18(0 

To all countries 

£51,109,131 

To Africa 

£1,156,955 

1806 

99 

S3,028,881 

99 

1,655,042 

1807 

99 

50,428,881 

49,969,746 

66,017,712 

99 

1,022,745 

f&08 

99 

99 

820,194 

1809 

99 

99 

976,872 
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99 

62,702,409 

99 

693,911 

1811 

99 

43,939,620 

99 

409,075 


The British Possessions on the west coast of Africa are—Sierra Leone, situ¬ 
ated in 8 dgg. 30 min. N. lat., on a peninsula 35 miles long and 25 broad. Op¬ 
posite Freetown, the capital of this colony, the estuary of the Rokelle, or Sierra 
Leone, is seven miles in width, and there is scarcely any other safe harbour between 
Cape Verde and Fernando Po. I-n 1787 there were sent 340 American refugee 
negroes to this place at the expense of private individuals. Of these negroes, 
and of 119 settlers who went out in 1792, only about 80 of the whole 459 were 
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alive in 1 793. This year, 1131 American negroes, who had followed their masters 
to Nova Scotia, wore sent to Sierra Leone, where, of whom and their progeny 
only 578 were living in 1827* 550 Maroons were sent to the colony in 1800; 

of these and their descendants only 70 remained in 1841, most of them having 
abandoned it for other places. In 1818 about 1250 negro-’soldiers, wtfo served 
in the West India regiments, were sent to Sierra Leone, making a total of 2259 
negroes^ -who were sent philanthropically to perish in this unhealthy colony. 
There were living in the whole territory of Sierra Leone in 1840, 99 whites, 24 
of which were women ; 39,034 negroes and coloured British subjects, and 927 who 
were not subjects., The negroes and coloured races consisted of 2000 industrious 
Kroomen, who had never been slaves; and the remaining 39,034 British sub¬ 
jects, consists of the very few who existed of the 2259 sent to the colony from 
Nova Scotia and the West Indies, and of the 70,809 African slaves which had 
been Raptured and emancipated up to that period. Such, exclusive of the de¬ 
struction of British life on this coast and in this place, and exclusive of the late 
fatal expedition into the interior of Africa, has hitherto been the result of our 
humqpely intended but ill conceived philanthropic efforts, to civilize Africa, and 
to abolish its slavery and slave trade. 

The settlements on River Gambia are included within the government of 
Sierra Leone. Bathurst is situated in 13 deg. 30 min. N. lat., on St. Mary’s Isle, 
at the mouth of the river Gambia. 

It was settled in 1816, on the island being purchased by the chief of Comba, 
for a yearly quit of 200 dollars. A steep island, 1 mile broad, and extending 35 
miles along the bank of the river opposite to Bathurst, was purchased in 1820 
from the chief of Barra. The population of Bathurst consisted, in 1840, of 42 
whites and 3470 negroes and coloured people. The territory adjoining Cape St. 
Mary, and extending up the south side of the Gambia, and Macarthy’s Island, 
175 miles up the Gambia, has been purchased, and a barrack and mission-house 
and some other buildings have been erected on it. Large vessels can ascend to 
this island ; above it the trade is carried on in small vessels. Tteere are about 
1200 inhabitants on this island. 

The British settlements on the Gold Coast are, Accra, in 5 deg. *83 min. N. 
lat.; Cape Coast Castle, in 5 deg. 6 min. N. lat.; Dixcove, in 4 deg. 44 min. 
N. lat., and Annamaboe. These places are little more than trading stations, and 
the'whole tountry is described as a thickly-wooded or jungle wilderness, t-i How¬ 
ever valuable this coast, and that of Gambia and Sierra Leone, are in regard to the 
barter trade, all experience has proved the fatality of extending our settlements 
bejrond mere trading ports; and the civilization of Africa will never advance 
from the west, but from the north, east, and south. 


vot. 11 . 
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Ships engaged in the Trade between the United Kingdom and the Coast of Africa from 


Morocco to the Cape of Good Hope. 



INWARDS. 

OUTWARDS. 

YEARS. 

British. 

« 

Foreign. 

TOTAL. 

* British. 

Foreign. 

TOTAL. 


Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

ESI 

Ton*. 

1831.... 

126 

36,710 

., 

„ 

126 

30,710 

110 

31,819 



116 

31,849 

1832.... 

123 

30,896 

1 

100 

124 

30,996 


34.174 

2 

500 

142 

34,734 

1833.... 

125 

31,097 

3 

329 

128 

31,420 

141 

EA£1!1 

2 

104 ' 

140 

34,54*2 

1834.... 

137 

32,313 

5 

452 

142 

32,705 

151 

35,533 

4 

■n 

155 

30,173 

1835.... 

131 

32,285 


.. 

131 

32,285 

130 

30,858 

1 

234 

131 

31,092 

1830.... 

138 

32,458 

• * 


138 

32,458 

174 

42,071 

i 

92 

175 

42 703 

1837.... 

182 

45,079 

5 

409 

187 

40,118 

130 

34,820 

1 

-a 92 

137 

34,918 

1838.... 

133 

30,643 

11 

1179 

141 

31,822 

149 

B3GE1 

5 


154 

30,770 

1839.... 

127 

32,137 

14 

1897 

141 

34,334 

148 

37,618 

3 

250 

151 

37,941 

1840.... 

134 

34,731 

7 

691 

141 

33,422 

152 

39,851 

1 

029 

150 

49,480 


Foreign and Colonial Merchandize Exported from the United Kingdom to the Western 

Coast of Africa. ' 


ARTICLES. 


Beads. 

Cloves.do. 

Cocoa.do. 

Coffee.do. 


Wheat-meal and dour.do. 
Cotton piece-goods of 


Pepper.do. 

Bice.cwt 

Silk Manufactures of 
India : viz.— 
Bandannas, Romals, 
handkerchiefs, &c.. .pcs, 
Taffetas, damasks, and 
other silks, in pieces.do. 
Spirits, rum .. .proof galls. 

— brandy.do. 

— geneva.do. 


. lbg. 


Tea... 

Tobacco, unmanufac¬ 
tured.do. 

— foreign, manufac¬ 
tured, and snuff.... do. 
Wines of all sorts .. - galls. 


1831 

1832 

1833 

1 S3 

1 1835 

1830 

! 18S7 

j 

1838 

1839 

1840 

226 919 

203,109 

277,120 

*205,173 

200,983 

372,637 

2942540 

382,808 


« 340,811 

140 

.... 


240 


7001 237 

73 

348 

300 

imam 

20,273 

19,211 

11,085 

11.543 

13,4401 7.6*22 

17210 

14,785 

20,413 


15,813 

15,770 

10,957 

10,510 

13,708 

8,894 

7,980 

0,429 

13,583 

1,436 

1 532 

383 

1,187 

3,053 

4,518 

2,7 OH 



. 4,113 

598 

871 

429 

231 

232 

717 

728 

547 

344 

691 

41,610 

28 

40,909 

02,197 

57,757 

31,780 

27,640 

50,042 

40,303 

47,805 
10 

48,840 

29 


634 

494 

574 

598 

1,472 

034 

421 

1,220 

1,077 

10 

283 

117 

314 

2,049 

151 

344 

830 

990 

1,514 

1,804 

1,761 

2,645 

1,454 

2,035 

2,86S 

2,154 

2,512 

4,819 

4,312 

829 

1.119 

149 

109 

303 

231 

204 


HlBSffi 

130 

189,319 

21(5,040 

235,005 

151,377 

104,223 

140,553 

04,015 

60.945 

30.700 

00,339 

13,870 

11 383 

9,808 

■ LI 1 11 

15,05(1 

9,914 

7,209 

17,033 

14,840 

30,856 

0,0(11 

4,007 

7,739 

1(5,034 

18,903 

■ram 

19,700 

23,288 

32,410 

31,890 

904 

821 

880 

804 

730 

903 

804 

938 

920 

620 

4,739 

3,142 

1,117 

2,033 

2,809 

7,137 

3,352 

4,242 

4,774 

2,000 

1,144,613 

899,309 

001,481 

942,465 

1,014,981 1,261,122 

1,095,551 

sfgra 

996,308 

1,048,874 

4,201 

1,100 

1,215 

998 

1,099 

1 8,270 

17,259 

12,071 

40,122 

_ 17,315 

8,723 

11,741 


14 714 

10,430 

10,572 

9,815 

13,495! 

17,038 

8,526 


The principal articles of foreign and colonial merchandize exported in 1841, to the 
west coast of Africa, were—beads, am'oer, and coral, 2225 lbs.; beef and pork, salted, 
2375 cwt.; coffee, 17,953 lbs. ; wheat-flour, 995 cwt.; beads, 288,051 lbs.; cocoa, 
15,550 lbs. ; cotton of India, 50,321 pieces ; cowries, 5763 cwt.; iron in bars, 21 tons; iron 
and steel manufactures, 674 cwt.; rice, 3435 cwt.; silk of India, 3760 pieces ; spirits, 
310,623 gallons; sugar, raw, 672 cwt. ; tea, 3657 lbs. ; tobacco, 991,330lbs.; wines, 
11,793 gallons. 
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British and Irish Produce and Manufactures Exported from the United Kingdom to 
„ the Western Coast of Africa. 


ARTICLES. 


1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1833 

1830 

1837 

De¬ 

clared 

Value. 

De¬ 

clared 

Value. 

De¬ 

clared 

Value. 

De¬ 

clared 

Value. 

De¬ 

clared 

Value. 

De¬ 

clared 

Value. 

De¬ 

clared 

V aluc. 


is.10 1 1840 



T otal declared ral uo. . I 831.708 1 290,0011 32il.210 j 32 (i,183 i 2«I2 ,54(>1 407, 1HU 312 , 038 j 413.3341_486,370| 492,128 

The principal exports of British goods, in 1841, to tlic western coast of Africa were— 
apparel and slops, 11,437/. guns and gunpowder, 91,247/. ; beef, 30 barrefe ; brass and 
copper manufactures, 16,454/. ; furniture, 1473/. ; cotton manufactures, 184,472/. ; earth¬ 
enware, 5094/. ; hardwares, cutlery, and ironmongery, 37,242/. ; glassware, 2787/. ; bats, 
848/. ; shot, 1406/. ; wrought leather, 1104/. ; linen manufactures, 2904/. ; watches, 
plated wares, &c., 1025/. ; salt, 387,180 bushels ; silks, 1449/. ; soap and candles, 26121.; 
stationery, 847/. ; refined sugar, 276 cwt.; empty casks, &c., 17,28 21. ; tinwares, 458/. ; 
woollen manufactures, 7517/. ; all other articles, 11,966/. Total declared value of all Bri¬ 
tish merchandize exported to Western Africa, 410,798/. 


329.2101 32(1,183 i 292,54(1 j 407,18(1! 
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Statement of the principal Articles imported into the United Kingdom from the Western 
Coast of Africa, from the Year 1831, to 1840, inclusive. 


A R T I C I. 

E S. 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1830 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 


.... tons 

*1,501 

567 

558 

1,703 

1.061 

1,175 

1,543 

1,1102 

HI IT 

704 

2,012 



15,{fin 

72,903 

K WWllIJ 

110,210 

0.C3S8 

48,037 

105,285 


12,518 

42,015 

94/244 

Camwood. 

....toUP 

380 

875 

879 

1,037 

0,984 

089 

1.543 

87fl 

070 

787 

950 

Elephants’ teeth 

.. .cwt 

2,575 

1,741 

2,101 

*,5(>7 

‘2,100 


2,24 1 

2,101 

1.08.1 

1,933 

2,129 


,.. .tons 

127 

11 

1 

10 

1 4 

o 

102 

90 

10 

. 

02 

"Furs, Nutria .. 

number 



15 

* 31 


118 

832 

115 

243 

355 



.. ..cwt. 

106 

113 

74 

7*2 

90 

115 

uu 

000 

Mtt 

890 

738 

Gums, aiumi .. 

... do. 

114 

363 

391 

555 

478 


io; 

182 

145 

2<54 

198 

— senega! - 

... do. 

385 

14 9S7 

13,290 

18,04*2 

3,091 

1<U76 

14,1 4.1 

27,477 

1*3,814 

13,398 

5,815 

Hides, untanned... do. 

3.502 

3.575 

1,402 

5 520 

2,051 

1,708 

IHEHD 

1,110 

701 

3,235 

4,042 

Grains, Guinea, 

&c. .lbs. 

8,446 

44,517 

124,593 

53,290 


83,884 

32,112 

8,372 

28,079 

24,348 

7,011 

Oil, palm. 

-cwt. 

1G3,288 

217,801 

266,000 

*200,907 

250,337 

*276,035 

‘223,292 

2.81,37*. 

.143,440 

315,458 

397,076 

Pepper ........ 


75,485 

44,060 

10,514 

‘20,271 

49,453 

50,192 

109,505 

1*4775 

10,833 

40,530 

22,350 

Red wood. 

_tons 

7 

2G 

134 

177 

•20S 

48 


102 

100 


0 

Rice. 

... .cwt 

1,150 

1,575 

*2 267 

2,785 

758 

1,021 

4 

3 

2 

2*25 

!*» 

— in the husk . 

.bushels 


69 

310 

4,0S9 

12,040 


4,075 

110 

1,570 


3,385 

Took.. 

.. loads 

23,677 

15,121 

13,580 

13,191 

14,034 


23,251 

1 1,143 

11.037 

12,541 

13,127 

War, bees’- 

_cwt. 

3,802 

685 

1,252 

3,058 

3,013 

4,380 

4,001 

4,382 

4,703 

3,773 

5,100 

Wool, cotton ... 


.... 

.... 


4.203 

403 

0,921 

701 

3,897 

-■■lKh'iil] 

200 



FRENCH SETTLEMENTS ON THE WEST COAST OF AFRICA. 

The French have establishments on several small islands, and on parts of 
the continent, at the month of the river Senegal. They are divided into two 
arrondissements or governments. The Jirst, St. Louis, comprises the isles of St. 
Louis, Safal, Gheber, and Barbagne at the month of the Senegal river; the neigh¬ 
bouring district of Oualo, and several establishments on the banks of the Sene¬ 
gal. The most distant fort, St. Joseph, is said to be 400 miles up that river. 

St. Louis, the principal town, has a population of about 6000 inhabitants 

It is the chief centre of the gum trade. 

° « 

Goref. is another entrepot of France on the coast of Senegamhia. It has a 
spacious roadstead; gold-dust, ivory, and woods are the exports to France. 
The value of which and of imports arc included under the head of Senegal. 

The average annual imports from Senegal into France for the ten years, 
1827 to 1836, inclusive, amounted to 81,000/. 

The exports from France to Senegal amounted* to 80,000/. or somewhat less 
than the imports. 

In 1831 there arrived in France from Senegal 25 vessels of 2/06 tons, and 
there departed for Senegal 29 vessels of 3058 tons. The imports into France, 
chiefly gums and skins, from Senegal, were valued at 3,445,087 francs = 137,803/. 
The exports from France to Senegal at 3,093,815 francs = 123,752/. ! 

In 1839 the exports from France to Senegal amounted in value to 212,000/., 
and to other parts of the West Coast of Africa 28,000/. The imports from Sene¬ 
gal into France entered for consumption to 76,000/., from other parts of Africa 
24,000/. (See France and French Colonies.) 

“ The European establishments on the coast of Scnegambia supply the demands of the 
population^ of the Ouolofs, Foules or Peuls, Dahomets, Ashantees, and Moors. They con¬ 
sist of tissues of flax, cotton, wool, and silk; of cordage, hardwares, and haberdashery, 
jewellery, and corals; fire-amis, especially the double-barrelled guns of Saint-Etienne, 
gunpowder, and many other articles. 
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“ The following is a statement of the value of exports from France to Senegal in the 
year 1833. * 


Tissues of flax, &c. 

. . 14,117 

Brought forward 

. 51,853 

„ cotton 

. 17,680 

Jewellery and corals 

• 1,344 

„ wool 

. . 1,768 

Hardwares 

•, 1,398 

„ silk, &c. 

* 252 

Haberdashery . * 

. 2,287 

Cordage 

• 974 

Fire-arms .... 

3,549 

Dresses • 

916 

Gunpowder .... 
Miscellaneous articles . 

. 1,482 

Building materials . 

. . 57 

. 26,106 

Wines, &e. a. 

Carried forward . 

16,089 

. . £51,853 


j Total 

. £88,019 


“ Prior to the \?ar with the Moors, the annual exports from France to Senegal 
amounted to 144,000 /.”—Bulletin of Minister of Commerce. 


PORTUGUESE SETTLEMENTS ON THE WEST COAST OF AFRICA. 

The Portuguese have still numerous settlements in Western Africa, situated 
on the river Cacheo, the St. Domingo, and the Rio Grande, and several ports 
and places for fairs in the interior. The slave trade (which see hereafter) is the 
chief pursuit of the Portuguese not only in this, but in Eastern Africa. Their 
chief settlement in Guinea is in the island of Loando, and in Benguela, that of 
St. Pliilippe in 12 deg. 8 min. S lat. This place is the Portuguese rallying- 
point for their trade with the coast for slaves. 

The. settlement of Liberia, situated on the low north coast of Guinea, 
was formed by the American Colonization Society, for the humane purpose of 
transplanting t» that place emancipated and free negroes. It has been a more 
successful experiment than those made by the English at Sierra Leone. 
The territory is remarkably fertile. Coffee, the sugar-cane, oranges, and all tro¬ 
pical fruits grow wild; the ground pea, or nut, which yields fine oil, grows abund¬ 
antly ; and the territory belonging to Liberia is said to extend 220 miles along 
the coast, and about 20 miles ^inland, where the lands rise to a considerable eleva¬ 
tion. It is capable of yielding valuable productions, such as rice, indigo, cofFee, 
cassava, yams, bannanas, &c. Its rivers are navigable for small vessels only. 

It is an independent republic. The governor, a white man, is the agent 
of the American Colonization Society. . It has two legislative assemblies, 
churches, schools, and printing-offices. Not only negroes and freed slaves from 
America, but many of the Africans taken from the captured slave-ships have 
been settled at Liberia. It has certainly been the fairest and most practical ex¬ 
periment which has hitherto been attempted to civilize and better the condition 
of the African races. But what is the result ? After 23 years’ trial, under the 
most favourable circumstances, the result, we regret to find, is not satisfactory. 
Of the surrounding millions, who live in the most brutalized condition, and who 
annually shed the blood of thousands of human beings as sacrifices to their super¬ 
stitions, or in the wars between the countless tribes, scarcely any have been 
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brought within the civilization of Liberia. The whole population of the settle¬ 
ment, does not, according to the best information we have obtained, exceed 
4000, and their condition is said not to be prosperous. 


In closing this sketch of the productive and commercial resources and trade of 
Western Africa, we may observe that this region, extends from tlifc horthern 
frontiers of Senegambia to the southern boundary of^Benguela,—a d : stance, follow¬ 
ing the shore, of about 3500 miles; that the Senegal and Gambia, and especially 
the Niger, are navigable for large vessels for many hundreds of,miles inland; that 
the soils of the sea-coasts, and of the banks of the rivers, and of the valleys, 
plains, and table-lands, for several hundred miles of the interior country, are ge¬ 
nerally rich, and yield, or may be made to yield, in unlimited abundance, the most 
useful and most valuable products; that wild and domestic animals thriVe and 
multiply; that among these abundant products we may enumerate—gold, and 
probably many other metals; maize, rice, wheat, millet, dhourra, and other 
grains; palm nuts, ground nuts, cocoa, castor nuts, and other oil and .edible 
nuts in great variety; oranges, lemons, limes, dates, plantains, pineapples, and 
all other tropical fruits; sweet potatoes, yams, arrow-root, and a great variety 
of other edible roots and vegetables; sugar-canes, coffee, cotton, tobacco, 
india-rubber; aloes, cassia, senna, and other drugs; gums and resins of various 
kinds ; indigo, carmine, and numerous dyewoods and dyestuffs; teak, ebony, 
lignum-vitaj, and a great variety of the most durable and useful woods that this 
region affords ; ivory, bees’ wax, ostrich, and other feathers, the skins of domestic 
and wild animals, and all articles of great commercial value; and, finally, that not¬ 
withstanding the abundance of these valuable products, and the almost unlimited 
capabilities of the soil in yielding them, our trade with Western Africa has never 
been of comparatively great value to us. The intercourse of Europeans with that 
region has been a curse and not a blessing. At all times when its pestilential shores 
have been resorted to by Europeans, for the purposes of carrying on, or suppressing 
the horrible slave-trade, or of interchanging commodities, or in attempting to form 
settlements, and of penetrating the interior, the results have been fearfully, and too 
often criminally, fatal. The loss of European life during the last 200 years,—the 
cruelties of the slave trade, the introduction of fire-arms and gunpowder among 
the natives, and the consequent bloodshed, and increase, instead of diminution, 
of barbarism, and of the traffic in human beings, surely constitute calamities and 
crimes that ho profit nor advantage which Europe has £ver, or ever shall derive 
from Africa, can counterbalance or obliterate. 

The chief difficulties of civilizing Western Africa, are actually caused by the 
rank, magnificent, and rich character of her vegetation and productions. It is 
this vegetation growing out of and covering a soil with living and with decayed 
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matter, which renders and will ever render the climate fatal to European consti¬ 
tutions, and her soil indomitable to European settlements. All our attempts to 
civilize the country by settlements, or by Niger expeditions, have proved, and, 
we believe, will prove, abortive. The suppression of the slave trade must be 
effected by abolishing the market for slaves. While there exists a market for 
slaves, they will be captured or purchased and carried to that market. As to the 
general Civilization of Africa, we are not sanguine. Fair trading along the sea- 
*coast may be* carried on with considerable advantage to the Afrjeans, and to 
British traders: deducting at all times, and from all advantages, the loss of life 
among those engaged in that traffic. The advance of civilization in the northern 
and north-eastern regions is probable; but, with the exception of Egypt, its 
march will be slow: nor has it proceeded rapidly in or from the British colony 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 

W6 honour those good men who have exerted themselves in the attempts to 
ameliorate the condition of, and civilize, the African races. We deplore the ill- 
success of their efforts. We hope the experience of the past, and the fate of the 
late Niger expedition, will convince Englishmen, and Englishwomen, that any 
further attempts to establish new or extend old European settlements, on this 
coast>, or in the interior of Africa, will constitute no less than a voluntary sacrifice 
of the lives, or of the health of those, whose devotion to a cause, intended to 
benefit the Africans, may lead them into expeditions which must, in the very 
nature of all the circumstances we have stated, end ruinously. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

STATISTICS OF HIE AFRICAN SLAVE-TRADE. 

* 

Of the civilized nations which have been engaged in the African slave-trade, 
Denmark was the first which declared its inhumanity. On the 16th of March, 
1792, the King of Denmark promulgated a foyal decree, prohibiting any of his 
subjects to be in any way engaged in purchasing, selling, or transporting slaves, 
whether in, or from, Africa, or any other foreign country whatever. 

As early as 1776» Mr. Hartly, member for Hull, moved in the British house of 
commons,—" That the slave trade was contrary to the laws of God and the rights 
of man.” The motion was seconded and dropped. Ten years afterwards Mr. 
Clarkson published a powerfully-written work against the trade,—and, on the 
following year, that excellent man was joined by Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Grenville 
Sharp, and others, as a committee for the abolition of the slave trade. A society 
was formed about the same time at Paris, for the same laudable purpdse $ among 
the members of which, were Lafayette, Condorcet, and many of the best men in 
France. 
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It in due to the memory of Mr. Pitt, that he entered at once, honestly and 
earnestly, into a consideration, of the facts connected with this horrible and 
unchristian traffic ; and, as a sincere advocate of its abolition, he was soon joined 
by Mr. Fox and Lord Grenville: this occurred in 1788. It was estimated, by 
the information and«statements collectecj for the Board of Trade, that there were , 
at that time, 450,000 negroes in the British sugar-colonies, valued by the owners 
at 50/. eaph = 22,500,000/.; and the estates cultivated by them, including cattle, 
&c., at 45,000,000/., and the value of other property, and vessels, involved in the* 
question of the slave trade, and slavery, at 22,500,000/. more: being a total value 
of property and slaves, in the slave colonies, of I00,000,000/ y The estimate of 
Mr. George Chalmers, of the Board of Trade, did not diminish this amount. 
The City of London, at the same time, to its everlasting honour, sunk the ques¬ 
tion of its many individual interests, as that city has so often done on great 
philanthropic and patriotic occasions, and presented a strongly-expresse/i peti- 
tition to parliament for the abolition of the slave trade. This petition, and the 
measure of abolition, were however obstinately opposed. Mr. Wilberforce being 
taken ill, Mr. Pitt came nobly forward, and in May, 1788, carried a resolution, 
aided by Mr. Fox, Mr. Burke, and other eminent men, pledging the house to 
take the question of abolition into full consideration on the following session of 
parliament. Liverpool, and its representatives in parliament, obstinately opposed 
any interference with the horrible traffic. 

The advocates of abolishing the trade struggled boldly in the cause, while 
they were opposed, by some, in any interference whatever, and»by a majority, . 
among whom was Mr. Dundas, who advocated merely regulating the traffic for 
seven years longer. Mr.Wilberforee’s bill for the entire abolition of the trade was 
brought forward in February, 1795, and lost by a majority of 19, although the bill 
was ably supported by Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, Mr. Grey, Mr. Burke, Mr. Wyndham,* 
Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Sheridan, Sir William Scott, and many of the ablest men 
among the tories and whigs. In the house of peers, Lord Thurlow was the 
great advocate of those who opposed the abolition. 

On the previous year, 1794, the*'Congress of the United States did itself and 
that country the honour of being the second on the list of Christian nations, who 
passed a law “ Prohibiting the carrying on the slave trade from the United 
States to or from any foreign place or country.” 

In 1798 a new and powerful advocate of humanity appeared in this person of 
Mr. Canning. “ Never!” said that great and good man, “ never was the word 
right so prostituted, not even when the Rights of Man'were talked of, as when 
the Right to trade in man’s blood was asserted by the members of an enlightened 
assembly!” The motion for abolition on this occasion (1799) was lost by a 
majority of 8. Mr. Pitt, who as early as 1788, after he had concluded his 
memorable commercial treaty with France, proposed to the French government 
* Mr. Wyndham afterwards opposed the abolition on the ground of expediency. 
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an union with Ore at Britain to abolish the slave trade, did not live to see 
accomplished one of the greatest objects of his parliamentary advocacy. He died 
in January, 1806, a little before the time, when he knew, that this act of humane 
and honourable legislation would be carried. 

In June following Mr. Fox mftved a resolution similar* to that carried in 
1788 by Mr. Pitt; and “ called oh the friends of this great man to show their 
respect for his memory by their votes.” The resolution was, however, only car¬ 
ried by a majcJHty of 9. , 

Mr. Fox died in October following, and on his deathbed declared, “ Two 
things I earnestly* wish to see accomplished— Peace with Europe, and the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade : but of the two, I wish the latter.” 

Lord Grenville brought forward the measure of abolition on the 2d of January, 
1807, in the house of peers, and though obstinately opposed by Lords Eldon 
and Vincent, and many others, the bill was carried by a majority of 16, and 
sent down to the commons on the 10th of February. 

It was opposed, and an amendment substituted, in the house of commons 
by Si* C. Pole, General Gascoyne, and the other member for Liverpool, and by 
Mr. Addington ; but supported by the energetic powers of Mr. Canning, Lord 
Henfy Petty, Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Perceval, and finally carried by a majority of 
108; and sent immediately to the peers, printed, and passed on the 24th of 
March, 1807, by the house of lords. 

On this very day, after its passing, it was feared, by the friends of humanity, 
that the bill would not become a law. George III., displeased with his ministers, 
on account of suffering the Catholic Officers Bill to be introduced into par¬ 
liament, signified his intention of removing them from office. On the 25th of 
March, Lord Grenville pressed for the royal assent to the slave trade abolition 
bill. It was given on that day; and Lord Grenville, on returning to the house 
of lords with the act now to be carried into effect as the law of the realm, ten¬ 
dered his resignation, and immediately rendered up the seals of office. 

According to papers presented to parliament, in 1819, the whole number of 
slaves carried into America and the West Indies, from Africa, on the abolition of 
the British slave-trade, amounted to nearly 100,000 annually; being about the 
same number as in 1787, before the French Revolution, when the numbers were 
as follow: By the British, 38,000; by the French, 31,000: by the Portuguese, 
25,000; by the Dutch, 4000; by the Danes, 2000: total, 100,000. The num¬ 
bers who died on the passages not included. 

In April, 1807, Mr.' Secretary Canning commenced his negotiations with 
foreign courts for the suppression of the slave trade, and this meritorious policy 
he continued until his lamented death. It is also proper to observe, that each of 
his successors, at the Foreign Office, have invariably followed the policy of Mr. 
Canning in their negotiations relative to the slave trade. 

VOL. II. 2 T 
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Great Britain has entered into treaties for the suppression of the slave trade 
with most of the following pow.ers, and the others have declared by laws or de¬ 
crees that the slave trade should be abolished : viz.— 

1. Austria, in 1815, by the declaration of the Congress of Vienna, jointly 
with France, Russia, Portugal, Prussia, Spam, and Sweden, for the considera¬ 
tion of the most effectual means of suppressing the slave trade; and by declara¬ 
tion at ‘ Verona , in Nov. 1822 ; by decree, dated Vienna, Nov. 1823, by which 
every slave touching Austrian ground is declared free. 

2. Brazil, Rio Janeiro, by treaty Nov. 23, 1826. By law, dated Rio Janeiro, 
April 12, 1832. ‘ Ordinance, as to vessels from Africa, 1837 ; r by Portaria, 1838; 
by mixed commission, &c. 

By the treaty between his Britannic Majesty and his Majesty the Emperor of 
Brazil, signed at Rio Janeiro, on the 23d of November, 1826, for the final abolition 
of the African slave-trade (the ratifications of which were exchanged in London 
on the 13th of March, 1827), it is stipulated that, “ At the expiration of three 
years, to be reckoned from the exchange of the said ratifications, it should not be 
lawful for the subjects of the Emperor of Brazil to be concerned in the carrying 
on of the African slave-trade, under any pretext or in any manner whatever; and 
that the carrying on of such trade, after that period (that is, after the l3th of 
March, 1830), by any subject of his Imperial Majesty, shall be deemed and treated 
as piracy and by the Imperial law of Brazil, dated Rio Janeiro, the 7th No¬ 
vember, 1831, "it was decreed and made known to all the subjects of the empe¬ 
ror, that all slaves entering the territory or the ports of Brazil from abroad are 
free, with the exception of those who are enrolled in the service of vessels belong¬ 
ing to a country where slavery is allowed, so long as they are employed in the 
service of those vessels;” and also of “ those who may have escaped from the 
territory or vessels of a foreign country; in which case they shall be delivered up 
to their masters, who claim them, to be re-exportejl from Braziland, “ that all 
importers of slaves into Brazil shall incur the corporal punishment awarded by 
Article 1 79 of the Criminal Code, together with a fine of 200,000 reis for each 
imported slave, besides the payment of the expense of re-exporting the same to 
some part of Africa.” 

3. Buenos Ayres, by treaty, Nov. 26, 1830. 

4. Denmark. —By treaty, Copenhagen, 26th July, 1834. 

5. France. —Decree for abolition of slave trade; Paris, 29th March, 1815.— 
Ordinance^for suppressing slave vessels; Paris, 8th Jan. 1817.—Law for punish¬ 
ment of slave-dealers; Paris, 15th April, 1818.—British convention with France 
for abolishing the slave trade; Paris, 21st Nov. 1831. This treaty has been 
made the basis to which several other states (which see) acceded afterwards. 

6. Hdnseatic Republics. —By treaty, Hamburg, 9th June, 1837. 

Haiti, in 1839, by treaty. 
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7. Madagascar.— Treaty signed at Tamatave abolishing slave trade and 
piracy, October 23,1817; additional articles, 1820 and 1823. 

8. Maccate Treaty, 10th Sept. 1822. 

9. Netherlands. —Decree for repression of slave trade; Hague, 15 th Jun^ 1814. 
—Treaty for abolition of; Hague, 4th May, 1822, and 25th Jan. 1823, and 7th 
Feb. 183£. 

Portugal. — Declarations for abolition'by treaty of Vienna, 22d Jan. and 
8th Feb. 1815 ^additional con’iention; London, 28th July, 1817-—Equipment of 
slave vessels in Portuguese ports declared contrary to law; Lisbon, 22d 
July, 1835.—Decrees, prohibiting importation and exportation of slaves, penal¬ 
ties, &c.; Lisbon, 10th Dec. 1836, and 2d March, 1838.—Treaty with Eng¬ 
land for suppressing slave trade; Lisbon, 2d July, 1842, 

Prussia. —Declaration; Vienna, 28th Nov. 1822. 

Russia. —Protocol for suppression of slave trade; Paris, 26th July, 1815.— 
Declaration at Vienna, 28th Nov. 1822.—Circular; St. Petersburg, Dec. 1835. 
—Punishment of offenders, &c. 

Sattlinia .—Treaty of adhesion to treaty of England and France, for suppress¬ 
ing slave trade; Turin, 8th Aug. 1834.—Circular; Turin, 1st March, 1837. 

Two Sicilies. —Treaty ; Naples, 14th Feb. 1838. 

Spain. —Treatyforjsuppression; Madrid, 23d Sept. 1817.—Treaty; Madrid, 
28th June, 1835.—Royal order; Madrid, March, 1838. 

Sweden. —Declaration; Vienna, 8th Feb. 1815.—Proclamation against slave 
trade; Stockholm, 7th Feb. 1823.—Treaty; Stockholm, 6th Nov. 1824, and 
15th June, 1835. 

Tuscany. —Treaty; 24th Nov. 1837- 

United States, by act of congress, 15 th May, 1820, declares the slave trade 
piracy. 

Venezuela, declares slave tr,ade piracy; treaty, Caraccas, 15th March, 1839. 

By the treaties of England with Haiti (1839), Buenos Ayres (1839), Peru- 
Bolivia (1837), the Equator (1841), Bolivia (1840), Chili (1839), Uruguay (1839), 
New Granada (1841), Columbia and Mexico (1&41), and Texas (1840), Venezuela 
(1839), it was agreed that the slave trade should be abolished. By these treaties, 
Britain has authority from every power in Europe, except Belgium, Greece, and 
Hanover, to search and detain vessels in certain latitudes, suspected of being en¬ 
gaged in the slave trade. The same power has been accorded by all the American 
governments, excepting that of the United States, the Equator, Peru,,and New 
Granada. The Pacha of Egypt has adopted measures to suppress the slave 
trade.; and the Bey of Tunis has abolished the slave trade and slavery. In 
April, 1841, his highness actually prohibited any further importation or export¬ 
ation of slaves by sea. This was the first step taken to prepare the spirit of his 
people for any measure which could be consistent with the limited circumstances 
of the Tunisian treasury, and the sensation which it created among both the 
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Mussulman and Christian population was only surpassed by the bey prohi¬ 
biting the public sale of slaves, in the market, which he rendered impracticable, 
by causing the market, to be pulled down, that had for centuries been the 
resort ,of all the slave-merchants coming from the interior to traffic in human 
flesh and blood. * 

Some months passed to conciliate the public spirit with these measures. As 
soon as'the proper time was matured, the introduction of men of colour, under 
any pretext, from the interior, was declared illegal; and any negro* thus imported 
after the date of the proclamation was to be considered absolutely free. 

The bey has ultimately issued a proclamation to the authorities under him, 
ordering that all negroes who shall be born after the 8th of December, 1842, shall 
be free, and considered and treated as Mussulmans. 

Any new supply of negroes either by land or by sea being against the law, 
the number which now exist in Tunis will in the course of a few years be no more. 

ABOLITION OF BRITISH SLAVERY. 

In March, 1824, Mr. Canning brought forward measures for ameliorating 
the condition of the slaves in the British West Indies—viz., to provide for their 
religious instruction,—to abolish Sunday markets, and the flogging of females,— 
to regulate the punishment of male slaves,—to prevent the separation of man 
and wife,—or children and mother on the sale of slaves,—to secure to the slave 
his property,—to allow the evidence of slaves in courts of justice,—and to faci¬ 
litate the manumission of slaves. Mr. Peel, Mr. Brougham, Dr. Lushington, 
Mr. Denman, Mr. Wilberforce, and Mr. Buxton, supported Mr. Canning. 

This and other measures led, after the most perverse resistance, to the com¬ 
plete abolition of slavery throughout the British Empire. This great and most 
glorious measure cost the country a large sum, for which the British public have 
willingly taxed themselves; but great as that sum undoubtedly has been in its 
direct and indirect amount, we consider it small when balanced in the great ac¬ 
count of humanity. , 

The amount paid for the abolition of slavery during the ten years, 1834 to 
1843, inclusive, we estimated as follows: 

£ 

Amount paid for redemption ....... 20,000 000 

Tax, as protection duty on sugar for 10 years, say on 4,000,000 • 

cwt. per annum at 10s. 24 000 000 

Tax oji coffee, say at least 25,000.000 lbs. at 3d., for 10 years . 3,125,000 

Total . . £47,125,000 

« 

The amount which England has paid for the suppression of the slave trade 
on the coasts of Africa and America, has also been very great. Probably more 
than 12,875/.: which would increase the amount paid, to at least 60,000,000/. 
sterling: exclusive of the expense of the settlement of Sierra-Leone,—of the 
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amount paid to the United State* for the slaves during the late war,—and of the 
free negro settlements in Nova Scotia. 

The African slave trade has not, however, been abolished, and while Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and Brazil, the only slave-importing American countries, are allowed 
to carry on the slave trade, or be Supplied with Africans, thfe barbarities of this 
horrible traffic will continue. 

The importation into Cuba has diminished from 25,000 slaves landed in 1839, 
to about 15,05)0 landed annually for the three years, 1840, 1S41, and 1842. 

The annual importations in the four years ending 1820 was estimated at 
39,000. » 

The importation of slaves exported into Brazil from Mosambique and other 
places in Africa, amounted, according to estimate in 1838, to 94,000. 

In 1839 the number has been estimated at 56,000. Mr. Bandinel states 
that a much greater diminution took place in 1840. But we suspect that these 
estimates must be vague, and we know that the slave trade into Brazil and Cuba 
is still carried on with great activity. 

We believe that the slave trade now carried on by Christians from Africa 
cannot be estimated under at least 50,000 negroes per annum. The Mussulman 
slave-trade is carried on to an equal extent. 

Mussulman Slave-Trade .—We have already noticed the measures taken by 
Mehemet Ali to suppress the trade in slaves in his dominions. That these 
measures have not been completely successful is true, and the enormities of that 
traffic, and especially of the slave hunts as carried on by the Nubians and even 
Abyssinians, are still abominably cruel. 

The slave hunts, or gazzuas,v:ere formerly the principal sources of the supply 
of negroes, on the frontiers of Mehemet.Ali’s dominions. The wages of the 
pacha’s troops were frequently paid in slaves, at a price considerably above the 
market value; and there is sufficient evidence that horrible atrocities are still com¬ 
mitted in the capture of slaves. It is stated that in some cases, where the blacks 
had retreated to caves and caverns, fires of straw and brushwood have been kindled 
at the entrance in order to force them out : 'by fear of suffocation. Resistance 
leads to frays and bloodshed; generally the poor slaves have been seized, by men 
in ambuscade, from their mothers when in the fields, from small parties of blacks 
who are surprised or waylaid by the soldiery, or by kidnapping. Wars were 
and are entered upon for the purpose of making prisoners to be sold as slaves; 
quarrels with petty communities were made for no other purpose than to hand 
over the weaker party to th ejel/ab or slave-dealer. 

, The gazzuas are graphically described by an eyewitness. Dr. Ilolroyd. 

“ The most cruel mode of replenishing his army and increasing his revenue, and one 
unparalleled in modem times, is by the gozzua or annual war which he wages against the 
Blacks. For this purpose two or three expeditions are despatched in different directions 
in the months of September and October. The troops at Kordofan are generally ordered 
to Gebcl Nuba; those at Scnnar and Wadcy Mcdineh to Gcbel Fungi, Gebel Lidduk, or 
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Dcaka; and those at Kartonm, with reinforcements from Wadey Medinah, to the country 
of the Shellooks on the White Nile, or to the confines of Abyssinia on the river Bahaa. 
Immediately upon my arrival in Kordofan, in the month of March, I visited the then 
governor, Mustapha Bey, who had just returned from the gazzua at Gebel Nuba, with 
2187 captives, including men, women, and children. A great many more had been killed, 
or *ender«l useless by ^maiming. The physician to the forces was selecting the able-bodied 
men for the army; but so repeatedly has the war heen earned on against this chain of 
mountains that the population has been completely drained, and from the above number 
only fifty men were deemed fit for military«service. These unfortunate indiviflilals were 
marched down to Kartoum, fourteen days' journey, completely naked, and ^.o mid to their 
misery, a wooden stake, six or seven feet long, and forked* at one extremity, was attached 
to the neck of one, by means of a cross bar, retained in its position by stripes of bull's liide; 
to the other end of the stake an iron ring was fastened which encircled the throat of 
another of these poor and harmless creatures. They were thus unmercifully driven to 
Kartoum, with scarcely any thing to eat on the journey, and compelled to traverse a burn¬ 
ing desert with a very sparing and scanty supply of water. They were despatched in com¬ 
panies of fifties, and so great were their privations and fatigue on the journey, that a letter 
arrived at Kordofan, addressed to Mustapha Bey, from Koorsliid Pacha, of Kartoijm (the 
governor-general of Soudan), and which was publicly read during a visit I made to the 
divan of the former, in which the latter stated that of fifty slaves who had left Kordofan 
some days before, only thirty-five were living on the arrivfil of the caravan at Kartoum. 
But this is not the most heart-rending and appalling sequel of the gazzua, and I would 
gladly have spared myself the narration of a fact of which I was an eyewitness; but js the 
circumstances of the disposition of the remaining prisoners are not generally known, nay, 
are scarcely credited, even in Cairo, I feel on this account less compunction m stating that 
which I actually beheld. At my first visit to Mustaplia Bey, on the 30th of March (the day 
of my arrival at Kordofan), I fomid him in the court before the divan arranging between 300 
and 400 slaves, part of the produce of his expedition, for the purpose of distributing them 
to the soldiers in lieu of pay. The slaves were arranged according to size and sex. In one 
division were placed the old and infirm women, the pregnant females, and young girls ; in 
a second, boys about the age of from 8 to 12 years ; in a third, children ffom 4 to 8 years 
old ; and in a fourth, iufants from IT to 4 years old. If they could be said to have any 
pretensions to beauty or utility, the women and girls were also placed according to their ap¬ 
pearance,—but the females were the refuse of their sex, the handsome haring- been pre¬ 
viously disposed of by sale for the harems of the Turks and Arabs. The disposition was 
made according to the military rank of the individual, and he was compelled to receive one- 
half of his arrears in human flesh, and the other half in money. In distributing then), one 
or two were taken from each division, and an officer with the rank of captain received four 
adults and three children in lieu of 1800 piasters, whilst onts adult slave was given between 
two private soldiers. Upon receiving the slaves, the officers and soldiers immediately con¬ 
ducted their property to their habitations, and whilst one of the former was leaving the 
court my attention was attracted to an infant two years and a half old, who rushed towards 
a female (whom I afterwards learnt w-as its mother), and seizing her, clung with the most 
filial affection, imploring her to resume that parental protection which it so highly valued ; 
until a Turkish soldier, aroused from a state of apathy by the cries of the child, tore it from 
its foudest hopes, and instantly separated it for ever from her who alone could afford it 
comfort and consolation in such a necessitous and helpless condition. Revolting as such 
sights are to die feelings of an Englishman, I cannot, however, omit mentioning one other 
fact:—A soldier who had been taken from Gebel Nuba, a year and a half ago, and who had 
repaired to flip divan to receive his share of the produce of the gazzua, recognised amongst 
the crowd his younger brother, a boy about five or six years old, who had just been cap¬ 
tured. He had placed him upon his knee, and was caressing him most affectionately, when 
Mustapha Bey observed the circumstance. He inquired from the soldier who the boy was, 
and learning that he was his brother, turned to the scribe and inquired his value; the latter 
replied, four t>r five dollars; * then,’ said the governor, ‘ let him take him for three, and 
place this sum to his account.’ ” 

The recent measures adopted by Mehemet Ali will greatly ameliorate the 
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atrocities of the slave hunts, but while the Mahometans of Turkey, Persia, and 
Arabia continue to purchase Africans, the Mussulman slave-trade will continue 
in full activity. 

Dr. Holroyd, gives the following additional particulars relative to thq interior 
slave trade of Africa. The two principal meschants at Kartoum are M. Vizicre, 
and Soljman Aga, a Turk ; the former is a Frenchman, and has many years been 
engaged in trading first between Kordofan and Cairo, and subsequently between 
Kartoum ancFCairo. 


“ At Kartoum, M. Vizi&re always appears in the bazaar in a Frank dress, and wears the 
decoration of the legion of honour. From the pacha haling monopolized all the exports 
of Soodan, nothing is now left for the merchant to bring to Cairo except slaves, and M. 
Vizi&re has consequently, from his immense capital, become one of the largest slave-mer¬ 
chants in the Belled of Soodan. Tt is reported that he hoists the tricoloured flag over his 
cargo of slaves on descending the river from Wady llalfah to Cairo. Soliman Aga also takes 
slaves Cairo, aud both he and M. Vizicre return with similar commodities adapted for the 
market. These consist of broad cloth, calico, chintzes, pistol-belts, saddles and saddle-cloths, 
bridles, rice, tea, sugar, soap, mishmish, kumaradeen, sweetmeats, shoes, rugs, crockery, 
hardware, lanterns, ike. Some of the merchants also bring with them macaroni, vermicelli, 
wine, and a few other luxuries for the resident Europeans. There are stalls in the bazaar for 
the merchants, and a daily market for necessaries for the peasants, and perishable articles. 
Most of the selling is conducted by means of criers, who act the part of auctioneers ; and 
one may be seen disposing at the same time of many articles of wearing-apparel, guns, a 
moutlipiece, a dromedary, and two or three head of slaves. Each article is disposed of to 
the highest bidder. Much traffic in slaves is done in the bazaar ; but besides public sales, 
many are sold by private contract. Slaves are most abundant after the gazzua and during 
the commencement of the khareef, or rainy season in the months of May, June, and July. 

I was at Kartoum in the former month, and the prices were about as follow: 

Piasters. £ s. £ s. 


A good adult male slave 

400 to 

500 

4 

0 to 

5 

0 

An ordinary adult . 

150 „ 

300 

1 

10 „ 

3 

0 

A male slave from Denka 

70 „ 

100 

3 

10 „ 

5 

0 

An Abyssinian boy .... 

600 „ 

1000 

6 

0 „ 

10 

0 

A female adult slave 

200 „ 

400 

2 

0 „ 

4 

0 

A female from Denka .... 

100 „ 

200 

1 

0 „ 

2 

0 

An Abyssinian girl .... 

600 

1500 

6 

0 .. 

15 

0 

‘ Children are cheaper than adults, except they have been long 
c Arabic, and undertake a little service.” 

in 

the country, 


can 

“ Almost every person in Kordofan is a slave-merchant, and if an individual can gain 
only a few piasters by the sale, the unfortunate captive is sure to change hands. I hardlv 
ever entered a house in El Obeid without noticing one or more slaves in irons, and I 
ascertained that they were obliged to adopt this plan of restraint, as they frequently ab¬ 
sconded to Gebel Dair, a chain of mountains only one day distant from Kordofan, and 
not subject to Mahomet Ali Pacha. The price of slaves is about 25 piasters each less 
than the list already given, and the largest number is exposed for sale during the months 
of March, April, and May, when the troops return from the gazzua. Upon purchasing a 
slave in the Belled of Soodan, the buyer is allowed to have him or her in his house three 
nights before the purchase is completed, giving a deposit of one-fourth or oi.B-fifth of the 
price agreed upon by the seller. The grounds of return are madness, incontinence of 
urine at night, snoring, and the venereal disease. If the slave is free from these com¬ 
plaints, the buyer completes the purchase; but if not, he sends back the slave and receives 
the deposit. If the slave is a young girl, and the party intending to purchase has con¬ 
nexion with her dining her period of probation, he cannot return her, but he is compelled 
to take her. A slave who has had the smallpox is preferred; and the purchaser always 
inquires if the slave has suffered from this contagious disease. 
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“ The duty upon merchandize entering or passing New Dongolo is 30 piasters the 
camel-load, without any reference to the kind of goods transported; a duty is also exacted, 
upon entering Kartoum, of one-tenth of the value of the goods—thus if a merchant takes 
100 pieces of calico to Kartoum, he pays a duty amounting to the value of 10 pieces. The 
di$y upon goods entering Kordofan is 150 piasters the camel-load.; and this is exclusive of 
the dut/'at New Dongola. The duty upon each flavc, black or Abyssinian, male or fe¬ 
male, large or small, at Kordofan, is* 45 piasters. The duty at Kartoum is for a very 
pretty black or Abyssinian, 60 piasters; for ordinary slaves, 45 piasters. If the duty has 
been paid at Kordofan, and the. slave is taken through Kartoom, there is no e^tra duty, 
unless the merchant sells, when there is an additional tax of 25 piasters jier head ; if the 
merchant takes his slaves to Cairo by the Nubian desertMnd Korosko, he does not pay a 
tax at El-Metemnch or Berber, unless he disposes of any, and then the tax is 25 piasters, 
similar to what is paid at Kartoum. At Aboo Homed there is a duty of l-£ piaster each. 
The duty upon slaves of all kinds at New Dongola, is 15 piasters each. The duty at 
Darrou is 34 piasters each; and at old Cairo 11^- piasters. The slave-merchants from 
Darfoor pay a duty of 25 piasters per head at Essiout, and 114 at Old Cairo. The duty 
upon eunuchs is the same as upon other slaves ; the taxes are generally paid by the 
vender.” 

Berbera, on the Gulf of Oman, is the rendezvous of the slave-merchants 
from Sennaar and Kartoum, who proceed to Cairo by the desert of Korosko. 
Here is a large traffic in slaves, the price of an adult male negro being about 
450 piasters (4/. 10s.), and of a female, 500 to 600 (5/. to 6/.). ‘ 

Slavery in Christian Countries .—There are no slaves in any European coun¬ 
try, except Turkey, unless the serfs of Russia and Hungary be considered slaves. 
In the United States of America the number of slaves is about 2,750,000. 

In Brazil, slavery is in its fullest meaning, recognised by law. The number 
of slaves is, however, unknown: but in all the republics of America, slavery has 
been declared by law to be put down gradually. 

In Mexico, slavery may, by the laws, and by practice, be considered extinct. 

Buenos Ayres has not declared that any citizens found engaged in the 
slave trade shall be treated as pirates. In Buenos Ayres the census of the 
population gives from 600,000 to 675,000 of Spaniards and mixed breeds, 
but no slaves; nor does it appear that there are*any unless they be domestic 
servants. The pastoral nature of the country, and the little attention to agri¬ 
culture, would seem to warrant that slavery has been discontinued, as was 
intended on the Declaration of Independence, on the 3d Sept. 1826. Slaves 
were, however, allowed to be imported in small numbers as domestic servants 
only. The law was annulled on the 25th of October of that year, and further, by 
decree, in 1833. There does not appear, however, any authentic proof that 
slavery has actually ceased to exist, and the probability is, that there are house¬ 
hold servants held as slaves, and very few, if any, agricultural slaves in the 
republic. 

In the three states which formed the republic of Colombia, there were', in 
1834, viz.— 

In New Granada, Whites, 1,058,000; Indians, 376,000; free coloured, 168,000; 
slaves, 84,300. Total, 1,686,300. 
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The slaves should, since that period, have nearly all been freed, according to 
the law for gradual abolition, but this does not appear to be the case. 

In the Republic of Equator there were, in 1834, viz.—Whites, 157,000; Indians, 
393,000; free coloured, 42,000; slaves, 8000. Total, 600,000. 

These slaves have, it is supposed, been nearly all freed by the present time. 

In Venezuela there were, in 1834, viz.—Whites, 200,000 ; Indians, 207,000; free 
coloured, 433,009 ; slaves* abolished, C 60 , 000 . Total, 900,000. 

In Peru-Bolivia there appears to be' little, if -any slavery. No slaves are 
given in the returns. # 

Within the republics of New Granada and Venezuela only, does the legal 
process of abolition, seem to have been interrupted and neutralized by practice ; 
but it does not appear, in consequence, that slavery has become virtually per¬ 
manent. 

Those countries which grow sugar by slave labour and export it, but with 
which Great Britain has no treaties of commerce, are Spain, in Cuba, and Porto 
Rico: France, in the West Indies, and Isle of France; possibly the Birman Em¬ 
pire, where previously to 1820, a great number of Siamese were captured in war 5 
of whom about 16,000 are stated to have been made slaves; but they are said 
to be employed as domestic slaves, i. e. household servants and not field- 
labourers. 


, CHAPTER XVII. 

THE FIFTH REGION OF AFRICA. 

The fifth region or division of Southern Africa, comprehends the Hottentot 
country, the district of the Cape and Cafl'raria. With the exception of the 
arid and steril coast, between Benguela and the Hottentot country, and the 
Desert extending north of flie Tropic of Capricorn, this region is generally 
fertile, and the climate temperate and salubrious, yet uncertain; and the ground 
often parched by the long droughts, or deluged by rains. The native inhabitants, 
with the exception of the Caffres, are still more ignorant and degraded, if possible, 
than the negroes. The soil, although difficult to be brought under cultivation, from 
the woods being naturally almost impenetrable, yields wheat, culinary vegetables, 
flax, hemp,'*grapes, mulberries, &c. Salt is plentiful. Iron, copper, and petroleum 
are considered abundant. For Europeans this portion of Africa is probably bet¬ 
ter adapted than any other. It may chiefly be considered under th'e dominion 
of England; and its commerce, agriculture, and pasturage, especially its sheep pas¬ 
turage, have become of considerable value. Yet the want of good roads, in the 

* 

* The slaves in Venezuela, should nearly all have been freed by enactments, made in 1819, 
and afterwards ; but this does not appear to have been the case. 
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Cape colony, forms a great impediment to cultivation, and to bringing the wine, or 
any other product of the soil, to market. The area of the colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope is calculated at 110,256 square miles, being only one-tenth less than 
the area of the United Kingdom. If Great Britain, however, extends the terri¬ 
tory of the Cape colony so far as to in elude r Port Natal, the area of the whole 
will greatly exceed that of the United Kingdom. 

The population in 1839 consisted g>i 68,180 whites, and 75>091 black and 
coloured people. ( 

In 1839 the live stock, and the arable land and produce of the colony are 
stated by Mr. Poster, from official returns, as follow : 

“ Horses, 56,703 ; horned cattle. 300.809; sheep, 2,329,191 ; am! goats, 393.601. 


Acres. Bushels. 

Wheat .... 74,838 produces 395,329 

Bariev. 21,499 „ 283,323 

Bye. 5,536 „ 32,010 

Oats. 33.487 ,. 185,759 

Maize-and millet . . . 2,939 ,, 32,068 

Peas, beans, potatoes, &c. . 1,794 „ 39,912 


As an agricultural country, whether from negligent husbandry or from the 
nature of the climate, this colony has been so far a failure, and the returns per acre 
of wheat, although of good quality, appear to he less than six bushels. The culture 
of grapes and the making of wine has been attempted to be encouraged by low 
duties on the latter, in England. The quality of the wine has not improved, nor 
has the quantity greatly increased of late years. The Boors, settled in the coun¬ 
try, attend rather to their flocks than to agriculture. The climate is favourable 
to the breeding of sheep. The colonists of the Cape draw up a very different 
account of the country to the descriptions of several visiters and travellers. 
An article inserted in a recent number of the Graham’s Town Journal states— 

“ Every objection that has heeu made to the extension of civilized society in South 
Africa is opposed by the evidence of our senses, and by a long series of indubitable facts. 

“ Had neither Van liiebeck, or any other European pd venturer, ever set foot on the 
shore of this country it might, and would most probably, have been still in the exclusive 
possession of wandering hordes of Hottentots, ‘ living without God and without hope,' 
their only desire sell-gratification, their only mental exercise, the best means for the cir¬ 
cumvention and destruction either of the wild beasts of the country or their weaker neigh¬ 
bours. By an all-wise and overruling Providence, this has not been permitted—a little 
hand of Europeans were led to the extreme point of this vast continent—they there sowed 
the seeds of colonization, and these have sprung up and spread, not merely to this frontier, 
hut also to the tropic. And the process must still go on. No merely human power can 
stay it—can say ‘so far shalt thou go and no farther,’ and hence it remains for the 
British government to decide as to whether it will wisely take the initiative in this stu¬ 
pendous and glorious work, or whether with weak and coward steps it will linger in the 
rear, and tardily follow, as in the Natal case, a movement, which it may encumber, but 
cannot possibly prevent. 

“ The last twenty-three years afford eminent examples in each of these respects. 
Refer for instance to the returns below, and what do we learn therefrom ? Why that in 
one solitary instance, where the government has led colonization, the most important 
benefits have resulted therefrom to the whole colony. The Albany settlement was planted 
in 1820, at an expense to the nation of 50,000/., and what do we already behold as the 
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result? The desert converted into a garden; towns, villages, and hamlets, presenting 
themselves where all before was a cheerless solitude ; the busy hum of industry heal’d in 
every direction, the establishment of just laws, education and religion diffusing their benign 
and sovereign and eternal influences throughout the land, and a trade created which 
absorbs merchandize, chiefly English manufactures, to the extent of upwards of 100,000/. 
per annum, raising and sending home raw material in one year to the extent of J13,0(X)/, 
There is no brighter example in the world’s history of the advantages of colonization than 
is presented within a circle of country from the centre of which we now write. But still 
let it befc borne in mind, that this success, great and decisive as it is, is the mere fore¬ 
shadowing of what may, with the blessing of Providence, be reasonably expected.” 

“ The greaA staple of the province, wool, is only the product of the last .twelve years— 
and yet recent as this is, it amounts already in quantity to 1,000,000 lbs. for tile past 
year, the estimated value of which is within a fraction of 47,000/. In the next ten years 
this, with moderate success, may be quadrupled. 

“ Now look at the reverse of this picture. At Natal the government have obstinately 
opposed the progress of colonization. To stop it altogether was beyond the power of any 
government. And what has been the deplorable consequences ? We have been talking of 
philanthropy, and acting so as to occasion the destruction of thousands of human lives— 
preaching economy, and squandering treasure like dirt—showing the duty of allegiance, 
and exciting to disaffection —calling for peace, and provoking to hostility. And after all the 
very measure must be adopted, which had it been taken at the outset, would have prevented 
all the mischief. 

“ An important circumstance should not be overlooked in reference to these returns, 
and tl At is the wool export of the Eastern Province, of only twelve years’creation, exceeds 
the staple and ancient export of the Western Province, wine, by 7845/.! 

“.Another subject of deep consideration for those who legislate for the colony, is the 
relative progress of its two great divisions—the eastern and western. 

“ The extraordinary increase, too, in the amount of the revenue of customs in the 
Eastern Port, from 1369/. in 1835 to 10,840/. in 1842 must also strike every person, who 
will take the trouble of looking into these returns, and it very naturally suggests the 
question—Why, when the government of the colony builds, manages, and keeps in repair 
three jetties at. Qipc Town, the beautiful structure now complete at Port Elizabeth to the 
length of 481 feet of wooden piles and decking, besides 207 feet of the best-built masonry 
abutment (entirely by private contributions, to the extent of 6000/.) should be left to 
languish for want of a few hundred pounds from the government purse, the purpose being 
exclusively that of facilitating the commerce of the colony.” 

The commercial regulations, navigation and trade of the colony of the Cape 
will be comprised hereafter, under the head of Bhitish Possessions. 


CHAP T E It XVIII. 

Till: SIXTH REGION OF AFRICA. 

Th e six'th region of Eastern Africa, extends along the sea-coast, from the lati¬ 
tude of 20 deg. S. bounding on Southern Africa, or the Cape district, to 12 deg. N. 
(bounding on Abyssinia), and including a vast interior country, with tlie coasts of 
Sofala, and Mosambique, where the Portuguese have long had establishments; 
the coast of Zanguebar, Ajan, and Soumalis. We may also include as append¬ 
ages the islands of Madagascar, Mauritius, and Bourbon, and the snxril islands 
which lie off the coast. 
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This immense region is occupied by ignorant barbarous races, ruled or com¬ 
manded by despotic chiefs; and its numerous states are generally described as 
having ever been in a state of confusion and anarchy. We have, however, no 
information to justify our saying much on this or any other subject relative to 
Eastern*Africa, The journals of the jesuit, Antonia Fernandez; reports made 
at different periods to the Portuguese government; the information collected by 
Malte-Brun; byM. Brue, and introduced on his admirable chart of Africa; by 
M. Balbi, and by the editors of the Aunuaire du, Commerce; anfl the reports 
and journals of English naval officers and traders, enable us to say little more 
of Eastern Africa?; than that the coasts of Mosambiquc and Sofala are indented 
with bays, and in many parts skirted with islands, and have several, but few 
good, harbours; that the Zambeze, supposed to flow from Nigritia through 
these countries, appears to be a great river, which, with its other mouths, 
the Gtuilimana and Couma, discharge into the straits of Mosambique; that many 
other rivers which fall into the Indian ocean, although considered to be of 
great length, and navigable, are only known to Europeans at the sea-coast; that 
Mosambique and Sofala have excellent soils, which produce, where cultivated, 
indigo, sugar-cane, rice, wheat, potatoes, beans, maize, all kinds of fruits; and 
in a wild state, oranges, lemons, oleaginous plants and trees; senna, rhubarb, 
and countless medicinal plants; the vine, mulberry, and olive; and excellent 
teak and other valuable timber trees. . 

Wild fowl are abundant, and a great variety of fish is stated to frequent the 
rivers and coasts—the crocodile and hippopotamus infest the Zambeze; the lion, 
tiger, rhinoceros, elephant, and numerous fierce animals and reptiles inhabit 
the forests; gold-dust is still considered to be abundant; iron and copper plen¬ 
tiful. The whole country is still, however, in the wildest state of barbarism; 
and the blacks who inhabit it are in the most ignorant and degraded condition. 

England has scarcely any commercial intercourse whatever with this ex¬ 
tensive section of the world. The Portuguese, and the Arabs of Mascate, are, 
and have long been, the traders to Eastern Africa. One of the partners of an 
enterprising English house who visited the coast, three years ago, for the purpose 
chiefly of obtaining information, has stated tour that its neglected resources are 
of valuable commercial importance. 

The following sketches of the principal places along the sea-coast, are founded 
on the authority of some recent Portuguese accounts, Milburn’s Oriental Com¬ 
merce, the Annuaire du Commerce and the Bulletins of the Minister of Com 
meree, Paris. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

SEAPORTS AND TRADE OF EASTERN AFRICA. 

Port Natal, now taken possession of by the British, is situated in latitude 
29 deg. 5G inhi. S., and longitude about 31 deg. 30 min. E. The river is wide 
at its entrance. The bar is very dangerous, not having more than 5 feet at low 
water, and the se% rises but 5 feet more, except in the months of September and 
October, when there is about 12 feet at high water. The course over the bar, 
which is very narrow, is to the S. W. the swell being very great; two or three 
seas will carry a vessel over it, and then the water deepens to 3, 4, and 5 fathoms. 

Tlfis place was much frequented by the earlier voyagers to India, and afterwards 
by the Portuguese from Mosambique, who imported coarse piece-goods, chiefly 
blue cloth, iron, beads, tobacco, and spirits; and received in return, elephants’ 
teeth, cattle, and sometimes ambergris. The natives are said to be inoffensive, 
but generally go armed with lances, and bows and arrows; and that their houses 
builfr nearly all of straw and mats, but in a neat manner. The river abounds 
with fish, and turtle is occasionally to be met with. 

Delagoa Bay is of considerable extent, being about 7 leagues broad from 
east to west, and near 20 leagues deep from north to south; but the channel on 
account of the*shoals on both sides, is not more than five miles in breadth. The 
north point, or Cape St. Mary’s, the N. E. point of the island of the same name, 
is in lat. 25 deg. 58 min. S., and long, 33 deg. 15 min. E. This island is sepa¬ 
rated from the mainland by a narrow rocky channel. 

This bay has three principal rivers; viz., Manica, Delagoa, and Machavanna. 
Manica, the northernmost, when discovered by the Portuguese in 1545, was the 
only one navigable for large vessels ; here they formed a settlement and built a 
fort, but abandoned it in consequence of its entrance being choked with sand. 
The Delagoa river, which has a bar with About 15 feet on it at low water, is 
the only one at present frequented by English vessels. The Dutch settled a fac¬ 
tory here, which they held till 1727, when a strong squadron of English pirates 
who had their rendezvous on Madagascar, after plundering ^he Dutch ware¬ 
houses, raied them and the fort to the ground. In 1777 an establishment was 
made here, on account of the Ostend East India Company, under the command 
of Col, Bolts, who built warehouses, and erected a battery of 12 guns on the 
south side of the river. In consequence of a protest from the Portuguese go¬ 
vernment, the cabinet of Vienna disavowed the settlement, and a force was sent 
from Goa, who treated the Imperialists in a similar manner to that hi which the 
Dutch were treated by the pirates in 17 — 7 ; their ships, cU’ecls, and men, having 
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been seized and carried off. The Machavannn river, about 8 leagues south from 
Delagoa river, is not navigable for vessels drawing more than 6 feet water; such 
vessels can proceed about 90 miles above the entrance, where the trade is carried 
on, and where the chief usually resides. 

Delagoa river hgs been much frequented b^ South Sea whalers, as the bay, 
which is very commodious and safe, abounds in whales. It is navigable by ves¬ 
sels drawing about 12 feet water, for upwards of 40 miles, and for large boats for 
about 200. Ships commonly lie about two miles up the river, wh/ire they have 
deep water, and are perfectly secure from all winds. A considerable trade was 
formerly carried qn at the rivers in the bay, for elephants’ tcc?th and gold-dust. 
The huts of the natives are neat, and circular, about 15 feet in diameter, having 
only one entrance, and surrounded with palisadoes about four feet high. The 
natives are Caffres, of a bright black colour. They seem a goodnatured and 
harmless people, but are sharp and cunning, and ask three times more than they 
will take for their goods. They are great beggars, particularly on the north side 
of the river: the natives at a distance up the rivers are reckoned more treache¬ 
rous and ferocious than those in the bav. 

• « 

Imports and Exports .—The Portuguese used to send a ship occasionally to 
this river, from Mosambiquc, and the Parsecs, on the Malabar coast, have 
sent small vessels at different times, their imports consisting of Arrangoe beads, 
buttons, brass wire, cutlery, copper, iron, piece-goods, pipes, sugar, spirits, 
tobacco, and wearing-apparel. 

Their returns were principally elephants’teeth: the Portuguese have also 
taken slaves to Mosambique. Ambergris is occasionally to be met with, like¬ 
wise gold-dust in small quantities, and hippopotami’s teeth. 

Provisions. —Mr. Milburn says, “ Provisions and refreshments arc to be procured in 
plenty, and very reasonably, after permission of the chief is obtained. There is a kind of 
master-attendant here, called the king of the water; lie informs the chief of the arrival of 
any ship in the bay, and you cannot purchase any bullocks till the ehief conies down to 
his house at the landing-place, where you must make him a present of some old clothes 
and liquor: he gives you in return a bullock, after which you may get what you want 
every day. The master-attendant has a great number of cattle; he comes on board your 
ship, remains as long as you please, and-will accompany any officer on shore to trade : by 
keeping on good terms with him, you can get every thing that can be procured here. The 
bullocks are very good ; for a piece of coarse Surat piece-goods, one weighing between 
three and four hundredweight may be got ; fowls for an iron hoop each, or two metal 
buttons ; vegetable^ and fruit, for old clothes, empty bottles, &c. Turtle is sometimes to 
he met with. Firewood and water are in plenty, and easily procured. The hay and 
rivers abound with a variety of excellent fish, which are brought off by the natives in their 
boats, and cost a mere trifle.” 

From Delagoa Bay to Cape Corientes, iu latitude 24 deg. I min. S., and 
longitude 35 deg. 51 min. E., the coast has been seldom visited by Europeans, 
and has been hitherto little known, except probably to the Portuguese. 

I.NHAMtfAN IIav is five leagues to the northward of Cape Corientes, about 
three miles to the westward of which, is the entrance of the river, in latitude 
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23 deg. 47 min. S., and longitude 35 deg. 52 min. E.; but on account of the 
numerous shoals in the bay, it is only frequented by small vessels. Inhamban 
Town is situated about eight miles from the entrance of the river. The Portu¬ 
guese have here a resident, and a few troops for his protection. Vessels from 
Mosambique come here to trade for slaves, elephants 5 teeth, and gold-dust. 

Sofala is situated up a river,.navigable only by small vessels, having a bar 
at its entrance, which has only 12 or 14, feet on it at low water. The fort of 
Sofala is on anoint of land, insulated at high water, in latitude 20 deg. 15 min. 
S., and longitude 34 deg. 45 min. E.; the town, which principally consists of 
huts, lies on the ^north side of the river. The anchorage is. about four miles 
from the fort, in five fathoms, having the flagstaff bearing N. 33 deg. W. Ships 
ought not to enter this place without a pilot. A Portuguese resident, with a 
party of men, are stationed here; there are also some merchants, who procure 
elephants’ teeth, slaves, gold-dust, &c. 

Sofala was visited by the Portuguese soon after their discovery of the pas¬ 
sage round the Cape of Good Hope. They were kindly received; and in 1507, 
notwithstanding the opposition they experienced from the Arab merchants fre¬ 
quenting the port, obtained permission to build a fort, which they have held 
ever since: the climate is extremely unhealthy, and its commercial importance is 
greatly diminished. 

The imports are coarse piece-goods, and other articles suitable to the taste of 
the natives; the returns are gold, elephants’ teeth, and slaves. It is said that, 
from the mines jn the neighbourhood of Sofala, more than 2,000,000 metigals of 
gold were formerly extracted, the value of which was estimated at 1,666,666/. 
sterling. The trade in slaves is still considerable. The Arabs have long carried 
on an extensive trade with this part of the eastern coast. 

At Sofala, and other places where the Portuguese have residents, a guard 
is usually placed on board any vessel that may touch, to prevent illicit trade; 
but, by gaining the favour ot*the commandant, trade may be transacted at most 
of these places. They are all subordinate to Mosambique, and all the Portu¬ 
guese coasting-vessels belong to that port. • 

Ships touching at different parts of the east coast of Africa, little frequented, 
ought to be careful in landing with their boats, as the natives of many places 
are much prejudiced against Europeans; and not without cause. Both French 
and English vessels, as well as Portuguese, who formerly visited the coast, after 
enticing the natives on board, carried them away, and sold them as slaves. A 
vessel from the Cape of Good Hope was famed for procuring slaves in this 
manner; and it is said that, before the abolition of British slavery, when this 
vessel was lurking at an island called Chulawan, to the southward of Sofala, 
the son of the chief, governing the country on the banks of the river oppo¬ 
site the island, with several of his subjects, w'ere allured on board, under 
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pretence of friendship, and carried away to the Cape, where most of the slaves 
were formerly procured in this perfidious manner. 

The Cuma or Zambeze river, is in many places more than a league broad. 
About 20 leagues from its joining the sea it divides itself into two branches, the 
southernmost of which is called Luabo; Jhis also divides itself into two 
branches: the other principal arm is the Quilimane. In the middle of the 
river there are several islands. Tlje entrance of Luabo river is in about 
19 deg. S. latitude; that of Quilimane in 18 deg. 10 min. S., ant^ longitude 37 
deg. 30 min. E. 

The town of CJuilimane is situated on the north side of the river, about 
five leagues from its entrance. The river has a bar, having only -b fathoms on 
it at low water ; here the Mosambique vessels discharge their cargoes into small 
boats, to proceed to Sena, the principal Portuguese settlement on the river, 
which is more than 60 leagues distant, in latitude 17 deg. 37 min. S. «■ Large 
quantities of gold-dust have been annually procured at Sena, likewise elephants’ 
teeth, wax, rhinoceros-horns, hides, &c. The Africans from the interior have 
sometimes arrived from distant regions,—taking two or three months’ time 
to travel to Sena, to purchase European and Indian goods for gold. This 
part of the coast of Africa has been considered the Peru of the Portuguese gold 
was formerly so common in the interior, that many of their household utensils 
were made of this metal. The slave trade is still carried on from Quilimane; 
but the trade in gold and ivory has decreased. 

Mosambique Island is situated in lat. 15 deg. 1 min. S., apd long. 40 deg. 
40 min. E. It is the principal settlement of the Portuguese on the east coast of 
Africa, and the metropolis to which the others are subordinate. The harbour is 
one of the best on the coast, and is formed by the islands of St. Jago and St. 
George, which arc to the southward of its entrance, and that of Mosambique, 
about three miles to the north-west of the others. Mosambique Island is not 
above three miles in circumference, to the westward of which is the harbour. 
Ships generally anchor within St. George’s Island, and wait for a pilot to carry 
them to the proper anchorage. . 

Mosambique was first visited by the Portuguese, under De Gama, in 1498. 
It was then described as “ a large town, full of merchants, who traded with the 
Moors of India for spices, precious stones, and other commodities.” The natives 
received De Gama in a friendly manner, taking them to be Turks. On discover¬ 
ing them to be Christians, it is asserted, that they laid a plan for their destruc¬ 
tion, which'was discovered in time for De Gama to remove from the harbour; 
but that being in want of water, he took the place by force, and previous to his 
departure for India he cannonaded and destroyed a great part of the town. In 
1510 the ^Portuguese obtained permission to settle a factory at Mosambique, 
under the pretence of wanting a station to procure refreshments for their out- 
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ward and homeward bound ships. They soon after expelled the inhabitants, 
and have retained possession ever sirice. Its climate is said to have improved. 

Mosambique is strongly fortified, and has several large churches, convents, 
and other public buildings. Many of the houses are well built, but the principal 
part of the town consists of an assemblage of huts. Water‘is scarce, and pre¬ 
served in large cisterns. 

The ^Portuguese ships have generally stopped here on their voyages to and 
from India; ahd a considerate trade was long carried on with the neighbouring 
places on the coast, principally for slaves. About 10,000 were annually exported 
to the islands of Mauritius and Bourbon, the Portuguese settlements on the coast 
of Brazil, and to India. Although, under the treaty between England and Por¬ 
tugal, this traffic is illegal, it is still carried on to a great extent, and in a horrible 
manner. 

Immediately on the arrival of a vessel, a guard is placed on board, to prevent 
illicit trade; notwithstanding which, with proper management, whatever goods 
are required, may be readily obtained. 

Cains, Weights, and Measures. —The coins current are Spanish dollars, cru- 
sados, and testoons ; 4 testoons making 1 crusado, the exchange of which with 
Spanish dollars varies from 250 to 270 crusados per 100 dollars. 

The weights arc the frazil and the bahar; 20 of the former making one of the 
latter, which is considered equal to 240 lbs. avoirdupois. 

The duties on foreign goods when imported is about 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Imports and * Exports. —The principal article of trade is slaves. Gold is annu¬ 
ally brought from Sennaar and Sofala ; and amber, ambergris, elephants’ teeth, 
columbo-root, tortoiseshell, and cowries. 

The trade carried on between Mosambique and the British settlements in 
India was at one time considerable. It is now of little value. 

Mosambique is chiefly dependant on Madagascar and other places for provi¬ 
sions, which are consequently dear. Water is very scarce, there being only two 
good wells,—one on the island, and the other on the main ; the rest are brackish. 
Wood is procured from the mainland, where tVie Portuguese have gardens, which 
produce vegetables and fruits of various kinds. An English mercantile house has 
been lately established here. 

Qukrimba is the name given to a chain of islands extending as far as Cape 
Delgado along the coast. That called Querimba, which gives its name to the 
whole, is in lat. about 12 deg. 20 min. S., and longitude 40 deg. 5g min. E., 
being about four or 5 miles long, and the most considerable of the group. These 
islands were formerly inhabited by Arabs, but the Portuguese, in their early 
voyages into these seas, not only plundered them, under the pretence of their 
being Mahometans, but murdered them all, without sparing either age or sex. 
They remained uninhabited a long time, till at length some Portuguese from Mo- 
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sambique and Goa settled upon them, and brought slaves to till the ground, and 
defend them. On Querimba there are some well-built houses, not contiguous to 
each other, but scattered like so many farmhouses. The church stands in the 
centre of them, and mass is performed by a priest. 

Macaloe bay 6r harbour is situated about 18 leagues to the northward of 
Querimba, and is formed between the mainland and the island Macaloe. Should 
a ship wish to stop here, it will be nectissary to make the signal for a pilot. On 
the north side of the point on the main, is the towp, directly opprfsite the island 
Macaloe, where the sultan resides, and where vessels that trade to this place 
anchor in seven 6r eight fathoms, good holding-ground, mud ?nd sand. 

Mongallou River opens to the N. W. of Cape Delgado, in lat. 10 deg. 7 
min. S. It is difficult of access, but has from 9 to 11 fathoms in the fair channel 
up to the anchorage above the town, which is a little within the north point of 
the river. Provisions are to be procured in abundance, likewise firewood, but 
good water with difficulty. A considerable trade was carried on some years ago, 
and to some extent still by the Arabs, in slaves, elephants’ teeth, &c. 

Lindy River. —About six leagues from the former, is large, and easy of 
access, having many villages around, the principal of which is Lindy, on the 
northern side. It is said to be an excellent harbour, where provisions, wood, 
and water may be easily procured. 

Coast of Zanguebar. —The climate of this country is remarkably hot, and 
said to be very unhealthy. 

Quiloa, is situated on an island, in latitude 8 deg. 41 min. S., and longitude 
39 deg. 47 min. E. The island is about six miles long from north to south. The 
harbour is between the island and the main, and is capable of receiving ships 
of any size, where they lie secure in all w’eathers. The entrance is intricate. 
The town is represented as large and well built; the houses of stone, two or 
three stories high, having terraced roofs. The streets are very narrow: on one 
side of the town is the fort, where the governor resides; it is strong, and sur¬ 
rounded by a ditch. Quiloa was first visited by the Portuguese in 1500, who 
were kindly received by the reigning prince; but in consequence of the charac¬ 
ter given of them by the Arab merchants frequenting the port, the intercourse 
with them was broken off, and they were refused to trade in his dominions ; 
they therefore proceeded to India, attacking all the Arab ships they met with in 
their way, in revenge for the affront they had received from those of (Quiloa. In 
1505 the Portuguese, under D’Almeyda, attacked and took the town, built a 
strong fort, and left a garrison of 500 men, who were afterwards driven out by 
the Arabs; since which period it has remained in their hands; or rather, like 
the whole coast of Zanguebar, In the possession of the Imaum of Mascate, under 
whose sovereignty it now is. 

The trade of this port, which was formerly, but not now, important, is carried 
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on by the Mascate Arabs ; they import piece-goods of various hinds, suga 
arrack, spices, &c., and receive, in return, slaves, and elephants’ teeth. Th 
place has been seldom visited by Europeans. 

Zanzibar is the largest island on this part of the coast, and on sailing along, 
it has a most beautiful appearance; its north end is in latitude 6 deg. 26”min. S., 
and longitude 39 deg. 46 min. E. It was first visited by the Portuguese in 1503, 
when tfiey took a number of vessels belonging to the place, whereupon in re¬ 
taliation the k'ing made an attempt upon the Portuguese ships ; but being defeated, 
peace was concluded, the king agreeing to pay tribute. In 1509 tbe inhabitants 
having neglected fp pay the tribute, the town was attacked, plundered, and de¬ 
stroyed by the Portuguese. The English first visited it in 1591; but it has since 
then been rarely frequented by the English. 

There are two harbours, the outer and inner, both fit for receiving large ships. 
The British ships of war. Leopard and Orestes were forced into Zanzibar in 1799 
for refreshments; the following were the observations entered in their journals: 

“ Got a pilot on board, and ran close into the inner harbour at low water, through a 
very narrow channel, scarce three-quarters of a mile wide, and anchored about a mile from 
the town. The fort saluted with three guns, as did a ship under Moorish colours, bound 
to Mascate. The town is composed of some few good houses ; the rest are huts of straw 
mat, Svhieli are very neat. The latitude of the town is 6 deg. 6 min. S., and longitude 
39 deg. 33 miu. E. The inhabitants made every profession of serving us; but they were 
so slow and indolent, that we had but little assistance from them by boats. We com¬ 
pleted tlie water within a few tons with the ship’s boats; by watching the tides, you get 
plenty of water at Freshwater River, which is about four miles to the eastward of the 
anchorage ; you your casks some distance from the beach, and bale out of the stream ; 
but at high water it is rather brackish ; it is therefore advisable to fill with the falling tide, 
and take them off with the flood. There are several wells in and about the town, but they 
will not. allow the water to be taken from some of them from religious motives. ' \Tliey will 
supply you with plenty of wood. 

“ Ilere you can obtain many kinds of refreshments; but as the governor made a 
monopoly of the sale of all kinds of articles, we paid exorbitantly dear for them: the in¬ 
habitants sell their things much cheaper. We got very fine bullocks, goats, poultry, rice, 
cocoa-nut oil, &e. The fruits ait very delicious, and they have all kinds. There is good 
fishing here, and turtle is occasionally taken. The small trading-vessels from Mascate and 
the Red Sea, after discharging their cargoes, which are chiefly dates, always dismantle, and 
move into an inner harbour at tbe back of tbe town, and wait the return of the monsoon. 
This island is tributary to tlie Imaum of Mascate, and the governor is appointed by him. 
They have a great trade with the French from the Mauritius, in slaves and coffee, and 
many of them talk that language in consequence. The inhabitants profess the Mahometan 
religion. In* their modes of traffic they are very singular; a guinea is of no value, but an 
anchor button, or a button of any kind, is a gem in the eyes of the lower class of people ; 
an instance occurred on board the Leopard, where they refused a guinea which was offered 
in change for some fowls, and a marine’s button put an end to the bargain. They al¬ 
ways go armed, and appear very timid, except when a considerable number are together.” 

This account is still applicable. 

The following account of it3 trade was lately published in the bulletin of the 
Minister of Commerce, Paris : 

“ The trade of Zanzibar with the states of Europe, is still unimportant. 

“ The principal articles exported from Zanzibar are as follow: 
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“ Ivory .—This article is brought from the East Coast of Africa by the natives of 
Mouyao, Monaco, Mocamba, Mongourou, Mokami, Moussagara, and Manamouezi. The 
ivory from this last place is esteemed the best, being heavier, whiter, and the teeth larger. 
About 12,000 frazhelas, of 35 lbs. each, are annually brought to market. 

“ Resin Copal. —This is found at various places on the coast between the Cape del 
(fade and Mombaa. About 30,000 or 32,000 frazhelas are annually sold. 

“ Rhinoceros-horns. —These come from the coast through Quiloa, the ports of the 
south, and Brava. 

" Ox-Jfides. —These come from Brava and Laarno. ‘ 

“ Wax .— Tliis is from the coast near Coaelii. About 150 or 160 frazhelas are an¬ 
nually exported. The greater part is made into candles, end sent to Mascate. 

“ Sesame and Millet is also brought from the coast to Zanzibar. 

“ Cloves. —Tho plantations on the island produced, at the last harvest, about 9000 
frazhelas, which were exported to America, India, Mascate and Mocha. 

“ Cocoa-nut Oil. —About 18,000 frazhelas are annually manufactured in Zanzibar, 
and this might be easily doubled. Almost all is exported to America and England. 

“ The following articles are also brought to market in Zanzibar :—Tortoiseshell, aloes, 
myrrh, and a small quantity of gum arabic and frankincense. # 

“ The principal articles imported into Zanzibar are as follow : 

“ Glassware, viz., necklaces, rings, and bracelets, made of glass beads. These find a 
ready sale at Zanzibar, and the surrounding coast. They come from Italy through Egypt 
and Djeddat. The value imported is about 23,760/. 

“ Cotton Manufactures. —800 or 1000 bales of white calico are annually imported 
from America, and 250 or 300 of a finer quality from England. 

“ Cotton Stuff's. —Printed cottons come from India to the amount of about 500 pieces, 
in Arab vessels. 

“ Brass and Iron IFire. —These articles are in great demand on the coast. About 
15,000 frazhelas of brass are annually imported. 

“ Sugar. —This is brought from India, and a small quantity from America. Only 
about 400 or 500 bags are annually consumed in Zanzibar. 

“ Rice. —A large quantity comes from the island of Pemba, and Bombay and Mada. 
gascar aho furnish it. 

“ In sedition to the above articles, the following are imported into Zanzibar : 

“ From India. —Earthenware, hardwares, betel-nuts, pepper, and various spices, 
cutlery, nails, and native stuffs. 

“ From America. —Naval stores, furs, .and gunpowder. 

“ From England. —Glasswares, hardwares and utensils, silks, cloths, Ac. 

“ From Mascate. —Stuffs for turbans, dates, raisins, almonds, coffee, and drugs.” 

Mombaz.— This port, which is also under the Imaum of Mascate, is formed 
by a narrow arm of the sea, which extends round Mombaz island, situated inside 
of the two points that form the entrance. The town and forts are on the island, 
a little within the harbour, in latitude about 4 deg. 4 min. S , and longitude 40 
deg. 2 min. E. 

Mr. Milburn (in 1815) describes “ the town a3 large, and many of the houses hand¬ 
some and well built; the streets are straight and narrow; the two forts are*strong, and 
well furnished with cannon. The Portuguese, under Vasco de Gama, arrived here April 7, 
1497. In 1507 Almeida, on his way to India, sent his vessels to sound the harbour, when 
they were fired upon from the shore; in revenge for which, he burnt the shipping, landed 
his troops, plundered the town, and reduced the greater part of it to ashes. It was after¬ 
wards rebuilt, but plundered a second time by D’Acunba in 1529, and the fort which was 
strong, they took possession of, and retained till about 1631, when the king of the country 
having a quarrel with them, retook it by storm, and put all the Christians in the country 
to death.. Since that period, few European vessels visit this part of the coast, more par¬ 
ticularly Mombaz, where the government has in general endeavoured to allure and seize the 
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European sliips that touched here for provisions. In the event of a ship being in want of 
water or other articles, she ought to proceed to Zanzibar, which is preferable to any other 
port on the coast, and there is less chance of treachery, it being under the government of 
Maseate, and more civilized. There is a great trade carried on here, and the place is much 
frequented by Arab vessels from the neighbouring places.” 

Mombaz has, like other towns bn the eastern coast, greatly decreased. 

Melinda. —This town is in latitude about 3 deg. S., and longitude 41 deg. 
2 min. £.: it is large, and had formerly a number of Portuguese churches, and 
other large buildings, which qre now in ruins. The town is represented as being 
large, the mosques and houses, built of stone. The place of anchorage is a 
considerable distance from the town ; the coast is very shalloV. It is still a 
place of considerable traffic, carried on by Arabian vessels, who exchange silks, 
cottons, firearms, gunpowder, &c., for ivory, skins, wax, &c. Vessels from the 
Red Sea, and Persia frequent this place, the caravan trade with the interior being 
important. Vasco de Gama visited Melinda in April 13, 1498, where he was 
kindly received, and furnished with pilots to proceed to India. A few years 
afterwards, in consequence of some offence taken by the Portuguese, they plundered 
and destroyed the town; it was afterwards rebuilt, and possessed by the Portu¬ 
guese until they were expelled by the Arabs, about the year 1698. 

Cattle, ami many other articles of provision are plentiful and cheap. The 
whole coast, extending from near the equator, including Brava, Magadoxo, and 
Ajan, to Cape Guardafui, is described as stcril and arid. 


CHAPTER XX. 


MADAGASCAR. 

It may be geographically annexed with propriety to Eastern Africa. It lies 
about 100 leagues from the coast of Mosambique. Its northern point is in 
11 degrees 40 minutes south latitude, and its southern point is in 26 degrees 
20 minutes south latitude; consequently it is 880 geographical miles long, and 
in breadth about 300 miles. Its superficies 225,000 geographical square miles, 
and according to Balbi and others, its population amounts to at least 2,000,000; 
others make the number amount to 4,Ot 0,000. Its configuration, aspect, and 
climate, afe remarkably unequal. Mountains, precipices, lofty peaks, fertile 
valleys and plains, woods, rocks, marshes, fens, &c., diversify its surface. In 
the fenny parts, the climate is exceedingly insalubrious. This island has, in 
consequence, long been called the cemetery of Frenchmen, who have frequented 
it for the purpose of trade and settlement. 

Its soil is generally rich, and yields cotton, indigo, peppers, ginger, cin¬ 
namon, saffron, tobacco, sugar-cane (indigenous), grapes, and all tropical fruits 
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and productions: forests cover the greater part of the island; and the timber 
trees are usually of great size and excellent quality. From all descriptions there 
appear few, if any countries, richer in natural resources. Lead, tin, iron, copper, 
iqercury, talc, rock-salt, saltpetre, rock-crystal, and precious stones, are stated to 
be found abundantly in the mountains. Numerous wild animals abound in the 
woods: the wild ass, wild sheep with large tails, the zebra, among others. The 
variety of birds of beautiful plumage is>great; and others, such as the pheasant 
and wild duck are delicious eating. Fish, some said to be of poisonous quality, 
others excellent, frequent the coasts and rivers. During the rainy months, whales, 
often in great numbers, appear; sharks also frequent the shores, and enormous 
crocodiles infest the rivers. Beautiful shells are plentiful 

The French have small establishments on the island. 

Madagascar appears to have been, from the time that Europeans have first 
known it, subject to anarchy and the wars of petty chiefs. " 

The Ovas are the principal nation: they, and the other tribes, appear to be 
of the Malay race ; but this origin is doubted. 

About twenty years ago, Rada nut, then a young chief of the Ovas, sujjdued 
the greater part of the island, anil founded the kingdom of Madagascar. The 
country of the Ovas occupies the interior of the island and is described, by 
M. Fontmichel, as an elevated table-land, remarkably fertile and populous. The 
capital, Tanurires, or Tananearrivou, is a close assemblage of numerous villages, 
having in all a population stated at about 50,000. 

Itadama would appear to have the spirit, genius, and ambition of Peter of 
Russia, or of Ali Pacha of Egypt. lie established schools; sent some of his 
young men to be instructed in London, Paris, and the Mauritius. He embel¬ 
lished his capital, formed a troop of artillery, cavalry and foot, and with his 
regular army of from 30,000 to 40,000, would in all probability, before this time, 
have brought the whole island under his government, and destroyed for ever the 
feuds and anarchy, which has prevented the prosperity of a country so emi¬ 
nently rich in the natural elements of wealth and power, but on July 27, 1828, 
the queen Ranavala Manjoka with her accomplice, a young handsome African, 
poisoned Radama, and after murdering his nearest relations, succeeded, not, 
however, without opposition, to his throne: several chiefs have rebelled against 
her government, and the whole island seems again involved in anarchy. 

The following sketch of its principal seaports are from Milburn' s Oriental 

Commerce, and from French accounts in the Annuaiie du Commerce. &c.: 

% 

“ St. Augustine’s Bag .—At the entrance of this bay, about two miles from the 
southern shore is Sandy island, which is in latitude 23 deg. 39 min. south, and longitude 
44 deg. east. After passing it, and standing to the eastward, there is high land close to 
the sea, on $e south side of the bay, and high land appears in the interior ; the entrance 
of Dartmouth river is then open to you. 

“ On a ship anchoring, some of the king’s people come off, whom they call pursers. 
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and who on the occasion adopt English names and titles, such os Prince 'of Wales, 
Duke of Kent, &c. Small presents are given for permission to procure provisions, &c. 

“ This is an excellent place for refreshments, more particularly provisions. The bul¬ 
locks being large and fat, weigh from 600 to 700 lbs. each; they have all a hump on the 
shoulders similar to the Indian cattle. They are procured by barter for English com¬ 
modities. The following extract is from an account, drawn up by a gentlemnp, of the 
expenses incurred by the ship in which he visited the bay some years since, andjwe are 
informed that but little change has tdken place either in the prices or quality or pro¬ 
visions or other articles since that period. , 

“ The European articles in demand were chiefly gunpowder, small looking-glasses, 
brass nails, brass pots, muskets, poinmon scissors, razors, tin tca-kettlcs, pewter tankards, 
iron pots of 2 or 3 gallons, powder-horns, and flints. 

“ Glass beads of five colours; viz., green, yellow, white, transparent, and orange. 
Arrangocs about 3 intelies long, bored, and artificial coral beads. Silver is in great request; 
they make it into bracelets for the women, and it is in general preferred to gold. 

“ On our first arrival they asked 8 Spanish dollars for a bullock, or 8 measures of 
gunpowder, each 9 pounds, or one musket; but latterly they were purchased for 2 mea¬ 
sures each, and one measure for a cow, and sometimes a powder-horn for one; these horns 
should tic black and white, and the musket-stocks very brown; a fat sheep may be had for 
a measure of powder, and two goats for the same. 

“ Summary of Goods exchanged, with an Estimate of tlicir Value. —Gunpowder 6 
barrels, valued at 34/. 2s. (id. ; 4 cartridges, 18*.; 26 muskets, 27/. 6s. ; 2 pistols, 1/.; 
330 flints, 8 s.6d.; 15 gallons brandy, 4/. 2s. (id. ; 12 powder-horns, 18*.; 100 musket- 
ball, (is. ; 2 cutlasses, 10*.; small looking-glasses, 1/.; 3 pairs scissors, 3s.—Total 70/. 13s. 6d. 
For which were received in return, 47 bullocks, 27 dozen fowls, 7 goats, 8 guinea-hens, 1 
cask Kme-juice, 25 pumpkins, plantain-trees, grass for stock, grain for poultry, yams and 
sweet potatoes, limes, and oranges. Of the 47 head of cattle, the ship's crew and passen¬ 
gers, near 300 men, had fresh provisions for 9 days, about 5000 lbs,; 15 tierces beef 
salted, which served about 11 days, 4500 lbs.; 25 live cattle carried to sea, which servrtt 
about 13 days, 6000 lbs.—Total 33 days’ provisions, 15,500 lbs. About a penny per 
pound for the meat, besides hides, suet. &c. A part of the above enumerated articles was 
given as presents to the Prince of Baba, the princes of his family, and his principal 
attendants. The bullocks were killed in the afternoon, and cut up at two in the. morning, 
salted, and put in casks, and about noon taken out, placed on four thick deals supported on 
casks; then four deals laid over the meat, and large stones and other heavy articles placed 
thereon, to press out the pickle, Ac., for three or four hours ; then salted, packed in clean 
casks, and headed up. Boiled pickle, with a little saltpetre in it, was, when cold, poured 
into the casks at the bung-hole, till quite full. 

“ No good water is to he had at 8t. Augustine’s Bay, except by sending boats 4 or 5 
miles up the river for it: and instead of filling the casks at low water (its is the case in most 
other rivers), they are filled at about a quarter-flood. The reason assigned is, that the 
river has a communication with the sea at other places, as well as with the channel of St. 
Augustine’s Bay; and that the sea-water brought into the river by the flood-tide is not 
discharged till a quarter-flood of the next, tide in St. Augustine's Bay, and that, for three 
miles at least up the river, the water is always brackish. The river and bay abound with 
various sorts of fish, and alligators are occasionally seen in the river; and the boats’ crews 
should be prevented from going into the water to bathe.” 

Bembatooka Bay is large and safe; the entrance is in latitude 15 deg. 43 min. 
S., and longitude 46 deg. 28 min. E., and is about three miles widp. On the 
east side of the entrance is the village Majuinga. . Bembatooka town is on the 
south side of a point of the same name, about three leagues within the entrance 
of the bay on the east side: here ships may lay land-locked and sheltered from 
all winds, close under the point near the town. Captain Inverarity, who visited 
this bay during a trading voyage, observes— 
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“ Should the English government ever intend to have a settlement on this island, of 
consequence, I should certainly recommend Bembatooka as one of the most commodious, 
healthy, and easy of access, it being near the capital of the country, and supplied with as 
fine beef as any in the world, at the moderate price of from one to two dollars each bullock. 
The merchant would also find this a most excellent situation for* trade, the country supply¬ 
ing many commodities as well as a sale for East India goods. The French purchase iu 
this of the island, with dollars brought for that purpose, their slaves and cattle, which 
are dnven across to Fort Dauphin by the natives of the Fort Dauphin district, the French 
putting implicit faith in those men, who seldom betray their trust. At Bcmb.Aook beef 
may be salted, as well as at Fort Dauphin, where the French salt provisions for their 
European ships, as well as their colonial consumption. {There is no pork to be had here, 
except the wild hog, which is in great plenty. Rice may he had in any quantity, at two 
gamels a dollar, tl;c gamel weighing 38 lbs. avoirdupois. It is necessary to speak in time 
to the natives, as the grain is generally purchased here in paddy, and neat out as they con¬ 
sume it. This place is frequented by the Arabs from Mascate and the neighbouring 
places, who carry on a small trade here, and Arabic is spoken by many of the natives." 

Passandava is a large bay, of a square form, extending six leagues to the 
southward. The town is at the bottom of the bay, in latitude 13 deg. 45 min. S., 
and longitude 48 deg. 23 min. E< 

Bullocks and other refreshments, wood and water, may be procured in great 
plenty, and on reasonable terms. The inhabitants are shy of strangers^ until 
acquainted with their business. 

From Passandava Bay to Cape Ambro, the northern extremity of the island, 
there does not appear any place of resort for shipping. The ports on the eastern 
side of the island are seldom visited by English ships. 

The principal places on the east side are Fort Dauphin, Manouro, Tamatave, 
Foul Point, St. Mary’s Island, and Autongil Bay. * 

Fort Dauphin is in latitude 25 deg. 5 min. S., and longitude 4G deg. 
35 min. E. The fort commands the road, being 150 feet above the level 
of the sea; it is a long square, encompassed with walls of lime and gravel 
well cemented, and might easily he made secure against the islanders, but the 
situation is unhealthy. This part of Madagascar's very populous; almost all 
the villages are situated on eminences, and surrounded with two rows of strong 
palisadoes, somew'hat in the manner of fences, composed of hurdles and turf; 
within is a parapet of solid earth,' about four feet in height. Large pointed 
bamboos placed at some distance from each other, form a kind of loopholes, 
which contribute towards the defence of these villages, some of which are 
besides surrounded with a deep ditch. Bullocks, poultry, and other provisions 
are abundant, and at reasonable prices; water is found at the landing-place, by 
digging in the sand; it is very indifferent, and will only serve for cooking and for 
the use of the live-stock; at a short distance inland there are several springs of 
very excellent water. The trade carried on at Fort Dauphin is chiefly in bar¬ 
tering European articles with the natives, for rice, poultry, cattle, turtle, oranges, 
and other fruit, all of which are abundant, and exported to the Mauritius and 
Isle Bourbon. 
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In this part of the island and farther north, numerous herds of cattle and 
much poultry are reared. More rice is grown than is consumed, and large 
quantities have been frequently sent to the Mauritius and Bourbon. The natives 
manufacture beautiful mats, and from the fibres of a plant, make stuff of 
various-coloured stripes, about eight yards long, not much inferior in beauty 
of colour to silk, but not so soft or pliant: they likewise manufacture several 
articles from the cotton produced on the island. 

Foul Point. —The anchorage here is formed by a large reef, which begins at 
the shore, and extends about three miles N.N.E. 

Opposite the a .chorage, in latitude 17 min. 41 deg. S., and longitude 4!) deg. 
3G min. E., is situated a large village, named Mahavcti. 

Plenty of large and fat bullocks, are to be procured here, with other refresh¬ 
ments. To the south of the village is a small river, where vessels obtain fresh 
water ;*but a boat cannot pass over the bar at low water. 

St. Mary’s Island called by the natives Nossi Ibrahim, or the island of 
Abraham, is about forty miles N.N.E. from Foul Point, and extends from 1 7 deg. 
5 min,S., to 1G deg. 33 min. in a direction about N.E. by N. On the west side, 
about two leagues from tlic south point, there is a hay, with an island, called 
Quail's island, at the entrance. The French settled on it in 1740, and left 120 
men there, who were three months afterwards cut off by the natives ; they, how¬ 
ever, repossessed it in 1743, but abandoned it in 1701 , on account of the un- 
liealthiness of the place. 

About the year 169G the English buccaneers, Kidd and Avery, who infested 
the Indian Seas, established a fortified station here, and brought in their prizes. 
Kidd was taken, and hung in chains at Tilbury, in 1701. In 1702 two rnen-of- 
war were sent out to suppress them; but it was many years before their depre¬ 
dations were effectually put a stop to. The French have reserved their station 
on this island, in order to furbish Isle Bourbon with provisions. 

Antongil Bay', called Manghabees by the natives, takes its name from 
Antonio Gil, a Portuguese captain, by whom it was discovered. At the bottom 
of the bay are several small islands, the principal of which, Marotto, is about 
a mile in extent, and the same space from the shore; it is situated in latitude 
15 deg. 25 min. S. The common anchorage is to the northward of this island, 
at the distance of a musket-shot, opposite to two small sandy coves, in 11 or 12 
fathoms. Wood and water are procured here with great convenience, and the 
tents may be erected safer than on the main, where provisions are (obtained, 
lhe river bears N.N.W. from Marotto, and is navigable for boats. The anchor¬ 
age of the river was called Port Choiseul by the French. 

Exclusive of the places described, there are many other bays and harbours 
on the East Coast of Madagascar, where small vessels may anchor and procure 
refreshments, although not so convenient for large ships as those named. 

VOL. ix. 2 Y 
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Comoro Islands. —These are four in number—Comoro (which gives its name 
to the group), Mohilla, Mayotta, and Johanna. 

Comoro. —Is the largest of tliese islands, being about 12 leagues long, and 5 
or 6 broad. The anchorage is to the N.W. of the island, where the principal 

.♦ (i t t j t 

town is situated, in latitude about 11 deg. 26 min. S. The town is large, with 
rows of cocoa-nut trees, and a smooth sandy beach before it; it is the only place 
where a boat can land; shoal water Vuns- off about a quarter of a mile. This 
island is seldom visited by Europeans, Johanna having the preference. Fat 
bullocks are to be procured here at about six dollars each, likewise sheep and 
goats at moderate prices. Oranges, lemons, and plantains are to be had for 
knives. No water, except rain water, can be procured. 

Mohilla. —The smallest of the islands, is about 12 leagues S.E. by S. from 
Comoro, and at one time was considered the best for supplying provisions. 
There are several small villages; one to the southward, which is reckoned the 
best anchorage, is behind some small islands ; another to the northward. The 
watering-place is about 200 yards from the beach, up an easy ascent to a 
kind of ravine, about 12 feet deep. The run of water is clear and constant 
from the mountains. There is a reef of rocks, which runs from the town across 
tlie little bay, where the watering-place is, which prevents boats working the last 
quarter ebb, and the first quarter flood. Small bullocks, rice, paddy, plantain- 
trees, and fruit of various kinds, are to be procured here; and the sea abounds 
with fish. The town, where the king resides, is about 4 leagues S.E. by S. 
from the above place; but the coast is very dangerous, and 1 ships cannot ap¬ 
proach within two miles of the town, where there is a large surf, which renders 
it difficult and dangerous watering there. 

Mayotta. —Is the southernmost of these islands, and being surrounded with 
reefs, is less frequented, and less known than the others. Here water and re¬ 
freshments can be procured, but it is attended with danger. 

Johanna.— This island has been long frequented by European ships for pro¬ 
visions, on their outward-bound voyage. The best anchorage is about three 
miles to the westward of the town, near the sea, having a large black rock to the 
eastward, between them and the town, with the rivulet where water is procured, 
at their western extremity ; the bearing, when at anchor, is the rivulet S. by E. 
and the mosque E., rather more than a quarter of a mile from the shore. 

The island is said to contain about 12,000 inhabitants: those on the coast 
are Mahqmctans. They carry on a trade with Arabia in vessels from 70 to 100 
tons each, and carry cocoa-nuts, cowries, and occasionally a few slaves. From 
this trade, the natives of Johanna have learned the use of money in purchasing 
piece-goods and other Indian commodities from the Arabs. 

The following European articles are always in demandSmall oval looking- 
glasses; ditto, paper mounted; beads, white, blue, and yellow j iron in rods and 
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square bars; nails of various sizes; large coarse razors; clasp-knives; lascar 
knives, with sheaths; cloth, red and blue; shirts and other apparel; muskets, 
pistols, cutlasses, gunpowder, and flints. 

The inhabitants have no other means of payment than cattle, poultry, and 

• • ® 

other articles of provisions. The few dollars paid them for provisions have been 
carefully reserved for the purchase’of Surat goods, which are occasionally im¬ 
ported in vessels from Surat, the returns for which are usually made in*cowries, 
red beetle-nut) dammer, wax, ^cocoa-nuts, and corn. The demands under the head 
of port charges are, chiefly presents to the chief of a barrel of gunpowder, a few 
yards of scarlet cUth, and two or three muskets; and to his attendants, who 
mostly assume English titles, are as follow:—The Prince of Wales, 15 dollars; 
the governor, Duke Burkit, 2 dollars; the purser, 20 dollars; governor Abdallah, 
five dollars; keeping watering-place in order, five dollars; watching casks at 
night, one dollar. 

Independently of the above, the Prince of Wales asks for, and expects a 
barrel of gunpowder. They solicit those who visit the island, particularly all 
passeygers, to contribute a dollar or two towards improving the navigation which 
they carry on with the continent of Africa; and by way of persuasive example, 
produce lists of persons who have subscribed for that purpose, so that they 
sometimes collect 30 or 40 dollars from a ship; and when the ships depart they 
generally procure from the master a certificate of good usage. 

The bullocks are fat, hut seldom weigh more than four cwt., poultry, excel¬ 
lent yams, and sweet potatoes in abundance. 

Pineapples of a most delicious flavour, measuring 10 to 12 inches in circum¬ 
ference; oranges, limes, plantains, guavas, &c.; these are brought off by the na¬ 
tives in their canoes, and may be purchased by the ship’s crew for knives, old 
clothes, bottles, ike. The water is very good. Firewood is scarce. 

This place is admirably wgll suited for procuring provisions and recovering 
the health of scorbutic people. 

Socotra lies about 40 leagues eastward of Cape Guardafui; it extends 
nearly E. S. E. and W. N. W. is 27 leagues long, and 7 broad, and in general com¬ 
posed of high and mountainous land. There are two anchoring-places, generally 
used according to the prevailing monsoon. The Bay of Tamarida, on the N. E. 
side of the island, is the most eligible place for refreshments; it is in lat. 12 deg. 
39 min. N., and long. 53 deg. 33 min. E. The anchorage is in 10 to 12 fathoms, 
the body of the town bearing south, about a mile off shore. • 

Bullocks, goats, fish, &c. are to be procured at reasonable prices, and the in¬ 
habitants are in general civil to strangers. The water is very good but not ge¬ 
nerally abundant. Firewood is scarce. 

Its situation renders it very convenient for ships coming from India, Mada- 
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gascar, or Mosambique, to trade with Arabia Felix, or with Aden, Mocha, Mecca, 
and other cities of the Red SeA. It produces aloes, ambergris, indigo, civet, 
incense, dragon’s blood, and other medicinal gums ; rice, tobacco, and dates in 
such quantities as to serve them instead of bread. 

The British t'rade with Eastern Africa and with Madagascar, is of very 
trifling importance. A few cottons and other articles were exported to Delagoa 
Bay in 1838, none elsewhere to Eastern Africa since, nor for many years be¬ 
fore. A few hides and elephants’teeth, have been imported. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

SEVENTH REGION OF AFRICA. 

This region comprises the states of Abyssinia, Somaulis, and the coast ex¬ 
tending from Cape Ras-Asser, or Guardafui, along the Red Sea to Suez. 

Abyssinia, situated on the western side of the Red Sea, at the southern ex¬ 
tremity of the same, and extending along its shores and those of the sea of 
Babelmandcl, from the 11th to the lGth deg. of N. latitude, is generally de¬ 
scribed as a fertile and luxuriant country. The population is estimated at from 
4,000,000 to 5,000,000 of inhabitants. 

The author of the Lex Meicaloritt, in his commercial account of Abyssinia, 
observes, 

“ The Portuguese, after they had taken the island and city of Ormus, in the Persian 
Gulf, Muscate on the coast of Arabia Felix, and the isle of Zocotora, at the entrance of 
the Arabian Gulf, soon opened a passage to Ethiopia, and established a considerable com- 
meive there, and afterwards brought many Portuguese families to form a colony, if 
possible. 

“ The new guests, however, becoming objects of suspicion, tin? Abyssinians drove them 
out, and all trade was forbidden with them. After this expulsion the emperors of Ethiopia 
would not suffer their subjects to have much correspondence with the European nations, 
nor suffer any European to settle in the country under the plea of trading. Gold, 
silver, copper, and iron, are the metals ( this vast region of Africa produces, also cardamoms, 
ginger, aloes, myrrh, cassia, civet, ebony, ivory, wax, honey, cotton, stuffs of various 
colours made from it, and I might add, sugar, hemp, flax, and excellent wine, if the people 
had the art of preparing the cane’s juice, to cultivate the vine and press the grapes, to 
spin and weave the flax and hemp properly, as all these things grow plentifully in their 
country.” 

With respect to the value of the trade of Abyssinia, our information is still 
imperfect.c The above account of the articles of interchange are the same as 
now enter into commercial transactions. The total value of exports and im¬ 
ports of the port of Massoura was about 20 years ago estimated by Valentia at 
#400,000^(80,000/.) per annum; and this estimate is in the present day con¬ 
firmed by the German traveller, Dr. Riippel, who, in the first volume of his 
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liiise in Ahyssiniai, recently published, gives the following particulars of the 
articles yearly brought from Abyssinia to Massoura, which was furnished him 
by one of the cartrotters at the custom-house of that port: 

Amount 


<• Average Price. 

Tdlcriat 4s. 

ft 

t 

dollars. 

dollars. 

£ 

2000 slaves, of both sexes .... 

60 per head 

120,000 

24,000 

150 horns of musk, at 30 ounces per horn . . 

800 elephants’ ti'etli, of various sizes 

400 cwt. of wax . . *. . . . 

2 per oz. 

9,000 

>1,800 

20 each 

6,000. 

1,200 

20 per cwt. 

8,000 

1,600 

100 cwt. Narva coffee . . . . . 

10 per cwt. 

1,000 

200 

Tanned leather and imw hides . . . . 

Chile, a peculiar spice from A 'area, sent in con¬ 

in all 

1,500 

300 

siderable quantities to India 

in all 

1,000 

200 

2000 cwt. blitter (ghee) . . . . . 

Honey, grain, he., exclusively for the consumption 

8 per cwt. 

16,000 

3,200 

of Massoura ...... 

in all 

6,000 

1,200 

2000 ounces of gold . . . . . . 

20 per oz. 

40,000 

8,000 


Total . . dollars 208,500 £ 41,700 


With respect to these items, Dr. Riippel remarks that he considers the 
slaves, elephants’ teeth, and gold, as estimated too high. He regards the total 
amount of the trade, however, as not at all exaggerated. 

Of the port of ller/icra, in the sea of Babelmandel, the annual trade in coffee 
alone, has been estimated by Lieutenant Wellsted, in his Travels in Arabia 
(vol. ii., p. 364), at 15,000 tons, which, at the above price of #10, or 40s. per 
cwt., quoted by Riippel, gives no less a sum than 3,000,000 of dollars, or 
600,000/. This is perhaps too high an estimate. 

In the month of February, 183/, the two brothers, MM. d’Abbadie, assisted 
by the French government, penetrated from Massoura into Abyssinia, ac¬ 
companied by a Catholic missionary whom they took with them from Cairo, 
and established relations with the Chief Cassai of Agamc, the elder of these 
brothers returned to France for the purpose of obtaining fresh instructions, and to 
support the younger brother, having remained for the purpose of keeping up the 
connexion during the .absence of the elder, who has since returned to Abyssinia 
under the auspices of his government. Great calamities it appears have been 
spread over Abyssinia by the inroads of the Galla tribes from the interior of 
Africa during the last three centuries. In consequence this great country has 
been separated into numerous governments and petty states. The three princi¬ 
pal states are, Tigre, Amhara, and Shoa. » 

A merely titular emperor of Abyssinia is said still to exist, who is a mere 
puppet, set up and again dethroned at the will of any of the ascendant chiefs. 

Tigre, the province of Abyssinia best known to Europeans froin^ its con¬ 
nexion with the port of Massoura, was, at the time of Mr. Salt’s mission in 1810, 
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under the rule of the powerful chief Ras Wilkd-Selasse. After his death, in 
1816, it passed by conquest into the hands of Sabigudis, from whose character 
and disposition, Mr. Salt had anticipated great results, and even the possible 
^generation of Abyssinia; but that chief having been slain by the Gallas in 
1831, ihe province of Tigre was conquerdd by Oubra, the chief of Samer, 
by whom it is at present held. This chief, who is now about 42 years of age, 
lias by this extension of his dominicfns become very powerful, being*now the 
ruler of the northern portions of Abyssinia. r 1 

In the provinces of Jemben or Againe, however, (a part of Tigre,) the chief 
Cassai was the only surviving son of Sabigudis. t 

KINGDOM OF SHOA. 

Shoa, which lies on a lower level than Efat, is celebrated for its line 
pasturage and fertile valleys, containing large towns and a great number of monas¬ 
teries. The missionary, Gobat, who quitted Tigre in 1833, says in page 311 
of his Journal of a Three Years’ Residence in AOj/ssinia, Shoa is entirely 
separated from the rest of Abyssinia, in all its agitations. The actual king, 
Sahela Selasse, the seventh of the same family, aged 33 years, has already reigned 
18 years, to the satisfaction of his people, who are very proud of him. During 
the last few years he has much extended the frontier of his kingdom to the 
south and the east. The provinces of the Gallas, which he has subdued, have 
gradually embraced the Christianity of Abyssinia. 

Ankobar, the capital of Shoa, is laid down in Mr. Salt’s map) at a distance of 
about 180 geographical miles from the nearest point of the coast of Zeila, and 
the tei ritories of Sahela Selasse on the same map to extend only about 35 miles 
to the eastward of the capital ; thus making the distance from Zeila to the 
frontiers of Shoa in a direct line about 145 geographical miles. 

Between Shoa and Zeila lies the country of Adyl, or Soumali, which in former 
times, when it was under the rule of independent Mahomcdan princes, opposed 
an effectual obstacle to the passage of any Europeans to the interior. But the 
present state of this country is very different. The barbarous Galla tribes, who 
in their approach from the south were checked in their course of devastation by 
the mountains of Shoa and Efat, turned off to the left and to the right, and whilst 
they, in the former direction, overran and desolated the provinces of Christian 
Abyssinia, they, in the latter direction, in like manner devastated the Mahoinedan 
state of A4ab and annihilated its power. So far the intercourse with Shoa and 
Efat is less difficult and dangerous than formerly ; and a mission was in 1841 
sent to the country by the Bombay government; and Dr. Beke lias also suc¬ 
ceeded in reaching Ankobar. 

The following account of the resources and trade of the Kingdom of Shoa 
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is condensed from a report, dated January 5, 1842, on that kingdom, by Captain 
W. C. Harris, who was sent from Bombay in charge of the mission to Shoa in 
1841. It is stated as introductory to this report, 

“ That if commerce were to be restricted to the kingdom of Shoa, few advantages 
present themselves to counterbalance t,l\e expensive and hazardous Jand-earriaga> to the 
coast; but the commencement of Mercantile dealings therein may be expected gradually to 
open up the road to the interior, to the extreme limits to which caravans can proceed, and 
with the influence of the king, if properly dirented, will in due process of time have the 
effect cf drawing, thither all the rich kali las or caravans from Enarea, Caffa, Godjam, Da- 
mot, and other unexplored regions, which, laden with coffee, civet, myrrli,' frankincense, 
ivorv, gold-dust, and costly peltries, at present leave the dominions of Sahcln Sclasse to 
the eastward, on their way to the seaport of Massowah, by the long and circuitous route of 
Gondar Tigre, nearly impassable for camels. Those through Godjam already come from 
Gondarto Slioa, and the traffic must necessarily be augmented by the operation of the treaty 
now concluded. 

“ That time alone can he expected to reveal the hidden treasures of the interior of this 
vast continent, and continued intercourse with civilized nations can alone lead to the com¬ 
plete removal of the existing despotic restrictions, which operate to limit the sale of Eu¬ 
ropean goods among the subjects of Shoa. But the king must soon see his advantage in 
remodelling this prohibition which even now does not extend to traders from the coast, who, 
paying an import duty of 10 per cent in kind or specie at the option of the crown, and an 
export <Jnt.y of four amoles upon every slave, are at full liberty to purchase from the mer¬ 
chants of the interior, who resort hither, whatever articles they please. So far as our ac¬ 
quaintance yet extends with the countries beyond, the people are uncontrolled, and possess 
both wealth and a passion for trinkets and finery, which must favour an extensive sale of 
European merchandize. In Enarea especially, to which highly interesting state I have re¬ 
solved to penetrate whenever leisure and a fitting opportunity present themselves, glassware, 
cutlery, beads, trinkets, blue cloth, and linen manufactures arc in universal demand. A 
direct communication at present exists betwixt Ilurrur and Gurogue ; hut it is in the power 
of Saliela Sclasse by the occupation of the latter country, in which he has already placed 
one foot, to close tiie road to Ilurrur, and to secure to himself the caravan routes from 
Enarea, Caffa, Zingero, and Cambat; thus turning the whole of the lucrative trade through 
the Northern Provinces, to the advantage of other European powers, and the complete ex¬ 
clusion of the British. 


I’KKSKX I' STATE OF T It A1) K IX Til K KINGDOM OF SIIOA. 

• 

“ I. Christian Abyssinia, long torn by intense feuds, imperfectly explored by British 
research, and distracted by barbarian inroad, has not hitherto presented that smooth and 
uuruilled field so essentially requisite for extensive commercial intercourse with civilized 
nations; and the kingdom of Shoa, in particular, has until lately been hemmed in by savage 
Galla hordes, the greatest check on whose despoiling progress has been their relative weak¬ 
ness and fierce internal disputes. 

“ 2. The present despotic power of King Sahola Selasse has, however, had the salutary 
effect of taming the spirit of these wild marauders, of reducing them to a wholesome sub¬ 
jection, and of thus rendering, under certain conditions, a part of the coterminous countries 
comparatively safe and traversable. 

“ 3. Although every article which the inhabitants of these elevated regions im ¬ 
peratively require, is produced abundantly at home (for whilst the mountains form almost 
impregnable defences against foreign invaders, their rugged sides and valleys, with little 
effort, produce, in plenty, every thing they desire to cultivate), yet still, the country, in a 
commercial point of view, presents great objects of interest, possessing the nearest route 
hitherto discovered, from the sea-coast to the interior of North-Eastern Africa^ a route 
which can be traversed by camels to within a short distance of the crossing point of the 
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great caravans, and possessing all the presence of a powerful despot, whose mere will and 
pleasure can at any time alter the course, or entirely prevent the passage of these richly- 
laden kafilalis. 

“4. There is already a considerable traffic existing with the coast which may here¬ 
after be greatly increased, and a rising craving for European goods and comforts, which 
Wight tq, be fostered pnd satisfied. The wants an<J[ wishes of the inhabitants of the interior 
on this point are neither few nor trifling, and mav be most, satisfactorily ascertained from 
the fact that the large sum of 9(1,000/. sterling,' the produce of the slave trade from the 
ports of Berbcra, Zayla, Tedjurra, and lUassowa, is only one item of the total annually 
invested in various European goods and manufactures, which are readily ijisposed of to the 
natives of the immediate interior, even at, the present price of the monopolist, who, being 
generally a trader of limited means, may be supposed to drive a very hard bargain for his 
luxurious wares. , 

“ 5. It is useless to speculate upon what, mercantile treasures arf kept in store for the 
adventurous spirit who successfully performs the quest into (lie interior, but we are already 
aware that gold-dust, and ivory, and precious gums and spices, form a part of the lading 
of every caravan, notwithstanding that the tedious transport over a long circuitous route 
presents considerable difficidtv, and the overreaching disposition of the Indian Buneahs of 
Berbera and of the Aral) merchants at Massowa, oiler but a small reimbursement for the 
toil and trouble of the journey. 

“ (j. The rich and productive soil so admirably adapted for the growth of all colonial 
produce, the cool alpine climate so suitable for European constitution, together with the 
highest capabilities for the development of British industry, for (he research of science, for 
the employment of capital, and for the labours of Christian missionaries, to which may he 
added the pleasant prospect in future, that his Majesty of Shoa (should any benefit to his 
revenues be the probable result) may be induced to encourage the advent, into bis own 
dominions of those great trading caravans from the interior, which now skirt his pos¬ 
sessions, and proceed by way of Gurague and Goudar to the eastern coast, throwing their 
treasures at a small value into the hands of the Arabs, the Egyptians, and other foreign 
nations. 

“ 7. The following rough calculation regarding the profit to he derived from one of 
the Abyssinian products, without reference to the profit on the bartered European goods 
received in exchange, may tend in some degree to set forth the advantage to be derived 
from a commercial intercourse with this country of Shoa. The prime cost of coft'ee sold in 
the market of AU-AmbnJi is, for one pound, twopeneo-ludfpcimy. The cost of 400 lbs. (a 
camel-load), 1000 pence; hire of camel, &c., to coast (20 dollars), 9G0 pence ; freight, 
insurance, &c , to England, 440 pence; altogether amounting to the sum of 10/. for 400 lbs. 
of coffee : which would bring the expense of one pound in England to sixpence sterling. 
The coffee is of a very superior quality, and of course rs to be obtained even at a more 
reasonable rate on the plantation. 

“ 8. Moreover, any trade must be important to England which carries off manu¬ 
factured goods of all kinds, and furnishes in return raw materials ; and caravans for the 
purposes of trade are, in Abyssinia and in the neighbouring countries, considered as in 
a certain degree sacred, and are permitted to pass unmolested even through the hostile 
hordes of the Galla, on payment to the chieftain of a few small presents ; and more espe¬ 
cially if accompanied by Europeans their passage would be rendered more particularly safe 
from the ordinary difficulties attending any journey through savage lauds, from the 
acknowledged respect and admiration which invariably follows the possession of superior 
medicines and firearms. 

“ 9. Thus a wade field for discovery and profit is perfectly free and open for any 
enterprising trader, to which no limit can be set. Trade and barter are sufficiently under¬ 
stood and appreciated by the natives themselves : tribe after tribe may be visited to the very 
centre of Africa ; and the dominions of Shoa, as a starting-point, would afford the advan¬ 
tages of a cool, healthful climate, and a protection for private property, two deside- 
raturns rafely known in other mercantile stations of this vast continent. 

“10. Although other villages in the immediate vicinity occasionally hold markets for 
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the detestable'traffic lu human flesh, yet Ali Amba may he regarded as the chief site for 
legitimate commerce to the south of Sasta, all the intercourse between the kingdom of 
Shoa with the seaports of Tedjurra, Zeyla, and Berbera, being carried on at this place. 

“11. The village of Ali Ambah (the peak of Ali), stands on the crest of one of the thou¬ 
sand, conical eminences into which the entire mountain-side is broken on its junction with 
the plain of the Huwosh, and situated 1000 feet below the level Ankobar, the climate is 
milder than that of the colil summit of the range, and more congenial to the habits of the 
Mahomedm traders, who find a temporary residence in a collection of 300 or 400 huts 
whilst they are disposing of their goods in Abyssinia. The market is held on every 
Friday, when a scene of unusual bustle and confusion animates this otherwise most quiet 
and uninteresting location. Early in the morning, wares of every description are dis¬ 
played in the open air; and people flock from all parts of the country to lay in their 
weekly supply. The»Amhara farmer exposes for sale or barter the produce of his estate, 
honey, cotton, grain, and other articles of consumption ; the Danakil merchant exhibits his 
assortment of beads, metals, coloured thread, and glassware; the wild Galla squats beside 
the produce of his flocks ; the Moslem trader from the interior displays ostrich feathers or 
some other article of curiosity from the distant tribes ; bales of cotton cloth, and bags of 
coffee, ifre strewed in every direction : the wandering Hebrew is not even wanting to 
complete the scene of traffic; whilst horses and mules in numbers are shown off at 
speed amongst the crowd, and add greatly to the turmoil of haggling and barter, which 
continues without intercession until late in the afternoon. 

“ 12. In consequence of the utter terror and abhorrence which the Abyssinians enter¬ 
tain towards the low country and its attendant dangers, the Danakil tribe have nearly the 
whole trade exclusively in their own hands, and are treated by the King of Shoa with 
much deference and respect.* Caravans arrive every month during the fair season from 
Oussa and Tedjoura, and the trade, considering the many drawbacks, may be said to be 
brisk and profitable. 

“ 13. Four or five caravans also proceed annually from Ali Ambah to Hurrur, which 
from its vicinity is the more immediate mart for the supply of the seaports of Zeyla and 
Berbera, the merchants bartering zinc, brassware, beads, red thread, blue calico, and 
frankincense, for slaves, mules, and cotton cloths. These articles are conveyed to the 
coast, along with one of the grand annual caravans from the interior, which, debouching 
from the south-eastern corner of Gurague, passes through Hurrur in progress to the great 
October fair of Berbera, carrying slaves, gold-dust, spices, ostrich-feathers, peltry, civet, 
and ivory. 

“ 14. The provinces of Shoa and Gurague abound in cattle, corn, coffee, cotton, and 
other farm produce of every description. The chief production, however, for export, at 
present consists in a manufactory pf coarse cotton cloth, which is close, warm, and durable; 
the staple is produced in great quantities on every farm, and the cloth is fabricated in 
every village, but the red thread inserted as borders is imported from Arabia. The Abys¬ 
sinian cotton is cheap and abundant, as the plant produces two erops during the season, 
and appears to possess an excellent lignine ; the woven cloth is in great demand, being used 
by all the inhabitants of this portion of Abyssinia, from the king to the peasant, and sup- 
plying the vestments of the intermediate tribes towards the sea-coast. 

“ 15. Black woollen blankets are also in request, and are of excellent material and 
workmanship; the other exports which pass through Ali Ambah are civet j" and ivory in 
small quantities, coffee, wheat, juwaree, tanned leather, mules, horses, and slaves. 

“ 16. Although the prices of many of these articles are very much below their in¬ 
trinsic value, yet from the reason that the trade is an entire monopoly in the hands of 

* Should a Danakil kill an Abyssinian, the murder is passed over in'silence ; but, on the other 
hand, should the reverse prove the case, the property of the unfortunate Abyssinian is confiscated, 
and his person handed over to the tender mercies of the Danakil. 

f.The civet cat is found in Gurague, (Jaffa, and Enarea, and is kept confined in a cage until 
sufficiently large and fat to undergo the process of sweating before intense heat, by which alone 
the perfume can be extracted. 

VOt. II. 2 z 
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merchants, who are men of small capital, and owing to the fact that die king of the 
country can alone purchase coloured cloths, and other imported choice wares, and is also 
sole proprietor of all sulphur, civet, ivory', and gold-dust; the trade in these articles is of 
course limited. Slaves are exported in great numbers, 2500 being disposed of at the fair 
e£ Ali Ambah and the villages in the immediate vicinity, whilst 8000 or 10,000 annually 
proceed through this'portion of Abyssinia on their 4 way to the sea-coast. 

“ 17. These slaves are chiefly children of from six to fifteen years of age, and are the 
produce of forays into Gurague and the country of the Gailas, or kidnapped 9 midst the 
everlasting feuds of the interior tribes, arid*conveyed by Mahomedan traders from the inland 
countries, to await at Ali Ambah and the neighbouring villages the arrivAl of the Danakil 
and Hurrur merchants, or carried through Gurague aid Goudar, direct to Berbera and 
Massowa. 

“ 18. Water-tight baskets and mats, of very superior quality, of high colours and hand¬ 
some patterns, are woven from the inner fibre of the incel, a species of plantaiu, and a very 
superior light stout cordage is also fabricated from the same material. Ginger abounds, to¬ 
gether with other spices, amongst which may be mentioned the kurarima, combining tire 
flavour of the cardamom with that of the caraway. Aromatic grasses and gums used in 
fumigation are also exported from this province. < 

“ 19. Coarse parchment is prepared in every village, and the very rare Ethiopia manu¬ 
scripts are to be found only in Ankobar and the monasteries and caves in the neighbour¬ 
hood : as the Gailas, during their occupation, destroyed all those valuable relics in Gondar, 
the capital of the ancient empire. 

“ 20. The hide of the long-haired sheep, lofceza, is cured with the fleece appended; the 
length of the hair, which is of a dark colour, varies from six inches to one foot, and this 
article of peltry is in great request as a cloak, and is only worn by the more wealthy inha¬ 
bitants. 

“21. Gold-dust is brought by the caravans from Enarea. His Majesty of Shoa, how¬ 
ever, appropriates the entire quantity, settling with the merchants his own price in cloths 
and mules ; nor is the precious metal permitted to quit the kingdom, but it is worked up into 
bars and ornaments, and forthwith transmitted to swell his amassed property in the caves of 
the mountains of Uni Muraut. The use or even possession of this metal in strictly forbidden 
to all the inhabitants of this province ; but a surreptitious sale to a small extent is carried 
on at the rate of one dollar’s weight, nr 480 grains of gold, for eight dollars in money. 

“ 22. Ivory is also a royal monopoly, and is dealt out with a niggardly hand in presents to 
his governors and favourites : and although the elephant abounds in many parts of the 
kingdom, he is difficult and dangerous of approach to the Abyssinian hunter. Ivory is, 
however, obtainable among the tribes of the Galla and Adaiel, who form very troublesome 
neighbours, and from them a small quantity finds its way to the coast. 

“23. The forests contain dyewoods, the use of which is perfectly unknown j and many 
valuable medicinal plants, amongst which the ‘ easso’ may be particularized; M. Gobat 
having taken specimens of this drastic purgative to Germany, where the test exceeded the 
most sanguine expectations. A specids of wild indigo is spread over a large tract of coun¬ 
try, on the eastern slope of the great mountain-range, the verdant meadows are covered with 
wild thyme, and the valleys are studded with the Socotrinc aloe. 

“ 24. Cattle-hides and sheep-skins, either raw or prepared, may be procured in any 
■quantity ; and the ghee of the coast and the inland country is shipped in large cargoes from 
the seaports of Tedjoura, Berbera, and Zeyla, for Arabia and India, in which .latter country 
it is sold as the celebrated 1 kurraelioo ghee.’ 

“ 25. ’£he soil and climate of Giddcm and the low valleys on the eastern frontier are 
peculiarly adapted for the production of sugar, cotton, coffee, and indigo; European talent 
industry, and capital, being alone wanting to cultivate these products to any proposed ex¬ 
tent. The lime-tree grows wild in many of the forests, and the temperature of the climate 
is favourable for the fixing of citric acid. The cultivated plant flourishes in profusion in 
almost every garden of Efat, and die fruit is cheap, juicy, and abundant. 

“ 26. The sugar-cane exists at present in small patches amongst the valleys, and is con¬ 
sumed in its natural state, as the Abyssinians are totally unacquainted with tne art of ma- 
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nufacturing sugar. Planted in May, and watered only by the rains of heaven, it yields a 
fair crop without any of those expenses attending the cultivation and irrigation of the plant 
in all other countries. 

“ 27. Coffee grows like a weed over Manchetty Efrata, and the adjacent mountains 
of the Itto and Wollo Galla, and is of a most superior quality ; the berries are, however, 
allowed to rot below the bushes, owing to a monopoly of import existing in the person of 
the ruler of Hurrur, and the small consumption among the Christian inhabitants of Abys¬ 
sinia, whose prejudices forbid the juice of the berry, as savouring too strongly of the abhorred 
Moslem. Still there is an abundant supply in every bazaar, and when there happens to be 
scarcity in the slAve-market, the merchants load their camels with this article ; and thus a 
portion finds its way to the coast, and to Arabia, where it is vended as the celebrated ‘ Mocha 
coffee.’ The plant is said to abound in Gurague, Enarea, and Caffa, and the berry is 
freely used by the inhabitants of these countries. 

“ 28. The country, and more especially the province of Bulga, is rich in iron-ore, which 
is rudely smelted in deep pits, alternate layers of ore and wood being smouldered together ; 
and the metal thus obtained, though very soft, is used for sword-blades, spears, bridle-bits, 
&c. The geological formation of the country between the eastern coast and the great Abys¬ 
sinian raage is of such a nature as to preclude all hopes of discovering coal; there exists, 
however, a very fair chance of realizing this valuable article among the sandstone rocks of 
Bulga. 

“ 29. Sulphur,* nitre, and alum abound in many districts; but the gunpowder manu¬ 
factured is of a very coarse grain, and of very inferior quality, the Shoans being unac¬ 
quainted with the proper proportion of the ingredients. A powder-mill was erected at An- 
gollallah by Mons. Rochet, but since the departure of that French adventurer, it has been 
suffered to fall to decay. 

“ 30. The hides of the lion, the leopard, and the ocelot are brought in numbers from 
the interior, hut find their way to the royal stores, from whence they are distributed to the 
warriors for brave conduct and gallant bearing in the battle-field. 

“31. The number of trades is of course limited amongst a people whose temporal wants 
are few, who are entirely ignorant of luxuries, and whose churches and monasteries contain 
one-fourth of the population. The scribe, the painter, the carpenter, the blacksmith, the 
weaver, the tanner, and the potter, filling up the scanty list. 

“ 32. Pictorial art is held in high esteem, although the science has not emerged from 
the most primitive attempts at delineation. A very indifferent charcoal outline being filled 
with daubs of the most glaring colours obtainable; still these specimens of the art are much 
sought after. The churches are filled with them, and the prices demanded for a ‘ byon“ 
are sometimes, comparatively speaking, extravagant. 

“ 33. The carpenter is seldom galled upon to perform his functions: a rough bedstead 
or a door being the most ingenious specimens ever required of his talent. Large saws are 
unknown in the country, and, in consequence, a noble tree is sacrificed in the preparation of 
a single plank. 

“ 34. The working in iron, brass, and silver, is the province of the blacksmith, in ge¬ 
neral, throughout the country, and considering the indifferent tools, is performed, although 
in a dilatory manner, altogether creditably to the native craftsman f 

* Sulphur is included in the list of royal monopolies, confiscation of property and imprison¬ 
ment following any attempt at sale or export. It is obtainable in any quantity from the moun¬ 
tains in the plain, and is easily’ cleaned and prepared by a slight boiling with a little grease. 

+ This trade is also considered one of the learned, being joined to that of medicine ; the head 
blacksmith, besides being principal physician to the king, is the only man intrusted with the secret 
of the deposit of his Majesty’s savings, which are concealed in holes and caves about the mountain 
of Um Mummut, the iron coverings being made and fastened by this confidant, who has the en¬ 
nobling appellation of “ Ayto” prefixed to his name. The blacksmith is also endowed with super¬ 
natural powers by the credulous Abyssinians, and is supposed to possess the power of transforming 
himself at pleasure into the likeness of a wolf or hyena. The cunning practice being common 
among the craft of secretly encasing the whelp of one of these animals in a metal collar, which 
being retained in after life, strengthens, in the eyes of the uninitiated, the fabulous stories in circu¬ 
lation. 
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“ 35. The art of tanning skins is well understood, and the soft pliable leather produced, 
forms a considerable article of export. The process is a simple one, the hide being steeped 
for eight or ten days in water, saturated with chalk, and the leaves or bark of „the tree 
‘ kurrut.’ It is then exposed to the sun, and well stamped with the juice of lemons. 

*“ 36. Weaving is canned on in the open air, and the locomotive loom consists of a few 
rough uprights planted in the ground for the day tb support the cotton twist, and a simple 
shuttle for throwing through the crossing thread.* The custom exists of handing over to 
the weaver a certain quantity of the raw material for fabrication, a scale being jS^cd for the 
remuneration of labour. T en pieces of salt, equal in value to 2d. worth of cotton, pro¬ 
duces a thick cloth 30 cubits in length and one cubit an3 a half in breadth. The fee for 
weaving is seven pieces of salt, equal in value to Is. 5\d., and the increased prices arise from 
the fineness of the texture, and the introduction of the red worsted stripes imported from 
Arabia. •' 

“ 37. The large earthen utensils for holding liquid and grain, are well fashioned of 
strong adhesive clay, thoroughly dried and burnt, and the fireplaces, lamps, and pots for 
securing the peaks of the thatched houses, are excellent, but the smaller articles, coffee¬ 
pots, drinking-vessels, &c., are of rude shape and manufacture. 

“ 38. llookliie, on the mountain of Yerrur, is the mart where the merchants of Gu- 
rague and Shoa assemble for barter, and the principal markets in Shoa are those of Ali 
Ambar, the Chaka Ssililli and Ilooli Workee, which are held weekly ou fixed days, and 
where articles of every description are exposed for sale. On other days, in all the towns 
and villages of Abyssinia, there being neither open shop nor bazaar, the Owenian system 
entirely prevails, and the proprietor of any article who wishes an exchange perambulates 
the streets calling aloud the nature of his goods, and exposing Iris wants until lie finds some 
individual willing to make the desired barter. . 

“ 39. The king's duties are ten per cent of the value or quantity, which are levied, at 
his option, either in money or kind, on every article of import or export, excepting on 
slaves, for which he receives a tax of four pieces of salt, or 1 Od. English money, on each 
individual passing through his dominions, and the royal right exists of pre-emption in all 
exposed for sale. 

“ 40. There is no possibility of obtaining correct tables as to the ardount of sales in the 
kingdom, but the probable average of the king's duties taken in the bazaar of Ali Ambab, 
amounting to between 2000 and 3000 German crowns, would give an annual sale of 20,000 
German crowns’ worth of goods in that village alone. 


41. Table of Market Prices of Different Articles of Consumption produced in Abyssinia. 


Quantify and Names 
of Article*. 


1 Bullock. 

1 Sh?ep . 

1 Dozen of Fowl* 

500 Egg* . 

1 lb. of Honey... 

1 lb. cf Biit'er ... 

1 lb. of Ghee . •. 
Oil . 

33 ll>s. of Wheat • 
55 11*8. of Barley. 
30 lbs. of Left*.. ... 


Price. 

English Money. 

Quantity and Names 
of Art* Jes. 

Price. 

r 1 to 3 Gi*r- 

^ 4v. to 12#. 

40 Ilia, of Tuwarm. 

1 amolee 
di to 

2 to 5 amolccs 


V d : 


dit.o 



.... 

?& 

*4* 



1 autolcc 

1 lb. of Cotton undressed.. 

/royal mono- 
l poly. 

r royal mono- 
1 poly. 

1 amolee 



*!«*• 


r royal mono- 
l poly. 

( 

ditto 

ditto 

2**/. 

24*/. 



English Money. 


2A*/. 

ViJ. 

it/. 

•Jill. 

ill. 

u. 

Hi. M. 


S id. 


42. Table of Market Prices of Exports for the Ali Ambah Bazaar. 


..a - - - - -. 

Quantity and Names 
of Article*. 

Price. English Mone>. 

Quantity and Name* 
of Articles. 

Price. 

English Money. 

1 Horse. 

f 1 to 15 Ger-i 
iwan cowns. 

5 to 15 do. ] 

1 2 to 25 do. 


5 to 7 amolces 

I f. 2d. to Is. 3d. 

1 Mule . 

1 Penial *» Sl#e. 



2d. 

%d. 

1 M ile Slave. 

1 ) to Id do. 

length, 1A cubits in > 

10 to 120 do. 

2 $. to Ms. 

Civet. 

1 royal mono 

l Block Woollen Blanket"’. 

6 to 10 do. 

2s. to 2t. 1 d. 

i p«iy- 

40 Pods of Konrarimah ... j 


2hd. 

Ivory .. 

do. j 


1 do. 

24*/. 
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43. Table of Market Price of Imports into the Kingdom of Shoa. 


Quantity and Names 
of Arlicit*. 

Price. 

English Money. 

Quantity and Names 
of Articles. 

Price. 

English Money. 

1 lb. of Spires.I 


l.v. 

1 Skin of Bed Lea 1 her, 



1 ll>. of Copper. 

1 lb. of Zinc. 


til-to 
ditto, 

Oti.v. bd. 

1 lb. of Antimony . 

t liumlle if Beads, small 


15. Qd. 

1 lb. of Blue Silk Cord .... 



.... 

As. 

1 lb. of Blue £ Ik Thread »• 
4Q Large Yam Needles... 
1 Cla-p Knife, inferior .... 


ditto • 

10r<. to I5d. 
lit/, to 24 //. 

• id. to * Id. 

12j to 15*. 

Ito. to 2\s. 

As. 

20s bd. 

1 lb. ot Balt.. 

1 Transpiirent Callian^ 

pltt.-is bottom, used a? 


2d. 





fid. 

1 Bale Blue Cotton Calico, 

30 cubits. 

1 Iron Cooking-pot . 

50 Sheets Arabian Pape*-, 

• 

Slaves. 

Hides, Li»u, Loop.trd,Oce¬ 
lot . 

Ostrich Feathers . 

r royal mono- 
\ p-»>■■ 

ditto 
ditto 

20 .v. to 100 *. 

1 Basket of Black Pepper. 


1 lb. of Gums arom.itic .... 

Cd. 

1 lb. of Tobacco . 


* i‘i- 





“ 44. The following Articles are in demand and might be imported with profit: 
broad cloth, blue and scarlet; bright chintzes of high colours ; tannah cloth ; long cloth ; 
white shawls, English, cheap; tartans ; blank-paper books, well bound; woollen nigs ; 
linens ; coloured silk threads, the deepest blue ; glassware; gilt galloon buttons ; black 
pepper and cloves; amber and coral beads ; spectacles and scissors; knives of all sorts ; 
sword-blades and spear-heads ; guns and pistols ; coloured leather, crimson and green ; 
pewter, “zinc and brass ; coloured sheep-fleeces, crimson ; padlocks ; iron cooking-pots of 
all sizes ; blue silk cord, thin, and of deepest blue ; razors and mirrors ; imitation jewellery, 
earrings, A c. 

“ 45. The Abyssinian weights are the iruhut, the amolcc, and the rottol ; the wukut 
is the German crown weighing 430 grains. The amolec weighs somewhat above the Eng¬ 
lish pound, and the rottol is of two descriptions, one of 12 and one of 18 wukuts, resem¬ 
bling the troy and avoirdupois scales ; the latter, however, is generally in use in Northern 
Abyssinia. 

“ 46. The measures are the kona, the wauehoo, and the finjan ; the kona varies in 
different villages, and even in houses of the same village, the average being about eight 
pounds. The wauehoo or horn, contains nearly a quart, and the finjan somewhat more 
than a gill. 

“ 47. German crowns* as integrals, and pieces of rock-salt cut into the form and size 
of the sharpening stones of English reapers, as fractions, form the current coin of the 
country. The people arc very capricious in the choice of the crowns, which must have 
certain marks, otherwise they are Received at a very inferior rate. Beads and needles pass 
in exchange for articles of consumption, bread, fowls, &c., the small bead of the deepest 
blue, and that of the brightest golden colour or imitation amber, being those most in 
request. 

“ 48. The course of the river lluwasli may in’ aftertimes be rendered available for 
mercantile purposes, and other water communication may be discovered leading many hun¬ 
dred miles from the sea-coast; but even if these more convenient inlets be found wanting, 
still the experience of ceuturies has taught us that the living ship (the camel) of the desert 
is a machine of transport, sufficient for carrying on the most important traffic. 

“ 49. British commerce has not only forced its way, but has created markets, custom¬ 
ers and produce, in many a wilder and more inaccessible part of the globe than favoured 
Abyssinia, and would no doubt in a few years bind both the people and the rujer to us by 
the strong chains of personal interest; finding, the one for their wants and comforts, and 
the other for his increased revenues, that they could not do without our presence. 

“ 50. Should the village of Zeyla be ultimately selected as a suitable port to afford 
merchants the protection of the British flag, should the tribes in the intermediate country 

• 

* The German convention crown of Maria Theresa, 1780, and must possess seven perfect 
raised beads on the head fillet, the star on the right breast verv prominent, and the letters S. F. at 
the bottom clear and distinct. 
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be duly restrained to receiving the trifling present which they claim as custom on the pass* 
ing of a caravan, and above all, should his Majesty of Shoa be induced, according to his 
engagement, to allow of free purchase amongst his subjects, and lend his authority to¬ 
wards changing the present route of the great caravans j the intercourse would prove in 
wery way beneficial, by opening to the Abyssinian the means of improvement, and by 
fully reimbursing the merchant for his toil and trouble, the rude empty huts would give 
place to comfortable dwellings, the inherent loye of display would prove of reciprocal 
advantage, and ultimately this intercourse would lead to a diffusion of civilization in this 
benighted kingdom, and, an easy entrance afforded to the hitherto unexplored and mys¬ 
terious regions of the interior of Africa. • 

(Signed) W. G. HARRIS.” 

The kingdoln or country of Somauli or Adel, which extends from Cape 
Guardafui to the entrance of the Red Sea, has two ports, Berbera and Zeyla, 
of considerable importance in regard to the commerce of Arabia with the coast 
and interior of this part of Africa. 

Zeyla. — This town, or rather village of tents, is situated at the bottom of a 
large bay, in latitude 10 deg. 15 min. N., and longitude about 44 deg. E. It 
was formerly of considerable importance; and previous to the arrival of the 
Portuguese in these seas, it was the place through which the greatest t part of 
the merchandize that was carried into the interior of Abyssinia commonly 
passed. 

Berbera. —Berbera is situated on an island at the bottom of a bay, in lati¬ 
tude about 10 deg. 45 min. N., and longitude 46 deg. 15 min. E. It has long 
been a place of considerable trade, and has been always a kind of rival in com¬ 
merce to Zeyla. A great fair is annually held here from October till April, 
the caravans from the interior coming in during that period, with gum arabic, 
myrrh, &c. Olibanum is produced chiefly on the coast between Berbera and 
Cape Guardafui; it is exported from a small port near Cape Felix, in Arab 
vessels. A small proportion of these articles finds its way to Bombay, and from 
thence to Europe; the larger proportion goes up the Red Sea to Egypt, and 
some is consumed in Arabia and Persia. From the fair at Berbera, Arabia 
draws considerable quantities of ghee, a great number of slaves, horses, mules, 
and asses, the returns for which ate made in India piece-goods, generally sold at 
a great profit. There are many Banians from Mocha, Aden, and various parts 
of India, who carry on a trade with their respective ports. Many chiefs in the 
interior send down caravans of their own to purchase, with gold, elephants’ 
teeth, &c., the produce and manufactures of India. « 

Berbera was taken by the Portuguese fleet in 1517, and plundered and 
burnt: they expected to find a considerable spoil in it, but were disappointed, 
the inhabitants having had sufficient time to convey themselves and their most 
valuable effects to the continent. The place is rather an encampment than a 
town, anti the trade is at present chiefly monopolized by the Arab banyan 
merchants. 
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Extract from a letter which we have received from Dr. Beke, dated “ Anko- 
bar, 2 4th August, 1841." 

“ The following list of the articles imported into and exported from this country will 
give some idea of its trade, not merely as it is at tho present moment, but a a it might be 
made with proper management. • _ “ 

“ Imports. —From the Salt Lake, eating-salt ; from Tigre, rock-salt, which passes as 
money, 20 pieces or thereabout passing for an Austrian convention dollar of 1780 ; from 
the country of the Ibboo Gallas, east of the Havftish, coffee and tobacco in vast quantities; 
from the coast, dollars, iron in bars, iron pots, coffee, zinc, cutlery, needles, swords, looking- 
glasses, writing-paper, glass bottlts, Arabian tanned leather, black pepper, glass beads, 
white, red, and blue cotton cloths, coarse muslins, woollen cloths, frankincense, cochineal 
and dyestuffs in small ( quantities, blue silk cords, &c.; from beyond the Hawash, sulphur; 
from the interior, slaves, gold-dust, and civet. 

“ Exports . —To the country beyond the Ilawash, wheat, maize, cotton cloths, and 
leather; to the coast, slaves, ivory, gold -dust, and civet, imported from the interior. 

“ If trade were encouraged, the country might be made to export cotton, logwood, 
safflowcr.jiron, and probably many other articles ; but in its present state of apathy, the 
people think of nothing beyond mere living ; and the great fertility of the country en¬ 
ables them to do this at a very cheap rate. Two measures of wheat, of remarkably fine 
quality, weighing (the two) about 20 lbs. net, may be bought for one piece of salt, equal 
to 2\d. stg. Barley is about half the price. Sheep may be bought four and five for a 
dollar; §ue goats, two for a dollar; oxen, a dollar and a half to two dollars each ; fowls, 
five for an amolee; eggs, five for one darning needle. 

“ The dollar is worth 50 d. sterling, the amolee 2 \d. You will see, thus, that living is 
not dea# here. 

“ The duty upon imports is 10 per cent, ad valorem. Upon slaves, however, it is 
4 amolee (1 Od. ) a head, the whole number imported being about 5000 or 6000. 

“ Coffee, which is generally supposed to he the growth of Abyssinia, is not found in 
this country, at least not for consumption, although I hear that the plant is found here 
and there in the villages. What little is used, which is only by the Mohammedan inhabit¬ 
ants, is brought from the hilly country of the Ibboo Gallas, to the east of the Hawash. 
But in the neighbourhood of Ilarur, between this and Zeyla, 1 understand it is grown in 
considerable quantities, from whence it is taken down to the coast and exported to 
Arabia. In the countries further to the west, it is also produced plentifully, and from a 
native of Narea I hear, that in his country there are large forests of it. From him, 
too, I obtained the important information that between Narea and Caffa there is an 
immense river, according to his account two miles and more in width, which runs 
down to the Indiau ocean. Shdhld this river be navigable to its mouth, it would 
afford a splendid opening by which to carry trade into the very heart of Africa. 

“ The rainy season is now on, hut as soon as it ceases 1 purpose extending my pere¬ 
grinations a little further westward, wheu 1 hope to learn a little more about these matters.” 

The bulletin (1842) of the French minister of commerce, contains the fol¬ 
lowing abstract on the trade of Abyssinia and the Port of Massaoua: 

“ The greater part of the European merchandize destined for Abyssinia comes through 
Alexandria; the remainder comes from the Indian manufactories to Mocha, Djeddah, and 
Massaoua. 

“ Those goods which pass through Alexandria, ascend the Nile as far as Cairo, where 
they are bought by Europeans, by whom they arc resold to the caravans of Arab mer¬ 
chants, at which time they have increased 25 per ceut on their original value, to which 
must be added the expenses of transport, the heavy dues payable at the ports, and frontier 
cities of Abyssinia, &c.; so that on arriving at Adouah, Antab, and Gondar, these goods 
have increased enormously in value. Notwithstanding this, it is certain that the Arab 
merchants realize cent per cent profits. 

“ The average expenses of freight from France to the port of Amphilah, is estimated 
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at 4/. per ton, so that goods carried in French ships would be subject to less charges, than 
those arriving by caravans. 

“ The Isle of Massaoua. —'This small island is on the west of the Red Sea, and is 
dependant on Mecca, under the immediate jurisdiction of the Prince of Arkeko, to whom 
ibpays an annual tribute. The governor of Massaoua is, however, absolute king ot the 
island,‘the population of which is estimated at ‘ 1000 . It is extremely steril, producing 
neither fruits nor vegetables. It is the principal .port of Abyssinia. 

“ Massaoua may be considered as favourably situated for the trade between Bombay, 
Djeddah, Mocha, and Yemen, Abyssinia,'and the country of the Gallas, Souakin, Ac. 

“ The trade of Massaoua has hitherto been carried on solely by seven or eight Banian 
merchants, and the Arab merchants of Djeddah and Mdcha. 

“ There arrive annually 250 Arab boats of from 40 to 200 tons, and one or two 
European vessels'of from 300 to 400 tons. «. 

“ There arc no fixed custom-house regulations, &c., in existence at Massaoua, but 
much depends on the officers employed. The treaties made between the Sublime Porte 
to whom Massaoua lawfully belongs, and tlxo states of Europe will necessarily have the 
effect of modifying this custom. 

“ The following are some of the regulations in existence: < 

“ Navigation Dues. —The Arab vessels have hitherto paid, as a kind of duty for per¬ 
mission to trade freely, 10 or 11 francs ; to the chief of the gun-boat stationed at the port. 
European vessels are exempt from this duty, but pay a sum to the governor, which is re¬ 
gulated by the size of the vessels, and the pleasure of the governor. 

“ Duties on Merchandize. —As has been observed above, there is no fixed* tariff at 
Massaoua. 

“ The Abyssinian merchants seem especially to suffer from these arbitrary imports. 
Besides the custom-house dues on the island, they have to pay to the Prince of Arkeko, a 
city on the African coast, a duty of 10 per cent in kind, and of 10 per cent ad valorem. 
In addition to this, they pay what is called bakchish, which is a present to the officers, 
which all traders have to pay j so that these men pay an additional tax of more than 20 
per cent. Hence the price of Abyssinian articles in Massaoua is very great. 

“ The following is a statement of the value of the principle articles imported in the 


year 1840. 

£ 

Corn, maize, and rice ......... 19,960 

Pearls, gold-dust, and gold in ingots ... .... 15,560 

Cotton stuffs, red and blue, printed calicoes, and handkerchiefs . 17,960 

Counterpanes, with red and blue stripes . . . . . . 8,200 

Calicoes, unbleached and bleached ....... 7,400 

Napkins, &e. ....... \ ... . 6,000 

Stuffs, silk and mixed cotton, velvets, Arc. ..... 3,240 

Muslins, &c. ........... 2,200 

Cotton wool . . . * . . . . . . 5,680 

Glasswares, mirrors, &c. ......... 7,520 

Guns, swords, hardwares, razors, iron, lead, tin, &c. .... 6,680 

Elephants’ teeth .......... 5,680 

Spices and provisions;—coffee, pepper, wax, honey .... 7,200 


Cloves, oil for lamps, butter, dates, Arc. . . . . . f 6,320 

Coral, &c. ........... 

“ The European vessels which come to Massaoua are laden with red wines and spirits, 
which fina a ready sale.” 
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• * 

IMAMAyT OF MASCATE. 

Thi s part of Arabia, which includes all Oman, is of great importance, in respect 
to its power and its government. The sultan has opened an intercourse with 
several European powers. He is in fact a magnificent prince, and possesses a 
more efficient nava> force than all the native emperors and prince's, from the Cape 
of Good Hope to Japan.* His revenues are more than adequate to meet his 
expenditure, and derived chiefly, from commerce, in which he is engaged, and in 
which ^he has a great number of merchant vessels; from duties on foreign 
merchandize; and from tribute money, and presents received from various 
princes, all of which produce a large sum. 

His possessions, real or assumed, in Africa, extend from Cape Delgado to 
Cape ttuardafui; and from the frontiers of Aden in Arabia, to Ras-el-Harid, and 
from Ras-el-Harid they extend along the northern coast of Arabia, or the coast 
of OtAan, to the entrance of the Persian Gulf; and he claims also the sea-coast 
and the islands within the Persian Gulf, including the Bahrein islands, and the 
pearl fishery contiguous to them, with the northern coast of the gulf nearly 
to Scinde. It is true that only a small part of this immense territory is gar¬ 
risoned by his troops, but all are tributary to him. 

In Africa he owns the ports of Monghow, or Mongallow, Lyndy, Quiloah 
(Keelwah), Melinda, Larmo, Patta, Brava, Magadosha, and the valuable islands 
of Monfeea, or Mafea, Zanzibar, Pemba, Socotra, &c. From Africa he exports 
gum copal, gum arable, aloes, columbo-root, and a great variety of other dru^s; 
ivory, tortoiseshell, rhinoceros; horns, hides, bees’-wax, cocoa-nut oil, rice, millet, 
ghee, &c. 

The exports from Mascate are wheat, dates, horses, raisins, salt, dried fish, 
and a great variety of drugs, &c. Mascate being the key to the Persian gulf, is 


* The following list exhibits the naval force of the sultan of Mascate in 1887. 


Names. 

Kates 

Where Built. 

Names. 

Rates. 

Where Built. 

Liverpool . 

. 7* 

Bombay. 

Fnike . 

. 18 

Deniaun. 

Shah Allinfl 

. . 56 

Ditto. 

Soliman Shan . 

. 18 

Ma-cate. 

Caroline 

. . 40 

Rangoon. 

Curlew lirig 

. 12 

Bombay. 

Prince of Wales 

. . 86 

Demutin. 

Pysehedo. 

. 12 

Cupaiu. 

1 lenuiugshuw 

. 36 

Cochin. 

Tuge Yacht. 

. 6 

Malabar Coast. 

Piedmontese . 

. . 32 

Mascate. 

Vestal 

. 6 

Ala-cate. 

Mossafa 

Rahmniii . 

. 24 
. . 22 

Cochin. 

Bombay. 

Elphinstone 

. 6 

Bombay'. 


Also 50 baghdas, carrying from 8 to 18 guns ; and 10 balits. carrying from 4 to Cruris The 
baghela is a one mustea vessel, of 200 to SOU tons. The hal : t is also a one-masied vessel 
from 100 to 200 tons. Part of those vessels were convoy iug vessels to the Persian Gul£ some in 
Africa, &c. 

vol. n» S a 
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a place of great resort in the winter months for vessels from the Persian gulf f 
and the western parts of India. • 

The productions of Africa, of the Red Sea, of the coast of Arabia, and of the 
countries bordering on the Persian gulf, may be had there. 

Their vessels trade, not only to the countries named, but also to Guzerat, 
Surat, Demaun, Bombay, Bay of Bengal, Ceylon, Sumatra, Java, thp Mauri¬ 
tius, the Comoro islands to Madagascar, and the Portuguese possessions in East 
Africa, bringing Indian, African, and European articles. The number of vessels 
employed on these voyages are not ascertained with any degree of exactness; 
but no number named was less than 2000. Of these, a vefy large proportion 
are smallcraft, having but a few ships and brigs. The naval force of the sultan 
is very respectable in point of numbers, and the crews arc daily becoming better 
sailors. The officers understand and calculate lunar observations, and possess 
excellent chronometers. His force is sufficient to give him entire control overall 
the ports in East Africa, the Red Sea, the coast of Abyssinia, and the Persian 
Gulf. 

He has an abundance of sailors, and although he has hut a small mintber of 
regular troops, yet he can command any number of Beduuin Arabs he may want, 
by furnishing them with provisions and clothing. II is naval force consists of 
about eighty sail of vessels, great and small, carrying from seventy-four down to 
four guns each. 

Previous to the conclusion of the recent treaties, British and American ves¬ 
sels paid generally seven and a lia(i per cent upon imports, and seven and a half 
per cent upon exp rts, with anchorage-money and presents ; the governors of 
the outports claimed the right of pre-emption in both cases; and they resorted 
to the most nefarious practices to accumulate wealth. 

The currency of Mascate differs materially from that of the Persian Gulf or 
Africa. It is as follows: viz.— « 

Twenty gass-rauz-auz or rauhzee make 1 mamoody; 142 pise or pesos make 
1 Spanish dollar. But the dollar varies according to weight or rate of exchange 
from 120 to 150 pesos. 

The value of a Spanish dollar, in this copper coin, is styled a “Hack 
mamoody.” The abovenamed copper coin is the quarter ana of the British 
East India Company. 11 \ “ white mamoodics” constitute 1 Spanish dollar— 
this is invariable. It is a nominal currency, or money of account. 3J Persian 
rupees make 1 Spanish dollar at present; 2} Bombay rupees, less 5 pise, 1 
Spanish dollar; 2{- Surat rupees, less 5 pise, 1 Spanish dollar. 

The Spanish doubloon is worth from 14 to 16 dollars, according to weight; 
but more than 15 dollars are rarely obtained. 

The weights of Mascate are as follow : viz.— 24 kiass make 1 maund. The 
custom-house maund is 8f lbs. The bazaar maund is 8, R|, and 8£ lbs. 
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Convention of Commerce between her Majesty and his Highness the Imaum of 
Mascate.—Signed in the English and Arabic Languages, at Zanzibar, May 
31, 183U. 

Her Majesty, the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
his Highness the Sultan of Mascate, and its dependencies, being desirous to confirm and 
strengthen the good understanding which now subsists between them, and to promote, 
by means of a convention, the commercial intercourse between their respective subjects; 
and his Highness the Sultan of Mascate. being, moreover, desirous to record in a more 
formal manner the engagements (titered into by his Highness on tile 10th of September, 
1822, for the perpetual abolition of the slave trade between tbc dominions of his High¬ 
ness and all Christian nations. They have accordingly appointed as their plenipoten¬ 
tiaries, that is to say:—Robert Cogan, Esq., a captain in the naval service of the East 
India Company, on behalf of her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, &c. &c.., and Ilassan Bin Ebrihhn, and Mohabat Alii Bin Naser, on 
behalf of his lliglmess the Sultan of Mascate, tVc. &e., a ho, having communicated their 
full powers, found to l»e in due and proper form, have agreed upon and concluded the 
following articles: 

Art. 1. The subjects of his Highness the Sultan of Mascate shall he at liberty to 
enter, reside in, trade with, and pass with their merchandize through, all parts of her 
Britannic Majesty’s dominions in Europe and in Asia, and shall enjoy in those dominions 
all the jyivileges and advantages with respect to commerce or otherwise, which are or 
may be accorded therein to the subjects or citizens of the most favoured nations; and the 
subjects of her Britanuic Majesty shall, in like maimer, have full liberty to enter, reside 
in, trade' with, and pass with their merchandize through all parts of the dominions of his 
Highness the Sultan of Mascate, and shall, in those dominions, enjoy all the privileges and 
advantages with respect to commerce or otherwise, which are or may he accorded therein 
to the subjects or citizens of the most favoured nations. 

II. British subjects shall be at liberty to purchase, sell, or hire land or bouses in the 
dominions of bis Highness the Sultan of Mascate. 

The houses, warehouses, or other premises of British subjects, or of persons actually in 
the service of British subjects, in the dominions of his Highness the Sultan of Mascate, shall 
not he forcibly entered, nor on any pretext searched, without the consent of the occupier, 
unless with the cognizance of the British consul or resident agent. But such consul or 
resident agent, on just cause being adduced bv the authorities of his lliglmess the Sultan 
of Mascate, shall send a competent person, who, in concert with the officers of his High¬ 
ness the Sultan of Mascate, shall conduct the search, and shall prevent the use of unneces¬ 
sary violence or of improper resistatfce. 

III. The two High Contracting Parties acknowledge reciprocally to each other the 
right of appointing consuls to reside in each other's dominions, wherever the interests of 
commerce may require tlu: presence of such officers. • And such consuls shall at all times 
be placed, in the country in which they reside, on the footing of the consuls of the most 
favoured nations. Each of the High Contracting Parties further agrees to permit his own 
subjects to he appointed to consular offices by the other contracting party ; provided always, 
that the persons so appointed shall not begin to act without the previous approbation of 
the sovereign whose subjects they may he. 

The public functionaries of either government residing in the dominions of the other, 
shall enjoy the same privileges, immunities, and exemptions which are enjoyed, witliin the 
same dominions, by similar public functionaries of other countries. * 

IV. Subjects of the dominions of his Highness ihe Sultan of Mascate actually in the 
service of British subjects in those dominions, shall enjoy the same protection which is 
granted to British subjects themselves ; but if such subjects of the dominions of his High¬ 
ness the Sultan of Mascate shall lie convicted o*’’ any crime or infraction of the, law re¬ 
quiring punishment, they shall be discharged by the British subject in whose service they 
may be, and shall be delivered over to the authorities of his lliglmess the Sultan of 
Mascate. 
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V. The authorities of his Highness the Sultan of Masc&te shall not interfere in 
disputes between British subjects, -or between British subjects and the subjects or 
citizens of other Christian nations. When differences arise between a subject of the do¬ 
minions of his Highness the Sultan of Mascate and a British subject, if the former is the 
coifiplainant, the cause shall be hea d by the British consul or resident agent, who shall ad¬ 
minister justice thereupon. But if the British subject is the complainant against any of 
the subjects of his Highness the Sultan of Ma?cat% or the subjects of any other Mahometan 
power, then the cause shall be decided by the highest authority of his Highness the Sultan 
of Mascata, or by any person nominated by him ; but in such case the cause shall not be 
proceeded in, except in the presence of the British consul or resident agent or of some per¬ 
son deputed by one or other of them, who shall attend aff the court-house where such matter 
shall be tried. In causes between a British subject and a native of the dominions of his 
Highness the Siiltan of Mascate, whether tried before the British consul or resident agent, 
or before the aboveincntioned authority of his Highness the Sultan of Mascate, the evidence 
of a man proved to have given false testimony on a former occasion shall not be received. 

VI. The property of a British subject who may die in the dominions of his Highness 
the Sultan of Mascate, or of a subject of his Highness the Sultan of Mascate who may die in 
the British dominions, shall be delivered over to the heirs or executors or administrators of 
the deceased, or to the respective consuls or resident agents of the contracting parties, in 
default of such heirs, or executors, or administrators. 

VII. If a British subject shall become bankrupt in the dominions of his Highness the 
Sultan of Mascate, the British consul or resident agent shall take possession of all the pro¬ 
perty of such bankrupt, and shall give it up to his creditors, to be divided among them. 
This having been done, the bankrupt shall be. entitled to a full discharge from his creditors, 
and he shall not at any time afterwards be required to make up his deficiency, nor shall 
any property he may afterwards acquire bo considered liable for that purpose. But the 
British consul or resident agent shall use his endeavours to obtain for the benefit of the 
creditors any property of the bankrupt in another country, and to ascertain that every thing 
possessed by the bankrupt at the time when he became insolvent has been given up with¬ 
out reserve. 


VIII. If a subject of his Highness the Sultan of Mascate should resist or evade pay¬ 
ment of his just debts to a British subject, the authorities of his Highness shall afford to the 
British subject every aid and facility in recovering the amount due; and, in like manner, 
the British consul or resident agent shall afford every aid and facility to subjects of his 
Highness the Sultan of Mascate in recovering debts justly due to them from a British sub¬ 
ject. 

IX. No duty exceeding 5 per cent shall be levied at the place of entry in the dominions 
of his Highness the Sultan of Mascate, on any goods the growth, produce, or manufacture 
of the dominions of her Britannic Majesty, imported by British vessels ; and this duty shall 
be deemed to be a full payment of all import and export and tonnage duties, of licence to 
trade, of pilotage and anchorage, and of any other charge by government whatever, upon 
the vessels or upon the goods so imported or exported. Nor shall any charge be made on 
that part of the cargo which may remain on board unsold ; and no additional or higher 
duty shall be levied upon these goods when afterwards transported from one place to another 
in the dominions of his Highness ; hut the abovementioned duty having once been paid, 
the goods may be sold by wholesale or retail without any further duty. No charge what¬ 
ever shall be made on British vessels which may enter any of the ports of his Highness for 
the purposes of refitting, or for refreshments, or to inquire about the state of the market. 

X. % article whatever shall be prohibited from being imported into, or exported from, 
the territories of his Highness the Sultan of Mascate ; but the trade between the dominions 
of her Britannic Majesty, and those of his Highness the Sultan of Mascate shall be per¬ 
fectly free, subjected the abovementioned duty upon goods imported, and to no other. 
And his Highness th^,Sultan of Mascate hereby engages not to permit the establishment of 
any monopoly or exclusive privilege of sale, within his dominions, except in the articles of 
ivory and gum copal, on'that part of the east coast of Africa, from the Port of Tangate, 
situate in about deg. offS. latitude, to the Port of Quilla, lying in about 7 deg. S. of 
the Equator, both ports inclusive; but in all other ports and places in his Highness’s do- 
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minions there shall be no monopoly whatever ; but the subjects of her Britannic Majesty 
shall be at liberty to buy and sell with perfect freedom, from whomsoever and to whom¬ 
soever they choose, subject to no other duty by government than that before mentioned. 

XI. If any disputes should arise in the dominions of his Highness the Sultan of Mascate, 
as to the value of goods which shall be imported by British merchants, and on which the 
duty of 5 per cent is to be levied, the custom-master, or other authorized officer acting on 
the part of the government of his Higjmess the Sultan of Mascate, shall be entitled to 
demand o;pe-twentieth part of the goods in lieu of the payment of 5 per cent; and the 
merchant shall be bound to surrender the twentieth part so demanded, whenever, from the 
nature of the articles, it may be practicable to do so; but the merchant having done so, 
shall be subject to no further diAnamls on account of customs, on the other nineteen- 
twentieths of those goods, in any part of the dominions of his Highness the Sultan of 
Mascate, to which he jnay transport them. But if the custom-master should object to levy 
the duty in the manner aforesaid by taking one-twentieth part of the goods, or if the goods 
should not admit of being so divided, then the point iri dispute shall be referred to two com¬ 
petent persons, one chosen by the custom-master and the other by the importer; and a va¬ 
luation of the goods shall be made; and if the referees shall differ in opinion, they shall 
appoint an arbitrator, whose decisions shall be final, and the duty shall be levied according 
to the value thus established. 

XII. It shall not be lawful for any British merchant to expose his goods for sale for the 
space of three days after the arrival of such goods, unless, before the expiration of such 
three days, the importer and custom-master shall have agreed as to the value of such goods. 
If the custom-master shall not, within three days, have accepted one of the two modes 
proposed for ascertaining the value of the goods, the authorities of his Highness the Sultan 
of Mascate. on application being made to them to that effect, shall compel the custom- 
master to choose one of the two modes by which the amount of the customs to be levied is 
to be determined. 

XIII. If it should happen that either the Queen of England or his Highness the Sultan 
of Mascate should be at war with another country, the subjects of her Britannic Majesty, and 
the subjects of his Highness the Sultan of Mascate, shall nevertheless be allowed to pass to 
such country through the dominions of either power, with merchandize of every description, 
except warlike stores; but they shall not be allowed to enter any port or place actually 
blockaded or besieged. 

XIV. Should a vessel under the British flag enter a port in the dominions of his High¬ 
ness the Sultan of Mascate in distress, the local authorities at such port shall afford all 
necessary aid to enable the vessel to refit and to prosecute her voyage; and if any such 
vessel snail be wrecked on the coasts of the dominions of his Highness the Sultan of 
Mascate, the authorities of his highness shall give all the assistance in their power to re¬ 
cover and to deliver over to the owners, all the property that can be saved from such vessel. 
The same assistance and protection shall be afforded to vessels of the dominions of his 
Highness the Sultan of Mascate. and property saved therefrom under similar circumstances, 
in the ports, and on the coasts of the British dominions. 

XV. His Highness the Sultan of Mascate hereby renews and confirms the engagements 
entered into by his highness with Great Britain, on the 10th of September, 1822, for the 
entire suppression of slave trade between his dominions and all Christian countries; and 
his highness further engages that the ships and vessels of war belonging to the East India 
Company, shall be allowed to give full force and effect to the stipulations of the said treaty, 
agreeably with the conditions prescribed therein, and in the same manner as the ships and 
vessels of her Britannic Majesty. 

XVI. It is further acknowledged and declared by the High Contracting Parties, that 

nothing in this convention is intended in any way to interfere with, or rescind, any of 
the rights and privileges now enjoyed by the subjects of his Highness the Sultan of Mas¬ 
cate in respect to commerce and navigation, within the limits of the East India Company's 
Charter. , 

XVII. The present convention shall be ratified, and the ratifications thereof shall be 
exchanged at Mascate or Zanzibar as soon as possible, and in any case within the space of 
fifteen months from the date hereof 
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Done on the island and at the town of Zanzibar, this 31st day of May, in the year of 
Christ 1839; corresponding with the-17th of the month Rebcal Owal of the ul Ilujrn, 
1255. 

(Signed in the Arabic original.) (L.S.) ROBERT COGAN. 

* IiASSAN BIN EBRIHIM. 

, ALL! BIN NASER. . 

Dec t.4 ration made on the Part of her Britannic Majesty, on the Exchange of 
the Ratifications of the preceding Convention. 

The undersigned, Samuel Ilenncl, Esquire, a captaift in the military service of the 
East India Company, and resident in the Persian Gulf, appointed on behalf of her Majesty 
the Queen of the ’United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, to exchange her Ma¬ 
jesty’s Ratification of the Treaty of Commerce concluded at Zanzibar, on the 31st. of May, 
1839, by Robert Cognn, Esquire, a captain in the naval service of the East India Com¬ 
pany, on the part of her said Majesty, and by Hasson Bin Ibrihim and Mahabat Alii Bin 
Naser, on the part of his Highness the Sultan of Maseate, against the Ratification of the 
same Treaty by his Highness the Sultan of Maseate, is commanded by the Queen inrirder to 
avoid any possible misunderstanding as to the meaning of the words contained in the IXtli 
Article of the said Treaty, “ any other charge by government whatever,” to declare to Syed 
Mahomed Ibin Syed Sliurruf, appointed by bis Highness the Sultan of Maseate to exchange 
his Highness’s ratification, that the aforesaid words arc by her Majesty taken and under¬ 
stood to mean, “any other charge whatever made by the government, or by antr local 
authority of the government.” 

Maseate, this 22d day of July, 1810. (L.S.) S. IIEXNELL. 

Counter-Declaratiox made on the Part of his Highness the Imnum 

of Maseate. 

(Translation from the Arabic.) 

The undersigned, Syed Mahomed Ibin Syed Sliurruf, appointed by his Highness the 
Sultan of Maseate to exchange liis Highness’s Ratification of the Treaty of Commerce con¬ 
cluded at Zanzibar, on the 31st of May, 1839, by Robert Cogaii, Esquire, a captain in the 
naval service of the East India Company, on the part of her Majesty the Queen of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and by Ilassan Bin Ibrihim, and Mahabat 
Alii Bin Naser, on the part of his Highness the Sultan of Maseate, against the Ratification 
of the same treaty by her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, having received from Samuel Hennell, Esquire, a captain in the military service 
of the East India Company, and resident in the Persian Gulf, appointed to act in this mat¬ 
ter on behalf of her said Majesty, a declaration, stating that, in order to avoid any possible 
misunderstanding as to the meaning of tjie words “ any other charge by government what¬ 
ever,” contained in the IXth Article of the said Treaty, the aforesaid words arc by her 
Majesty taken and understood to mean “ any other charge whatever made by the govern¬ 
ment,, or by any local authority of the government,” the undersigned, Syed Mahomed Ibin 
Syed Shurruf, being duly authorized by bis Highness the Sultan of Maseate, hereby accepts 
and adopts the said Declaration, in the name and on the behalf of his Highness the Sultan 
of Maseate. 

(L.S.) SYED MAHOMED IBIN SYED SHURRUF. 

Muscat, this 22d day of July, 1840. 

(Signed in the Arabic original.) 

The subjoined official notice in regard to the treaties with Siam and Maseate, 
has been published by the American Department of State. American citizens have 
for several years been carrying on some commerce with the dominions of the sultan 
of Maseate, without the protection of a treaty, and relying entirely on their own 
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prudence and ingenuity. They will now, however, be better secured, and may 
prosecute their enterprises with greater confidence. But their success will mainly 
depend on their own superior skill and economy in attempting to enlarge the sphere 
of their transactions. They will encounter formidable competitors in the British, 
who enjoy so great advantages from the intimate, though not always amicable, 
intercourse that has so long existed bctween^their India possessions and Mascate. 
The native trade with the coasts of Africa, of the lied Sea, and with India ge¬ 
nerally, is also pursued with considerable activity, leaving but little space for 
rivalry. Still, these distant and circuitous voyages are useful, and when cauti¬ 
ously planned are generally attended with profit. 

The ratifications of the treaty with Mascate were exchanged on the 30th of 
September, 1835, and it takes effect from the 30th of June, 1834, the day on 
which the consent of the senate of the United States was given to its ratification. 

Abstract of the Treaty between the United States of America and Mascate. 

“ The citizens of the United States may enter and depart from any of the ports be¬ 
longing to the sultan, with any kind of cargo, and may buy, sell, and exchange thereat, 
without restraint, except that in the island of Zanzibar, muskets, powder, and ball, are 
only to 1A> sold to the government; but this restriction is not to extend beyond the said 
island. No duties of any description shall be exacted upon vessels or imports from the 
United States, excepting five per cent upon such part of any cargo as may be landed ; and 
no charge whatever shall be made upon any vessel entering a port for the mere purpose of 
refitting, obtaining refreshments, or inquiring the state of the market. The duties paid 
by the respective parties in the ports of each other shall never exceed those paid by the 
most favoured nations. 

“ Citizens of the United States, who may wish to carry on trade in any of the sultan’s 
ports, shall be permitted to land and reside there without paying any tax or imposition, 
other than the duties upon imports above mentioned. 

“ If an American vessel shall be wrecked within the sultan’s dominions, the persons 
escaping shall be hospitably entertained, and the property saved shall be restored to the 
proprietors; and if a vessel of the United .States shall be brought into any of the sultan’s 
ports by pirates, the persons captured shall be set at liberty, and the property restored to 
the owners. 

“ American consuls may he appointed to reside at the ports where the principal trade is 
carried on, whose persons and property shall be inviolate. They shall be the exclusive judges 
of disputes between American citizens, and shall receive the property of Americans dying 
in the sultan's dominions ; which they may send to thy heirs of the deceased persons, after 
paying the debts which they may have owed to the subjects of the sultan.” 

Mascate, or M uscat, is situated in latitude 23 deg.38 min. N., and longitude 
about 5D deg. 15 min. E. The harbour, or cove, is formed by high land to the south¬ 
ward and westward, and on the east side by the island of Mascate, which is joined 
by a reef of rocks to the peninsula, on which the town of Mascate is situated, the 
entrance into the cove being from the northward, and is protected by >forts on 
each side; and there is another fort close to the town, that commands the inside 
of the cove, where the depths of water are four and five fathoms, between the two 
western forts, and where a large fleet may moor in safety. , 

The town of Mascate is walled round, and strongly fortified. Vessels are not 
allowed to go in after dusk, or come out after sunset. It is the duty of the Se- 
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rang of the Imaum of Mascate io assist any vessel that comes to the port; and 
they are allowed a certain sum for this, which they are never backward in de¬ 
manding, whether they attend or not. When a vessel comes near, by making 
the uspal signal for a pilot, they will come off, otherwise they will take no notice 
of any one: it is best to make them attend till the vessel is secured, as they have 
excellent boats for carrying out warp^anchors. 

Mascate is the key of Arabia and Persia, and being a great commercial entre¬ 
pot, is a place of active trade. A number of lange ships belong to it, and trade 
to the British settlements in India, to Sumatra, the Malay Peninsula, the Red 
Sea, and east coast of Africa. Great indulgences have long'been allowed by the 
English to the flag of Mascate, being recognised as neutral. Mascate is resorted 
to by vessels from every port in Persia, the ports of Arabia within the Gulf, and 
from the coast as far as the Indus. It has been the usual custom for alj English 
merchant ships in their voyage from India to Bussorah, to stop at Mascate, 
and in like manner on their return, and they generally sell and purchase goods 
here. 

There is another town, about three miles to the westward, called Muttra, de¬ 
fended by a small fort, w’hich is nearly as large as Mascate, with several villages in 
the valley between. At Muttra there is a good place to haul vessels on shore. 
There is a good road along the shore from Mascate to Muttra. 

Independent of the commerce by sea to the British settlements in India and 
other places, the inhabitants of Mascate carry on an extensive trade with the Arabs 
in the interior. 

The government of the Imaum is strict, but at the same time more cour¬ 
teous than any either in Persia or Arabia; and a stranger may walk the streets 
any hour in the night without molestation; goods are piled up in the streets, and 
lie night and day exposed, without any watch or guard, and there never happens 
an instance that such goods are robbed or pilfered, the police being excellent. 

Mascate was a place of considerable trade even before the arrival of the 
Portuguese in these seas, at which time it was tributary to Ormus. Albuquer¬ 
que summoned, and obliged it to submit in the year 1507; but a body of 2000 
Arabs getting into the town, immediately raised an insurrection, in spite of all 
the care the governor could take to keep them quiet; upon which a bloody and 
obstinate action ensued, ending in a complete victory gained by the Portuguese. 
After the destruction of Ormus, this place became the principal mart of this 
part of the world, and yielded great profit to the crown of Portugal, exclusive of 
the prodigious private fortunes made by individuals, while they remained in pos¬ 
session. During that time, the city was very much improved ; for besides regular 
fortifications, they erected a stately church, a noble college, and many other 
public structures, as well as superb stone houses, in which the principal mer¬ 
chants resided, and those who, by the management of public affairs, had acquired 
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fortunes to lire at their ease. They afterwards treated the natives so ill, and 
subjected their commerce to so many restraints, that the latter, despairing of re¬ 
dress, had recourse to arms ; and though the Portuguese acted bravely, they were 
reduced to such extremities as to embark with their effects on board their ships, 
and retire to their other settlements. This was about the year 1648. They made 
frequent attempts to recover a place* of such importance, sometimes by force, 
sometimes by negotiation, but without effect. They for many years disturbed 
the trade of the place; but these hostilities were disadvantageous in the end; 
for, by degrees, the Arabs became expert seamen, excellent in the use of fire¬ 
arms, and raised a riluritime force, which for a long time overawed all the Euro¬ 
pean powers in India. 

In 1694 the strength of the Arabs of Mascate in shipping and forces had so 
increase^ as to occasion an alarm that they would obtain the command of the 
Persian Gulf; they having taken several places, and apprehensions were enter¬ 
tained that they would attack Gombroon, the rc-ident of which gave it as his 
opinion, “ that they will prove as great a plague in India, as the Algerines were 
in Europe.” The British government at that time proposed to equip armed ships 
to clear the Indian Seas, and “ to root out that nest of pirates, the Mascate 
Arabs.” In 1707 the Arabs adopted a more regular system of naval warfare. 
They obtained permission from the King of Pegu to build ships at the ports of 
his country; some of those ships carried from 30 to 50 guns, and their fleets 
in the Indian seas made descents on several towns on the Malabar coast. 
They continued for a long time to annoy the trade ; but since the beginning of 
the present century, they have confined themselves principally to commerce. 
With the Persians they were almost continually at war; but the Imaum of Mas¬ 
cate always suffered the Persians to resort to Mascate with their vessels to pur¬ 
chase goods, for ready money, without any molestation, either at Mascate or 
its dependent territories, or in their voyages between Mascate and any part of 
Persia; but this permission only held good with regard to trading vessels. 
All vessels which they met trading to other ports, and all ships of war, they either 
did or endeavoured to make prizes of. 

Accounts are kept at Mascate in gass and mamoodies; 20 gass make 1 ma- 
moody. The coins current are—30 budgerooks, 1 mamoody; 3-,- mamoodies, 

1 Bombay rupee; 74mamoodies, 1 Spanish dollar. 

Persian, Turkish, and Indian coins are generally sold by weight. 

The weights are the cucha and maund; 24 cuchas making a maund, which is 
equal to 8 lbs. 12 oz. avoirdupois. 
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The trade between the British settlements in India and the Persian and Ara- 
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bian Gulfs was formerly of considerable value, as carried on by individuals, 
exclusive of the East India Company’s trade in woollens with the Gulf of 
Persia. The value of this trade was, for the following five years—viz.. 


■a.... 

IMPORTS FROM THE BRITISH SETTLEMENTS. 

EXPORTS TO THE BRITISH SETTLEMENTS. 

YEAR S. 

Merchandize, j Treasure. 

mm 

YEARS. 

Merchandize. 

Treasure. , 

TOTAL. 

1R02. 

1803 . 

1804 . 

1805 . 

1800. 

Total. 

Siren rupee*. 
55,3*1,988 
41,00,537 
53,01 813 
01,43,978 
77.09,937 

Sicca rupee*. 

aiono 

34375 

334 

1,215 

Sicca rupee*. 
55,32.988 

41,98,537 
53,95.888 
61,44,312 
77,11,15*2 

1802. 

1808. 

1804 .. 

1805 . 

1800. 

Total. 

Sicca rupee*. 
15,20,7 30 
15,43,999 
20,15,272 
17,02,35/ 
18,77,906 

Sicca rupee*. 
42,1«,993 
35,81,035 
53,0*2,818 
50,84,272 
58,39,051 

Sicca runee*. 
57,40,723 
51,25,034 
73,18,090 
6736,029 

7/,10,960 

289,45 253 i 37,024 » 280,82,877 

80,09,204 '| 240,24,172 

326,93,436 


This trade was advantageous to British India, pouring in a very large supply 
of treasure, as will appear from the following statement: 

Sicca rupees. Sieca rupees. 

Value of merchandize imported into the Gulfs of Persia and Arabia, from 


the British settlements, in five years. 289,45,253 

Ditto, exported from ditto to ditto. 86,69,264 


Imports of merchandize exceed the exports by . 202,75,989 

Treasure exported to India during the same period . 240,24,172 <r 

Ditto, imported from ditto . 37,624 

- 239,86,548 


Balance in favour of the British settlements, in five years. 442,62,53-7 


Being in the following proportions to the different settlements : 



Merchandize. 

Treanure. 

TOTAL. 

Sicca rupee*. 
71,01,049 
20,05,073 
102,09,807 

Sicca Mtre^a. 

37 52,345 
5,71,537 
196,02,000 

Sicca rupee*. 
108,53,494 

34 70,010 
299.32,533 

„ Fort Sr. George &>>d Dependencies. 


202,75,989 

239 80,548 

442 6 ,337 



Since the trade with India has been thrown open to general competition, the 
intercourse between Mascate and the East India Company’s territories has been 
carried on by individual merchants, and shipowners. 

The following are the principal articles composing the trade of Mascate in 1841. 

“ Asafoetida .—This comes from Persia, in Arab vessels. The quantity imported an¬ 
nually, amounts to from 15,000 to 16,000 maunds, the greater part of which is re-exported 
to India. 

“ Almonds .—These come from Persia. They arrive at Mascate in September, and the 
following months to the amount of 40,000 maunds, in sacks of 20 maunds each. They are 
re-exported to India, Mauritius, Bourbon, and Zanzibar. 

“Raisins .—Are imported from Persia at the end of September, to‘the amount of 
60,000 maunds, and are re-exported to Calcutta and Bombay. 

“ Pistachio-nuts .— About 100 bags are imported annually, which are re-exported to 
Bombay and Calcutta. 

“ Aloes from Socotra .—These are imported in Arab vessels in May and September, to 
the amount of 4000 maunds. An inferior quality comes from Mocha and Macula. This 
article is almost entirely re-exported to India. 

“ Gttm Ammoniac .—Comes from Persia to the amount of 3000 or 4000 maunds per 
annum. It is re-exported to Bombay. 

“ Sulphur .— This article comes from the south of Persia and is re-exported to Bombay. 
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About 1500 or 2000 maunds of the best quality, and 100,000 of inferior are annually 
imported. 

“ •Gum Copal. —Is imported from Zanzibar, and re-exported to India, America, and 
France. 

“ Saltpetre. —Is imported from Persia, and re-exported to India, America, and 
France.” » * * 

The following articles are also imported into Mascate, and thence re-exported to various 
countries:—Frankincense, gall-nuts, coffee, gum galbanum, hides, cotton, wool, mother- 
of-pearl, gum from Persia and Bassora ; silk, raw?, indigo, tortoiseshell, pepper, cochineal, 
cinnamon, sugar, rice, sandal-wood, dates, saffron, corn, &c. &c. 

“ The stuffs which are imported into Mascate are white cottons, British and American; 
printed cottons and cloths, British; India shawls, silk manufactures of China, &c. 

“ The money usually employed in the country is the Austrian piaster of Maria Theresa. 
It is worth 111 mahmondis. The value of almost every thing is estimated in mahmondis. 

“ Customs Tariff.— The duties levied on imports is 5 per cent on articles imported 
from Arabia, America, and England; and 4 per cent on Bourbon vessels. There are no 
export duties at Mascate. 

“ In the interval from May 7, 1838, to April 20, 1840, eight French vessels three of 
which were vessels of war, arrived at Mascate. There were also six American trading-ves¬ 
sels, and ten British from the Mauritius, the Persian gulf, Bombay, and Calcutta.”— French 
Consular Return. 

The country near Mascate is steril, but provisions, fruits, and vegetables are 
to be h£d in plenty. Bullocks, sheep, and fowls are good and reasonable. From 
April to September the market is extremely well supplied with grapes, melons, 
mangoes, oranges, limes, pomegranates, and other fruits; greens, pumpkins, 
onions, and abundance of other vegetables. It is always well supplied with 
delicious fresh fish, which is the principal food of the natives. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

TRADE OF ARABIA AND NAVIGATION OF THE RED SEA. 

% 

Th* Red Sea has, along its coast, reefs of, generally, coral rocks, leaving suffi¬ 
cient space between them and the shore for vessels of small tonnage to pass. 
There are also several islets and detached ledges especially on the south-west 
coast, and some lay off Mocha, and within the entrance near the straits of 
Bab-el- Mandeb. The British steamers navigate the great canal , or the broad, 
middle channel of the Red Sea, which channel varies from 40 to 100 miles in 
breadth. Tne length of the Red Sea from the entrance to Suez is about 1418 
miles. Its breadth varies from 20 miles at the entrance to 100 and 230jniles. It 
is generally deep, and notwithstanding the islets and ledges, experience proves 
that the navigation is not more dangerous than that of most seas. 

The Hindostan, one of the largest steamships in the world, has, during the 
last year, navigated the Red Sea, with extraordinary speed and success to and 
from Suez and its entrance, and thence to and from Calcutta. 
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The direction of the winds on the Red Sea is generally N. W., from the 
isthmus of Suez to 200 miles oh this side of Bab-el-Mandeb, except in the 
months of October, November, and December. From hence to the strait, S.E. 
winds generally prevail, except in the months of June, July, and August, when 
the N. W. winds extend from Suez to the gulf of Aden, and sometimes as far as 
the limit of the S- W. monsoon in the ocean. 

From January to May east winds prevail in the gulf of Aden, at which time 
vessels arrive from India. The currents appear* to be directed by the winds. 
The end of December and the beginning of January is the most favourable 
time for trade. The pilgrimages to Mecca, &c., take place at this period. 

The navigation of the Red Sea is important, exclusive of foreign vessels and of 
the Bombay steamers, and of the line, of which the Hindustan is the first esta¬ 
blished, between Suez and Calcutta. The Arab vessels are numerous: more 
than 400 are employed in carrying across the pilgrims for Mecca and Me¬ 
dina, and a great many are employed in carrying slaves, grain, and various 
products. 

Seaports of the Red Sea. —The following are, after Massaoua, the principal 
ports of the Red Sea. 

PonT Mornington, in lat. 18deg. 16 min. N., and long. 38 deg. 32 min. E.; 
the N.E- side of the harbour consists of islands ; the N.W. side is protected by a 
peninsula. The only entrance for large vessels is at the northern extremity of 
the harbour ; though doirs, or coasters, enter at the southern. The passage is 
rather narrow, but the whole navy of England might lie within, protected from 
every wind, in 5 to 7 fathoms, with a bottom free from every danger. On the 
west end of the large island, in the middle of the bay, there is a village. 

Si’ akin. —The town is situated on a small island, in lat. 19 deg. 5 min. N., 
and long. 37 deg. 33 E.; it was formerly very important and opulent. 

The port is deemed one of the best in the Rad Sea; it is sheltered from all 
winds, and the waters are smooth and the tides scarcely perceptible. It is 
capable of containing more than 200 large ships, and more than a thousand 
small vessels. Ships come up close to the shore, quite round the city, and 
may be laden, by laying a plank from them to the warehouses of the mer¬ 
chants. 

Its trade formerly extended to the peninsula of India, the Arabian and Persian 
Gulfs, and other countries. Since the time it fell under the dominion of the Turks 
it lost its 1 commerce and consequence, and has only been kept from total ruin by 
the pilgrim caravans which still come annually from the interior of Africa, in their 
way to Mecca. The town, which is nearly in ruins, covers the whole of a small 
island, as it did in former times. Some trade is carried on with Ilodeida, Mocha, 
and Jedda, for slaves, horses, and elephants' teeth. 

Provisions, such as cattle, sheep, poultry, and fish, may be procured, and the 
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water is tolerably good and clear ; it is to be got from wells and tanks in skins, 
25 fqr a dollar. Fish are in plenty and cheap. Sheep to 2 dollars each. 

Cosseir, although formerly a place of considerable importance, as being in 
the route to Arabia and India from Egypt, and for the export to Arabia of grain 
carried from the Nile, has no harbour, and but an indifferent roadstead. The 
surrounding country is a dreary desert. 

Suez is situated at the head of the western branch of fhe Red Sea. There 
are three channels, running n^ar the east end of the town, that form a curve 
uniting into one branch, which runs westward to the back of the town, receiving 
at spring tides, dou-i and other small vessels. It is nearly two miles and a half 
from the town to the bar; below which large vessels and the Bombay and 
Calcutta steamers anchor, and from which downwards, the gulf of Suez to its 
confluence with the gulf of Akaba, and the broad part of the Red Sea, the 
water is very deep. The country surrounding Suez, and from Suez to the Me¬ 
diterranean is a dreary desert, and along the route to Cairo, on which there are 
now several convenient stations, the country is arid, and in many parts rocky. 
Suez must, however, soon become a place of importance. 

The Gulf ok Akaba is 120 miles long, 8 to 16 miles broad; but from the 
high riiountains on each side appears like a very narrow strait. Its waters are 
very deep, and its shores in many places skirted with coral reefs. It is subject 
to sudden squalls, and Akaba, at the head of the gulf, from whence Solomon’s 
ships arc said to have sailed to Ophir, is the only well-sheltered harbour in this 
gulf. Mount Sinai rises in the wild promontory which separates this gulf 
from the gulf of Suez. 

In December and January, the pilgrims assemble here to proceed to Mecca. 

Yambo, is the seaport of Medina, where pilgrims land, and the port from 
which the communication is more immediately carried on between Egypt and 
Arabia. It is the resort of ltjost of the Arab vessels on the Red Sea, and has a 
safe harbour for protection against bad weather. Its situation behind a chain of 
shoals and breakers, secluded it from the knowledge of European navigators till 
1777, when a vessel bound to Suez was inveigled into the harbour, seized, and 
subjected to heavy exactions previous to her liberation. The town at the bottom 
of the harbour is in a ruinous condition. 

Djeddah is situated on the eastern coast of the Red Sea, in latitude 21 deg. 
29 min. N., and longitude 39 deg. 15 min. E. This port, which is considered 
the centre of the trade of the Red Sea and Abyssinia with Arabia, has 0 long been 
of considerable trade; in consequence of position, and of the numerous pilgrims 
who come from the various Mahometan countries to visit Mecca, which is about 
21 miles inland. The entrance to the road is full of shoals, and difficult to enter 
without a pilot; if signals are made with two guns, the native pilots will meet a 
ship outside, and carry her to the anchorage, which is in 12 fathoms, three miles 
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distant from the shore, the town bearing about E. by S. The houses are built of 
large blocks of Madrepore; the streets are very narrow, which is considered an 
advantage, as they are consequently shaded from the great heat of the day. 
Thg landing-place is in front of the vizier’s palace ; which is pleasantly situated 
close t6 the sea the custom-house is a handsome lofty building, facing the 
harbour, from which the ground rises, and imparts to the town an imposing ap¬ 
pearance. 

The English formerly carried on a considerably trade here; but for the last 
forty years it has declined, in consequence of the numerous extortions under 
the head of presents, &c., and the insolence and ill-treatment to which all Chris¬ 
tians are subject in Arabia. 

The Produce of the Persian Gulf, and of most eastern countries, passes through 
this place, as does almost all the trade carried on between Cairo and Arabia, by 
means of the caravans from Egypt and Syria, which make annual pilgrimages to 
the Holy Cities. 

GENERAL STATEMENT OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS IN 1839. r 

“ Imports .—The imports into Djeddali during the year 1839, amounted in value to 
461,600/. This amount is 34 per cent less than in 1814, according to Burckhardt. 

“ The decrease is attributable to insecurity, and to the military invasions to which 
Arabia has been subjected. 

“ The custom-house revenue of Djeddah, which is ou the average about one-tenth of 
the total imports, amounted in 1814 to 84,000/., and in 1839, to only 5(5,000/. 

“ The following arc the countries whence the greater part of the imports came : 

£ 

India and China .......... 207,880 

Persian Gulf and Eastern Countries . . . . . 56,800 

Arabia Felix, and Coast of Africa, from the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb 39,920 

Yemen. 24,320 

Abyssinia, &e. ........... 31,800 

Suez.». . . . 84,720 

Yambo, and Arabia-Petrea. . . . . . . 16,160 

Total imports into Djeddah .... 461,600 

“ Exports .—The value of exports from Djeddah is supposed to be nearly equal to that 
of the imports, as this city consumes very little, and is little more than a place of entrepdt. 

“ A large portion of these exports goes to Suez, from whence they are spread over the 
countries of the Levant. 

“ The value of exports from Djeddah to Suez, amounted in 1839 to 70,840/., and that 
of exports to Massaoua and Abyssinia to 20,000, consisting chiefly of coral, tissues of 
cotton and flax of Egyptian manufacture ; sword-blades, flint guns and matchlocks, razor- 
blades and hardwares, morocco, red and green, and mirrors. 

Mocha.— This is still the principal port in the Red Sea that is frequented 
by Europeans. It is situated in latitude 13 deg. 20 min. N., and longitude 43 deg. 
20 min. B., about 40 miles to the northward of Cape Bab-el-Mandeb; and built 
between two low points of land, which project from the shore, so as to form a 
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bay. Small vessels are sheltered by anchoring within a mile of the shore. 
Large ships lie much further out, where they are exposed, in an open road. 

Mr. Milbura says,—“ Mocha is built so near the sea, that when the wind blows strong 
from the west, it washes against the walls. It lies due north and south, and is near a 
mile and a half long, but of unequal lyeadth ; at the north end it, is more than half a 
mile broad, and becomes gradually narrower to the south end, where it is not quite half a 
mile. It is strongly walled round with hewn stone, and the walls are kept in good repair : 
there are loopholes for arrows and musketry at about five feet distance from each other. 

“ At the extremity of the two points of land which form the bay, is a circular castle, 
strongly built of stone : on the semicircle towards the sea, are six 24-pounders, and on 
that fronting the land, are six 12-pounders. There is another such castle nearly in the 
middle of the sea walls, near which is the only gate by which goods -or passengers can 
enter from the sea. * Here is a station for the custom-house officers, where all goods 
that are imported or exported, are examined and registered From this gate there runs 
out a pier 150 yards due west, which is built of stone, and strongly supported at the end 
and sides by plank and piles, and is very serviceable for loading and unloading goods. 

“ At about a quarter of a mile from the north end of the town, on the sea walls, is 
a battery of 12 guns pointing due west ; and at the south end a round castle with 
twelve embrasures, and six guns mounted: the embrasures are placed at equal distances, 
to any of which the guns can be shifted occasionally. At equal distances round the city are 
built round towers on the walls, which add much to the beauty of the whole. There are 
two land gates, one at the north, and the other at the south end of the town. 

“ The houses fronting the sea, are all very lofty, built with stone, and whitewashed 
without as well as within. There are four large mosques, and six smaller, the minarets 
of whieh greatly improve the view of the town from the sea, especially the great mosque, 
which being elegantly built, and very lofty, serves as a landmark for ships coming into 
the road. The best anchorage is in six or seven fathoms water, the grand mosque bear¬ 
ing E.S.E. and the south fort S. by E., distant about two miles from the shore.” 

Mocha was first visited by an English fleet, under Sir Henry Middleton, in 
1610 , having letters and presents from the king to the pacha and aga, and was 
received with all possible marks of distinction and friendship. The civilities of 
the Arabs were intended to insnare the admiral, and to allure him and his 
officers on shore, as well as to entice the ships into the harbour; but not suc¬ 
ceeding in the latter part of their perfidy, they attacked the admiral on shore, 
killed eight of his men, wounded himself and fourteen men, and after stripping 
and putting them in chains, confined them in a dungeon. They next made an 
attempt upon one of his ships, but were repulsed with great loss. Finding that 
force could not bring the ships into their power, they threatened the admiral 
with death and the torture, if he did not order them to surrender : but he pre¬ 
ferred submitting to the most excruciating tortures than to an ignominious life, 
and the loss of honour. After six months’ imprisonment, he found means of 
escaping with some of his men, and succeeded in securing the ships which 
had taken refuge in a harbour on the Abyssinian shore. He returned to 
Mocha, and sent a message to the aga, “ that if he did not instantly release the 
remaining prisoners, and render ample satisfaction for the damages he had re¬ 
ceived, he would sink all the ships in the road, and batter the town about his 
ears.” This menace had full effect ; his men and a pinnace were delivered up, 
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and 18,000 rials paid him for damages, after which he proceeded with the fleet 
to India. 

In 1618 the English obtained a firman from the governor, by which 
they were allowed freedom of trade, and protection to their persons and pro¬ 
perty. A factory was afterwards established; after that period commercial 
intercourse continued to be generally carried on between Mocha and the British 
settlements in India. 

During the last century the principal maritime states of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, sent ships and merchandize to Mocha, as the chief mart of the trade of 
Arabia Felix. English and Dutch vessels traded to Motfha from their set¬ 
tlements in India. Other vessels arrived during every monsoon from Goa, Calicut, 
Mosambique, and Ethiopia, ike., richly laden : and a great trade was carried on 
with Suez and with Aleppo, &c., by the caravans which arrived at Mocha an¬ 
nually in March. These caravans usually joined, and formed into one on entering 
Arabia. They carried to Mocha spices to a large amount,—velvets, satins, gold, 
Levant stuffs, camlets, cloths, saffron, quicksilver, vermilion, and merceries and 
toys from Nuremberg. A royal ship was laden annually on the Grand Seignior’s 
account at Suez for Mocha, with similar commodities to those brought by the 
caravans, and with about 400,000 dollars in silver, and 50,000 dufcats in 
gold. 

The goods carried back in return by the caravans, and by the sultan’s 
ship, and by foreign ships, were partly the products of Arabia, and partly those 
which had been brought to Mocha by the ships from India, Africa, and Europe. 
The Arabian products were incense, myrrh, aloes, balm, cassia, ambergris, gum 
arabic, dragon’s blood, coral, medicinal and odoriferous plants, precious stones, 
&c. Coffee, however, was the most valuable produce, and with this article 
several ships were annually loaded. 

Mocha was long a general entrepot and magfizine, to which ships from all 
parts of the world came in great numbers. 

We have little that is statistical relative to the present trade of Mocha; but, 
from the anarchy that has prevailed, and the greater insecurity of property and 
person since Mehemet Ali has surrendered the Holy Cities, Mocha has certainly 
declined. The following account of money, weights, and measures, and mode 
of doing business, condensed from Mr. Milburn’s account, is still considered the 
customary practice, with probably greater irregularity. ' 

“ Accounts are kept in Spanish dollars and cavears, 80 cavears being a Spanish dollar; 
80 cavears are also reckoned a Mocha dollar, which is an imaginary coin. 

“ The current coins of the country are only carats, and commassees, which rise and fall 
considerably, according to the quantity of silver there is in them : the usual divisions are, 

7 carats make 1 commassee ; 60 commassees make 1 Spanish dollar. 

“ On? hundred Spanish dollars were equal to 121^ Mocha piasters. The latter have 
of late years greatly depreciated. 
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“ Most goods are sold for Mocha dollars, except China ware, China silks, olibanum, 
and some few other goods, and even these are sometimes sold for them. 

Of the foreign silver coins, winch are in circulation here, the Spanish pillar dollar is 
most esteemed: next to that, the old Mexican, in which all bargains are made payable. 
German crowns pass in tale, and in the interior for a weighty Spanish dollar. The old 
French crowns are 2 per cant more in yalue than Mexican dollars. 

“ Gold coins of all sorts are worth more or less, according to the demand. 

WEIGHTS AND,MEASURES. 


ARABIAN. AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT. 

lbs. 07.. 

15 Vakias 1 (1 Rattle 1 2 

40 Vakias I . J 1 Maund. 3 0 

10 Maunds f tnaK< d 1 Frazil . 30 0 

15 Frazils J U Bahar 450 0 

There is a small maund of only 30 vakias; by this 
vermilion is always sold. 

1 Mocha bahar is .Bombay maunds 16J 

1 „ Surat maunds 13 15 seers 123 dec. 

, GRAIN MEASURE. 

4 small measures.1 Kellah 

40 Kellahs .1 Tomand, about 170 lbs. 


1 Carat 1 
16 Carats 
lJCaffala { 
10 Caflalas f 
1‘ Vakia I 
87 Vakias J 


, TROY WEIGHT. 

oz. dwts. gr.dec. 


make 


is troy wt... 0 0 3 5 

1 Caflala ... 0 2 0 91 

1 Miscall ... 0 3 1 36 

1 Vakia_ 1 0 9 12 

1 Beak. 1 10 13 68 

1^100 Spanish dollars, 
which are troy 7 lbs. 4 oz. 13 dwts. 

100 German crowns are 93 oz. 791 troy. 
LIQUID MEASURE. 


16 Vakias ) , f 1 Nusseah 

8 Nusseahs j 0 1 1 Cuda, about 2 galls. 


“ The long measures are the guz of 25 English inches, the hand covid of 18 inches, 
and the long iron covid of 27 inches. 

“ The custom-house weights are only stones sewed up in hags. The weights are 
seldom exact, and the smaller they are, the greater the difference, though they annually 
rectify them by the weights of the Imaum’s shroff, whose business it is to examine them ; 
under which cover he ha? an opportunity to add something to the money weights, for 
which he is well [laid by the Banians, who are the principal exporters of silver.” 

American ships have appeared since 1800, at Mocha, for coffee. 

The greater part of the foreign trade of Mocha is transacted by the Banian 
merchants, to whom it has always been safer to sell than to either the Turks 
or Arabs. When a Banian became a bankrupt, the other Banians have usually 
contributed, according to their ability, to pay his debts, to prevent his being im¬ 
prisoned or tortured. 

The trade which has been carried on between the British settlements in 
India, and the different ports.in the Red Sea, was for a long period very consider¬ 
able, and brought a large quantity of specie into India. The following is an 
account of the trade carried on between the Red Sea and Madras and Bombay, 
for five years, 1802 to 1806 inclusive. The statements of exports and imports 
at Bengal to and from the Red Sea, as well as those to and from the Red Sea and 
India generally, are, since 1806, blended with those to and from the Persian Gulf, 
and will be noticed hereafter. 


IMPORTS FROM BOMBAY AND FORT ST.GEORGE. 


YEARS. 

Merchandize. 

Treasure. 

TOTAL. 

YEARS. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

TOTAL. 

1802 .... 

Sicca rupee*. 
20,81,531 

Sicca rupees. 

Sicca rupees. 
20,82,531 

1802.... 

Sicca rupees. 
2,70,391 

Sicca rupees. 
22,55,575 

Sicca rupees. 
25,25,960 

1803 .... 

10,17,050 

.... 

10,17,650 

1803.... 

2,42,037 

15,14,287 

87,43,350 

17,56,924 

1804 .... 

20,75,126 

31,884 

21,07,010 

1804.... 

3,58,515 

, 41,01,874 

1805 .... 

17,68.005 

334 

17,88,339 

1805.... 

2,50,854 

24,31,644 

25,82,498 

1800 .... 

15,73,237 

1,215 

15,74,452 

1800.... 

3,01,453 

21,90,052 

24,92,005 

Total... •• 

01,16,540 

33,433 

91.40.9SS 

Total.... 

14,23^50 

121,35,417 

135,59,287 


EXPORTS TO BOMBAY AND PORT ST. GEORGE. 
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Articles of Import in 1805. 

Sicca rupees. 


Grain. 6,54,480 

Piece-goods . 7,89,837 

Sugar. 26,380 

Iron . 40,370 

Shawls . . 20,525 

Coloured silk. 44,458 

Sandal-wood. 3,461 

Cotton. 6,653 

Drugs. 43,843 

Tobacco . 11,628 

Ginger . 7,756 

Vermilion. 5,524 

Pepper . 36,391 

Lead . 17,286 

China ware . 3,256 

Cassia and buds . 4,069 

Sundries . 67,522 

Imports re-exported . 4,566 

Treasure . 334 


Imports from Madras and Bombay 1,768,339 


Articles of Export in 1805. 

Sicca rupees. 


Myrrh. 23,287 

Olibanum . 41,425 

Almonds. 1,095 

Alkali . 3,940 

Aloes . 3,464 

Arsenic . 2,140 

Acalcrra. 4,028 

Beads. 2,477 

Cloves. 7,208 

Coffee. 10,787 

Grain... 4,500 

Gum arable . 8,970 

HiernCassy . 3,658 

Kismisses . 6,303 

Metals. 4,170 

Moura. 4,901 

Nuckla . 2,559 

Noodles . 1,200 

Oils. 1,903 

Sharks’ fins . 4,625 

j Senna-leaf. * 7,323 

i Provisions . 1,163 

; Tortoiseshell. 6,169 

i Fruits. 3,350 

Horses. 8,427 

Drugs. 5,315 

Sundries. <76,487 

Treasure. 24,31,644 


Exports to Madras and Bombay 26,02,498 


Sicca rupees. Sicca rupees. 

Value of merchandize imported into the Arabian Gulf, from Madras and 


Bombay . 91,16,549 

Ditto exported from ditto to ditto. 14,23,850 


Imports exceed the exports .!. 76,92,699 

Treasure exported from the Arabian Gulf to Madras and Bombay. 121,35,417 

Treasure imported into ditto from ditto . 33,433 

- 121,01,984 


Balance against the Arabian Gulf in five years. 197,94,683 


Being in favour of Bombay and Surat. 182,19,212 

„ Madras and its dependencies. 15,75,471 


“ During the same period, the trade carried on between Bengal and the Gulfs of Arabia 
and Persia, was in favour of Bengal 108,53,394 Sicca rupees; of that amount one half 
may be considered to arise from the trdde with the Gulf of Arabia, which will make this 
trade in favour of British India in five years, 252,21,380 Sicca rupees; which at 2s. 6 d. 
sterling per rupee, is 630,53,910/. per annum.” 

These calculations by Mr. Milburn, taken from the East India records, may 
appear correct in figures, but the trade, no doubt, was carried on to nearly a reci¬ 
procal advantage between India and Arabia ; or at least, the money paid in Mocha 
for coffee Exported to other countries than India made up any real balance against 
Arabia. 

The purchaser pays brokerage, cooly, and boat-hire, &c., and charges for all 
goods brgught here the same as on landing. 

Pori Charges .—The following are the particulars of the general port charges 
to be paid to the government of Mocha, by three-mast vessels on their arrival. 
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Mocha dollars. 


Anchorage. 121.40 

Bashkoleb . 60.60 

Emir of the Mizan. 36.36 

Mirbhar. 30 

Writer* of Government . 60 

Cady . 12.12 

Mufti . *10 

Mirbhar’s writers, &c.. 10 


Mocha dollars. 


Sheik of the boat people . 1.17 

Ditto weighers . 5 

Ditto seapoys. 1.17 

Muccadum of the boat people. 4 

Master of the Vakella . 2.08 

Muccadum of the hamauls . 6.06 


Porters at Custom-house . 


Governor s porter..»..’.. 8.40 

Ditto writer . 8.40 

Ditto shroff.. 1.44 


Tho above amount to 384 Mocha dollars, one lit^f of which only is paid by two-mast vessels. 


Disbursements, Port Charges, &c., paid on account of a Brig before she went 
up to Jedda, and on her return from thence. 


u ' Mocha dollars. 

The Governor’s music, as customary. 11.46 

The country boats from the Government. 3 

The Governor’s servants . 35.2 

The customary presents on the brig’s arrival, half what is paid on three-mast vessels, 

as per foregoing account. 192 

Ditto on the vessel’s departure, as customary, as per following account. 78.78 

Bringing up the long-boat, which had fallen to leeward . 2.34 

A government boat, for bringing goods on shore. 2 

Hamallageon ditto, as customary. 14 

Charges at waiting on the governor. 9 

An Arab writer, for writing two letters to Jedda. 1.17 

Two shawls claimed by the Banians, as customary. 48.48 

i - 

Forming a total of Mocha dollars. 366.35 


Particulars of Port Charges, &c., on two and three mast Vessels, at their 

Departure from Mocha. 


Spanish dollars. 


To the writers at the custom-house . 32 

The Mirbhar . 17 

The Mirbhar’s writers . 7 

The caftan, or vest. 9 

For permission to come on shore . 11.46 

Expense of watering . 29 

Permission to sail . 82.49 


ANCHORAGE. 


Mocha dollars. 


To the Governor. 121.40 

The second. 60.60 

The writer. 200.38 

Armee Mazon. 36.36 

Mirbhar. 30 

Codljee.;. 12.12 

Muffatecs . 10 

Custom-house porter. 5 

Weigherman.. 5 


Forming a total of 


Mocha dollars. 


Coolies muccadum . 6.06 

Writer at pier-head . 10 

Pier-head Muflatces . 5 

Muftiitees’ servant . 5 

Fisliing-boat muccadum. 2.34 

Governor’s Servant. 2.34 

Ditto muccadum boats . 4.69 

Custom-house porter. 2.34 

Governor’s porter . 2.34 

cha dollars 768.25. 


On delivery of rice, out of every tomand of rice it is customary to give half 
a measure to the governor; and for every 12 tomands, to the different coolies, 1 
measure; besides this exorbitant demand, the governor takes from the merchant 
who buys the rice, 5 measures for every tomand for himself, and 2 measures for the 
coolies. ” 

Provisions are usually to be had at Mocha. The prices were, and are probably 
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ARABIA.—TRADE OF ADEN. 


still: a fat sheep for a Spanish dollar, a milch goat and kid for the same; twelve 
good fowls for a dollar, and beef at three halfpence per pound. 

Fish of various kinds are cheap and excellent in their quality. The sea-crabs 
are Vfery large, from 3 to 4 lbs. each, at about a halfpenny each. New cheese and 
fresh butter arc daily brought to market from* an inland town called Musa. 

Cape Aden is about 100 miles tothe eastward of the straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, 

• | 

This cape is high and craggy, and forms a peninsula, with a deep bay to the 
westward and another to the eastward, in which $>e town of Aden is situated, 
in 12 lat. deg. 50 min. N., and long. 45 deg. 10 min. E. The harbour affords 
good shelter and' anchorage. The best anchorage has about 7 fathoms depth 
of water. 

The town of Aden is miserable in appearance, being, when taken possession 
of lately by the East India Company, nearly a heap of ruins, out of which two 
minarets and a mosque reared their heads. The rocky peninsula on which the 
town is situated, was formerly strongly fortified, the summits of the rocks being 
covered with the ruins of lines and forts. Fortified island was also covered with 
works resembling the hill forts of India; and when in good condition, b must 
have been impregnable. 

Aden was once the most opulent town in Arabia. The Portuguese, under 
Albuquerque, attacked it in 1513, but were repulsed. In 1532 it became tribu¬ 
tary to the Portuguese, it was then described “ very strong, standing by the sea¬ 
side, surrounded by mountains, on the top of which are little castles or forts, 
encompassed with ravelins on every side, excepting a little operiing for a road 
into the country, and to the shore, with gates, towers, and good walls. To the 
northward there is a large port, with good anchorage, secure from all winds.” In 
1538 it was taken by the Turks, who retained possession for some time, but 
were driven out of the country by the Imaum of Sana’s forces; who, desirous of 
attracting vessels to his dominions, fixed upon Mo<;ha, to which he annexed so 
many privileges and encouragements, that Aden, notwithstanding the superiority 
of its harbour, and the difficulty of getting through the straits from Mocha, ex¬ 
cept during the particular monsoon,''was in a great measure abandoned, and the 
commerce transferred to the new establishment. One of the causes that contri¬ 
buted most to the removal of the commerce to Mocha was, that the market for 
coffee being in the territory of the Imaum of Sana, he wished to have it shipped 
from a port within the boundary of his own states, and for that purpos'e laid upon 
the article so heavy a duty when it was taken to Aden, that the merchants, to 
avoid this charge, adopted the practice of shipping it from Mocha. 

In 1802 Sir Home Popham was sent on a mission from Bengal to Arabia. 
He visited Aden and preferred it to Mocha, both in a commercial and political 
point of view: as a commercial port, it has manifest advantages over Mocha, it 
being accessible at all times of the year. Its intercourse with the coast of Africa 
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can be kept up at all seasons. The trade has, until lately, been carried on by 
about 20 families, Jews and Banians: the rest are engaged in fishing and sup¬ 
plying the shipping and Hadji boats with wood and water. The exports consisted 
of rice, tobacco, and cloth, brought by the Hadji boats. The exports and imports 
have been nearly the same as at Mocha; and gum arabic, and other drugs, which are 
brought from the opposite coast, owing to its contiguity, should be procured at 
a cheaper rate. This place being now under British authority it may become an 
important depot for the trade of Arabia, Abyssinia, and Eastern Africa. Were a 
regular trade carried on at Aden, the consumption of goods would probably in¬ 
crease considerably, as the Africans are described as having no limit to their pur¬ 
chases, excepting the limit of their gold, elephants* teeth, gums, and the pro¬ 
duce of their own country. The articles suitable for the market of Aden are 
probably the same as those in Capt. Harris’s report on Abyssinia. 

Corn is sold in the bazaar at Aden, by the roubba, foummin, and kaila; 4 
roubbas = 1 foummin; 3 foummins = I kaila. The roubba weighs about 1^ lb. 

The monies chiefly in use among the Bedouins are the colonnate (4s. 4d.), 
and the mansouriez, 160 of which = 1 colonnate. Bombay silver rupees have 
been circulated for some time. 

The beef sold here is described as indifferent. The best, water is to be 
procured from Back Bay ; that from Aden is brackish, and brought in skins to 
the landing-place; generally speaking, the district is well supplied with water. 
Grapes and pomegranates are to be had in plenty: but few or no vegetables. 
Firewood is to he procured. 

The inhabitants are Banian Arabs, J ews (about 300), and various adventur¬ 
ers. As a place of call for the lied Sea steam-ships, on their passages to and 
from India, and as a midway position, Aden is admirably situated. 

The district of Aden is tolerably fertile, and although the mountains approach 
hear the sea, mangoes, sycamores, pomegranates, and dates, grow luxuriantly. 
Wheat, dhoura, cotton, &c., are grown, and the inhabitants are described as 
chiefly agriculturists. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

TRADE OF PERSIA AND THE PERSIAN GULF. 

Our statistical information relative to the commerce of Persia is so limited 
that, in order to avoid repetition, we shall introduce a condensed statement of 
what we know of the revenue, trade, and navigation of that kingdom, and of the 
Gulf of Persia immediately after our account of the trade of Arabia. 

Modern Persia, which comprises only a part of the ci-devanl-cmpire, is 
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considered to lie between the latitudes of 42 deg. and 59 min. N., and the longi¬ 
tudes of 23 deg. and 36 min. E.; bounded by the Caspian and Russia on the 
north; Herat, Kaboul, and Belouchistan on the east; the gulf of Oman, 'the 
ocean, and Persian Gulf on the south, and the Tigris and Turkey in Asia on the 
west: it is divided into eleven irregular provinces occupying a superficies (accord¬ 
ing to Balbi) of 350,000 geographical square miles; and a population of 9,000,000 
inhabitants. Other statisticians estimate the number of inhabitants at 11,000,000 
and as high as 14,000,000; but we have no data further than what appears to 
have been the data of travellers in forming estimates, and calculations in propor¬ 
tion to the standing armed force of the country, which is considered at least equal 
to 80,000 men. The Persians are chiefly Maliomedans, but among them are 
some Christians, and a few Parsees. 

The aspect of Persia is that of an elevated, but not mountainous, country, lying 
between the basins of the Indus and Tigris; and in the lower parts of expensive 
sandy districts, considered by some geographers and travellers to occupy half 
the superficies of the kingdom. The plains of Ispahan and Shiraz are, however, 
among the most fertile in the world, and although the power and political con¬ 
sequence of the Persian empire has vanished, and the country might be easily 
overrun by a great power like Russia, yet the kingdom of Persia (or, more- pro¬ 
perly speaking, Iran) possesses, notwithstanding the sandy deserts,jfert/7e sources 
of wealth and power. Besides the goat and camel pastures, the soil of the plains 
yield heavy crops of rice, cotton, and even wheat. The wines of Shiraz are 
greatly esteemed all over the east. The sugar-cane and mulberry thrive wfcll in 
all the northern districts. A great portion of the soil, especially to the south, 
is impregnated with salt. All the lakes are also salt; copper and petroleum are 
the minerals most abundant. The agricultural and manufacturing industry of 
Persia will hereafter be fully detailed. 

The maritime coasts of Persia, on the Caspian, the Persian Gulf, and the sea of 
Oman, have a sufficient number of ports for all the purposes of greatly extending 
commerce with other parts of the world: especially with Russia, Arabia, and 
India. Astrabad, on the Gourgon, 4 leagues from the Caspian; population, 40,000; 
Balfrouch, on the Caspian, near the large city (100,000 inhabitants) of the same 
name; Achrof, near to which is Farhabad, with a population of 70,000 j and 
Bender Boucher, on the gulf, population 17,000; and Bender Abassi, on the 
gulf of Oman, population 20,000, are among the chief seaports. ‘ 

The population of the other principal towns are estimated as follows: Tehe¬ 
ran, the capita], 130,000 ; Ispahan, reduced from 700,000 to less than 200,000; 
Hamadan, 30,000; Karben, 60,000; Kachan, 30,000; Koum and Southamien, 
once so great, are now immense heaps of ruins ; Kirmouath, 40,000; Zendjan, 
15,000; Zair, 30,000; Tabriz, 80,000 (Chardin says 350,000); Shiraz, 30,000; 
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Yezel, 60,000; Chouster, 25,000; Mechid in Khorazan, 32,000. Authorities: 
MM. Morier, Chardin, Buckingham, Frazer, and Alexander. 

' Government of Persia .—The country and the inhabitants of Persia are under 
the most licentious military despotism, and considered the disposable property of 
the sovereign in authority. • * 

The authority of the Persian monarch has ceased to have any power over the 
people of Belouchistan, the Nomade Avabs, Kurds, Armenians, Afghans, and 
several tribes, over which the schali formerly exercised absolute military and civil 
authority. 

The present, car Kiijur dynasty, began to reign in the person of an atrocious 
eunuch, Aga Mohammed Schah. He was succeeded in 1797 by the late monarch 
Futtei Ali Schah.* 

His grandson, Mohammed Mirzaj'f who succeeded as heir, was opposed by 
his numerous rivals and military occupancy and bloodshed prevailed all over 
the kingdom. 

A Beglerbey is at the head of each administrative division of Persia; and 
undejr this local despot are the inferior ones, Haikims, or governors of districts. 

Persia has neither a military nor commercial navy. The late monarch had a 
forco of 38,500 men, disciplined, accoutred, and clothed, much after the English 
system. 

Treaty of Commerce between her Majesty and the Shah of Persia. Signed, 
in tl\e English and Persian Languages, at Teheran, October 28, 1841. 

Preamble. —Whereas, by the benign favour of the one Almighty God, whose boun- 


* For a Persian despot, he was neither considered cruel, rapacious, nor unjust; although he 
had murdered his uncle Saduk ; tortured and blinded his faithful old minister Hajji Ibrahim, and 
then caused his tongue to be cut out, under which operation the old man died, llajji Ibrahim’s 
sous and brothers being rich, were all murdered, or deprived of their eyesight. 

As to his non-rapacity, he ingrely got money in every way possible ; that is, he bastinadoed 
merchants and others suspected of being rich, in order to obtain a part, or often the whole, of their 
property. He sold his daughters, and the women of his own harem, to rich Persians who were 
made to give a high price for what they did not, perhaps, like or want. 

lie was no warrior nor politician. He was bcyoijd parallel sensual, and left behind him at 
least 70 sons, besides numerous daughters. He wrote poetry, and his manners, in private, have 
been highly praised : as a sovereign, Persia has seldom had a’ better. 

f Mohammed Mirza served under his father, the late Abbas Mirza, in the last campaign 
against the Russians. In September, 1826, the Persians were completely beaten and fled in-all 
directions, but not until they had plundered Abbas Mirza’s own camp. 

Mr. J. Jl. Frazer observes,— 

The very name of the Kujurs is detested throughout the kingdom, and it is notorious that 
pressing petitions have been made on the part of the greater number of the chiefs and nobles, 
backed by the earnest wishes of all ranks for permission to throw themselves upon British protec¬ 
tion, declaring that all they look for is peace and security, and protesting that, should their appli¬ 
cation he rejected, they will rather submit to Russia than continue any longer subject to the 
misrule and extortion of their present masters. 

I Two reigns have seldom passed in Persia without competition for the succession attended 
With horrible cruelties and devastations: nearly every province has had its pretejidcr to the 
crown, as every powerful chief considered himself possessed of claims to sovereignty. He who 
succeeded, strangled, blinded, or mutilated his rivals, with their children, relatives, and friends. 
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ties are infinite, from the day on which the treaty of friendship and attachment was eon* 
eluded between the glorious states of Great Britain and Persia, the renowned and just 
sovereigns of the two everlasting states have, day by day, and at all times, attended to and 
observed the whole of its articles and stipulations, and have caused the subjects of both 
governments to enjoy all its benefits and advantages except the treaty of commerce, which, 
in 4he preamble of the t treaty of the year 1814, the two governments engaged to conclude, 
and which, up to this time, for certain reasons has V>een postponed and left unfinished :— 
Therefore, in this fortunate year, that all the stipulations of the auspicious treaty may be 
fulfilled, her Majesty the Queen of Great, Britain and Ireland, &c. &c. &c., 'has ap¬ 
pointed Sir John Me Neill, Knight Grand Cross of tire most honourable Order of the 
Bath, her Majesty’s envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to the court of 
Persia, to be her sole plenipotentiary ; and his Majesty the Shah of Persia, &c. &c. 
&c., has appointed his Excellency Ilajce Meerza Abul Uassau Khan, his Majesty’s 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, to be his sole plenipotentiary: *imd the said pleni¬ 
potentiaries having concluded a commercial treaty in these two articles, have annexed 
and united it to the original treaty, that, by the aid of God, it may henceforth be 
observed between the two governments, and be a source of advantage to the subjects 
of both. 

Art. I. The merchants of the two mighty states are reciprocally permitted and 
allowed to carry into each other’s territories their goods and manufactures of every de¬ 
scription, and to sell or exchange them in any part of their respective countries ; and on 
the goods which they import or export, custom duties shall be levied, that is to say, on 
entering the country the same amount of custom duties shall be levied, once for all, that 
is levied on merchandize imported by the merchants of the most favoured European 
nations ; and at the time of going out of the country, the same amount of custom 
duties which is levied on the merchandize of merchants of the most favoured European 
nations shall be levied from the merchants, subjects of the High Contracting Parties ; and 
except this, no claim shall be made upon the merchants of the two states in each other’s 
dominions on any pretext or under any denomination; and the merchants or persons con¬ 
nected with or dependant upon the High Contracting Parties in each other’s dominions, 
mutually, shall receive the same aid and support, and the same respect, which are re* 
ceived by the subjects of the most favoured nations. 

II. As it is necessary, for the purpose of attending to the affairs of the merchants of 
the two parties respectively, that from both governments commercial agents should be 
appointed to reside in stated places ; it is therefore arranged that two commercial agents 
on the part of the British government shall reside, one in the capital, and one in Tabreez, 
and in those places only, and on this condition, that he who shall reside at Tabreez, and 
he alone, shall be honoured with the privileges of consul-general; and as for a series of 
years a resident of the British government has resided at Bushire, the Persian government 
grants permission that the said resident shall reside there as heretofore. And, in like 
manner, two commercial agents shall reside, on the part of the Persian government, one 
in the capital London, and one in the port of Bombay, and shall enjoy the same rank and 

privileges winch the commercial agents of the British government shall enjoy in Persia. 

% 

INLAND COMMERCE OF PERSIA. 

Formerly, and down to the beginning of the present century, the inland 
trade of Persia was carried on to a great extent. The civil wars, and the partition 
of the kingdom has greatly diminished this trade. 

Ispahan was the centre of its principal operations. Numerous caravans 
were laden at this entrepbt for Bender-Abassi, with merchandize purchased by 
foreign agents; and a great many arrived from Shiraz, Aleppo, Bagdad, Herat, 
Basscra, and from the Levant. 

Here were settled English, French, Dutch, Italians, Spaniards, Tartars, Jews, 
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Arabians, Greeks, Armenians. All sorts of goods were brought to Ispahan. 
Silks, formed the most important article: an incredible quantity of which was 
at that time produced in Persia. 

The provinces of Guillan, Mesanderan, Media Bactria, and Georgia , alone, 
are said to have produced annually about twenty-two thousand bales, each 
weighing % 276 lbs. Of this quantity not more than one thousand bales were 
used in Persia; the rest being sold annually for the markets of India, Turkey, 
and all parts of Europe and Asia. 

The manufactures of woven staffs in Persia were then equal in fineness to those 
of Europe, excepting milled woollen cloths, of which there were none made. Of 
the felt manufactures they made common carpets to cover their beautiful fine 
carpets. 

Grcjit quantities of woven woollen cloths were brought from Europe, by the 
English and Dutch to Gombron. The woven manufactures of Persia are com¬ 
posed of wool, cotton, goats’ and camels’ hair, and principally silk, with which 
they often mix the four others. The spinning, winding, and milling are similar 
to what was formerly practised in Lyons and Tours; but they also use the distaff 
and spindle. 

Of' their silk they make taffeties, tabbies, satins, turbans, ribbons, and 
handkerchiefs. They also make brocades, gold tissues, and gold velvets, the 
latter very costly; and they still export, in greater or less quantities, porcelains, 
feathers, morocco leather, shagreen of all colours, tobacco, galls, mats, baskets. 
Iron and steel of Cash)a and Korassan, furs, perfumes, pearls, turquoises, saffron, 
distilled waters of orange-flowers, roses, &c., skins, medicinal drugs and gums, 
wines of Schiraz and Yesde, camels, horses, and mules. But in all the above the 
manufactures and trade have declined, and in many cases disappeared since the 
year 1721 . 


CHAPTER A'XV. 

THE TRADE OF THE GULF OF PERSIA. 

The Gulf of Persia has also been called the gulf of Ormus, from the island 
of that name; and the gulf of El-Catif, from a kingdom of Arabia Felix. 

On the Arabian side of the gulf, the coast extending upwards of 400 miles 
from Cape Mussendom to the Bahreen Islands, has been denominated the Pirate 
Coast, and was but little known to Europeans till the year 1809j when the mis¬ 
chief done by the pirates was so great, and the cruelties they com netted so 
atrocious, that an expedition was sent from Bombay against them- 

Ras-el-Khima, the capital of the Pirate Coast, in latitude about 25 deg. 
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49 min. N., and longitude 55 deg. 30 min. E., is situated on a sandy peninsula, 
defended in the isthmus by a'well-flanked battery with square towers, the, sea- 
line defended by batteries of one gun each at regular intervals between the point 
and the wall, comprising a space of about 1-] mile. It was taken by assault on 
the 13th of November, 1809; the enemy driven into the interior ; all their guns 
spiked; about seventy vessels, principally Sows, burnt; their magazines blown 
up; and considerable plunder was taken in the town. 

Bahreen Islands. —These islands are situated near the coast of Arabia, 
and the pearl-flshery. The population are about 70,000 Arabs, and various 
mixed breeds. Since 1790 they have become independent of Persia. The pearl 
banks commence in about 25 deg. N. latitude, and extend to 26 deg. 40 min. N. 
Among the numerous islands in this distance there arc several towns. r l he 
principal are Ruffa and Manama. «. 

The fishery generally commences in June, and lasts about two months. It is 
carried on chiefly by the Persians, who are the divers. Mr. Milbnrn says, 

“ The duty on what is taken, is one third to the sovereign, which the collector receives 
every day, either pearls, or their equivalent in money, as die divers, or those who contract 
with them, can agree, it sometimes happens that a diver, nr contractor, makes his fortune 
in a season. The boats are all numbered, and no oysters are allowed to lie opened in a 
boat, but must be brought on shore bv a certain hour, when they are opened in the presence 
of an officer. The pearls which arc found are then carried to the collector, who receives 
the duty, and the day’s business is concluded. 

“ The oyster-banks have from 1.5 to 30 feet water on them, and some more. Tt fre¬ 
quently happens that a man will bring up 300 to 400 oysters in a day, and not find ns 
many pearls as are worth five shilling’s; as there are more which have‘not any, than those 
that have, and of these many have only small pearls, which are denominated seed pearl. 

“ The oyster-shells are always the property of the divers, whether they fish for them¬ 
selves, or contract with others. Some of these shells are from 8 to 10 inches in diameter, 
nearly of a round form, and thick in proportion. The oysters are seldom eaten, as they aro 
generally rank. The sorts and sizes vary so much, that the smallest are not two incites in 
diameter : these are eaten by the people on the spot. The largest shells have not always 
the greatest quantity, nor do they contain the largest py.uris, as neither the size nor colour 
indicates their contents, it being’ mere chance. The round pearls are always found in the 
fleshy part of the oyster, and many of those which have an irregular shape : some adhere to 
the inner part of the shell which are deformed, and flat on the side attached to it. 

“ The shells are bought, on the spAt, and sent to different parts of Persia, from whence 
they are sent up the lied Sea, and from thence to Grand Cairo and Constantinople. Many 
are carried to India, and from thence to China, where* they are manufactured into a great 
variety of neat and useful articles. The pearls produced here are not so much esteemed 
in Europe as those of Ceylon, having a yellowish hue ; but the natives of India prefer 
them. They say they always retain their original colour : whereas the white will in a few 
years become darker, from the heat of the weather, and that of the person wearing them.” 
•* 

This description applies to the present fishery, which employs about 30,000 
men, and the proceeds are valued at from 250,000/. to 350,000/. annually. These 
islands jare in many parts naturally fertile, but ill cultivated. They produce 
dates, a little wheat, barley, and other grain and seeds, and fruits of various 
kinds. Under a secure and just government, the trade of these islands might 
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become of great importance. It is even under the government of the Sheik of 
considerable value, especially at Manama, the chief town of the largest island, 
Bahrcen, which is about 7 miles broad and 15 long. The trade with India em¬ 
ploys from 20 to 25 large vessels. The Sheik, who resides on the island of 
Mah-arag, assumes authority over part of the Arabian coast. He maintains a 
fleet of § or C ships carrying from’ 10 to 25 guns each, and it is stated that 
he can equip from 15 to 20 ships of war. The imports are rice, sugar, spices, 
white and coloured cloths, dyestuffs, iron, Ike., from India, — dofl'ee, grain, 
fruits, &c., from Mascate, Persia, &c. The exports are pearls, tortoiseshell, 
sharkfins, &c. * 

Bussorah is situated in a plain, about three miles from the Euphrates, or 
great river of Arabia, from which a creek runs into the city, navigable at high 
water fpr vessels of 50 or 00 tons, and is in latitude .10 deg. 30 inin. N., and 
longitude 47 deg. 33 min. E. It is about 180 miles from the Persian Gulf, into 
which that river empties itself, and about 90 miles from Korna, the extreme point 
of Mesopotamia, where the rivers Tigris and Euphrates unite. The river is 
about Vudf a mile broad from Bassora creek to the Persian shore. 

The city is walled, and surrounded with a deep and broad ditch : it has four 
gates and a sallyport. The walls arc of mud, from 20 to 25 feet thick, with 
parapet walls, breast high, which have small embrasures for musketry or arrows. 
The walls not only encircle the city on the side of the land, but likewise on those 
of the creek, the entrance of which is at a considerable distance, where the walls 
terminate on both sides, each extremity being defended by a fortification and a 
gate, which are three miles distance from the town. In the intermediate space 
are many thousands of date-trees, mixed with rice-grounds. The walls are about 
12 miles in circuit: and although not half the enclosed space is built upon, yet 
it is a large city, and was formerly very populous. 

The mosques and houses are all built of burnt brick; some houses belonging 
to the merchants are large and convenient, being only one story high above the 
ground-floor, which consists of a hall facing the gate; on each side of which, are 
magazines and warehouses for the reception of merchandize. 

The meydan, or great square, is very large, and is not only used for exercising 
horses, but as the great corn-market, where wheat and all kinds of grain and pulse 
are sold, wholesale. On one side of the meydan, is the Seraglio, or governor’s 
palace, which is very large, but not a handsome building. 

Bassora, previous to the plague, which commenced in April, 4773, was 
computed to contain 300,000 inhabitants, and in September following, when it 
ceased, they only amounted to about 50,000. The present population is un¬ 
certain, but estimated at 40,000. 

7 •» 

Bassora was first visiteti by the English in 1640, who soon after established 
a factory, which has been kept up ever since, notwithstanding the numerous 
convulsions to which the country has been subject. 
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From its convenient situation, Bassora has long been a place of great trade, 
as merchants could purchase in this city the produce of most parts of India, Persia, 
and Arabia at the first hand, they being imported directly from the place of their 
growth and manufacture. There are a number of Armenian and other merchants 
resident here, who carry on a considerable commerce with all the ports of India, 
by caravans to Aleppo and Bagdad, and from thence to Constantinople,, 

Monies. —Accounts are kept in floose, danims, mamoodics, and tomands. 

10 floose = 1 danim; 10 danims = 1 mamoody; 100 mamoodies — 1 tomand, 
value about 15 rupees. Excepting the Turkish piaster, and the tomand, all 
other coins are taken at a disadvantage. The Spanish Sollar = 7-2 to 8 ma¬ 
moodies, and the Bombay rupee = 3j to 34 mamoodies. 

The weights arc vakias and maunds; the latter are of two sorts, ateree, and 
sophy. 

24 vakias =1 maund ateree = avoir. 28 lbs. 8 oz.; 70 vakias — 1 rnaund 
sophy = avoir. 90 lbs. 4 oz.; 117 vakias =1 eutra — 138 lbs. 14 oz. 

The maund sophy is equal to 1 Bengal factory maund, 8 seers, 54 chittacks; 
and the maund ateree to 15 seers, 41 chittacks. * 

There are sundry allowances made on goods on delivery, beyond the above 
weight: viz., 

26 vakias per maund for ginger, pepper, and coffee; 25 ditto for cardainums, 
sugarcandy, and benjamin ; 24 ditto, for sugar, and all kinds of metals. 

The maund for cotton is equal to 2 Surat maunds, and for indigo 3 Surat 
maunds, 35 seers. 

Gold and silver are weighed by the cheki of 100 miscals, each miscal 14 dram, 
or 72 grains troy. A miscal of the finest gold is worth about 22 mamoodies; a 
cheki of silver, or 150 drams, is worth about 180 mamoodies. 

The oka of Bagdad is 24 vakias ateree, and weighs 266 miscals, or about 
400 drams. • 

The preceding is the mode of reduction of w r eight used by the Arabians ; but 
the Europeans at Bassora reekop the maund sophy = 3 maunds ateree; and 
25 vakias ateree — 1 maund,,ateree. The rattle is 144 vakias ateree. 

The guz, or cubit, is about 37 English inches, 93 being = 100 English yards. 

The trade carried on between British India and Persia is still considerable, and 
is now opened to every one; the. article of woollens was formerly jnonopolized 
by the East India Company, notwithstanding it was attended wutli an annual 
heavy losS. It appears from papers laid before the House of Commons, that 

£ 

The average amount of sales at Bassora for 10 years was . . . 5047 

The annual loss . . . . . . ... . . 1130 

Besides which, the expense of the factory, including presents, was . . 4276 

Annual loss arising from the monopoly of woollens, and the establishment 5460 
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The demand for British manufactures by sea, is comparatively small; the 
most valuable part is supplied from Europe by caravans across the desert. 

The following is a statement of the trade carried on between Madias and 
Bombay and the Gulf of Persia in five years, 1802 to 180(5 inclusive; and of the 
articles of which the imports and exports consisted in 1805. The trade between 
Bengal end the Gulf of Persia is blended w,itli that of the Arabian Gulf. 


IMPORTS FROM MADRAS AND SoMBAY. 


YRARS. 

Merchandize 

Treasure. 

TOTAL. 

1802. 

Sicca rupees 
*22,37,153 

Sicca rupees. 

Sicca rupees. 
22,37,153 


15,10,253 

2,000 

15,12,2 3 

1801 . 

18,0 '.4 12 

2,101 

18,04,003 

JSII5. 

21,00,080 


21,00,088 

1800 »... 

20,08,380 


20 08,380 

Total. 

103.28,884 

*1,!»1 

105,33,075 


EXPORTS TO MADRAS AND BOMBAY. 


YEARS. 

i Merchandize. 

Treasure. 

TOTAL. 

1802.... 

j Sicca rupees. 

1 7,37,148 

Sicca rupees. 
12.22,019 

Sicca rupees 
10,00,317 

1803.... 

1 0,10,120 

10,39,047 

25,70,770 

IKOI.. . . 

1 11,52,078 

11,27,107 

22,70,785 

1805.... 

10,81,003 

18,54,210 

20,35,210 

1800.... 

! 11,.15,.IK5 

22,92,521 

34,27,000 

Total... 

i 50,40,1113 

81,35,410 

131,83,053 


Articles ol‘ Import in 1805. 

Sicca rupees. 


llecc-gijaUs . 11,08,155 

Sugar . .'1,82,827 

Grain . 1,25,472 

Chimiwarc. .‘ll,44.'t 

Cotton yarn anil thread . 4!i,224 

Indigo. 15,100 

Lead. 1.1,212 

Sapan wood. 24,099 

Agala wood. 20,415 

Drugs. 72.001 

Spices.». 40,774 

Pepper. 51,085 

Cotton. 0,570 

Codec. 2,025 

Cutlery. 0,200 

Luc. 0,402 

Paper . 2,410 

Quicksilver . 

Raw silk . 0,228 

Shawls.,, , 1,808 

Seeds. 3,400 

Tutenag. 0,400 

Turmeric . 1,050 

Tobacco. 0,223 

Tin . 31,363 

Iron . 49,807 

Beads. 7,230 

Cochineal . 5,063 

Gingelly oil. 4,363 

Steel . 5,450 

Sundries. , . 30,497 

Imports re-exported. 200 


Imports from Madras and Bombay 21,90,080 


Articles of Export in 1805. 

Sicca rupees. 


Dates. 1,84,540 

Lametta . 1,24,869 

Hing. 71,798 

Copper . 27,707 

Coral. 18,027 

(tails. 17,162 

Myrrh . 12,791 

Benjamin. 10,692 

Olibammi. 11,582 

Almonds . 14,927 

Pepper. 11,290 

Rose-water . 8,844 

Sharks’ fins. 47,136 

Elephants’ teeth. 14,421 

Horses . 4,18,400 

Fruits. 1,810 

Drugs . 9,684 

Gum. 1,590 

Sundries. 73,733 

Treasure . 18,54,216 


Exports to Madras and Bombay 29,35,219 


The trade is not considered to have increased since that period, and the 
direct trade between England and the Gulfs of Persia and Arabia has not, 
during the whole of the last 10 years, amounted, in the whole value of imports 
and exports, to the average sum of 3000/. per annum. 

Karak. —This island is in latitude 29 deg. 14 min. north, about 12 leagues 
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from Bushire town. It is about 7 miles long and 4 broad. At the north-east 
end is a bay, where there is good anchorage, and near it a strong castle built on 
the extreme point, which commands the whole anchorage of the bay. 

Bushire is thq principal seaport of Persiji in the Gulf, and is situated about 
S.S.E. from the bar at Bassora, 70 lcagues ( distance, and about 8 leagues S.E. 
from the island of Karak. The towij is in latitude 29 deg. N., and longitude 
50 deg. 47 min. E., and stands on the north point of a low peninsula, of which 
Bushire Point, about 4 leagues to the southward,‘forms the other extreme. It 
stands so very low, that the houses are discovered on coming from the sea, much 
sooner than the land on which the town is built. The town is about 3 miles in 
circuit, and of a rectangular form. There is neither castle nor battery in or near 
the town belonging to it, but there are war galliots, and a number of small 
merchantmen belonging to those who trade to and from Mascate, Goivbroon, 
and other places in the Gulf. Population about 20,000. 

The entrance of the river is about 3 miles broad ; yet near the town it is not 
navigable (even for boats at low water) a hundred yards across. Vessels that 
draw more than 9 feet, cannot come into the river at high water; those of 
less draught can go above the town. The road where ships lie, is directly 
fronting the river, there being 2 or 3 fathoms 3 miles from the shore. 

The Portuguese had formerly a factory here, having first built a castle, and 
then a town, which they walled round very strongly, with only one small gate on 
the land side, barely sufficient for a loaded mule to pass. The castle is of great 
extent, situated on an eminence, and although at present much decayed, makes 
a noble appearance from the sea; it was taken by the Persians from the Por¬ 
tuguese in 1622, who, being hard pressed, left behind their cannon and mortars, 
which were all brass ; but, being masters of the sea, carried off their moveables. 

No trade can be carried on with Persia from the sea, without a regular 
establishment of persons constantly residing at this port and Bassora, to cul¬ 
tivate the protection of this fluctuating government, by making presents, and 
at times to a considerable amoun{, whenever a revolution may take place in the 
country. 

Monies, Weights, and Measures .—Many of the European, and most of the 
Asiatic coins pass at the same rates as at Bassora; but the price fluctuates 
according to the quantity of the specie in the market. 

Accounts are kept in floose, mamoodies, and tomands, 100 mamoodies making 
1 tomand.’ Pearls are sold by the abas, a weight equal to about 3J diamond 
grains, or 2,875 dee. gold grains. 

Imports and Exports. —The East India Company had, when a trading com¬ 
pany, a eesident here, with a view of extending the sale of woollens and metals, 
of which they are obliged by their charter to take so large a quantity ; all other 
articles are free for individuals to trade in. The annual average amount of wool- 
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lens sold at this residency for 10 years from 1780 to 1790, was 2608/., on which 
the Joss was about 5 per cent. This, with the expenses of the factory, which was 
during the same period nearly 1400/. a year, and advances made to the Bombay 
cruisers when stationed her#, made an annual loss of upwards of 1800/. per 
annum. The articles sold w'ere broad cloths, long ells and shalloons; in no 
year did fhe sale exceed 7000/., and in one year, 1788, only 93/. 

Since the commercial route from Persia to Trebisond has been re-established, 
the importance of Hush ire an the entrepot for Indian merchandize has much 
diminished. The exports from this place consist of rose water for Bombay; 
wines from Shiraz tor India, Bassora, and the Red Sea, and in tobacco. Cottou- 
stuffs are also in demand. 

Very few of the products of Persia being suitable to the Indian market, the 
returns, have been principally made in Persian and Turkish coins, Venetian 
sequins, German crowns, and gold and silver in bars. About one fifth of the 
imports are estimated to be returned in Persian commodities, consisting of drugs 
of various kinds, carpets, rose-water, otto of roses, Schiraz wine, &c. 

Oimijs is an island not more than G miles long, and about 4 broad, within 
7 miles of the continent, in latitude 27 deg. 12 min. N., nearly opposite to Gom¬ 
broon.’ It was first visited by the Portuguese under Albuquerque in 1508, and 
was then a place of great importance. The king of the island, having heard of 
the conduct of the Portuguese in the neighbouring towns, which they had 
attacked, plundered, and burnt without provocation, made every exertion to 
defend the island ; so that, when the Portuguese entered the harbour, there were 
30,000 men on the island, and in the harbour 400 vessels, 60 of them of consi¬ 
derable bulk, and having 2500 men on board. Albuquerque made an attack 
upon the town, in which he failed, but succeeded in destroying all the shipping. 
In 1514 he returned with a large force, and succeeded in obtaining possession of 
the island, on which he erected a strong fort; and leaving a sufficient garrison, 
proceeded to Goa. The Portuguese encouraged the commerce of the island; 
they built large houses, and strengthened the fortifications; and during the period, 
about 120 years, of their possession, it advanced jn wealth and splendour, and 
was considered one of the richest places in the world. The Portuguese having 
committed outrages on the English shipping and property, the latter agreed to 
join the Persians in an attack upon Ormus. The attack was chiefly conducted 
by the English, and the city and castle surrendered to the English on the 22d of 
April, 1622. On this occasion the English received a proportion of the plunder 
of Ormus, which was very considerable, and a grant of the half of customs at 
Gombroon. After it fell into the hands of the Persians the place was ruined, the 
trade transferred to Gombroon, and scarce any remains are left to ®Jiow that 
Ormus was once the principal entrepot of Indian commerce. 
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The natural productions of the island are sulphur, salt, black shining sand, 
and red earth, for which articles vessels arrive occasionally. • 

Gombroon, which was formerly of great importance, is at present reduced to 
a iishing town, and, is situated on the main, nearly opposite the island of Ormus, 
in latitude about. 27 deg. 10 min. N., and longitude 55 deg. 45 min. E. The 
English obtained permission to settle, a factory here in 1613. About ,1620 the 
Dutch followed their example, and upon the capture of Ormus in 1622 by the 
English and Persians, numbers of merchants resorted here, and the commerce 
greatly increased. It was at that time strongly fortified; the houses were large 
and handsome, but the place was always considered unhealthy. The English 
remained here till 1759, when the factory, then defenceless and totally neglected, 
was attacked and taken by the French. This factory was afterwards re-esta¬ 
blished, but has long since been withdrawn. r 

The total value of exports from India to the Persian Gulf amounted (1838 to 
1840) to from 156,360/. to 158,1207. The greater part of this is for stuffs. In 
1839-40, 38,831 pieces of British dyed calicoes were imported into Bushire and 
Eassora, their value being 11,614/.: 69,421 pieces of other British cot ton'! issues 
of the value of 33,182/. were also imported, forming a total of 44,796/. 

There is a considerable sale of tin, iron in bars, and of French wines. 

One of the most important branches of the trade between Bagdad and Bom¬ 
bay by the Persian Gulf, consists in horses. The cargoes of the numerous Arab 
vessels trading between Bassora and Bombay, consist in a great measure of these 
animals. Bagdad and the surrounding country furnish two-thirds of these. A 
good Arabian horse is worth at Bagdad 40/., and at Bombay 100/. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

BEI.OUCI1ISTAX. 

Belouchistan, formerly a part also of the Persian empire, consists at pre¬ 
sent of a confederation of petty states, lying between the latitudes of 25 and 30 
deg. N., and longitudes 55 and 64 deg. E. Its principal chief is th/it of Kelat, 
to whom the others seem to, but do not, acknowledge submission. 

* The superficies of Belouchistan is estimated at 110,000 geographical square 
miles. The population by Balbi, at 2,000,000 inhabitants. 

That of the chief town, Kelat, by some at 20,000 ; by others at 40,000 inha¬ 
bitants. .The soil is generally dry and unfavourable to agriculture; the Indus 
bathes part of the country; but there are no great rivers flowing through it, and 
the streams are nearly all dried up in summer. There are some tracts of good 
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land which yield indigo, sugar, cotton, grains, and various fruits and vegetables; 

camels and dromedaries thrive in the arid districts, and in the others are found 

» 

buffaloes, and most of the domestic animals of Europe. Bees and silkworms 
thrive; and nearly all the wild beasts and reptiles common to Asia infest the 
forests and jungles: along the shores of the gulf of Oman, many varieties of fish 
abound. There are no towns on th*e sea-coast, and the thinly-scattered popu¬ 
lation live in miserable villages. The port of Thoubar, which is safe and deep, 
has about 300 wretched cabin 3 ; and the excellent harbour of Gouttor, or Gutter 
Bay, has about 150 huts to shelter its inhabitants. 

Manufactures.— »It is stated in a Report of the Bombay Chamber of Com¬ 
merce for 1842, that the several “ specimens received of the manufactures of 
Belouchistan consist chiefly of coarse dyed cotton cloths, of a very inferior 
description, and the prices attached to them are extremely high as compared with 
fabrics of British manufacture. 

The entrepots of Belouchistan are chiefly Posniee, Churbar, Gutter Bay, 
Gwadel, and Sonmeane. 

Po^mee is situated at the bottom of a small bay, formed by Cape Posmee. 
It is small, and chiefly inhabited by fishermen. Caravans from the interior come 
down *to barter tlieir commodities, consisting chiefly of dates, dried hides, 
and cotton, for salt fish, &c., which they carry up the country. Small coasting 
vessels likewise call in here, and dispose of their goods, consisting of ghee, rice, 
&c. Their manner of trade is, when they arrive at a town where there is a 
probability of selling any thing, to go on shore, build abut, and retail their goods, 
taking in return, hides, cotton, 8 cc., and then proceed to the next town. Water 
is to be procured by digging in the sand; but it is very indifferent. A few lean 
goats are to be purchased. Fish are in abundance. 

Ciiurbak Bay is one of the best harbours on the coast. The town is inside 
a low point, where ships may anchor in 4 or 5 fathoms. The buildings consist 
of straggling mat-houses. There are several Banians settled in this place, who 
have a bazaar. A trade is carried on in horses, the breed of which is good, and 
camels, for which they receive in return, rife, ghee, and other articles of food. 
The Portuguese once had a small settlement in this bay, the remains of the town 
being still visible. 

Goats and sheep are to be had at a moderate price; but neither bullocks nor 
fowls can be got ; there are some small gardens, which produce vegetables of 
various kinds. The water is better here than at any other place on the coast, 
and easily procured, being very near the shore. 

Gutter Bay. —At the bottom of this bay is situated a small village, 
chiefly inhabited by fishermen. In crossing the bay from Noa Point, a small hill 
is seen on the opposite shore, near which is an island, at the mouth 01 * a small 
bay, called by the natives Bucket Bunder, where they go to fish. This is 
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said to be one of the places where the pirate vessels from Guzerat used to lie 
in the fair weather season, in order to plunder the dingies, and other smallcraft 
which trade along this coast. 

„ Gw Adel. —Cape Gwadel, in latitude about 25 deg. 4 min. N., and longitude 
63 deg. 12 min. E.', is a peninsula of moderate height, joined to the main by a 
neck of land, about half a mile over. A wall fortified with towers formerly ex¬ 
tended across the isthmus, from one bay to the other, to protect the town from 
assaults by land; the ruins of which, and of a town built with stone, are to be 
seen: but the few inhabitants now live in a village composed of mat-houses, 
situated close under the north side of the cape. They qre chiefly weavers* 
who manufacture such cloths as serve domestic use, and consist of very narrow 
dark checks, and some plain carpets of different colours, but not rough. From 
Cape Jasques to this place, the people call themselves Braodies, and from hence 
to Crotchey, they take the name of Beloochees. There is some difference in 
their language, and perhaps in their religion, though none is to be observed in 
their dress or manners. A few goats, sheep, and fowls are to be purchased. 
The best water is to be got by digging in the sand ; that which is procured from 
the wells in the town being rather brackish. 

Sonmeane. —This harbour, which is near the frontier of Scinde, was lately 
(1842) surveyed by an officer in the Indian navy, who drew up a report on it. 
Large vessels anchor in the bay, in C to 7 fathom water. The holding ground 
being good. The Report alluded to states, 

“ The town or village of Sonmeane is situated on the northern side of the harbour on 
a low range of sandhills, it is without any defence, and the houses consist of an assem¬ 
blage of mud huts having ventilators on the roofs placed towards the prevailing winds, the 
inhabitants appear to be wretchedly poor, with the exception of a few Hindoos, in whom all 
the trade of the place centres ; during our stay at Sonmeane ten large buggalows arrived 
from the following ports, Bombay, Ghorabarree, and Mascate, laden with rice, dates, piece 
goods, bar iron and pig lead, all of which is taken into the interior by Affghan merchants, 
who come down in the fine season to Sonmeane for the purpose of trading. 

“ We had great difficulty in procuring the most trifling supplies. Water is found 
by digging pits in the sand, which is frequently brackish; the pits or holes are about four or 
five feet deep, and are above high-water mark; they soon become exhausted, but when they 
become again filled up with sand, are dug out afresh : there is one well to the northward of 
the town which is built with logs of wood, and yields a tolerable supply, it is used for water¬ 
ing the camels and other cattle belonging to the place and to the different kafilahs that 
halt at Sonmeane. 

“ The breadth at the entrance of the harbour, between the western and the eastern points 
is about 5400 yards, but there is a bar right across it, having breakers on it at all times ; 
the least w-ater we found over the part used by the native vessels, as the channbl across, was 
1£ fathom at low water, springtides, and the channel through the bar, is about 2500 yards 
in length, and the breadth, at the narrowest part, about 300 yards -, it deepens over into a 
channel on the eastern shore, which is about 4f miles in length, and at the broadest part, 
its breadth is about 600 yards, and at the narrowest about 200 yards, terminating at about 
11 mile to the westward of the town of Sonmeane j the large native buggalows anchor at 
the northern end of it, and at high water cross over and anchor near the shore, at about 
mile from*the town.” 
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SEE AM NAVIGATION OK THE IMEDtTEKRAN EAN , LEVANT, BLACK SEA, AND 

DANUBE’. 

The following table exhibit^ the present state of communication, by steam- 
vessels in the Mediterranean, Adriatic, Levant, Black Sea, and Danube. It has 
been carefully compiled from various authorities. 


Table exhibiting the several Routes of Navigation within the Mediterranean Sea. 


No. 


I Place of De- j 
parture. 


2 ( A’cxaudriav 

3 I 

4 I 


Destination. 


Places at which Vessels touch! 
on their Passage. 


D VT15S 
of Depar¬ 
ture. 


of Return. 


; Average Du j 
I ration of j 
Voyage, j 


Companies. 


Athens.Syra. 7 17 27 


Constanti¬ 
nople . 


Ditto.. 


Southampton. 
flRons . 

| I j Marseilles ... 

j Algiers j 0ran . 

I L Toulon 

I Baslia.Toulon. 

I | 

Cadiz.|Marseilles ... 


( Jaffa, Beyrout, Lain aka, V 
J Custel-ltossr>, Rhodes, { \ 

j Scala Nova, Smyrna, £ i 

| L Dardanelles.) I 

j / Rhodes, Chin, Smyrna, -l I 

! i Dardanelles.j j 

Malta, Gibraltar.j 

Bougie, Gigelli, and Stora ....; 


f 3 d. 4 hrs. 'j 
so w > I G°»ng. ( 

20 30 |7d. 11 hrs. j 

L; returning J 


Cherchell, Mostaganem ,) 


i Chei 
l A. 


C.igliuii-| 

Chalous-surO 

hauue 


C mstanti- 
uople ... 


Corfu ... 
Genoa... 

Gibraltar 
Kertch .. 
Leghorn 


Lyons. 


Genoa, 
Porto Torres 

Lyons. 

Alexandria 



every 3 i 
weeks I 

twice a J 
month J 
20 or 25 
Sunday 
5 15 23 
Sunday 
Tuesday 

.! uncertain , 

1 .j dt. 

I f Gibraltar, Malaga, Aline -"1 I 
) ria, Cnrthngcna, Ali- I ! 2 0 7 12 / 

, \ cante, Valencia, Tarrngo-| i 10 22 27) 

1 ( na, Barcelona, & Rosas, J ; 

{ 2 Departures fur Porto'l 
Torres, and 1 for Cagli- y 

» r » . J 

rTournus, Macon, Ville-l 
\ frauche, ana'Trevoux... J 
( Dardanelles, Smyrna, Sca-'i 
J la Nuvn, Rhodes, Custel ( 

) Rosso, Larnaka, Bey- ( 

L rout, and Jaffa.J 

(Dardanelles Smyrna, ) 

\ Chiu, and Rhodes.$ 

Dardanelles, Smyrna, Syra ... 


15 days 
48 hours 
50 do. 


Tuesday 


10 24 


Vienna . 


Malta. 

Cagliari. 

Southampton, 

Odessa. 

Bastia. 


! Dardanelles ami Smyrna. 

{Sinope and Samsonu. 

I rV r arua, Kustendje, Galatz,*] 
Giurgawo, Orsova, Sera- y 
l lin, Pesth.j 




Aix (Savoy).. 
Chalons-sur- 
Saone . 


Marseilles... 


Cephalonia, Zantc, and Patras. 


( Cadiz, Lisbon, Oporto, Vi.) 
\ go, and Falmouth./ 


( Lagnieu, Belley, and Cham- > 
( hfery.} 

{ Trevoux, Villefruuche, Ma i 

con, and Tonrnus.J 

rVienue, Valance, Point-St."] 
^ Esprit, Avignon, Boau* k 
L caire, Turascon, & Arles J 


15 30 

every day 

every 3 i 
weeks /. 

twice o* \ 
month J 
7 17 27 

Tuesday - 

10 20 30 .... 

5 20 i 

Wed. &Prid. : rues.&Thur. 
Monday every 2 days 


every day . | 


48 do. 

48 do. 

20 hours 
12 days 

40 hours 

l Js hrs. going 
\ ,11 returiiing 


French Post-office. 

! (By sailing-vessels to 
■ I Syrian ports, Lar- 
; { naka, &c., and by 
| j steam to Smyrna, 
i ^ &K. 

Austrian Lloyd's. 
English company. 
Frnch. Goverut.Packet 
French company. 
Governt. Packet-boat. 
Ditto. 

Spanish company. 
French ditto. 


2 Frenrb companies. 
1 Spanish ditto. 


8 » 18 28 |3 days 7 hrs.; 

32 hours 


except Suu 
every day | 


ditto 


6 days 
32 hours 

18 do. 


40 do. 

10 hours 


21 hrs. going] 
11 returning 
11 hrs. going 
8 returning 


24 days 


1 

Ro) al Sardinian Navy. 
, ^ French company. 

'i 

Danube ditto. 

Austrian Lloyd’s ditto. 
French Post-office. 
Danube company. 
Ditto. 

Austrian Lloyd’s ditto. 
Russian company. 

Danube ditto. 

English ditto. 
Sardinian ditto. 

Engltkh ditto. 

Russian ditto. 

Tuscan ditto, 
j- French ditto. 

J Ditto. 

Ditto. 


(eontinued) 
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Corfu. 

I 

' ; Marseilles.. 


Place of De- ^ *• Places at which Vessels touch . „„„ * 

p.rmrc D « tu “"™- the* P..«,g„. of ^ 


f\ Constantino- j \ Syra, Smyrna, and Darda- > ! lft 

i pie.'I iiellea ... )\ 8 18 28 

I Corfu j Z :^i!:“r:.“^ h r: ji «****»,. 

, L ... ' \ Naples, Cirita-Vccchla-aJld I *„ , 

'■>» iMalf*.< Marseille. ’ J .’....j 0 18 28 

! rSyracuse, Catania, Messio «. 

i !J nn, Palermo, Naples, Ci-I i - or 

j •••’ n vita - Vecchia, Leliiom.fj 5 13 " 

; , L and Genoa.J i 

0 .... •.! 28 

r jAgile..Celle .{! 

'Algiers .!.| 10 40 30 j 

! Barcelona.... Cette...! 10 20 30 j 

| f Port Vend res, Rosas, llar-"1 ; l 

i j celona, Tarragona, Va- | | . - .. ! . 

Cadiz.. lencia, Alicante, Cartlia- y 1 

• I gena, AUneria, Malaga, | ; 4 

i I L and Gibraltar.J ' 


Average Du¬ 
ration of 
Voyage. 


Companits. 


| Mon. Wed. 
I and Sat. 
i 5 15 25 


40 j 

41 j 

42 ! Marseilles.. 


; rBarceloi 
.! canto, 

• L Jaga, * 

I 

•|. 

r Arles, l?t 
^ Avigm 

L Valenc 


, Carthagena, Ma- 
and Gibraltar.. 


' Arles, lleaiicaire, TaraicoiO 
Avignon, Point St. Esprit, V 
Valence, Vienne.J 


f Leghorn, Civita-Vecchia, ^ 

., t and Naples.J 

1 j Genoa, Leghorn, Civita-~j 
.. . ; I Vecchia, Naples, Paler- I 

:Malta . | mo, Messina, Catania, f' 

1 L and Syracuse. J 


Naples ..... 


I and Syracuse .... 
f Genoa, Leghorn, 

l Civita-Vecchia _ 


1 i OoAVinter f . .f.Vrr No. 39). \ 

I • season... J ! $ (See No. 30) r >u'e as far-i 

1 j November navTC . } as Cadiz, Lisiniu,&Oporto J 


Havre. 1 j 

Naples.i \ 


(Ace No. 39) nu’e as far-j 
as Cadiz, Lishun,AOporto J 
Genoa, Leghorn, & Civita ■> 
Vecchia.J 


#4 L. / Constat.ti- . Tuesday | 

I Odessa .... ./ i noplo. . , j 

45 V Kartell. }.twice a week; 


50 Ratisbou . 
57 


^ Dim. 1 .. 

J ^'iniph" ^ t Sn, 5’ rna a,ltl tl,e Dardanelles 


j V 

Toulon. 


Aj.icoio. j.. 

Algiers.. 


fLussin, Zara, Sehen»ro,1 

Cattarn.< Spalatv'b Lesiua, Curznla, V 

: ^ and Rapusa.J 


r Ancona, Corfu, Patras, and 1 


^ Venice. 

f Constantii o- 
1 i pie. 


‘ Pesth, Semlin, Orsova,^ 
Giurgewo, Galatz, Kus- 5 
I tendje, and Varna. J 


! 1 0 7 11 
' 16 21 27 

:} .... 

12 duys | 

> 1 11 21 

2 12 22 

! 12 do. 

. Tuesday 
Tues. Thury. 
and Sat. 

4 14 24 

Ptiilay 

Mon. \\ ed. 
and Sat. 

6 10 26 

i .... 

1 ^ 

' | 10 hours 

10 do. 

every day 


3£ days 

. 1 11 21 

6 Id 26 

10 do. 

5 15 25 


10 do, 

9 28 

3 7 8 13 17 > 

18 23 27 28 J 
Wednesday Friday 

every day - 

15th of the 30tli of the 
month. mouth. 

72 hours 

50 do. 

Hdo* 

:i ■■■• 

; 10 20 

1 13 

! ... 

] 5 15 43 

i 10 20 30 


, Tuesday 

.twice a week 

j Tuesday 

32 hours 

. • every day 

i .... 

1 

10 do. 

do. 


12 do. 

». 1 11 21 

1 7 17 27 

6 days. 

4 Ilf 

1 16 1 

6 do. 

Sunday 
| Tuesday 

1 Thursday 

8 2* 

Thursday 

Tuesday 

.Sunday 

10 20 

20 hours 
50 do. 

24 do. 

16 do. 

i 5 20 

11 26 

14 days 

| 1 16 

4 19 

8 do. 

iTuea. Thors. 
Saturday 

Mon. Wed. 
& Friday. 

| 9 hours 

■ every 2 days 


12 days t 

! do. 


10 h urs 


3day* 15 bra.'French Post office. 

_ |English company. 

lOdays j French Post-office. 

12 do. Neapolitan company. 

72 hours English Royal Nary. 
J 12 do. i French company. 

51) do. .French Post-office. 

8 do. j French company. 

50 do. | Ditto. 


2 Ditto ditto. 
1 Spanish ditto. 


j Fi ouch & Tuscan comp 

■ French company. 

, D.tt». 


Russian company. 
Ditto. 

1 Bavarian, Wurtcm 
| ( berg, & Genoese do 
Ditto. 

r French Post-office fi 
\ Austrian Lloyd's do 
Austrian Lloyd's ditto. 

jFren<h company 
(Government Packet. 

: French company. 

| 

j Austrian Lloyd’s do 


• To complete the above lines, a direct communication betweon England by way of M.ilta and Asia Minor, Con¬ 
stantinople and Trcbhond, is stated l.y the merchants to be necessary ; and the Oriental Steam Navigation Company 
has accordingly despatched a steam-ship on an experimental voyage. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


ROUTE BY STEAM TO ALEXANDRIA, AND OVERLAND TO S’UF.Z, AND THENCE B 

STEAM-SHIES'TO BOMBAY AND CALCUTTA. 

> 

The following information is condensed from statements prepared for us l 
Mr. Anderson, wlio has been the active promoter of that intercourse. 

“ The present' arrangements for effecting this new communication, commonly calh 
the ‘ Overland Route,’ are as follow : 

“ Two large powerful steam-vessels, the Oriental and Great Liverpool, belonging - 
the Peninsula and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, ply between England and Ale; 
andria, once a month, under contract with her Majesty’s government for the conveyance ■ 
the India, &c. mails. 

“ Ihese vessels depart from Southampton on the 1st of every month, and from Fa 
mouth, where they call to take on board the mails, on the 2d of every month, touching ; 
Gibraltar, and Malta, and receiving at the latter place that part of the mails usually dt 
spatched from Loudon on the 4th of every month, through France, to Marseilles, andthenc 
by a government steamer to Malta. They arrive at Alexandria generally on the 17th c 
every mouth ; here the mails, passengers, and goods, in transit for India, &c., are landec 
and conveyed l»y the canal of Alexandria, the Nile, and across the desert of Suez, to tl; 
Red Sea at Suez, where the steam-packets of the East India Company, despatched frot 
Bombay on the 1st of every month, with the mails for Europe, are in waiting to receive tl. 
mails for all India, and the passengers destined for Bombay. Steamers of the Poninsul 
and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, and of the Hon. East India Company, hav 
also now begun to ply occasionally between Suez, Aden, Ceylon, Madras, and Ca 
rutta; and by the Oriental Company’s steamers, packages, as well as passengers, are ri 
ceived and forwarded to and from England and Ceylon, Madras and Calcutta. 

“ The mails from India tor Europe are despatched by the East India Company’s steair 
vessels from Bombay, on the 1st of every month, except the months of June, Juh 
and August, when they are despatched about eight days earlier to allow for the great* 
length of the passage to Suez, occasioned by the sonth-west monsoon. These steamer 
usually arrive at Suez from the 19tli to the 22d of every month; and the mails ar 
passengers being conveyed fioross Egypt to Alexandria, are there embarked in tl 
Oriental Company’s vessels before mentioned. These depart from Alexandria for Englar 
about the 22d to the 2(>th of every month, varying according to the time of arrival c 
the East India Company’s steamer at Suez. Touching at Mai to, where that portion c 
the correspondence, directed 4 via France,’ is lknded, and despatched to Marseilles by 
British government steamer, and usually arrives in London about two days in advanc 
of the heavier and larger portion of the mails brought by the Oriental Company’s steamer 
to Falmouth—these steamers, after landing that part of the mails at Falmouth, procee 
to the Mother-bank quarantine station ; and thence, after a detention of a day or two t 
Southampton, where the passengers are disembarked, the cargo landed, and the vesse 
prepared to start again for Alexandria on the 1st of the following month. 

“ Such is a brief outline of the present state and arrangements of what is called th 
‘ Overland Route to India,’ which can only as yet be considered in an early stage c 
its infancy. Measures are hr active progress for rendering the communications by tlii 
route more comprehensive, as well as more frequent; and when the vastness of the fielc 
of enterprise is contemplated, it seems presumptuous either to attempt to predict, the precist 
rate of its progress, or to prescribe limits to its future development. * 

“ .The communications bv this route have, however, already become of sufficieiv 
magnitude and national importance to render any measure, calculated to ensure their per- 
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lnanency aud security, deserving of the serious attention of the government, and of the 
active solicitude of the public, both of this country aud of India. 

“ The number of rovers despatched 'from and received at the Bombay post-office, to 
and from Europe, via Egypt, during the year 1842, was upwards of one million. The 
correspondence by this route has quadrupled in less than five years, and still continues 
rapidly on the increase.” 

The transit through Egypt is protected by Mehemet Ali, and it is regulated 
in accordance with the following letter from Boghos Bey: ,, 

“ To Mr. Arthur Anderson, a Managing Director of the Peninsula and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company, dated Alexandria, Sept. 15, 1841. 

“ Sir,—The house of Briggs and Co. having transmitted to me, on the 10th inst., your 
memoir to his highness the Viceroy beari ig the same date, together with a translation of 
the commission of which you are the bearer, on behalf of the Peninsula ar.d Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company, 1 have made it my duty to submit the same to his highness. 

“ On the part of the Viceroy, I have the honour to inform you that Ins intentions are 
to favour, for the general interests of commerce, the transit of merchandize to and from the 
Indies by the Mediterranean. 

“ The memoir above mentioned, and to which you have subsequently added an expla¬ 
natory note, may be divided into two distinct heads :— 

“ 1. The transit duty in favour of Egypt. 

“ 2. The means of transport, depots, and the requisite security. 

“ Ou the first head his highness declares that he desires not to make it a question of 
money; that the Peninsula and Oriental Company, honoured as it is by the Royal 
Charter of her Britannic Majesty, lias so much of his confidence, that it shall be authorized 
to carry on the transit (operer le transit) for one year complete from the 1st January to 
the 31st December, 1842,* taking note of the values; and that ou the expiration of that 
term, the company, througli the means of their agents here, may make payment to the 
treasury of such as it, the company, may consider to be due, which sum shall, never¬ 
theless, be susceptible of modifications for succeeding years, in such manner as the nature 
of circumstances may point out. 

“ With regard to the second head, it is his highness’s intention that ihe charges of 
transport shall be rendered as light as possible ; that—necessary precautions being taken to 
prevent merchandize declared in transit for Europe from being opened and sold in this 
country or in Turkey —the hire of camels shall be fixed, and that of vessels of the country 
shall be regulated according to the present rates of freight on the Nile ; and desiring to 
render at his own cost the routes between Suez and Cairo, and between Cosseir and Kenneli 
more practicable, his highness will attend to such indications as he may receive to that 
effect. His highness will also furnish such military posts and escorts as may be necessary 
to afford perfect security to the transit. But the arrangements connected with these objects 
being susceptible of considerable detail, the company’s agents may be instructed as to 
the carrying of them out, together with such as may be pointed out by the viceroy. 

“ Accept, sir, the assurances of my highest consideration. 

“ BOGHOS YOUSSOUFF.” 

“ Thus was an arrangement, of no mean importance to the interests of commerce, settled, 
through the clear-sightedness and prompt decision of Mehemet Ali, in a few days, which 
probably might, and would have oacupicd years of regular diplomatic intervention with the 
Porte. It is here cited with a view to snow that a fair and liberal proposal for the far 
more important object of permanently securing the transit of the mail communications 
through Egypt would now, in every probability, meet with an equally prompt aud favour¬ 
able reception.”' 

* The experimental period thus granted has, by a subsequent arrangement, been agreed to 
commence from the date of arrival at Suez of the company’s first vessel stationed in the Indian 
Seas, and accordingly commenced on the arrival of the Hindostan at Suez on the 10th February, 
1843. In the reran time, one or two cargoes of Indigo and other Indian produce have been brought 
by sailing-vessels to Suez, passed through Egypt at the half percent transit duty established under 
Mr. Anderson’s arrangement, and shipped from Alexandria to Europe, chiefly to Trieste, 
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The following Regulations to facilitate the transit of all sorts of merchandize 
through Egypt from Europe and Turkey to India, or vice versa, have lately been 
published : viz.— 

Art. I. In order to avoid confusion, and to render the transit service more effective, 
the government of his highness will^ppoint at Alexandria, at Ca\ro, and at Suez, maga¬ 
zines apart and separate from the principal custom-house, wherein all the packages which 
pass through Egypt in transitu, nfUst be deposited. The governor will also nominate 
officers specially eliargod to superintend this transit service. 

2. All merchandize deposited in the transit custom-house must be accompanied, on the 

part of the receivers, by a declaration specifying the marks, contents, and value; and after 
having been sealed with wax or lead by the officers appointed for this purpose, the above- 
mentioned merchandize may be sent to its destination. , 

3. The merchandize in transitu must be transported on arrival at Cairo to the maga¬ 
zines reserved for this service, in order to verify whether or not the seals are intact. 

4. At the port of embarkation the collector of customs will give a certificate that the 
exportation of merchandize has been effected, and this document will serve as a discharge for 
the custom-house officer where the importation may have taken place. 

5. The baggage of travellers deposited at the transit custom-house, to be passed 
through Egypt, may be forwarded without being opened; but such baggage as shall not 
have been deposited in this custom-liouse will be subject to search should the custom-house 
officers think necessary. 

6. The transit duty will be one-half per cent on the declared value, and must he 
paid at Alexandria for the merchandize landed, at this port and for that landed at Sues. 
In case of fraud being manifested, either in the denomination or valuation of the merchan¬ 
dize, the custom-house, after having proved the fraud by opening the packages, will charge a 
duty of 10 per cent. It is understood that the merchandize which remains in the country 
will pay the duties established by treaty. 

7. In order to preserve the route betwixt Cairo and Suez as free as possible from dis¬ 
order and contraband, and in order that the governor may be responsible for its security, it 
is prohibited to^my individual whatever to undertake the transport of merchandize or tra¬ 
vellers’ luggage in transitu, without a special authorization and a guarantee for the good 
conduct of those employed in this service. 

(Signed) BOGHOS JOUSSOUFF. 

Alexandria, May 26, 1843. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

CANAL FROM THE MEDITERRANEAN TO THE RED SEA. 

Meiiemet Ali has had for some years in view, the opening of a ship canal 
between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea; and he accordingly employed an 
able French engineer, M. Linant, to report on the same. 

Translation of an Extract from M. Linant’s Report. 

“ It is well known by the levellings, which were taken with great care during the 
occupation of Egypt by the French army, and confirmed by the engineers who have worked 
at the embankments of the Nile, and also by many repeated observations marie during my 
numerous journeys through the Isthmus of Suez, that the level of the Red Sea is higher 
than that of the Mediterranean, and that it has, at one time, covered the Isthrrius. 

“ This difference of height is during high water at Suez,' 9.907 metres (32 feet) above 
the low tides (which are scarcely perceptible) of the Mediterranean. 
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“ The topographical position of the place shows, that from the Red Sea to a distance 
of about 22,000 metres (about 71,500 feet), the spot where the ancient canal was re-dug 
by Amrou, or where the canal of the Prince of the Faithful still exists, it is only necessary 
to dig this canal to a depth of 2.90 metres (8 feet 10 inches), when there would be at 
once established a current of water towards the Mediterranean ; because at the end of this 
distance you enter the |>ed of the Bitter Lakes, now c dry, which are there about 5 metres 
(16 feet 4 inches) lower than the Red Sea. From thence the ground becomes lower and 
lower, as far as the point which separates the Bitter lakes from the lake Timsa/i, where the 
ground for a distance of about 6000 metres (*.bout 19,500 feet) is at its greatest eldvation, 
0.50 (194 inches) above the level of the sea ; the soil is here sandy. Next come the basin 
of the lakes Timsah, much lower than the Red Sea, and wjjjcli is covered by the waters of 
the Nile dining the inundations. 

“ The distance between this lake and the low marshy swamps of FA-Karesh is, at the 
most, only 3000 metres (about 9750 feet), and the land is not more tliaif one metre (3 feet 
3 inches) higher than the Red Sea ; this ground is also sandy. 

“ Leaving the basins of the lake Simsah, and passing behind the hill of Chek Amedek, 
near which the canal of the Pharaohs, above mentioned, must have passed, we find the 
ground is nearly every where on a level with the Red Sea as far as Kl-Karesh. 

“ From thence to near Dcts-el- Cassah, and afterwards in a direction towards jfir-tl- 
Iiivietar, we follow the traces of the ancient canal, in a direct line from one sea to the 
other, the ground being all sandy and much lower than the Red Sea. From thence to the 
ground which is inundated, during the floods of the Nile, by the waters of the Lake of 
Manzaleh, there is again found a bed, or sort of excavation, or sandy valley, which may 
probably have been the ancient canal. From thence to the entrance of Tineh, pairing 
between Faramah and the ruins of Pclusium, the land is 9 metres (29 feet 6 inches) lower 
than the Red Sea. This line should be followed in opening a communication between. the 
one sea and the other, all this ground having been deposited by the sea, as I shall pre¬ 
sently show, it is only necessary to create a current of water in those parts which are not 
already deep enough in order to cleanse them sufficiently, and get rid of the marine deposits 
which are formed there. 

“ The declivity obtained by the difference of level of the two seas, and the body of water 
employed, would easily form a channel through this soil. A small canal would, in the first 
instance, alone be requisite to ensure eventually a larger one. 

Estimate of the Expense of Labour necessary to Cut and Construct the proposed CanaL 

Stonework. 

Piersa and Suez, all included ...... 1,200,000 piasters. 

Excavations and Embankments. 


From Suez to the Bitter Lake, a quarter, 

under water.' 

At 2 piasters a day, superintendence inn'uded 


Between the Bitter Lakes and the Timsah 
Lakes, eartVf *ndy. 


Between the Timsah Lake and El-Karesli,earth 
sandy. 


Dike at Onadee, 1 man completing 1 metre 

Dike at Das-ei-Bassah. 

Dike at Manzaleh. 

Total of excavations and embankments. 
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“ We ought to begin by making at Suez, at the bottom of the port, nearly to where 
we find the remains of the ancient jetty, made at the entrance of the canal, two embank¬ 
ments or piers, leaving between each an opening which should form the section of the canal 
to be dug. The canal to be dug to a distance of 22,000 metres (71,500 feet), at a width 
of 40 metres (130 feet), and at a depth of at least 3 metres (9 feet 9 inches) ; then to dig 
from the end of the Bitter Lakes to the lake Tims ah.* Then to clear out the land be¬ 
tween the Lake Timsah and El-Kareslq being, as stated before, a distance of 6000 metres 
(19,500 feet), leaving only a width of 10 metres (32 feet 6 inches) ; this land being sandy 
towards the west of the lake Timsah, there must be a dike to prevent the waters from 
spreading over the cultivated lands of Egypt. At the Das-el-Ballah there must be a simi¬ 
lar dike, to prevent the waters spreading themselves in the canals of the same name, in the 
Lake of Manzaleh. Abo in the inundated lands about Pelusium and Faramah there must be a 
dike constructed at tips same time, in order to prevent the waters spreading themselves over 
the lake ; the hollow made by forming this dike will form the course the canal. 

“ These works being terminated, the canal shut between the two embankments at Suez 
should be opened with great precaution, oidy to letting the waters flow in little by little, so that 
they may take the course intended for them; arid, forming their own bed, these waters will 
pass thwiugh 22,000 metres (71,500 feet) of the canal so dug, and will enter the basins 
of the Bitter Lakes, where the declivity of the waters will give them an impetus or swiftness, 
that will both deepen and widen the canal, carrying into the basin of the Bitter Lakes the 
earth and sand of these places; and as the bottom is in some places 16 metres (52 feet) 
deeper than the Red Sea, there will be no fear that the latter may be filled up. This basin 
being filled from the sea, the water will flow through the communication established between 
these basins and the lake Timsah. It will become deeper, as the canal near Suez has 
deepened of itself. The Timsah lake being full, the waters will flow through the commu¬ 
nication dug between this lake and El-Karesh, and at length find their way into the Medi¬ 
terranean. 

“ In this manner, by the Onadee or Manzaleh there is no fear of inundating Egypt; 
because the waters of the canal, after taking their natural course, will have nearly the same 
general fell as those of the Nile during its inundation ; and thus, from the dike at Onadee 
to that of Das-el-Bullah, there will l>e a rise; of only 2 metres (6 feet 6 inches) at the first, 
and less at the second. At the dike of the Manzaleh they will be at the same elevation as 
the river at Damietta, where a dike of a metre high is necessary to prevent the waters 
overflowing the land. At the dike of Onadee the level of the land, is two metres lower than 
the level of the Red Sea ; and in consequence of the inclination of the canal, the water will 
be 4 metres (13 feet) lower than the water at Suez; thus at Onadee the land will be 2 metres 
higher than the waters of the canal, after it has taken its natural course. 

“ The dimensions of this canal 4 between the embankments, will be- 

In length, supposing it to reach to the Mediterranean.. 

In breadth, at the surface. 

Mean breadth. v .. 

Depth . 

Section from where the impetus is. t.... 

“ The canal through the lakes and neighbourhood will take the form which the accidental 
position of the land may give it; but these dimensions will be those requisite for the rise of 
the water, and the fall will not undergo any material alterations. 

“ It will be seen that by an outlay of 3,750,000 francs, and by employing paid men in¬ 
stead of soldiers, the work could easily be done. 

RECAMTUI.ATION. 

Cost of embankments. 13,800,000 

Cost of works . 1,200,000 

Total in piasters. 15,000,000 

In francs . 3,450,000 

300,000 

- 3,750,000 fraucs. 

In sterling money ... £ 150,000 

* The ground which separates the two lakes. 

3 K 


metres. 


ft. 

in. 

180,852 equal to 587,769 

0 

50 

»> 

162 

6 

40 

»> 

130 

0 

9 

»» 

29 

3 

3G9 

»« 

11,993 

0 
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“ Iu not paying the men, but employing the army, doubling the work as before, it 
would only require 3,000,000 francs, and 9583 men’s labour for 360 days. 

“ Three objections may be raised to this mode of constructing the canal. r - 

The first is, that the level of the Red Sea, at the bottom of the Gulf of Sue/, being 
higher than that of the Mediterranean, the phenomenon may be but accidental, and in this 
case, the communication of the water being free, tSie level of the Red Sea would be low¬ 
ered, and the current naturally disappear or diminisji, as the canal became filled. 

“ The second objection is, that- the Ro<l # Sea being so much higher than the Mediterra¬ 
nean, the water, if it had a free passage, would rush towards the Mediterranean, and would 
cause a diversion, and destroy the embankments. 

“The third is, that on the Egyptian and Pelusian coast, no port or bay could be formed, 
and that the port of Suez being filled with sandbanks, vessels could not be navigated. 

“ The primary "objection at first seems reasonable enough, but on ,reflection we sec no¬ 
thing to fear. Throughout tile Isthmus of Suez we remark reefs of shells, which are 
exactly similar to the accretions or collections on the sea-shore : and from which circum¬ 
stance we should be led to infer that they were deposited bv tin- action of the seu, when 
there was a communication between Suez and Faramah: but as the like deposits are found 
in the Bitter Lakes, at the level of the lied Sea, and those at F.l-Karesh, Bir-el-l>evietar, 
and Abou-rok, are much lower, it seems to prove that siu-h deposits must have come from 
the lakes, when they were full of water ; and also when there existed an artificial communica¬ 
tion from one sea to the other ; for if this circumstance had arisen from a natural and free 
communication, these reefs of shells must have followed the inclination or declivity of the 
Red Sea to the Mediterranean. 

“ The examination or survey of the land goes to show, that in remote periods, or which 
no history exists, that there has been a free communication between the two seas. There¬ 
fore the question is, what has formed the isthmus, and intercepted the communication? I 
have carefully examined the ground, and there is nothing to warrant our attributing its 
formation to the upheaving of the soil between the Red and Mediterranean Seas, nor be¬ 
tween Suez and the Bitter Lakes, the only places higher than the Red Sea. It has again 
been said, that the interruption of the communication between the two seas is caused by the 
action of the easterly winds filling up the passage, and so forming the isthmus. We have 
always held very monstrous ideas about the encroachments of these sands, hut in reality 
they are but in a trifling degree of an aggressive natiu-e. They could never have had any 
effect, for if there has been a communication (which appears certain), wherefore is it filled 
up? There could have been no powerful current (and one can hardly believe this to have 
been the case), for wherever traces of like communications are visible, a current is invariably 
found ; and there must have been a more powerful one here, on account of the difference of 
level, if these two seas have always been in their present condition. But it is to be observed, 
that in many places the Mediterranean lias retired. In the Red Sea, at the bottom of the 
two gulfs of Suez and Akaba, the contrary has been remarked, especially at Akaba. There 
are at the latter place the remains of a town, ‘ Astab,’ of which a portion is now under 
water. Besides, almost everywhere in the winding of the Red Sea there is visible, at a 
short distance from the edge of the water, a reef of flat stones, covered with corals, over 
which flows 2 metres of water; and under it (the reef being simply a projection) about 10, 
19, and 20 metres, with a bottom of sand. This reef of level rocks appears to me to have 
been the original boundary of the Red Sea. Towards the north there is more water at the 
present time on this bank than towards the south. One may almost decide that the Red 
Sea is higher at Suez than nearer the Straits of Babelmandel; which fact may be explained 
by the action of the winds from the Indian Ocean, which ingulf the waters in the Red Sea, 
and cause them to flow towards the north; whilst the winds which prevail at the further 
end of the gulf, coming from the north-west, do not sweep equally over the whole length 
of the Red Sea, and therefore cannot counterbalance the action of the wind of the ocean 
forcing the waters into the gulf. 

“ Th? result of the foregoing observations may be as follows:—If the Red Sea be 
indeed higher at the further end of the Gulf of Suez than it is at. Babelmandel, in open¬ 
ing for it a communication with the Mediterranean, the level will decrease, and, in fact, 
might become equal to that of the Mediterranean, so that there would be no declivity 
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m the canal of communication between the two seas, which would be a great incon¬ 
venience. But if the waters are driven back by the action of the wind to the further end 
of tfte gulf, the whole level of the Red Sea will not be higher than that of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. But in order that such a phenomenon might ensue, there should be an equilibrium 
between the power of the wind which impels the particles of water cast into the end of the 
gulf, and the pressure of these particles^ accumulated at the end of the gulf, and raised to 
a height of 9.907 where they are higher than the Mediterranean. Without this oc¬ 
currence Jhe waters of the Red Sea would recover their level in the whole basin as far as 
the ocean, which is supposed to be at the same level as the Mediterranean; thus an 
open and unconfined communication being established between the two seas—if the Red 
Sea descend from the level, the* speed would always remain the same, while the pre¬ 
ceding calculation proceeds from the height of the Red Sea above the Mediterranean, 
and that this height of the accumulated waters arises from the impulse given by the winds, 
which would give the same speed. Therefore, whether the Red Sea may be entirely ele¬ 
vated above the level of the Mediterranean, or merely at the end of the gulf, there will 
be always a speed in the canal equal to that which has been calculated, as arising from 
the difference of the level of the water at Suez and Pelusium. As to the second objection, 
it, has Veen frequently repeated, and even by persons of talent it lias been explained, but 
without examination. 

“ As all the rivers which flow into this vast reservoir, carry their waters there, when 
swelled by winter torrents and melted snow, how, then, could a quantity of water so small, in 
comparison, as that which would be poured in by the projected canal, cause the slightest dif¬ 
ference ? In one year this canal would pour into the Mediterranean 8,014,253,140 metres. 
The surface of the Mediterranean having been computed at 2,459,343,734,475 square 
inches, it follows that this quantity of water would not cause an elevation of 0.0003 per 
annum—a mere nothing and again, on the supposition that the Mediterranean neither 
ebbs nor flows, and that the evaporation remains the same with a much larger quantity of 
water. Wo see, then, that the fears on this grown! are quite puerile. 

“ As to the third objection—that, respecting the port, it is more important. It is true 
that tlie side of the “ emliracliure” of the Pelusian Branch has no shelter ; and that 
although the anchorage may be good, nevertheless vessels are not secure; but when tlie 
communication canal is open, the alteration of the course of water will force an entrance 
to the sea for this canal, and straits like those of the Dardanelles or Gibraltar may be 
formed. Even under the most unfavourable circumstances there would be sure to be a 
passage at least as deep as that of the branch of Damictta or of Rosetta, because the 
declivity of the canal will be like that of the Nile at high tides, and will continue with¬ 
out change like the Nile. 

“ The entrance to the caiial # will not lie encumbered as the mouth of the Nile, for 
the canal will neither have mud nor weeds; thus in the most unfavourable circum¬ 
stances we can always count upon having at least 13 feet of water. The boats of the 

—steamers and vessels of moderate draughts, alone fit for the navigation of the 
Red Sea, could always enter the canal without aiifehoruig in the bay, and without being 
obliged to do so. There might bo a port in the eanal itself—at the lakes of Timsah or 
El-Karesh. After all, if a port is wanted, it could easily be constructed (the canal being 
once established), and a stone breakwater might be placed on the self-formed bar, which 
would at once form a protection or shelter for such vessels as might be obliged to anchor 
going out qf the canal. It would cost about 2,500,000 piasters. The sluices placed 
there to deepen the narrow channel would be useless; for if destroyed, the sandbank 
which is formed there would be reproduced in the sea, on account of the peculiar form¬ 
ation of the bottom of the sea, and jlie effect of tides on the Egyptian coasts : for a 
distance of more than two leagues from the bank the bottom is level, with not above from 
15 to 18 feet of water. As to the port at Suez, the deposits being nothing but sand, 
when the current for the opening of the canal shall be established, those will be easily 
removed; in case it should be found necessary, at a later period, to dig the morrow chan¬ 
nel on account of the tides, a dam, independently of the canal of communication, might be 
established.” 
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A Statement, showing the highest and the lowest Prices, per Winchester Quarter, of the 
several Descriptions of Com respectively grown at each of the Places mentioned, and 
for each Year, as far back as can be obtained, from the Returns received from her 'Ma¬ 
jesty’s Consuls abroad. 


YEARS. ! Description of f Oorn grown. Prices. | Y E A*R S. Description of Corn gTown. 


Prices. 


Wheat 


1833. 


1884. 


1838. 



highest, lowest.^ 

ODESSA. 

s. d. s. if.! 

< hard. ! 

!l S 17 13 j 

( solt. 

19 9 15 9 ! 




12 9 6 7 1 


11 1 s 11 ! 

5 hard.! 

22 0 14 1 1 

‘‘ { soft.! 

19 10 12 1 ; 


. 

Rye. 


Bjrley . 


I'O! 


i ! Rye., 

> 'Barley .! H 

t Oats.I I* 

10 
14 
9 
8 


f! Wheat.{JS*.- 


jRye... 

. ! Barley. 

I Oats..! 10 


7 

0 

7 

14 

12 

7 


r 


Wheat . 


f hard.j ‘22 10 


5 7 
5 10 
7 0 


?| 

« 1 

5 ! 

4 1839. 
3 ! 

8 0 

I 1 2 
12 0 i 

0 G ;iS40.. 
5 10 . 

5 10 
14 5 ; 

II 
4 
4 


33 

33 

23 


4 

4 

5 

15 0 
15 0 
5 7 

5 1 

8 


1841. 


1842. 


{"! Wheat. 
I Rye., 


l»oft 

< | Rye. 1 i# 

Barley.. 9 

L Oats.: 7 

f Wheat f hard .! *1 

Rye.I 

j Barley.. 

{Oats. 

r!\ ju i >U bf 5 hard 18 10 

Whc8t .{soft.I 18 8 

Rye.! 0 1 

Barley .j 0 1 

Oats . 7 1 

The war with! 

/ hard. Tur ^y ™«- 

i soft peuded all ope lw . Jfl 

lk80lt .rations of trade. 11 * 30 

lerEr-EEEi-W*/?";"* 

I Black Sea, dur- lflQO 

,ing this year. 

r Wheat i hard . 

I l " ( soft. no returns re- 

i ,Rye. ceived 

I j Barley. this year. 

L,Oats.. 

f! Wheat 5 hard .! Mil 

| Wlieat .{soft.! 34 0 

■< Rye. 19 4 

Barley .! 12 9 

t. Oats. : 9 ii 

f Wh«At i hitrd . 33 8 

I , W “ eU .{ Mott.j u 

< Rye.| 

I Barley. 

L Oats. 

r wheat.| ^ r t ' 1 ” 


.Uof« d ::::: 

Rye. . . 

Barley.. 

Oats. 

. 

Rye. 

, Barley... 8 

Oats.i 11 

Wheat /hard.! 30 

Rye.j 23 

Barley . j 15 

Oats.! 10 

Wheat t ,,ard .I 29 

. eat .I soft. 32 11 

H ye. 22 7 

Barley. 14 5 

Oats .. . 14 0 

.Ur.:-.:::::::! 7. I 

Rye. ! 21 lo 

Barley.! 13 7 

Oats. 19 3 


highest, lowest. 
*. rf. it. d. 

22 11 15 10 

not quoted 
10 1 6 6 

8 5 4 8 

9 11 5 10 

31 8 10 8 

t.ot quoted 
17 1 7 0 

7 10 4 10 

7 10 4 10 


1833. 


13 

« 

9 


2 
7 

44 10 


Rye. ,13 to 

Barley. 

LiOats. 

f!“.{Eft.::::::;-.. 

< Rye. 33 » 

I Barley. 1 S3 7 

I'Oat.. 17 fi 

! Wheat.I ha " 1 .( « 0 

i l soft. 3110 

1 I S9 0 

L Oats. 

f Wh “*. {tT :::::: 

■ 1 Rve. 

L (>•». 

. {%n.:::::: 

Rye. 

I Barley... 

L Oat.. 


14 0 

14 0 
8 5 
4 II 
7 0 

15 8 
10 10 
12 1 

4 ID 
4 10 
18 10 
18 8 


>1835. 

I 

1836., 


11837. 
1838. 


1839.. 

1810.. 


1841.. 

1842.. 


7 I 
7 I 

7 !>*»■ 

4 1 
0 ! 
b 
4 
4 
0 


f Wheat . 
i Barley . 
$ Wheat . 
\ Barley 
4 Wheat . 
( Barley 
f Wheat . 
i Barley 
\ Wheat . 
$ Barley . 
J Wheat . 
I Barley . 
C ' Wheat . 
{ Barley . 
t Wheat.. 
{ Barley.. 
t Wueat, 
{ Barley . 

I Wheat. 
1 Barley . 
Wheat . 
Barley . 
Wheat. 
I; Barley . 
f!Wheat. 
L Barley . 


PATRAS. 


,1835. 

II83C., 


15 4 l 


1837. 

1838. 


1839. 


22 7 
29 9 

not quoted 

23 » 9 6 

9 5 7 1. 

17 ,0 7 7 

22 11 14 5 j 1840 . 

not quoted 
10 8 7 2 

8 10 5 5 

9 7 6 7 i' 


11841., 

I 

1842., 


r Wheat. 
I Barley . 
f !Wheat . 
I ; Barley . 
( j Wheat . 
1 Barley . 
f |Wheat . 
.Barley . 
Wheat . 

; Barley . 
! Wheat . 
Barley . 
{Wheat. 
Barley . 
Wheat. 
Barley . 
f j Wheat. 
\ Barley . 


SYRA. 


48 2 
24 1 
38 7 
19 2 


20 5 
19 2 
31 5 
27 8 
44 0 
30 2 

26 5 
18 10 
33 11 
25 2 
38 11 
30 2 
44 0 
35 2 
44 0 
30 2 
40 3 

27 8 
40 3 
27 8 


17 
49 

18 
22 
20 


28 11 
22 7 
44 0 
14 2 
43 8 
13 10 
39 7 
16 4 
39 7 
10 4 


26 8 
21 9 

10 II 
7 4 

7 4 
24 11 
23 II 
16 2 
10 8 

6 10 
21 4 
21 4 
16 10 

11 8 

8 9 
19 4 

19 11 

20 5 
12 9 
11 ft 


24 1 
10 10 
20 ft 
10 9 


13 10 
21 4 

16 4 
23 10 

16 4 

30 2 
27 8 

31 ft 
18 10 
27 8 

17 7 
30 2 
16 4 


27 10 
5 


no 'returns 
received. 


{continued) 
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YEARS. Description of Corn grown. 


YEARS.i Description of Corn grown. ! 


BALON1CA. 


highest. lowest. 
#. d. a. rf.l 


Barley...! 22 


MISSOLONGHI. 


I Ml. 4 Barley. 

I Oats... 


1842 . ■{ ’ Barley . 

L Oats.... 


J ; Wheat . 
’ i {Barley . 

f - Wheat . 
’ v. {Barley . 

/ iWheat . 
‘ 11 Barley . 


. 28 

0 

15 

6 

j 13 

4 

12 

1 

. 10 

0 

.9 

3 

J 8 

0 

•7 

1 

•( *3 

0 

17 

0 

. 12 

0 


■ r > 

.| 10 

5 

4 

9 

■; 8 

10 

4 

0 

. 25 

10 

17 

3 

• i 11 

1 

10 

1 

•; L 1 

1 

8 

3 

-i h 

1 

8 

3 

: 33 

1 

23 

3 

• | 13 

nil 

0 

11 

4 

-( 11 

7 

11 


•; 3 7 

6 

26 

9 

. 21 

H 

12 

3 

. 14 

10 

11 

9 

. 10 

4 

8 

9 

35 

5 

15 

10 

J 15 

10 

10 

1 

- 14 

1 

7 

0 

6 

3 

6 

3 

. 2? 

4 

16 

6 

. 13 

5 

M 

8 

9 

9 

7 

4 

1 “ 

9 

6 

u 

J « 

5 

31 

5 

34 

0 

15 

1 

40 

3 

25 

2 

.! 22 

7 

16 

4 

•' 40 

3 

28 

11 

. ( *22 

7 

15 

1 

i 

37 

8 

31 

5 

.] 25 

2 

18 

10 

.; 3u 

4 

*27 

8 

25 

2 

15 

0 

.1 31 

0 

25 

2 

. 22 

1 

7 

13 

0 

1 

J 29 

4 

27 

5 

•! 17 

11 

15 

2 

. 12 

U 

10 

8 

• 27 

5 

25 

11 

. 15 

2 

13 

8 

.1 13 

3 

11 

5 

• ! 26 

10 

23 

7 

•1 H 

1 

12 

8 

• : n 

3 

10 

7 

l • 

i 

30 

6 

21 

0 

.! 11 

0 

7 

6 

.; 25 

6 

20 

0 

12 

0 

7 

6 

35 

9 

20 

0 

. 20 

0 

7 

6 

is, received 
. 60 0 

26 

9 

.! 30 

0 

10 

0 

.1 70 

4 

40 

0 

.1 30 

0 

20 

0 

• j 53 

0 

30 

0 

.j 37 

0 

15 

0 

55 

0 

37 

6 

27 

0 

18 

4 


no rcturna'reccivcd. 


• | Parley } . no returns received. 

r Wheat. 00 o 

* l Barley. 38 0 

... no returns received. 

f Wheat. 54 0 

* \ Barley. 30 0 

t Wheat. 00 0 

'i Baxley. *27 o 

TUNIS. 

r; Wheat. 31 10 

• \ Barley. 12 *2 


Wheat.. 60 


f I Wheat 
i {Barley 

J Wheat 

l ; Barley 
/ Wheat 
\ ' Harley 
r Wheat 
\ Barley 
j j Wheat 
\ Barley 
1 {Wheat 
\ 1 Barley 
r ; Wheat 
\ Barley 
( Wheat 
l ; Barley 


highest, lowest. 

1 •• d. g. d. 
j 60 6 25 10 


(>*".{Key 

.{5X 


Barley... 16 

Wheat. 50 


82 

4 

40 

0 

31 

10 

16 

8 

65 

0 

40 

0 

26 

0 

19 

6 

57 

4 

27 

9 

27 

2 

9 

7 

32 

8 

2'» 

0 

13 

4 

7 

4 

28 

2 

16 

0 

9 

l 

5 

1 

25 

0 

15 

7 

9 

7 

4 

0 

26 

8 

16 

3 

12 

3 

7 

6 

29 

7 

21 

7 

16 

9 

7 

2 

50 

4 

31 

4 

26 

8 

14 

3 

48 

6 

22 

10 

25 

8 

20 

0 


Wheat.|) 

Barley. (no 

Wheat.lY i 

Barley..j ' 

! Wheat.I 87 

Barley. 38 


no returns re¬ 
ceived. 


1842 .{.Buriey 


87 3 72 8 

38 0 ‘29 1 

no returns re- 
received. 


TRIPOLI. 

no returns received. 


5 !Wheat . 
‘ ( Barley . 


86 

5 

36 

0 

43 

3 

18 

0 

117 

0 

22 

L 

54 

0 

9 

9 

85 

0 

40 

6 

40 

6 

21 

7 

108 

0 

29 

6 

63 

0 

14 

8 

72 

0 

34 

0 

36 

0 

27 

0 


11834. 

1835. 


no returns rilceived. 


no returns rs- 

1 (Wheat. r ceived. 

' ( ! Barley. J 

\ Wheat. 

f Barley.No returns have 

i J (Wheat. been received 

‘ l : Barley. for these last 

I {Wheat. three years. 

I Barley. 

! TANGIER. 

( \ Wheat. 10 9 0 1 

; Barley. 6 8 4 2 

1 Wheat. 16 7 7 6 

‘ > (Barley. 11 8 4 1 


Wheat. 18 3 


Barley. 10 0 

Wheat.{ 26 8 

Barley.J 15 6 


no returns received. 


r Wheat. 46 7 

‘ L Barley. 23 3 

( Wheat. 26 8 

' < Barley .. 16 8 


TETUAN. 

Prices are not given, be 
cause they are stated to ap¬ 
proximate so closely to those 
at Tangier, that the consul- 
general deems it unneces¬ 
sary to quote them. 

MOGADORE. 


20 0 ,1812. 


Wheat.'..'.I 39 3 

1 n 1 ! IK .1 






















































































































































































































SECTION XII. 

r. 

RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 


CHAPTER I. 

PHOGllKSS OF RUSSIA. 

Th e progress of Russian power since the accession of Peter the Great, has 
not only astonished the people of other nations, but engaged the earnest ai d con¬ 
stant attention of statesmen and of diplomatists. The advance which this empire 
has made during the last and present century has been unexampled, in regard to 
the acquisition of territory; but we consider that the adjoining kingdom of Prus¬ 
sia has secured greater real power, during the same period, than Russia. Great 
extent of territory does not constitute power. A population of ^thirty millions of 
inhabitants, with abundant employment, in a productive, compact territory, and 
occupying a favourable position on the world’s surface, is far more powerful than 
a population of sixty millions, settled over a territory ten times as extensive as the 
country inhabited by the thirty millions. The sixty millions of inhabitants are 
not only less powerful by their scattered position, but are also in a further degree 
weakened if they consist of different races, who hate neither traditional sympathies 
for, nor existing interests with, each other. France is a country in which nearly all 
the advantages of a great population, with abundant means of productive employ¬ 
ment, with a territory compactly formed, and with a people who feel that they are, 
for all purposes of good or of evil, to themselves or to their neighbours, one nation. 
Hence arises the great power of France, and the rapid reappearance of prosperity 
and of force, after disasters, in that great country. England, in like planner, owes 
her power to the formation and geographical position of her home dominions, and 
to the united enterprise of her people. In respect to the traditionary sympathies, 
and the united nationality, of the inhabitants, we must admit that France has the 
advantage over the United Kingdom. Holland is an example, above all others, 
of the power of an united, intelligent, and enterprising population, occupying a 
small territory. The peninsula of Spain and Portugal is, by geographical position, 
and by natural configuration, as favourably adapted for power as France. Yet 
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the great natural advantages of that peninsula are, comparatively, (as we shall have 
occasion to show, under the heads of Spain and Portugal) of little value in regard 
to power; while the country is thinly inhabited by a people composed of vanous 
races, who have had little traditional^ bonds of union; while the most industrious 
of those races, the Moors, have been expelled, extirpated, or debased ; and, while 
the states,of the peninsula have at afl times been worse governed than those of 
any country in Europe. 

In regard to the power and progress of Russia, ignorance and consequent mis¬ 
conception have long prevailed, not only in England but in other countries. 

Moscovy appear! to have been, long before the age of Peter the Great, a coun¬ 
try of considerable power, abundant resources, and, within her dominions, of 
important trade; the latter chiefly consisted in the commerce of interchange at 
the fairs, especially at Novogorod, and in a periodical transit trade to and from 
oriental countries. 

Poffendorft, in his introduction to the History of Europe written a short time 
before the revolution of 1688 in England, devotes in the octavo edition, only 
five pages to Moscovy, while a full proportion of his book is devoted to an account 
of Poland. He informs us that the first origin of Moscovy, and the achieve¬ 
ments of her princes, were uncertain and obscure; but that the country was 
formerly divided into a great many petti/ lordships, which were afterwards united 
in one body; and that the Moscovites, in 9S9, embraced Christianity on the 
marriage of their prince 11 olodomir to Anne } sister of the Greek emperor Basilius 
Porphyrogenitus. In 1237 the Moscovites were subdued by the Tartars, who 
slew the Czar George. In 1450, under John, son of blind Bastlius, they 
became independent of the Tartars. This prince also subdued the dukes of 
Great Novogorod and Tiver, and in the city of Novogorod took a booty in gold 
and silver, which, according to history, loaded 300 carts. His successor took 
Smolensko from the Poles, but4ie was soon after defeated by the Astracan Tartars, 
who ransacked Moscow. Jiasi/owitz, the tyrant, conquered Astracan and Casan, 
and united those kingdoms in 1533, to Moscovy. His barbarities in Livonia, 
caused the inhabitants of Revel and Tethland, to plqce themselves and their city 
and country under Sweden. The remaining part of Livonia joined Poland. The 
Poles defeated the tyrant, and captured Plotskov and several other places. In the 
beginning of the 17th century a pretender to Moscovy appeared as a Demetrius 
who was murdered, and who was the son of the Czar John Basilowitz. The pre¬ 
tender came into Moscovy, much as the Dauphin, son of Louis the XVI., would 
have appeared at the restoration in France. The pretender Demetrius, who was 
a polished adventurer, obtained the Czarship, but his government became odious, 
and on the celebration of his nuptials with a polish bride, the daugblej of the 
Vaivode of Sendemir, he w'as surprised by a strong body of Moscovites and mur¬ 
dered. Others say that he escaped, and reappeared again. The Demetrius 
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who reappeared has generally been considered a second impostor, but whether 
he was the first, or another pretender, he succeeded in raising a large {trmy, 
recaptured the Polish bride, who acknowledged him for her husband, and if 
the real heir, Basihus Zuisky, had not been succoured by a strong force sent by the 
King of Sweden, Demetrius would have probably secured the throne of the Czars to 
his own family. Zuisky, was successful and consequently proclaimed pzar; but 
Sweden in return secured to herself the possession of Ingermanland, the country 
south and west of where Petersburg now stands, and Carelia, or the country nqrth 
of St. Petersburg and east of the Lake of Ladoga. The Poles at the same time re¬ 
conquered their province of Smolensko; and all Moscovy wa^ only prevented from 
becoming a Polish province, according to Puffendorff, by the Moscovites deposing 
Zuisky and offering the crown to Vladislaus, Prince of Poland, which caused 
some delay on the part of the Poles; and by Demetrius having been stravgled by 
his own Tartar guards, who immediately attacked the Polish garrison of 7000 
men in the city of Moscow. The Poles defended themselves with great 
bravery, and when compelled to abandon Moscow, set the city on fire which 
consumed about 180,000 houses and buildings. Many of the inhabitants.perish¬ 
ing in the flames. The Polish soldiers fought their way back to Poland ; and the 
irresolution of the Polish king, Sigismund, occasioned the loss of Moscovy to the 
Poles. After these disasters, the succession to the Czarship, was established in 
the person of Michael Fedorowitz, son of the Greek Patriarch, who had married 
a daughter of the Czar John Basilowitz. Between 1653 and 1658 Alexis, the 
son of Michael, conquered Smolensko and Keovia, devastated Lithuania, took 
Dorpt, and other places in Livonia. Sweden, however, compelled him to relinquish 
his conquests in Livonia. Previously to the accession of Peter the Great in 
1696, the Cossacks of the Ukraine acknowledged the sovereignty of Russia. 

This extraordinary prince gave Russia a navy, arsenals, seaports on the Baltic; 
conquered the Baltic provinces of Livonia and*'Esthonia, Ingermanland, and 
Carelia; and introduced arts, sciences, literature, and civilization into his domi¬ 
nions. In many respects, there is a striking resemblance in the successful efforts 
made by Mehemet Ali in Egypt, to those effected by Peter the Great in Russia. 

Catherine II., Alexander, and the present emperor, have all followed the sys¬ 
tem of civilization and improvement, and of acquiring the lands of their neigh¬ 
bours, which was begun and so wonderfully advanced by Peter the Great. They 
have been eminently successful,—but we are not defenders of the means which 
they have'frequently adopted to accomplish their ends. Nor would we justify 
those means by the example of acts, at least as indefensible, on the part of 
England in India, and as late as 1840 and 1841, in Syria. 

The following summary of the condition of Moscovy and the Moscovites, 
drawn up by Puflendorff, forms a curious contrast of Russia 150 years ago, 
compared with Russia in 1S43. 
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“ Of the qualifications of the Muscovites,” says Puffendorff, “ nothing very praise¬ 
worthy can be said. For among them there is no such education as among most other Eu¬ 
rope tv i nations : reading and writing being the highest degree of learning- among them, 
and the learning of their priests themselves does not go further than to be able to read a 
chapter out of the Bible, or to read a piece of a sermon. They are also jealous, cruel, and 
bloody-minded; insupportably proud in prosperity, and dejectect and cowardly in adversity. 
Nevertheless they have such an opinion of their own abilities and merits, that you can scaree 
ever pay them sufficient respect. They ate very fit for and ernming in the trade of usury, 
but are of *a servile temper, and must be kept under by severity. At all sorts of games and 
sports their end is with blows and fighting ; so sticks and whips are the usual instruments 
among them. They are of a string constitution, able to undergo all 'sorts of fatigues, 
even famine and thirst, lu field-fights and sieges they are worth nothing, because they are 
soon brought into confusion, and are themselves of opinion that other nations are their mas¬ 
ters in this point. Bui they defend a fortress to the utmost, not only because they are very 
fit to undergo hardships and all sorts, of misery, hut also because they know it is present 
death to them if they return home after they have surrendered a fortress by accord. Ne¬ 
vertheless they do endeavour to bring their soldiers under better discipline, for which pur¬ 
pose tlie^ make use of a great many Scotch and German officers, who are to instruct them 
in all manner of exercises as practised among other European nations. But they do not 
allow that the Muscovites should serve abroad and learn themselves the perfection of military 
arts and exercises, because the Grand Duke stands in fear, that if they should grow too 
knowing, they might be for making innovations at home. 

“ The territories of the present Grand Duke of Muscovy arc of a very large extent, yet 
so thao St great many parts are mere wildernesses, scaree inhabited at all. The Muscovites 
have at home great plenty of corn, cattle, all sorts of game, fish, salt, furs, and their pre¬ 
cious sables, which are esteemed at a high rate among their neighbours ; salt fish, caviare, 
liides, tallow, wax, honey, potashes, soap, hemp, and the like. But the commodities which 
are imported to them are silk, stuffs, gold, silver, and woollen cloths, tapestry, pearls, and 
precious stones, spices and wines, but the latter not in any great quantities. Tobacco is 
now a prohibited commodity there. They keep it for a constant custom in their way of 
trade, not to buy wifli ready money, hut to exchange commodities for commodities ; and it 
is against the constitutions of Muscovy to export any coin. Their greatest trade is at Arch¬ 
angel, which way the English first found out in the year load. But since that time the 
Hollanders and Hamburgers have followed their example. Before that time, this trade 
was carried on by the way of Narva and Reval; hut though this was the shorter way, yet 
did the foreign merchants not care to he so much in subjection to the Swedes and Danes. 
There is also a considerable trade carried on with the Persians down the River of Wolga, by 
the way of Astracau. 

“ The form of government heA is an absolute monarchy ; the Grand Duke, whom 
they call in their native language Czar, being not tied up to any laws or rules ; unto whom 
his subjects are obliged to pay obedience without reserve, so that they are no more than 
slaves, which also suits best with their natural constitution. And therefore this absolute 
power of the prince is a great addition to his strength, siqce lie can not only raise some 
hundred thousands of men at the first command, but also has vast riches and prodigious reve¬ 
nues. These do accrue to him not only out of the taxes and income of so vast a country, 
but also because the Grand Duke himself has the monopoly of sables (fur trade) ; and, if 1 
am not much mistaken, also farms out all public inns, taverns, and alehouses himself, which 
amounts to a prodigious revenue, in a country where the nation is much addicted to drinking. 
He makes also his presents to foreign princes and ambassadors in sables, but receives in lieu of 
them gold and silver. Besides this, it is a common custom with him to set a hew stamp 
upon crown pieces, and to oblige his subjects to take them for double the value ; from 
whence it cannot be supposed but that this priuce must lay up vast treasures. Muscovy 
also enjoys this advantage before other states, that it is not to be attacked on the hack side, 
because its territories are on the north-east side surrounded by a vast, unnavigable jea, and 
vast wildernesses. 

“ The neighbours of Muscovy are, on the south-east side, the Persians. These two states 
cannot hurt one another much, the Caspian Sea, inaccessible countries, and vast wildernesses 
being their common borders ; wherefore it is not worth their while to extend their con- 
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quests upon one another. But they may be serviceable to one another by making a diver 
sion to the Turks. The Tartars are troublesome neighbours to the Muscovites. Thes i 
Tartars make no account of faith or alliances, but make a trade of robbing and plundering 
against whom there is no remedy, but to kill them as fast as one can; and this is not s 
easily to be done, because they are very nimble. The Crim Tartars are the most mischievous 
To hinder their incursions, the Muscovites are obliged to keep a considerable number c 
horse upon the frontiers, and they give them sometimes a diversion, with the help of th 
Don Cossacks, and the Nagage and Calmuek Tartars. If the Muscovites could maintai 
themselves in Kiovia and a part of the Ukraine, it would serve them at once to bridle tlies 
robbers, and for a bulwark against the Turks. For the Turks do not immediately horde 
upon Muscovy, but by the country of the Crim Tartars, who, being vassals of die Turks 
they make use of them like their hunting dogs. Wherefore it is of great consequence to Mu; 
covy that the Turks do not become masters of the whole Ukraine, sijice thereby they woul 
be enabled, with the help of the Cossacks and Tartars, to do great mischief to Muscovy. 

“ The Muscovites ought to have a watchful eye over the Poles, they being so situated thr 
they may do the greatest mischief to Muscovy, especially since the Poles are much bettc 
soldiers than the Muscovites in the field. But the Muscovites have at present a greatc 
advantage against Poland, since they are possessed of Smolensko, Severia, anjJ Kiovif 
which cover their frontiers on that side. Muscovy need not fear much from that sid 
where it borders on Sweden, not only because it is able enough to defend itself then 
if every thing is quiet at home, but also because the Swedes are not ambitious to make an 
more conquests on that side, since to maintain such large and far-distant countries, would l: 
more hurtful than profitable to their state. The kings of Sweden have of late showed n 
great inclination to fight with the Muscovites ; hut if the Swedes, in conjunction Vith th 
Poles, should attack the Muscovites, they would put them very hard to it; whereas also tl: 
Muscovites may prove very troublesome to Swedeland. Nevertheless, the Muscovites ougl 
not to make any great account upon an alliance with Denmark, because they are far distal 
from one another ; and therefore cannot revenge themselves upon one another ; if one i 
them should put a trick upon the other, and as soon as he has obtained his aim, leave tfc 
other in the lurch. Neither have the Muscovites hitherto appeared at any general treaties. 


Such was the condition of Moscovy and of the Moscdvites, and of th 
power and materials to which Peter the Great succeeded in 1689. The in 
crease of the population and of the acquisition of territory, is stated in a wor 
ascribed to Sir John Mac Niel, Progress of Russia in the East, as follows : 


“ At the accession of Peter I. in . 1689 . . 15,000,000 inhabitants. 

At the accession of Catherine II. . 1762 . . 25,000,000 ,, 

At her death in . . . . 1796 . “ , 36,000,000 

At the death of Alexander . . 1825 . . 58,000,000 ,, 

Her acquisitions from .Sweden are greater than what remains of that kingdom. 

“ Her acquisitions from Poland are nearly equal to the Austrian Empire. 

“ Her acquisitions from Turkey in Europe are of greater extent than the Prussian dc 
minions, exclusive of the Rhenish Provinces. 

“ Her acquisitions from Turkey in Asia arc nearly equal in dimensions to the whole < 
the smaller states of Germany. 

“ Her acquisitions from Persia are equal in extent to England. 

“ Her acquisitions in Tartary have an area not inferior to that of Turkey in Europ 
Greece, Italy, and Spain. 

“ Thfe acquisitions she has made within the last 64 years, arc equal in extent and in: 
portance to the whole empire she had in Europe before that time. 

“ The Russian frontier has been advanced towards 

Berlin—Dresden—Munich—Vienna and Paris . . about 700 miles. 


Towards Constantinople ....... „ 500 „ 

Towards Stockholm ....... „ 630 „ 

Towards Teheran.. 1000 „ 

“ It is to be borne in mind that the Russian tariff of exclusion has been extended to a 
those acquisitions, where formerly British merchandize was freely sent.” 
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CHAPTER II. 

• • 

RESOURCES AND STATISTICS OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 

• • 

The empire of Russia, including the greater part of the,ancient kingdom of 
Poland, Finland, and the isle»of Aland, &c., which formerly belonged to Sweden; 
the ancient kingdoms of Astrakan and Kazan, conquered from the Tartars; the 
Crimea, Little TartSry, Bessarabia, and a portion of Moldavia, taken from the 
Ottoman empire j the encroachments over the regions of the Caucasus, on the 
possessions of the natives, and on the dominions of Turkey and Persia: that 
vast region extending cast, from the confines of Europe to the Pacific and to 
Behrings Strait, and north from the confines of Persia and Tartary, to the Arctic 
circle; also a great, valuable, and undefined extent of country, along the north¬ 
west coast of America;—occupies altogether even a greater portion of the surface 
of th« globe, than the vast but widely-spread British empire. 

The natural resources in respect to soil and productions, are exceedingly 
varied, and in many portions of the empire, of very great importance. The 
severity of the climate in the most northerly parts, precludes cultivation; and, 
excepting in the most southerly provinces, the frost is severe during winter, and 
locks up the sea, river, and lake navigation, in icy fetters, from two to seven 
months. 

Although many swampy and sandy tracts extend over the temperate regions 
of the empire; and although in the northern parts, grain will not ripen, Russia 
comprises vast plains and great valleys which may be considered eminently 
favourable to the cultivation of all kinds of green and white crops, and to the 
breeding of horses, horned cattle, sheep, goats, and swine. 

The numerous and great forests of Russia produce valuable timber of different 
kinds. 

The irou and copper mines, are not only abundant, but the ore of the very 
best quality. Gold, silver, platina, antimony, cobalt, quicksilver, precious stones, 
marble, and malachite, are found, some of which in great quantities. 

Russia has several of the largest rivers in Europe and Asia flowing through 
her dominions ; and the internal navigation of the empire has been unlocked, and 
the Caspian, Baltic, and the White Sea, have, since the beginning *of the reign 
of Peter the Great, been actually united by the completion of a vast plan of 
canalization. Great plenty of fish abound in all these rivers and lakes. 

Russia has about thirty good seaports j but most of them are fgr several 
months obstructed or closed in by frost. The port of Archangel is shut up for 
eight months in the year : it is, however, the outlet, by the Dwina, of the pro- 
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ducts of a very extensive region, yielding wheat, timber, and hemp, and it is also 
an inlet for the articles required from foreign countries. .* * 

The Baltic seaports of Russia, being also frozen up for some months, the 
armed and commercial navies of the empire would, in consequence, be paralyzed 
as to entering or leaving their own ports, were not the Black Sea opened to them 
through the Dardanelles. • 

3 . • C 

For the navigation of the Pacific, the harbours of Russia on the coast of 
Asia, and on the north-west coast of America, are, eminently convenient and, for 
some time past, of great consequence. 

Russia can procure, by land, from Persia and India, aR articles that she 
requires in addition to her own natural resources. All the great elements of 
agriculture and manufactures, and of internal power she possesses; but the 
geographical position and configuration of her vast territory, form natural dis¬ 
advantages that enfeeble and contract her external power. 

Seaports of Russia within the Baltic. —Riga, at the mouth of the 
Dtvina, is shallow at the town, and large ships load and unload some miles below. 
Revel, in the Gulf of Finland, is an intricate harbour. Arcnsburg, on the north 
side of the isle of Oesel, is spacious, but shallow; the road, where large ships 
anchor, is deep. Cronstadt, or the harbour of St- Petersburg, and the great 
naval arsenal of Russia, is deep and safe. Vessels drawing more than eight feet 
water cannot ascend to St. Petersburg, which is six leagues above Cronstadt. 
Ilelsingford, in Finland, is one of the best ports in the Baltic. Abo, in Finland, 
is shallow at the town. All these ports, with several other sm'all harbours, are 
locked up by frost for at least three months annually. 

Archangel is the only port of consequence on the White Sea. Large ships 
have to load and unload without the bar, over which there is no more than 
twelve feet of water. There are many anchoring places and several harbours 
more northerly, on the coasts of the White Sea ; but all are locked up by the ice 
for at least eight months. 

Seaports of Russia on the Black Sea. —Russia has the ports of Ismael 
and Kilia, in Bessarabia, on the Danube, by which great outlet and inlet 
ships ascend to Kilia from the sea; Ackerman, Oviedopol, and at the mouth of the 
the Dniester; Odessa, in the province of Kherson, is with its road, safe and com¬ 
modious for the largest ships, and of the utmost importance to Russia. Nikolav, 
also in Kherson, is safe and deep, and although the town was only‘founded in 
1791, it is*now a naval arsenal of great consequence. Kherson is a small port 
near the former. Sevastopol is a good port in the Crimea, strongly fortified, and 
the principal rendezvous of the Russian navy. Kalla or Fcodosia, is a small 
port, within a large bay in the province of Taurida. The vast importance of 
these ports to Russia, consists chiefly in their open communication at all seasons 
with the ocean by way of the Dardanelles. 
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Oil the sea of Asoph, which has no deep harbours, the best port is Taganrog, 
which admits only vessels drawing less than 11 feet water. It is often frozen up 
for about two months in the year. 

On the Caspian, Russia has the convenient port of Astrakan, which forms 
the principal entrepfit between SI. Petersburg and the nations south of the 
empire. The little port of Derbent, and several others on the Caspian, belong 
also to \lussia. The rivers falling into tfie Caspian and Black Sea, and those 
discharging into the Baltic ami White Sea with numerous large lakes, opening 
an internal navigation, extended and connected by canals, are of extraordinary 
importance to all parts of the empire. 

In Asiatic Russia arc several unimportant harbours; first the port of Okhotsk 
in 69 deg. N. latitude, with a commodious and deep road, but subject to violent 
tides and gales from the east, in November. Okhotsk, which is the great 
entrepot for whatever goes or comes through Kamtschatka, and the chief point of 
communication between Russia and her possessions in America. Sixteen degrees 
farther south, is the small but safe harbour of St. Peter and St. Paul; it is 
frozen up for about two months. By the ports of Okhotsk and of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, Russia commands an uninterrupted intercourse from St. Petersburg 
and Moscow across the whole empire to the Pacific, and to the west coast of 
America. Russia communicates also down the Wolga to Astrakan,—and thence 
by the Caspian Sea to Persia and Turkislan,—and down the Pruth and Danube,— 
and down the Dniester, Dnieper, Don, and other rivers, to the Black Sea, and 
thence to Turkey, Asia Minor, Circassia, and Georgia. 

The Russian territory in the north-west of America has innumerable har¬ 
bours ; but there is only one establishment of any great consequence, that of 
New Archangel, or Sitka ; this port is excellent,—strongly fortified, and has 
a dockyard, and an active fishery and fur trade. It is frozen up for some weeks 
during winter. The resource^ of Russian America are very important in fisheries, 
furs, &e. 
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Auk A, Population, and Great Divisions of the Russian Empire. 


DIVISIONS. 

Square Miles. 

Population. 

Inhabitants to 

I Square Mile. 


1,490,000 

30,700 

5*2 575,000 

33 

0 


3,000,000 

3,000,000 

500,000 

ino 

0 

In Avia. 

0 

89 

In America..... 

370’«00 

• 0 

89 

Total. 

5,913,700 

00.575,000 1 

10 

‘21 
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( Kamtschatka. 250,000 


*5 

^Irkoutsk ... 

1,250,000 

210.000 


Siberia < Tomsk. 

\ 


215,000 

u 

VTubolah .... 

■ 

430 000 


Goorgia. 

159,000 

220,1)0(1 

< 

Astracan . 

450,000 

190,000 


Caucasia . 

375,000 

110,000 

Ron Cossacks. 

48,300 

130,000 

Orenburg. 

112,000 

875,000 


r East Cape..iG7 

\ Nijne Kharutcliatsk. -57 

( Okhotsk.159 

' Kiatka.150 

(_ lrkuutsk.52 

/ Tomsk.50 


j Saratov. i 

I Simbirsk .I 

( Kazau..j 

I Nijnei-Novgorod. 


Perm. 

'Viatka .. 

Vologda. 

Archangel . 

Olonets. 

Finland. 

Petersburg . 

Novgorod. 

Pskov . 

Twer . 

Smolensk. 

'Kostroma. 

Vladimir. 

Jaroslau. 

Moscow . 

Kiazan. 

Toula. 

Coleuga . 

Orel. 

Voroneje . 

Kurks. 

Maritiv. 

Vitepsk. 

Mohilow. 

Tchernigov. 

fWilno,.. 
Lithuania^ Minsk... 

V Grodno.. 

Bialystock. 

Volbyuia. 

("ChaTcov.. 

The I Poltava .. 

UK.KA1NE j Kiou. 


^Warsaw. 30,700 

Ecaterinoslaw. 35,000 

Kherson. 36,500 

Bessarabia.. • . 1C,000 

Taurida .... i . 42,200 

Russian America. 370,000 


924,730 
937,HoO 
1,035,800 
878,070 
1,287,030 
1,128,240 
1,136,970 
057,800 
175,000 
287,000 
985,000 
728,000 
970,700 

712.500 
1,175,040 
1,003,800 
1,138,040 

920,000 

807,370 

1,322,601) 

1,048,240 

1,003,700 

872.500 
1,132,300 
1,175,000 
1,312,200 

252,350 
017,500 
435,000 
765,000 
81 a,000 
842,850 
950,000 
875,000 
025,000 
160,000 
1,250,000 
910,000 
1,175,000 
1,250,000 
1,365,000 
3,900,000 


Tobolsk! .58 

Tephilis . 42 

Astracsn, 50,000 . 40 

( Courier.47 

\ Geogieflsk, Ouralsk. 52 
370,000 Nova Tskerkabk.47 


| Orskaia.51 

LOofa .54 

1,1 l!>,000i Simbirsk..51 


... 

1,380,000j Lower Novgorod.50 

1,033,000 Penza .53 

1,422,000 Tauiboff, 12,000 . 52 

1,270,000 Perm.58 

1,294,000 Viatka..57 

802,000 Vologda .59 

263,000 Archangel, 15,000 .... 04 

300,000 Petrosuvaduk .01 

1,350,000 Abo .00 

845,001) Petersburg, 420,000 ... 59 

910,000 Novgorod.58 

805,000 Pskov ...57 

1,201,000 Twer, 20,000. 56 

1,320,000 Smolensk.54 

1,450,000 Costruma.57 

1,3:15,000 Vladimir.. 

1,038,000 Jaroslau.57 

1,338,000 Moscow, 250,000.55 

1,309,000 Kenan.54 

1,040,000 Tula.54 

1,175,000 Kaluga...54 

1,300,000 Orel.53 

1,440,000 Voronejo .51 

1,649,000 Coursk.51 

303,000 Hovel, 15,000 .59 

754,000 Riga, 49,800 . 50 

'581,000 Mittau, 12,000 . 50 

935,000 Vitepsk.55 

945,000 Mohileff.53 

1,410,000 Czernigov.51 

1,357,000 Wilna, 25,000 . 54 

1,160,000 Minsk.53 

868,000 Grodno.. 

225,000 Belostnck.52 

1,496,000 Zytomiers.50 

914,000 Charcoff.50 

1,878,000 Pultowa.49 

1,472,000 Kitff, 40,000 . 50 

1,462,000 Camenes-Podol.48 

3,900,000 Warsaw .. 

Hifinnn /Taganrog, 7800 . 47 

826,000 ij eciithariu08law .... 48 

niin f Kherson, 10,000- 46 

4;J,0i)0 4I>552 . 46 

600,000 Akermann, 15,000. 40 

w, non fKeatsch Jenicol-45 

6no nfln l Feodosia, or Katfa .. 45 

.>00,000 \ Simferopo |. 45 


0185 0 
0 161 0 
20 142 44 

20 rod 30 
17 103 30 
30 84 10 

4 74 54 

12 08 15 
45 02 40 

21 47 44 

8 32 30 ; 
11 52 6 
14 39 50 

32 5fi 0 
40 52 31 

40 58 0 

42 50 18 
31! 40 0 

42 44 2N 

22 48 34 
48 49 21 
20 41 29 
30 45 39 

41 41 45 

1 50 20 
25 54 15 

13 41 11 
40 38 50 
47 24 24 

28 22 a 7 
50 30 19 
32 31 20 

38 27 52 
52 35 57 
50 31 57 
45 41 13 

*37 45 10 
40 37 33 
55 40 37 

11 37 2 
3 30 5 
0 35 20 

40 39 21 

43 30 28 
27 24 39 

5 24 8 

39 23 43 
25 30 20 
50 31 40 

20 32 13 

41 25 17 
43 27 40 

40 23 50 

2 22 30 
10 28 30 

0 36 27 
30 34 14 
27 30 28 

41 27 1 

13 38 39 
27 33 2 
38 32 56 

29 30 38 
8 31 14 

21 30 2 r > 

6 35 13 

12 34 8 


^ This portion 
of the empire 
embraces 
every variety 
of the climate 
3904 and soil of thu 
2990 temperate and 
2490 l frozen regions. 
2035 [Verdant hills 
and dales, 
1428 lakes, rivers, 

) , R . n dark forests, 

\ 1540 bleak plains, 
1201 mountains, 

rocks, mines, 
snow, and ice. 


Generally a 
1988 j leve£ country, 
^ with forests, 
990 ! rivers, and sa- 
1034 vauuiths. 


Nearly all 
Russia west 
of the Ourul 
mountains, is 
► low, much of 
it occupied by 
vast savan¬ 
nahs and pine 
forests. 


Undulated 
but generally 
low, many por¬ 
tions very fer- 
r tile, others 
swamping, or 
covered with 
fir forests. 


1269 ' 

i2Afl These are 
l3BW among the most 
valuable and 
, fertile portions 
of the empire 

1458 . 


Total.’5,222,995 46,878,030j 58,584,000 
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The authorities for the above table are, Malte-Brun, Journal of the Societe Fran$aise 
de Statistique Universelle, and G6ograpbie von Europa, by the Baron Von Malehus. The 
population for 1827 is chiefly taken from Balbi, whose tabic nearly agrees with that 
given in the German Almanack, published (1832) at Weimar. It can only, however, 
be considered a computation which, with others, have been calculated in respect to 
superficies, according to geographical boundaries, as laid down in the most approved 
maps. 

» > 

Classified official Statement of the Population of Russia in the Year 1838. 


... f . .. 

CLASSES. 

Males. 

Females. 

TOTAL. 


23,013,550 
88,541 
800,734 
1*50,008 
072,814 
089,157 
2,077,311 
003,058 
30,701 

24,2*1,708 

75,000 

782,991 

981,407 

580,300 

089,159 

2,110,911 

708,461 

30,292 

47,292,261 

103,541 

1,502,725 

1,932,165 

1,153,174 

1,378,310 

4.188,222 

1,372,122 

01,053 

2. Temporarily free from the payment of taxes. 

4. Belonging to the military service. 

6. In the 'frans-Caucasian possessions. 

7. In the Kingdom of Poland..... 

S. In the Grand Duchy of Finland... 

0. In theeRussian possessions of America. 

Total. 

28,896,233 

30,237,352 

59,133,585* 


*• Exclusive of the conquered and iinconqnercil mountaineers living between the Black nud Caspian Sean, who 
are estimated at 1,445,000 individuals, and the Kirgheses, who are Russian subjects, but live beyond the Orenburg, 
and Siberian frontier, together with the “ Double Tributaries,” whose number is unknown. 


Specification of Classes. 

Males. 

Females. 

CLASS I.—PAYING TAXES. 

A. In Towns.-I. Merchants of the 
1st Guild:— 

Christiaus, with 704 licences... 

2,107 


Mahoraedans, with 6 do. 

19 


Jews, with 36 do. 

218 


Tutftl. 

2,344 


2. Merchants of the-fd Guild :— 
Christians, with 1439 licences.. 

5,008 


Mahomedans, with 8 do. 

3fi 


Jews, with 68 do. 

410 


Total. 

5,484 


3. Traders of the 3d Guild:— 

Christians, with 29,912 licences 

105,800 


Mnhomedans, with 425 do. 

2,417 


Jews, with 2573 do. 

12,749 


Total. 

•21,020 


Total of the three Guilds-• 

128,854 

118,520 

4. Burghers and members of Cor¬ 
porations ;— 

Christians. 

801,496 


Mahomedans. 

15,557 


Jew,. 

484,894 


Total. 

1,301,947 

1,399,875 

Burghers of the western go. 
vernment. 

7,523 

6,966 

Inhabitants of towns in Bessa¬ 
rabia, Masyles,andKutpasches 

10,970 

10,445 

Persons of the low classes - 
Christians. 

36,613 

| 45.731 

Ditto, Jews. 

12,32! 

Foreign Artisans (not included 
in the total). 

603 


Total of division A. 

1,496,231 

1,581,537 

B.— P**hnts.— i. Peasants on the 



private properties of the em¬ 
peror's family. 

37,374 

41,488 

“ Apanage” peasant,. 

695,403 

7*1,77* 


Specification of Classes. 


Males. 

Females. 

4,400 

4,693 

1,237,443 

1,287,990 

6,007 

533,691 

0,074 

555,275 

99.3G8 

98,883 

4,819,620 

59,454 

5,398,883 

50,775 

1,242 

1,455 

19,396 

20,217 

29,590 

27,328 

16,083 

11,433 

159,988 

165,673 

102,401 

213,457 

32,504 

102,155 

201,584 

29,860 

13,151 

16,434 

116,607 

117,728 

.118,013 

i 127,044 

3,043 

41(1 

1 3,204 

1 371 

1*1,074 

12% 03 2 

100,762 

129,690 

124,592 

100,703 


Peasants belonging to the ser¬ 
vice of his imperial Majesty’*! 
cabinet, of tho chief intend* 
ent’s office, and of the Krem¬ 
lin expedition. 

2. Domain peasants.-— a. Raying] 
poll-tax and rent:— 
Odnndworzen (owners of one] 

Peasants of the former Panzer- 

Bnjars. 

Cossacks of Little Russia... 
Military peasants in the terri¬ 
tories of the Cossacks, Tep 

ters, and Lostreibs. 

Crown peasants, of various 

descriptions . 

Military settlers. 

Without masters, received into] 

the service of the crown- 

Purchased from the Prince! 

Golitzyn. 

In the Siberian governments, 

bora therein.j 

In the Siberian governments, 

settlers. 

# Ftnployed in the various crown 
works and manufactories ... 

. Paying inly poll-tax 

Crown peasants in the western 

governments .. 

Starostei peasants. 

Jesuit ditto.. 

Peasants holding a feudal te¬ 
nure . 

Peasants upou confiscated 

properties. 

Crown peasants in the East- 

sea governments. 

Woguls and Samoyedu, paying 

a tribute of furs. 

Settlers iu Kamtschatka... 


c. Paying special taxes 

Owners of one' farm in the, 
western governments — 

Free persons in ditto. 

Mahomed sc s settled in the 
Taurus government. 


(continued) 
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Specification of Classes. 


Masyles and Rutpaschcs inj 
Bessarabia : via., Christiana. 

Ditto, Jews. 

Trans-D an ubian colonists 
Greeks, Grusinians, Bulga¬ 
rians, Armenians, ^nd Bu> 

chars. 

Jurtcn Tartars in Astracan ... 
Colonists settled on crown lands 
Jews engaged in agriculture .. 
d. Employed in various services, 
and paying only poll-tax:— 
Church praiuints in the western 

governments. 

Jesuit peasants. 

Rural clergy peasants in the 

East-sea governments. 

Belonging to public establish¬ 
ments . 

Freeholders. 

Belonging to towns and magis- 

* trates.. 

Belonging to crown studs and 
manufactories. 


Males. Females. 


Specification of Classes. 


B. Peasants.— Domain Peasants— 
i via.:— 

Odnodworsen (owners of one 

farm). 

Crown peasants of various 

descriptions . 

•Settlers in the Siberian go¬ 
vernments . 

> % Dwellers on crown lands in 

I Bessarabia . 

Trans-Danubian colonists -. 

Colonists . 

Free persons in the western 
l governments . 

Total of Division B. ....' 


Males. Females. 


Total of Class 11--. 


burg and Kiev.. 
Belonging to the 
of Araktschejev. 
Pilots. 


paying a tribute of furs . 
Peasants on private proper 
paying only poll-tax :— 

Seignorial . 

Domestic servants. 


manufactories . 

Feasants of owners o 
Free owners of land . 


fltalftler;. 

Ditto in the Hast Sea Govern 


vileges. 

Total of Dlvisioi 
Total of Class I.. 


1st Guild:— 

Christians, with 151 licences.. 
Jews, with 16 ditto. 


2. Merchants of the 2d Guild 

Christians, with 184 licences 
Jews „ 27 do. 


3. Merchants of the 3d Guild ;— 
Christians, with 1050 licences 
Jews ,, 281 do. 


Total Of the three Guilds' 

4. Burghers and Members of Cor¬ 
porations : — 

Christians. 

Jews. 


Tqjtal of Division A.. 


-j ! 

! 3,106 

! 

3,17 Ij 

i 2,225' 

! 1,1071 

•j ! 

2,299 

,/259 i 

1 

203,8131 

,! ! 

208,729 

10,781,709 
451,272 
' 83,870; 

1 

40,9891 
! 10,983 ( 

! 106. 

[ 11,295,914 
84,135 

48,582 , J 
10,215, 
100 

' 2,723 j 

2,580 

i i 

; 477,336 

517,341 

j 21,517,325; 

22,69?,171 

| 23,013,550 1 

24,278,703 


C 

208 

51 


250 

j 

214! 

• 25' 

J 

• j 

i 

| 23»| 


i 

1,420.* 
382j 


1,802| 


2,300; 

2,050 

37,324^ 1 
163, ; 

34,107 

39,787 j 

36,157 


CLASS III.—NOT PAYING 
18,113 TAXES. j 

158,3021A. Clrrcy.—- 1. Grteco -Russian : i 

i a Priests . \ 

[ 0 Church Servants! 

3,771; t: Male Children.. ! 

1“ 

2,209. Total .I 

],259 j 2. Greek United. * 

3. Catholic. j 

! 4. Arraeiiiau .| 


6. Reformed. 

7. Malmmedan M alias . 

8. Lamas. 


Total of Division A. 


48,7571 38,843 

88,544; 75,000 


52,331 
63,178 r . 

138,518' 

-i--- 

254,0571 210,748 

7,823! 7,318 

2,107IM. St Fem. 

4741 313 


7,850 < 6,071 

150 

273,905* , 204,472 


Nessian Greeks.i 

Labourers in the Tula manufactory 

of arms. 

Apothecaries’ pupils. 

Town brokers engaged in the ser¬ 
vice of towns iu the government: 

of Esthland .V. j 

On the property of the Town llos-j 
pitdl iu ditto. 


Total of Division B, 


843j 900 

11,075 j 11,084 


land in the government of 
Olonetz. 

2. Retired soldiers. 

3. Free owners of land in the go 

vernment of Kostroma. 

4. Free peasrnts in the govern 

ments of St. Petersburg and 
Jckuteriuoslav. 

5. Peasants attached to the impe¬ 

rial palaces. 

6. Pilots at the waterfalls of the 

Dnieper. 

7. “ Post-peasants”. 

8. Church servants di-uniased on 

account of advanced age.... 

9. Orphans and poor. 

10. Salt-carriers in the government j 

of Saratov. j 

11. Attached to mines, brandy dis¬ 

tilleries, and salt-works. 

12. Banished criminals who must 

provide for themselves. 

13. Gravediggers in Bessarabia .. 

14. Pupils at the College of the 

General Asylum. 

15. Servants of the " Archiereis” 

and of convents, not exceed¬ 
ing the prescribed number.. 

16. Persons of various ranks, whose 

origin and classification are 
yet undetermined. 

17. Nomadic Kalmucks. 


44,080 j 37, 

44,5321 44, 

(continued) 
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Specification of Classes. 

Males. 

Females. 

18. yniuadic Kirgheses, on this side 
of the Siberian and Oreu- 



burg frontier. 

161,505 

177,450 

19. Mahomcdans of various classes 



iu the Caucasian province... 

30,678 

40,000 

Total of Division C. 

524,754 

507,435 

Total of Class III. 

809,734 

A'l.BOl 

CLASS IvAbELONGINC. TO THE 
MILITARY SERVICE. 



1. Regular military colonies. 

226,047 

214?3U2 

272,082 

2 . CoMsacks : viz.— 


Of the Don. 

215,033 

Tschernomoiisb. 

60,268 

50,802 

Of the Caucasian frontier. 

67,645 

66,970 

„ Astracan.a. 

6,284 

6,420 

„ Azov. 

3,098 

2,650 

„ the Danube. 

4,036 

2,860 

„ Orenburg. 

liraliatt. 

47,120 

48,777 

23,642 

22,202 

Baschkirs and Me.st.btscheriaks 

232,496 

2*28,292 

Kalmucks of Stavropol. 

l,H8*2 

1,763 

Of the Siberian frontier. 

* „ towns and fron- 

45,636 

46,277 


tier . 

18,182 

17,409 

Total of Claes IV. 

950,698 

JW 1,467 

CLASS V—PERSONS NOT IN¬ 
CLUDED IN THE REVISION 
LISTS. 

1. Nobles by iulieritance, wbo are 
entered in the genealogical regis- 



ter. 

284,731 

253,129 

2. Personally noble. 

51,168 

51,123 

3. Children of superior officers. 

24,454 

23,150 

4. Officials in courts of law. 

21,066 

17,194 

5. Rusnotscbinzes (persons free from 
tax, but not enumerated in any 


particular class). 

73,675 

61,981 


Specification of Claeses. 


6. Retired soldiers. 

7. Foreigners. 


Total of Class V. 

CLASS VI.—IN TH G TRANSUCAU- 
CAS1AN POSSESSIONS. 

1. In Orusia. 

2. „ Imeretia. 

3. |„ Guria. 

4. „ the provinces of Dagestan .. 
the Mussulman provinces., 
the province of Armenia r.. 
the paclialic of Achalxych . 

Mingrelia. 

Abchasia. 

the Khanat of Kusukumeik 

„ Mechtulinsk.... 
the free communes of Akuscha 


Total of Class VI*. . 


CLASS VII.—KINGDOM OF PO¬ 
LAND. 

Total population. 


CLASS VIII.—GRAND DUCHY Ol 
FINLAND. 

Total population... 


I LASS IX.—IN THE POSSES 
SION OF THE ItUSSO-AMKHI- 
CAN COMPANY. 

. Kaloschcs. 

1. Other tribes dependent upon the 
Company. 


Total of Class IX. 


Total population of Russia . 
Grand Total. 


Males. 

Fen. ales. 

1 

155,208 

15,215 

374,814 

380,100 

169,525 

70,119 

15,531 

68,712 

166,701 

82,315 

17,143 

30,804 

22,245 

15,000 

10,000 

15.000 

109,525 
70,119 
15,531 
68,71*2 
100,701 
82,316 
17,143 
30,804 
22,245 
15,000 
10,000 
15.000 

689,157 

689,159 

2,077,311 

2,110,911 

663,658 

408.464 

5,761 

5,292 

25,000 

25,000 

30,761 

30,292 

28,806,233 

30,237,352 


59.1-U.585 


* The number of inhabitants in the Trans-Caucasian provinces here given is merely an approximation. 


Population of Moscow .—In 1827 Halbi (see general table) estimated at 
250,000 the population of Moscow, the ancient capital, which has been gra¬ 
dually transformed into a provincial manufacturing town. 

The inhabitants of Moscow in 1830, are stated by Schnitzler, and classified 
by M. Audrosoff - , as follows: 



! Males. 

Females, j 

! TOTAL. 

Bishops, priests, and nuns . 

.1,679 

3,267 

4,946 

Nobility. 

10,490 

11,904 

22,394 

Kasnotscidnt7.es. 

10,167 • 

9,379 

19,546 

Kussian merchants. 

8,722 

7,488 

16,210 

Ditto small traders . 

21,651 

25,Gyfi 

47,287 

Artisans and journeymen. 

8,035 

4,426 

12,461 

Foreigners. 

1,466 

1,225 

2,691 

Government serfs. 

20,595 

6,024 

26,619 

Territorial serf's. 

2,098 

749 

2,847 

Serfs belonging to the nobility . 

37,794 

5,789 

43,583 

Serfs employed as servants. 

42,206 

28,714 

70,920 • 

Common soldiers in active service. 

12,300 

1,462 

13,762 

Ditto on furlough. 

3,385 

10,329 

13,714 

Students, girls taught in convents, &c. 

4,411 

4,240 

8,651 

Total. 

184,999 

120,632 | 

305,631 
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Statement of the Population of St. Petersburg, in the Year 1838. 



Number of each Class. 

Aggregate of each'Class. 

CLASSES. 

Males. 

Females. 

TOTAL. 

Males. 

Females. 

TOTAL. 

——-1--- 

* 148 


148 





18*2 


182 





« 383 

430 

813 





409 

315 

724 





1,122 

*743 

1,807 

V Nollies.— A. In service : 

u. Military- • General*.. . 

233 

814 

230 

TH0 

403 

1,594 


2,079 


3,417 






1,292 

3,983 

li.oat 





2,378 

1,005 





6,36-1 

2,278 

4,687 





965 

3,243 




B. Discharged •/ 

103 

173 

270 





SOI 

632 

1,133 





90S 

821 

1,789 




b. Civil Service- Of tin* first four classes. 

218 

1,244 

401 

1.472 

619 
2,710 





3.777 

3,591 

642 

7,371 

1,011 


r. 



909 




22,002 

94 

17,950 

09 

40,558 

10J 









.... 


39 

5 ItaSiiotschiiiieeN (persons free from tax, but not enu- 

.... 



19,201 

9,087 

28,888 

6. Belonging; to the'tlieatres— 

136 

lol 

337 



in 


249 


. 



133 

95 

516 







723 

•Ill 

* 

1,134 

7 Merchants . 

274 

288 

502 


436 

430 

872 





4,372 

3,703 

8,075 

11 





10 







7 





23 

10 

35 





32 


44 





40 


66 





250 

27 

283 

* 




5,451 

4,504 

9,953 


21,346 

7,356 

28,905 

4,009 

50,311 

11,365 






28,702 

32,974 

61,076 

22,990 

11,053 

9. Members of Corporations ; 

Of the Russian Corporation—perpetual members- 

temporary „ .... 

Of tbe German corporation— „ „ .... 

3.132 

15,093 

1,073 

3,092 

.... 

6,824 

15,093 

1,073 





7)750 

3,303 

11 Military of the lower ranks— 

48,400 

680 

• 10,330 

58,736 

680 












3,537 

3/137 






57,517 

1,109 

17,629 

985 

75,140 

2,094 


.... 



13. Hereditary bondmen—° 

13,382 

7,009 

7,<i05 

20,391 

40,020 



38,955 





52 337 


67,011 

14. Peasants ; 

40,053 

9,222 

49,953 

4,009 

8,970 

3,7«5 

9,207 

1,188 

49,029 

12,927 

59,100 

5,107 
















103,237 

23,070 

875 

60 

120,313 

3,024 

155 





10. Colonists..... 

17. Settlers..... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

95 





2)324 

8,202 

1,738 

2,309 

4,062 

10/171 









Total..... 

.... 


.... 

333,630 

136,052 

469,721 


Nunjber of births and deaths in St. Petersburg, in the year 1838.—Births, 5589 males; 
4838 females. Total, 10,427. Deaths, 7691 males ; 3115 females. Total, 10,806. 
Number of houses in St. Petersburg, in the years 1833 and 1838.—1833, 2730 of stone ; 
5426 of wood. Total, 7976. 1838, 3243 of stone ; 5418 of wood. Total, 8661. 
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Statement of the Number of Churches anil Buildings in St. Petersburg, in the year 1838 . 


• description. 

Of Stone. 

Of Wood. 

TOTAL. 



liiffWlf BH 

40 







1 





| 

■ -- 

147 

12 




l) 




5 




10 




4S7 




107 


2703 

5394 

8007 


Total of building* and houses. 

3243 

5418 » 

8061 




CHAPTER IV. 

GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION OE THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 

The Russian empire may be considered as a confederation, by compulsion, of 
heterogeneous states, each under the immediate rule of a local absolute govern¬ 
ment; and all held under the sway of military authorities; the chief of which is 
an hereditary absolute monarch. 

This general form and principle of administration requires, in respect to the 
provincial and other local governments, some modification.* 

The geographical divisions of Europe and Asia arc not regarded in the admi¬ 
nistrative divisions’of Russiu.f 

The best authorities divide the empire into 49 administrative governments, 
and 12 smaller provinces (oblasts), or dependent governments. To these we 
must add the kingdom of Poland ; the grand duchy of Finland, the vassal states 
of Georgia and Siberia: and several petty states bordering on Asia, which are, 
except in a military view, perfectly independent of the general government. 

The 49 administrative governments are each divided into circles, or arrondisse- 
ments, and two or more of the civil governments are united under one military 
chief; for example, Okhotsk and Kamtschatka, are jpined under the general mili¬ 
tary chieftainship of Eastern Siberia: Tobolsk, Tomsk, and Omsk, form the 
military government of Western Siberia. 

The administrative governments of Courland, Esthonia, Livonia, and Pskov, 
form one mifttary chieftainship: St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Finlaud, are 
again, of themselves, each a military government. * 

* This brief view of the Russian government has been carefully drawn up without any refer¬ 
ence to mere political opinions. Multe-Brun, Balbi, Schnitzler, Hassel, Klaproth, Tolstoy, and 
Chodsko, have been consulted, and also several documents in the journals of the Statist iral»Hociety, 
Paris, which, with various manuscripts, have also been referred to. M. Balbi is nearly silent on 
the governments of Austria, Prussia, and Russia. 

f See Provinces and Population. 
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The exceptions to the whole empire, being immediately, as well as supremely, 
under military rule, consist chiefly in the grand duchy of Finland, having a 
limited local constitution: in Poland, having a senate, the members of which 
are nominated for r life; and an elective chamber of 120 members, 60 of whom 
arc nonces, elected by the nobility, and 60 deputies, named by the people, not 
serfs; and, further, in Courland, Livonia,*and Esthonia, retaining several of 
their ancient privileges. The Cossacks of the Don, and on the borders of the 
Black Sea, may also be considered within ttymselves as forming military 
republics. 

The imperial government overrules all by its ukasdfe, or decrees; In 
Russia, all power emanates from the authority of the emperor. His qualifica¬ 
tion as samoderjetz, or autocrat, indicates that he is only second to God alone. 
The mere act of election, in 1613, of Michael Romanoff’, conferring on jjim and 
his descendants the crown of the Tzars, or Czars, consecrated, instead of limiting, 
absolute power; and from that period the tzars have been supreme heads of the 
state and church. 

There is no representation of the provinces or of the people in either tlje local 
or general government. 

A senate of 62 men bers, was, originally, formed for the efficient direction of 
government. This bony being nominated by the sovereign, to frame and pro¬ 
mulgate the ukases. 

In regard to the laws, they must be considered generally as usages. These 
laws or customs frequently differ in one province from another. The ukases, or 
decrees, of the emperor again, are imperative laws for the whole empire. It is 
said that the laws are, in general, administered with impartiality; as a proof of 
which, it is argued that even on the nobles and their ladies, the punishment of 
the knout is inflicted.* M. Schnitzler says of Alexander, that “ his virtues and 
talents placed him at the head of his age. He substituted good laws in the stead 
of arbitrary supreme decisions: and openly proclaimed, in 1811, the principle, 
that the law was superior to the sovereign. We may, in effect, say, that since 
that time justice has succeeded arbitrary misrule, and that the Russian empire 
has taken her place among the states wisely constituted.” 

The government is, under the emperor, directed by the following councils and 
officers: viz.— 

The Imperial Council .—This council consists. 

First; of the president of the council. 

Second, of the president and members of the five departments of the council, 
which sit at St. Petersburg ; viz.— 

l.,The president, members, and counsellors of the legislative department; 

2. The president, members, and counsellors of the military department; 

* Scluiitzlcr— Tolstoy—Lustrine. 
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3. The president, members, and counsellors of the civil and ecclesiastical 
department; 

4. The president, members, and counsellors of the department of political eco¬ 
nomy ; that is, strictly speaking, of trade, agriculture, and manufactures; 

5. The president, members, and‘counsellors of the department for administer¬ 
ing the ^ff'airs of Poland; and, * 

Third, seventeen members, who have no seats in the senate; one of which is a 
prince of the blood ; two field-parshals ; nine generals; three admirals ; and two 
noble civilians. 

The Ministers tf Stale are —1. The minister of the interior.* 2. Minister of 
the imperial court. 3. Minister of the marine. 4. Minister of finance. 5. Mi¬ 
nister of justice. G. Minister of war. 7. Minister of public instruction. 8. Mi¬ 
nister for foreign affairs.* 

The other head departments responsible to the state are— 

1. The comptroller-general of the empire. 2. Director-general of the posts^ 
&c. 3. Director-general of ecclesiastical affairs (not appertaining to the Greek 
church). 4. Director-general of roads, bridges, and public works. 

The Ministerial Committee consists of the president of the imperial council, 
and twelve members of the senate, according to their seniority. 

The Commission of Requests consist of a president and five members. 

The Chief Administration of Finland is intrusted to a governor-general and se¬ 
cretary of state.f 

The Police.^— The power given to the police seems greater in Russia than in 
any other country. It may be said that they have, in all political matters, the 
power of imprisoning, liberating, serving, protecting, and annoying individuals. 

The personnel of the police consists in the towns of a director-general of police, 
several sub-directors, and inspectors of districts and sections, besides a strong 
body of common policemen. , 

The Rural, or Urban Police, consists of—1. Decurions, charged with surveil¬ 
lance over every ten male persons, above the age liable to carry arms. The decu¬ 
rions are exempt from all labour or service to \heir feudal lord. 

2. Centurions, with surveillance over one hundred persons. 

3. Commissaries of Police, with surveillance over three hundred hearths, and 

in immediate communication with the inferior tribunal of the district; and all 

• 

* This department is considered of the first consequence in the Russian governments—nearly 
all the ministers of the empire, at foreign courts, are foreigners. 

f The general infusion of military spirit and rule throughout all the administrations, will ap¬ 
pear hereafter. (See Military Statistics.) We have no date for salaries or civil appointments in 
detail. 

J This brief notice of the police and criminal and civil procedure, is reduced from details 
drawn up by a personage who exercised high administrative functions under the Itus^fitn govern¬ 
ment. 
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under the direct control of the ministers of war, finance, justice, and especially of 
the minister of the interior. 

Criminal Process. —The proceedings in criminal cases are in the understood 
order, if prolonged by appeal, as follows: 

1. The urban, dr rural police, transmits the charge of accusation,* with its 
(the police’s) opinion, to the tribunal of first fcsort, called the Territorial Court. 

2. This court transmits its decision, with the opinion of the government advo¬ 
cate (strapezy), to the criminal chamber of the provincial, or central court. 

3. The criminal court pronounces and submits its decree, with the opinion of 

the strapezy, to Be revised by the civil governor. • 

4. The civil governor transmits the process, with his advice to the military 
governor. 

5. The military governor decides, but from him the judgment is carried to the 
senate. 

6. The committee of the senate communicates its decision to the minister of 
justice. 

7. When he gives his opinion, the matter is carried to the senate in general 
assembly; 

8. Then to the committee of grace. 

9- From thence to a committee of the imperal council. 

10. From thence to the imperial council in full assembly. 

11. Finally, to the emperor. 

Wealthy persons have, by following up the above course, prolonged criminal 
prosecutions for from ten to twenty years; but, if the accused be not noble, the 
decision of the military governor is final. 

Civil Process. —In appealing either to the supreme court of the province, or to 
the senate at St. Petersburg or Moscow, where a commission of justice first 
examines the case. By gaining one of the members of which, however, a deci¬ 
sion may be set aside. The process may even, when the commission of justice is 
unanimous, be prolonged, by addressing the imperial advocate (attorney or pro- 
cureur-general), who refers the process to the court of superior resort. Or, in de¬ 
fault of the imperial advocate doing so, it may be referred to the judgment of the 
minister of justice; then to the commission of grace; and, finally, to the emperor. 
This prolongation of a suit, or process, can only be carried on at great expense. 

By referring to the Court Almanack, the Almanach de Gotha, See., we find that 
in the comipittee of the senate; in the general assembly of the senate; in the 
committee of grace; and in the imperial council, the members consist of the 
same individuals: appealing, therefore, from one of these courts to the other, 

* Threading accusations arc, commonly, offending against the treasury, the government, the 
governor, or any person in authority. ‘ ° ’ 
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appears similar to appealing in England, from the lord chancellor on the bench 
to tl\e lord chancellor on the woolsack. 

The following statement, translated and reduced from a manuscript state¬ 
ment,* will further illustrate the government of this empire : , 

The Senate .—The existence of the Russian senate dates since the reign of its 
creator, Ifeter the Great. It is purely a judicial tribunal, having nothing to do 
with the legislation, or with the administration of the country. The ukases are 
the rules for the decisions of »the senate ; but, as those emanations of the czar 
are often incomplete, the senate and magistracy often decide t in processes of 
the utmost importance. These decisions hold the force of laws. 

The senators are selected by the czar; chiefly, it is said, from among the oldest 
generals of divisions. 

The, senate is divided into eight departments, or sections, which labour sepa¬ 
rately. It is qualified, with three members present, to make decisions. 

The senators enjoy a pension of 7000 rubles, or assignats, per annum. 
Five divisions of the senate sit at St. Petersburg and three at Moscow. Hie 
first section is charged to decide processes, in which the public treasury is inte¬ 
rested. The second, such questions as concern fiscal territorial limits. The 
third section, with the determination of civil processes, between one individual 
and another. The fourth adjudges in processes concerning the countries taken 
from Sweden, and a few provinces of Greater Russia; and the fifth occupies 
itself with criminal prosecutions. Of the three sections of the senate, which sit 
at Moscow, the first (or sixth) is charged with adjudging civil processes: the 
second (or seventh), with matters which treat ot territorial limits; and the third 
(or eighth) section is occupied with criminal processes. In several provinces, 
prosecutors or appellants resort to the sections of the senate, which sit at 
Moscow. 

Parties have the right to rctnove, for consideration, the decrees of one section 
to the decision of the whole senate, united in one general court. In this case the 
senators who have previously concurred in thq decree complained of, sit also in 

the grand tribunal. • 

Attributions of the Military and Civil Departments.—The chiefs of the local 
administration in the different provinces of the Russian Empire were called Lieu¬ 
tenants (Namiestniks), under the reign of Catherine II. The Emperor Paul 
named them Governors of War. The Emperor Alexander modified the attribu¬ 
tions of those chiefs of the provincial administration, in attributing 1 6 them the 
title of General Governors (Woienny Gubernator). 

They are limited in their functions by the will of the czar, by the control 
exercised by the senate, and by the ukases. They exercise a vigilant control over 

* From materials furnished by a personage long resident in Russia. 
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the affairs of police, and the collection of duties, and they are actively concerned 
in nearly every lawsuit of any importance. 

The governors-general occupy an eminent station in the social scale. Those 
among them who have not incurred the displeasure of the emperor, become 
ministers, or members of the council of the empire. 

Besides the governors-general, there ai*e in nearly all the provinces, civil 
governors, whose attributions have much analogy to those of the prefects of 
police in France. The civil governors are each assisted in their functions by two 
counsellors and one auditor. All the decisions arc adopted in council; and in 
case of dissent, the order of the civil governor is executed"; but the dissenting 
counsellois are permitted to report to the senate, on each case of dissent: on 
which a definitive decision is made. 

The decrees of the civil governor may be overruled by the governor-general. 

Public Treasury. —The officers of this department administer alt matters 
relative to the public revenue, under the direction of the minister of finance. 
In the treasury are deposited all the products, direct and indirect, of the revenue ; 
and from the same office all the expenses are disbursed, under the special direc¬ 
tion of the minister. (See Finances of Russia hereafter.) 

Codes of Law said to be guaranteed to the different Divisions of the Russian 
Empire. —It has been the system of the Russian government to agree to secure 
to the provinces, incorporated within the Russian Empire, the codes of law which 
they before enjoyed ; reserving the faculty to modify those laws by ukases. The 
law of 1517, still continues in the provinces acquired from Sweden. The laws 
of 1816, have full force in Courland. The ordinance of the King of Poland, 
Sigismond I., in 1529, continues to be an obligatory law in Little Russia, an 
ancient Polish province; and the law of Sigismond III., in 1588, was guaranteed 
by the czar to Lithuania, to White Russia, and to Volhynia. At St. Petersburg, 
the counsellors are said to have been for some years employed in the con¬ 
struction of new laws, to be general in all the vast divisions of Russia. 


CHAPTER V. 

POLAND. 

Poland, which occupied nearly all the vast plain, anciently called Surmalia, 
into which the Roman conquests never extended, appears to have been from the 
earlie^ times inhabited by the Sclavonic ancestors of the present inhabitants. 
The Huns and Goths, who overran the country, held the people, who at last 
shook off the foke, under cruel bondage. The Tartars also harassed them, but 
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still the Poles maintained their independence, until the year 1772, when the 
then^ vast kingdom of Poland, comprising Great and Little Poland, Musovia, 
Podlachia, Volhynia, Podolia, and the Ukraine, was most iniquitously seized 
by Austria, Russia, and Prussia, and subjected to three partitions; viz., in 1772, 
in 1793, and in 1795, when the kifig was dethroned, and this ancient kingdom 
blotted o^it of the map of governments. The third partition gave 

Square Miles. Population. 

To Prussia. 52,000 3,500,000 

To Austria . ... . . 64,000 4,800,000 

To Russia. 168,000 6,700,000 

Total . . . 284,000 15,000,000 

The Congress of Vienna, in 1815, distributed the country nearly as follows: 

Square Miles. Population. 

# To Prussiu. 29,000 1,800,000 

To Austria. 30,000 3,500,000 

To Russia. 178,000 6,900,000. 

Kingdom of Poland . . . 47,000 2,800,000 

Total . ... 284,000 15,000,000 

Ttfe central part of the country, consisting of the chief portion of what, from 
1807 to 1813, formed the duchy of Warsaw, was placed as a kingdom, under 
the government of the Emperor of Russia, who, in consequence, added to his 
title “ King of Poland.” It was then divided into woiwodes or palatinates ; viz., 



The remaining parts were apportioned separately to the governments of 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia; but Russia retaining the sovereignty over all, ex¬ 
cepting 59,000 square miles, of the whole superficies of 284,000 square miles. 

The population of the state, called the kingdom of Poland, amounted, 
in 1838, to 4,298,962 inhabitants; about 900,000 of whom resided in towns, 
and 3,350,080 in the country. 

Races. Religions. 

Real Poles . . . . 3,100,000 Roman Catholics . . . • 3,400,000 

Rusini, or Rusnincks . . 100,000 Greek Church . . . 100,000 

Lithuanians . . . . 200,000 Lutherans . . . 150,000 

Germans .... 300,000 Calvinists, &c. •. . . 10,000 

Jews. 400,000 ' .Jews. 400,000 

The Catholic hierarchy consisted of the Archbishop of Warsaw, primate of 
the kingdom, and eight bishops, one for each palatinate. The number of Roman 
vol. n. 3 i 
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Catholic clergy was 27,400. The Greek Catholics had a bishop at Clielin, and 
354 priests. There were 274 synagogues. There is one university, that of 
Warsaw; and in the whole kingdom there were, ip 1829, 1756 professors and 
teachers, nearly 30,000 students, and about 11,000 female pupils. In 1839 

there were in 1 159 schools about 70,000 pupils. 

% 

Occupations of the People, Live Stock, Products, &c. 


Householders employed in agri¬ 


Tradesmen . 

. . 49,888 

culture .... 

871.259 

Their families . 

. 131,331 

Their families and servants 

2,221,288 

Landed Proprietors ,, . 
Freeholders in towns 

. . 4,205 

Manufacturers . . . . 

Their families 

140,377 

358,035 

41.654 

Cows in 1827 . . . 

694,728 

1 Rye, 1827. korzecs (2 ewt.) 

. 4,429,393 

Oxen do. 

475,949 

Oats. do. do. 

. 3,183,023 

Calves do. . . . 

259,990 

Barley, do. do. 

. 1,506,062 

Pigs do. 

703,207 

Wheat, do. do. 

751,076 

Sheep do. . . about 

Horses do. .... 

2,500.000 
369,43 3 

Potatoes, do. do. 

. 4,288,185 


About one-half of the extent of the territory of the kingdom is stated to be 
cultivated ; one-fourth of the remainder occupied bv forests; the rest by marshes 
and uncultivated lands. 


CONST! rt'ITONAL CHARTER CiRAN FED TO POLAND l«\ ALEXANDER, IN’ 1815.* 

The provisions of the Charter were generally liberal. Among tiie articles 
contended to have been totally infringed upon, or disregarded, are— 

The 10th, Guaranteeing that the troops of Russia, if marched into Poland, should lie 
maintained by Russia. 

The 13th, That the property of the Catholic or National Church should not he 
molested. 

The 16th, That the liberty of the press should be guaranteed. 

The 17th, That the law should protect every citizen alike, without regard to rank or 
condition. 

The 18th, That the ancient fundamental law should be observed. 

The 19th, That no man should be arrested, except with the forms, and in the eases 
prescribed by law. 

The 20th, That every man should be immediately informed in writing of the cause of 
his arrest. 

* Previous to the treaty between Russia, Prussia, and Austria, it was stipulated, May 3, 

3815,— 

1st. That the kingdom of Poland should be re-established. 

2d. That it should be irrevocably united to the empire of Russia by a constitution ; and that, 
on that condition only, the Emperor of Russia might take the title of King of Poland. 

•3d. That the Emperor of Russia should have the power to give to that state a distinct admi¬ 
nistration, and the exterior extension, that he will think proper ; that is to say, to incorporate the 
other Polish provinces submitted to his domination. 

4th. That the Poles, subjects respectively of the high contracting parties, will be equally 
goveruecPby liberal and national institutions, and obtain a representation. 

5th. That the commerce and navigation of all. lakes and canals, in all their length, of the 
ancient kingdom of Poland, the same as they existed before 1772, shall be free to all the Poles, 
without regard to the difference of the forms of their respective governments. 
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The 21st, That persons arrested should, at the furthest, in three days, be brought 
before a competent tribunal; and discharged, on the first examination, if found innocent. 

The 22d, In such cases as the law directs, bail to be taken. 

The 23d, No man to be punished, except in conformity with existing laws. 

The 24th, Every Pole to be at liberty to remove his person and property according 
to law. • * 

The 25th, Every condemned criminal to undergo the penalty of the law in his own 
country. * 

The 2bth, Declaring all property inviolable. 

The 29th, All public, civil, and military offices to be filled with Poles only. 

The 32d, Every legitimatised foreigner to be on the same footing as the other inha¬ 
bitants. 

The 39th, The Kiijg to dispose of the revenue according to the budget to be drawn 
up and submitted to his approbation. 

The 60th, The King to appoint the Senators for life. 

Besides the above, several other articles relative to the Senate, Nuncios, &c. 
&e.; and the legislature meeting, regularly, at least once in every two years, are 
contended to have been disregarded. The Diet did not meet from 1820 to 1825, 
and only once after the accession of the present emperor.* The portions of the 
ancient kingdom, viz. Posen and Galicia, remain, with some additional privi¬ 
leges since 1815, under the respective governments of Prussia and Austria. In 
both these the population, especially the peasantry, have derived great advan¬ 
tages by the, in every other respect, indefensible partition of Poland. In Russian 
Poland the peasantry arc, we must also admit, in a far more easy condition than 
they were under independent Poland. 


CHAPTER VI. 


RUSSIAN TREATIES WITH OTHER ROWERS. 

Of the treaties which Russia has negotiated with foreign states since the 
treaty of Vienna, those with Turkey are among the most important. By the 
treaty of 1774 and 17/5, and 17/9, Turkey ceded to Russia, Jenekel, Kirtch, 
Asoph, &c., and stipulates for the freedom of Russian commerce in the Black 
Sea, &c. By the treaty of commerce between Russia and Turkey, signed at 

* By the general act of the Congress of Vienna, “ The Duchy of Warsaw, with the exception 
of those provinces and districts which are otherwise disposed of by the following articles, is 
united to Russia. It shall be irrevocably bound to the Russian empire : by its constitutjon it is to 
be enjoyed by his Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias, his heirs and successors for ever. His 
imperial majesty reserves to himself the power of determining the extent of that part of his states, 
which is to be separately administered, as lie shall deem tit. He will take witli tiis other titles 
that of Czar, King of Poland, according to the customary formula of his other possessions. 

“ The Polish subjects of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, shall enjoy a representation, and national 
institutions, modiiied into such forms of government as the powers upon whom they depclW may 
judge expedient to grant.” 
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Constantinople in 1783, various privileges of navigation and trade are ceded to 
Russia. By treaty of friendship, January 8, 1784, further concessions are made 
by the Porte to Russia. In 1792, by a treaty of peace between Russia and 
Turkey, the latter ceded to Russia Oxzakov and the country between the Bug 
and the Dniester. Treaty between Russia and Turkey, signed December, 1798, 
stipulates peace, friendship, mutual succoui 1 , &c. By the proclamation of the 
28th January, 1801, the emperor declares Georgia to be a Russian possession. 
The treaty of armistice, 1807, stipulates for pqpce, &c., between Russia and 
Turkey. By the treaty of Bucharest, signed in May, 1812, Russia acquired the 
Turkish provinces of Bessarabia and part of Moldavia, making the Pruth the 
boundary of Russia. 

The treaty of Ackerman, signed in October, 1826, confirms all the articles 

of the treaty of Bucharest, and transfers, ile facia, the islands of the ^Danube 

opposite Kilia and Ismael to Russia; and places Moldavia and Walachia under 

the tutelage of Russia, acknowledging a certain right of intervention on the 

part of the latter in the affairs of Servia. Perfect freedom of trade, and the free 

election, by the people, of their Ilospodars, are stipulated for by a separate act of 

the treaty of Ackerman. 

•/ 

The treaty of peace between Russia and the Porte, signed at Adrianople, Sep¬ 
tember, 1829, gives de facto the command of the Danube to Russia; and the 
sovereignty of the latter over Georgia, Mingrelia (Circassia), lmcritia, Gouriel, 
and the other Caucasian states is acknowledged bv the Porte under the fourth 
article of this treaty. The tutelage of Russia over the Danulcan principalities, 
and the utmost freedom to Russian navigation and commerce, in the Ottoman 
Empire, are also stipulated for in this celebrated treaty. A separate act is 
annexed regarding Moldavia and Walachia. The treaty of Unker-Skclessi was 
another remarkable convention, but its provisions are considered to have expired, 
or, are not admitted. Russia has negotiated treaties of peace, friendship, and 
commerce, with Persia, China, Austria, Prussia, France, Sweden, Denmark, the 
United States, Greece, jointly or separately, and with nearly all other countries. 

The treaties arid conventions of any consequence, which England and Russia 


have signer), arc the following. 

Ill 1750 Great Britain acceded to the treaty of alliance of 1746, between 
Russia and Austria; and in 1755 and 1761, treaties of friendship and commerce 
were concluded between Great Britain and Russia. The convention of commerce 
between England and Russia, signed 25th of March, 1793, admitted British ves- 

reduces the d p r 8 oes * u t ^ ie P or ^ s acquired by Russia in the Black Seas; and 
r? , , , ,, ' .n their cargoes one-fourth. By the treaty of 1797, between 

, , "redom or navigation and trade between both countries was 

, an peifeet '-. ua ]j t y 0 f duties to he paid on merchandize, whether 
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imported or exported by Russian ships or subjects, or by British ships and sub¬ 
jects. Treaties of alliance, &c., between Great Britain and Russia, were signed 
29th of December, 1798, and June, 1799, 1801, and 1805. 

Conventions, with England were signed atOrebro in 1812, and at Reichenbaeh 
and at Peterwalden in 1813. Peace, &c., and slave-trade stipulations, general 
treaty of Vienna 1815. Treaty, Russian Dutch loan, at London, 1816. Conven¬ 
tion and award, treaty of Ghent, July, 1822. Convention, South-western coast 
of America, 1825. British orders in council, admitting Russian vessels in ports 
of British possessions, 1827. Convention, Russian Dutch loan, November, 
1831. Acts of Parliament Russian Dutch loan and Greek loan, 1832. Con¬ 
vention, slave trade, St. Petersburg, 1835. Treaty with England, Austria, 
Prussia, and Turkey, signed at London in 1841 ; which was followed by England 
and Austria invading Syria, and causing its evacuation by Ibrahim Pacha. 

Convention' between his Britannic Majesty, and his Majesty the Emperor of 
Russia; signed at St. Petersburg, February 28-1G, 1825. 

Ajjt. I. It is agreed that the respective' subjects of the High Contracting Parties shall 
not he troubled or molested, in any part of the ocean, commonlv called the Pacific Ocean, 
either in navigating the? same, in fishing therein, or in landing at such parts of the coast as 
shall not have hem already occupied, in order to trade with the natives, under the restric¬ 
tions and conditions specified, in the following articles. 

II. In order to prevent the right of navigating and fishing, exercised upon the ocean 
by the subjects of the High Contracting Parties, from becoming the pretext for an illicit 
commerce, it is agreed that the subjects of his Britannic Majesty shall not land at any 
place where there may he a Russian establishment, without the permission of the governor 
or commandant; and, on the other hand, that. Russian subjects shall not land, without per¬ 
mission, at any British establishment on the North-west Coast. 

III. The line of demarcation between the possessions of the High Contracting Parties, 
upon the coast of the continent, and the islands of America to the north-west, shall be 
drawn in the manner following : 

Commencing from the southernmost point of the island called Prince of JFairs Island, 
which point lies in the parallel of 54 deg. 40 min. N. latitude, and between the 131st and 
the 133d deg. of W. longitude (meridian of Greenwich), the said line shall ascend to the 
north along the channel called Portland Channel, as far as the point of the continent, 
where it strikes the 56th deg. N. latitude ; from this last-mentioned point, the liue of de¬ 
marcation shall follow the summit of the mountains situated parallel to the coast, as far 
as the point of intersection of the 1 41st deg. of W. longifude (of the same meridian) ; and, 
finally, from the said point of intersection, the said meridian line of the 141st deg - ., in its 
prolongation as far as the Frozen Ocean, shall form the limit between the Russian and 
British possessions on the continent of America to the north-west. 

IV. With reference to the line of demarcation laid down in the preceding Article it is 
understood ; 

1st. That the island called Prince of Wales Island shall belong wholly to»Russia. 

2d. That, wherever the summit of the mountains which extend in a direction parallel 
to the coast, from the 56th deg. of N. latitude to the point of intersection of the 141st 
dog. of W. longitude, shall prove to he at the distance of more than ten marine leagues 
from the ocean, the limit between the British Possessions and the line of coast which is to 
belong to Russia, as above mentioned, shall be formed by a line parallel to the windings of 
the coast, and which shall never exceed the distance 1 often marine leagues therefrom. 

V. It is moreover agreed, that no establishment shall he formed by either of the two 
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parties within the limits assigned by the two preceding articles to the possessions of the 
other: consequently, British subjects shall not form any establishment either upon the 
coast, or upon the border of the continent comprised within the limits of the Russian pos¬ 
sessions, as designated in the two preceding Articles ; and, in like manner, no establishment 
shall be formed by Russian subjects beyond the said limits. 

VI. It is understood that the subjects of his Bjitannic Ma jesty, from whatever quarter 
they may arrive, whether from the ocean, or from the interior of the continent, shall 
for ever enjoy the right of navigating freely, and without any hindrance whatever, all 
the rivers and streams which, in their eourHi towards the Pacific Ocean, may cross the line 
oi demarcation upon the line of coast described in Article 111, of the present convention. 

All. It is also understood, that, for the space of ten^ years from the signature of the 
present convention, the vessels of the two powers, or those belonging to their respective sub¬ 
jects, shall mutually be at liberty to frequent, without any hindrance whatever, all the in¬ 
land seas, the gulfs, havens, and creeks on the coast mentioned in Article Ill. for the pur¬ 
poses of fishing- and of trading with the natives. 

AIII. The Port of Sitka, or Novo Archungelsk, shall be open to the commerce and 
vessels of British subjects for the space of ten years from the date of the exchange of the 
ratifications of the present convention. In the event of an extension of this term, of ten 
years being granted to any other power, the like extension shall be granted also to Great 
Britain. 

IX. The abovementioned liberty of commerce shall not apply to the trade in spirituous 

liquors, in tire arms, or other arms, gunpowder or oilier warlike stores ; the High Contract¬ 
ing Parties reciprocally engaging not to permit the abovomentiouod articles to be sold or 
delivered, in any manner whatever, to the natives of the country. ' 

X. Every British or Russian vessel navigating the Pacific Ocean, which may he com¬ 
pelled by storms or by accident, to take shelter in the ports of the respective puttie!-, shall 
he at liberty to refit therein, to provide itself with all neeessarv stores, and to put to 
sea again, without paying any other than port and lighthouse duos, which shall lie the 
same as those paid by national vessels. In ease, however, the master of such vessel should 
be under the necessity of disposing of a part of his nieiclmmli/.e in order to defray his 
expenses, he shall conform himself to the regulations and tariffs of the [face where he may 
have landed. 

XI. In every case of complaint on account of an infraction of the articles of t he present 
convention, the civil and military authorities of the High Contracting Parties, without pre¬ 
viously acting or taking any lorcihlc measure, shall make an exact and circumstantial 
report ot the matter to their respective courts, who engage to settle the same in a friendly 
manner, and according to the principles of justice. 

XII. The present convention shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall be exchanged 
at London, within the space of six weeks, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have 
affixed thereto the seals of their arms. 

Done at St. Petersburg, the twenty-eighth—sixteenth—day of February, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and twenty-five. 


Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between Her Majesty and the Emperor 
of all the Russias, signed at St.. Petersburg, January 11, 1843. ( Ratifica¬ 
tions exchanged at London, January 31, 1843. 

C 

In the name of the Most Holy and Indivisible Trinity. 

Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and his 
Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias, being desirous of extending, increasing, and con¬ 
solidating the commercial relations between their respective dominions and possessions, and 
of thereby procuring all possible facilities and encouragements for those of their subjects 
who partake in those relations ; and being persuaded that, nothing can more contribute to 
the accomplishment of their mutual wishes in this respect, than the reciprocal abolition of 
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the differential ami countervailing duties which are at present exacted mid levied on the* 
vessels or produce of either of the two states in the polls of the other, hare Mined tlwil' 
plenipotentiaries for the conclusion of a treaty to this effect, that is to say 

Who, after having- communicated to each other their respective full power*, found in 
good and due form, have agreed upon and concluded the following Articles: 

Art. I. There shall be reciprocal freedom of navigation and commerce for the ships 
and subjects of the two High Contracting Powers, in all parts of their respective dominions 
where navigation and commerce are at [he-sent allowed, or may hereafter be allowed, to 
the ships and subjects of any other nation. 

II. From the date of the exchange of the ratifications of the present treaty, British 
vessels arriving in, or departing froyi, the ports of his Majesty the Emperor of all the llus- 
sias, and Russian vessels arriving in, or departing from, the ports of the United Kingdom 
of (treat Britain and Iceland, and of all the possessions of her Britannic Majesty, shall 
he subject to no other or higher duties or charges, of whatsoever nature they may he, than 
those which are now, or shall hereafter he imposed on national vessels, on their entering 
into, or departing from, such ports. 

III. In consideration that British ships arriving- direct! v from other countries than those 
belonging to the High Contracting Parties, are admitted with their cargoes into the ports 
of the Russian empire, without paying any other duties whatsoever than those payable by 
Russian vessels ; and in consideration of the advantages, which, in this respect, the present, 
treaty' specifically grants to British commerce in the Grand Duchy of Finland; it. is 
agreed that from the date of (he exchange of the ratifications of the present treaty, Russian 
vessels arriving from the mouth of the Vistula, the Xiemen, or any other river which forms 
the outJet of a navigable stream, having its source in the dominions of his Majesty the 
Emperor of all the Russia*, or passing through the said dominions, shall he admitted, with 
their cargoes, into the ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of 
all tlu> possessions of her Britannic Majesty, exactly in the same manner as if those vessels 
arrived directly from Russian or Finnish ports, with all the privileges and immunities 
agreed upon bv the present treaty of navigation and commerce. In like manner, Russian 
vessels proceeding from any port of Great Britain, or of the British possessions, for tin- 
mouth of any of th.» ahovemeutioned rivers, shall be treated as if they were returning to 
a port of the empire of Russia, or of the Grand Duchy of Finland. It is, however, under¬ 
stood, that these privileges shall apply to Russian vessels and their cargoes, with respect to 
places situated at the mouths of the abovemontioned rivers, only so long as British vessels 
and their cargoes shall he treated at those places, on their arrival and departure, on the 
same footing with Russian vessels. 

IV. All productions of the soil, industry, and art of the dominions and possessions of 
his Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias, including the said productions which may he 
exported hv the rivers or streams mentioned in the preceding Article, and which may he 
imported into the ports of the United Kingdom and the possessions of her Britannic Ma¬ 
jesty ; and also all the productions of the soil, industry, and art of the United Kingdom 
and possessions of her Britannic Majesty, which may die imported into the ports of his Ma¬ 
jesty the Emperor of all the Russias, shall enjoy reciprocally, in all respects, the same 
privileges and immunities, and may be imported and exported exactly in the same maimer, 
iu vessels of the one as iu vessels of the other High Contracting Party. 

V. All articles which are not the productions of the soil, industry, and ait of the re¬ 
spective states ^or of their possessions, and which may be legally imported from the ports of 
his Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias, as likewise from those of the rivers and streams 
mentioned in the third Article, into the ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and of all the possessions of her Britannic Majesty, in Russian vessels, shall be 
subject to the same duties only as would he payable upon the same articles as if they were 
imported in British vessels. 

In like manner, all articles which are not the productions of the soil, industry, and art. 
of the respective states, or of their possessions, and which may he legally imported from 
the ports of the United Kingdom, and of all the possessions of her Britannic Majesty, into 
the ports of his Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias, in British vessels, shall be subject 
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to the same duties only which would be payable upon the same articles if they were im¬ 
ported in Russian vessels. 

Her Britannic Majesty grants by this treaty to Russian navigation and trade, all the 
benefits and privileges of navigation and commerce now enjoyed, or which may hereafter 
be enjoyed, by the most favoured nations, under existing laws and acts of parliament, or in 
virtue of orders in council, or treaties. • 

VI. All merchandize and articles of commerce which, according to the stipulations of 
the present treaty, or according to the laws ahd ordinances in force in the, respective 
countries, may be legally imported into or exported from the dominions and possessions of 
the two High Contracting Parties, either under the British flag, or under the Russian flag, 
shall, in like maimer, be subject to the same duties^ whether imported in vessels of the 
other state, or in national vessels: and the same bounties, drawbacks, and advantages 
shall be granted• upon all merchandize and articles of commerce, which may be legally 
exported from tlie ports of either state, whether exported in vessels of the one or in vessels 
of the other state. 

VII. All merchandize and articles of commerce which shall be imported into, depo¬ 
sited or warehoused in, the ports of the dominions and possessions of the High Contracting 
Parties, shall be subject, while so warehoused, to the same regulations, conditions, and 
duties, whether imported in British or in Russian \es;els. In the same manner, the 
re-exportation of sueh merchandize or articles of commerce shall lie treated in the same 
manner, and he liable to the payment of the same duties, whether exported in British or in 
Russian vessels. 

VIII. No priority or preference shall he given, directly or indirectly, by either of tin- 
two governments, or by any company, corporation, or agent acting in its name dr under 
its authority, in the purchase of any production of the soil, industry, or art of either of tin- 
two states and their possessions, imported into the ports of the other, on account of the 
nationality ol the vessel in which such article mav have been imported ; it being the fixed 
intention of the two contracting- parties, that no difference or distinction whatever shall be 
made in this respect. 

IX. In regard to the commerce to bo carried on in Russian vessels with the British 
possessions in the East Indies, her Britannic Majesty consents to grartt to the subjects of 
his Majesty the Emperor of all the Kussias, the same advantages and privileges as are or 
inay be enjoyed, under any treaty or act of parliament, bv tin- subjects or citizens of tin- 
most favoured nation ; subject to the laws, rules, regulations, and restrictions which are. or 
may become applicable to the vessels and subjects of any other state enjoying the same- 
advantages and privileges for trading with the said possessions. 

X. The stipulations of the present treaty shall not apply to the coasting trade carried 
on between port and port in the dominions of either contracting- party, by the sailing or 
steam vessels of the other, so far as regards the carrying of passengers, merchandize, or 
articles of commerce; this trade being reserved exclusively to national vessels. 

XI. The vessels and subjects of the High Contracting Parties shall, by the present 
treaty, reciprocally enjoy all such advantages, immunities, and privileges, in the ports of 
their respective dominions and possessions, as are now enjoyed by the navigation and com¬ 
merce ot the most favoured nations ; the intention being to secure, in the United Kingdom 
and in the British possessions, to Russian vessels and subjects, the fidl and entire advan¬ 
tages of navigation and commerce granted by existiug laws and acts of parliament, orders 
in council, or treaties, to other powers, or which may hereafter he grantee}; and, in like 
manner, British vessels and subjects shall enjoy, in the ports of the dominions and posses¬ 
sions of his Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias, the full and entire advantages of navi¬ 
gation and commerce granted by existing laws, regulations, and ordinances, or by treaties, 
to foreign powers, or which may hereafter be granted. And their Majesties the Queen of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the Emperor of all the Russias, 
en S a 8® reciprocally not to grant any favours, privileges, or immunities whatsoever, in 
matterrof commerce and navigation, to the subjects or citizens of any other state, which 
shall not be also at the same time granted to the subjects of the other High Contracting 
Party, gratuitously, if the concession in favour of the other state shall have been gra- 
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tuitous, or upon giving as nearly as possible the same compensation or equivalent, in case 
the concession shall have been conditional. 

2JIL It is understood that, in regard to commerce and navigation in the Russian pos¬ 
sessions on the north-west coast of America, the convention concluded at St. Petersburg, 
on the 16th—28th—February, 1825, continues in force. 

XIII. Any British or Russian vessel which may be compelled by*stress of weather or 
by accident to take shelter in the ports of either of the High Contracting Parties, shall be at 
liberty to refit therein, to procure all necessary stores, and to put to sea again, without pay¬ 
ing any oilier than port and lighthouse dues, which shall be the same as those payable by 
national vessels. In case, however, the master of such vessel should be under the necessity 
of disposing of a part of his merchandize in order to defray his expenses, he shall be bound 
to conform to the regulations and tariffs of the place to which he may have come. 

In the event of a vessel being wrecked at a place belonging to either <of the High Con¬ 
tracting Parties, there’sliall not only be afforded to the persons shipwrecked every kind of 
assistance, but, moreover, the merchandize and effects which they may have thrown over¬ 
board, or which may have been saved, shall not be seized or detained under any pretext 
whatsoever. The said effects and merchandize shall, on the contrary, be preserved and 
restored on payment of the same rate of salvage, and of customs or other duties, which 
would have been payable in the like case of a wreck of a national vessel. In the case 
either of shipwreck, or of a vessel being driven into port by stress of weather, the respective 
consuls, vice-consuls, or commercial agents, shall be authorized to interpose in order to 
afford the necessary assistance to their fellow-countrymen. 

XIV. The consuls, vice-consuls, or commercial agents of each of the two High Con¬ 
tracting Parties residing in tlie dominions of the other, shall receive from the local autho¬ 
rities such assistance as can by law he given to then), for the recovery of deserters from 
ships of war or merchant vessels of their respective countries. 

XV. The present treaty shall remain in force during the space of ten years, dating 
from the exchange of the ratifications thereof; and further, until the expiration of twelve 
months after either of the High Contracting Parties shall have given notice to the other of 
its intention to put an end thereto ; each of the High Contracting Parties reserving to itself 
the right of giving gueh notice to the other at the expiration of the first nine years: and 
it is agreed between them, that at the expiration of twelve months after such notice shall 
have been received by either of the High Contracting Parties from the other, the present 
treaty, and all the stipulations contained therein, shall cease to be binding on the two 
parties. 

XVI. The present treaty shall be ratified, and the ratifications thereof exchanged at 

London, at the expiration of one month, or sooner if possible. , 

In witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have fixed 
thereto the seals of their arms. • 

Done at St. Petersburg, the eleventh day of January, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-three. 

Separate Art. I. The commercial intercourse #{ Russia with the kingdoms of Swe¬ 
den and Norway being regulated by special stipulations, which may hereafter be renewed, 
and which do not form part of the regulations applicable to foreign commerce in general, the 
two High Contracting Parties, being desirous of removing from their commercial relations 
every kind of doubt or cause for discussion, have agreed that those special stipulations 
granted in favour of the commerce of Sweden and Norway,, in consideration of equivalent 
advantages granted in those countries to the commerce of the Grand Duchy of Finland, shall 
in no case apply to the relations of commerce and navigation established between the two 
High Contracting Parties by the present treaty. * 

II. It is understood, in like manner, that the exemptions, immunities and privileges 
hereinafter mentioned, shall not be considered as at variance with the principle of recipro¬ 
city which forms the basis of the treaty of this date, that is to say :— 

1. The exemption from navigation dues during the first tlyee years, which is^njoyed 
by vessels built in Russia, and belonging to Russian subjects; 

2. The exemptions of the like nature granted in the Russian ports of the Black Sea, 

VOL. II. 3 K 
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the sea of Asoph, and the Danube, to such Turkish vessels arriving from ports of the Otto¬ 
man empire, situated on the Black Sea, as do not exceed eighty lasts burden; 

3. The permission granted to the inhabitants of the coast of the government of Arch¬ 
angel, to import duty free, or on payment of moderate duties, into the ports of the said go¬ 
vernment, dried or salted fish, as likewise certain kinds of furs, and to export therefrom, in 
the same manner, corn, rope and cordage, pitch, ivid ravensduck ; 

4. The privilege of the Russian American company ; 

5. The privilege of the Steam Navigation companies of Lubeek and Havre ; | lastly, 

(i. The immunities granted in Russia to certain English companies, called “Yacht 
Clubs.” 

The present separate articles shall have the same force and validity as if they were in¬ 
serted, word for word, in the treaty signed this day. They shall lie ratified, and the ratifi¬ 
cations thereof exchanged at the same time. 

Tn witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed tne same, and have fixed 
thereto the seals of their arms. 

Done at St. Petersburg, the eleventh day of January, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and fort}’-three. 

o 

CONVENTION BETWEEN RUSSIA AND THE UNITED STATES. 

Art. I. It is agreed that in any part of the great ocean, commonly called the Pacific 
Ocean, or South Sea, the respective citizens or subjects of the High Contracting Powers shall 
be neither disturbed nor restrained, either in navigation or in fishing, or in the power of re¬ 
sorting to the coasts, upon points which may not. already have been occupied, for 'the pur¬ 
pose of trading- with the natives, saving always the restrictions and conditions determined 
by the following Article : 

II. With the \ iew of preventing the rights of navigation and of fishing, exercised upon 
the great ocean, by the citizens and subjects of the High Contracting Parties, from becoming 
the pretext for an illicit, trade, it is agreed that the citizens of the United States shall not re¬ 
sort to any port where there is a Russian establishment, without the permission of the go¬ 
vernor or commander; and that reciprocally the subjects of Russia shall not resort, without 
permission, to any establishment of the United States, upon the north-west coast. 

HI. It is moreover agreed, that, hereafter there shall not be found by the citizens of the 
United States, or under the authority of the said States, any establishment upon the north¬ 
west coast of America, nor in any of the islands adjacent, to the north of fifty-four degrees 
and forty minutes of north latitude: and that in the same manner, there shall be none 
formed by Russian subjects, or under the authority of Russia, south of the same parallel. 

IV. It is nevertheless understood, that during a term of ten years, counting from the 
signature of the present convention, the ships of both powers, or vvhieli belong to their citi¬ 
zens or subjects respectively, may reciprocally frequent, without any hindrance whatever, 
the interior seas, gulfs, harbours, and creeks, upon the coast mentioned in the preceding 
Article, for the purpose of fishing aud trailing with the natives of the country. 

V. All spirituous liquors, firearms, or other arms, powder, and munitions of war of 
every kind, are always excepted from this same commerce permitted by the preceding arti¬ 
cle ; and the two powers engage reciprocally, neither to sell, or suffer them to he sold, to 
the natives, by their respective citizens anil subjects, nor by any person who may be under 
their authority. It is likewise stipulated, that this restriction shall never afford a pretext, 
nor be advanced in any case, to authorize either search or detention of the'vessels, seizure 
of the merchandize, or, in fine, any measure of constraint whatever towards the merchants 
or the crows who may cany on this commerce; the High Contracting Powers reciprocally 
reserving to themselves to determine upon the penalties to be incurred, and to inflict the 
punishment in case of the contravention of this Article, by their respective citizens or 
subjects. 

Sijgied at St. Petersburg, the 17th—5th—of April, 1824. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

COMMERCIAL IJiGISLATION Of RUSSIA. • 

Russia may be said to prohibit Jthe importation of every material like those 
which cati be drawn, by the labour of her sferfs, from her mines and forests; and 
of every foreign manufactured article, in order that the labour of those serfs, with 
the aid of machinery either imported or made in the country, and directed by 
skilful foreign artisans, shall be made to produce articles either similar to, or 
that may be substituted for, those of foreign manufacture. We readily admit that 
this prohibitive system so generally injurious to the empire, may be very profitable 
to the nobles at Moscow and elsewhere, who are the proprietors of the cheaply 
and coa'fsely fed and clad serfs. 

Russia, for the purpose of supplying and carrying on her manufactures, per¬ 
mits the importation of mathematical, optical, astronomical, and agricultural in¬ 
struments, newly-invented machinery and models of machines, mules, and all 
the materials enumerated hereafter in Table I. of the Tariff, required in the arts. 

Cotton twist, still required by her, and sheep’s wool, several other articles, 
not enumerated, are admitted at small nominal duties. 

A recent relaxation of the rigidity of her commercial legislation has been gene¬ 
rally promulgated as a return to liberal trading principles: but on examining the 
prohibitions abolished, we discover that they are either of no great importance, or 
that the duties substituted are so high as to preclude any profitable legitimate im¬ 
portation into Russia of manufactured goods. 

Before 1805, woollens, cottons, and silk goods were allowed to be imported 
for consumption generally, on paying either fixed,or ad valorem duties, varying from 
5 to 45 per cent. On the 19th March that year, the ad valorem duties on woollens 
were changed into fixed duties, and a new tariff promulgated, admitting gene¬ 
rally all goods for consumption. Prohibitions were afterwards substituted. 

According to the terms of an Ukase, dated March, 1816, it was expected that 
Russia would return to a more liberal commercial system. That ukase sets forth: 
“ After the liberal and satisfactory arrangements, political and commercial, which 
have been concluded between the powers of Europe (at Vienna), we have thought 
it for the public benefit to make some alterations in the prohibiting system of our 
trade. For this we appointed in the beginning of last year (1815), a committee to 
prepare a plan for the new tariff. Having now heard the opinion of the council of 
state, and ourselves having examined into all the particulars relative thereto, \vc 
have judged it necessary to allow the importation of several foreign articles prohi¬ 
bited by the last tariff, continuing, however, in force the prohibition oPsome 
others.” 

The following are the principal changes made in the Russian 1 ariff of Russian 
customs duties since the year 181G : 
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Tariff, 1810. 

Import Duty, 
rou. cop 

Coffee .pood 3 0 

Sugar, raw.do. 1 50 

— refined.do. 3 75 

Manufactured cottons ; all white and plain 
cotton goods, quilts and counterpanes, 

also mixed with flax or hfcntp.ad yal. 25 per ct. 

Cotton yarn, bleached and unbleached,and 

dyed... . ..»t n »» 

Hosiery, cotton, silk, worsted, embroi¬ 
dered or not, except those prohibited.. „ 20 

Linens prohibited, except cambric, ad¬ 
mitted at a duty of. „ 25 ,, 

Lace, blond cut in lace ( entoihtgc ). „ 10 ,, 

Thread and bone lace... ■ prohibited 

Silk", plaiu, of one colour, velvets, satins, 

ribbons, &c. »> 25 ,, 

Raw silk, free, silk, spur, twisted, &c.... „ 2 „ 

Woollen yarn, white and dyed. ,« 10 „ 

Flannels, druggets, cords, camlets, &c. 15 „ 

Blankets, white and plain. „ 25 „ 

Kerseymeres, of all colours. ,, 25 „ 

Fine woollen cloths .arshine 1 25 

Cutlery, razors, knives, forks, scissors, 

penknives.ad val. 25pcr ct 

Saws, files, rasps, &c. „ 5 

Tin, in boxes and blocks.pood 0 25 

Lead, in pigs and sheets.berkovitz 0 25 

Earthenware, common, delf, common, 
porcelain, and china, withnut gold and 
silver borders.ad val.25 perct. 


Tariff, 1810. 


if 


10 

24 

1 } 


Hemp.berkmitz I 0 10 

Flax.do. 1 50 15 

Tallow.do. 2 0 

Wheat.tscheiwert 0 15 

Rye. do. 0 11 

Potash.berkovila 0 75 

Wax.do. 0 50 

Bristles.do. 1 0 

Linseed.tsclietwcrt 0 25 

Hcrupseed.do. 0 15 

1 A RIFF, 1830. 

Coffee.pood 

Sugar, raw.do. 

Cotton yarn, white.do. 

— dyed.do. 

— Turkey rod.do. 

Cotton cloths, plain.lb. 

— prints. 

— cloths, white designs, excepting tulles 

and lace, separately taxed.do. 

— fabrics, white, dyed one colour (mixed 
with linen and hemp also),andembroidercd do. 

Hundkerchiefs.the same, prohibited, and so 
on, except those absolutelyprohibited, the 
duties on other cotton fabrics ranging..lb. to 10 

Lace, blond, &c.lb. 

Woollen yarn, in the white.pood 

— dyed.do. 

— cloth, black, blue, green, or kersey 

meres same colours, and fijioussU'rek 
d'argent (silver dust colour). 

Flannels. lb. 

Silk, spun, dyed, or not.do. 

— stuffs, velvets, &c., all of one colour ... do. 

Silks mixed with wool, cotton, linen, with 

designs, with exceptions noted.do. 

Lineu and hempen yarn : — 

White .. pood 

Dyed. do. 

Batistes de cambric, and line white plain 

linen fabrics. ib. 

Linen and hempen cloths, pure or 

mixed with cotton. do. 

Dyed one colour, embroidered, striped, &c. do. 

Earthcu ware, glazed and unglazed. 

Tin, in sheets.berkovitz *40 

Cutlery. Ill- 

Lead. .. .dfc. pood 

Tariff, 1830. 

Cotton poods dyed of one colour and era- 
broidered (except as per 1830 tariff).... lb. 


Additional 
Export Hi per 
Duty. cent, 
rou. cop. cop. 


rou. 

5 

cop. 

0 

2 

80 

5 

0 

6 

0 

12 

0 

0 

70 

prohibited 

2 

20 

4 

0 

10 

0 

12 

0 

7 

20 

7 

70 

prohibited 

1 0 

0 

Irt 

-1 

0 

8 

0 

L 4 

80 

7 

20 

5 

GO 

1 

85 

u 

GO 

prohibited 
: 40 0 

0 

80 

1 0 

2$ 

1 

50 


Tariff. 1830— (continued). Import Duty, 

rou. cop. 

Cotton goods of various colours and designs, 
whether striped or woven (except those f 

specifically mentioned elsewhere). lb 2 0 

Printed cotton..... prohibited 

Linen and hempen cloth, white, and 

mixed with cotton. • .do. 1 50 

— d\r*d, printed, flowered, embroidered, 

... 0 0 

Tablecloths, towels the same, white, 

' cul>ured, &c.*. **°‘ 2 0 

i All others at higher rates prohibited. < 

| Silk goods, either pure or mixed, not tran¬ 
sparent with coloured designs, woveD, 
j embroidered,&c., except as designated, do. 0 0 

| — non-transparent, with gold and silver 

| thread, &c„ except as designated.do. 8 O 

: Woollen goods, cloths, kerseymeres (or 
casimeres, as in the ukase), ladies’ 
cloths, &c., black, blue (black, dark 

1 green.. * do, 3 O 

1 Carpets, large or small.do. I • 11 

! The following articles were freed from 
1 the additional rate of 12$ per cent on 
imports, imposed by the ukase of 1831 ; 

| viz —Lace, blond, tulles, &c., lead, tin, 
and quicksilver. Also turnip, rape, and 
other oleaginous seeds not specifically • 
named in the tariff, such as souripti , 
rigejf , dkc., were freed from all (lues on 
export horn Jan. I, 1837. 

Tariff, 1838. 

j Cord of cotton, flax, wool, or mixture of, 

. by sea. lb. 3 fl 

< Cotton stuffs, t.ot transparent, and other 
i fabrics in cotton und part cotton, mixed 
i with linen hemp, pressed (tiitshwunia), 

I white or dyed one colour.do. 1 1 50 

Tablecloths, napkins, towels pure or mixed 

with wool, white or dved one colour .... do. 2 O 

Every kind of cotton fabric, or part cotton 
mixed with linen or hemp, transparent, 
i or half transparent dyed of one colour 
{ only, except those specially designated do. 3 20 

■ Cotton prints (nahhuila petschutnitt ), ex- 

! cept those specially designated. prohibited 

! Woollen gloves, white, coloured, &c.do. 1 25 

: Embroidered, or printed with buttons and 

j ornaments.do. 8 0 

; Woollen yarn, white and dyed.pood 15 O 

| Woollen manufactures, merinoes of all 

kinds of one colour.do. 2 0 

Of one colour with designs.do. 2 20 

With designs, striped, See .do. 2 80 

Cords, tuilenets, patent cords, and other 
| fabrics of waste, mixed with linen, hemp 
or cotton, of a single colour or striped 
and printed (except as specially indi¬ 
cated)....*..do. 1 80 

j Linens.—Handkerchiefs of batiste with 
! corners printed, or borders printed 
i above one inch in breadth, and with 

' flowers and bouquets in the middle.do. G 0 

: Tablecloths, napkins, and towels of linen 
mixed with wool, white-coloured and 

striped.do. 2 0 

Silk stuffs, not transparent, changeable 

l with designs.do. G 0 

j Half-transparent, and transparent, plain 
! white and with white designs, except 

! those specially designated.do. 12 O 

i Printed silk goods... prohibited 

Cotton yarn . do. 0 60 

Dyed und mixed, while and coloured.. do. 8 0 

Turkey red.do. 18 20 

Fabrics, pure and mixed, non-transparent, 
such as percals, fustians, velverets, and 
other cloths, white plain, or with de¬ 
signs, or striped, as well as the com¬ 
mon tissue of Turkish origin, called 

hassa. lb. 0 §3 

Handkerchiefs in piece, the same.do. 1 85 

Tissues dyed of one single colour, and 
embroidered in designs in white not 

separately classed.do. 1 85 

Handkerchiefs the same.do. 2 50 

And so on to shawls and handkerchiefs of 
pure cotton, or mixed with lineu and 
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.. do. 

5 

• 0 

.. do. 

7 

50 

.. do. 

10 

20 

c. to 

12 

50 

. to 

25 

0 

pood 

ir 

25 


Turifi', 1838— {continued). 

liemp, with coloured designs, Ac., in imi¬ 
tation of those of Turkey and Cashmere, lb. 
LincnJ, tablecloths, napkins, towels, Ac., 

pure or mixed with cotton or wool.do. 

Silk goods, pure or mixed, of one colour 
and changeable, plain and with woven 
designs of same colour and shade, such 
as satins, taffetas, levantines, serges, as 
well a* velvets of silk pure and mixed, 
of one colour.do. 

— with desiyis woven and stamped.do. 

— with gold or silver, fine or false.do. 10 

Handkerchiefs aa foregoing from 7r. 50 c. to 12 

Silk transparent from 15 rbls. per lb. to 25 

Woollens, yarn white aud dyed.pood IT 

Cloths, kerseymeres, ladies' cloths, rat- * 

teeny, black, blue black, green, deeper 
than gazon, of one colour, or mixed 
with white, as well as wl^te and blue 

whites.do. 3 

Cloths as before of every colour not named, 

and of various colours mixed.do. 1 

Flannels, velvets, plush, &c.do. 1 

Handkerchiefs and shawls in imitation of 

Cashmeres.do. 10 

Carpets.do. 

— embroidered or made up with fringes, 

&c.do. 

Linen, batiste, toile de Cambrai, white, 

plain.do. 

Handkerchiefs of the same, and with small 
white or coloured borders not above an 
inch broad .do. 

— having more than an inch flowered ... do. 
Fabrics of linen and hemp, pure or mixed 

with cotton (excepting as rated).do. 1 


Import Duty, 
rou. cop. 


80 

20 


Tariff, 1838 ( continued). Import Duty. 

rou. cop. 

Pocket-handkerrhiefs as before with bor¬ 
ders or without .pood 2 iq 

Pieces dyed one colour, figured, stiiped 
or embroidered, not separately specified. do. 0 on 

Handkerchiefs, ditto....do. 9 20 

— and cloths printed.. prohibited 

Pottery, varni-hed pieces, pott^aud objects 
of all sorts, white, varnished and not 
varnished, except objects not specially 
denominated . do. 


Linen ainlhempen yarn, combed or not., do. 4 
— "dyed.do. 7 


05 
80 
20 

Sugar, raw..do. 3 80 

— refined.*. prohibited 

— molasses.do. 2 0 

Coffee.. ..do. 0 15 

Cutlery, razors, knives, Ac.do. 1 20 

— with ivory and pearl, Ac.do. 5 80 

Fine cutlery.>..?*. prohibited j 

Tin in sheets.beikovitz 45 o 


Coal 


Export Duties. 


free 

Internal 

Navigation 

Duty. 


0 

05 



r. c. 

r. 

c. 



Hemp . 


1 0 

0 

10 

1 

25 

Flax, by sea. 


I 50 

0 

15 



— by laud. 


1 0 

0 

10 

5 

0 

Tallow. 


2 0 

0 20 



Wheat. 


0 0 

0 

03 



Potash, pearlash, Ac. 


0 50 

0 

5 

5 

6 

Flaxseed, by sea. 


0 25 

0 


0 

90 

— by laud. 


0 12 

0 




Herapseed, by sea. 


0 15 

0 


1 

85 

— by land. 


0 12 

0 

ii 


NEW RUSSIAN TARIFF OF CUSTOMS DUTIES, AS ISSUED IN 

NOVEMBER, 1841. 


Table 1. — Articles admitted tree, distinguishing those the Exportation of which is pro 
hibited, those exported free of Duty, and those on which Export Duties are paid. 


articles. 


I Export Duties in Rus-| Export Duties in 
Isian Silver Currency.j English Sterling. 


Acorns of oak or balumut. 

Animals killed, as bear*, wild boars, elks, reindeer, Ac. 

—— camels, alive. 

-asses and mules. 

Ashes, crude, not washed in lyes ...A.. 

- remaining from the Bmelting or refusing of gold or silver. 

Asphalts* (Jews' pitch), in pieces, and all shapes. 1 

Birds, not alive, of all kinds.j 

Books in all languages, printed up to the 5ear 1800 inclusive, bound.! 

—- printed, and manuscripts in all languages, not bound (in brochures) . 
Bricks, common and fireproof, to the ports of the Black and Azof Seas, and 

of the Danube. 

Bristles, by laud. 

— ■ ■ ■ by sea. 

Coins aud medals of gold, silver, aud copper, foreign, Bussian stamped, of 

gold and silt er or platina. 

— ■ ■ of copper, at 30 ro. bank-notes per pood, aud the new copper coins in 

silver currency... 

Coals, charcoal, ajid turf.... 

Cordage and ropes, imported with machinery for manufactories aud such 

purposes... 

Charts, geographic, and globes. 

Clay, of all kinds, used for making china and porcelain, stoves, pots, clay 

for clarifying sugar, and fullers’ earth. 

Crucibles, of all kinds, and moulds of clay. 

Clover aud hay. 

Coral, aud beads of coral, not wrought. 

Cement (puzznlan aud trass). 

Cuttings or clippings of paper... 

Corn, baked for passengers’ use. 

Cork, unmanufactured. 

Diamonds and other precious stones, not set. 

—— garnets, real (the stone) not set.. 


pood 

do. 


tou. cop. 
prohibited 
free 

prohibited 

do. 

do. 

do. 

free 

do. 


£ s. d. 


do. 

0 7 

0 13 

free 

do. 

do. 


cwt. : 0 0 8 7 10 
do. | 0^1 4 10 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

prohibited 

free 

do. 

do. 

do. 


I 






( 1 continued) 
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RUSSIAN TARIFF. 


ARIICLBS. 

! Export Duticsiu Rua 
; si an Silver Currency 

i- Export Duties in 
>. English Sterling. 

Knamel in pieces, rubbed or ground, except azure ground. 

.! .... 

rou. cop. 
prohibited 


£ s' d. 


•I •*■* 









- cods’ heads, separated from the fish, dried, from the Norwegian fish 





- all kiuris of fish, prepared by Russians, and imported iatiRussiar 

i 




- dried verve or tendon of the spine of the fish sevruga . 

Frui's: kitchen fruits, fresh, as melons, beans, cucumbers, and such like 


do. 



Fruit-trees and garden plants, in baskets aud hampers. 

Flax, dressed and undressed, by land. 

'Tberquet 

do 

do. 

1 0 

cwt. 

0 10 4 -0 

0 1 ft ‘2-0 

0 0 3 

0 0 ft *2-!) 
0 1 0 4-0 

o o 3 l y 

0 0 l 

- tow and cedilla au^ flax combidgs, by land .1 do. 

-ditto, by sea..... 1 do. 

- hemp, dressed and undressed.» do. 

- ,, cod ill a and combings, by land.i do. 

- ,, ditto, by sea...! do. 

Furs; the produce of Russian hunting (or industry), in Russian vessels,! 
and those imported into the ports of the government of Archangel byi 
coasters; also morse or walrus, reindeer, seal, and great sturgeon! 

0 VI 

0 u 50 

1 0 

0 *25 

0 31 

! free 

O ft 

o 75 

« 50 

4 0 

free 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Horns of elk and reindeer, imported by Russians in Russian vessels. 

Horse manes aud tails, by sea.. 

-ditto, by land. 

Horses; viz., stallions aud colts. 

Instruments—as barometers, thermometers, microscopes, chronometers 
fixed in boxes, magnets, astronomical, and telescopes (not common 
spy-glasses), burning-glasses not set or mounted, optical, magnify - 

PO’MI 

berquet 

' each 

cwt. 

do. 

each 

j o« 0 ?» 
i o « 

! 0 0 lit 
, 0 13 4 





Leather parings or clippings.. 


prohibited 



Music notes, unbound or bound only in paper.: .... 

Metals; viz., gold in pieces or bars, platina in grains or pieces, silver inj 

pieces or bars.j .... 

-copper or copper ore . .... 

-copper and brass wire cloth for manufactures .■ .... 

do. 

do. 

prohibited j 
free 

do. 








-malachite, not wrought. 

-niarcasite, in pieces. 


do. 

do. : 





do. * ! 



Mat bags at the ports of Archangel aud Onega. 

- small bags at ditto . 

Natural History, works of—as minerals, ytufted animals, animals and 
insects in spirits, and stones in pieces, and such like.j 

! 100 
| do. 

o i:i 

0 ft 

free 

100 

do. 

cwt. 

0 0 5| 

o o n 


P 1 

free 

do. 

prohibited 

free 

do. 

do. 











Pearls, real or nutural, not manufactured iu drops and strings. 

Pictures*—in oil or other colours, on wood, ivory, or bone, copper, linen, 
stone, glass, on squares of common wood, calico, muslin, and parcli- 




-enamelled pictures, except images, ami those which are wrought in 




-engravings, prints aud drawings without frames, figures embossed 

ou paper, if imported in frames, the duty is levied only on the frames,! 















pond 


do. 


R igs, Ac... 





free 

do. 

do, 

0 80 



Seaweed {ulna) . T 








Skins and hides, undressed, of rams, sheep, and lambs, oxen, cows, calves, 
gnats, chamois, buffaloes, elks, horses, reindeer, pigs, dogs, at the Bal¬ 
tic and White Sea, or by laud... 

pood 

do. 

0 8 3 5-0 


do. 

0 ftO 

do. 

0 ft V *2-9 

’ ra ^ an< * saTied—at the Ports of the Baltic aud White Seas, by sea and 
land. 

do. 

0 00 

do. 

0 0 2 2-9 

— »* the Port, of the HUck or Azof Soa», and tlie Danube. 

do. 

0 45 

0 *25 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 4 8 


do. 

0 10 0 

Seeds -flower seeds, kitchen and garden ditto, graBs-seed, seeds of cotton 





qr. 

do. 

0 1 2 % 

0 0 

-ditto by land.1 

do. ‘| 

0 1*2 


(continued) 


If imported in frames, the duly to bclvvied ouly on the frame. 
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ARTICLES. 


Seeds, poppy seed... 

-hemp»eed, by sea.... 

-ditto by land..... 

-turnip or rape need, by Bea... 

-ditto by laud.. 

-rhubarb seed. 

-- worm seed... 

Smelting-pot* and crucibles of all kinds, and moulds of clay .... r .„ 

Samples of Various stuffs, brought from Abroad, less than 1 arshine (28 
inches) in length, pasted on sheets and bound in books 
Tiles lor rooting, at the ports of the Black and Azof Seas, and the Danube. 
Wood—build iug-wood, deals, &c., to the ports of tlie Black and Azof Seas, 

and to the Danube, twigs for baskets, to ditto . 

—■— firewood, oak balks (klaps or pipewood) hoops, common reeds, splin¬ 
ters for stucco work, ropes, and sheets of bark, brushwood, shingles 

and laths, wedges of common wood . 

-bark of birch, oak, t»r elm, ditto. 

-carpenters’ work of wood to the inland frontiers of Bessarabia, and to 

the ports of the Danube, of the Black and Azof Seas, and various ar¬ 
ticles for domestic use, plaited, of twig matting, also of bair, and 

various vessels of wood. 

-casks, empty, or in pieces, harrels, staves, uud cooper*’ work 

—’— wooden ware, painted, polished, and plain, unless specially named,! 
at the*ports of the Black, and Azof Seas, and the Danube, and the' 
customs frontier at Bessarabia. 


Export Duties in Rus¬ 
sian Silver Currency. 


pood 

chtwrt. 

do. 

do. 

do 

pood 


rou. cop. 
0 25 


0 15 

0 12 

0 «5 

0 12 
7 5(1 

free 
do. 


do., 
do. 


dew 

prohibited 


free 


Export Duties in 
English Sterling. 


cwt. 

qr. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

cwt. 


d. 

7 1-9 

8 4-7 
(5 ti-7 
2 2-7 
(i 0-7 


3 17 9 3-9 


Table 2.—List of Articles, the Importation of which is prohibited, distinguishing those 
the Exportation of which is prohibited, those exported free of Duty, and those on 
which Export Duties arc levied. 


ARTICLES. 


j Russian Weights, 
i Measures&Currency. 


Export duty. 


Albums or bonks with white or coloured paper. \ 

Bank notes, imperial exchequer billets, l».llura of the deposit fund, and! 

credit notes.! 

Bark of birch, oak, elm, Ay..i 

Barley ; viz., pearl or nuiuna ermtpof all kinds..i 

Beds and pillows of feathers, except those for use of passengers arriving' 

-stuffed with hair or wool, except for the use of passengers arriving in! 

Russia by laud.j 

-ditto ditto by sea.!....*...!!* J 

Beer of all kinds. .***.! 

Biscuits and cracknels. !!!..!.!!!!,**"*** ***** 1 

Blanks, or printed forms for bills of lading, and other papers 

Books, bound white counting-house books of all kind*. 

Boots and shoes of all kinds 


pood 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Bronze; entire articles of bronze, as lustre? and chandeliers, girandoles, 
and all others, alth ugh without gold, silver, and platina, and not 


bronzed, remain ... 

Cotton manufactures ; all kinds of printed cotton and haif-co:ton goods and 

manufactures, except those that are specially named, and .. 

Caps of all kinds nut specially named, and foraging or travelling caAs. 

Castor .. . 

Coins, known under the denomination of billions, berlins, zwrolfers, Jitkas, 
polzlotkas, and drouzlotkas, (Poish)......J 

Clothes ami articles of dress for men and women, except such as belong 

to passe tigers arriving in Russia.I 

Clocks; viz., with ornaments of metal, marble, alabaster, &c.! 

Carriages and equipages of ull kinds, with or without springs, entire, or in 
separate pieces, except such as are brought by pas«eugcrs on board the 
steamers, and those mentioned in the 11th paragraph of the 919 th Ar¬ 
ticle of the Oth vol. of the Code of Laws. 

Furs, beaver, otter, of young animals ripped from the womb, young ursine 

seals (murine cats), marine dogs, and seals, by land. 

-ditto ditto by sea. 

-all articles manufactured of fur, except caps...**.[** 

Feathers, pulled, of all kinds. 

Galloon of gold, silver, tinsel, silk, worsted, cotton, thread, also hlif-si'lk, 

and mixed of all kinds. 

' fringes cf gold, &c., as above described. 

~ 8 aux °s gfld, ailver, and tinsel. 

m t S.°c , tured“rtX k : ,“ nd .. B ? l . d , w !™. ‘ w “ tud ; T“ S '' ‘ 1 * l *° aU silt | 


lb. 


rou. cop. 
free 

prohibited 

do. 

free 


pood 

do. 


10 

15 


free 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


prohibited 

free 

do. 

0 75 

free 

do. 

tie. 

do. 


free 

0 10 
0 20 
freu 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


English Weights, 

M i asures. He M onies. 


Export Duty. 


cwt. 

do. 


do. 

do. 


cwt. 

do. 


£ *. ti. 


1 0 4-9 

1 6 C-9 


0 U 
0 8 1-10 


1 0 4-9 

2 0 8-9 


(continued) 
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RUSSIAN TARIFF. 


ARTICLES. 


Russian Weights, •/ English Wrights, 
Mt?asiires&Currency (Measures, & Monies 


Export Duty. 


Export Duty. 


Garters of all kinds. . .•.. • •*. 

Girandoles, chandeliers of all kinds, except of silver and plated. 

Gunpowder.. 

Hump and flax.—All manufactures of, printed er stamped, unless specially 

enumerated.... 

Hair-powder, «f all kind*..... 

Hats; viz., of beaver and half-beaver, (down and half-down,) of varnished 

leather, and silk, and all kinds not specially named. 

Implements of war, of iron or catt-iron, such as cannon and cannon balls 

bomba, &c. .. 

Iron.—Cast-iron in pigs and fragments, by sea.. 

-ditto manufacture^, by sea... 

-in rods and bars, by sea. 

-assorted, and in square pieces, by sea... 

Jewellery and trinkets, articles of, exceptof steel and those which come under 
the rubrics of gold and ail ver articles and stones, and other substaucea set 
Knives and forks, snuffers, locks, hinges, and other objects, not especially| 
admitted, which do not come under the rubric of blacksmiths’ works.., 

—— — with plated handles, or silvered, or gilt .I 

Linen of all kinds, sewn and hemmed, except what belongs to passengers 1 
arriving in Ktusia. ' 


rou. cop. 
free 
do. 

0 5 


Leather.—All articles or manufactures of leather, except such as are ape j 

cially named.i •••• 

Lustres of all kinds. 1 

Liqueurs; viz., shrub (shrom Russ).I 

-liqueurs and spirits poured on fruits or berries, and allowed to fer-j 

ment (in Russ, Nabivka, and Nastoika), except such as are especially; 

named amongst apothecaries’ stuffs.... 

-cherry brandy (Kirschwasser). • • • • 

-mead, linden, and cherry. *••• 

-brandy and corn spirits, sweetened and not sweetened, also gin (Ge¬ 
neva or juniper brandy)... 

Medicine chests for travelling, *. <*., boxes for domestic use with medicine.. \ • •• • 

Mushrooms dried, except those named in the list of apothecaries stuffs .... 

Matches of all kinds...I J 

Marble, porphyry, and other similar stones, with ornaments of bronze.; ; 

and such like. 1 •••• 

Milli- cry; viz., ladies’head dresses, caps, bonnets, toquets, &c.! .... | 

M irrnrs ami glasses for mirrors. 1 •••• j 

Musk of Cab at die... 'h. 

Metals.—Plntina, wrought. •••* j 

— blades of swords, sabres and daggers, with gold and silver damaskening, 

and without it. .... 

— iron manufactured articles, tinned of all kinds, except such as are spe¬ 

cially named. •••• 

— all articles manufactured of wire except such as are specially named. 

— composition metals ; viz., pinchbeck. Prince’s metal, argentine, Bri¬ 

tannia metal, and other compound metals of all kinds, in pieces, 

sheets, and manufactured. 

Nitre, purified. 

Needlvwoik and sewing of all kinds, as clothes made up, and all em¬ 
broidered articles, not specially enumerated. 

Oil of hempseed and linseed by land ...*. .... 

-ditto, by sea .. 

-colsat and nut oil, also of the sunflower seed. 

-composite, for burning in lamp*, by land. 

— ditto, by sea... 

Opiates for cleansing teeth..... 

Porcelain ware of all kinds. 

Ribbons of the Imperial Russian orders... 

Silver lace or galloon work and vilver wire twisted, spangles, and all manu¬ 
factured articles of silver plate. 

Salt, at the ports of the Black and Azof Seas, and the ports of the Danube, 

not excepting Odessa..1 .... 

Siccory or chicory root. pood 

Silk and half-?ilk manufactures, printed of variegated colours, not dyed in 

the thread, unless specially named. 

Stearine, and caudles of..... pood 

Stockings and legging.*, and gaiters of Chamois leather... 

Surrogates, i. t, burnt siccory, burnt acorns, and such like... 

Spirits; viz., brandy and corn spiiita sweetened or not, gin, or juniper 

brandy. 

Sugar; viz., refined metis, lump, and sugarcandy in heads pieces or 

crushed... 

Tickets of the Warsaw and foreign lotteries... 

Tallow (animal) of all kinds.berquet 

-stearine and candles. ... pood 

Tea of all Muds. do. 


0 0 31-9 
0 0 OjJ 


Umbrellas of all kinds. 

Vinegar of beer, or alegar..... 

Woollen manufactures; viz., all woollens and mixed stuffs and manu¬ 
factures, printed, unless specially named.. 


0 0 2 } 

0 0 7 1 9 


owt. 0 0 8 7-10 


free t 

0 5 do. 0 0 0 2-0 

free 
do. 


do. 

prohibited 
2 0 
0 5 

0 20 
free 
do. j 
do. 


cwt. 0 2 0 8-0 

do. 0 0 02-0 

do. 0 2 08-0 
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Table 3. —Articles admitted on the Payment of Duties, distinguishing those upon which 
Export Duties are levied, tliosd which are exported free o$ Duty, and those the 
Exportation of which is prohibited. 


» 

ARTICLES. 


Agate, not wrought... 

-wrought, without ornaments... 

-set with ornaments of bronze, &c.*. 

Alabaster, unwrought. 

--wrought, as statues, &c... 

-- ditto) and ornamented..... 

Alkali, mineral, and natrum bicarbonicum. 

Almond bran... 

-paste... 

Aloes. 

Alum. 

Alva (conserve of quinces)... 

Amalgam for silvering mirrors]. 

Amber, unmanufactured. 

-manufactured. 

-set and mouth.pieces of amber. 

Animals ;t viz., oxen, bullocks, and buffaloes. 

-cows and heifers... 

— calves, sbeep, lambs, shegoats, and kids. 

-boars and pigs. 

-horses, stallions, and coltsj,. 

- geldings and mares...... 

-crustaceous and testaceous; viz., oysters, fish, t 

lobsters, muscles, cockles, cuttlefish, &c. . 

-ditto and turtles dried, salted, or pickled. 

— imported for the purposes ef show or sale, either 

alive or stuffed... . 

Anise, stellated, in the shell... 

——— cleuned ; viz., in seeds.... 

-and cumin seed. 

Annatto. 

Anticorrosive (dyestuffs) . 

Antimony. 

Aquafortis, and spirits of nitre and nitric acid. 

Arsenic in pieces or in powder. 

Ashes, metallic, and of lead .... I 

-of pewter (oxide of pewter). 

-pot and pearl, and reed ashes. g .j 

Assy a (stewed fruit), including the vessel. 

Anripiguientura (orpiment) ground or unground.... 
Bandages, of all kinds and springs belonging 

thereto. 

Baskets of all kinds. 

Bay and piscatory berries. 

- leaves.. 

Beads, artificial, of glass, metal, &c., on strings. 

-ditto, wrought. 

-ditto, ditto, set. 

Beds and pillows, &c., stuffed with feathers, down, 
hair, or wool, covered with ticking, dec., brought 
by passengers, above the quantity allowed for 

their use.. . # ... 

Bekmes, a decoction of grapes mixed with flour 

and cut into pieces. 

Bellows. 

Birch tar... 

Birds of all kinds alive, except parrots and such 
like. 


Weight, Measure, 
or Number. 

• 

Russian Money. 

j British Money. 

Import 

Duty. 

Export, 

Duty. 

Import 

Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 

Russian. 

English. 

r. 

C. 1 

r. c. 

* 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. d. 

lb. 

lb. 

0 

12 j 

free 

0 

0 

*i 


free 

do. 

do. 

2 

05 

do. 

0 

9 

9 7-9 


do. 

do. 

do. 

0 

0 

do. 

1 

2 

2 0-9 


do. 

pood 

cwt. 

0 

H 

do. 

0 

0 

1 8-9 


do. 

do. 

do. 

5 

0 

do. 

2 

11 

10 2-9 


do. 

do. 

do. 

0 

0 

do. 

3 

2 

2 6-9 


do. 

do. 

do. 

2 

50 

do. 

1 

5 

11 1-9 


do. 

do. 

do. 

1 

90 

do. 

0 

19 

8 4-9 


do. 

Ib. 

lb. 

1 

0 

i do. 

0 

3 

8 4-9 


do. 

pood 

cwt. 

0 

70 i 

do. 

0 

7 

3 1-9 


do. 

berquet 

do. 

1 

0 

0 20 

0 

1 

Of 

0 

0 2^ 

pood 

do. 

0 

60 

free 

0 

6 

2 6-9 

0 

o 24 

lb. 

lb. 

0 

10 

do. 

0 

0 

4 4-9 

0 

0 24 

do. 

do. 

0 

10 

do. 

0 

0 

4 4-9 

0 

0 24 

do. 

do. 

4 

75 

do. 

0 

17 

7 1-9 

0 

0 24 

do. 

do. 

9 

20 

do. 

1 

14 

0 8-9 

0 

0 24 

each 

each 

0 

70 

0 50 

0 

2 

4 

0 

1 8 

do. 

do. 

0 

30 

0 50 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 8 

do. 

do. 

0 

8 

0 5 

0 

0 

H 

0 

0 2 

do. 

do. 

0 

25 

© 15 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 6 

do. 

do. 

free 

4 0 


free 

0 

13 4 

do. 

do. 

40 

0 

2 0 

0 

13 

4 j 

0 

0 8 

cask of 

2 ankers 

cask of 

2 ankers 

\ 5 

0 1 

free 

0 

10 

8 


free 

pood 

cwt. 

0 

0 

do. 

4 

13 

4 1 


do. 

each 

each 

3 

0 

do. 

0 

10 

0 

j 0 

do. 

pood 

cwt. 

1 

20 

0 25 

0 

12 

5 3-9 


2 7 1-9 

do. 

do. 

0 

70 

0 20 

0 

7 

3 

0 

0 2 8-9 

do. 

do. 

1 

20 

0 4 

0 

12 

5 3-9 

1 0 

0 5 

do. 

do. 

1 

30 

free 

0 

13 

5 7-9 


free 

do. 

do. 

l 

25 

do. 

0 

13 

0 


do. 

do. 

do. 

0 

20 

do. 

0 

2 

1 


do. 

do. 

do. 

3 

0 

do. 

1 

11 

1 3-9 


do. 

do. 

do. 

1 

20 

do. 

0 

12 

5 3-9 


do. 

do. 

do. 

3 

80 

do. 

1 

19 

5 


do. 

do. 

do. 

1 

80 

do. 

0 

18 

8 


do. 

berquet 
10 poods 

| do. 

3 

0 

0 50 

0 

3 

1 3-9 

0 

0 6 2 9 

lb. 

lb. 

0 

65 

free 

0 

2 

4 8-0 



pood 

cwt. 

1 

20 

do. 

0 

12 

5 3-9 


do. 

lb. 

lb. 

2 

45 

do. 

0 

0 

1 



do. 

# do. 

6 

0 

do. 

1 

2 

2 6-9 


do. 

pood 

cwt. 

1 

50 

do. 

0 

15 

67-10 


do. 

do. 

do. • 

1 

no 

do. 

0 

19 




lb. 

lb. 

0 

75 

do. 

0 

2 

94 



do. 

do. 

1 

80 

do. 

0 

0 

8 


do. 

do. 

do. 

3 

60 

do. 

0 

13 

4 


do. 

pond 

cwt. 

3 

50 

do. 

1 

16 

3 5-9 


do. 

do. 

do. 

0 

60 

do. 

0 

0 

3 



lb. 

lb. 

0 

25 

do. 

0 

0 

11.1-9 



cask 

cask 

0 

35 

prhibtd. 

0 

1 

2 

prohibited 

each 

each 

0 

30 

free 

0 

1 

0 


free 


{continued) 


* It is understood that all articles allowed to be imported with bronze, applies only to those of which^rnnze com¬ 
poses the smaller portion. Chandeliers, girandoles, and other articles of bronze remain piobibited by the para¬ 
graph relating to bronze, even although agates should form part of their composition. 

+ On admitting Cattle driven across the frontiers of Bessarabia for pasturage or wintering, the regulations con¬ 
firmed by his Imperial Majesty on the 30th September, 1830, must be observed at the'eustom-houses of Bessarabia, 
t Foals are considered as full-grown horses. 
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ARTICLES. 


Birds, parrot-, &c. i ... 

Jl i-.tl nw.. 

E . *mg with the vessel «outainiug it. 

I ' icks or pulleys of wood . 

I . tfe or bobiiiue '.—(Lice Jjiice.) 

L Kerim.I 

— i*<ri'ian. 

L‘ • •>, of all kind-, olcmhed nr unbleached .. 

-,*imind or rasped*. 

— m >nufa*tured articles of bone, except those e*- 

p» cially named. 

—«— common, burnt, and mixed w ith other bunit 

substances.. 

-ivory a.id mammoth hones. 

-ditto ground or crushed. 

-burnt. 

—— i* ory prepared for painters. 

— - all manufactured articles of hone, except those 

specially enumerated. 

Books; viz., printed after the year 1800, bound iu 
boards or leather ; also t engraving. bound, amlj 
rartoun boxes, with printed p ipers, picture a, cut j 

figures, See . 

-memorandum and pocket books furnished or 

iiiiturnished, but not containing surgical iu 

fttrmuents. : 

-small, bound, lor ornamenting confectionery.... 

iiiortt. | 

— r. fitted.. 

'J ‘inks, common ami fireproof. 

''ihd-ei*; viz., manufactured articles of, unless sped- : 

si y enumerated.■ 

•mz , separate figures, bas-reliefs, and ornaments 
ot bronze, and other compositio is for forming, 
bronze articles, not gilt nor silver plated, nor 

covered wiili platirta, and not bronzed;.( 

-bronzing powder.. .. j 

1 *v*'n red (artificial colcotbar) dyestuff . 

ir -s <e>» of bristles, and camels' and goats' hair, with' 

h • miles .. 1 

—«• painters’ and chamois leather stumps.. 

-i>iia\inti, mounted with wood, 8ic. 

—- oitto. wiih gold, silver, or bronze. 

■ * t r, by land.. 

— hysr-a... 

*o •oiis of ail sorts, not specially enumerated. 

-i ,<• allic, with the Russian arms, Sec . 


o t specially enumeraied, 
— tl» • same to the ports of 
tin* Black and Azof Seas . 


a>orat d ..... 

-Ue same to the ports of the Danube and ol 

th- Bla k and Azof Seas. 

f b n tsoi wax figures, undressed. 

c an in seeds ur nuts .. 

-prepared of all kinds. 


- - with or without birds, of copper wire. 

C it Buris-icum (prussiate of potash). v . 

C ues and walkingsticks, mounted but not orna- 

m nfetl. 

Canvas-, fiir ladies’ work of linen or cotton, with 

draw ngs or patterns. . 

-of silk or hulf silk, white or coloured, with 

drawings &c., for embroidery.. 

Canute'*..uc (Innian rubber), in pieces or bottles, andi 

*11 articles manufactured therefrom!. 

Capers .......I 




Russian Money. 


British Money. 

Weight, Measure, 
or Number. 

Import 

Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 


Import 

Duty. 

Expdrt 

Duty. 

Russian. 

English. 

r. c. 

r. c. 

£ 

s. 

d. £ 

t. d. 

each 

each 

1 0 

free 

0 

3 

4 

free 

ib. 

M>. 

0 4 

do. 

0 

0 

1 7-9 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 70 

do. 

0 

2 

7 

do. 

10 pieces 

lO^ieues 

0 55 

do. 

0 

1 

10 

do. 

%. 

lb. 

0 25 

do. 

0 

0 11 1-9 

do. 

pood 

cwt. 

3 80 

do. 

1 

10 

4 8-9 i 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 80 

0 15 

0 

8 

3 5- !) 0 

1 fl 0- 

do. 

do. 

1 80 

t 

free 

0 

IB 

8 • 

1 

free 

Ib. 

lb. 

3 50 

do. 

0 

12 11 5-0j 

do. 

pood 

cwt. 

0 50 

do. _ 
do. 

0 

5 

2 2-10, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1 80 

0 

18 

s ; 

do. 

do. 

do. 

2 50 

do. 

1 

5 

111 10 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1 0 

do. 

0 

10 

44-10: 

do. 

do. 

do. 

3 50 

do. 

1 

10 

34 j 

do. 


lb. 

3 .10 

do. 

0 12 11 i i 

1 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 10 

do. 

0 

0 

4 4-91 

do. 

do. 

do. 

5 0 

do. 

0 

18 

0 2-0 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 0 

do. 

1 

2 

2 «-!> 

do. 

pood 

cwt. 

1 jU 

do. 

0 

15 

, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

3 0 

do. 

1 

11 


do. 

the 101)0 

the 1000 

0 50 

do. 

0 

1 

8 

f*o. 

ib. 

lb. 

2 0 

do. 

0 

7 

4 8—9, 

j 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 40 

do. 

0 

1 

0 

do. 

pood 

cwt. 

3 m 

do. 

1 

17 

4 1 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 00 

do. 

0 

0 

2 8-9, 

do. 

lb. 

lb. 

0 40 

do. 

0 

1 

5 7-9 ! 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 50 

do. 

0 

1 

10 2-9| 

do. 

do. 

do. 

2 50 

do. 

(. 

0 

3 1-91 

do. 

do. 

do. 

3 GO 

do. 

0 

13 

4 ! 

do. 

pond 

cwt. 

5 80 

0 5 

3 

0 

1 7-0 0 

(1 0 2-< 

do. 

do. 

5 80 

0 20 

3 

0 

1 7-«i n 

2 0 8- 

lb. 

lb. 

0 0 

free 

1 

2 

2 0-9; 

free 

do. 

do. 

2 0 

do. 

0 

7 

4 8-9; 

do. 

pood 

cwt. 

8 0 

do. 

4 

2 

ii j 

do. 

do. 

do. 

2 90 

do. 

1 

10 

i i 

do. 

do. 

do. 

8 0 

do. 

4 

2 

hi 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 0 

do. 

3 

2 

2 i 

do. 

each fig. 

each fig. 

J 20 

do. 

0 

4 


do. 

pood 

cwt. 

0 20 

do. 

3 

4 

H ! 

do. 

ih. 

iu. 

1 20 

do. 

0 

4 


do. 

each 

each 

0 20 

do. 

0 

8 

0 

do. 

lb. 

lb. 

0 30 

do. 

0 

| 

1 3-9 1 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 25 

do. 

0 

0 

11 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1 00 

do. 

0 

5 

11 1-9 

do. 

do. 

do. 

2 30 

do. 

0 

8 

0J 

do. 

do. 

do. 

15 0 

do 

2 

15 

«1 

do. 

pood 

cwt. 

0 45 

do. 

2 

10 

fii 


do. 

do. 

1 0 

do. 

0 

10 

4 

do. 


( continued ) 


* Bones ground to a powder will only be allowed to be exported free after 1843; those broken into bits will nav 
the same duty as those in pieces- y y 

t Engravings in simple cartoon, ore not considered books, and pus u engraving.. On the arimiuion of book*, 
the law relating to the censorship must be observed. ’ 

» Entiiuarticle. of bronze, as lustres, chandeliers, he., although without gold, oilrer, or platina, and not bronzed 
remain prohibited. 

S Maniifaciured caoutchouc covered with and stretched upon silk, won), hemp, or cotton, refer. t» thou rubric, 
of this tariff to wlitch such manufactures belong. 
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Weight, Measure, 
or Number. 

Russian Money. 

Bri’ixh Money. 


Export 

Duty. 

1 


Russian. 

English. | 

r. c. 

r. c. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ s. it. 

dozen 

dozen ! 

t 

2 30 

free 

0 

7 

8 

free 

lb. 

lb. 

4 0 

do. 

0 

M 

9 7-9 

do. 

pood . 

cwt. 

1 20 

do. 

0 

12 

5 3-9 

do. 

do. 

do. 

10 50 

do. 

5 

» 10i 

do. 

dozen 

dozen 

0 62 

do. , 

0 

2 

0 8-10 

do. 

lb. 

ib. 

2 50 

do. 

0 

9 

3 

do. 

j do. 

do. 

2 00 

do. 

0 

10 

8 

do. 

pood 

cwt. 

2 0 

do. 

1 

0 

9 

do. 

do. 

do. 

2 35 

do. 

1 

4 

4 2-5 

do. 

do. 

do. 

6 0 

0 10 

3 

2 

2 0-9 

0 1 0 4-9 

do. 

do. 

0 0 

0 20 

3 

2 

2 6-9 

0 2 0 8-9 

lb. 

lb. 

0 15 

free 

0 

0 

G 0-9 

free 

! berquet 

cwt. 

1 50 

0 25 

0 

1 

GO-9 

0 0 3 1-9 

1 pood 

do. 

5 0 

five 

2 

11 

10 2-9 

free 

! lb- 

lb. 

0 50 

do. 

0 

i i»i 

do. 

j pood 

cwt. 

2 0 

0 2 

1 

0 

8 3-9 

0 0 2J 

lb. 

11). 

1 W 

fiee 

0 

4 

5 3-9 

free 

1 pood 

cwt. 

J HO 

do. 

0 

18 

8 

do. 

; do. 

do. 

3 0 

do. 

1 

11 

i* 

do. 

' lilid. 

lihl. 

48 0 

do. 

8 

0 

0 

do. 

boitle 

butlle 

0 50 

do. : 

0 

1 

8 

do. 

pood 

cwt. 

3 0 

do. 

1 

11 

13-10 

do. 

do. 

do. 

10 0 

do |5 

3 

8 4-9 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 15 

do. 

0 

1 

6 1 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 12 

do. 

0 

1 


do- 

do. 

do. 

0 10 

do. 

0 

1 

oj 

do. 

do. 

dn. 

0 20 

do. 

0 

2 

1 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 10 

do. 

0 

l 

H 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 12 

do. 

0 

1 

3.t 

d». 

do. 

do. 

0 15 

do. 

0 

1 

«t 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 00 

do. 

0 

G 

23 

do. 


lb. 

4 0 

do. 

0 

14 

03 

do. 

)i 

! do. 

do. 

l 

2 GO 

do. 

1 

0 

9 

7 5-9 

do. 

! each 

each 

5 0 

do. 

0 

1G 

8 

do. 

• do. 

i ! 

do. 

1 50 

do. 

0 

5 

0 

do. 

r j 

do. 

do. 

5 0 

do. 

i n 

1« 

8 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1 50 

do. 

i « 

5 

0 

do. 

! do. 

do. 

5 0 

do. 

, 0 

1CJ 

8 

do. 

lb. 

| lb. 

0 0 

do. 

1 1 

2 

2 G-9 

do. 

do. 

1 do. 

0 8 

do. 

!» 

0 

3 5-9 


each 

each 

0 GO 

do. 

0 

2 

0 

do. 

pood 

cwt. 

15 50 

do. 

8 

0 

9 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1 0 

do. 

0 

10 

4 4-9 

do. 

do. 

do. 

I 80 

do. 

0 

18 

8 


do. 

i do. 

3 0 

do. 

t 

11 

1 3-9 

do 

do. 

do. 

13 50 

do. 

7 

0 

0 

do. 

do. 

do. 

G 15 

do. 

3 

3 

9 3 10 


ib. 

ib. 

0 00 

do. 

0 

3 

4 

do. 

berquet 

cwt. 

3 0 

do. 

0 

3 

u 

do. 

Ib. 

lb. 

0 00 

do. 

0 

3 

4 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 GO 

do. 

0 

2 

Si 

do. 

pood 

cwt. 

1 15 

do. 

0 

11 

11 1-10 

do. 

do. 

do. 

2 30 

do. 

1 

3 

10 1-5 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1 15 

do. 

0 

11 

11 1 10 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 85 

do. 

0 

8 

98-10 

do. 


ARTICLES. 


Caps, Turkish or Fosses, of red or white wool, 1 

embroidered with spangles.T.j 

-of all kinds with tur (which are allowed to be 

imported)... 


Caraways 
Cardamoms . 


illustrative of natural history, ..... 

Carkass ; viz., wire wound with cotton, silk, or thread 

Carmine.M. 

Carpenter’s work of all kinds, not otherwise enu 

meratril . 

Cassel, brown, prepared in nil. 

Caviare of all kinds, by laud. 

-by sea. 

- Turkish, called Boutargb. 


-fruit of all kinds.. 

Chlorate of lime. 

Chnc<data of all kinds • 

Chrome. 

Chromate of potash ... 


—— \n bottles .. 

Cinnabar (vermilion) .. 

Cinnamon, cassia lignt 

cloves .... 

Clays or earths for dying, printing, and colouring 


fistula, and cassia of 


via* of Cologne . 

-„7F ' 


Frankfort.. 

- of Hungary . 

-of hem an. 

-of Ratisbon and of the Seine. 

-of Tyrol green. 

- of Verona. 

- of all kinds, not specially enumerated. 

Cloaks of felt (burki), or camels’ hair . 


works, having bronze rings, &c... 

.-pocket chronometers of gold. 

-ditto silver. 

-watches, of gold and silver gilt. 


immovable cases ... 

-silver, or of pinchbeck or brass plated. 

- ditto, t-f pinchbeck or brass gilt. 

-gilt plates for watches. 


wheels, &r.t .J.., 

-wooden clocks, with brass or wooden wheels ... 

Cloves ... 

Cobalt, and ore ot . 

-calcined or zaffi es. 

- smalts or cobalt blue, and powder of. 

Cochineal. 

Coffee . 

-and pepper mills ... 

Colophony (resin for violin bows). 

Confect'onary of sugar, also various fruits, 
spices, leaves, &c., preserved orcunoied . 


juice of sugar, or honey or fruit. 

Copper and manufaettm s of .—(See Metals.) 

Copperas or vitriol, white, not purified.. 

-ditto, purified. 

- blue ; viz., Turkish and Saltzburg.. 

-green and black, and compositions thereof., 


(continued) 


, * Cards may only be imported for the Imperial Foundling Hospital, which has the exclusive right of manu¬ 
facturing and selling cards. % 

t Liquors imported in casks are reckoned in hogsheads of commercial measure; if in bottle they pay for the 
number ot bottles at not less than 15 to a vedro; if under 15 and above 17, they must be reckoned at vedros o f 
16 bottles, and pay duty accordingly. 

t Watch works, put together, pay half the duty of silver watches. 
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ARTICLES. 

Weight, Measure, 
or Number. 

j Russian Money. 

British Money. 

Import 

Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 

Import 

Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 

At 11 .. 

Russian. 

| English. 

r. c. 

r. c. 

£ s. 

a. 

£ 

9. d. 

Cnpperas/or vitriolic or sulphuric acid ; also oil ol 


I 








vitriol and spirits of vitriol or sulphur . 

pood 

i 'twt. 

2 90 

free 

1 

10 

oo-n 


free 

Coral, wrought and strung; also in bundles nr gruund 

lb. 

! lb. 

2 70 

do. 

0 

10 

0 


do. 

-beads, artificial, on strings. 

do. 

1 do. 

0 70 

do. 

€ 

2 

7 1-9 


do. 

—— ditto, real or artificial, grained or fluted, aud 


1 r 








polished, not strung. 

•do. 

! d i. 

4 0 

do. 

0 14 

9 7-9 


do. 

—— ditto, cut or carved, and all manufactured 


I 








articles thereof. 

do. 

I do. 

] 4 00 

do. 

0 

17 

0 4-9 


do. 

- ditto set .. 

do. 

i do. 

1 8 0 


1 

0 

7 5-9 


do. 

Cordage and cables, ropes and twine of all kinds. 










made of flax, hemp, or tow, or cedilla, or other 



l 







plants, &C-, tarred or not tarred (except such as 










are mixed with silk,\»tton, or worsted), by sea. 

pood 

cwt. 


0 13 ■) 



£ 

0 

0 1 3-5 

-ditto ditto, by laud. 

do. 

do. 

J J 

o sV 



\ 

0 

0 0 3-5 

-of hemp,tow, or cndilla, by sea. 

do. 

do. 

C 1 

0 6 t* 



7 < 

0 

0 0 3-4 

- ditto ditto, by laud. 

do. 


) ( 

0 23 



/ 

0 

0 0* 

Cords, of cotton, linen, or woisted, or of these mate- 









rials mixed, by sea. 

lb. 

lb. 

2 0 


0 

7 

48-9 



-ditto ditto, by land. 

do. 

do. 

1 0 

do. 

0 

3 

8 4-9 



-of silk, and flock silk, mixed, not transparent 

do. 

do. 

4 80 


0 

17 

93 9 



Ci»,k, manufactured, as corks, stoppers, &c. 

pnod 

cwt 

I HO 

do. 

0 

18 

8 



Corn and grain ; viz., rye, by land . 

chetwert 

iropl. qr. 

0 20 

0 3 j 

0 

0 

113-7 

0 

0 15-7 

-ditto, by sea. 

do. 

do. 

2 II 

0 3 

0 

9 

62-7 

0 

0 1 5-7 

-wheat and spelt, by land... 

do. 

do. 

0 30 

0 6 

0 

1 

51-7 

0 

0 3 3-7 

- ditto, by sea. 

do. 

do. 

3 0 

o e 

0 

14 

33-7 

0 

0 3 o-7 

-buckwheat, by land. 

do. 

do. 

0 15 

0 2 

0 

0 

8 4-7 

0 

0 1 1-7 

——- ditto, by sea. 

do. 

do. 

1 30 

0 2 

0 

7 

15-7 

0 

0 1 1-7 

-Indian wheat, or maize, by land *. 

do. 

do. 

0 20 

0 3 

0 

0 

11 3-7 

0 

0 1 5-7 

-ditto, by sea..... 

do. 

do. 

2 0 

0 3 

0 

9 

0 2-7 

0 

0 1 5-7 

-barley, by land..... 

do. 

do. 

0 20 

0 3 

0 

0 

113 7 

e 

0. 1 5-7 

--ditto, by sea.J 

do. 

•lo. 

2 0 

0 3 

0 

9 

627 

0 

0 1 5-7 

-oats, by land...j 

do. 

do. 

0 15 

0 3 

0 

0 

847 

0 

0 1 5-7 

-ditto, by sea...! 

do. 

do. 

1 50 

0 3 

0 

7 

1 5 7 

0 

0 1 5-7 

- beans, peas, and lentils, by land. 1 

do. 

do. 

0 30 

0 3 

0 

1 

55 7 

0 

0 1 5-7 

-ditto, by sea.j 

do. 

do. 

3 0 

0 3 

0 

14 

33 7 

0 

0 1 5-7 

-millet, by land...! 

do. 1 

do. 

0 25 

0 3 

0 

1 

22 7 

0 

0 1 5-7 

-ditto, by sea..... { 

do. 

do. 

2 50 

0 3 ! 

0 

11 

10 6-7 

0 

0 15-7 

-potato ffour.j 

pood 

cwt. 

1 0 

0 2 

0 

10 

44 9 

0 

0 u 


do. 

do. 

0 fio 


0 

0 

2 0-9 



Cotton aDd cotton manufactures; viz., cotton, raw,! 




I 






by sea .j 

do. 

do. 

0 25 

0 15 1 

0 

2 

7 

0 

1 69 

-ditto, by land. 1 

do. 

do. 

0 25 

0 3 j 


2 

7 

0 

o o| 

-twist, white, by sea. 

do. 

do. 

0 DO 

0 8 1 

3 

7 

5 

0 

0 7£ 

-ditto, by land.| 

do. 

do. 

0 SO 

0 5 i 






-white and coloured, twisted together, by sea. } ! 










-ditto ditto, by land. \ 



8 0 


4 

3 

0 5 



— Turkey, red, twisted with white or coloured i I 










threads, by sea.1 ■ 



IS 20 

IS Jli 


17 


0 

0 5 

- ditto ditto, by land.j 

1 



< ° 35 j 




0 

0 3£ 

-or half cotton wicks, with flax or hemp.i 

do. 

do. 

C 50 


3 

7 

5 



- wadding.j 

lb. | 

lb. 

i io ; 







-manufactures of cotton and half cotton, with 1 

! 









hemp or flax, not transparent; viz., white,' 




! 






calicoes, long-cloth, cambrics, dimity (pique),! 










fustian, Manchester vilveteens, and other 1 




i 






white cottonB, plain, or with white patterns' 

j 









woven or interwoven, aud also coarse Turkish! 



1 

1 






(hassa).....i 

do. ! 


*0 83 







-handkerchiefs of the same.j 

do. ( 


1 85 ( 

do. 1 





-white cotton manufactures, imported iufo thil 

l 








ports of the Danube, and Black and A/of Seas, j 










hot similar to (Borla), and known under the! 

1 









name of American (bryaz). 1 

do. j 


*0 83 




1 



-manufactures of one colour, dyed and embroi- 




i 






dered, with white patterns, unless specially. 

I 



1 






named.j 

do. j 

do. 

tl 85 

do. ; 

0 

0 10* 1 


do. 


(continued) 


Observation*.— 1. Cordage and cable. arc allowed to bo exported free of duty to sth April. 1812. 
alnce extended to 5th April, 1845. See “Commercial Gazette" ofMaroli, 1812.) * P ’ (fermnaiou 

?' ail ?!!! j. curdaae and cablea, exported from the government of A reh angel, bycoaster., are free of duty. 

B ‘“ exported, by coaatora, from the government of Archangel, are free of duty. 

2. All kinds of corn to Prussia, through custom-houses on the inland frontier, pass free. 

S. At all the othur custom-houses, the exportation of wheaten aud all other Hour is allowed, free of duty until 

wh"ch r it’ii mad^ m “ y “ POTt0d °“ pmyin « half * h ° « f d “ ty h. levied on tSe p'Jn from 

facture? 0lt kind "’ pay ’ m ex P«rtation, half the duty imposed on the grain from which they are manu- 

all kinds, and malt, doty, and half the duty imposed on the grain Is to be levied. 

• White cotton stuffs, mixed with horsehair, pay a duty of 83 copecs per lb tue grain, is to ne levied. 

accordingly” manuf “' ure “’ “ ixed wiU * UaI * callcd “ dri «>" to pass, if of one colour, under this head, and pay duty 
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ARTICLES. 


Colton handkerchiefs of the same. 

. embossed, or stamped, white, or of one ifl- 

lour... 

-variolated, and with coloured p. tterns, spot*. 

and stripes, woven or embroidered. 

-handkerchief* ol the same ... 

-of all kind*, with gold and silver, or tinsel ol 

ditto, laid or glued on [appliques), except stick 

a* are specially named. 

— stockings, nightcaps, and lower artirh tsof dress, 
also counterpanes,f of pique and fustian, white 

or coloured, sewn or not sewn. 

- stockings, caps, and lower articles of dress, dec., 

embroidered.. f .. 

-tablecloths, napkins, towels, &c., mixed with 

worsted, white or coloured. 

-manufactures,transparent and hall-transparent; 

viz., handkerchiefs, &c., white, plain, or white 
attcrus, woven or interwoven, also fine white 

urkish (hassa) except bohbiuet and lace. 

-var^gated and woven, and d>ud of one colour. 

■-with white embroidery, ol cotton, hemp, or dux, 

also cut for dresses. 

- with coloured embroidery of silk, cotton, or 

• wprHted, &c.i. 

-with patterns or ornaments, pasted or laid on, 

of straw, gold, silver, or tinsel, woven, or white 
variegated, or dyed of one colour, with orna¬ 
ments of European manufacture. 

- htyidkerchiefs and shawls of cotton, or of cof- 

toirmixed with flax or hemp, English, French, 
(rcrman, and all woven, with coloured patterns, 
imitating Turkish cachemire shawls, also with 
borders only sewn on, and manufactures of this 
kind ; as well as borders and edges of this de¬ 
scription for handkerchiefs and shawls. 

-manufactures, mixed with silk, and silk manu¬ 
factures of Turkish origin, imported into the 
ports of the Danube, and Black and Azof Seas ; 
viz., white borla, also woven in the manner ot 
handkerchiefs, with white borders, and white 

Turkish cotton towefe. 

-- white borla, glazed or »ckt, 

-ditto,dyed, and kumadgi ., 

-basna, or printed Turkish linen, and coverlets, 

of the same. 

-ischember, plain, or Turkish cotton burning,; 

&c., and handkerchiefs aalled yaaikave. 

-• manidje, alajja, or plain alajjs, and deme£, a 

checked cotton stuff used by the Asiatics for 
cushions) also checked cotton stuff, called 

tscharsliaw, and striped Turkish Bashes. 

-sham alajja, interwoven with raw silk.. 

-kuudyuk, or bogazi, dyed cotton staffs, and 

others, also pashtemali of cotton, or woven 

towels, striped and dyed at the ends. 

Half-cotton wares, mixed with Turkish silk; viz., 
iscbekuli, cotton stuff, interwoven with raw silk, 
and poshtemal, i. e. towels, of silk and half-silk 

stuff... 

-kootnea, gozee, isrhitar£e, germesind (Ana¬ 
tolian) and kadi fedan (half-silk stuffs used for 

cushions). 

Silk stuffs, partly composed of cotton twist ; viz., 

burundjuk (shirting). 

- germesind, of Constantinople, and Obyar, 

without gold or silver, also Stamboul shall, ditto. 

-all cotton stuffs, with gold, silver, or tinsel, not 

specially enumerated.. 


Weight, Measure, 
or N umber. 

Russian Money. 

. 

British M< ney. 

Import 

Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 

Import 

Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 

Rusidan. 

English. 

r 

c. 

r. c. 

£ 


d. 

£ s. d. 

lb. 

lo. 

.2 

50 

frey 

0 

0 

3 

free 

do. 

do. 

! 

85 

do. 

0 

6 

10* 

do. 


do. 

2 

50 

do. 

0 

0 

3 

do. 

do. * 

do. 

3 

0 

do. 

0 

11 

u 

do. 

do. 

do. 

3 

50 

do. 

0 

12 

u) 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 

83 

do. 

0 

3 

1 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1 

25 

do. 

0 

4 

n 

do. 

do. 

do. 

2 

50 

do. 

0 

0 

3 

do. 


do. 

2 

75 

do. 

0 

10 

H 

i 

do. 

do. 

do. 

3 

80 

do. 

0 

M 

do. 

do. 

do. 

4 

80 

do. 

0 

17 

»i 

do. 

do. 

do. 

6 

0 

do. 

i 

2 

n 

do. 

do. 

do. 

7 

20 

do. 

1 

6 

8 

do. 

do. 

do. 

D 

45 

do. 

1 

15 

0 

do. 

100 

arsh. 

J yard 

3 

45 

do. 

0 

0 

U 

do. 

100 arsli. 

yard 

6 

00 

do. 

0 

0 

3) 

do. 

arshine 

do. 

0 

7 

do. 

0 

0 

30 10 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 

7 

do. 

0 

0 

3 0-10 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 

10 

do. 

0 

0 

51-7 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 

7 

do. 

0 

0 

3 0 10 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 

18 

do. 

0 

0 

0* 

do. 


lb. 

0 

45 

do. 

0 

1 

8 

do. 

do. 

1 do. 

1 

t5 ■ 

do. 

0 

4 

3 

i 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1 

75 

do. 

0 

6 


do. 

do. 

do. 

1 

75 

do. 

0 

6 

5J 

do. 

do. 

do. 

3 

20 

do. 

0 

11 

10 

do. 

do. 

do. 

3 

50 

do. 

0 

12 

114 

do. 


(< continued) 


* Variegated and with coloured patterns, spots, and stripes, woven and embroidered, pay this duty. 

f Counterpanes, if embroidered with gold, silver, silk, or worsted or cotton, come under the rubric for goods of this 
description. 

t 1- Cotton goods, mixed with silk or worsted, come under silk or woollen manufactures. 

2. From the frequent disputes us to whether particular cotton goods are to be considered half or non-transparent, 
and especially as regard striped and spotted aiticles, it is laid down as a rule, that if any doubt arise thereon, only 
those goods are to be considered non-transpurent which coutaiu not more thau Of square arshines in tbe but if a 
lb. contain more than Of, and not above 124, then in lieu of 2 rou. 75 cop., the duty shall be 1 rou. 66 cop. per lb. It 
is understood that this rule does not refer to bobhinet, pettinet, and luce, nor to such articles as pay by the tariff a duty 
of more than 83 cop. and 2 rou. 75 cop. sil. per lb., nor to tl use Turkish manufactures which arc exclusively admitted in 
the ports of the Danube, and Black uml Azof Seas. 
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Weight, Measure, 
or INumbtr. 

Rutsian Money 

ilritish Money. 

Import 

Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 

Import 

Duty. 

F.xyftrt 

Duty. 


Russian. 

English. 

r. c. 

r. c. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. d. 

Cotton ditto, mixed with(. si k, and silk with 










gold, silver, or tinsel, not specially enuuie- 










rated . 

lb. 

lb. 

10 20 

free 

1 

17 



free 

Turkish stuffs and goods, bioupht to til** pnits of 










Theodosia, Ku pa torts, and Kerrah ; viz., petee. 


* 








woven from silk, with part cotton, in:i-rwovtn 

4 









with gold and silver, also nezoroo. 



0 20 

do. 

1 

14 

1 


do. 

-damksne sod checbecklee, woven from cotton 










with part silk, with woven and silk flowers, and 










spots, and half silk pashtemali, interwoven with 



► 







tinsel . 

do. 

do. 

4 ro 

do. 

0 

17 

5 


do. 

-handkerchiefs and shawls of silk arid cotton. 










with gold, silver, uhd Jinsel border.-, al*o silk 










pashtemul interwoven with tinsel. 

do. 

do. 

11 90 

do* 

2 

4 

1 


do. 

—— handkerchiefs and shawls of muslin, printed 










with Asiatic patterns, and also with printed 










borders, called testenm*. 



, 1 75 

do. 

0 

G 

5 i 


do. 

-pouches, for tobacco, made of cotton, and half- 










silk or woollen stuffs of Turkish manufacture .. 

do. 

do. 

2 45 

do. 

0 

9 

J 


do. 

C iwries (-.lu lls). 

pood 

cwt. 

0 00 

do. 

0 

9 

4 


do. 

Crabs’ eves. 

do. 

do. 

0 90 

0 50 

0 

0 

4 

0*5 24 

-ground or pounded. 

do. 

do. 

2 50 

free 

l 

5 

II 


free 

Cranes and faucets of a 1 kinds. 


do. 

2 50 

do. 

1 

5 

11 


do. 

Crystals or gla-s polished wares, hangings, or drops 










for lustres, ami articles of all kind-, polished, 










gdt, or paint* d, also ornaments of coloured 










glasswares of all sorts. 

do. 

do. 

50 0 

do 

25 

18 

6 2-9 


do. 

Crystal*, real, nut manufactured. 

lb. 

lb. 

0 2l» 

do. 

0 

0 

8 4-10 


do. 

-manufactured, articles of. 

do. 

do. 

2 70 

do. 

0 

10 

0 


do. 

-ditto set. 

do. 

do. 

5 4(r 

do. 

1 

0 

0 


<do. 

Cubebs. 

pood 

cwt. 

2 0 

do. 

1 

0 

8 9 10 


do. 

-sei d. 

do. 

do. 

3 B0 

do. 

1 

17 

4 


tlo. 

-ditto, crushed or pounded. 

do. 

do. 

4 50 

do. 

2 

6 

H 


, do. 

Cushions of silk, perfumed. 

lb. 

lb. 

2 GO 

do. 

0 

0 

7 59 


do. 

1)oils, of all kind**. 

do. 

do. 

2 30 

dn. 

0 

8 

6 2-10 


do. 

Down, eider, by land. 

pood 

cwt. 

15 0 

0 10 

7 

15 

fi 0-9 

0 

1 04-9 

-ditto, by sea. 


do. 

15 0 

0 15 

7 

13 

« 0-9 

0 

I «0-9 

- of birds of all kinds, by land. 

do. 

do. 


o io 



■ 1 K » 

0 

1 0 4-9 

— ditto, by sea .. 

do. 


1* 

0 15 $ 



ii a-j 

o 

1 0 0-9 

-of heavers, hares, and all kinds of animals. 










by land. 

do. 

do. 

0 13 

1 20 

0 

1 

3 

0 

13 0 7-9 

-ditto by sea. 


do. 

0 12 

2 0 

*» 

] 

3 

1 

0 8 8-9 

Dressing-cases, work box vs, and all others not 










specially named, a'so envelopes for letters* .... 

lb. 

lb. 

G 0 

free 

1 

2 

2 2.3 



Dyer’s weed (a dye), German ware. 

pood 

cwt. 

0 15 

do. 

0 

I 

(ii 


do. 

Earthenware, delft, and stoneware ; viz., white or! 









of one colour, of all kinds, without gold, or 










silver, or paintings..... 

do. 

do. 

4 05 

do. 

2 

8 

20 9 


do. 

— ditto, painted or coloured . 

do. 

do. 

12 0 

do. 

G 

4 

5 3-9 


do. 

(Porcelain wares of all kinds are prohibited.) 










Emery, in pieces. 

do. 

do. 

0 10 

do. 

0 

1 

04 9 


dn. 

-ground or pounded. 

do. 

do. 

0 30 

do. 

0 

3 

1 3-9 



Enamel, manufactured, unless specially namid. 










also aitiflcial teeth of the same . 

lb. 

lb. 

4 80 

do. 

0 

77 

9 3-9 



-set. 

do. 

do. 

10 0 

do. I 

1 

17 

049 



Extracts from dyes, such as extract from madder, 










and extrait de garance, and others. 

pond 

cwt. 

5 80 

do. ! 

3 

0 

n 


do. 

Pans oi all kinds. 

100 

100 

25 pr ct. 

dr. 1 

25 

per 

cent 


do. 

Feathers, OBtrich and all other kinds, for hats and 










bonnets, dyed or not dyed, also marabout, auo 










bird of paradise, &c., and feathers for f military 










plumes, with the case. 

lb. 

lb. 

20 0 

do. 

3 

14 

0 



Fire and match-light boxes, bronzed, &c. &c. 

do. 

do. 

1 30 

do. 

0 

4 

53 9 



Fish ; viz., salted, smoked, or pickled, &c., except 










herrings and anchovies. 

pood 

cwt. 

3 GO 

do. 

1 

17 

4 


do. 

—herrings, sm ked...I 

100 

100 

0 35 

do. 

0 

1 

2 



—— ditto, saltrd, of all kinds, except English, f | 

cask of 

cask of 


. 






Scotch, and Dutch, with the cask.t j 


321 lbs. 








-difo, Kngiish anil Scotch, ditto .......] 

do. 1 


1 30 


0 

4 

4‘ 



-ditto, Dutch, ditto...i 

do. | 

do. 

3 GO 

do. 

0 

12 

0 


do. 


t (continued} 


Observations .—Manufactures of cotton mixed with silk, and Aaiut'c silk stuffs, imported from Asia Minor to the 
Crimea, and to the Ports of Theodosia, Eupateria, and KerUh, pay duty according to a special list. 

Stapiples of printed goods, as muslins and quiltings equal to 1 arshine in length (28 inches) and not more than one 
of on? pattern, are allowed to be imported for manufactures duty free, provided ] eimii-sinn be obtained. 

Forei^manurictures, not allowed to be imported, hut which n»ay be required as sample-*, may be odmitted, in 
the requisite quantity, by the express permission of the minister of finance. 

* If imported in plain boxes or cases, without ornaments, knives, razors, scissors, &c„ they are to be weighed 
together with the box, and the dnty levied as for those articles. 
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Fish, herrings from the Norwegian fisheries, import- ( rank of 
ed by the government of Archangel, by coasters r ft poods 

-anchovies ami sardines. pond 

-codfish, imported to Archangel by coasters ..... do. 

-all kinds of live, free.—(See Table I.) 

-hooka, without ornaments. do* 

- ditto, with ornaments. do. 

Fishing rods, iri walkingstirks, and all others ., do. 

Flax and hemp ; viz., yarns of codilla and himp ... \ pood 

-of male hemp, blearht d or utikli-a lied.I do. 

-yarns, of flax bleached or unbleached, or cut up 

into lint. do. 

-yarns made by machinery, on the production 

of proper certificates. do. ( 

-threads, or twisted yarns, bleached or un- j 

bleached, also weavers' threads. do. j 

*——ditto, ditto, dyid. j do. 1 

-flaxen wicks. do. f 

-manufactures of; * viz., cambric. Hammer tuck, i 

and l.ano, white and plain. Ib. 

— handkerchiefs of the same, with small borders, 
white and coloured, woven and printed, not 

wider than one inch. do. 

-- ditto, with corners and borders broader than 

one inch, and with flowers in the centre. do. 

-linens, mixed with cotton, except those which 

follow. do. j 

-ditto, p •rket.handkerchiefs of the same, with i 

or vuthout borders. do. ! 

-ditto, all manufactures, dyed of one or more j 

colours, woven, interwoven, and embroidered I 

except such as are specially enumerated. do. j 

-ditto handkerchief* of the same. do. 

-wax cloth, of flax, hemp, or cotton, or of these 

mixed. do. j 

-table-cloths, napkins, and towels, of linen, ori 

of linen mixed with cotton or wool, white, 
coloured, or variegated, woven and interwoven . do. 

—— buttons of thread (linen). do. 

—— stockings and nightcaps, white or coloured .... do. 

-ditto, ditto, embroiiAfred .. do. 

-fishing-nets. do. 

Flint* lor guns. pood 

Flowers, herbs, grasses, and roots, odoriferous, for 
cosmetics, as patsboul herb, quarancuseu root, 

&c. do. 

-artificial, of all kinds, with the box, &c. lb. 

Foil, of all kinds. do. 

Furdavet; viz., small articles known under this 
name, such as wooden snuff-boxes, esses, reeds 
in the form of flutes, small looking-glasses, 
bracelets, files, saws, and gimlets, sulphur, 

matches and steels, &c. &c.I. do. 

- silver or plate buckles, called in Greek 

“ paphtall ” also silver bracelets, collars, chains,! 
earrings, and rings, such as used by Asiatics ... do. 

-ditto, ditto, of pinchbeck. do. 

Frames, lor mirrors, pictures, and engravings, ex¬ 
cept such as are specially enumerated and 

metallic. arshine 

-wooden of all kinds, carved and gilt. do. 

Fruits and vegetables ; viz., pineapples . each 

-oranges and lemons.box of 300 

- ditto, peel of.. pood 

-pomegranates. do. 

- apples and pears of all sorts.j ‘/ankers 

— — ditto, and berries of all kinds, steeped or i cask of 

pickled./ 2 ankers 

-cherries and plums of all kinds, either fresh or 

pickled... do. 

——- grapes ditto. j ood 

—— olives ditto. do. 

- all other fruits, fresh or pickled, not specially f ra»k of 

enuniern ed.{ 2 ankers 

-nuts; viz., pistachio-nuts. pood 

-cocoa nuts... every 10 




Russian Monty 

British Money. 

Weight, 

Measure, 








or Number. 

Import 

Export 


Import 


F.x port 



Duty. 

Duty. 


Duty. 


Duty. 

Russian. 

English. 

r. c. 

r c. 

£ 


d. 

£ 

t. d . 

cafk of 
ft poods 

. a*k of 
321 lbs. 

| 0 35 

fre<? 

0 

1 

2 


free 

pood 

cwt. 

3 15 

do. 

1 

12 

8 


do. 

do. 

do. 

0 5 

do. 

0 

0 

0 2-ft 


do. 

ib. " 

lb. 

0 8 

do. 

0 

0 

3 5-ft 


do. 

din 

do. 

0 80 

do. 

0 

2 

116-10 


do. 

do. 

do. 

6 0 

do. 

0 

18 

G 2 10 


do¬ 

do. 

do. 

1 0 

do. 

'o 

3 

8 4-9 


do. 

pood 

cwt. 

4 80 

0 5 

2 

ft 

9 3-9 

0 

0 0 2-P 

do. 

do. 

4 80 

0 10 

2 

9 

9 3-9 

0 

1 0 2-9 

do. 

do. 

4 80 

0 25 . 

\ 

0 

93 ft 

0 

2 7 1-9 

do. 

do. 

4 80 

free 

2 

9 

9 3-9 


free 

do. 

do. 

4 80 

0 25 

2 

9 

9 3-9 

0 

2 7 1-9 

do. 

do. 

7 20 

free 

3 

14 

8 


free 

do. 

do. 

ti 50 

0 25 

3 

7 

48 9 

0 

2 7 19 

lb. 

lb. 

5 GO 

free 

1 

0 

8 1-9 


free 

do. 

do. 

5 GO 

do. 

1 

0 

8 1-9 


do. 

do. 

do. 

0 90 

do. j 

1 

5 

OG-9 


do. 

do. 

do. 

1 85 

do. 

0 

G 

10 2-9 


do. 

do. 

do. 

! 

2 10 

do. 

0 

7 

Ui 


do. 

do. 

do. 

0 90 

do. ! 

1 

5 



do. 

do. 

do. 

ft 20 

l 

do. | 

1 

14 

0 8-9 


do. 

do. 

do. 

1 

0 00 

do. 

0 

2 

2 G-9 


do. 

do. 

do. 

2 30 

do. 

0 

8 

0 2-9 


do. 

do. 

do. 

4 GO 

do. 

0 

17 

0 4-ft 


do. 

do. 

do. 

1 20 

do. 

0 

4 

5 3-9 


do. 

do. 

do. 

1 80 

do. 

0 

0 

8 


do. 

do. 

do. 

1) 50 

do 

0 

1 

10 2-0 


do. 

pood 

cwt. 

0 20 

0 5 

0 

2 

0 9-10 

0 

0 62 10 

do. 

do. 

2 0 

free 

1 

0 

8 8-9 


free 

lb. 

lb. 

12 0 

do. 

2 

4 

5 3-9 


do. 

do. 

do. 

1 25 

do. 

0 

4 

7 5-0 


do. 


do. 0 70 


yard < 
do. 
each 

b< x i f 300 
cwt. 
do. 

cask of 
2 ankers 
cask of 
2 ankers 

do. 

cwt. 

do. 

cask of 
2 ankers 
cwt. 

every 10 


1 5 111.0 

0 0 2 2-ft 


0 4 3 3-7 
0 2 6 0-7 
0 10 
0 2 8 
0 2 0 8-9 
0 0 4 


0 5 4 
1 11 13-9 

I 0 11 3-9 


0 10 8 4-9 
0 1 4 


(continued) 


* All unbleached manufactures pay the same as bleached. 
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Fruits and vegetables.—Vala< liian, Spanish, Lubt'c,| 
Kant Indian, and cedar nuts, also walnuts, and; 
other forest and garden nuts and the.r shells... 

- - chestnuts. 

— almonds in the shell and kernels. 

-peach stones or kernels. 

-dried as pears, apples, cherries, prunes, 

peaches, apricots, fig*, raism«, currants, dates, 
and hitter oranges, &c., also berries, myrtle, and 
bilberry, &c., and not in sugar, and Turkish 

confects ( rakatluknm) . 

-ditto at the ports of the Danube and lllack and 

Azof Seas. i.., .. 

■ Carub beaus. 

-fruits of all kinds in liqueurs, in plain phials or 

vessels, including the same. 


eluding the jar... 
- lemons, pickled. 


peas, &c., salted and pickled, including the jars.J 

-potatoes, by sea.. 

-other kitchen vegetables and fruits, free. 

Table //.) 

Fumigating powders and pastilles. 

Fungus (matchpaper)... 

Furs ; viz., bears, tigers, panthers, leopards, lions, 1 

and zebras. 

-polecat and bhickfox and chinchilla. 


not specially named. 

- sheep skins and Angora sheep skins, dyed, 

by land.\.. 

-ditto, by sea. 

-muskrats.. 

-ditto tails. 

-fox. and marten skins. 

-other. 

Galaugal, the root. 

--ground. 

Gall-nuts... 

Gamboge. 

Games of all kinds, asches*, backgammon, &c. 
Garnets, real or artifiiia', on strings . 


tides made of them. 

—— set. 

Ginger, dry in pieces. 

-ground or powdered.. 

Gingerbread of all kind*. 

Glass; viz., window, glass vessels, pendants, drops, 
&C., not polished and without ornaments, unless] 

specially enumerated.. 

-watch glasses. 

-optical glasses, set or mounted (except specta-j 

clcs and eye glasses.' 

-artificial eves of glass. 

-beads, or bugles, on strings. 

—— ditto, articles, as purses, &c., made of the same. 

-set.. . 

Glazets (cloth of silver and gold of all kinds). 

Gloves, of all kinds; viz., kid, glazed, men’s anti 
women's white or coloured, with or without] 

buttons. 

-the same stamped or embroidered, &c.. 

-of chamois leather,not specially named .... 

- - of cotton, or half-cotton, white or coloured. 

-ditto, embroidered... 

——- of linen, white or coloured ... 

- — ditto, embroidered. 

-of silk (white) or hall-silk ditto. 

-ditto, coloured or variegated. 


1 


Russian Money. 


British Money. 

Weight, Measure, 

„ 

. . 

_ 



_ 

_ — 








ExpiTt 



Import! Export 


Import 




Duty. 

Duty. 


Duty. 


Duty. 

Russian. 

English. 

r. c. 

r. c. 

.€ 

s. 

J. 

£ 

.V. tl. 

pood 

t 

cwt. 

0 75 

free 

0 

7 

9 3-9 


free 

do. 


0 90 

do. 

0 

9 

4 


do. 

do. 

' do. 

2 0 

do. 

1 

» 

8 8-9 


do. 

‘do. 

do. 

0 70 

do. 

0 

7 

3 1-9 


do. 

do. 

do. 

1 85 

do. 

0 

19 

22-9 


do. 

do. 

do. 

0 05 

do. 

0 

9 

10 2-9 


do. 

do. 

do. 

0 50 

do. * 

0 

5 

2 2-9 


d ». 

11). 

lb. 

0 35 

do. 

0 

I 

3 5-9 


do. 

* do. 

do. 

0 70 

do. 

0 

2 

7 1-9 


do. 

caak of 

2 uriki rs 

] pipe 

4 50 

do. 

0 

15 

0 


do. 










ib. 

11). 

o r,o 

do. 

0 

2 

n 


do. 

cbetwert 

impl. qr. 

« 60 

do. 

0 

2 

10 2-7 


do. 

lh. 

lb. 

1 25 

do. 

0 

4 

7 ! 


do. 

pood 

cwt. 

2 40 

do. 

l 

4 

to| 


do. 

ib. 

lh. 

2 5« 

do. 

0 

9 

3 1-9 


do. 

do. 

do. 

3 50 

do. 

0 

12 

11 5-9 



do. 

do. 

*1 0 

do. 

0 

3 

8 4-9 


do. 




pooil 





cwt. 

do. 

do. 

1 0 

0 10 

0 

3 

8 4-9 

0 

1 04 9 

do. 

do. 

1 0 

0 20 

0 

3 

8 4-9 

0 

2 0 8-9 

do. 

do. 

0 30 

free 

0 

1 

1 3-9 


free 

10 tails 

10 rails 

0 50 

do. 

0 

0 

2 


do. 

ib. 

lb. 

0 45 

0 20 

0 

I 

8 

0 

2 0 8-9 

do. 

do. 

0 (50 

0 20 

0 

2 

2 6-9 

0 

2 1) 8-8 

pood 

cwt. 

1 10 

free 

0 

11 

5 


free 

do. 

do. 

2 20 

do. 

1 

2 

»1 


do. 

do. 

do. 

0 40 

do. 

\» 

4 

17-9 


do. 

do. 

do. 

2 50 

do. 

1 

5 

ii 


do. 

lb. 

lb. 

2 0 

do. 

0 

7 

5 


do. 

do. 

do. 

0 75 

do. 

0 

2 



do. 

do. 

do. 

1 80 

do. 

0 

0 

8 


do. 

do. 

do. 

3 60 

do. 

0 

13 

4 


do. 

pond 

cwt. 

2 50 

do. 

1 

5 

ii 


do. 

do. 

do. 

3 0 

do. 

1 

11 

i) 


do. 

ib. 

lb. 

0 60 

do. 

(1 

2 

2 6-9 


do. 

pood 

cwt. 

18 0 

do. 

0 

6 

8 


do. 

ib. 

lb. 

0 75 

do. 

0 

2 

0 3-9 


do. 

do. 

do. 

0 20 

do. 

0 

0 

88-9 


do. 

do. 

do. 

2 40 

do. 

0 

8 

10 6-9 


do. 

pood 

cwt. 

1 50 

do. 

0 

15 

7 


do. 

ib. 

lb. 

1 80 

do. 

0 

0 

8 


do. 

do. 

do. 

3 60 

do. 

0 

13 

4 



do. 

do. 

10 0 

do. 

1 

17 

0J 


do. 

do. 

do. 

7 50 

do. 

1 

7 

9 3-9 



do. 

do. 

10 0 

do. 

1 

17 

0 4-9 



do. 

do. 

7 50 

do. 

1 

7 

9 3-9 


do. 

do. 

do. 

0 83 

do. 

0 

3 

0 8-9 



do. 

do. 

1 25 

do. 

0 

4 

7 5-9 



do. 

do. 

1 25 

do. 

0 

4 

7 5-9 



do. 

do. 

1 90 

do. 

0 

7 

04-9 


do. 

do. 

do. 

5 0 

do. 

0 

18 

62-9 



do. 

do. 

7 30 

do. 

1 

7 

0 4-9 


do. 


(i continued) 


* Gray-breasted fox-skins, known in commerce by that denomination, are to pass as red fox-skins under this 
head, in aTT ports except those of the White Sea, and pay a duty ol 1 rouble per lb.—The above to ports of the White 
Sea, if imported by coasters of that sea, pay 45 cop. per lb. r 

Observations.- 1. Passengers and travellers are only allowed to bring one f ir cloak each. 

2. Such optical glasses, only, are allowed to be imported, as are used, without being silvered (as mirrors). 


















































RUSSIAN TARIFF, 
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I Russian Money. I British Money. 


Weight, Measure, 
or Number. 


Gloves of silk embroidered... 9 

- of woollen or worsted, coloured, &c. 

Grain of Avignon (u dye). 

Green dyes or paints; viz., Brunswick, Bremen, i 
Parisian.tScuwciufort, imperial, Toskan, Berg, 
Nej, mineral, Saxon, Clirane, and other similar 

greens, also liquid green (verd tV antique) . 

-sap green, in bladders. 

Glue, strong, for joiner’s use... 

-for shoemakers, into the ports of the Danube 

and Black and White Seus.. 

Guns and pistols.—(.Vic Metals, ami works of.) 

Gums; viz., copal, sandcrac* guin dragon (traga- 
catith), Arabian, Senegal, and_others not spe¬ 
cially enumerated.. 

-gum (arabie)* . 

Gypsum, in pieces. 

-wrought, as urns, statues, IScc . 

Hair, human, not manufactured. 

-manufactured. 

Harness, of all kinds, of foreign fashion, with 

buckles, bits, curbs, &c . 

Hats, of wood or chip, called pailtv tie riz , and sheets 

and‘tapes of tho same. 

-of straw, or woven cotton, and the same with 

silk or thread in the warp. 

----- (Other kinds prohibited. Sic Table J/.) 

Hidts; viz., of reindeer, pigs, and all others not 
specially named, als > "tuft” Russia leather, 
of all kinds, and straps and belts of the walrus’ 

hide. 

-(Othdt* sorts admitted free. See Table /.) 

Honey, raw, and virgin honey. 

ll<»ps . 

Horns and hoofs, of the reindeer, ami all other 

cattle and wild beasts.••. 

■ of the reindeer, rasped. 

-all manufactures of horn, except such as are 

specially enumerated. 

Horsehair, manufactures uf, as sieves, haircloth, &c. 

Indigo.. 

-ground or pounded. 

- cudbear (lac dye). 

Ink, common, of all kinds, and Indian ink. 

• — powder. 

-typographic, in all lor ms. 

instruments ; f viz., mathematical, and for sketching 

and drawing, and also physical, surgical, aud by- 

draulic, of copper, brass, or steel, Jtc.. 

surgical, of silver or platina. 

• — ditto, of gold. 

——- of brass, for bookbinders, for stamping aud 

printing. 

— - musical; viz., alto, countertenors, and flutes.. 

-harps, aud pautaglioui. 

-violoncellos and bass viols. 

-bugles, trumpets, horns, clarinets. 

-harmonicas. 

-guitars, mandolines, dulcimers, bassoons, haut¬ 
boys, and serpeutiues. 

-harpsichords and pianofortes of all kinds. 

-organs, used in churches of foreign creeds. 

-ditto, common, portable. 

-ditto, small... 

-positives, large. 

-ditto, small....... 

-post-horns...j 

-violins. 

-ditto bows, &c., of all sorts. 

- - — fifes ami llagelets of all kinds . 

-all other musical instruments not named above, 

and separute appurtenances belonging to the 
same, as music-stands, tuning-forks, metro¬ 
nomes, fkc. t . 


Russian, j English. 


Import 1 
Duty. | 

Export 

Uuty. 


Import ! 
Duty. j 

Export 

Duty. 

r. c. 

r. c. 

): 

s. 

<1. £ 

s. d 

7 00 

free 4 

1 

8 

1 7-9 

free. 

l (JO 

do. 

0 

5 

111-9 

do. 

0 2 

do. 

0 

0 

0 8-9 

do. 

3 80 

do. 

1 

19 

5 

do. 

0 00 

do. 

O’ 

0 

n 

do. 

1 2!) 

0 5 

0 

12 

5 3-9 0 

0 0 2-9 

0 70 

free 

0 

7 

3 1-9 

free 



• 



1 80 

do. 

0 

18 

8 

do. 

0 35 

do. 

0 

3 

'i 

do. 

0 10 

do. 

0 

1 

0 4 

do. 

1 20 

do. 

0 

12 


do. 


1 puod 




ewt. 

0 00 

o G 1 

1 

5 

hi* 0 

u 7.J 

10 50 

free ! 

1 

18 


free 

1 20 | 

do. 

0 

4 

5 3-9 

do. 

1 

4 0 

do. 

0 

1 1 

9 7-1) 

do. 

15 0 

do. 

2 

15 

GO-9 

do. 

l 0 

do. 

0 

3 

K 4-9 

do. 

2 0 

0 10 

1 

0 

8 8-9 0 

1 0 (.9 

j '15 ; 

0 5 

0 

15 

0 4-9 0 

0 G 2-9 

0 o | 

0 (J 

0 

0 

0 

0 7J 

1 *0 i 

1 rcc | 

0 

18 

8 

free 

2 50 

dn. j 

0 

y 

3 1-9 


U 20 

do. ! 

0 

0 

9 

du. 

5 SO 

do. 1 

3 

0 

U 


(5 SO 

1 du. i 

3 

10 

oj 


5 80 

do. 1 

3 

0 


du. 

1 0 

1 du. 

; « 

3 

8 4-9 

do. 

l 20 

! ilo. 

0 

4 

5 3-9 


•2 50 

| do. 

1 

5 

11 1-9 

do. 


<» 1 1 * 
0 4 5* 
1 2 2.1 

<» 3 8.J 
0 5 (1 
15 0 0 
0 1(1 8 
0 0 0 
2 It) 0 

0 8 4 

10 13 4 
10 13 4 
2 0 0 
0 5 0 
2 10 0 
0 3 4 
0 0 10 
0 5 0 

0 1 0 
0 10 


(continued) 


. 1 head, only cherry K«m is allowed to pass, 

t !“ “f. H , ur •'-xia.ti.ey are weighed together with the same, 

pay a separate dutj mU# * Cal uirt,ruim!nu a r e imported, are to he tonsidertd as nppuitcnatices ,ainl da not 

VOL. II. *? A1 
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RUSSIAN TAKll'T 


j Kussian Money. 


British Mouey. 


A 11 T 1 V 1. E S. 


Weight, Measure, 
or Number. 


I Import ; Export I 
• Duty. • Duty. J 


Import 

Duty. 


Export 

Duty. 


Russian. 

Iris-root (r/rtli.r ir'uiis /lorediitht) .! pood 

lsingla.-s, in sheets or cakes...! do. 

- ditto, inferior kinds..., do. 

Ivory; viz., elephants’ teelli, in pieces, sea row, 

morse, or walrus ditto, ami tiahteoth of all, 

kinds.. 

.... - ditto, ground, Ac. 

— manufactures of.... 

Jet, or black, amber.. 

--- manufactured. 

- - set. 


English. 
, cu t. 
do. 
do. 


.1 


Junes; viz., of juici of lemons. 


do. 
do. 
do. 

. lb. 

.| do. 

.! do. 

i f cask 

. \] <> f2 '( i 

( hlida. j I 


U 


• — of pomegranates, apples, See .j pood 

- • - black currants, and elderberries. 1 do. 

Kenned (grains).! do. 

Lace, blonde, bolibinet, quillings, Ac., of thread,- 
flax, or cotton, and mixed, white and coloured j 

handkerchiefs thereof ..- 

- ditto of, or mixed with silk* . 1 

-pelerines of cotton lace, with white cotton em-; 

broidery, ready in ide f.i 

Lake (a dye), and such like dyes.; 

Lampblack . pood 

Lanterns of all kinds. 1 

Lead and chalk pencils, in common wood, and chalk: 

in sticks.. 

-ditto, in cedar, or glass tubes .. 1 

-ditto of all kinds, coloured or white, iu wood,; 

also coloured in sticks.; 

-plumbago of all kinds, also redaud black chalk, 

in piece.*. 

- nitrate of.'. 

Letters, Sec .,for pihiring.—(A7* Types.) i 

Lime (calx; of all kinds, except autimonial and 

chloric.j 

Linui bags, coarse of all kinds, by land. 

- ditto, by sea.’ 

Liquorice-root.. 

—-— ditto juice.| 

Liquor saturni.1 

Lituius. ! 

Macaroni, of -all kinds. ' 

Mace.! 

Madder, also Cena or Kenu, an herb.i 

—r— ditto, ground or pounded.*.j 

Malachite, wrought.: 

—■— set with bronze.I 

-not wrought, free .—(St r Table /. < : 

Marcasite, polished and wrought.I 

■-ditto, set with broRZC.| 

-in pieces, free .—(See Table J.) 

Marble, granite, porphyry, and other similar stones.: 

—— wrought, but without bronze ornaments, or, 

ground into dust.• 

Alaska, of all kinds. ! 

Mastic, white aud gray. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

lb. 

do. 

do. 

cask i 
of 2 
lilnls. l 

CWt. 

do. 

do. 


1 *20 
15 0 
15 0 


] 80 
*2 60 
3 50 
0 40 

3 00 
7 ‘20 

4 50 


4 0 | 


r. c, 
Iree 
1 ‘25 
o 50 


free 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

dd 

do. 

do. 

do. 


£ s. <l . £ s. <1. 

0 12 5 3-0 free 
7 15 00-0 J 0 12 115-0 
7 15 0 0-91 0 5 2 2-0 


n 18 « 

I 5 II 
0 12 11J 
o i f»i 
0 13 4 
1 0 8 

0 15 0 


free 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


0 0 2 0-0 . do. 

2 L 5 7-0 j do. 

4 13 4 do. 


-at Archangel and Unega. \ 

Mat bags.i small.. 

-large.| 

Meat, fresh, salted, smoked, or dried, and sausages! 


Meerschaum, unwrought.! 

-wrought or set.| 

Meta’s, viz.: — manufactuied articles ol‘ gold andi 

silver, except those specially named.j 

-& gold leaf, pure, including the book.I 

-silver ditto, ditto. J 


1b. ; 

lb. 

12 

» ! 

do. 

2 

4 

5 3 10 

r 

do. 

do. 

do. ; 

2*2 50 | 

du. ( 

4 

3 

4 , 


do. 

do. 

do. ' 

12 

0 1 

do. ; 

■2 

4 

5 310 


do. 

do. 

do. > 

2 

JO i 

do. ! 

0 

H 

<5 2-0 , 


d.». 

pood 

CWt. J 

0 25 

do. 

0 

2 

7 m : 


do. 

do. ; 

do. | 

8 

0 1 

do. 

4 

2 11 5-1* | 


do. 

dozen 

dozen 

0 

8 • 

do. 

0 

0 

3* 1 


do. 

do. ! 

do. j 

0 

20 , 

dc. j 

a 

0 

8 ! 


.do. 

lb. i 

lb. ' 

0 

50 | 

do. 

0 

1 

nj ! 


do. 

pood 

| 

CWt. ' 

0 

o j 

do. ' 

0 

0 

7\ i 


do. 

do. 

do. ' 

1 

8o ; 

do. 

0 

IS 

8 

1 


do. 

do. 

do. 

0 

i 

li 1 

do. 

0 

0 

1 

7-J 


do. 

100 

1110 

3 

0 ■ 

do. 

tl 

10 

0 1 


do. 

do. 

do. 

3 

0 1 

0 25 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 10 

pood 

cwt. 

0 

30 

tree 

0 

:i 

130 


free 

do. 

do. 

4 

0 | 

do. 

2 

i 

5 7-0 


do. 

do. 

do. 

2 

50 

do. 

1 

5 

11 1-0 . 


do. 

do. 

do. 

1 

20 

do. 

li 

12 

5 3 41 1 


do. 

do. 

; do. 

4 

no 

do. 

2 

7 

84 0 


do. 

do. 

j do. 

‘20 

0 1 

do. 

10 

7 

4 8-0 r 


do. 

do. 

do. 

0 

80 | 

do. 

0 

8 

3\ 


do. 

do. 

do. 

1 

0 ! 

do. 

0 

10 

4f, 


do. 

lb. 

lb. 

2 

do 

do. 

0 

10 

8 8-0 


do. 

do. 

do. 

tl 

0 

do. 

1 

2 

2 2-3 | 


do. 

do. 

do. 

0 

70 | 

do. 

0 

2 

7 1-0 


do. 

do. 

do. 

0 

o , 

do. 

1 

2 

2 2-3 


do. 

pood 

cwt. 

0 

1 

3 

do. 

0 

0 

3 7-0 


do. 

do. 

do. 

l 

25 

do. 

0 

12 

11 5 0 


do. 

lb. 

111. 

5 

20 

do. 

0 

ltl 

3 1 0 


do. 

pood 

j cwt. 

1 

15 

do. 

(1 

11 

11 1-9 


do. 

1 piece 

mat 

0 

1 

o 3 

0 

0 

o* 

0 

• \k 

4 do. 

4 do. 

0 

1 

0 3 

1) 

0 

of 

1* 

0 

o ik 

each 

| each 

0 

3 

0 1 

1 0 

0 

0 

o o v; 

do. 

j do. 

0 

« 

0 2 

1 0 

0 


0 

0 u£ 

pood 

| cwt. 

3 

(10 

0 « 

1 

i 1 

17 

i 

0 

o 7i 

lb. 

1 lb. 

0 

M 

free 

! o 

0 

i i id 


free 

do. 

| do. 

2 

SO 

do. 

1 0 

0 

3 1-0 


do. 

ad val. 

J ad val. 

35 

% 

do. 

i 

35 

o 


do. 

lb. 

j lb. 

•2 

50 

(to. 

0 

!> 

3 1-0 


do. 

do. 

1 do. 

1 

o 

do. 

1 0 

3 

8 4-0 


do. 


(continued) 


* I. It is immaterial whether the patterns be woven or embroidered, or of any particular colours. 

2 Handkerchiefs, scarfs, pelerines, Ac , allowed to be imported, trimmed with lace, blonde, Ac., pay duty ac¬ 
cording to the article with which they are trimmed, if they be themselves nut liable to a higher duty. 

t C»|fcm manufactures, transparent, and semi-transparent, embroidered with white cotton, fur pelerines, caps, 
and cellars. Sec , not made up, p .y duty, according to this rubric. 
t On the exportation of goods in mat-bags, the bags pay no duty. 

\ Gold aud silver articles allowed to bj imported, must be of the proof required by the ukase of the 27th of No- 
vember, 1810 . 
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A It T 1 C \. 15 S. 


Metal*, copper and bra**, in barn, plates, sheets,' 

bolts, fragment*, or filings, by land .! 

-ditto, ditto, by sea.J , 

-manufactures, as cannons and mortars, also; 

vessels, nloulds, or bottles of brass. 

— - wire . 




ditto, all articles made of the above, except! 

specially enumerated.. 

- lattcn, iu bars, rolls, and old or ill piiaics, 

by land.. 

-ditto, by sea... 

-wire, with the roll or bobbin on which it is 

wound.;\. 

- musical strings of lattiu wire. 

-manufactured articles of 1 at ten, except those 

named under musical instalments. 

-manufactured articles of latren wire .... 

-teuiel, white and yellow, in hooks, including 

the same. 

-iron, erwf, in pigs, or fragments, by land. 

-ditto, by sea, prohibited.—(Sri: 7 'able //.) 

-ditto, manufactured, by land . 

-ditto, vessels of cast iron, varnished. 

-ditto, in rods or bars, and assorted in square 

pieces, by land.' 

-ditto, by sea, prohibited .—(See Table II ) j 

--ditto, blacksmiths'work, as anchors, nails, &c.J 

sheet-iron, and articles of.| 

-ditto, leeth, for hackles.. 

-steel, of all kinds, unmanufactured.j 

-ditto, scythes, hedge-knives, bill hooks, straw 

knivcs,»sickles, and cards for cloth.. 

-ditto, strings for musical instruments, with the! 

bobbins on which they are wound.' 

-ditto, saws, files, rasps, scrapes, &c„ and other 

articles of steel and iron, or with a portion of! 
brass, copper, or latten, for arts and iiianufac-' 
turns, except such as are specially enumerated.' 
-ditto, springs for carriages, &c. 


of various kinds, small pincers, and other 
articles with plain handles, for domestic use, 

not specially named. 

-ditto, pocket clasp-knives, and those generally! 

of a larger size than penknives, having several 

blades, with horn or wooden handles. 

-ditto, ditto, with ornamented handles- 

- ditto razors uiwl penknives, with hand 

ivory, toi toiseslieU, or mother of-pearl, without! 
gold or ailver mountings, also guns, pistols, and 
other firearms, not named, with or without mount 
ings of gold, silver, copper, nr iron, and wMh or 
without gold or silver damuxkcning, also appurte¬ 
nances to guns, fulminating powder caps, com¬ 
mon locks, and such like, not specially enume¬ 
rated *. 

-trinkets of steel. 

-wire of steel or iron. 

-pewter, unwrought, in bars or rods, or old or in 

fragments. 

-in sheets. 

• • — manufactures of, of all kinds. 

-stiuc, in pieces, &c... 

-ditto, in sheets. 

-calamine, in pieces and rods. 

-ditto, burnt anri pounded. 

-quicksilver. 

——- lead ore, or iu pigs or rolls. 


1 

1 


Russian Money. I 

Weight, Measure, 


-- 

[ or Number. 

Import 

Export 



Duly. 

Dufy. 

Russian. 

* 

English. 

r. c. 

r. e. -I 

berquet 

cwt. 


0 10 I 

, **<■• 

do. 

0 13 ! 

do. 

i 

do. 

<• 90 

tree ! 

pood 

do. 

U 0 

do. 1 
) 

do. 

do. 

in o 

do. ; 

berquet 

do. 

, B „ ;f« in? ; 

■’ "" 10 III; 

pood 

do. 

3 0 

free j 

lb. 

lb. 

0 15 

vli>. | 

pood 

cwt. 

9 90 

do. , 

do. 

do. 

10 0 

do. • 

lb. 

lb. 

0 55 

do. ! 

kCiquct 

cwt. 

10 30 

n 13 ; 

do. 

Ilo. ■) 


(II 3 ) ! 

do. 

do. ( 

13 *0 

) tree ( : 

1 do. ( 

do. 

iu. S 


f do. > , 

do. 

1 

ilo. ! 

30 0 ; 

do. | 

pood 

d*>. 

1 25 , 

do. ! 

do. 

do. 

1 23 ; 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 HI ! 

do. j 

lb. 

lb. 

0 15 

do. ; 

pood 

cwt. 

1 50 

i 

do. 1 

lb. 

lb. 

0 20 

do. i 

! 

do. 

do. 

1 20 

: 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 95 

di>. 

do. 

do. 

5 80 

du. 

do. 

do. 

5 80 

ilo. 

do. 

dn. 

li 0 

do. 1 

pood 

cwt. 

1 80 

do. i 

do. 

do. 

0 00 

do. j 

do. 

do. 

1 80 

clo. 

J lb. 

lb. 

0 30 

do. 

j pood 

cwt. 

1 20 

do. 

| do. 

do. 

1 80 

ilo. 

j ilo. 

do. 

0 12 

do. 

! do. 

do. 

0 45 

do. 

do. 

do. 

2 80 

do. 

| do. 

do. 

0 10 

du. 


British Mortem 


Import Ex port 
Duty. | Duty. 


11 s. tl. 

| o t; «.» 

:t n 

4 lit 4 

5 3 N 4-1 
0 0 O' 


1 11 1 .?-« 
O (1 0 0.! 


: 11 a ". */. 


S o o i.j 

> « I-,; 


free 

do. 


! f 0 0 \\ 

.10 o 1 /; 

f i ee 
j do. 


3 II or- 
5 3 a i- 


0 2 
0 il> 


0 II 3* 


1 17 4 
0 12 II 
0 12 II 

0 1 1 7- 

(10 0 «■ 


do. 

do. 


do. 

o (I 2 


;s 


o ir» 

o o 8 8-9 


o. (i (» ; 
fi t o 
do. 
do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

ilo. 


do. . 
do. 


<i > 1 ilO. 

5 7-9 ! do. 


I 1 
l 2 
0 18 

0 0 
0 18 
0 1 
0 12 
0 18 
0 1 
0 4 

1 5 ) 

0 1 


.1 7-8 
2 0-8 j 
« [ 

2 i 
8 ! 
i 3-9 ; 
5 3-tt 
8 

3 
8 

04 9 
0 1-9 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do- 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


(continued) 


Ob.serratIons. —1- If the moulds form part of a machine for making macaroni, they are admitted free. 

2. Manufactures of copper, or of which copper forms the principal ingredient, dome under the rubric of 
“ Copper." 

3. Iron articles, not filed or polished, come under the head “ Blacksmiths* work." 

4. Alllarge pocket-knives with one blade (except penknives) are prohibited 

* 1. Those arch ies which, under the rubric of razors and penknives, are allowed at a duty of 1 rou. 20 cop. per 
lb., must come under this picscnt rubric, if the materials and ornaments here named are used upon them. 

Air-guns are prohibited. 

2. (Inns and pistols imported iu boxes or cases made purposely for them, and furnished with flints, screw-(Invent 
gunworniH, moulds, &c., are tube weighed altogether with the case. 
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RUSSIAN TARIFF. 


i Russian Money. 


ARTICLES. 


Weight, Measure, 
or Number. 


British Money. 


Metals, lead, manufactures of, as bullet.*, shot, and 

lead in sheets, and zinc manufactured.! 

■-litharge. 

—— mezereon, a dye. j 

-ditto, ground or crushed.j 

Mica. ) 

Mosaics, mounted or set.• 

-not mounted, frie.—(J»Yr Table l.) \ 

Mother-of-pearl, unwrought.! 

■— manufactured articles of. j 

-set.‘.j 

Muriatic, boracic, and phosphoric acids.! 

Music, bound in boards or leather.| 

Musical boxes, in common wooden, or tiu cases,, 

plain or painted.i 

-watches of gold*.J 

-ditto of silver. 1 

Mushrooms, truffles, champignons, and all others ! 

in oil or vinegar. 1 

Mustard, dry.. 

-prepared, including the vessel.’ 

- seed. 

Natrum nitriemn (nitride of soda). 

Neapolitan yellow, aud English clu ornate. 

Needles, sewing. 

-- for parking, harness, sailcloth, Are.. 

-of all kinds, not specially named. 

Network of silk (called Irutt-lrott). .. 

Nettle thread (literal). 

Nutate gs. 

Ochres, except such as are specially named. 

Oil ; viz.., of olives, cocoa-nut, aud palm, and uthei 
sorts, not specially enumerated, in casks, alter 1 

deducting the tare.. 

—— ditto, in earthen vessels, bottles, or Masks, in¬ 
cluding the vessel. See . 

-drying nil.... 

-train, by land. 

--ditto, by sea. . .. 

-scented, of all kinds, except those named under 

■Apothecaries’ stuffs, in plaiu flasks and bottles, 

including the glass. 

——- scented, of all kinds, in flasks ground and pn 
lisbt d, al.-o with geld and silver or metallir stop 
pers or screws, ornamented ; and also in flask> 
not ground, but east with ornaments ; with the 

vessel or glasst. 

-of turpentine. 

Ointments of s tive, for rn/.or strops. Arc. 

Ophites (serpentine stones).. 

-manufactures of. 

-ornamented with bronze. Arc. 

Opium*... 

Orchal. 

Orders and crosses, foreign).. 

Orpiment .... 

Oxide of Titanium. 

Taints ; viz., all kinds of miniature paints,]! aud 

all others not specially enumerated .i. 

•-imported in ornamented wood-n boxes,< r in 

cases of tin, papier mu chi. Arc., with the box.... 

—— ground, in papots, used for painting. Arc. 

-mineral, with glass, for painting on porceldin 

and china... 

Palms, or palm-in-.inches, used by the Jews. 

Paper; viz., f,»r drawing or music, ruled or not, 
also ornamented fir embroidering, and strewed 
or sprinkled with worsted or s..nd. 


English 

lb. 

pood 

do. 

do. 

II). 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

pood 

lb. 

each 

do. 

do. 

poml 

lb. 

do. 


Russian. 

c 

lb. 

cwt. 

do. 

do. 

lb. 

do. 

( 

do. 

do. 

do. 

cwt. 

lb. 

each 

do. 

do. 

cwt. 

lb. 

do. 

cwt. 


Import 

Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 

Import 

Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 

r. c. 

r. c. 

* 

S, 

(l. 

£ s. d. 

i o :io 

free 

a 

1 

12-3 

free 

| o :io 

do. 

0 

3 

J 2-3 

do. 

i 0 15 

do. 

0 

1 

(5 i 

do. 

| 0 15 

do. 

0 

4 

6 

do. 

j 

pood 




cwt. 

I 0 7(1 

0 25 

<> 

■2 

7 1-9 

0 2 7 1-1* 

G 0 

tree 

l 

2 

2 2-3 

free 

1 0 1ft 

| do. 

0 

0 

G 2-3 

do. 

! 5 « 

! do. 

0 

18 

(i 2-9 

do. 

; in n 

i do. 

1 

17 

0 2-9 

<to. 

: *2 sr> 

j do. 

1 

t) 

ti ti-9 

d >. 

1 0 10 

] do. 

0 

0 

4 4-9 

do. 

; 2 so 

! do. 

0 

1» 

4 

do. 

15 0 

1 do. 

*2 

10 

0 

do. 

: « o 

! do. 

1 

(i 

8 

do. 


U 0 

0 *»U 
0 50 
0 *25 


do. 

do, 

do. 

do. 


011 9 ] 
0 0 U 
U 1 10J 
0 ‘2 7 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


; hi rijm t ■ 

do. 

n 

(HI 

do. 

0 

0 

8 7-9 


do. 

do. 

do. 

3 

ti.» 

do. 

l 

17 



do. 

Hi. 

lb. 

3 

m 

do. 

n 

13 

4 


do. 

do. 

(in. 

:> 

‘‘5 

do. 

0 

3 



do. 

do. 

do. 


0 

do. 

0 

18 



do. 

do. 

do. 

*22 

5.1 

do. 

4 

3 

4 


do. 

pood 

cwt. 

ill 

0 

0 *25 

5 

3 

8 4-10 

0 

2 7 

do. 

do. 

M 

0 

free 

9 

ti 

8 


fr et» 

benjuet 

do. 

*2 

35 

do. 

0 

2 

5A 


do. 

pood 

do. 

l 

85 

do. 

0 

19 

22-9 


do. 

; do. ; 

do. 

4 

0 

^0. 

2 

1 

5 7-9 


do. 

i do. . 

do. 

2 

35 

do. 

1 

4 

4 4-9 


do. 

■ do- ! 

do. 

0 

70 

0 5 

0 

7 

3 1-9 

0 

o a 

: do. i 

do. 

0 

! 

70 

0 8 

0 

7 

3 1-9 

0 

0 10 

lb. ! 

i 

lb. 

i 2 

j 

70 

free 

0 

10 

0 


free 

] do. ; 

do. 

. 3 80 

do. 

0 

14 

0 8-9 


do. 

pood 

cwt. 

: 2 

10 

do. 

1 

1 

» 3-9 


do. 

lb. 

lb. 

; 2 

50 

do. 

0 

9 

3 1-9 


d«>. 

pood 

rwt. 

0 

10 

do. 

0 

1 

0 4-9 


do. 

do. 

do. 

1 

0 

do. 

I) 

10 

4 4-9 


do. 

lb. 

lb. 1 

<» 

0 

do. 

1 

2 

2 6-9 


do. 

do. 

do. 

1 

0 

do. 

0 

3 

8 1-9 


di*. 

! pood 

rwt. 

0 

30 

do 

0 

3 

1 3.9 


do. 

lb. | 

lb. 

; 10 

0 

do. 

1 

17 

«i 


do. 

pood 

cwt. 

1 

20 

do. 

0 

12 

& 3-9 


do. 

do. j 

do. 

; i 

80 

do. 

0 

18 

8 


r.o. 

; do- ! 

do. 

! 0 

50 

do. 

0 

1 

101-5 


do. 

lb. ! 

lb. 

■ i 

25 

do. 

0 

4 

7 3-5 


do. 

pood j 

cwt. 

i *4 

50 

do. 

1 

5 

111-10 


do. 

! do. ! 

do. 

3 

0 

do. 

1 

11 

13-10 


do. 

! lb. ! 

. j 

lb. 

0 

i 

20 

do. 

0 

0 

8 8-0 


da. 

1 tin. ' 

do. 

■ o 

20 

do. 

0 

0 

8 8-SI 


do. 


0 continued) 


* The duty upon the watches is levied separately. 

f Oil of hitter almonds is to be destroyed on its'importation, agreeably to the 639th Section of Vol. VI. of the 
Code of Customs Laws. 

t Opium iB to be delivered, as heretofore, free for the government use, under an authority from the Minister 
of Finanks. 

$ Russian orders, &c., prohibited. 

jj If imported in small wooden boxes, furnished for drawing, without ornaments, thev are weighed with 
the box. * 

Paints prepared in oil pay the same duty as dry paints. 

Samples of paints or dyi s pay the bjbic duty as'the articles, according to this Tariff. 

















































RUSSIAN TARIFF, 
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ARTICLES. 


Paper strewed with emery. . 

- (comen tar) and glazed pasteboard. 

-in imitation of slates. 


erubnsx'&d, and printed or dyed with figures,j 
mottoes, music notes, &c. fcrc., for confectionery 
scents, &c. (subject, however, to the censor¬ 
ship) .: 

-coloured, gilt, pasted with gauze, transparent 

for copying, and rice-paper.. 

-card-paper.. 

-all other Muds, not specially enumerated 

-hangings, painted, dr.ftvn, ami printed, with 

cloth, tinsel, etc. 

Parchment. 

Pastil nr woad. 

Pasties of all kinds, including the vessel. 

Pearls; viz, articles manufactured of pearls, set. 

- artificial of all kinds, strung. 

-dittfj, in all manufactured articles. 

-ditto, ditto, set. 

-pearls in the natural state, free. -(Sec Table J. 

Pepper, Jamaica, not crushed, called “ English” .. 
—r- ditto, ground or crush* d. 


lint crushed, and long. 

-ditto, ditto, crushed. 

Petroleum (black naphtha). 

Picturt s, painted on clotb, made of brass or copper. 

wiie. ' 

-other pictures admitted free .—(See Tahir J.) 

Pins, and hair-curling pins, of all kinds .. 

Pipes, fhr smoking, of gyp.sum, clay, &c., plain.... 

-of porcelain, not mounted.. 

-ditto, clay, &e., mounted. 


mouthpieces . 


all others.. 

Pitch and tar. 

Plated wares, of silver* *of all kinds. 

Porter.. 

- in bottles...... 


or jars, including the same. 

Potters’ work, as Dutch tiles, pots, Jto. 


named ... 
Pumice-stone. 


Quercitron bark . 

Quills, by sea ... 

-by land- 

Red lead. 

Resin (white)... 


pot, &c. 

Rushes, articles manufactured of. 

Sncrharum satumi. 

Saddles and saddlers’ work of all kinds. 

Saddle-cloths of all kinds, without galloon* •• 

Safflower. 

Saffron. 

S^go. 

Sal-ammoniac, not purified. 

——purified, or in powder .. 

Salt, culinary, 6f all kinds; viz, at the ports of j 

the government of Archangel. 

-- ditto, St. Petersburg, and at all the land frontier 

custom-houses, except those on the Prussian 

frontiers. 

-at the custom-houses of Palangar, Turburg, and 

Tanroggin. 


Livonia, Courlnnd, and at the town of Narva.. 

- at the ports of the Black and Azof Seas, undo, 
the Danube, not exepting Odessa, prohibited.— 
(See Table II.) 




Russian Money. 


British Monty. 

Weight, Measure, 
or JN umber. 

Import 
t Duty. 

jExport 

Duty. 


Import 

Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 

Russian. 

English. 

r. c. 

r. c. 

£ 

s ■ 

(1. 

£ s. d. 

lb. 

lb. 

0 (> 

freu 

0 

0 

2 2-3 

free 

do. 

do. 

0 40 

do. 

0 

1 

0 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 40 

do. 

0 

1 

0 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 55 

do. * 

0 

2 

0J 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 Ml 

do. 

0 

3 

4 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 18 

do 

0 

0 

8 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 55 

do. 


2 

0.j 

do. 

j do. 

do. 

o no 

do. 

0 

2 

2 0-9 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 17 

do. 

0 

2 

7 1-9 

do. 

' pood 

cwt. 

0 30 

do. 

0 

3 

•1 

do. 

; ib. 

lb. 

1 25 

do. 

0 

4 

7 5-1) 

do. 

; value 

value 

15 pr ct. 

do. 

15 

per cent 

do. 

! ib. 

lb. 

0 70 

do. 

0 

2 

7 

do. 

| do. 

do. 

« 0 

do. 

0 

2 

n 

do. 

i do. 

do. 

8 0 

do. 

1 

!» 

n 

do 

,! pood 

cwt. 

:t ao 

do. 

. 

17 

4 

do. 

j do. 

do. 

4 50 

do. 

2 

0 

8 

do. 

do. 

do. 

3 20 

do. 

1 

13 

2 2-9 

do. 

do. 

do. 

4 0 

do. 

2 

1 

5 1-9 

do. 

cask 

cask 

0 35 

do. 

0 

1 

2 

do. 

pood 

cwt. 

12 0 

<lo. 

a 

4 

5 3 10 

do. 

1 

lb. 

lb. 

3 <50 

do. 

0 

13 

4 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 12 

do. 

0 

U 

5 3-9 

do. 

do. 

<lo. 

3 50 

do. 

0 

12 

115-9 

do. 

do. 

do. 

4 05 

do. 

0 

17 

2 0-1) 

do. 

1 do. 

do. 

0 00 

do. 

0 

2 

2 (5-9 

do. 

| do. 

do. 

1 75 

do. 

0 

r* 

5 7-9 

do. 

i barrel 

barr. 1 

0 35 

do. 

0 

1 

2 

do. 

lb. 

lb. 

2 35 

do. 

0 

s 

8 4-9 

do. 

! hhd. 

hhd. 

45 0 

do. 

7 

10 

0 

do. 

bottle 

bottle 

0 50 

do. 

0 

1 

8 

do. 

i lb. 

lb. 

7 0 

do. 

. 

5 

11 1-9 

do. 

pood 

cwt. 

4 05 

do. 

2 

8 

n 

0 2 0 

j do. 

do. 

0 15 

do. 

0 

1 

«(i-D 

0 1 4 

! lb. 

lb. 

12 0 

do. 

2 

4 

5 3-10 

free 

pood 

l 

cwt. 

1 0 

do. 

p<>od 

0 

10 

4-i 

do. 

! lb. 

lb. 

1 20 

0 20 

0 

4 

5 3-9 

do. 

, do. 

do- 

1 20 

0 13 

0 

4 

5 3-9 

‘do. 

po.id 

cwt. 

1 80 

free 

0 

18 

8 

do. 

herquet 

do. 

0 90 

do. 

0 

0 

iii 

do. 

1 lb. 

lb. 

2 00 

do. 

0 

9 

7 

do. 

do. 

♦ do. 

0 20 

do. 

0 

0 

8 8-0 

do. 

pood 

cwt. 

1 SO 

do. 

0 

18 

8 

do. 

lb. 

lb. * 

1 20 

do. 

0 

4 

5 3-0 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1 20 

do. 

0 

4 

5 3-9 

do. 

pood 

cwt. 

1 20 

do. 

0 

12 

5 3-9 

do. 

lb. 

lb. 

0 05 

do. 

0 

2 

4 8-9 

do. 

| pood 

cwt. 

2 50 

do. 

0 

5 

11 1-9 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1 20 

do. 

0 

12 

53 9 

do. 

do. 

do. 

2 35 

do. 

1 

4 

4 4-9 

do. 

! d °- 

do. 

0 20 

do. 

0 

2 

0 8-9 

do. 

i 

do. 

do. 

0 40 

do. 

0 

4 

■* 

1 7-9 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 32 

do. 

0 

3 

14-5 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 21) 

do. 

0 

3 

0 

do. 

* 


(continued) 


* Willi galloon prohibited. 
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RUSSIAN TARIFF. 


ARTICLES. 


Saltpetre, not purified. k .j 

—— purified, prohibited.—'<SVf ruble J /.) 

Scales* for apothecaries, and for weighing precious; 
atones and metals with their appurtenances,i 
also all kinds of appurtenances, and foreign; 

weights.j 

Shiittg. ]> (Dutch pink) a dye.. 

Sea green (green dye).i 

Seeds; viz., aniseed and coriander or peony seed; 

— other seeds, free .—[See Table I.) i 

Sealing wax.J 

Shawls, handkerchiefs, yid Turkish and cashmere j 

sashes. * . 1 

Shellac of all kinds. [ 

Sieves of silk, for apothecaries’ use.; 

Silk ; viz., raw and floss silk, not dyed, and bourn i 
tic sotr ut the ports of St. Petersburg and Ta¬ 
ganrog . \ 

-ditto at otlier ports and inland custom-housi-s.. 

— twist.l thrown arid not thrown, (organzine) and 
woof, nl»o flock-silk, combed, djed or umlyvd... i 

-manufactures; viz., of silk and half silk, with. 

woollen, cotton, or linen thread, also tiffany, floss, 
or mixed with floss or flake silk, not transparent, 1 
of one colour, and changeable (change antes 
plain and with patterns interwoven of the sum | 
colour arid shade, such as satin, taflrtv, narco-j 
nets, serges, gross tie lour, Ik c., and others not 
specially named, also silk, and naif-silk velvets of. 
one colour?. 1 

— silk stuffs variegated with coloured designs, 

interwoven and embroidered, also changeable,' 
woven with design*, and embossed, except those 
specially enumerated. 

- with gold, silver, tinsel, glued or fixed, or 

woven with straw, except those specially enu¬ 
merated . 1 

- handkerchiefs, white or coloured. 

-ditto of various colours and embroidered. 

- ditto with gold or tinsel, &c. 

■■ ■■ - transparent and demi-transparent silks ; viz.J 
silk stuffs, white and plain, with designs or] 

embossed, except those specially named. 

—— coloured and variegated with various coloured 
designs,with gold, silver, or tinsel fixed thereon, 
woven with straw', also filet white and coloured, 

velours or guaze Jlucfifc (silk velvet). 

- ditto embroidered of one or more colours, with 

whatever kind of thread, also with gold, silver, 

and tinsel. 

- handkerchiefs, large and small scarfs, white 

and with white designs, coloured and variegated, 
also woven and interwoven with gold, silver, 
tinsel, or straw, &c., except those specially 

named. 

- ditto the same embroidered . 

- all stuffs, plaited or knitted, or netted, white, 

or of one or more colours, chenille and hand¬ 
kerchiefs of, except those specially named.' 

- shawls and handkerchiefs with coloured de¬ 
signs woven in imitation of Turkish add cash- 
ineies, and also with borders only, io ter woven 
or merely sewn on, and stuffs of this kind, andj 
edges or borders of the same for shawls, &c. .... 

-covers and small covers (carpets) with or 

without fringes. ! 

•- ribbons not transparent, of satin grns-de- 

Naples, or velvet, mixed or of one or more 

colours. 

-the same printed, and with designs glued on.. 


Weight, Measure, 
or Number. 

Russian Money. 

1 

Import Export 
Duty. 1 Duty. 


British 

Import 

Duty. 

Money. 

r 

Kxpor 

l)»ity 

Russian. 

English. 

r. c. 

r. r. 

T 

.<?. 

d. 

£ v. d. 

} oud 

• 

ftvvt. 

• 

1 HO 

1 

0 

is 

8 

free 

i 

lb. 

lb. 

0 30 

do. 

0 

1 

u 

do. 

pood 

cwt. 

o :jr> 

do 

0 

:i 

7 5-0 

do. 

do. 

do. 

o ;<o 

do. 

M 

:i 

1 3 !l 

do. 

do. 

llu. 

1 I 20 

0 4 

0 

12 

5 3 0 

0 0 ft 

lb. 

lb. 

0 25 

free 

0 

0 

11 10 

free 

value 

value 

35 pr ct 

do.* 

.45 

per cent 

do. 

po id 

cw t. 

l 0 

do. 

0 

10 

4 4 0 

do. 

lb. 

lb. 

0 20 

do. 

0 

0 

8 8 0 

do. 

pood 

cwt. 

2 GO 

d ». 

, 

G 

11 ft 0 

do. 

do. 

do. 

2 t;o 

pro bib. 

1 

0 

11 5-0 

proltihi; 

lb. 

lb. 

0 20 

free 

1 

1 

(i 

I 1 5-0 

Vice 

do. ; 

do, | 

5 0 

| 

do. J 

0 

IS 

G 2 0 

ho. 

do. 

do. 

7 50 

i 

tin. 

. 

7 

03 0 

do. 

do. 

do. 

10 20 

do. | 

1 

17 

03 0 

do. 

do. 

do. 

7 50 

do. 

! 

7 

0 3 0 

do. 

do. 

do. 

ID 20 

do. 

1 

17 

0 3-0 

do. 

do. 

do. 

12 50 

do. 

2 

(i 

3 5-0 

do. 

do. 

do. 

15 0 

do. 

2 

15 

6G--0 

do. 

do. 

do. 

irt oi 

do. , 

:t 

G 

8 

do. 

do. 

do. 

20 (li 

do. 

! 

:< 

1 

10 SO 

do. 

do. 1 

1 

do. 

« 

2 2 ft Mi 

do. 

i 

3 

4 

do. 

do. | 

1 

do. 

25 0 

do. , 

■* 

12 

7 1 0 

do. 

do. j 

| 

do. | 

15 0 

do. 

2 

15 

G 0-0 

do. 

1 

do. | 

do. 

10 50 

j 

do 

1 

IS 

in G-0 

do. 

do. 

do. 

10 0 

do. ■ 

1 

17 

0 4-0 

do. 

do. i 

<lo. 1 

5 0 

do. 

0 

IS 

G 2 0 

do. 

do. 

do. j 

10 20** 

do. 

1 

17 

0 3-0. do. 

( continued) 


* Russian weights and steelyards remain prohibited. 

f Raw silk and flock silk, dyed, are to be cleared, under this rub- ic. 

t Under this rubric, come woollen manufactures, sized or glued upon silks, meriuoes mixed with silk, chenilles 
satins, and chulis. 

t Robbia net, woven of gold, pays this duty. 

Bobbin net. woven of gold embroidered with silk, pays under this category. 

II Net scarfs woven with gold, silver, or chenille, pay the annexed duty of 22 r. 50 c, 

* * Silk ribbons, not transparent, with gold or silver, pay this duty. 
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ARTIC I, ES. 


Silk ribbons,* semi-transparent, of all kind*, with 

gold, silver, or tinsel, <.Vc.* . 

- ribbons of foreign orders. 

-stockings aud nightcaps, white . 

-ditto, o'*one or more colours. 

- ditto, embroidered. 

- wax cloth and oil cloth. 

•-tublecloihs, napkins, and towels, white, co¬ 
loured, or embroidered. ,. 

- wadding.*. 

Skins of birds of all kinds. 

Soap of all kind-, not scented. 

- ditto, scented, and soap ipowders ditto . 

Soda crude, and carbonate of smla. 

-crystal I uni. 

Soy and other similar sauces, in plain bottles . 

Spectacles and eye-glasses, mounted in gold, silver, 

tortoiseshell, &c. 

Spermaceti, unmanufactured. 

-candles . 

Spirits anu wines; viz., arrack, rum, and l’rent h 
brandy, of all strength, not exceeding 10 de¬ 
grees! . 

-ditto from 10 to 15 degrees pay duty and lull-; 

duty...i 

-al.ove 15 degrees pay double duty. 

(Liqueurs prohibited. S(f Table 1 /.) 1 

- wines of the juice of the grape, of all kinds 

except the following. 

»y tk • i 

r “ = =3 C. • | I 


■Russian Money. 


British Money. 


w eignr, in ensure, 
or Number. 

Import 

Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 


Import 

Duty. 


Export 

Duty. 

| Russian. 

English. 

r. 

c. 

r. c , 

£* 

s. d. 

a s. d. 

; n> - 

lb. 

15 

0 

free 

2 

15 0 fi-9 


free 

do. 

do. 

6 

0 

do. 

1 

2 2 6 9 


do. 

m do. 

do. 

5 

0 

d<». 

0 

18 6 2-9 


do. 

do. 

do. 

7 

50 

do. 

] 

7 9 3-9 


do. 

do. 

do. 

7 

60 

do. ! 

1 

8 I 7-9 


do. 

d'. 

do. 

5 

0 

do. ! 

(f 

18 6 2-9 


do. 

do. 

do. 

10 

0 

do. | 

1 

17 0 4-9 


do. 

do. 

do. 

2 

50 

do. i 

0 

9 3 


do. 

do. 

«'«• 

6 

0 

do. 

1 

2 26-9 


do. 

pood 

cwt. 

5 

0 

0 4 ■ 

J 11 10 2-9 

n 

o n 

do. 

do. 

15 

0 

0 I 

7 

15 6 6-9 

0 

0 5 

do. 

do. 

0 

30 

0 2 | 

0 

3 1 3-9 

0 

0 2.} 

do. 

do. 

1 

50 

0 2 • 

0 

15 6 6-9 

0 

o 21- 

bottle 

bottle 

0 

65 

free 

0 

2 2 


tree 

lb. 

lb. 

2 

80 

do. ! 

0 

10 4 1 -9 


do. 

po>id 

cwt. 

1 

60 

do. 

0 

16 7 1-9 


do. 

do. 

do. 

10 

0 

0 5 

5 

3 S 4-9 

0 

0 62 


anker 


* : 

£ l 

f 1*|1J 


j Austrian and Hungarian wines, at the 
I custom-houses on the Austrian' 

I frontier. \ 

} Moldavian, W alachian, and (Jrecian' 
i (except Cyprus), at the cus-, 

c s.£ C ** j tom-houses of the Black and Azof; 
Z * i.g.'c J i Si as, and Bessarabia. 1 

- Cyprus wine. 1 

- ditto in bottles.! 

- Champagne, St. l'c «y, Burgundy and Rhe-‘ 

nisb, and other sparkling wines. 

- other wines. ; 

- vinegar from win»*t. 1 

-ditto, table in bottles, except such as is named 

amongst apothecaries’ stuffs. 

Sponges of all kinds... 

Starch, white . 1 

- blue, not mixed with while (blauxtein) .. 

-white, mixed with indigo, nmnltz, 4te., or other' 

paints of blue atari h mixed. 

Stones ; viz., mill-stones, grinding aud whetstones of; 

all kinds...; 

- Swedish or lloor-stones.; 

- Lithographic wrought or unwroughtj. j 

- slate stone, uuwrought.' 

- ditto, wrought or ground. j 

-precious, as onyx, topaz, cornelian, &c.; also 

artificial compositions for mosaic work, ami gold 

and silver sand, for strewing on paper. 

-ground anil polished, engraven or not engraven, 

and all articles composed of various stones, not 

precious and uuset|j. 

-the above set, or with bronze, &.. 

Struw, cleaned, not manufactured... 

-aud chip, in tape, and plaited. 


lilid. 


do. 

do. 

bottle 

do. 

do. 

bbd. 

bottle 

pood 

do. 

da. 

do. 

do. 

each 

pond 

do. 

lb. 


lb. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


anker ; 28 70 


hhd. 


do. 

bottle 

do. 

do. 

hhd. 

bottle 

cwt. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

each 

cwt. 

do. 

lb. 


lb. 


free 


do. j 6 0 0 


do. ' 2 10 0 


do. ; 4 0 0 


do. 

do. 

do- 

do. 


4$ 0 
0 05 

0 90 
0 50 
:»5 o 

0 45 

1 50 
1 0 
1 20 

2 0 

0 3 
0 (1 
o :t 
(1 7 

0 2 


,0 15 


2 30 
0 0 
0 30 
1 25 


do. 

do. 


8 0 0 
0 2 2 


do. ! 0 3 0 


do. 

do. 

do. 
do. 
0 2 
free 


0 1 8 
; 5 10 8 

j 

; o 16 
! 0 15 Cif 
I 0 10 4 2-3 

. 0 12 53-10 

' t 0 8 9-10 


free 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


0 


0 
0 

0 o 
0 0 


3i 

2 2-5 

3* 

s 3-9 
0 0 8-9 


o o 


n 

1 3-9 
7 5-9 


free 


do. 


do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 0 2.J 

free 

0 0 2 $ 

free 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


(con tinned) 


* R ibbons. scarfs, and handkerchiefs, not being themselves transparent, but having transparent borders, are to pay 
duty as non-t ran spa rent manufactures, if the. border fur scarfs and handkerchiefs be not above 3 vershokes (5i inches) 
in breadth ; and as regards ribbons, if sot above one-third of the whole breadth. If above 4 vershokes (7 inches) they 
are considered as slttjf s. 

t 1. The importation of spirits is only allowed in pipes containing 2hogsheadB of not less than 10 ankers, in vessels 
of smaller size it is not allowed, unless for ships’ stores. 

2. The duty on spirits is to be levied on the strength, as shown on the first examination, and thoes y^iicli are 
above 10 degrees, but not quite II degrees, will be cleared as in j also those above 15 aud not 16 pay same duty us those 
between 10 and 15 degrees. 

i Vinegar made from beer—prohibited. (See Table 77.) 

* The special permission of the Minister of Finance is necessary, to allow of their being imported. 

|j If gold or silver form tli© principal value of such articles, the duty is to be levied as on articles of gold or silver. 
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RUSSIAN TARIFF. 


ARTICLES. 


Straw, cleaned, manufactures of, broader than tape, 

mixed with silk .! 

—— boxes and cases not specially enumerated.< 

Strings for musical instruments, of catgut and gyuipi 

Styl de grain (a dye) .. i 

Sugar, raw, white, yellow, and red*. 1 

-lefined, melis or lump, and sugarcaudy, in 

heads, pieces, or crusted, are prohibited.—(S< t ■ 
Table 11.) t \ 

-molasses of sugar, beetroot, potatoes, &c.I 

Sulphate of soda and anunonia, and also of potash..; 

Sulphur, reliued, and flowers of. j 

-unrefined.i 

Sunflower, a dye .j 

Tape, of cotton, linen, or worsted, &o., by sea.[ 

- ditto, by land.; 

-of silk, floss, and mixed, not transpaient.i 

Note. —Half-transparent aud transparent, are 
considered as ribbons \ 

Tartar (or wine stone).' 

-crystals of, except tho.-e named amongst apo¬ 
thecaries' stuffs.j 

Tea, of all kiudr>, prohibited .—(See Table 11.) ; 

Teat-les, for cloth manufactures.I 

Telescopes, of all sizes, with the cases. j 

Thermometers, mounted on bronze stands, &c. 

Tiles for rooting.! 

Tin, in sheets, by sea.' 

-ditto, by ljnd.j 

— ditto, Tarnished..! 

-manufactures of all kinds, not painted.j 

-ditto, if painted.J 

-ditto, with paintings, gildings, and other orna¬ 
ments. 

Tobacco, in leaves, bunches, or stalks of all kinds, 

including Turkish and tobacco steins. 

-in leaves, cleared of the stalks, fke., and called 

“ Negro.”... 

-for smoking, crushed—Turkish. 

——— ditto, all others... 

-in cigars aud rolled in leaves. 

-forsmokmg.alsosnufl',in rounds, rolls,or iu carrots 

-snuff. 

Toothbrushes and toothpicks of all kinds. 

Tortoiseshell, unmanufactured. 

-manufactured but not mounted. 

-ditto and mounted. 

Toys, of all kinds, for children. 

Tripoli, and other substances used for cleaning and 

polishing metals..... 

Turmeric, a dye. 

-grated or pounded.. 

Turpentine of all kinds...! 

Types for printing books in all languages, matrices,! 
metallic and wooden lithogruphical ornaments,' 

and moulds for casting letters, 8cc . 

Ultramarine. 

Umber, natural and artificial...« . 

Vanilla. 

Varnish of spirits or oil.«. 

-of lac, in balls, or made of chalk, mixed with red 

liquid ( kugelluck ). 

Verditure and mineral blue. 

Verdigris, distilled. 

-common. 

Vermicelli. 

Vinegar, perfumed, iu plain pliials aud vessels, in¬ 
cluding the Vessels. 

Wafers, including the package. 

Waters j viz., » au de Cologne, llungiry, and honey 
water in plain bottles. 


Weight, Measure, 
or Number. 


Itussiau. j English. 



Ih. 

do. 

( do. 

pi Oil 

do. 


do. 

do. 

berquet 

do. 

pood 

lb. 

do. 

do. 


pood 

do. 

do. 
lb. 
do. 
loot) 
herquet 
do. 
j ond 
do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

lb. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

poo;l 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

lb. 

pood 

lb. 

do. 

pond 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

lb. 

do. 


i* . 

lb. 

do. 

do. 

cwt. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

lb. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

lb. 

do. 

HUM) 

cwt. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

lb. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

cwt. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

lb. 

cwt. 

lb. 

do. 

cwt. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

lb. 

do. 


12 bottles , 12 bottles 


r. c. 

r. u. ; 

£ 

s. (l. 

£ 

s. d. 

15 0 

lb. ! 

2 

15 ft fi-ftl 


free 

1 50 

do. 

ft 

5 ti 0 -i) 


do. 

2 70 

do. 

0 

10 0 


do. 

1 0 

do. 1 

0 

Ift 4 4-0 


do. 

3 80 

do. i 

i 

1 

10 4 8-0 


do. 

2 0 

i 

i 

do. 

1 

0 8 8-9 1 


do. 

l 85 

do. 

0 

19 2i_j 


do. 

2 0 

0 10 

0 

2 0 8-9; 

0 

0 lj 

o r»o 

0 23 

0 

0 74 

u 

0 3 1-9 

i 2 o ; 

free 

0 

12 5 3-9 


free 

3 50 j 

do. 

0 

12 11 5-9 


do. 

1 HO j 

do. ; 

0 

ft 8 


do. 

■1 00 ! 
1 

do. 

j 

0 

17 0 4-9 


do. 

0 20 ; 

do. 1 

0 

2 1 

4 

do. 

o .» j 

do. j 

0 

4 18 101 


do. 

0 TO | 

do. 1 

0 

7 3 l-ftl 


do. 

2 bO i 

do. i 

tl 

111 4 -1-01 


do. 

2 50 : 

do. 

0 

0 3 1-9; 


do. 

0 50 ; 

do. 

0 

1 8 i 


do. 

45 0 ! 

ft 5 

2 

ft 8 

0 

0 ftg 

4.*. 0 

0 !! > j 

2 

ft K 

0 

ft 3-1 ft 

ft 0 

free | 

3 

2 2if 


Irec 

8 0 i 

do. i 

4 

a 114 


do. 

lb 0 : 

do. i 

8 

.5 il 


do. 

24 0 1 

do. i 

12 

8 10 } 


do. 

It 0 

j • « 

3 

2 2 0-9 

0 

« ij 

12 « 

i 0 1 

ft 

4 5 3-9 

0 

" 'i 

0 30 

,01 

0 

1 13 9 

0 

0 0 4 9 

0 130 

! ft 1 

ft 

2 2 ft 9 

. 0 

0 0 2—9 

2 0 

; « « 

ft 

7 4 8 0; 

0 

0 0 4 -9 

1 35 

i o i 

0 

5 0 

0 

0 0 2 -9 

1 70 

1 0 1 

0 

ft 3 5-9 

0 

0 0 4-9 

2 50 

free 

0 

9 3 

1 

free 

0 50 

do, 

0 

1 Ift 3 9 


do. 

5 0 

do. 

0 

18 ft 2 9 


do. 

10 0 

do. 

1 

17 0 4-9 


do. 

2 3D 

do. 

0 

8 «J 


do. 

0 10 

do. 

0 

1 0 4-0 


do. 

0 50 

do. 

II 

5 n 


do. 

0 00 

do. 

0 

ft 2 9 10 


do. 

2 0 

do. 

1 

0 8 8 9 


do. 

0 30 

do. 

0 

3 H 


do. 

7 50 

do. 

1 

7 9 3 9 


do. 

0 15 

do. 

0 

1 ft (3-9 


do. 

! 1 0 

do. 

0 

3 8 ^ 


do. 

0 30 

do. 

ft 

1 1 3-9 


(to. 

1 2 35 

do. 

1 

4 4 4-9 



: 3 70 

do. 

1 

18 4$ 


do. 

12 0 

do. 

6 

4 5 3 9 


do. 

0 0 

do. 

3 

2 2 ft.O 



4 00 

do. 

2 

7 Hi 


do. 

1 Oft 

do. 

ft 

7 0 4-‘J 


do. 

4 «0 

do. 

0 

17 0 4-ti 


do. 

1 20 

do. 

0 

4 0 


do. 


(continued) 


* The following sorts are to be considered raw sand-sugars: viz.— 

Yellow and red. 

Wbilft, if prepared cm the spot where the cane grow,, even if somewhat refine), but atill retaining a certain 
smell peculiar Ui raw augar Etc. On tl.e contrary all sugar crushed from lumps, laelis, or refined, or small, prepared 
iu this manner, is not considered raw, from whencesoever it may come. **»***«. ».«* 

t The importation of sugar is only permitted by sea. It is prohibited by land or by river*. The drawback at 
Archangel and Recal (m virtue of ousting ukases) of 50 copecs per pood is to bo continued. 
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Weight, Measure, 
or Number. 

Russian Money. 

British Money. 

ARTICLES. 

Import 

Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 

Import 

Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 

Waters; viz., eau de Cologne, Hungary, and honey 
water, in phials or bottles of cut or polished glAs 
or with gold, silver, or metallic stoppers, Sec. 

Russian. 

lb. 

English. 

lb. 

r. c. 

2 50 

r. c. 

» 

free 

£ s. d. 

0 9 3 

£ d. 

free 

Wax, yellow, unnianulacturod.• • 

-rtiito | manufactured, as candles, tapers, aiAl 

pood 

cwt. 

1 75 

0 50 

0 18 \\ 

0 5 


do. 

do. 

10 0 

0 40 

5 3 8$ 

0 4 11 

-white and coloured, unmanufactured. 

do. 

do. 

1 75 

0 35 

0 18 14 

0 3 7$ 

-ditto, manufactured, as candles, tnpers, &c. 

-mixed, as used by upholsterers, and compound 

do. 

do. 

i 10 0 

1 1 75 

free , 

5 3 8$ 

free 

for trees.. 1. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

0 18 1| 

do. 

Whalebone. 

lb. 

lb. 

do. 

uo. 

: 0 10 
i o 40 
; 1 15 

do. 

do. 

dcj. 

1 0 0 4 4-!) 

1 0 1 5 1-9 

l) 4 31-9 

do. 

—— manufactured of, unless specially named. 

do. 

do. 

Wheel, spokes, of beech, tlm, &c. 

' 100 pieces 

100 pieces 

J 20 

do. 

.040 

do. 

W hips and riding whips, plaiu and mounted.j each 

White lead (English) and other sorts, (Shiffrr 
white.) Krezunitz and Parisian white, also alkali' 

each 

1 

| 0 55 

do. 

i o l in 

do. 

of white lead. 

pood 

cwt. 

! I 50 

do. 

0 15 G3 

do. 

-ditto, prepared in oil. 

do. 

do. 

2 35 

do. 

1 4 4A 

do. 

Whisks of grass or twigs. . 

Wood ;«vi7.., common fur building, in beams, axle- 

lb. 

lb. 

0 10 

do. 

o 1 5.f 

do. 

trees. Sec., not specially named. 

each 

e; ch 

0 4 

do. 

00 13-5 

do. 

-planks of all kinds (except oaken). 

do. 

do. 

0 2 

do. 

» « 

do. 

- oaken . 

— 1 —.trees for masts, bowsprits, and prows. 

-ash, elm, and beech.| 

—— ditto, also red fir, or Siberian silver fir, sawn 
and cut into sheets, also boards and sheets foi 

do. 

do. 

1 arshine 
in length 

do. 

do. 

yard 

0 7 

1 0 

0 5 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 0 2* 

0 3 4 

0 0 2g 

do* 

do. 

do. 

musical instruments aud sounding-boards. 

- m-ewood, oak balks, and twigs for basket- 

making, free.--(.We Table /.) 

-alj foreign wood for joiners’ or turners’ use, us 

sassafras, Cyprus, palm, cedar, mahogany, lig¬ 
num vita■, and all others not specially enutne 

pood 

cwt. 

1 15 

do. 

0 11 11 

do 

rated, also boards thereof. 

do. 

do. 

0 45 

do. 

0 4 8 


-ditto, in sheets, sawn or cut*. 

- dyewoods ; viz., red sandal, Brazil, Pernam¬ 
buco, logwood, Japan and Sapan, Sec., in billets, 

do. 

do. 

3 50 

do. 

1 111 3$ 

do. 

sticks, or logs..... 

—- ditto, the same, aud lignum vine rasped or 

berquet 

do. 

2 0 

do. 

0 2 1 

do. 

grated.•. 

. ditto, fustic, sumach, and others, not specially 

do. 

do. 

7 50 

do. 

0 7 

do. 

enumerated, in logs, Sec . 

do. 

do. 

1 40 

do. 

0 1 5$ 

0 5 2$ 


- ditto, the same rasped or grated. 

- aromatic woods, as paradise, olive, rose, clove, 

do. 

do. 

5 0 

do. 

do. 

and others... 

lb. 

lb. 

0 20 

do. 

0 0 9 


-ditto, rasped or grated. 

- wooden wares, painted, polished, and plain, 

do. 

do. 

0 40 

do. 

0 15 

do. 

unless specially enumerated. 

pood 

cwt. 

•1 0 

do. 

2 l 57-9 


Wool, sheep’s raw... 

do. 

do. 

1 00 

Uo. 

0 19 8 4-9 


- of camels, goats, Sec . 

do. 

do. 

U 12 

0 r. 

0 1 3 

0 0 7.} 

- dyed, not spun. 

do. 

do. 

0 50 

free 

3 7 48-9 


-yarns, not dyed (camels’ yarn).... 

do. 

do. 

17 25 

0 0 

8 18 10G-9 


——■ ditto, of all kinds (white), by land. 

do. 

do. 

17 25 

0 25 

8 18 10 (Ml 

0 2 7~l-9 

- ditto, ditto, by sea. 

do. 

do. 

17 25 

0 40 

8 18 10(1-9 

0 4 1 7-9 

—— ditto, dyed, by land. 

do. 

do. 

17 25 

0 15 

8 18 10(1-9 

0 1 G (Ml 

- ditto, ditto, by sea. 

- sheep's, scoured, also cloth cuttings or shear- 

ings, white or dyed, by land. 

do. 

do. 

17 25 

0 30 

8 18 10 0-9 

0 3 13-9 

do. 

* do. 

2 0 

0 15 

1 0 8 8-9 

0 1 G G-9 

-ditto, ditto, by sea . 

do. 

do. 

2 0 

0 30 

1 0 8 '9-9 

0 3 1 3-9 

- merino yarn, for shawls, &c., not dyed. 

do. 

do. * 

8 0 

free 

4 2 115-9 


- ditto, dyed. 

- combed, spun, for bombazuttes, camlets, ike., 

do. 

do. 

8 00 

do. 

4 9 2 2-9 

do. 

not dyed. 

do. 

do. 

4 0 

do. 

215 7-9 


- ditto, ditto, dyed... .. 

-woollen manufactures ; viz., cloth, kerseymeres, 

drop de dame , and kerseymeretrico, of black, 
black blue, And greens, and of all these colours, 
with small white spots, also of white or bluish 

do. 

do. 

4 30 

do. 

2 4 7 1-9 

do. 

■white. 

lb. 

lb. 

3 50 

do. 

0 12 11 5-9 


-the same of other, or variegated colours. 

de. 

do. 

1 80 

do. 

0 6 8* 

do. 


( continued) 


* By sheets is 
boards. 


understood pieces of less than one inch in thickness; if above one inch they are considered as 


VOL. II. 
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I 


ARTICLES. 


* -- 

Woo 1 , cloth of wool or of won* and cotton mixed, for 
trousers, called “diagonal,”^ trouser’s stuffs, 
lastings, and others, not specially named; also 
prunellas, everlastings, casincttes, and tricots of 

wool and cotton inixeu*. 

-tnilinets, of various colours, mixed with a cer¬ 
tain portion of silk. 

-ditto, deuii-trausparent, and transparent white. 

-ditto, coloured and variegated, unless specially 

enumerated... 

-cloth of a particular kind, mixed with flax, for 

printing calicoes, with cylindrical machines .... 

-* cloth used in cruahih^ ujills for pressing oil.... 

-woollen bags, for straining oil...! 

-flannels, grisettes, baize, friezes, mock velvets,! 

plush, and similar manufactui es not coming un-| 

der the rubric of “ cords or toiliuets*”t. ! 

- woollen blankets, white, with coloured bordeis .j 

-ditto boots, shoes, nightcaps, vests, drawers, Ac. 1 

- cloth listings. ! 

-carpets and rugs. j 

-ditto, embroidered and made up from various,, 

also with figures sewn thereon j.... i 

-bolting cloth, shalloon, koiubazette, bunting,; 

calamanco, and woollen sashes, of one colour, 
also woollen stuffs for sifting flour, rip-, and; 

moreen...... 

-- camlets, of one or more colours, with designs of J 

the same colour (common;.j 

-ditto, with embossed designs, of the same co ! 

iour$.»....! 

-ditto, line, half-merinoes, Yictoriues, muslin de' 

laines, Ac. 

-ditto, of variegated colours, with coloured. 

designs, woven and interwoven, also woollen; 
stuffcalled “Caroline,” and other articles made: 
of combed wool and “Carolines.” aiso moreen! 

of variegated colours...] 

-meriuoes, of one colour i.. 

-ditto, embossed, of one colour. 

-ditto, of variegated colours, with designs inter-'. 

woven. ' 

— — cord or toilinet, ar-d patent, cuids. of one or' 
more colours printed, also white woollen tulices, 

for Jews’ use.! 

- handkerchiefs, counterpanes, and coverlets, of 

cloth, half-cloth, kerseymere,' dray de dame.\ 
ratine, vicugna, and black, bl lck-blue, and green; 
tricot, and of all these colours, with small whitei 
specks, also of white and bluish white, except! 

those specially named. 1 

-ditto, of any other colour, if only of one co-j 

lour.j 

- handkerchiefs and shawls of pure wool or; 

mixed, English, French, German, ami all others,! 
with coloured designs, woven aud interwoven/ 
in imitation of Turkish or cashmere shawls, or! 
with merely borders of the same, whether en¬ 
tire or sewn on, and stuffs of this kind, also] 
borders and edges of the same for bundker-* 

chiefs, &c. 

—— crape, plain, or with designs interwovdo. 

-scarfs, ruflles, bayaderes, and pelerines, mixed 

with silk. 

-t ihh-cloths, napkins, and towels. 

(All othtr woollen and mixed studs printed, 
prohibited, unless specially named. See Ta¬ 
ble. 11.) 

——- worsted, twisted or dyed, also mixed with 

cotton or silk. 

—— ditto, not twiyt<-d or dyed. 


Weight, Measure, 
or JN umber. 

Unman Money. 

i 

British Money. 

Import ! Export 
Duty. Duty, j 

Import 

Duty. 

Expert 

Duty. 

Russian. 

English. 

< 

| r. c. 

1 

r. c. 

4S 

s. d. 

£ *. d. 

lb. 

‘ lb. 

1 

i 

i no , 

free 

0 

5 10 4-9 

( free 



fi o i 

do. ; 

0 

18 0 2-1) 

do. 

do. 

do. 

IS V 

do. ! 

a 

15 0 

do. 

do. 

do. 

, 18 0 

do. : 

a 

ll 8 

do. 

do. 


1 20 

do. i 

0 

4 5 3-9 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 00 

do. \ 

0 

2 a 0-9 j 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 25 

do. 1 | 

0 

o u j-y 

do. 



1 20 

1 

do. i 

0 

4 5 3-9 

do. 

«lo. 


1 20 

do. ! 

0 

4 5 3 9 

do. 

do. 

do. ! 

1 55 

do. 

0 

5 8 8.9 

do. 


a... ! 

0 50 

do. i 

ft 

1 10 2-9 

do. 

do. 

do. j 

0 05 

do. ; 

4) 

*2 4 8-9 

, do. 

do. 

do. j 

j 

1 23 

do. j 

j 

0 

1 7 (5 9 

do. 

do. ! 

j 

do. i 

1 25 

do. , 

0 

4 7 6-9 

do. 

do. 

do. j 

1 25 

do. I 

0 

4 7 41 9 

do. 

do. 

do. ! 

1 50 

do. , 

0 

5 fi 0-14 

(;k 

do. 

1 

do. i 

i 

1 SO 

do. 

1 

(1 

41 S 

do. 

do. 1 


2 40 

do. 

ft 

8 10(19 

do. 

do. J 

do. 

2 -40 

•to. 

ft 

8 10 8-9 

do. 

da. : 

do. j 

a 7o 

do. 

ft 

1ft ft 

do. 

do. 1 

do. 

| a r»o 

do. 

f 

12 11 5-9 

do. 

do. 

do. 

| a 20 

i 

! 

do. 

i 

ft 

; 

8 17-9 

do. 

do. 

do. 

4 0 

do. 

0 

14 9 7-9 

do. 

do. | 

do. 

2 50 

do. 

0 

9 3 1-9 

do. 

do. 

: do. 

! 

i 

. 10 50 

! 

do. 


18 19 41-9 

do. 

do. 

i do. 

15 0 

do. 

2 

15 (ifi-y 

do. 

do. 

! do. 

■ 21 50 

do. 

4 

3 4 

do. 

do. 

do. 

i 

i 4 0 

! 

do. 

o 

! 

! 

14 9 7-9 

do. 

pood 

i 

1 cwt. 

| 

i 5 0 

do. 

*2 

« 

11 IO J 

do. 

do. 

i do. 

1 4 70 

do. 

1 *2 

8 9 

do. 


* Kerseymeres, tricot-kersey meres, also cords, toilinets, of pure wool or of wool mixed with cotton, patent cords 
and lul:s.-.es (white), remain at the duties hereafter named. 

t Woollen flannel of variegated colours, not of combed wool, pusses under the rubric of flannel, in whatever 
shape it may he imported : i.c. whether in pieces, carpets, or covers, 
t If mixed with silk, they pay as silk carpets. 

$ Watered moreen is not included under this rubric, but pays 1 r. 25 c. per lb. 

Merino handkerchiefs of one colour, with fringe, called “ ingersliawls,” and cashmeres of one colour come 
under this head. 































RUSSIAN TAIUFF, 


Table 4.—MEDICINAL DRUGS. 


THE EXPORTATION OF MEDICINAL DItUGS IS EXEMPT PROM DUTY. 


R ISSI A N. 


RUSSIAN. 


A It T1CLES’ NAM ES. 


I Weights, 
Number, 
\c. 


Ahrlrnosrli semen.i 

A* ratam herba. ; 

— o'ciim distillation . < 

AbViistlih pootici herba. 

— oleum distillation. 

Acani;t\ pruni spiuosu* cortex . 

Mores. 

— hue t us.. 


i Import 
Duticrt in 
Sliver 
i (’oin. 

’ rou. cop. 
0 15 

0 20 
0 2(1 
exempt 
0 20 
exempt 

do. 


AltTICLES’ N A M E S. 


AcetosA* radix. 

— semen .. 

Acctoacllsc lierha (is assimilated to 

the .Althea* Mores). 

— sal. 

Acidum phosphoriemn. 

poml 

pood 

lb. 

do. 

do. 

« 12 i 

exempt 

0 20 

0 50 

o :tu 

— siicciuiuin. 

do. 

0 50 

— semen. 

Aconiti lierha. 

:::: 

lb. 

do. 

do. 

» 1 

0 III 

Acori oleum distillatuui f. . 

do. 

.... 

0 20 



do 

— nigri herba. 

:::: 

do. 

1 o 

Agrimonia* eupatoriie herba. 

* do. 

0 10 

A'ca’i ammoniac-ale siceum sal volatile 
saiis aumiouiaci, carbon.'is amnio - 



Alchimilla.* herba... 

Alisma plautago radix. 

pood 

do. 

0 to 

0 10 

Alkekengi bacca*. 

Alii aria.* herba... 

.'V; 

pood 

exempt 

0 10 : 


do. 


radix 




do. 






lb. 

7 0 1 


do. 

0 25 ! 







Aucthi semeu. 

.... 

exempt 


poeti 





— oleum distillatuui. 

lb. 

0 20 


Aqua Mnrum naptha*. 

To this article id assimilated Aqua 
lauro c« ril'd. 

— lawmtulir ■ not spirituous). 

— incut li a* piperita*. 

— rosarum.. -. 

Aqua* nriueralcs. 

! To this article is assimilated Soda 
i water. 


Aquilegia* herb a (assimilated to the 


— Mores (assimilated to the article 

Altlu sc Mores)... 

An, harha* arnuis, radix. 

Xristolochisc fabaccse radix. 


— rotunda* radix . 


vulgaris radix et herba. 

To this article is assimilated Aristu- 
! loch iso herba. 

!— extract um. 

]Arnica.* montunie, herba llori.s et ra~ 

I dix. 

— ex tract um. 

Arrowroot. 

: Artemi-ia* rubric herba .. 

' — extraction. 


Weights, 
N umber. 
&c. 

Import 
Duties in 
Silver 
Coil*. 

,h . 

1 1/U. cop. 

0 25 

bottle 

0 10 

do. 

0 15 

do. 

0 20 
exempt 

pood 

0 10 

do. 

0 10 

do. 

0 20 

do. 

0 10 


exempt 

do. 


do. 


do. 


do 

lb 

o to 


Anstolocliia* vulgaris radix) . 


Aspalathii lignum. 

Aspari gi sativi radix. 


Auisi oleum distillatuui. 

To this article is assimilated Aniai, 
stelluti oleum. 

Anserioa! radix. 

Author a; radix. 

Anthosi rorisniariiti libanotidis Motes 

- oleum distillation. 

Apii graveolenti* radix (assimilated 
to Petros eliui radix) . .... 


j— oleum distillation. 

j Asphodeli rauix. 

■ Asplemum scolopendrinm herba, et 
I a>pi*‘tritun scalo pi ndriuni lingua 
cervinn (iMicinarum radix! I’olypndii 
! radix are assimilated to this article) 

i Asplenia.* herba. 

i Assal'uctida gummi... 

| Astragali escajd radix. 

: Aurantiorum folia. 

Aurantionim cortex oleum dLtilla- 
turn. 

— corticiiui, oleum arihereum berga- 

motti... 

— Moruiii oleum tethereum N eroli .. 

Kalaiistiorum granotorum llores .... 

Halsamita* folia. 

Ilalsamum canadeuse. 

— c.opaiva*. 

— of Mecca... 

— nucisttc.!. 

— Peruvianum, album et nigrum .. 

— Kacasira. 

—- tuluiauum liquidum et siccum_ 1 


.... j exempt 
pood I 0 10 

lb. ! 0 5 

pond j 0 10 

.... i exempt 
pood j 1 rt 
.... j exempt 


do. { 0 75 

. exempt 


( rontitnud) 


















































































ARTICLES 7 NAMES. 


Basilici herba. 

.Bdellium gummi.. 

Belladonna? herbs, folia, radix. 

— extructum. 

Bellidis minoris albse floret*. 

— rubra; flores. 

Berberies bacca*. 

— cortex «*t radix. 

Tletonicnc herba..., 

lli.itortte radix. 

Boletus ccrvinus (assiroitfdtejJ to the 

article Fungus cervinus). 

Boraginis flores et lierba. 

Botryos vulgaris, herba et semen..., 
Branca; ursina; herba. 


tune cortex. 

Brusoi radix. 

Byron ire radix. 

fluglnsii flores et herba...... 

Cadmium sulptauricum (assimilated 
to the article Mercurius sublimatus 

corrosivus). 

Cajeput, oleum. 

I'uiunte, radix (assimilated to the ar 

tide Mecboacanme albn; radix. 

Culagualie radix .. 

Calaminthoe moutan® herba.; 

-- vulgaris herba.■ 

Calendula' flores.j 

('amphora.: 

Capparis radicis cortex. 

Caranna;.. 

Cardamoni oleum distillatum. 1 

Cardui benedicti lierba. 

— marina; berba. 

— tnmentosi. 

Caricis arenariaf; radix.! 

Car lime cardopatiac radix.j 

Carpi* bal.-ami fructus.' 

Carvi oleum distillatum. 

Caryupliyllata; vulgaris, radix. 

Caryophyllorum oleum.j 

Cascarilhc cortex.] 

Cassia; florum oleum.! 

Cutupulin* min ores semen.; 

Cedro oleum...; 

Centaurei minoris flores. 

Cerefolii lierba. 1 

Chabarro alkoronoquo cortex.| 

Cham® pityos repuntis, minoris' 

berba.! 

— teucrii lierba.j 


minoris berba).! 

Chamomillsc Korn an re flores et ex- 
tractum. 

— vulgaris oleum (assimilated to the 

article Mentha; piperiditis oleum 
distillatum)... 

Cheirrii, leucoi lutei, flores. 

Chelidouu majoris herba et radix... . 
Chelidouium extrastum. 

— minoris lierba et radix. 

Chenopodii ambrosioides, Botryon 

Mexican®, lierba et semen. 

— herba (is assimilated to the article 

Botryos vulgaris herba) .. 

China radix. 

Chininum sulphurioiim (is assimi¬ 
lated to the article Jode). 

Cicutm aquatics herba. 

— extrantum . 

— majoris herba. 

— extraction . 

Ciunamomi oleum. 


Weights, 

Number, 

&c. 

Import 
Duties in 
Silver 
Coin. 


rou. cop. 

pood 

0 10 


exempt 

.... 

do. 

lb. 

0 1(1 

pood 

0 10 

do. 

0 10 

.... 

exempt 


do. 

pood 

0 10 

do. 

0 20 

do. 

0 10 

do. 

0 20 

do. 

0 20 

do. 

0 20 

.... 

exempt 

.... 

do. 


do. 


do. 

pood 

0 20 

do. 

2 50 

.... 

exempt 


do. 


do. 

do. 

0 10 

do. 

0 10 


exempt 


do. 


do. 

.... 

do. 

lb. 

0 50 

pood 

0 20 

do. 

0 20 

do. 

0 20 

do. 

0 20 

.... 

exempt 


(lo. 

"lb. 

0 10 

pood 

0 20 

lb. 

0 50 


exempt 

ib. 

1 50 


exempt 

ibV 

o 75 

)>• ml 

0 20 

do. 

0 10 


exempt 

pood 

0 10 

do. 

0 10 

do. 

0 10 

.... 

exempt 

lb. 

0 40 

pood 

0 10 

do. 

0 lo 

lb. 

0 10 

pood 

0 10 


exempt 

pood 

0 20 


exempt 


do. 

pood 

0 10 

lb. 

0 10 

pood 

0 10 

ib. 

0 10 

do. 

1 50 


Cinchona* ofticinales omnis generis 

t cortex . 

Cinchohin (assimilated to the article 

Jode). 

Citri oleum. 

Coccougidii semen et cortex.. 

; Coohlearhc herba (assimilated to the 
article JErisint i herba .. 

— oleum (assimilated to the article 

Absinthii oleum distillation). 

Colcliici autumualis radix.. 

— semen (assimilated to the L'rticle 

Phelandni aqnatici semc*n). 

Colocyutliidis pulpa et semen. 

Columbo radix. 

: Conessi, sive codaga pala, cortex.... 

— consolida* tnajores, herba ct radix 

— media berba... 

— Suracenicie herba. 

Contraierva* radix. 

iCoralitia, muscus u.arinus.. 

jCoriundii, oleum distillatum. 

iCostus aruhicus duicis. 

j — oleum...I 

amurus cortex. J 

Crambes orientales, radix.! 

ICubehe oleum distil attun.j 

'.Cucniueris sativi semen.i 

Cucurbita'semen . j 

Culilavan cortex ..j 

jCumini oleum distillatum.j 

Cupressus sempervirens herba. ( 

JCyam flores.j 

■ Cyclamen radix. i 

jCydoniorum semen.| 

Cynoglassse majoris radix et lierba.. i 
.(■yperi longi radix.j 

— rotundi. \ 

.Dane) cretici semen.. 

; 1—vulgaris semen...a ..j 

\ Datura stramonii herba., 

Delphtni consolida* flores seu calca- 
! trippaj (assimilated to the article 

j Altbcie flores). 

I iDictanmi albi, floret, folia et radix.. 

1 Diervilbe folia. 

t 1 Digitalis purpurea*, herba et flores... 

IDoronici radix. 

' Dracuiiculi esculenti herba. 

Drosene rotundi folia* folia (assimi- 
; , latrd to the article Hysopi herba). 

, Dulcamara; hejba, radix, et stipides. 

■ Ebuli sambucit berba, flores, folia, 

■ radix, et cortex. 

j Elaterium. 

! Klemi guuimi. 

j Ewctui (assimilated to the articleJ ode) 

F.nulte campauu; radix eringii radix 

t erysimi berba. 

{Eupatorii caunabini herba . 

jEupborhiuin gummi. 

J Euphrasia flore albo herba. 

iFaba. S. Ignatii. 

— pechurim. 

— Tonco... 

jFilicis maris oleum. 

Filipemluhe berba ... 

t Fiamu'a* Jovis berba, flores. 

— extractum .„. 

Fccnicule radix.... 

t To this article is assimilated Fumi- 
cule herba. 

— oleum. 

— semen (assimilated to the article 

Anetbi semen). 

Fragarim berba, Frangulre cortex, 
Fuuiaria; berba et Fucu* crinpun, et 
Fuinaiiic berba.* 


Number* <>“ 
Nu “ bcr > Silver 

* c - Coin. 


rou. cop. 

.... exempt 

.... * do. 
lb. 0 50 

.... exempt 


0 20 
exempt 
do. 
do. 

0 10 
0 10 
«.o 10 

exempt 
do. 

0 20 
exempt 
0 20 
exempt 
do. 

1 55 

exempt 
(i do. 
do. 

0 20 
0 10 
0 20 
0 20 
exempt 
0 10 
exempt 
do. 
do. 
do. 

0 10 


pood I 0 10 

(continued) 
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JPRTICLES’ NAMES. 


r ungits cervinus. 

—■ meliteusis. 

— salicis strjiveolens . 

— sambtici . 

Galangtc oleum . 

Gulbaimm gummi. •• • 

Galbani oltum. 

Galdu gummi. 

Galcopsis grandifolla 

tlie article 
herba) 

Gallii lutei suibftwi 
(«t*i rivalla radix 
Genista* floret* 

To this article is assimr 
niatir herba. 

Gentiunu* rubric 

Geolfreic JamaieciMM cortex. 

Granatouim cortex. 

Gratioltelierha et radix. ... 1 

— gummi nativi (assimilated to the! 

article Kino gummi).. 

GtUtco et stipules guaco .. j 



fledchr gmuini 

— arborue herba.i 

— tcrrestris herba.! 

Hellebori albi radix. ; 

— nigri radix.! 

—nigrjextractum. 

Hepatine nobilia herba. j 

Hermoductyli radix. 

HippocANtani cortex.. 

Ilirundinaiia; radix.i 

Hyosciami albi et nigri, lierha, se-' 

men. 

Hyperici herba et llorcn.! 

To thin article is assimilated II >pe- j 
rii i pcrfoliati herba. 

Hyssopi herba. 

Jalapyie radix... 

— resina (assimilated to the article 

Sruimnouium. 

lmperatorue radix. 

Ipecacuanha' radix. 

Jujulue. 

Juniperi oleum. 

— biuTie. 1 

To this nrtitle is assimilated Juui-j 
peri rooh. 

dunipeius Virginiann herba.. 

Jude. 1 

Kali chloric.im (assimilated to the! 
article Mercurius sublimatu* cor-! 
msivus). j 

— hydrobroruicuin (assimilated to the' 

article Jude).. 

Kikekune malu gummi. 

Kino gummi. 

Lactucariuiu (assimilated to the arti¬ 
cle Opium). 

Lnctuco; herba (assimilated to the 
article Taraci herba) .; 

— virusie extractum.! 

Lapathi aculi radices (aoiiuiluttd to! 

the; article Acetosie radix)...I 

Lapis lucmatites. 

— infernal;#... .. 

— ostecollte (assimilated to the article 

Magnesia in scatulis). 

— stcatides (assimilated to the article 

A lumen pulmosunt). 

Lauri baccarum oleum distillatum .. 

Lnurinum oleum expressum. 

Lauro cerasi, folia. 

To tbiB article is assimilated laturo 
cerusi, folia in aale et siccati. 

Lavcmluhe, Acres. 

Luvendulie oleum distillatuui. 


RUSSIAN. 

ARTICLE S’ NAMES. 

RUSSIAN. 

Weights, 

Number, 

&c. 

Import 
Duties in 
Silver 
Coin. 

Weights, 

Number, 

&c. 

| Import 
Duties in 
: Silver 
Coin. 


ryu. cop. 

9 


rou. cop. 

pood 

0 10 

Lentinci, lignum. 


exempt 

.... 

exempt 

ILcvistici, herba et radix. 

pood 

» 10 

lb. 

0. 1 

: Lichen islandicus. 

do. 

0 10 

pood 

0 *20 

j To this article is assimilated Lichen 



lb. 

0 *20 

[ pixidatus. 




exempt 

1— purietinus. . . 

.... 

exempt 

ib. 

0 *20 

iLiliieaiha; radix (assimilated to tin 




exempt 

1 article Alisma plant a go radix) .... 

pood 

0 10 



iLiliarum convallium, Acres. 

do. 

0 *20 



Lin a rite vulgaris, herba. 

do. 

0 20 

pond 

0 10 

Lini cutliartici, herba. t ... 

do. 

0 20 

do. 

0 ID 

I.obel ue radix. 

• •.. 

exempt 

do. 

0 10 

I— inilata lierba. 

pood 

0 10 

do. 

0 ‘20 

Look, gummi. 


do. 



Lopez, radix. 

.... 

do. 



Loti allm: flores (assimilated to the 




exempt 

article Althea* flores). 

pood 

0 2ft 


do. 

Lupuli radix. 

do. 

0 10 


do. 

Maris oleum distillatum. 

ib. 

1 50 

pood 

0 10 

Magnesia alba. 


exempt 



— «>{?ra. 


do. 


exempt 

— in sc-itulis. 

ib. 

0 J 5 


do. 

— usta v»*l c.ilciiiata. 

do. 

0 15 


do. 

Mojo ran a* herba. 

pood 

0 10 

pood 

0 III 

— oleum distillatum. 

lb. 

0 20 

do. 

0 10 



exempt 

do. 

0 10 

Maine arbori a: flares .. 

pood 

0 20 


exempt 

radix. 

do. 

0 10 

lb. 

0 10 

Mandragone radix . 

do. 

0 10 

pood 

D 10 

Manna calabrina. 

.... 

exempt 


exempt 

Mari veii, herba. 

pood 

0 10 


do. 

Marrubii allii et nigri herba. 

do. 

0 10 

pood 

0 10 .Matricaria; herba. 

do. 

0 10 



Matrisilvie, sen Gallii aparime herba 



do. 

0 10 

(assimilated to the article Galli 




0 10 


do. 



; M echoacunnie albic, rad x. 


exempt 





do. 

0 11) 

Melissa 1 ollicinaiis, herba. 

* do. 

0 lo 


exempt 





— oleum distillatum. 

lb. 

ft 20 

.... 

do. i Mtltic tiiuiules .. . 

do. 

0 10 

pood 

0 10 

M on y ant ins trit'oliuta*, herba. 

pood 

0 10 


exempt 

Mentha* crispjv herba. 

do. 

0 10 


do. 

— olemn distillatum. 

lb. 

0 *20 

lb. 

0 10 

— piperitidis heiba. 

pood 

0 JO 

rood 

0 10 

— oleum distillatum (including the! 




bottle) . 

lb. 

0 40 



Merciiri ilis annua 1 herba. 

pood 

0 10 

do. 1 

0 10 

.Mercurius prmcipitatus ruber. 

do. 

*2 50 

.... 

exempt 

— sublnnatus corrosivus.. 


*2 50 



Millefulii, herba. 

do. 

0 10 


i 

— oleum (assimilated to the article 



pood 

2 50 i 

Abrotani oleum d.stillatum). 

Ib. 

0 20 



Millipedes. 



.... 

exempt • 

Mori radieis cortex. 




do. 

Morphium (assimilated to Jodej ....J 


do. 


do. , 

— aci^t.cum (assimilated to the ar-' 





tide Opium).1 

«... 



do. 1 Morans diabolj, radix.i 

pood 

0 10 



— galliuie, uImiicm media* lierha. 


0 10 

pood 

0 20 

Mosehus orientalis (assimilated to the 



ib... 

0 *20 i 

article Hulsamum de Mecca). 





Miicuua, dulichos ureas. 



pood 

0 12 

Mungos Herpcutuni radix. 


do. 

do. 

0 5 

Muscus marinas. 

- -.. 



prohibited 

M yrohulaui omnis g' ueris. 





Myrrlue gummi. 

.... 


lb. 

0 15 

Vfvrthi herba . 1 


do. 



Naphaa; flores, in wale et siccati.1 

lb. 

0 15 

pood 

1 50 

Nnsturcii, lierha...; 


0 10 


exempt 

Vepetm herba.' 

do. 

0 10 

pood 

1 50 ! 

Sigeilie semen.! 




exempt ' 

S'insi American pc radix...! 

ib. 

0 50 



N iu-.es ciipressi...1 


exempt 



Nucis jugiaudis cortex et oleum (as-! 



lli. 

0 3 1 

similatcd to the article Gruuatorumi 

i 


lb. 

0 50 | 

cortex). 

.... i 

do. 


( continued) 
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RUSSIAN TAHIFF 



11 l! S S 1 A N. 

AIU’ICL E S’ N A M ES. 

Weights, 
N umbers, 
(fee. 

Import 
Duties in 
Silver 
Coin. 

c 

Nucis raoscliattv oleum distillatum 
(asiiinilatod to the article China- 

lb. 

rou. cop. 

1 50 

Niicuiii lieu oleum (assimilated to 
tbear icle Laurinum oleum ex pi e.'- 
sum). 

pood 

1 50 

— voioic.i (u*situU-iU*ii to the aiticle 

X uci'h e y p ressi). 

Kyiiiphsv aiha* 11 ores. 

pood 

exempt 

0 20 


pood 


To this article, is assimilated Ouoni- 
dis beiba. 

exempt 

do. 

Opobalsamum verum siceum. 


Origaui Cretici lierba. 

• - oleum distillatum. 

ill’ 

do. 

0 20 


— vulgaris beiba et |]:>r« a *«.. ; 

— oleum (ass'inilated to Hie a i tick* 

Origaiii Cictici oleum) . 

Ossepia* .’ 

Pce.-nue radix. 

To lira article is assimilateJ 1’ieo- 
li ho (lores. 

Papa' erift capita. 

— oleum expression. 

— errat'ci (hues. 

I’areirn? bravsu radix . 

I’aridis baccrc.... 

Parietaria* herba. 

Pastor is bursa tliluspi (assimilated to. 

the article Kiisiini herbuj. 

lYutaphylii lutei (qtiiiiqucfulii) li-i- 
ba (assimilated to the article Quin. 

quefolii radix) . ' 

Persicame herba.J 

Pi*isicovu ri (lores.1 

Vetasitidis mnjoris radix. 

Petra; oleum album. 

Pftrcpcliui radix.. 

oleum (assimilated to the article 

Cumiiii oleum it is till a turn;., 

Peucedani radix. 

PUelaudni aquatici, semen. 

Phosphorus. 1 

Phytolacje berba.. 

Pimpinellii albiC radix. 

-- nigra* radix. 

Pinna* marina; .. 

Piperis oleum distillatum... 

Piumbugiois radix (assimilated to the 

article Althea (lores)... 

Polii mantaui Cretici, berba. 

— Intel berba. 

Polygala; arnarsc berba et radix. 

— vulgaris, berba et radix . 

Polygom anicularis, herlia. 

— liydropiper berba. 

Polipodii radix. 

— lilir.is tuaris et ficmina radix .... 

Primula* veris, herba et (lores. 

Prunelhe vulgaris herb®. 

Pailii semen (assimilated to the 

article PUeiandrii aquatici semen). 

Ptarmicaj berba et radix. 

Puh'gii berba. 

— oleum (assimilated to the article 
Mem lice crispsc oleum distillatum) 

Pulmonaiia* arlferca: berba. 

— maculosa* berba . 

Pulsatilla: nigricantis berba.. 

Pyrethri, radix. 

Pyrolie herba.. 

Quassia; lignum. 

To this article is assimilated Qua* 
sim cortex. 


p-iod 

lb. 

pood 


pood 

do. 

pood 

do. 


do. 

do. 

pood 

do. 

do. 

lb. 

pood 

do. 

)l>. 

pood 


lb. 


• 0 

I 1 


20 
*2.i 

exempt 


do. 

1 o 
0 20 
exempt 
0 20 
0 20 


0 


10 


0 10 
0 10 
exempt 
o lo 
i r>o 
o 10 


o 


20 

10 

20 


0 

0 7 5 

exempt 
0 10 
u lo 
exem pt 
0 40 


pood 

0 

20 


exempt 

do. 

do. 

pood 

if 

10 

do. 

1/ 

10 

do. 

0 

10 

d<S. 

0 

10 

do. 

0 

20 

do. 

0 

20 

do. 

0 

20 

do. 

0 

20 

do. 

0 

10 

do. 

0 

10 

lb. 

0 

20 

pood 

0 

10 

do. 

0 

10 

do. 

0 

10 


exempt 

pood 

» 

10 

. 

exempt 


A It T 1 C LES’ N A M E S. 


QuinquY‘f“lii radix 
itaiiunculi, albi, berba, 

(lores. 

IMiamtii catl.artici ban a*. 

Khat.utia* radix . 

Ithodiu*, rh« diola*, ro.-ie, radix. 

lihododcndii folia ... .. 

— lurrugiuosi loli i. 

Kbois cotini frtfrex. 

— toxicodcnd i i 1 rutt-x... 

To this article is assimilated Hbios- 

toxicodendri, the leaves* with 
the stalks. 

Itieini semen et oleum 
To this article is assimilated Kicimj 
itnliei sea croton is tigli oleum. 

It ore I In' lu-rba. 

It oris mar mi hoi b:i. 


assimilated Kosa-; 


jltusar'im ihuvs 
To tins ars e.i 
! ru.u ilo >, i*.<« in sale. 

— oli-uiu wr.n t:««: vine 

Ilutby he: b i. 

i— oleum •bslill.itiUii . 

; Saba*! »'.;»• -emeu. 

Sabina, licrba. 

— oleum . 

■ S.iccbarum iactis. 

Sago per. uni piumi-i.... 

Sal aright an mu. 

— sedhcfsise..... 

— ritii . 

Salep on lin’is morimih radix. . 

— pu:!«*iisuta. 

Saltca ia* herba .... 

S-iu in* la*, ba. 

— limes. 

oleum di.->tillu‘.um 

Sambuci bantu* (assimilated to the 

article Jump- ri>. r 

Sanguis draconis gun*mi. 

Saponariiv herba et radix. 

•Sareorulla guimiii. 

i Sassafras cortex. 

Sarsaparilla* r-ul x. 

Suture u* satiiie, lu-iba. 

— oleum flisiiilutmu. 

Scahio a* hi rba et (lores. 

Snammomum.... 

Scilla tel Mpuliu siccata. 

Scoidii \ukaris beiba. 


■Scorsonem* radix . 


article Phelundiii aquatici 

nun)... 

Sempervivi, sedi majoris et miiiores 

, herba . 

:Senega* radix. 

iSnnmc Alcxandniiwliilia. 

Serpentaria* V irginiaua; radix 

;Serpi li, beiba. 

oleum distillatum. 

! Si mar nine, cortex. 

Solani nigri, herba. 

jSpatum ponderosum, sulphas ba- 

I ryt.e. 

jSpicii* Celtiae (lores. 

i—oleum distillatum. 

,— Indica (lores. 

j — oleum distillatum.... 

j— hor ensis, (lores. 

.Spigelitc antbelmiu* herba et radix .. 

,Staphwiis agriu*, semen. 

Suxchalis citi-inu* lb.res. 

Stramonii, semen (assimilated to the 
i article Hyoscyanic semen).., 


RUSSIAN. 

Weights, 
N umbers, 
**• 

Inymrt 
Duties in 
Silver 
Coin. 

pood 

rou. cop. 

0 10 

do. 

0 20 

do. < 

0 12 


exempt 

pood 

« 10 


ext-mj t 

.... 

do. 

pood 

0 25 

do. 

0 25 


exempt 

pocnl 

0 I<> 

ib.‘ 

exempt 

0 20 

pood 

•'1 0 

lb. 

2 50 

pood 

0 to 

lb. 

0 20 

pood 

exempt 

0 10 

lb. 

0 2(1 


exempt 


do. 

pood 

1 0 

do. 

J 0 

lb. 

0 50 


exempt 

pood 

L 0 

do. 

0 10 

do. 

0 20 

do. 

0 50 

lb. 

0 20 

pood 

0 10 

do. 

2 50 

do. 

0 20 


exempt 

.... 

do. 


do. 

pood 

0 10 

lb. 

0 20 

pood 

0 10 


exempt 


do. 

pood 

0 10 

si). 

0 IO 

do. 

0 10 

do. 

0 20 

do. 

0 10 


exempt 


do. 


do. 

pood 

0 20 

lb. 

0 20 

.»•• 

exempt 

pood 

0 10 

Vo. - 

0 75 

’iii.’ 

exempt 

0 20 

.... 

exempt 

id. 

0 40 

pood 

0 10 


exempt 

.... 

do. 

pood 

0 40 

do. 

0 10 


(rontiMUt!) 




















































































RUSSIAN TARIFF. 
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RUSSIAN. 

ARTICLES’ NAM ES. 

Weights, 

Numbers, 

&c. 

Import 
Duties in 
Silver 
Coin. 

Styrax .. 

pood 

n .i. cop. 

5 0 


do. 

5 0 


do. 

1* 50 

Succini oleum (assimilated to the 
article (Jalbani oleum) . 

lb. 

0 20 

Tacamahuca guinnii.. 

.... 

exempt 

Talcum vonetum et in pulvere (as¬ 
similated to the article Alumen 
plumoMum). 

lb. 

1 50 

Tamarindi.. 


exempt 

Tamarisci tructicoMP cortex. 

.... 

do. 

— lignum.. 


do. 

Tanaceti herlia et lloren. 

pood 

0 20 

oleum distillatum. 

lb. 

0 20 

Taraci lierha et radix. 

do. 

0 20 

Taxi cxtractuiu. 


exempt 

'Jerra catechu. 

.... 

do. 

Teucrii orientulis, herba. 


do. 

Tliuga* qgcidcut jlis folia. 

pood 

0 io 

T h\mia nun is cortex. 


exempt 

Tbymi Cretici lierha . 


do. 

— oleum distill.Hum. 

lb. 

0 20 

Thytnj vulgaris herba . 

pood 

0 10 1 

1 illi gratia. 


exempt | 



BVSS1A N, 

ARTICLES’ NAMES. 

Weights, 

Numbers, 

&C. 

Import 
Duties iti 
Silver 
Coin. 

Tormentiihe radix. 

pood 

rou. cop. 
« in 

Trifolii herba. 

do. 

0 20 

Tupicie horteusis. Dianthi car>o- 
jihylli ilores. 

pood 

0 20 

Turpitbj radix. 

Tutia.!.... 

exempt 

Idmariar times herba et radices. 

pood 

0 20 

Urtiue mortute, (lores. 

do. 

0 10 

Valerianic majoris liortensis radix... 

do. 

0 10 

— oleum distillatum. 

lb. 

0 20 

Victorialis Ion gas radix.. .. 


exempt 

Vinrse per vinca*, herba.. 

pood 

0 10 

Vincitoxiri radix (assimilated to the 
article Mirundsuaiite radix). 

do. 

0 10 

Viol arum purpurearum odoratarum 


0 20 

Viola* tric.oloris jaccte. 

do. 

0 20 

Virgn* aurt-a* herba. 

do. 

0 10 

V isci olliiinales varii... 

do. 

0 25 

Zedoarho radix. 


exempt 

— oleum distillatum. 

lb. 

0 20 

Zibethum. 

do. 

10 0 

Ziuzibcns, oleum distillatum. 

do. 

0 20 


All the foregoing as well as those prohibited are exempt from export duty. 

The importation of medicines, simple or composed, new, or already known, but 
not named in the foregoing table of medicinal drugs, cannot be allowed, until 
there has been presented a sample to the department of exterior commerce, and 
by its intermediation the permission of the college of medicine obtained ; such 
medicines will be assimilated by the college, to that which in the present table 
of drugs is the most similar to it, so that the duties tariffed may be collected, or 
the article passed free of duty. 

All persons having the right to trade in Russia may import the foregoing 
drugs and medicines. 

All other drugs and medicines are prohibited except the following, which are 
admitted on paying a duty of '10 per cent, ad valorem, and 2. copecs per rouble as 
a quarantine duty. 

1. Magnesia lozenges ; 2. Aoidum citri eoneretnm (essential salt of lemons); 3. Pasta 
althero; -4. Pasta liquiritio-; 5. Pasta jujubie ; <i.*Pastill;e month,piperita* (peppermint 
lozenges) ; 7. SpeciespeetoralesHelvetica-; 8. Pannus cera'tus antai-thritious; 9. Emplastrum 
ad fonticnlos (Sandwoll’s issue plaster); 10. Essentia zingibires (essence of ginger); 
11. Essentia synapis (essence of mustard); 12. Eau poetornle (aqua meutlue piperita- spi- 
rituosa); 13. Troehisci ipecacuanha-; 14. Clang’s worm-lozenges; 15. Paregoric lo¬ 
zenges; 16. ,Steal-’s opodeldoc; 17. Jloob autisiphilitiquo do Laftecteur; 18. Ceratuin 
sabina;; 19. Ponuule vesieatoire vftgetale de IJUebm-r; 20. Bnume d’Hollande ; 21. Creosote, 
oleum hyssopi et oleum beristiei; 22. Sol de lvreutzuacb, Kveutzuacher Multe.laugensalz. 
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OLD AND NEW RUSSIAN TARIFF. 


Abstract, showing the difference between the old and the new Customs Du¬ 
ties at the Russian Ports and Frontiers in Europe, ou most of the commo¬ 
dities supplied by England and her Colonies, and on some of the Articles 
furnished by other Countries. 


ARTICLES. 

Weight 

or 

.Measure. 

Old Tariff fh- 
cluding Quaran¬ 
tine and addi¬ 
tional Duties. 



1 

livre 

do. 

sil.rou. 

copecs. 
44 25 

sil.rou. 

3 

copecs 

60 

95 

Sailmakers* and saddlers’ ditto. 

5 

91 30 

73 75 



pood 

do. 

63 85 


70 

20 



17 21 



livre 

berquet 

do. 

do. 

do. 

anker 

oxhoft 

do. 

do. 

do. 

bouteillc 

do. 

do. 

do. 

‘oxhoft 

bouteillc 

oxhoft 

bouteillc 

pood 

do. 

)■ livre 

1 1 

) 

pood 

livre 

pood 

do. 

do. 

o 

29 50 

i) 

35 


i 

72 12 

0 


0 

88 50 

7 

50 

Sandal, yellow,sumach, fustic, and 
other woods for yellow colours.. 

1 

4 

14 75 
50 00 

l 

40 

Spirits and wines; viz.., arrack, 
rum, French brandy of all kinds. 

‘23 

68 75 

31 00 

60 50 

6.) r>o 

31 00 

57 37 

1:0 30 
45 <10 

45 90 

31 00 

28 69 
•11 00 
45 90 

43 44 
86 88 

hibited 

28 

70 

— above 10 and up to Jo decrees, 
the fixed duty and half the 
amount, additional. 

— above 15 degrees, double the 
amount of the fixed duty. 

Wines of all kinds except those 

41 

‘18 

15 

24 

48 

— Austrian and Hungarian by the 

‘20 


— Moldavian, Walachian, and 

20 

11 





65 

90 










SO 

Porter. 

41 




35 

18 

50 

50 






c 


1 




3 

r 6 

1 

< 

l 2 

Buttons of all kinds, except the 
following,—metallic, with crests. 
&c., or the Russian arms upon 

pro 



f, 

12 00 
14 75 

12 00 
24 00 
47 50 


20 


1 



0 

12 

11 

6 










Blacking, forvboots, &c. 

livre 


68 85 





... 



do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

livre 

berquet* 


73 75 












— thread, red, from Adrianople .. 
Pins.••. 

13 

pro 

45 

77 00 
hibited 

90 00 

15 

20 

Tin ; vise., in sheets . 

45 



Reduction. 


per cent. 


12 i)5 


, 27 38 


\ 


J 


prohibition 


is :%> 


2 76 


prohibition 
1 36 


Increase. 


per cent. 
•1 67 
3 48 

1 67 
16 21 

2 40 
16 20 

8 93 

22 00 
8 93 


0 04 


16 

20 

16 

20 

16 

20 

13 

20 

12 

05 

96 

08 

8 

93 

8 

93 

22 

00 

16 

26 

8 

93 

4 

57 

4 

57 

taken off 

1 

30 

4 

58 

0 

50 

17 

65 

30 

72 

1 

67 

13 

29 

16 

19 

13 

29 

10 

38 

taken off 


( continued ) 
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Weight 

or 

Measure. 

Old Tariff, in¬ 
cluding Quaran¬ 
tine and addi¬ 
tional Duties. 

New 

Tariff. 

Reduction. 

Increase. 

„■ 

sil. r. 

[ copecs. 

sil. r. 

4 

copecs. 

per 

cent. 

per cent. 

pood 

] 


r 

6 

... T 





do. . 
do. 

> pro 

flibited i 

8 

16 

::: f 

prohibition 

taken 

off 

do. 

J 


L 

24 

.... J 





do. 

2 

04 

00 

2 

60 


... 

22 

66 

do. 

r, 

44 

25 

3 

... 

12 

85 



do. 

2 

29 

60 

i 

80 

21 

56 



do. 

1 

72 

12 

i 

80 



4 

57 

do. 


28 

69 

1 

80 


... 

52 7 

40 

do. 


28 

69 


36 



22 

00 

do. 

, . c 

57 

37 

1 


.. 


74 

30 

do. 

5 

46 

37 

5 

46 



5 

54 

do. 

4 

69 

Of) 

5 

80 



26 

30 

do. 

5 

7.5 

76 

6 

80 


... 

18 

52 

do. 

4 

69 

00 

5 

80 


... 

26 

36 

do. 

i 

72 

12 

1 

80 

. . 


4 

07 

do. 

i 


r 

2 

50 -j 





do. 



i 

1 






do. 

f p r ° 

hibited -j 

3 

50 

prohibition 

taken 

off 

livre 

J 


L 

3 

1 

60 J 





do. 

3 

44 

25 

3 

50 



1 

67 

do. 

1 

72 

12 

1 

80 



4 

57 

berquet 

|P ro 

25 

60 

1 



... 

292 

16 

livre 

hibited 


30 

prohibition 

taken 

Off 

do. 


91 

80 

1 


... 


8 

93 

do. 

pro 

hibited 

... 

55 

prohibition 

taken 

off 

pood 

3 

44 

26 

3 

60 



4 

57 

do. 

4 

59 

00 

4 

50 

1 

96 



cento 


28 

69 


35 



23 

00 

barrel 

9 poods 

l- 

68 

86 

... 

90 


... 

30 

72 

do. 

1 

37 

70 

1 

30 

5 

60 



do. 

• 

2 

86 

87 

3 

60 


... 

25 

49 

pood 

3 

06 

00 

3 

20 



4 

57 

do. 

4 

59 

00 

4 


12 

85 



do. 

1 

14 

75 

i 

20 



4 

58 

do. 

2 

92 > 

60 

o 

36 


•• 

2 

K> 

do. 


40 

16 

o 

20 

50 

20 



do. 

... 

40 

16 

... 

40 

0 

41 



do. 

... 

28 

69 

... 

29 

... 


108 


do. 

3 

21 

30 

3 

80 



18 

27 

do. 

1 

2 7 

60 

2 

80 


•• 

119 

61 


ARTICLES. 


Tin plated in sheets . 

— wrought, but not varnished.... 

— worked and varnished. 

— gilt, painted, or ornamented . 
Ciinger, white, gray, and black .. 

— ground and rasped . 

Gums, copal. 

— sandarac and tragacanth . 

— arabic .-. 

— cherry-tree. 

— caoutchouc, in pieces. 

— ditto, manufactures of. 

Indigo, from Guatemala and Ja¬ 
maica, for dyeing, &c. 

— ditlb, in powder. 

— coudbear, lac dye. 

Ivory and fishes’ teeth, in pieces . 

— filed . 

— rough. 

— for miniature painting. 

— worked, of all kinds, with de-j 

signs . 

Women Manufactures. — Cloths! 
and mixed cloths and ker- 
seyfiieres, black, blue, green 
and of all these colours. 

— of all other colours. 

Metals.—Lead in pigs, &c. 

— other kinds . 

Furs.—Marten and racoon . 

Paper of all kinds* not specially 

enumerated. 

Pimento, Jamaica. 

— ground . 

Fish. — Herrings, salted and 

smoked . 

— pickled (except English f 

Scotch and Dutch) . f 

— ditto, English and Scotch . 

— ditto, Dutch. 

Pepper, white, black, and red, in 

grain . 

— ditto, picked. 

Sal ammoniac, not purified. 

— purified or in powder. 

Kitchen salt, from the ports in the 

government of Archangel. 

— ditto, from the ports in the 
government of St. Petersburg ... 

— from the ports in the govern¬ 
ments of Courland, Lithuania, 
and from tin city of Narva ... 

Sugar, raw, white, yellow, andj 

red . 

Quicksilver . 


An additional duty of'1^ per cent has been levied since January 1, 1843, on all 
foreign goods imported into St. Petersburg. This duty is to be appropriated to the expense 
of erecting a new bridge across the Neva. 
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Regulations for collecting the Duties on Merchandize, rated ad valorem, as 
stated in the General Tariff'annexed. 

r 

Section I. The declarations presented to the customs for the calculation of duties on 
merchandize rated ad valorem, must be signed by the proprietor of such merchandize, or 
by his ctmsiqnee. or agent: the price or value should aiso be in his handwriting, in fall letters 
and in fhjares. It is expressly forbidden to state in the said declarations any other article 
of merchandize except those rated ad valorem. 

II. These declarations, which the owner of the merchandize or his agent must deliver 
personally to the Chamber of Customs assembled, is- to be read aloud by the director or 
another member of the administration, who asks the prop.ietor or agent if the declaration 
is signed and the prices marked by him, as stated. On the latter answering in the affirma¬ 
tive, this is endorsed on the declaration, by the director, or in his absence, by the senior 
member present of the customs, who affixes his signature opposite. 

III. The price of each article of merchandize must be separately stated in the decla¬ 
ration. 

IV. This declaration is equally obligatory on the proprietor as if affirmed by him on oath. 

V. Any employe, of the bureau of the customs has the right to take cognizance Of this 
declaration while t.iic formalities are going through which are prescribed for such payment 
of duties. 

VI. If, during the course of these formalities, ary such clerk of the customs considers 
that the valuation of such merchandize is too low, he is required, without delay, and before 
the duties are acquitted (which on articles ad valorem cannot take place until eight days 
after the declaration has passed its final revision) to make known the undervaluation t > the 
Chamber of Customs, which transmits, immediately, a detailed report of the same to the 
department of Exterior Commerce. 

VII. The Chamber of Customs is by law to seize, immediately, merchandize under¬ 
valued, and if it decides that the declared value is below the price current, and prejudicial 
to the interests of the crown, the chandler has authority to take, after the report made of 
such undervaluation, such merchandize on account, of the customs, paying to the owner or 
ngent the declared value, with ten per cent in addition as full indemnification. 

VIII. This payment is made, by virtue of an order of the customs, from the funds in 
possession of that department. The customs are authorized to sell merchandize, so seized 
and paid for, by auction, according to a regulation prescribed by law, ns to the circum¬ 
stances and time considered most favourable for the sale, announcing to the public through 
the medium of the Gazettes or other publications, the terms fixed for the sale, with a detailed 
statement of the quantity and quality of the merchandize. 

IX. When the sale has taken place, they deduct from the proceeds the money due to 
the crown—viz., the amount, of the payment made to the proprietor of the merchandize, and 
the entrance duties due to the customs, calculating them according to the declaration what¬ 
ever be the produce of the sale. They also retain the expenses of sale. 

X. The surplus is deposited in a particular bank, under the immediate inspection of the 
Chamber of Customs. This bank is visited and its accounts verified every month conform¬ 
ably to the customs’ general regulations. These deposits remain until the end of the cur¬ 
rent year. 

XL The distribution of the deposits in this bank, must take place at latest on the 10th 
of January of the following year, and the amounts arc divided between the chief officers of 
the precincts, the director, and all the members and employes of the customs attached to 
the division pf entrance duties : the first officer, or the clerk of the customs, who detected 
the fraud, receives the quarter of the profit of the sale of the said merchandize; the other 
three-quarters are distributed to the employes above named, in proportion to their grade of 
appointment. The employe who discovered and reported the fraud, participates again in 
this last distribution, as well as the other employes. a 

XII. If any member or employe of the customs, having a right to his share of the distri¬ 
bution, leaves his post before the expiration of the year, he does not consequently lose the 
amount coming to him; if he dies, it is accounted for to his legitimate heirs. The mem- 
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bors ami employes of the customs cannot in any case be deprived of the rccompcuce whi 
is thus assured them by law. 

*111. As the crown does not receive any profit from these operations, it ought also n 
to sustain any loss, if the sum derived from the public sale of seised merchandize be insu 
fieient to pay" the owner the amount of lus declared valuation, augmented ten per cent, wi 
the duties of entry to the crown, and also the expenses of sale, the (deficiency to the crov 
is made up by all the participators of the proceeds of sale, without any exception, and 
the proportions fixed for their respective shares i>f profit. 

Or.NKUAL Rums to be observed in executing the Stipulations of the (xenon 

* Tariff. 

% 

Section I. Tbe*j>resent tariff extends to all the customs and European barriers, t 
laud and by sea, through which tile importation or exportation of merchandize is pcrmitte( 
to the exclusion of those which are on the Asiatic frontiers, and which have particular tariff; 

In the Trans-Caucasian provinces, the operation of the present tariff is fixed by the regi: 
lotion.*of the 3d of June, 18111, which established the organization of the customs and com 
merce of those provinces. Tariffs and particular regulations have been published for th 
commerce of Russia with the kingdom of Poland, and with Finland. Those for the com 
merit) of Finland are dated the 1st of August., 1822, and the 23d of January, 1834 ; thos 
for the commerce with the kingdom of Poland arc of the 1st of August, 1822, aud the 12tl 
of November, 1831. 

U In respect to the authority of the customs relative to the importation of foreign 
merciumdizc, and the collection of duties, all the customs and harriers through which are 
transacted the European commerce of Russia, are divided into three classes. 

III. The customs of the. first class are those by which maybe imported all foreign 
merchandize, of which the entry is not prohibited by the present tariff, or which is subjected 
only to light restrictions. The terms of six and eight months are allowed those customs 
for the acquittal or discharge of the duties collected, and a few of them enjoy the privilege 
of warehousing and forwarding merchandize to other customs for them to collect the duties. 
According to these rogidations, the customs of the first class are thus separated into two 
divisions. 

IV. The customs of the first division of the first class, by which the importation of 
foreign merchandize is permitted with the privilege of warehousing, and the acquittal of 
duties within the space of six and eight months, and which are authorized to forward mer¬ 
chandize to bo deposited at other customs, are the following : 

Ht. Petersburg, Archangel, Riga, and Rival. —The custom-house of Rccal has the 
light of warehousing, on making the merchants discharge the duties every six months on 
merchandize imported bv sea, direct from foreign countries, and not exclusively destined for 
any other ports specified in the annexed tariff. 

In cases where foreign vessels are obliged t(* take shelter at Reval in the event of 
damage received at sea, or in the spring or autumn in cpnscqueuce of the ice preventing 
their sailing for St. Petersburg; and if their cargoes consist of merchandize, which is not 
admitted on paying the duties at the port of Reval, the minister of finances is authorized 
after the verification of documents which prove an urgent case, to permit the acquittal at 
Reval of the duties on the said merchandize : under all other circumstances the prescribed 
regulation mVist be strictly adhered to. 

I.ibau and Odessa. —The maritime custom-house of Odessa is directed according to 
particular regulations published for the free ports : it is permitted to import through this 
custom-house in general, all kinds of merchandize except salt and articles of iron, steel, 
and cast-iron. There is collected on merchandize imported for the consumption of the 
town (and the importation of which is permitted according to the actual tariff) onc-Gfth 
part and 12^ per cent additional duty ; upon prohibited merchandize, the duties are collected 
according to the tariff of 1819. There is deducted on liquids for drink, as arrack, rum, 
aud shrub, not the one-fifth part, hut the total duties, determined by the present tariff. 
The importation of other drinkables, prohibited by tire same tariff, extends equally to 
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Odessa as to the other ports. The total duties specified in the present tariff, are collected 
on merchandize imported, in order to be sent into the interior of the empire. 

Theodosia , Taganrog , and Kertch .—These customs have to conform, for the importa¬ 
tion of foreign merchandize in the sea of Azof, to particular rules, according to the supreme 
"Sanction of the 10th of October, 1829, and the 9tn of June, 1833. 

Ismael, Moscow, and Berdit.cheff .—At these customs are collected duties on merchan¬ 
dize imported to be warehoused. 

V. The customs of the second division pf the first class, are those at which a, term of 
six months is fixed for the payment of duties on foreign merchandize without the privilege 
of warehousing, nor that of sending merchandize, the importation of which is permitted, to 
other customs to collect the duties. Tn this category „ are comprised the customs of 
Pqlangcn, Yourbourg, Tauerogen, Radzivilow, Novosselitz, Skouliani, and the conti¬ 
nental custom-house of Odessa. 

Four-fifths of the duties are oniy collected on foreign merchandize imported into the 
free port of Odessa, to be forwarded into the interior of the empire, the entry of which 
being permitted by the present tariff. It is generally allowed to persons of all conditions 
to import merchandize through this custom-house, accompanying the same with a written 
declaration : verbal declarations are only received once every month on the part of e^ph in¬ 
dividual, and only when the duty on merchandize for exportation does not exceed 10 roubles 
in silver, and for merchandize free of duties, when the value does not exceed 100 roubles in 
silver. Merchants, their clerks, and their agents, and all persons belonging to the com¬ 
mercial classes, are not allowed to make verbal declarations. The continental custom¬ 
house of Odessa will pass merchandize by the line of the free port, immediately after hav¬ 
ing examined and complied with the formalities of the customs. , 

VI. All foreign merchandize that is permitted to be imported, and which is not exclu¬ 
sively destined according to the present tariff for any port or custom-house, may have the 
duties paid at any of the abovementioned customs. 

VII. Merchandize which, according to this tariff is destined exclusively for any one 
port or custom-house, ought to be simply imported to the places indicated by the tariff, and 
there to pay the duties; the re-exportation of such merchandize to other customs for pay¬ 
ment of the duties, also their importation by any other port, are prohibited. 

VIII. The duties imposed upon merchandize to which is attached in the tariff, the words 
“ liy the ports of the Black Sea and Azof,” are payable only in those ports. In cases 
where such merchandize should be imported by other customs, they will be subjected to the 
general provisions of the tariff. 

IX. The customs of the second class are those for declarations. It is permitted to 
enter through them all merchandize the importation of which is not prohibited, nor limited 
specially to certain customs. Such merchandize includes those articles in the table marked 
letter A, and annexed to the tariff, on these the duties mity be paid at those customs; but 
all other articles, not indicated in the table, must be sent to the warehousing customs. The 
time fixed for such re-exportation, and for collecting the duties upon merchandize specified 
in the table, letter A, is two months, commencing from the day of their importation. The 
customs of declaration arc, Brest- fiitowsky, Oustiloug, and Eupatoria. 

X. To these general rules of the customs of the second class there are the following 
exceptions: 

The eustom-liousc of Brest-Litowsky, may receive the duties of importation, not only on 
goods specified in the table, letter A, hut on all those that are not, the importation of wliich 
is permitted by the laud frontiers, and conveyed by vessels which navigate upon the Nicmen, 
and the Boug, and that are destined, according to the bill of lading, for Brest-Litowsky, and 
put on board the said vessels, at the places where they are directed for that town : the cus¬ 
toms to verify the documents to he produced, as well for the merchandize as for the vessels. 
In the contrary case—namely, if the lading lmd not been made in the place of exportation 
for Brest-Litowsky, the merchandize must be sent back to the warehousing customs for 
payment of duties. 

By the port of Eupatoria, there may be imported merchandize not exclusively destined 
for any other port, and which are not of a nature to communicate the plague; nevertheless, it 
is ordained, that after the quarantine regulations have been observed, the duties are to bo 
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paid at the custom-house of Eupatoria, or the goods may be forwarded conformably to the 
order established at the warehousing customs. 

XI. The third class comprises all the other customs and barriers by which the importa¬ 
tion of foreign merchandize is permitted, by paying the duties, within the space of one 
month, but which are interdicted to transport foreign merchandize to other customs. These 
customs and barriers are divided, according to their privileges, into tvfo divisions; viz., 

The customs of the first division of the third class, are those which have the authority 
to aequit^luties on all merchandize allowed to be imported by the customs of the first class, 
with the exception of those specified in the table marked letter B. * 

In this category are comprised the customs of Narva, Pemau, Goussiatinsk, and Issa- 
kowets. 9 

The customs and barriers of the second division of the third class are authorized to 
collect the duties only on the merchandize designated in the table, letter A. These customs 
and banders are— Onega, Hapsal, Arensburg, Windau, Kovno, Gorgedovsk, Grodno, 
Khoroehtchensh, Tsekhanovetsk, Goniondsh, Jeltkovsk, Nnurelzk, Preborofsh, Drouch 
llopolsk, Volotchisk, Nicolurf, Kherson. Ovidiopol, llalaklava, Bougas, Marioupol, 
Ackerman, llcni, Lemv, Lipkhansk, and Kunda. 

At 4hesc the importation of salt, herrings, and coal only arc permitted. 

XII. By the customs and barriers of the third class, there cannot be imported by the 
ports of the Black Sea, Azof, and the Danube (except by the barriers of Bessarabia), 
any but those which are not of a nature to communicate the plague, and the importation 
of which is permitted by the quarantine regulations. 

XIII. By the general principle, pursuant to which the customs of the third class may 
acquiLduties within one month, the duties on imported merchandize have but one excep¬ 
tion of payment. Foreign salt imported into the governments situated on the shores of the 
Baltic <Sea, pays the duties within three months, and at the custom-house of Windau, within 
six mouths on salt imported from the 1st of January to the 1st of July. 

XIV. Besides the customs and barriers, as above classified, there are also either for the 
importation and exportation of merchandize, or having a particular destination, others which 
belong to no class. These are, the custom-house of Cronsladf, under the direction of the 
custom-house of Sk Petersburg. It collects duties only on the luggage of passengers, 
and on coed and chalk, imported with gravel in the quality of ballast. For exportation, it 
is limited to collect the duties on luggage belonging to captains of vessels and passengers. 

The barrier of Belooslroir, the barrier of Korkamiak, the barrier upon the Lissi-noss, 
on the frontier of Finland, are established to prevent clandestine importation of merchandizes 
from that province into the rest of the empire. They conform to particular regulations for 
the commerce between Russia and Finland. 

The barrier of the Baltic ports, or an advanced barrier dependant on the custom-house 
of Reval, is destined for the first rtitry and last clearance of vessels merely to prevent smug¬ 
gling between the sea and the port. 

The barrier of Maguerburg, is another advanced barrier, dependant on the custom¬ 
house of Narva. ^ 

These barriers do not collect taxes on any merchandize imported, but they forward 
goods to the customs, under the direction of which they arc placed, according to the in¬ 
structions given them on exportations, they collect the duties on the luggage of the masters 
of vessels, and of their passengers. 

The barrier of Mitau, is established for its officers to visit Russian vessels arriving at 
Mitau from K«ssian ports. 

The custom-house of Meretsch watches the commercial relations between the inha¬ 
bitants of the Russian empire and those of Poland. 1 

The custom-house of Tiraspol has the right to pass all merchandize of Russian origin 
belonging to any class of individuals, and accompanied with written declarations, and with 
verbal declarations to the value of 300 roubles or bank paper. Foreign merchandize may bo 
delivered to travellers on foot, or in equipages, without verbal declarations, and payment of 
the duties: viz.—The merchandize tariffed as high as a duty of 10 silver roubles, and those 
which are free of duly, when their value does not exceed 100 roubles in bank paper. 

The officers of the interior barrier of the free port of Odessa inspect and verify the 
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seals and leads placed on- merchandize declared at the custom-house, and destined to be 
re-exported from Odessa to another Russian port: it is also under their inspection that ves¬ 
sels take on board their cargoes. _ _ _ * , 

Otschakow, and Yalta, for the forwarding of Russian produce, in the ports of Russia, 
and for the entry of vessels loaded with Russian produce, imported from the ports of 
Russia. ' • 

The custom-house at the quarantine of Sevastopol is established for the entry of mer¬ 
chant-vessels, and longboats, which arrive from *he Russian ports of the Black Sea and 
Azof, whose state of health satisfies the quarantine officers, and loaded with Russian or 
foreign produce, the duties on which have been paid at other customs, or barriers. It is 
prohibited to enter at the port of Sevastopol vessels arriving from foreign ports. 

The custom-house of Anapa, although in Asia, is not under the commercial system of 
the Trans-Caucasian provinces, but under that of Europe, and managed according to par¬ 
ticular regulations published the 3d of June, 1831. It is permitted to carry- to this cus¬ 
tom-house all goods which, according to the commercial tariff with Europe, may be im¬ 
ported by the customs of the first class, with the exception of those destined for ports spe¬ 
cially denominated. The term fixed for the payment of duties at the custom-house of 
Anapa is six months. - 

XV. . Merchandize for Exportation. —All merchandize, the exportation of which is not 
prohibited, may be exported and forwarded, by all the customs and barriers of the first, 
second, and third classes. 

XVI. Deduction of Tare. — -The rate of tare to be deducted from liquids imported, 
and from all Russian produce exported, is arranged by the two tables annexed to the pre¬ 
sent tariff. There is no invariable rate fixed for the tare to be deducted on dry goods im¬ 
ported ; the table marked letter B, in which several articles specified will serve as a general 
rule ; but all importers, who are not satisfied with the deduction stated in this table, tire 
authorized to demand a verification of the real weight of their merchandize. The weights 
of all other dry goods imported, not marked in the said table, even those the weight of- 
which is indicated in the hills of lading, and declarations, must be stated when weighed. 

XVII. Cotton, silk, linen, and woollen goods, folded or rolled upon bobbin rollers, 
hoards, or imported in wrappers, eases, or particular covers, to be weighed on their importa¬ 
tion, together with the bobbins, rollers, boards, wrappers, covers, ike., and pay the duties 
without deducting the tare. 

XVIII. Duties. —There arc two kinds of duties to he eolleetcd on the importation and 
exportation of goods. 

First. The duties on the weight, measure, or quantity of goods. 

Second. The duties on goods tariffed at value, and to be collected conformably to the 
special rules annexed to the present tariff’. 

The duties calculated in the silver money of Russia x.ill be rated in value according to 
the terms officially fixed to the coin each year. 

XIX. Besides the duties fixed by the present tariff, it is ordained— 

First. In virtue of the supreme sanction of the ukase of the 7th of July, 1800, to col¬ 
lect for the benefit of quarantines } on imports and on exports, 1 copec per each rouble, col¬ 
lected according to the general tariff. 

Second. In virtue of an ukase of the lltli of November, 1831, 12^ per cent additional 
duties on merchandize imported. 

Third. In virtue of an ukase of the 22d of March, 1818, on the raw produce to be ex 
ported, 10 per cent additional of the duty of exportation fixed by the tariff’, !’<*• the improve¬ 
ment of internal navigation. 

XX. Besides the general duties, there are collected on goods imported and exported 

from the undermentioned ports, for the benefit of the towns, and for other jun-poses_viz., 

At Archangel. —For the benefit of the town, upon all merchandize, imported and ex¬ 
ported, ^v^cent of the value. (By virtue of the ukase of the 30th of May, 1817.) 

For^> ^"yitenance of the wheat magazine at Archangel: on rye, wheat, and on oats 
and br/opecs, paper money, per tchetvert. (By virtue of the ukases of the 26th of 
Jauuu^iN !, and the 11th of January, 1821 ) 
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At Odessa.— For the benefit of the town : on wheat exported by so*, f> copecs in 
paper money,* per tchetvert. (By virtue of the ukase of the 27th of July, 1812.) 

Bor the maintenance of the Lyceum at Odessa : on all kinds of wheat exported, 21 sil¬ 
ver copecs, per tchetvert. (By virtue of the ukases of the 15th of March, 1817, and the 
16th of January, 1810.) 

/it Theodosia. —For the benefit o£ the town : on wheat exported, 3 copecs, and on 
barley, 2 copecs in paper money, per tchetvert. (By virtue of an ukase of the loth of 
April, 18p6.) • « 

At Taganrog. —For the benefit of the town : on all merchandize imported, on which 
tile duty is collected by weight, 2 copecs, and' on merchandize exported, copec per 
pood;, and on wine imported, 1 Jiopec, in paper money, per vedro. (By virtue of the 
ukasg of die 14th of September, 1807.) 

At Ismail. —For the construction of barracks : on wheat exported, *10 copecs, and on 
com of all other sorts, 5 copecs, in paper money, per tchetvert. (By virtue of the ukase 
of the 19th of June, 1830.) 


The Russian government published on the 1st of December, 1834 two ukases 
of commercial importance. 

The Jirst permits'the exportation of coloured cloths for soldiers, by Kiackta, 
a town which is the sole channel of commerce with China. Thus, the cloths that 
the tariff of 1800 prohibited the exportation of, will now serve as an article of 
exchange for the merchandize of China. 

The second establishes a duty on the anchorage of foreign vessels entering and 
leaving the ports of Redout-Kale and Soukoum-Kale. This duty is 50 copecs per 
last, on merchandize imported, and 25 copecs on merchandize exported. 

The government has also published in the Gazette of the Senate, a new tariff 
of duties upon merchandize manufactured in Russia and in the kingdom of Po¬ 
land, on their importation from one country* to another, conformably to the ukase 
of the 12th of November, 1831, and to the changes which have taken place up to 
the 1st of October, 183-1. 

And, lastly, by a recent decision the Russian government has authorized the 
public banks to receive during the year 1835, as well for the acquittal of the cus¬ 
toms duties as for the payments to be made to the treasury, the rouble of gold on 
a par with 3 roubles 65 copecs, and that of the silver to 3 roubles 60 copecs, 
paper money. • 

General Regulations to be observed by the Masters of all Foreign Ships 
arriving at the Ports of Cronstadt and St. Petersburg, according to the Rules 
prescribed (in pursuance of an ukase) by the Imperial Customs of Russia for 
the Government of Ship-masters, dated St. Petersburg, 1st of Malch, 1833, 
(no alteration having taken place since). 

Section I.— Arrival at the Exterior Brandewache. (A Customs Guardfhip .)— 
Every master of a ship arriving from a foreign country, is directed to heave to abreast of 
the Exterior Brandewache. On failing to observe this regulation, the BrRndewaehc will fire 
at tnc foreign arrival, and the master will be subjected to a fine of 5 silver roubles for each 
shot fired. 
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II. The customs officers stationed on board of the Brandcwnche. will demand, and the 
master of said ship will deliver, in duplicate, the usual papers relative to the ship and cargo, 
which shall be put together .under an envelope and sealed by one of the customs officers: 
the master of the ship endorsing on the envelope the number of cockets and other papers 
enclosed, with his own name and that of the ship. The commandant of the Brandewaehe 
is also directed to demand, and the master of the foreign arrival to deliver, for examination, 
the passport through the sound, the bill of health given at Elsineur, and the passport of 
each passenger. When these are examined,and endorsed, and the ship’s papers resumed to 
the master, under a sealed envelope as stated above, the master of said ship will be at liberty 
to continue his voyage. On refusing to conform to this regulation, the master will be sub¬ 
jected to a fine of 100 roubles, and if on delivery of the slip’s papers he fails in presenting a 
duplicate of each document, he will be liable to pay two roubles in silver for each defalcation. 

III. Each ship-^njster arriving for the first time will receive from the Exterior Brando- 
wache, the regulations of the port printed in Russian, and in the language of the country to 
winch the ship belongs,* which the said master shall be scrupulously bound to observe. 

IV. Each master is also bound under a penalty of 21 roubles, to take from the Brande- 
wache a pilot to conduct his ship to Cronstadt. 

V. It is forbidden to anchor in the roadstead without buoys being attached to riie an¬ 
chors, and it is also required that ships will anchor at such distance from, as may prevent 
them damaging each other, under penalty of 28 roubles in silver. 

VI. Arrival in the Roadstead. —Foreign ships intending to enter the port of Cron¬ 
stadt, may anchor between the commercial port and the fort; but this is strictly forbidden 
to those ships which intend ascending to St. Petersburg, or which are descending to the 
Baltic, all which must anchor iu the road on the side of the imperial marine port. , The 
masters of ships failing to observe this rule have no claim for damages occasioned by other 
vessels sailing or anchoring in the road ; but are, at the same time, liable to the payment 
of all damages to which their vessels subject other ships. 

VII. On anchoring in the roadstead, with the intention of entering the port, the cap¬ 
tain is required to attend to the officers of the customs, who will place one or more officers 
on board of his ship, and who, if they judge proper, may close and seal the hatches. Pas¬ 
sengers desirous to land, are forbidden to take ashore parcels, letters, or luggage. They 
may receive their luggage at Cronstadt, in which they must make a true declaration of 
their effects at the customs, and at the consulate of their respective countries. 

VIII. Letters. —The masters of ships, sailors, and passengers are required to deliver all 
letters which they bring for persons residing in Russia, or to be sent by post, to the officers 
of the customs on their boarding the ship. 20 eopees to be paid by the said officers for 
each letter, and a fine of 25 roubles, for each letter, not so delivered, will be exacted from 
the masters or others who carry them. Letters of introduction, not sealed, excepted. (It 
would appear that this rule has been departed from, as atvorder has, according to a despatch 
from the vice-consul of France at Cronstadt, been promulgated by the dircction-in-chief of 
the Russian post-office, ordering the delivery to the customs officers of all letters, without 
exception, even letters of introduction, without seal, and unfolded.) 

IX. Powder. —Every captain is required to deliver to the interior Brandewachc all the 
powder on board his ship. After which, and the foregoing regulations are exactly 
attended to, the ship may enter the port, and the captain and passengers may land. 

By an ukase of the 9th of August, 1833, masters of ships are to be served with a 
written notice not to conceal any powder on board, but to deliver whatever they may have 
to the officers of the customs. “ If in contempt of such notice any ship-master conceals 
powder equal to the weight of 2 lbs. on board his vessel, the said master will be fined at 
the discretion of a court of law, and the powder confiscated.” 

X. Arrival in the Port. —Each vessel on entering the port is required to receive on 
board a pilot to conduct the ship to the place which it is to occupy, from winch place no 
master can remove his ship without receiving permission from the commandant of the 
Brandewache, nor without taking on board another pilot, under penalty of fifty roubles 
iu silver. 


* I am not positive if in more languages, than English, German, and French. 
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XI. The master of the ship is then required to attend tfith his clearances, cockets, 
sound passport, bill of health, and other papers (put under seal by the officers of the 
exterior Braudewache), at the first branch of the interior Brandewachc, in the office of the 
captain of the port, where he makes the necessary declarations, and deposits his certificate 
of registry, his sound passport, and also the passports of his passengers. He will then pro¬ 
ceed to the second branch of the interior Braudewache, and there deliver up his paper as 
aforesaid under seal. It is understood that his passengers will accompany him. 

Xlh Consuls and Vice-consuls. —dt is usual, to prevent irregularities, for the masters 
of foreign vessels, after they have gone through the eustomary formalities with the port 
officers, to proceed to the consulate or vice-consulate of their respective countries, to de¬ 
posit there such papers as manifijpts of cargo, muster roll of the crew, &c. 

XIII. Letters written by and to bo forwarded from masters of vessels either for St. 

Petersburg, or to foreign countries, should be left for that purpose at the consulate or vice- 
consulate. * 

XIV. Passengers. —Passengers are required also to present themselves at the con¬ 
sulate or vice-consulate of their respective countries at the Russian ports, where they arrive, 
and to make a declaration of the effects which belong to them, under penalty of ten silver 
roubles for each article not declared. This declaration must be signed by the passengers, 
and annexed to that which the master of the vessel delivers to the customs. 

These formalities being fulfilled, the passengers will then present themselves at the 
office of the military governor, there to receive new passports. Their luggage will then 
be delivered them after the proper customs officers have visited the vessel. 

XV. The General Declaration. —Every ship-master must present himself at the 
custom-house, within twenty-four hours after his arrival, and make his declaration, within 
fortj^eight hours, under a penalty of ten silver roubles. 

XVI. The declaration of the cargo and ship’s stores, should be made by the master at 
the consulate or vice-consulate. Every article should be stated, and also the number of 
his crew. 

XVII. The master is required to read his declaration over carefully before he signs it, 
and then to deliver it at the custom-house, with his other papers, sound passport, and 
Elsineur bill of health. 

XVIII. The master has the privilege of amending his declaration in twenty-four hours. 
Should he wilfully fail to correct an inexact declaration, he will be subjected to the provi¬ 
sions of Article 33 (hereafter). 

XIX. Ships' Stores. —The imperial government of Russia decrees that one oxhoft of 
wine and spirits, provided the latter does not exceed two ankers or one-tliird of the oxhoft, 
(see weights and measures of Russia hereafter,) 40 lbs. of sugar, 10 lbs. of coffee, and 1 lb. 
of tea, shall be allowed for each man, ineluding the masters of foreign vessels arriving from 
ports without the Baltic. Any surplus found on board will be subjected to duty, with the 
privilege allowed of re-exporting or selling the overplus. Eatable provisions are not 
limited as to quantity. 

XX. The customs have the right to put in entaepot, until the ship’s departure, all those 
provisions liable to waste and left on board; if such waste he proved, the captain may, by the 
interposition of the port officers, have them replaced. 

XXI. Tonnage. —The tonnage of the vessel to be declared according to the enregistered 
measurement—an inexact declaration under 10 lasts, subjects the captain to a fiue of 2 sil¬ 
ver roubles. 

XXII. Protests. —Protests should be made within seven days after the ship’s arrival, 
and the nature of the damage should be indicated on the declaration first spade at the 
customs. 

XXIII. Bank Notes. —Masters of ships should have sufficient coin to pay contingent 
expenses until they can be supplied by their agents in the port .where they arrive, as all 
paper-money which may be found with them will be seized and confiscated by the customs. 

XXIV. National Flags. —After the master has made his declaration at the customs, he 
will return on board and hoist the flag of his nation at the head of the main flagstaff, and 
he will then remain on board waiting the visit of the customs officers. 

VOL. U. 3 p 
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XXV. The national flags of foreign ships will, it is expected, be also hoisted on holi¬ 
days, whether religious or civil. 

XXVL Visits of Customs. Officers. —Every ship-master must be found on boarij, his 
ship at the time when the officers of the customs visit the ship for the purpose of search and 
examination. The ship-master is, if required by the customs officers, bound to open all 
trunks, drawers, boxes,'or other packages, under a penalty of 100 roubles. 

XXVII. Departure of Ship-masters from Cronstadl to St. Petersburg. —It is strictly 
forbidden to masters of ships to leave their vessels Jfor St. Petersburg until they have first 
received on board the officers of the custoins ; and those masters whose vessels rtnnaiu at 
Cronstadt, must not depart for the capital without a special passport, which will be delivered 
them by the military governor of Cronstadt. The same formality must be observed by his 

ship’s crew. ' ... 

XXVIII. Departure of the Ship for St. Petersburg. —When the captain intends 
ascending with his ship to the capital, he must not sail before he has, first, made his decla¬ 
ration at the customs ; secondly, had his ship a second time visited by the port officers, who 
will deliver him a pass; thirdly, taken on board a custom-house officer and a pilot to ac¬ 
company him, under penalty of 100 silver roubles. No vessel drawing more than eight 
English feet are allowed to ascend to the capital. fl 

XXIX. Tolls on passing the Bridges.—On passing each bridge on the Neva a toll of 
2 roubles for a sloop, 5 roubles for a brig, or schooner, and 10 roubles for a three-masted 
ship, will be exacted at the bridge. 

XXX. Lighters and Discharging the Cargo.— When a lighter is placed at the disposal 
of a ship-master for the purpose of landing his cargo, he is required to examine whether 
the said lighter is in proper condition, and afterwards properly stowed, and not loaded to 
draw more than seven feet water English measure. 

XXXI. As soon as the lighter is loaded, the ship-master or his first mate is required to 
deliver the custom-house officer in attendance an exact note of the package stowed in the 
lighter, without which it cannot depart for St. Petersburg. Each ship-master who ascends 
with his ship to the capital must first lighten his vessel to the draft of eight feet, English, 
and also conform to the 28th section of these regulations. 

XXXII. If on discharging the cargo, it appears that part or the whole of the goods are 
damaged, the captain or his mate must, with the officers on hoard, take the exact marks and 
number of all damaged packages. In taking down the marks, measures, or weights of the 

{ iackages discharged, the master or mate’s account must correspond with that of the custoni- 
louse officers, and that of the skipper of the lighter. In case of dispute, the packages must 
be taken out of the lighter, at, the expense of whoever is found, on re-measurement, re-weigh¬ 
ing,, or re-examination, to be in error. 

XXXIII. Penalties (all in Silver Roubles). —For discharging goods before the custom¬ 
house officers attend, according to the customary regulations, a penalty will be incurred of 
five times the actual duty, besides confiscation of the goods ; and twice the whole value, 
with confiscation of prohibited goods. On goods exempted from duty 10 per cent on 
their value, without compensation. , 

XXXIV. The same penalties ( will attach to removing goods from one ship to another 
without permission. 

XXXV. For working during undue hours, a penalty of 50 roubles. 

XXXVI. For discharging a cargo in an improper place, a fine of 100 roubles : should 
such discharge of cargo appear to have been effected with an intention to defraud the 
revenue, all the penalties of Article 33 will be strictly enforced. r 

XXXVII. For having the port-holes or places open in the vessel, forbidden by port- 
officers, during the discharge of the cargo, a penalty of 25 roubles. 

XXXVIII. For placing goods in concealed or subterfuge places, besides incurring the 
penalties of Article 33, a fine of 100 roubles. 

XXXIX. For opening bales or packages of goods on board, 100 roubles. 

XL. For any packages inserted in the declarations and cockets, and not found on 
board, a penalty equal to double the actual duty on such goods will be exacted; but if the 
said packages are only inserted in the declaration, the penalty for each package will bo 
200 roubles. 
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XLI. All the penalties of Article 33 will be enforced for taking on board goods with¬ 
out a permission from the customs. 

• XLII. Each ship-master entering prohibited goods to order, and not being able to name 
the owner, will be fined two roubles for each pood gross weight; for which he will be deli¬ 
vered a receipt to serve him in case of need. 

XLII I. Ships sailing from the port without a pass or clearance will be subjected to 
confiscation. 

XI.J V. Working on Shipboard .-*It is mjpmitted to load ships every day except Sun¬ 
days and holidays, and on the latter late in the season before winter sets in. 

XLV. It is permitted only to work on shipboard between sunrise and sunset, on urgent 
occasions a permission to work a^ night may be obtained. In default of this regulation the 
penalties of Article 35 will be enforced. 

XLVI. Employes of the Customs .—Whoever obstructs the oijlers prescribed by the 
employes of the customs, or counteracts them in their functions, will be fined 500 silver 
roubles. 

XLV 11. Ballast .—Every ship-master before takiug on board or discharging ballast, 
must address the captain of the first interior Brandewache, who will deliver him a written 
permission to obtain a lighter destined for carrying ballast. 

XLV1II. On receiving a ballast-boat, the mate of the ship must guard those who dis- 
charge the ballast as to the proper place, and also that the lighter is not loaded above the 
number of lasts marked on a board nailed to each lighter. lie will also sign a note of 
the exact number of lasts put into the lighter, which he will deliver to the master of 
the latter. 

i^LIX. A ballast-lighter must not remain longer than three days alongside a vessel. 
For every day additional a tine of 25 paper roubles will be enforced. The regulation of 
not loading beyond the proper depth, not allowing ballast to drop alongside, under a fine 
of 29 roubles 40 copees in silver, and also for each shovel full of ballast thrown in the 
water, 140 silver roubles. 

L. When taking ballast on board, or discharging it, is completed, the captain must pay 
the captain of the interior Brandewache 2 roubles in paper money for each last of two tons. 
This should l>e do»e without delay to prevent future inconvenience. 

LI. If there should fail to be a ballast-lighter, provided by the commandant of the 
interior Brandewache, the ship-master may then procure such as he may deem fit. In 
which case he only pays the commandant 20 copees paper money per last. 

Lll. Visit of Customs Officers after the Ballast is discharged .—Wheu the ballast is 
discharged, the ship-master must acquit the customs officers, who will then research the 
ship, on which occasion the master will hoist his flag at the mizen. 

LI1I. It is strictly forbidden to take any article on board before tliis visit of the 
customs officers. • 

LIV. Permits .—It is strictly prohibited for a ship-master to take on board any artielo 
of merchandize or any article of ship stores without a permit ( yerlich ) under all the penal¬ 
ties of Section 33. » 

LV. It is equally forbidden to take on board any artiqje under sanction of yerlicks which 
appertains to others. 

LV1. On receiving Lighters' Cargoes from St. Petersburg .—On lighters arriving 
with cargoes from St. Petersburg, a note from the consulate or vice-consulate of the coun¬ 
try of foreign ship, stating the packages and goods they contain, without which it is forbidden 
to hike on bdard their cargoes. 

LVII. The captain will present the said note to the port-offieers, who will give him the 
necessary permit, with officers to attend to unsealing and opening the hatches of the fighter. 

L V111. Damaged Packages .—When packages are damaged, the ship-master is required 
immediately to report the same to the consulate or vice-consulate of his country, when 
prompt measures will be adopted to remedy such damage. It is not allowed to endorse 
such on the bilb of lading. 

LIX. Preparations for Departure .—When the ship has taken on board nearly all her 
cargo, the ship-master will be careful in examining whether the customs officer who at¬ 
tends the loading has all his accounts in order and in corres|>oudenee with those of tho ship- 
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master and with the bills of lading. The ship-master when the cargo is completed, will 
proceed with his manifest, bills of lading, and other papers, to his consulate. The general 
clearance will then las made out in the custom-house at St. Petersburg. . 

LX. Ships descending from. St. Petersburg and completing their Cargoes at Cron- 
stadt .—In the case of vessels, which descend from St. Petersburg to complete their lading at 
Cronstadt, the consulate or vice-consulate, if there l#* such at the latter port, should be in¬ 
formed personally or by letter of the same. If the vessel be completely loaded on descending, 
the master will, on arriving at Cronstadt, rqnair to the second branch of the interior Brand- 
wache, where lie will deliver the permit received from the port officers of St. Petersburg, 
and will receive a note which he will take with him to the consulate or vice-consulate, toge¬ 
ther with his clearance, bills of lading, &c. 

LXI. Stores for Sea use —All eatable provisions for ihe voyage free of duty, and may 
be shipped without permits, provided they do not exceed the quantity allowed. Articles of 
merchandize, &e., which the master brings for his own use, pay export duty, and must not 
be taken on board without permits. 

LXII. Labourers. —Ship-masters who require labourers on board, are required to make 
them pass, on going to or landing from the ship, before the small revenue or police tender, 
moored within the port. He will also be careful that tliev steal no article, to prevent which, 
he may search them before leaving the ship. 

LXIII. Repairing Foreign Ships.—iso ship-master is allowed to scrape tar or repair 
his ship in the port without permission from the interior Brandcwache. 

LXIV. Rubbish Roats .—In case of repairing ships, or otherwise, no rubbish must he 
thrown into the water: the same must be put into the rubbish boats, wliieh make the circuit 
ol the port three times a week among the shipping - ; every transgression of this regulation 
will incur the penalties of Section 49. 

LX\. Landing-place .—Every ship-master on landing in his ship's boat will proceed to 
the place indicated by the police, and marked by a sign. 

LX\ I. Cookerg .—The particular rules relative to the places and boats for cooking, as 
pointed out by the police, must be attended to. 

The custom-house of Cronstadt, on the 19th of July, 1841, laid upon all shipping, both 
foreign and Russian, for the use of the cook-house, dedicating the amounti to the profit of the 
town of Cronstadt. 

Every vessel trading to this port is to be charged 3 copecs silver per last each voyage. 

Every coaster, with one mast, 2 roubles silver, and with two or three masts, 3 roubles 
silver for one summer. 

Every vodovick, or decked boat, employed in carrying iron and deals, 50 copecs silver, 
each voyage. 

Every cutter, employed in transporting goods, ] | rouble, for one summer. 

Every ship proceeding on to St. Petersburg - without entering this harbour are exempted 
from paying. 

That it is the intention of government to request the vice-consuls of the different nations 
to collect this revenue. , 

Taking the tonnage of last year as a criterion, the British ships (74,238 lasts) would 
produce, at 3 copecs, 2.227 roubles silver, 4 copecs, or 7.794 roubles copper 99 copecs=j£’36(). 


POLAND. 

Several discriminating alterations have been made in the general tariffin 
regard to Poland, chiefly with the view of favouring the manufacturing industry 
of Russia, at the expense of that of Poland. These alterations have been pub¬ 
lished in the official paper, the Gazette da Sinai , St. Petersburg, and the official 
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Gazette of Warsaw, Dziennik-Powszcrochni, agreeable to the ukases and minis¬ 
terial orders of the 12th of November, 1831 ; 13th of December, 27th of Decem¬ 
ber* and 30th December, 1833; 1st of October, 1834 ; and 17th of June, 1835 ; 
together with various customs regulations. 

From these it appears that the importation of the following articles into Poland 
is totally prohibited except through Russia, and in some instances by special 
licence from the supreme department of customs at St. Petersburg, on paying 
from 250 to 450 per cent, ad valorem , duty. 

Animal and all essential oils and perfumery ; apparel, wearing,—except what may be 
actually necessary ajid carried along with travellers; beer, cyder, *and all fermented 
liquors; bronze work of all kinds; cards, playing; chicory (after the 27 th of December, 
1834); cheese; coral, raw or wrought; clocks, watches, or other time-pieces; earthenware 
and porcelain, painted, or in any way ornamented with colours; embroidered articles of 
evexy description; fruits, dried, or otherwise preserved, and all sweetmeats and con- 
fectioimry; glass, plain, stained, or painted (except mirrors); gloves of every description ; 
household furniture of every description ; hops and essences for making beer; iron, and 
articles of iron ; imitation articles of jewel)cry, coral, pearls, &c.; liquors (spirituous, vinous, 
or’strops); leather ; ornamental articles and boxes of paper maehc, leather, feathers, gilded 
wood, or metal; oil cloths and waxed cloths of all kinds ; meats, salted or otherwise pre¬ 
served ; millinery of every description ; pens and quills ; phosphoric boxes for lighting 
tire pinchbeck articles; plated articles; saddlery; Salt, mineral; skins, all kinds; spirits, 
distilled, of every kind, except spirits of wine (rendered undrinkable by specific mixtures); 
soap; steels, for striking light; tin, and articles made of tin; tobacco, raw and manu¬ 
factured ; umbrellas; vinegar; worsted, plain and ornamented. 

Articles, the exportation of which is prohibited .—Acorns, rough or ground ; asses and 
mules; hark of all kinds for tanning; horses; minerals, all kinds, after the 31st of 
January, 1836, and until then on paying a duty of 5 gros per 35 ejarnicc; money, 
gold and silver of Russian coinage; paper, all materials for making. 

Articles imported duty free into Poland. —Cotton wool; fruit, and all exotic trees; 
glasses, optical, and for physical uses; machinery, and models of instruments for the pur¬ 
poses of agriculture, and manufactures; mathematical, surgical, and other scientific 
instruments; silk, raw. 

Articles exported free of duty. —Aniseed ; blankets; bristles and all kinds of hair; 
candles; cards, playing; chalk ; corn, all kinds ; flour and meal; frames for pictures and 
looking-glasses; glass, all descriptions ; horns, all kinds, not manufactured; instruments, 
musical; lime ; paper and rags, "or other materials for making paper; pearl ash and pot¬ 
ash; resins; seeds, all kinds; sheep; snuff; soap; thread, cotton,—provisionally only; 
tobacco; wood, deals, and logs of oak, except, the transit duty to Warsaw by the Vistula; 
woollens—provisionally only. • 

The trade between Russia and Poland, and the internal trade, have been sub¬ 
jected to various impositions and strict surveillance, the effect of which has been 
the removal of numerous manufacturers (chiefly Germans), who were settled in 
Poland, to Russia, where much encouragement lias been held out to them, espe¬ 
cially at Moscow, Riga, and various parts of Courland. • 

The ministerial order of the 13th of March, 1833, fixes a transit duly on all 
kinds of timber, whether cut within or without the limits of Poland, brought 
down the Vistula to Warsaw ; i. e. on staves, planks, deals, spars, masts, square 
timber, joints. This duty varies from j of a Polish gros, or | a copcc, on a 
single stave, to 2 Polish florins of 15 copecs on a mast. The amount of duty so 
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collected goes towards maintaining the Russian municipal administration of 
Warsaw. From the latter town downwards on the Vistula* there is no transit 
duty on wood; but the above is considered a great burden by the timber 
dealers of Poland. 

The order of the*13th of December, ISdd,.imposes a duty of 3 silver copecs 
per lb. on all surgical instruments made in Poland, on being imported into 
Russia. * 


183-1, January 31. An order was issued which fixes 6 silver copecs per pood 
on brimstone imported from Russia into Poland, »aid 8 silver copecs per pood 
oft the dyestuff, called Czerlen (mumia). 

1835, June 8. A customs order fixes a duty on hand-organs imported from 
Poland to Russia, at 9 silver roubles. 

By a decree published the 17 th of June, 1835, the following reciprocal duties 

have been fixed between Poland and Russia: “ 

fl. gros. 


. . . 

6 per cent 

. 

prohibited 

per lh. 

0, 2 

ditto 

0 4 A 

ditto 

0* 18* 

ditto 

l 0 

per pood 

0 10 

per quintal 

2 20 

ditto 

1 10 

* per lb. 

0 2 

per quintal 

0 13A 

ditto 

1 10* 

• 

prohibited 


Alum . .per quintal 

Amber, rough ............ 

-prepared ....... 

Arms imported into Russia from Poland 
Baskets and sieves ....... 

Bone articles, made of the bones of the marmot fish 
Books, bound ........ 

Braces in sheep’s leather, and forms for cravats . 

Bricks and tiles ........ 

Casks, empty ......... 

Chemical productions, not specified in the tariff 
Chip, woven, for ladies’ bonnets ..... 

Copperas (of Hungary) ...... 

Colours, blue, green, yellow, and white .... 

Counterpanes, white, with coloured and embroidered borders 
Cravats, silk ......... 

Crystal articles .......... per 

Down, goat’s, purified ....... 

Feathers for beds ....... 

Glass, window, white ...... 

- ditto, green ....... 

-polished, for mirrors ...... 

Hats, men’s, made of whalebone or earn? 

- ditto, silk . . . i 

Horns, cattle, not manufactured ..... 

-articles made from ...... 

Iron, in bars, and plate ...... 

-cast, rough articles pay the ordinary duty—as per general tariff. 

-ditto, articles of luxury ..... 

Knives for qutting straw ........ per quintal 

Rremserwasser (colour) for manufactures, reduced from, per 100 lbs. 

Lace, hlond, silk, cotton, thread, &c. .... 

Matter, sheep’s, for inoculating ..... 

Mineral waters ........ 

Mustard ......... 

Plaster, articles in . 

Portfolios, with or without details, except chirurgieal articles 


1 10 

free 


per lb. 

1 

0 

per quintal 

18 

0 

. ditto 

0 

15* 

. per lb. 

3 

0 

. per quintal 

1 

20 

ditto 

0 

20 

ditto 

12 

0 

. per lb. 

5 

10 

ditto 

0 

12 

per lb. 

exempt 

0 

6 

. per quintal 
tariff. 

0 

22\ 

. per ft). 

0 

74 

. per quintal 

0 

22| 

• lbs. . 50 to 

20 

0 

. per quintal 

80 

0 

• • 

exempt 

ditto 

ditto 

. ad valorem, f> per cent 

. per lb. 

0 

18 
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fl. pros. 

Resin ........... per quintal 1 10 

Saltpetre, not purified .......... exempt 

Sieves, horsehair ........... ditto 

Skins, hare.per quintal 1 0 

Tallow, not melted.. . exempt 

Tcher cassien, a stuff of wool and cot toll, the importation .... prohibited 

Thread, cotton; white or dyed ....... per lb. 1 10 

Turpentlhc per quintal 1 10 

Verdigris (Grynsz pan) ........ ditto 1 10 

Wool cards, or wire fixed in leather for the usage of manufactures • . . exempt 

Zinc, flat . . . . • . . . . . . per quintal 1 9^ 

-sulphurous acid ......... ditto 1 l(l” 


All other articles manufactured in the kingdom of Poland'are subjected to the 
duty established by the general tariff on importation into Russia. Articles which 
are not specified in the general tariff of the customs bureaux by which the im¬ 
portation passes, the assimilation of such article is left to be judged by the officers 
of the customs. This is the rule observed at all the Russian frontiers, and from 
the-ignorance, especially of the officers at the land barriers, accompanied with 
much delay and unequal payment of duty. 

On the 1st of July, 1835, a convention between Russia and the Republic of 
Cracbvie was entered into, and said to be of some importance to the latter. 

On the 7th of August, 1835, a customs order states at great length the regu¬ 
lations to be specially adhered to, under pain of confiscation, on carrying linen 
and hemp thread from small to large towns. 

28th of August, 1835, an order of the customs subjects molasses, syrups, and 
water in which sugar or saccharine matter is dissolved, to the same duty as refined 
sugar by the general tariff. 

16th of September, 1835. By a decree of this date, the duty on importing 
wines from the Austrian states into Poland, was fixed at per bottle, 1 fl. 20gros ; 
and per garniec, 2 fl. 8 gros. 

There do not appear any further alterations in the duties on goods either on 
importation, exportation, or transit, down to the close of the present time. 


MONIES, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES,*OF TyE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 

Monies .—Accounts are kept in copecs and roubles. 100 copecs = 1 rouble. The 
relative value of silver and paper roubles occasions much perplexity to foreigners. The 
metallic currency varies also in its relative value to the money of other nations like that of 
all countries, according to the rate of exchange. By a recent ukase, the depreciated paper 
roubles are all to be replaced by new government bills or notes. 

The value at par of the half imperial gold coin of five roubles is about 15s. 8 d., and of 
the silver rouble, 3s. 2-frf. 

Platina .—Pieces of the value of 3 and 6 roubles in silver were coined of this metal 
in 1827. 

There are besides, pieces of 5, 10, 15, and 20 copecs in silver, and pieces of hal 
1, and 2 copecs in copper. 

The paper-money consists of bank bills, or notes of 25, 50, 100, and 200 roubles on 
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white paper ; of 10 roubles on red paper ; and of 5 roubles on blue paper. These obliga¬ 
tions have no fixed value, but depend on their rise and fall in their relative current value 
as to the plenty or security of- specie. „ 

All payments are made in silver and paper roubles; the latter bearing nearly the 
relative proportionate decimal value to the former of 113 silver roubles, being sufficient to 
purchase 345 paper roubles. 

In French decimal weights it should contain 17.&77 grams, and in specie value, 3.9951 
francs, or about 3s. sterling. 

At Riga and Reval, the livonin of 112 bopees, is still current. ' 

Weights. —The Russian pound is the same for gold, silver, and all kinds of mer¬ 
chandize ; and is divided into 32 loths, and 96 zolotniks ; viz., 3 zolotniks = 1 loth, 32 loths 
= 1 pound, 40 pounds = 1 pood, 10 poods = 1 berhftwitz. 100 lbs. Russian weight 
= 90.26 lbs. Engligh avoirdupois weight. 1 pood Russian weight = 36 lbs. 1 oz. 10 dr. 
English avoirdupois Weight. * 

In commercial transactions the pood is usually calculated at 36 lbs. avoirdupois 
weight. 

Dry Measure. —2 gamictz r= 1 tehcrtverka, 2 tchertverkas = 1 tchctverik, 2 tehct- 
veriks = 1 payak, 2 payaks = 1 osmin, 2 osmins == 1 tchetvert, 16 tehetverts =1 last, 
100 tehetverts = 74.4 quarters English measure; 1 tchetvert = 5.952 English bushels. 

Liquid Measure. —The standard liquid measure is the vedro, formerly divided into 6 
krashkas, and 86 tcharkeys; but by the ukase of January 1, 1819, into 100 tcharkeys, or 
240 bottles. 

The oxhoft, divided into 6 ankers, 12 stekars, and 18 vedros, still remains in com¬ 
mercial and custom-house usage. The vedro contains 3.246 English wine gallons; the 
oxhoft 58,428 ditto. ' 

Long Measure. —The English inch and foot, and the arshine or arsheen (or, cloth 
measure of 16 verchocks, or 28 English inches, are in common use in Russia, except as 
regards measuring of all kinds of timber, for the export duties. The Russian foot = 
13.75 English inches; the Moscow foot = 13.17 English inches ; the sarcliinc = 7 English 
feet. 

The English and Rhenish foot (the latter 12.115 English inches) t are generally used 
at St. Petersburg for freights ; 63 poods of hemp, llax, copper, iron, ashes, or tallow = 1 
ton ; 44 poods wax, bristles, isinglass, and leather = 1 ton; 5 dozen deals, 8 tehetverts 
(seed or com), 60 botts of canvass, 3500 liare-skins = 1 ton. 

The.Russia& verst = 500 sarcliiues, or 3500 English feet, or 5 furlongs 12 poles. 

Riga and Reval. —The customary measures at Riga and Reval vary from those of the 
empire. At the former, the commercial pound is divided into 2 marks and 32 loths. 
20 lbs. = 1 lispund, and 1 lispund = 20 ship pounds. 100 lbs. of Riga = 92.17 lbs. 
avoirdupois. , 

The loop, or loof, is the com measure in use. 48 loops =r 1 last of wheat, barley, or 
flax-seed. 45 loops = 1 last of rye and oats. 1 loop = 1.937 English bushel. 

The liquor anker = 5 vicrtels, or 30 stoofs. 1 anker = 10.33 English wine-gnllons. 

Tire ell, 2 feet, and the clafter, 6 feet; the Riga foot of 12 inches = 10.79 English 
inches. ‘ 

Masts and spars are measured by the palm of 3 Riga, or 2.7 English inches. 

10 Russian arshines = 13 Riga ells; equal to 18 barrels, or to 45 cwt. avoirdupois 
weight. 

Liverpool, or fine salt, in barrels, is calculated 16 to a last. Ditto, in bulk, 18 to a 
last, or in weight equal to 45 cwt. avoirdupois weight. 

At Rev«l the pood is also divided into 32 loths. 100 lbs. of Reval = 95.03 lbs. 
avoirdupois. 

The last of wheat contains 24 tons of 3 loofs, and the Reval wheat ton contains 3.356 
bushels English corn measure. 1 last of salt is measured by = 18 tuns of 4 lofs. 1 last 
of herrings = 12 tuns of 4 lofs. 1 stoof, liquid measure = 1.375 English wine-quart. 
Oxhoft of Reval = 67.03 English wine-gallons. 

In long measure, 2 feet = 1 ell, 3 ells = 1 fathom. The Memel foot= 10.53 English 
inches. 
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The weights and measures of Reval are in common use at Hapsal, Wescnburg, Weis- 
seinstcin, and other parts of the government of Esthonia. 

^Yt Odessa, Kertch, and Taganrog, and also at Archangel, the imperial monies, weights, 
and measures, are established, in all revenue matters, and commercial transactions; although 
among tho people in their common dealings, much as is still the case in France, weights 
and measures of older and more customary usage, are still said to prevail. 

# POLISH MONIES,.WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES. 

Monies .—Accounts have been kept at Warsaw and over all the kingdom of Poland, in 
florins or gulden of 30 gros : 4.666 of which to a mark of Cologrte, or 1 florin = 50.079 
"grains = 0.6183 franc, a minute*fraction more than sixpence English. By a recent ukase 
it is decreed that the monies of Russia shall be those of Poland. . • 

The old gold dueftts of Poland and Warsaw, originally as nearly ns possibly of the same 
weight, are still current but rare, and are in value about 11 fr. 80 centimes, or 9s. 7 I k/. 

The silver old rix thaler, old original value, 5.1891 francs, or 4s. 1 ■£</., but vary since the 
new coinage in value. 

TJje coinage established in 1815 may now be considered that which enters into calcula¬ 
tions, as the other coins vary in price like old silver and 'gold rather than as current coin. 

The modem gold coins are pieces of 50 and 25 guldens or florins. 

• Weights and Measures .—-1 lb. — 16 oz.=32 loth = 128 drams=l schiflpfund= 13 stein 
=416 lbs. 1 korsec=4 cwierc=32 garniee. 1 garnioe=4 kwarta=16 kwatesks. 1 foot= 
12 inches = 144 spopys. 1 prenty =15 feet. 1 lockei, or ell = 2 feet. 1 degree = 20 
Polish miles. 100 lbs. Polish = 89.993 avoirdupois. 100 feet =94.686 English feet. 
100 feorsees, com or dry measure = 44.033 English quarters. 100 garniee, liquid measure 
= 88.066 English gallons. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

NAVIGATION AND TRADE OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE?; 

* r 

The great extent of Moscovy, even before the time of Peter the Great, and 
the wants of the population jand of the inhabitants of the adjoining countries, 
created a trade in Russia of considerable value and extensive intercourse. No- 
vogorod was an emporium of important trade for three centuries before it was 
sacked by John, Tzar (or king) of Moscovy, 4n 1470. The Hanse Towns had long 
before established a factory in that city, to whi&h they traded as far back as 
1272, for furs and other articles, and the surrounding country had then been 
famed for its corn, flax, hemp, ivory, and the city was even celebrated for its 
manufacture of fine Russian leather. 

Sir Walter Raleigh says the English traded with Russia by wag of Narva 
before the passage round the North Cape was known. After the sacking of 
Novogorod, the Hanse Towns removed their factory to Reval, and afterwards to 
Narva. When the Moscovites conquered Kasan and Astrakan, a trade through 
Russia was opened, from her fairs, to Persia, and other eastern countries. Before 
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1553 the English traded with Russia by the way of Narva, but this trade being 
interrupted by the wars of .Sweden with Moscovy, Sir Hugh Willoughby, under 
the auspices of a company for making discoveries, of which Sebastian Cal>ot 
was governor, sailed round Norway and the north cape of Europe, and was 
driven into a place in Russian Lapland, where Hie and the crews, seventy in num¬ 
ber, of two of his three ships, were frozen t<^ death during winter. They were 
discovered in the spring by some fishermen who annually frequented the place. 
Sir Hugh was found sitting in a frozen state in his cabin, with his journal and 
other papers on a table before him. * 

The third ship', commanded by Chancellor, was driven farther east, and thence 
south into the White Sea, where no ship had ever been before. He landed at the 
small castle or abbey of St. Nicholas, now Archangel. He travelled with the 
governor’s licence, on sledges to Moscow, where he saw the Tzar, Bazilowitz, and 
obtained from him the privilege for eight merchants to open a trade with Russia by 
way of the White Sea. A charter (confirmed afterwards by acts of parliament) was 
granted to the “ merchant adventurers,” to trade there, by Philip and Mary in 
1554. Sebastian Cabot was (for life) appointed the first governor. The Bristol mer¬ 
chants, encouraged by him, began to trade to Russia about this time. In 1555 
the Russian Company sent two ships, with agents and factors to the White Sea, 
where they arrived safely, and sailed up the Dwina nearly 400 miles into the 
province, some say to the city, of Vologda, from whence Mr. Chancellor travelled 
a second time by sledges to Moscow, where be obtained several privileges, insur¬ 
ing the safety of tlie persons and property of Englishmen who iriight be engaged 
in the trade with Russia. 

In 155G the Russian Company sent two ships to the White Sea. They returned 
with an ambassador, with presents, from the Tzar to Queen Mary. The ship in 
which the ambassador was in was wrecked on the coast of Scotland, and the 
presents were lost. He returned to Russia in 1557, with rich presents for the 
Tzar. Crews which were sent out by these ships succeeded in bringing 
hack the two ships frozen up in Lapland, in 1553 : in one of which was brought 
the body of Sir Hugh Willoughby. ' This company was animated by the boldest 
spirit of adventure, and despatched a ship, under the command of Captain Bur¬ 
rows, towards Nova Zembla, with instructions to discover the mouth of the 
great Tartarian river Obi. He was prevented by the ice from passing the straits 
east of the White Sea, and consequently returned. r 

In 1557*, the Russian Company sent four ships to Archangel, with the Rus¬ 
sian ambassador, accompanied by Mr. Jenkinson, the company’s agent. 

When we consider the dangerous navigation of the voyage to the White Sea 
and Nova Zembla, in the present state of improved naval architecture, and our 
knowledge and charts of the coasts, compared with the wretched small vessels and 
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limited knowledge of navigation and science at that early period, the undaunted 
spirit of English enterprise appears extraordinary. 

In 1558 Russia conquered Narva, and established an emporium for trade in 
that port for the trade of Russia with Europe. During the fame year, the chief 
agent of the English Russian Company, Mr. Anthony Jenkinson, penetrated 
Moscoijy beyond Moscow, to the iVolga., He sailed down that river to Nijnei- 
Novogorod, and thence down to Kasan, Astrakan, and the Caspian, and across 
that sea to Persia. He visited Boghar, in the latter country, where he met at 
its fairs merchants from “ Cathay (China), India,” Russia, Persia, &c. We pre¬ 
sume that this citja Boghar, was the city of Bokhara. Mr.’Jenkinson returned 
in 1560 to Colmogro (Kholmaghory, on the west bank of the Dwina, above 
Archangel), in the bay of St. Nicholas. He returned soon after to England, and 
published the first map of Russia, of which none existed before. It would appear 
that he made the voyage to Boghar seven times. The Russian company, in 
15.63, sent agents to the Persian court, then held at Kashir, on the subject of 
opening a traffic. They carried with them English woollen cloths, and found 
the Venetians in Persia, w’ith woollen cloths and kerseys, which they had brought 
by v?ay of Aleppo : carrying back in exchange raw silk, spices, drugs, &c. 
The English sent a more extensive adventure through Russia to Persia, in 1573 f 
and it w'ould, according to Hakluyt, have been turned to good profit, had not the 
returns, which were valued at that time at 40,000/., and consisting of raw silk, 
wrought silks, carpets, drugs, spices, precious stones, &c., been taken from them 
by the Cossack pirates in the Caspian. Part was retaken by vessels fitted out 
at Astrakan. 

In 1573 Sir Thomas Randolph was sent as ambassador to Russia; he landed 
at St. Nicholas (now Archangel), lie says, “ it was only an abbey with three or 
four houses besides; that Colmogro was 75 miles farther up the Dwina; and that 
Vologda, a town of great traejp, was 750 miles from its mouth ; and that lie tra¬ 
velled from the latter 500 miles to Moscow through a country well inhabited, 
and that after much waiting and ceremony he obtained the following year from 
the czar his whole demands in favour of the cohipany.” The practice at that time 
was to convey goods in boats (or canoes) scooped out of one entire tree, up the 
Dwina to Vologda, from thence overland, in seven days, to Jaroslov, thence 
down the Volga, in thirty days, to Astrakan, and thence across the Caspian Sea 
to Persia, where they landed, and travelled over deserts to the cities of Kashir 
and Teverin (Teheran ); from whence they hoped to have finally opened a trade 
to Cathay, or China. According to Camden, “ the wars between the Persians 
and Turks, and the robberies of the barbarians discouraged the Londoners (the 
Russian Company) from pursuing this glorious enterprise.” 

In 1576 the companj^made efforts, continued for several years, to find a 
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passage north-east to Cathay, but were always obstructed by the ice, at the 
strait of Waigat, or Waigatch, which separates Nova Zembla from the continent 

i 

of Europe. 

In 1578 the Russian Company complained of the Dutch trading for fish and 
train oil to Kola in Russian Lapland; from wfiich place the Dutch Russian Com¬ 
pany were said to carry home, besides oil.and other fish, sometime!} 10,000 
salmon. 

In 1583 armed ships were sent out regularly to protect the companies’ ships 
ie the north seas against the pirates, and Queen Elizabeth obtained a treaty from 
the King of Denmark to allow, during both their lives, the slaps of the company 
to navigate the sea without interruption, round Norway, to the port of St. Nicho¬ 
las in the White Sea; and to take shelter in case of distress in the ports of Norway 
and Iceland. An annual sum being paid to the King of Denmark for th^ privi¬ 
lege during the whole of this period; and for the first years of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury the affairs of the company, sometimes profitable, often disastrous, seem to 
have been on a precarious footing in Russia. 

In 1614 the Russian Company sent thirteen ships to Spitzbergen, and the 
Dutch eighteen ships, four of which were, ships of war, to protect their fisheries 
against the exclusive right assumed by the Russian Company. 

In 1623 a treaty of amity and commerce was agreed to between James I. and 
Michel Feodorowitz, Tzar of Moscovy, but its privileges were confined to those 
licensed (i. e. the company) to trade to Russia. All interlopers to be seized 
and delivered up to justice, &c. 

In 1636 King Charles prohibits the importation of whale-fins by any but the 
Russian Company, and by the latter only, in their joint stock capacity. 

In 1649 the Dutch trade by licence to Archangel, the Russian Company being 
deprived of the exclusive privileges of trading, on account, as some affirm, of their 
belonging to a nation who had murdered their king. The reason was a contract 
with the Dutch entered into more than a year before the execution of Charles I. 

In 1654 a fleet of merchant vessels sailed to Archangel, with William 
Prideaux, who called himself “ The Lord Protector’s Messenger to his Imperial 
Majesty the Czar;” he stated in his letter to the governor, that the English not 
having for a distance of time had commerce with Archangel, came now with their 
ships laden with goods, and requested to know if freedom of trade should be al¬ 
lowed, and upon what terms. The governor replied, that the English Company 
were allowed by the emperor to trade to the port of Archangel, on paying the 
same customs as other strangers, and as soon as they had done trading at that port 
they must go beyond sea (return home) and not as formerly, be permitted to go 
to Moscow. Mr. Prideaux, requested, however, to be permitted to go to Moscow 
to acquaint his Majesty of his commission from the L<ftd Protector. The trade is 
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afterwards described by the protector’s messenger, as unprofitable at Archangel, 
owing to strangers not being permitted to go into the interior, and to the war 
between the Czar with Poland, and also to the Dutch competition at that port- 
It does not appear that the commerce of England, or of other western European 
countries with Russia amounted tB any important value, from this period, until 
Peter die Great founded Petersburg, and^opened, by the Baltic, a general trade 
and navigation between Russia and the West of Europe. 

In 1699 tlie Russian Company was, de faclo, created a regulated company by 
the statute 10 and 11 of Wilfiam and Mary, cap. v., which declared, <c that after 
Lady-day, 1699, every subject desiring admission into that fellowship should pay 
no more than five pounds for the same.” The commerce of England with 
Russia increased rapidly after 1710, when Peter the Great added Reval, Livonia, 
Pernjrn, &c., permanently to his dominions, and after 1713, when he made 
St. Petersburg the capital of the empire. While Archangel was the staple port 
of Russia, the foreign merchants resided at Moscow, except during the summer, 
when they spent the open season at the Port of Trade. In 1721 the emperor 
ordered the seat of commerce to be removed to St. Petersburg, to which place the 
merchants also removed from Moscow; and, in 1735, a new treaty of navigation and 
foreign commerce was signed between England and Russia, securing general free¬ 
dom and protection of commerce, and the transit trade through Russia to Persia. 

We consider the mere calculation of the profit or loss of trade between 
two countries, to be liable to extensive fallacy, by the mere representation of 
the balance of the direct trade being for or against a country, inasmuch as the 
indirect trade generally makes up for the apparent loss. It may, however, be 
remarked, that the balance of the direct trade between England and Russia has 
always been greatly in favour of the latter. According to Busching, in his work on 
Russia, the trade between London and St. Petersburg stood as follows, in 1 749: 

Roubles. 

Exports from St. Petersburg to London ..... 2,245,573 

Imports into St.Petersburg from Loudon . . . . . 1,012,209 

Balance in favour of St. Petersburg. 1,233,364 

Exports from St. Petersburg to all coimtries ... . 3,184,322 

Imports into St. Petersburg from all countries .... 2,942,212 

General balance in favour of St. Petersburg . . . . 242,080 

The rouble at that time was 4i. 2d. sterling. 

In order to present a general view of the commercial resources,and usages 
during the middle of the last century, and the progress of Russian trade and 
manufacturing industry down to the present time, we have abstracted the fol¬ 
lowing curious account from Postlethwaite’s edition of Savary’s Commercial 
Dictionary* 


* From the edition published in 1775. 
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“ Though the industry of the people of Muscovy is really scandalous (at least it was 
before their prince fired their minds with the expectation of getting great things from 
trade), and that their manufactures were very few, yet now no single country (take it com¬ 
plexly) has so many, and such valuable things for exportation, as the Muscovite dominions, 
and those both of laud produce and manufactures, and which, consequently, bring a pro¬ 
digious return to the.country in money; but till the late czar settled liis court at St. 
Petersburg, opening a trade by the Baltic Sea, and ‘bringing his subjects to clothe after the 
German and French manner, they had no great consumption of British and French manu¬ 
factures among them, and consequently nb great* commerce this way ; but now their ex¬ 
ports and imports are exceedingly increased, and are daily increasing; and certain it is 
that the balance of trade is greatly in their favour. The produce of the European part of 
this country is as follows: viz.—From Russia and North parts of Muscovy, tar in pro¬ 
digious quantities; honey and bees’ wax, leather, deer, bear, and elk skins, pot-ashes, 
timber and plank, iron, copper, hemp, and flax, linen, and linen yam,‘furs, raw sOk by the 
Wolga, Persian, Indian, and China goods. From Russia, by the port of Wiborg, con¬ 
quered from the Swedes: tar, deal, timber, masts, iron, and copper. 

“ From Livonia, Esthonia, Narva, and Lower Russia: hemp, flax, com, sturgeon, pitch 
and tar, linen yarn, linen cloth of several sorts, Russia linen (so called), diaper, a late ( manu- 
facture, sail-cloth, canvass, aud duck, pot-ashes. 

“ From Siberia : rich furs, such as sables, ermines, black fox, white bear, beaver, &c. 

“ From Circassia: tobacco. 

“ All these are extraordinary expoi tations, and the more so as they are exported in extra¬ 
ordinary quantities; but their manufactures arc but small in proportion to the others, 
except their linen, linen yam, and Russia leather ; and these, it must be acknowledged, are 
articles which are increasing rapidly. b 

“ The late czar was, as the czarina now is, the sole merchant of tobacco. It is princi¬ 
pally exported from Archangel and Wiborg. The czarina is likewise said to be the only 
merchant in the tobacco of Circassia. Tobacco it seems was once prohibited to the Musco¬ 
vites, that is to say to smoke ; the reason was, that it effected their heads, and made them 
drunk ; and they say of a Russian, that if he is drunk lie becomes mad ; and the quarrels 
and murders among them were such, in consequence of smoking, that it obliged the late 
czar to prohibit the use of tobacco ; but as the people were brought gradually under a 
new discipline, aud became more civilized, they were allowed the use of it again, aud as it 
grows plentifully in their own country, they are supplied from thence wholly, and the 
government derive a very great revenue from it. The country of Circassia, they say, yields 
about sixty thousand hogsheads of tobacco yearly, and they vend a considerable quantity of 
it in the Baltic, and in Sweden aud Poland, to the great detriment of the English and 
Dutch merchants, who had all that trade before. 

“ Between the port of Astrakan and the coast of Persia, there is a very large commerce 
carried on. 

“ From Siberia, the czarina’s share alone of the sables and rich furs taken there, is said to 
amount to 150,000?. sterling ; and the duty paid upon the rest to about the same amount; 
by which some guess may be made of th<? value of these furs, the whole trade of that kind 
being in her dominions. • 

“ The hemp, flax, and naval stores, shipped off every year from Riga, Reval, Narva, 
Wiborg, and St. Petersburg, arc so exceedingly great, that the Dutch only are said to load 
300 ships a year at St. Petersburg, and nearly as many at Wiborg. 

“ The tar being a monopoly in the czarina’s own hands, brings in about 250,Q00 1. sterling 
profit to her Exchequer, occasioned chiefly for the following reasons: 

“ 1. Because of the excessive tyranny of the nobility and boyars, the labour of the people 
is of no great value ; and their masters being obliged to yield the czarina so many barrels 
of tar, according to the lands and estates they hold, they again oblige their vassals to pro¬ 
duce it to them, so that the cost to the czarina and the nobility is little or nothing—except 
the consumption of timber. 

“ 2. Because of the great quantity produced, which gives so large a revenue. The late 
czar created two or three foreign trades, out of the way of all Europe besides, aud in which 
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none could disturb him, nor does any one yet pretend to it; the one is a trade by caravans 
to China. This trade he long strove to accomplish; and because the distance is prodi¬ 
giously great, and the most part of the way desolate and dangerous, he erected stages at 
proper distances on the way, so that travellers might subsist at a reasonable expense, and 
likewise be secure against ine attacks of the Tartars, who rove about and plunder passengers 
when they have any opportunity, and sometimes murder them. Iif some places, he even 
built cities, as Janised on the river Janisea; Abassin, or Albaza, on the Tamour; Sehe- 
linga on the river Schelinga; Argun on f the rivgr Argun, &c. If due notice is here given 
of apprehended danger from the Tartars, the Russian authorities at these cities and 
stages are obliged to send troops to convoy the merchants and caravans from one stage to 
another, without being paid in the slightest degree for such protection. 

“ The caravans, or companies of merchants, sometimes consist of several hundred 
horses and camels, and bring a very large quantity of rich goods ; andrwould the Cliinese 
emperor have done h!s part towards opening a trade with Europe that way, as the czar 
would have done, it would have redounded to the advantage of both. 

“ There are several rivers capable of being made navigable, whose course running east¬ 
ward have their beginnings in the Muscovite dominions ; and were due methods taken to 
clear those rivers of the obstructions which prevent their navigation, half the journey 
might bo turned into a voyage performed by water. There are likewise other rivers more 
southward, which rise on the frontiers of China; some take their course directly into 
China, and passing by or through some of the greatest trading cities and provinces in that 
country, empty themselves into the Chinese ocean. Other rivers rising on the same 
frontiers, and not very remote from the first, take a contrary course, and empty themselves 
into the Caspian Sea. So that, were both monarchs to agree, goods might come even 
from 'Pekin to St. Petersburg nearly all the way by water. 

“ Whether the journey to China may be shortened by the convenience of water- 
carriage, it may be considered that the way which travellers from Moscow to China now 
take is this :—they go north to Jeraslow upon the Wolga, 200 miles; then to Wolagda, 
on the Russian Dwina, 188 miles farther, tlic same river which runs to Archangel; then 
north to the latitude of the Arctic circle (to avoid a great desert of 800 miles), then south¬ 
east to Tabolski, on* the river Irtisch, which some make out to be in 54 deg., but which 
Sanson places in 66 deg. north latitude ; and this is 3000 miles from Moscow, if we may 
helieve the journal of Isbrand, who travelled as the czar’s minister from Moscow to Pekin. 
From hence they cross the river Oby, and travel east to the river Janisea, which, by the 
account of Isbrand, held them 67 days. 

“ On the eastern side of Russia, on or near the bank of the Great Kama, they have 
great quantities of rock-salt, which they dig out of the earth, then dissolve it in its own 
brine, as it may be called, that is, in the salt water which rises out of the mines of salt, and 
then boil it up again so as to mak§ a very fine, white, and strong salt. They- drive a con¬ 
siderable trade in this salt, and it is customary to employ about 20,000 persons in making 
it. They bring it down the river Kama, and then by the Wolga and the Occa to Moscow 
and down the Wolga to other cities, even as far as Astrakan. 

“ They cure also vast quantities of fish in the great tykes at the head of the Oby, the 
Janisea, and other lakes on the frontier of Cathay ; which fish is brought down those 
rivers to Casan, and so into the Wolga, and up to Moscow. 

“ The bringing corn to St. Petersburg employs a prodigious number of vessels and boats 
upon the river Neva, and upon the great lakes of Ladogo and Onega, to and from all the 
towns on evcij* side of these lakes ; all which part of the country is now exceedingly en¬ 
riched and prosperous to what it was before St. Petersburg was built. The lands are wonder¬ 
fully improved and very great quantities of corn raised. But, even this part of the country 
does not supply sufficient com for the capital;—but a great number of ships are employed 
in bringing it from the coasts of Livonia and Esthonia, and even from Dantzic. 

“ The fishery employs a great number of vessels in the Gulf of Finland, as also in the 
great lakes of Ladogo and Onega, which are covered with fishing-boats. 

“ Abundance of smallcraft are also employed on the Wolga, and men and carnages 
for carrying from the Wolga to St. Petersburg goods such as tobacco, honey, wax, leather, 
&c., the growth and produce of the southern parts of Muscovy. 
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“ The trade from St. Petersburg to Moscow alone is very great, that ancient and prosperous 
city having all its supply of manufactures and other goods from St. Petersburg either by 
land carriage or by the Wolga. Commerce has wonderfully increased, which is shown by 
the numbers of shopkeepers, manufacturers, artisans, &c. The building a new capital in 
' a place where there was no town of note before, and bringing together such a body of 
people, where formerly there were so few, naturally accounts for the great activity and 
bustle observed, and for the increased prosperity of the inhabitants of the adjoining 
country. Of this the famous city of Novogorod was an example, which was once so pro¬ 
digiously great, populous, andricn, that it was called the golden city, by which the whole 
correspondence between the Russian empire and the rest of Europe was carried on, and it 
was likewise the mart of the whole trade. While it flourished, the country around it did 
so in a very great degree. The czar found a great clog #■> trade until he conquered Ingria 
ahd ther mouth of the Neva, which he could not come at before. Ilis ancestors had en¬ 
deavoured to open the way to the Baltic by Narva, but though they Wad several times con¬ 
quered that city, yet they could never keep it. The czar, however, not only secured the 
Neva, but conquered Narva, and all the coast of Livonia, and also Wiborg, on the other 
side, so that the whole Gulf of Finland became entirely his own. He secured these con¬ 
quests by a peace with Sweden and his other neighbours. 

“ But the czar had another great obstruction to his projects, this was the passage of the 
sound being kept by the King of Denmark, the great key to the navigation of the Baltic, 
and no ship could pass in or out without paying such toll as he thought fit to exact. This 
rendered the Muscovite commerce into Europe tributary to the Danes ; and it being now 
the only' impediment to the trade of the Muscovites induced the czar to form the design of 
cutting a canal from Ilusum to Sleswic, or some other port in Holstein, and thereby have 
joined the two seas, and opened a back door into and out of the Baltic, and which the 
King of Denmark had no power or right to interrupt,; nor would the rest of the trading 
world be displeased thereat. 

“ The late czar resolving to reform and civilize his people, who, before his time were 
little better than savages, determined to make a general change in their apparel, and brought 
the Russians, especially those about his court, to clothe themselves after the German fashion ; 
this change put his subjects to a new expense, and the manufactures of England and 
Scotland were introduced at St. Petersburg and Moscow in large quantities. He also re¬ 
solved to introduce the manufacturing of these cloths into bis own dominions, so that bis 
poor subjects might be employed in the work. He likewise determined to bring manufac¬ 
turers from France to settle in St. Petersburg to manage and carry on the silk trade, furnish¬ 
ing them with silk from Persia by the navigation of the Caspian ; by which means the silk 
itself is so cheap and the labour of the people more particularly so. 

“ The Russians have bad also for some years past a royal foundry. Having a sufficient 
quantity of iron ore in the country' about Kc.xholm, which is brought to St. Petersburg by 
water, the late czar resolved to supply foreign countries with cannon, bombs, shell, shot, 
and all sorts of military' stores made from iron. 

“ This foundry is kept continually at work, and the czarina, bis successor, gave direc¬ 
tions for enlarging and encouraging the works, and procured good and skilful workmen 
from Prussia. It has proved of fery great advantage to the empire.” 

The following extract from Mr. Han way’s view of the British trade with 
Russia, during the middle of the last century-, may be added to the foregoing 
sketch. «• 

“ Russia,,” says Mr. Ilanway, “has made great strides in the improvement of her 
commerce for several years past, enjoying some advantages beyond any other nation : the 
number and greatness of her rivers, and the abundance of timber, iron, and hemp : of the 
last no country can boast more. Timber, Great Britain has in her American colonics, 
though not hemp ; but if wo have occasion for the commodities of Russia, that empire has 
the greatest source of her revenues in the trade which this island carries on with her 
subjects. Hemp has increased to double the value since 20 years ago. 
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“ It is not 40 years since the Russians began to open iron mines, and yet, in the year 
1750, they exported 20,000 tons. 

The total value of the general exports from St. Petersburg is computed at 3,000,000 
roubles. In 1750 they amounted to 4,000,000 roubles, or 880,000/. sterling. Of these 
exports British subjects purchase principally, hemp, flax, iron, hogs’ bristles, hare-skins, 
hempen and flaxen manufactures, Russjpn leather, and other articles* • 

“ The ordinary importations amount to about 2,000,000 roubles, consisting of indigo, 
cochineal, lead, pewter, tin, wrought #ilks, gpld and silver lace, toys, cotton and linen 
manufactures, woollens, and wines. The Russians receive the balance in their favour in 
silver and gold, of which part there is a sum of about 500,000 rix-dollars of the coin of 
the United Provinces; these do not however pass current in Russia, but the duties on 
goods mast be paid in them, at 1i certain rate, according to weight. The consumption of 
the Russians is much increased, and their imports are more than usaal, yet the balance 
against the English ft still about 1,000,000 roubles. 

“ It seems to be a maxim established in all countries where commerce has made any 
progress, that the value of the exports must exceed that of the imports, for otherwise the 
balance must be paid for in money : against this the Rtissians have taken the precaution 
of making it death to export their coin, nor is any plate or bullion exportable without 
express permission. ;i'.i 

“ The augmentation of the revenues .of Russia ought to be imputed in a great measure 
to "the increase of her trade ; the balance of which in her favour is about 1,000,000 roubles 
(220,000/. sterling). The interior trade of Russia is certainly very much augmented, and 
the commerce they carry on with the Tartars and other frontier nations is a considerable 
object, as Russia sometimes receives a large quantity of foreign silver and gold from these 
liatirihs, in exchange either for her own or foreign productions. 

“ 1 think there is scarcely any article of our production but Russia could import 
beneficially to herself. 

“ As our Russian trade is well conducted, I shall pass it over, observing only, that in 
whatever light it is considered, it ought to be a means of establishing a perpetual friend¬ 
ship between this nation and the Russian empire.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF RUSSIA DURING THE WHOLE OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY AND THE FIRST FOUR YEARS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


The total official values (taken from the ^British customs returns) of the im¬ 
portations and exportations of Great Britain to ryul from Russia, from 1 700 to 
1785, were, for the following years: viz.— 


Yearn. 

Imports. 

£ 

Exports. 

£ 

Years. 

Imports. 

£ 

Exports. 

£ 

V ears. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

£ 

1701 

00,581 . 

*1,201 

1730 

258.802 

40,275 

1700 

47 4.8K0 

.. 38,710 

1705 

)*2,i :m . 

7*1,247 

1735 .. 

252,004 

54,335 

1705 

.. 907,339 

7Q,\70 

1710 

115,725 . 

212,318 

1740 

300,751 

62,287 

1770 

.. 1,010,610 

.. 145*743 

1715 

241,870 . 

103,153 

1745 .. 

294,702 

02,072 

1773 

850,112 

.. 190,229 

mo 

100,032 

92,220 

1750 .. 

584,091 

111,846 

1782 

.. 1,185,814 1 

.. 190,577 

1725 

. 250,315 

. 24,817 

1755 .. 

001.740 

85,327 

1785 

.. 1,000,0458 

.. 233,998 


3 R 


von. n. 
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Value of British Produce and Manufactures, and of Foreign Produce and Manufactures 
exported from England, and also from Scotland, to Russia ; from the 5th of January. 
178(5, to the 5th of January, 1804. 


From Kuglaigl, 
• British Produce 
and Manufuc- 
tu/es. 


From Km: la mi. 
Foreign Produce 
or Manufac¬ 
tures. 


British Prod in e 
untl^M uuu far- 
tuiei from Scot¬ 
land. 


Foreign Froiluc 
or Manufar- 
turcM from Scut- 
laud. 


£ £ 





1787 . 

.29£3I». 

. 9P.2S0 

178!). 

. 195,012. 

. 93,582 

1700. 

...... *241,11*2 . 

. 187,328 

1791 . 

...... fct1,42k ...... 

.*290,788 

1202 . 

. 400,493 . 

. 3 7 0,‘288 

1703 . 

. 182.799 . 

. 123,091 

1701. 

.215,150*. 

.. 773,3*2-1 




1X90. 

...... 33.1,30>4 .. .... 

. 37-2,770 

1797 . 

...... 21), 140 ...... 

•. ‘210,319 

1798 . 

.350,7»2. 

. 311,110 

1799 . 

■. .. .. 403.132 ...... 

. 334,1 18 

18(10. 

...... 348,430 .... . • 

» .... !«>.» ,*2 , li 

1801 . 

...... 3#.1,73!) ...... 

. 323,08*2 





1804 . 


^ ^ 1 |Q | 

.28,280 . 10 ! s.» .... 

.............. .10.1 .* ■ - •• .••* .. * • .101 .... 

.............. .10,1 OS .... ......... till!! 1 .... 

. 


Oro<s 

Amount. 

£ 

.0. 293,<183 
... 307,SI!) 

... 358,489 
... :i»H,. r >l7 

... 4:m/2sh 
... 573.354 

. .. 800,700 

... 320,827 
... 495.300 

... 802,205 
... 700,895 

_ 47 1 *204 

1 . .. 091 77K 

. .. 709,i OS 
... 1,0*2 ,.:i:i:t 
... r 919 812 

_»,370,399 

... 1,338,812 


Value of Merchandize imported into England and Scotland, from Russia, from the 5th of 
January, 1786, to the 5th of January, 1804, distinguishing each Year ami Kingdom. 



Em'iaiKi. 

S« otiaml. 

TOTAL. 


England. 

Scotland. 

^VoiAL. 


Value. 

V aluo. 

Value. 


Value. 

Value. 

Value. 


£ 

£ 

£ 


c 

.a 

f 

1780. 

. 1,100,30-1 

f 259,*285 

1.119,589 

1790 . 

.‘2.011,810 

105 ,*243 

2,510,083 

1787 . 

. 1,313,198 

34*i.(i()7 

1,(501,80.5 1 1797 . 

. 1,417,990 

25!),305 

1,707.501 

1788 . 

. 1,(5-29,07 5 

•280,51(1 

1.9 Hi.-2-21 

17 98. 

. 1,911,509 

505.319 

2, 110,828 

1789 . 

. 1,281,011 

187,V3« 

1.471,*250 

1799 . 

.*2.010,903 

015.351 

*2,007/25 1 

17 90 . 

. 1,400,034 

309,739 

1,7 10,373 

1800 . 

. 1,! *90.295 

391 803 

2,38*2,098 

1791 . 

...... 1, 192,.)* 2 

33(»,105 

1,548.077 

1801 . 

.‘2,001.003 

‘215,21 1 

2,210.877 

179-2 . 

. 1,4*27,431 

2*1,210 

1,708,070 

180-2. 

. l.“-U,.‘iu:» 

347, Mil 

*2,18*2,129 

1793 .. .. 

. 1,337,990 

200.03 1 

1.801,021 

1803 . 

. J,l*-2,*l*8 

« 431,155 

1,901,0(53 

1791. 

. 1,391,140 

305,307 

1.789,117 

1801. 


4S2,19*5 


1795 . 

. 1,507,1*29 

350.548 

I,857,!)77 






Tbai>F. and Navigation between Great Britain and Russia, when British Property in 
Russia was seized, the Hattie of Copenhagen took place, and the general Peace. 



Value of Exports from (Jreat Britain 

1 to itiesia. 


S ill F I' 1 N (1. 


Value of fm- ; 
parts from Itus- 
-ouinto liiituiu.' 

t 

British Manu-i 
facture. ! 

Foreign 

Merchandize. 

1 

Total British 
and Fniei-rn 

! Inwards. 

i 

Outwards. 


'ilt-rrlmitliM*. 

1 

British. Foreign. 

British. Foreign. 

£ .v. ft. 

2,38-2,098 14 0 
*2,210,878 18 11 
2,18-2,430 14 3 

£ s. •!. 
557,374 5 II 
594,717 5 9 

834,41-2 5 3 

1* s. J. 

107,000 18 1 

1 3*25,1*20 K 4 

I 51 >,987 10 3 

£ s . i/. tnn.! tons. vi's. j 

1,025,335 4 0! 70(ij 103,104 55 

!»19,"13 14 £ 8541 174,810 135 

1,370,399 15 0 779| 100,1*28 10 

tons. 

13,114 

27,358 

4,704| 

ves.l lona. . ve*.) 
093 105,219. 12! 1 

593 119,870 200 

! 4*4 101/285 30 

tolls. 

25,890 

38,570 

10,071 


Total Imports and Exports of Russia during the Years 1742 to 1802'inclusive. 


Years. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

£ 

Custom*. 

£ 

V ear*. 

Imports. 

£ 

Exports. 

Customs. 

£ 

1742 . 


3,508,085 

4,007,422 

955,302 

1790 .. 


32,7.11,733 


1745 . 


3,898,074 

5,219,300 

1 031,844 

1791 .. 

. 35 113,•94 

31.290 225 


1750 .... 


0,013,371 

7,152,829 

1 .*227,077 

17* 2 .. 

......... 3* 521,115 

40.090,733 


1755 . 


0,041,501 

8,182,770 

2,412.750 

1793 .. 


43,181 08!) 


1700 . 


7,358,051 

9,875 013 

2,02 >,030 

1794 .. 

. 31,529,757 

43,471,3 30 

5/291,373 

1705 . 


0,v00,401 

13,098,824 

3,120,090 

1795 .. 

. 30 052 091 


5,42 l’020 

1770 . 


11,374,259 

14,989,131 

3,190,998 

1790 .. 

. 12 878,505 

07.070 104 

0 470,585 
0 090,087 

1775 . 


12,469 372 

18,557,279 

3,290,070 

1797 .. 

. 31,931,701 


1780 . 

1785 . 


15,447,113 

10,432,542 

19,050 714 
25,873,592 

4,078,702 

5,285,080 

18.2 .. 

......... 50,530,094 

03,277,759 
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TRANSIT TRADE. 


ARTICLES. 


Consumable articles . 

Metals. 

Raw materials. 

Manufactures. 

I'recious stones. 

Corals. 

Divers goods. 


Exportation of 
European Goods 
to Asia. 

Importation of 
Asiatic Goods to 
Europe. 

Re-exportation 
of Asiatic Goods 
to Asia. 

TOTAL. 

worth in rou. 

worth in rou. 

worth in rou. 

worth in rou. 

57,350 

► 29,034 

1,926 

88,310 

2,054,800 


43,894 

2,798,«!>4 

858*5-15 

21,478 

29,53*2 

909,555 

240*2,053 f 

9,001 

150,040 


34,9*25 


.... 

34,925 

39,502 

.... 


39,502 

3,722 

.... 

.... 

3,72*2 

5,640,897 

40,513 

225,302 

5,925,802 


The state of the'coasting trade of the whole empire, in 1802, was- 

For Transport For Fishini 


Russian 

V ncmpL 

. 736 (266) Small 

Lastage. 
23,866 . 

Vessels. 

. 281 . 

Lastage. 

English 

.15 

. 1,523 

. . — 

* * — t 

Swedish 

. . 4 . 

195 . 

. — 

. — 

Danish 

.8 

. 238 

. . — 

. . — 

Prussian 

. . 2 . 

68 . 

— 

— 

Lubec 

. 3 

113 

. . — 

. . — 

Bremen 

. . 1 . 

56 . 

— 

. — 

Hamburg 

. 2 

198 

. . — 

. . — 

Papenburg . 

. . 1 . 

84 . 

— 

. _ ts 

Oldenburg 

. L 

35 

. . — 

. . — 

Turkish 

. . 6 . 

. 147 ■ 

— 

— 

Total 

. 779 and 266 

28,555 

281 

— 


small vessels for sea. 

Statement of the Arrivals and Departures to and from all Countries fn all Russian Ports 

during 1802 . 


COUNTRIES. 


i Arrived in the Russian Empire, 
j Lastage. I Unladen. Lastage. j 


Sailed from the Russian Empire. 

I i 

Laden. Lastage. j Unladen. • Lastage. 
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List of Slops, which arrived at the different Ports of the Russian Empire, in the Year 
1803, so far as the same could then be made up by the Returns received. 


ARRIVED. 


To and From 

C 

a 

a 

'§ 

a 

X 

-a 

w 

0 

H 

• 

i 

i 

Swedish. 

Prussian. 

-3 

W.5 

‘5 

fi 

i 

■*-< 

o 

«. 

0 

0 

X 

d 

o 

s 

X 

J3 

O 

E 

X 

Spanish. 

1 j ** 

# ,!g 
E ' B'fl 

a 1 a Q 

Z.\» :£ 
{S • C , j4 

• ! 

& l db 
ir fcr 

3 n 

•g £ 

P c 

&■£ 
au ;0 

1. 

is 

■£ 

> 

o 

s 

a 

0 

* 

3 

2 

*3 

X 

& 

B 

Turkish. 

a 

t a 

OB 

s> 

0 

X 

J 

< 

O 

H 

Cronstadt, and St. Petersburg city. 

17 

652 


5G 

75 

81 

82*14 

1 

8 

4 84 j 2 

*2 2 




m 


1090 



59 

9 


1 

11 

2 




...... 

1 ! .. 






83 



50 


5 

2 

10 
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1 

i 1 

1 
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i 

11) 

1 

3 

.. 

.. 

i 

! L. 
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H 
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17 

4 

20 

11 


1 

l!.. 

' • 
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~88 

Hatmal. ... * . .. 
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.. 


I 

i 

• • 








38 

303 14 

247 

144 

187 

00 
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2 .. 64 

..13 42 
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12 

14 

. 

HU 

5 

18 
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27 
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70 
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9 
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.. a 
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Archangel and Onega. 

7 

175 


3 

*3 

, . 

38 

.. 
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IH 
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..I.J 

..21 

278 

50 

21 
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't in said that 4073 vessels sailed from all the ports of the Russian empire in 1803, but which cannot bo as¬ 
serted u» correct. In 1802, 3022 vessels sailed from all parts of the empire. 


CHAPTER X. 

TRADE OF RUSSIA WITH FOREIGN STATES, FROM 1804 TO 1842 INCLUSIVE. 

The peace between Engliyid and Russia in 1803 revived the direct trade; but 
the war which followed rendered the trade between Russia and foreign states 
uncertain and circuitous,—and the statistical values of imports and exports are 
unknown. Notwithstanding the Milan anti Berlin decrees, and the tariff of 
Russia, British manufactures to a large amount ‘found their way by the Dar¬ 
danelles and other channels into the heart of the Russian empire. 

An official defence, published in 1835, in the State Gazette of St. Petersburg, 
of the prohibitive and restrictive system of commercial legislation adopted by 
Russia for raising up manufactures in that empire, contains the following very 
plausible statements, which may well he contrasted with the sound views con¬ 
tained in our introductory view of the trade of Holland : 

“ We are aware,” says that defence, “ of the attacks to which, both at home and abroad, 
our commercial and custom-house regulations have been subjected. Several writers, espc- 
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daily those of periodical works, have kindly laboured to prove that they retard and injure 
the prosperity of Russia. 

“ Our enlightened government has adopted this system, not in following visiovary 
theories, but iti studying the essential interests of the empire, and have accordingly perse¬ 
vered in sustaining and in strengthening it; whilst those by whom it is attacked, show, 
either that they are uninformed as to the true interests of Russia, or that they seek their 
own, at the expense of our interests ; or indeed, that they fear the prosperity of our country. 
Facts only, can disabuse persons thus prejudiced against our commercial and custom-house 
system. These facts shall be furnished from the results of our commerce for a fixed period, 
where the system in question has had time to develop itself, compared with periods which 
preceded. They are supplied by oflicial documents from 1824 to 1834, compared with the 
10 years from 1814 to 1824. *■ 

• “ Importations .-;—From 1S24 to 1834 the value of foreign merchandize, imported into 
Russia, amounted to '....... 1,935,8 14,619 roubles. 

From 1814 to 1S24 they amounted to 1,64(5,904,710 „ 


Increase . 

“ The customs revenue produced, 

From 1824 to 1834 
From 1814 to 1824 


301,939,909 

(573,339,401 roubles. 
39(5,12(5,283 „ 


Increase . . . 277,213.113 „ 

“ In t!ie last 10 years, scarcely one has passed without events which have been injurious 
to the commerce of the empire. 

“ In 1824 a dreadful inundation of St. Petersburg, rendered it necessary to afford*.itch 
indulgences as injured the revenue of the customs 3,891,322 roubles. 

“In 1826 and 1827 the war with Persia suspended all commerce with the Caspian 
Sea, and with the southern provinces of Caucasus. 

“ In 1828 and 1829 the war with Turkey arrested all commerce by the Rlack Sea, 
the Sea of Asoph, and in Bessarabia. 

“ In 1829, 1830, and 1831, the irruption of the cholera into diffi-reqt provinces of the 
empire, greatly interfered, as well with external commerce, as with that of the interior. 

“ In 1S31 and 1832 the war with Poland, and the trouble since the governments of 
the west, caused a cessation of all commercial affairs in those countries. 

“Finally, in 1833, a failure of crops in several of the governments, diminished the 
exports of grain, and consequently the demand for foreign merchandize. 

“ This expose shows, 

“ 1. That the imports have increased 300,000,000 roubles, and consist principal/// in. 
objects necessary for our manufactures. Among those oljeets the import of silk alone has 
decreased, because that which was received from abroad is in part replaced by the silk 
received from within the Caucasus. In general, other articles have doubled. 

“ 2. The number of manufacturing establishments has increased almost one fourth, 
without counting the extension of those which previously existed, and the workshops 
erected by the peasants of the villages. 

“3. Our exports have increased 123,000,000 roubles. Among those, hemp shows a dimi¬ 
nution, which is in part replaced by the increased export of yarns, cables, and cordages. It is 
principally in tallow, flax, wool, leather, and even grain, that the augmentation is percep¬ 
tible, notwithstanding the great progress which agriculture has made in other parts of 
Europe, and in the United States. 

“ 4. Finally, the number of vessels arrived in ballast in our ports has been SOW); the 
value of bills to hearer has advanced 10 per cent; the public funds have experienced nearly 
an equal rise; the course even of assignats has improved: the customs have produced an 
increase of 277,000,000 roubles. What then, are the conclusions to he drawn from this ex¬ 
pose of the results of our commercial aud custom-house system ? The principal, and the 
most important are, 

“ 1. That the system has not impoverished Russia; for, if she can pay 300,000,000 rhls. 
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for foreign articles (which arc not of indispensable necessity ), more than she paid for the 
preceding 10 years, she has certainly found means to convert into capital her own surplus. 

V ‘2. The comfort, and happiness of the. people, generally hare, made rapid, progress. 
Every one knows, that if long before the introduction of the present system, the higher 
classes were, accustomed to the use of articles of luxury (composed principally of imported 
goods), an increase so considerable ir^the importation of such merchandize, can only be 
caused by the inferior classes. Daily experience confirms this. 

“ 3. The increase, in the importation of articles to sustain our manufactures, pro¬ 
duces great economy of capital, and very considerable advantage ; for, if foreigners em¬ 
ployed those articles to manufacture goods for us, the price of purchase would necessarily 
augment, since, independently of the raw material, we would have to pay for the workman¬ 
ship. Now, the sums paid for Materials benefit Russian operations, and supply them not 
only with the means for paying their taxes, but for improving their condition. Let it lie 
added, that the empToyment. in manufactures checks those irregular habits in which the 
operatives would he tempted to indulge in our long winters, when the works of agriculture 
are suspended, and would thus have a salutary effect upon morals. * 

“ 4. Our system of commerce is not injurious to agriculture; for, notwithstanding 
the rejuroaehes made to us by those who know not Russia, in assuring us that her prosperity 
depends upon her devotedness to agriculture , the exportation of its produce has augmented. 
To judge of this by the tallow, the leather, the wool, which has been exported from Russia, 
tlutproducc of our pastures lias surpassed all expectation, whilst that of manufactures ad¬ 
vance regularly in its progress. 

“ 5. The formalities of our custom-houses are not so vexatious as foreigners profess 
to believe. If these complaints were well founded, foreign vessels would not voluntarily 
entei'our ports, especially those in ballast. Now, on the contrary, 5000 vessels in ballast 
for the last, more than for the preceding 10 years, have entered our ports, exporting our 
products, and animating our commerce and our industry. 

“ (5. Although the rates of bills to bearer, and those of assignats, and of public funds, 
have improved, this result inadequately presents the importance of those which flow from 
commerce and manufactures. Hut wc must contemplate the difficult circumstances in 
which Russia was placed during the last 10 years ; three considerable wars, the cholera, 
and, finally, a famine ! Similar circumstances have, in other countries, been most exten¬ 
sively felt ; with us, their influence lias been comparatively weak. Can there be a stronger 
proof of the solidity of our credit ? 

“ 7. Finally, the great increase of reroute from our customs, whilst filing our trea¬ 
sury, has been productive of general advantage ; for, after having supplied government 
with the means of defraying an important part of the indispensable expenses of the empire, 
it bus given to it the power, without augmentation of taxes, to alleviate the condition of the 
industrious poor on one hand, and on the other, to cause those to participate in the public 
expenses who are exempt from direct taxes. It is thus, that the tariffs of Russia have a 
double advantage ; that of encouraging internal industry, and of imposing a charge as just 
as it is imperceptible for those who have to pay it, # and of whom the collection is alike easy 
and uncostly. 

“ From all these facts the general and certain conclusion may be drawn, that the present 
system secures to the empire great and certain advantages, which completely justify the 
measures taken by the government to sustain and strengthen it.” 

Wc have introduced the foregoing statement, from its specious and fallacious 
defence of a vicious system. The peculiar circumstances, various climates, and 
valuable productions, of the widely-spread regions of Russia, are of themselves 
sufficient, if there were no other people, nor countries in the world, to enable that 
empire to become an infinitely greater and more prosperous manufacturing coun¬ 
try than Russia is at present, or will for centuries become ; and what wc have said 
of England, and of France and Germany, applies with equal force to Russia. 

The agriculture and manufactures of that empire have advanced to their pre- 
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sent state, not by the aid, but by the necessity of working against and struggling 
through the entanglements of a vicious system. 

Great pains, however, are and have been taken, to show that the prosperity of 


the trade and manufactures of Russia, are owing to a Protective System; 
and we have translated the following comparative statement from a Russian offi¬ 
cial source lately published in French at St. Petersburg. f 

“ The import trade of Russia, at two different periods, will not be without interest. We 
have compared the average rate of the years 1793, 1794, and 1795, to the numbers of the 
years 1837, 1838, and 1839. f 


Annual Imports : 

1. Sugar . . ' , . 

2. Coffee ...... 

3. Tea. 

4. Wines ...... 

5. Rum, arrack, brandy 

6. Oil of olives ..... 

7. Machines and instruments of every kind 

8. Cloth ...... 

9. Raw cotton ..... 

10. Twisted ditto .... 

11. Cotton tissues ..... 


1793—95. 
poods 341,356 
do. 74,811 
do. 69,975 

J ends 4,658,430 

[mods 42,239 
sil. rhls. Ill,3(H) 
do. 3,978,000 
poods 10,000 
do. 50,000 
sil. rhls. 2,600,000 


1837—39. 

— 1,675,806 

— 119,164 

— 201,797 

— 13,275,625 

— 371,236 

— 3*t5,455 

— 1,025,264 

— 5700)00 
—- 315,000 

— 600,000 
— 3,866,000 


“ 1. Sugar. —In the first of these epochs, the quantities imported were principally refined 
sugar ; the number of refineries in Russia, being at that period very limited. In the (second 
epoch the imports were entirely of raw sugar. It is seen that the consumption has aug¬ 
mented in very rapid progression. At the present time it is stronger even than it was 
thought, according to the import table, as about 125,000 poods must be added of red beet 
sugar, annually produced by the fabrics of Southern Russia. 

“3. Tea. —We have in the first eolumn(in default of the quantity of the years 1793—95), 
reproduced that of 1800. The consumption of this provision is at present three times, that 
of the wine four times, and that of the oil eight times as considerable than at the end of 
the last century. 

“ 7. Machines. —During the first of the two epochs here spoken of, Russia imported from 
foreigners but instruments of small dimensions. It is only about twenty years that one 
has began to import complete machines for the use of the fabrics and manufacture's. 

“ 8. Cloth. —Until a very recent period, the fabrics and manufactures of Russia, limited 
themselves to the sole manufacture of cloth for the aripy; exceptions were very seldom, 
and they were of such very little importance, that it is not worth while to think of them. 
It was therefore necessary to import cloth of a better quality, not only for the interior of 
the eountiy, but for exportation into Asia. Fifteen years has completely changed this 
state of things; our manufactures have ‘made such rapid progress, that the necessity of 
importing cloth for the consumption of the interior of the country has nearly ceased, and 
only cloth which is manufactured in Russia is now exported to Asia, and particularly to 
China. This article amounts yearly to 2,000,000 silver roubles, in the tables of our 
trade with the Oriental countries. 

“9—11. Haw and twisted Cotton , Cotton Tissues. —Thanks to our threqd and cotton 
manufactures, established in the environs of Moscow, and in the bordering governments ; 
the importation has increased since 40 years, in proportion as 1-12 of twisted cottons ; that 
of cotton, increased even in proportion as 1-32 ; and yet the importation of cotton manufac¬ 
tures has still increased, although in a progression less sensible. Rut although Russia still 
imports cotton tissues from Europe, it exports annually for the value of 2,000,000 silver 
roubles, to Asia, which could not have taken place at the end of the last century. 

“ It is seen that the importation of colonial provisions has augmented, as well as the first 
necessary materials and machines for otir fabrics. If the augmentation which has taken 
place, in the importation of these latter articles, is a proof, not equivocal, to the immense 
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developments which the national industry has acquired since some time; the increase, which 
is remarked in the consumption of provision arriving from America or China, can only be 
attributed to the national wealth; as we must conclude that the number of persons whose 
resources will allow a similar luxury, have increased in a very sensible proportion. It is princi¬ 
pally the comparative importance of the trade of cotton manufactures and of cotton, at the 
two epochs here spoken of, that we think it worth while to bring it under the consideration 
of our readers. It has been seen in our days, (although the manufactures established in the 
country, absorb annually nearly 1,000,000 poods of cotton, twisted or raw,) the import¬ 
ation has become more considerable than it had been when there were neither thread manu¬ 
factories nor cloth manufactories : the consumption then in 40 years must, have augmented 
prodigiously. 

“ Including some articles too unimportant to be here remarked separately, the value of 
the importation lias amounted annually', during the first of these eppclls, to 27,880,000 
silver roubles. During the second, to 61,75(5,000 silver roubles. 

“ The total value of the duties of the custom-house has also increased in like manner, so 
as to present at the present period four times as much as at the end of the eighteenth 
century. In 1790, the year of the decennial epoch of 1788 to 1798, which gave results 
the most advantageous, these duties had not exceeded a total of 6,958,291 silver roubles ; iu 
1840 they amounted to 26,572,000 silver roubles.” 

“In 1816 the number of ships which arrived in all the ports of Russia was 3977; 
saile<(*3880. In 1817 there arrived 6609 ; sailed 6457. 

“In 1816 the total declared value of imports = 172,705,053 roubles; of exports = 
205,015,016 roubles. 

“ Tn 1817 the total declared value of imports = 254,065,841 roubles ; of exports = 
285,060,651 roubles. 

‘Mi. I81G the revenue of customs = 27,917,684 rbls ; in 1817 = 37,440,528 rbls. 
Account of the general Commerce of the Russian Empire, from the St. Peters¬ 
burg Official Gazette, of May, 1831, for the Eight Years, 1823 to 1830 
inclusive. 


Imports and Exports, as declared by the Merchants. 


YEAR S. 

MERC HAND 

r z e. 

SPECIE 

AND BULLION. 

Exported. 

Imported. 

Excess of Ex¬ 
ports over 
Imports. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Excess of Im¬ 
ports over 
Exports. 


i oubles. , 

roubles. 

ronbles. 

roubles. 

roubles. 

roubles. 

18*23-. 

11)5,095,423 1 

of 57,028,831 

37.100,50*2 

0,372,416 

1,828,570 

4,513,846 

1824. 

201,.'.(11,352 | 

171,700,901 

20,800,391 

0,274,513 

4,792,450 

1,482,087 

1825. 

*231,731,418 ' 

183,520,495 

51,210,953 

11,574,755 1 

1,619,794 

99,51,901 

18*28. 

181,110,105 

178,037,772 

3,081,393 

4,878.400 

3,647,974 

1,230,486 

18*27. 

237,027,399 

193,538,070 

4 1,088,723 

M III i 11 

3,011,108 

10,125,19*2 

18*28. 

20-2,504,895 j 

191,074,019 

11,429,970 

15,008,400 

2,003,807 

12,464,059 

18211. 

222,283,321 i 

203,012,338 

19,270,380 

30,719,937 

2,910,345 

33,809,59*2 

1830 . 

| 258,003,421 l 191,801,287 ! 

00,199,134 

(ir.iM.im i 

2,127,384 

34,997,587 

Total excess of exports over imports. 

259,248,1 18 

i 


108,608,410 


Amount of the Duties levied on Imports and Exports. 


YEARS. 

From the direct Customs. 

To tlic Crown additional, j 

For the Towns. 



roubles. 

rop. 

roubles. 

cop. 

roubles. 

cop. 

18*23.. 


40,580,743 

*7* 

478,783 

3 

797,500 

91 

1824.. 


49,427,711 

87 

1,453,200 


973,096 

08* 

1825.. 


53,330,008 

514 

1,482,287 

40 

898,114 

7 f 

1820.. 


55,313,774 

28? 

1,477,323 

no* ■ 

1,030.18!) 

2li 

1827.. 


02,099,494 

74} 

1,403,848 

934 

1,388,287 

73 

1828.. 


02,124,151 

43 } 

1,318,829 

204 

807,003 

:i7s 

1829.. 


06,575,272 

9fl| 

1,710,598 

22? 

944 588 

74$ 

1830... 


65,708,046 

75* 

1,185,309 

35* 

1,735,80*2 

13 





Total... 


474,250,108 

82* 


3 s 


VOfc. II- 



































































Quantities ajid Value of Merchandize imported into Russia from Countries in Europe and from America, in the Year 1835. 
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Value of Merchandize imported into, and exported from, Russia, in the Year 1834. 


’co u NT III ES. 

European anil American. 

Sweden and Norway.. 

Prussia. 

Denmark. 

The Sound. 

Ilanse Towns. 

Holland.... . . 


tire at Biitaiu. 

France . 

Spain and Portugal. 

Italian States. 

Austria. 

Turkey. 

America. 

Other countries .... 


Carried forward. 


Value of 
Imports. | 

Value of 
Exports. 

COUNTRIES. 

Value of 
Imports. 

! Value of 
j Exports. 

1 

£ 


£. 

i £ 

150,802 | 

152,311 

Brought forward.>. 

8,421,401 

j 8,712,300 

710,757 | 

550,000 

Asiatic. 


| 

100,314 1 

273,807 

Turkey. 

20,805 

1 34,233 

i 

62,053 

Persia... 

203,505 

I Os,7 17 

l,«l!l,387 1 

23*4514 ! 

Khif-o . 

12,227 

j 10,357 

271,475 j 

303,440 ! 

[Kirghise. 

202,005 

i 201,457 

2,770,712 

4,010,021) 


71,128 

; 30,357 

548,215 j 

400,880 

! la-hkent.* . 

4D.HH1 

.... 

107,214 ; 

48,105 

[Kukliant. 

1,830 

1 42,583 

181,010 

107,180 

I China . 

325,007 

321,721 

4»S,1!W* 

401,247 

Other countries . 

1,705 

! 11,020 

t 800,314 

722,500 



- 

027,040 

400,050 

Total. 

• 0,370,702 

, 0,507,85? 

1 I'2,I5I 

1 18,084 



1 

' 8,121,101 

8,742,300 



1 


Number an<l Tonnage of Vessels with Cargoes and in Ballast, which entered and cleared 
at^he Ports of Russia in the Year 1830, and in each Year from 1830 to 1830. 


14 N T E R IS 1). 


CLEARED. 


\ v. v n s. 

VVith Cargoes. ! In Ballast. 

totaIm With Cargoes. J 

In Ballast. 

1 

TOTAL. 


1 

No. Tuns. No. 1 Tons. 

No. Tons. No 

Tons, j 

No. 

Tons. 

i 

t No. 

j Ton-*. 

lH3o.... 

2,311 341.012 3,583 ; 015,058 

5,801 080,270 6,001 

1,015,112 ; 

127 

11,032 

1 0,128 

j 1,020,741* 

18.10 ... 

2,402 400,100 2.188 j 400,-102 

1,500 815,502 4,305 

780.572 ! 

201 

41,277 

! 4,080 

1 833,840 

1837.... 

2,104 -417,210 1 2,700 i 521,312 

5,200 036,558 5,032 

803,520 i 

243 

43,800 

i 5,275 

1 037,320 

1838.... 

2,433 424 404 3,508 ' 050,338 

0,001 1,078,602 5,783 

1,030,148 j 

114 

20,1*2 

5,81)7 

1,050,032 

1830.... 

2,400 : 420,214 4,102 702,100 1 fi,0S8 1,221,380 1 0,275 

1,025,012 ' 

307 

57,004 

0,582 

1 184.0301 


Oi these vessels 057, of 82,05** tons, were Russiau. 


t Oi these vessels 1051, of 105,020 tons, wero Russian. 


Xl'MUEit of Vessels which cleared on Coasting Voyages from the Ports of Russia in the 
*Year 1830, and in each Year from 183(5 to 1839. 


In the Baltic. 


In the Black Sen. 



European and American. £ 

Sweden and Norway. 183,002 

Prussia. 411,052 

Denmark. 00,200 

The Sound. .... 

H ause Towns. 1 , 1 55,033 

Holland. 313.0H7 

Creat Britain ...t.. 3,122,025 

France. 031,000 

Spain nud Portugal. 201,700 

Italy. 205,107 

Austria. 507,001 

Turkey. 504,314 

America. 1,150,023 

Other countries.. 11,281 


Carried forward . 


Total exports 
Total imports . 


■ 1 8,501.4 73 1 8,550,471 

1830. 

. 76,824,969 rbls. 
56,318,668 „ 


1836. 

81,070,924 rbls. 
67,786,058 „ 


1837. 

75,767,188 rbls. 
71,930,622 „ 
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Official Account of tlie Russian Trade and Commerce in 1841, as compared 

with the Ten preceding Years. 

The following has been the value in silver roubles of the import and export 
trade of Russia during the year 1811: viz.— 

i Value of Exports. 

Exportation.— To Foreign countries . . 86,382,179 roubles. 

Finland . . . . 1,349,192 ,, 

Poland . . ' . '2,034,739 

Total . . . 89,760,110 ,,=.£14,480,017 

Value of Imports. 

To Foreign countries . . 79,429,490 roubles. 

.Finland . . . . 551,558 ,, , 

Poland. . . . 820,541 


Total. . . 80,801,589 ,. = £13,032,191 

Balance in favour of Russia . . 8.964,521 ,, 1,445,890 

During the three undermentioned years the total value of exports from Russia, 
has been as follows : 

1S;)8, 1839. 1840. 

To Foreign countries . . . 85,718,930 94,857,788 82,731,386 roubles. 

Finland .... 1,118,815 829,076 992,217 „ 

Poland .... 2,741,022 1,998,473 1,914,285 „ 


Total . . 89,578,767 97,685.337 85,637,888 

„ sterling £14,448,188 £15.755,699 £13,812,562 „ 

The above variations in value, will appear less striking if we deduct from 
them the value of the corn and flour, exported in each of the three years; which 
was— 

Total Vatic. 


In 1830: 
In 1836: 
In 1837: 
In 1838: 
In 1839: 
In 1840: 
In 1841: 


Wheat 3,946,821 tclietvs. ? 
Flour, &c. 471,887 roubles ) 
Wheat 1,677,039 tchetvs. ) 
Flour, Sec. 394,179 roubles S 
Wheat 2,685,807 tchetvs. j 
Flour, Sec. 610,882 roubles ) 
Wheat 3,269,543 tchetvs. ) 
Flour, &e. 661,199 roubles $ 

Wheat 4,754,743 tchetvs. ? 
Flour, &c. 1,038,134 roubles \ 


18,733,616 sil. roubles=£3,021,55l 


7,285,128 

11,122,850 

15,156,678 

25,217,027 


1,175,020 

1,794,008 

2,444,625 

4,067,262 


Wheat 1,411,497 tchetvs. 1 .., 

Flour, &c. 1,068,457 roubles l 14 ’ 026 ’ 41 ' 


2,262,325 


Wheat 
Flour, &c. 


1,765,236 tchetvs. ? 
785,482 roubles 5 


10,382,509 


1,674,598 


During the years from 1830 to 1841, both inclusive, the leading exports, 
from Russia to foreign countries, of raw produce and manufactures, have been as 
follow: « 


1. Brandy, fish (salted aud fresh), meat, fruits, honey, &c. 


Value. Value. 

In 1830 . . . 1,070,020 roubles = .£172,583 

, 1836 , . 1,256,950 „ 202,733 

1837 . . 1,191,610 „ 192,195 

1838 . . 1,023,475 „ 165,076 

1839 . . 1,107,733 „ 178,666 

1810 . . 970,564 „ 156,542 

1841 . . 1,108,603 „ 178,807 
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2. Cattle, skins, feathers, bark, &c. 


In 1830 

Value. 

. . . 2,029,893 roubles = 

. 3,708,726 „ 

Value. 

= £ 327,402 

1836 . 

598,181 

1837 

. . 3,313,976 „ 

534,512 

1838 . 

. 3,509,008 „ 

565,969 

1839 

. . 3,686,338 „ 

594,570 

• 1840. 

. 3,167,902 „• 

510,952 

1841 

. . 4,359,709 „ 

703,178 


3. Raw Produce—such as tlax and hemp, flax and hemp seed, oil, tallow, hides raw, wool, 
bristles, wood for building ani^eabinetmakers’ use, metals, &e. 


In 1830 


44,928,111 roubles = £ 7,246,409 


1836 ., . . 

57,927,472 „ 

9,665,721.. * 

1837 

49,545,569 „ 

7,991,220 

1838 . . . 

59,326,075 „ 

9,568,721 

1839 

58,183,638 „ 

9,384,457 

1840 . . . 

57,133,085 „ 

9,215,013 

• 1841 

59,773,354 „ 

9,640,863 

Voducts of Russian Factories—viz., cloths, cordage, woollen and cotton stufls, 
tallow candles, soap, and cloths, exported to China, 3ec. 

In 1830 . . 

4,998,611 roubles 

= £ 806,227 

1836 . . . 

6,846,128 „ 

1,104,214 

1837 . 

6,180,564 

996,865 

1838 . . . 

6,527,220 „ 

1,052,777 

1839 . 

6,501,046 „ 

1,048,555 

1840 . . . 

7,226,973 „ 

1,165,640 

1841 . 

10,259,209 „ 

1,654,711 

To the above figures may be added the value of merchandize passed 

of which was exported, 



In 1830*. 

566,735 roubles 

= £ 91,409 

1836 

. 384,568 „ 

62,027 

1837 . 

. 292,072 „ 

47,108 

1838 

. 176,474 

28,463 

1839 . 

. 212,006 „ 

34,194 

J 810 

. 206,447 ., 

33,298 

1841 . 

. 498,795 „ 

80,450 


It may be remarked that *the apparent insignificance of this branch of Rus¬ 
sian commerce, as compared with what it formerly has been, may be accounted 
for, by the great progress which the woollen and cotton manufactures of Russia 
have lately made: this trade is consequently now almost reduced to the transit 
of skins and furs, which are imported by the Russo-American Company from the 
north-west of America, to be afterwards exported to China. 

The total value of the export trade of Russia, with foreign countries—deduct¬ 
ing therefrom the value of the exports of corn and grain—will consequently 


stand thus during the undermentioned years : 

viz.— 

In 1830 . 

. 58,091,339 roubles 

= £ 9,369,570 

1836 

. 73,785,794 

99 

11,900,934 

1837 . 

. 64,415,767 

» 

10,389,640 

1838 

. 70,562,252 

99 

11,381,008 

1839 . 

. 69,640,761 

99 

11,232,380 

1840 ' . 

• 68,704,971 

99 

11,081,445 

1841 . 

. 75,999,670 

99 

12,258,011 
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The augmented value in 1841 is attributable to the greatly increasing trade 
with China; the quantity of tea forwarded from the latter country to Russia, in 
this year, being the largest on record, although the amount received during the 
preceding years was very considerable. 

The following figures exhibit the value of the imports of tea from China dur¬ 
ing the undermentioned years: • • < 


In 1830 . 

1836 . 

>5 • 

1837 . 


In 1838 

1839 . 

1840 

1841 . 


Total Value. 


Total 154,554 poods ) 

„ 161 cases J 

„ 169,229 poods j 

„ 79,455 packs S 

,, 135,809 poods j 

„ ^58,161 packs $ 

Tea in Cases. 


. 1,789,151 
. 2,463,745 
. 2,317,441 


. 2,015,789 l ids. = £ 325,127 

. . 2,295,339 „ 370,216 

. 2.366,522 „ 381,697 

. . 7,042,776 1,135,931 


silver roubles = £ 288,572 
„ 397,378 

„ 373,786 

Tea in Packages. 

134,238 rbls. =£21.651 
100.724 „ 16.245 

129,453 ., 20,879 

359,223 „ 57,9jl9 


The quantity of tea imported by Kiakhta, in 1S41, shows, as compared with tlic 
trade of the preceding year, an increased importation of 18,630 poods (5980 cwt.), 
and also an augmentation in the value, equal to 4,6/6,254 roubles, contrasted with 
that of the year 1810. The quantities imported by the Siberian frontier and the 
Caspian Sea, are comparatively trifling. 

The increasing value of the export trade with China, as regards articles of 
Russian production and manufacture, will be seen by the following statements 
for the same periods s viz.— 


Furs. Russian Leather, 

in 1838 . 740,290 rbls=£116,176 87,392 rbls. = £ 14,095 

1839 . 695,328 ., 112,149 80,503 „ 12,983 

1840 . 691,303 „ 111,500 75,654 „ 12,202 

1841 1,811,267 „ 292,140 214,974 ., 34,673 


I lilies ami Skins, various. 
101,804 rbls.= £ 16,420 
1J 5,772 „ 18,672 

114,229 .. 18,424 

219,605 „ 35,420 


Linens. Cottons. Woollens. 

In 1838 . 53,481 rbls.=£ 8,626 123,537 rbls.=,£ 19,925 801,497 rbls.=£' 129,273 

1839 . 58,916 „ 9,502 230,065 „ 37,107 984,200 „ 158,742 

1840 . 70,297 „ 11,338 263,109 „ 42,406 984,403 „ 158,742 

1841 . 185,356 „ 29,896 975,119 ., 157,277 1,282,401 „ 206,839 


Taking also into consideration, on the one hand, various other articles of 
Russian merchandize exported, and contrasting these with the value of silks, &c., 
imported from China, the advancing prosperity of the commerce between the two 
empires, is sufficiently manifest, during the above periods: the value of all other 
descriptions of Chinese produce, &c., imported by Kiakhta, where the commerce 
is entirely carried on by a system of barter (which therefore causes an equivalent 
exportation of Russian merchandize), may be considered as follows for the above 
years: viz.— 

In 1838 .. 2,227,182 rbls. =£359,223 

1839 . 2,474,421 „ . 399,100 

1840 . 2,493,669 „ 402,204 

1841 . 7,537,596 „ 1,215,741 
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It may be here remarked, that this increased activity in the commerce between 
Russia and Asia is by no means solely limited to the market of Kiakhta, but is 
equally carried on along the whole line of her eastern frontier; and cotton and 
woollen goods, hides, &c. &c., are forwarded across the Silurian frontier, for 
the steppes of the Kirghises and tlie distant countries of Central Asia, as well as 
by the Caucasian provinces and the*Caspian Sea, into Persia. 

The value of this increasing trade has been as follows during these years: viz— 


Iii 1838 . 

Exports. 

. 3,154,437 rbls. 

= £508,777 

Imports. 
6,015,254 rbls. 

= £970,202 

1839 

. 2,932,605 „ 

472,984 

5,995,909 

967,082 

1840 . 

« 3,515,130 „ 

566,956 

6,892,953 *„ 

1,111,766 

1841 

. 4,027,420 „ 

649,583 

7,555,827 „ 

1,218,681 


The cotton trade has especially derived great benefit from this growing com¬ 
merce : the value of the exports of cotton goods, in 1838, having amounted to 
only 931,356 roubles, whereas, in 1841, the value rose to 2,144,790 roubles. 

The exports of the principal articles of Russian produce and manufacture, to 
European markets, during 1830 and 1841, have been— 


llogs’ Bristles exported: 

73,629 poods 

Value. 


In 1830 

1,012,255 rbls. 

= £ 163,266 

» 1839 . . . 

86,786 „ 

1,706,131 „ 

275,182 

Ilemp exported: 

In 1830 

2,196,727 poods 

4,981,764 rbls. 

= .€803,510 

1836 . . . 

2,876,990 „ 

5,757,634 ,. 

928,650 

1837 

2,828,251 „ 

6,944,110 „ 

1,113,566 

1838 . . . 

3,210,221 „ 

8,226,937 „ 

1,326,925 

1839 - 

3,571,768 „ 

9,315,509 ,, 

1,502,501 

Flax exported: 

In 1830 . • . 

2,309,302 poods 

7,625,672 rbls. 

= £ 1,229,947 

1836 

3,002,996 „ 

10,143,935 „ 

1,636,118 

1837 . ■ . 

2,317,695 „ 

6,608,291 „ 

1,065,853 

1838 

3,413,712 

9,826,422 „ 

1,584,906 

1839 . . . 

2,234,826 „ 

6,776,166 „ 

1,044,543 

Tallow exported : 

In 1830 

4,091 ?544 poods 

10,99o,198 rbls. 

= £ 1,773,419 

1836 . . . 

3,931,400 „ 

14,462,687 „ 

2,332,691 

1837 

4,225,933 „ 

14,326,553 „ 

2,149,444 

1838 . . . 

3,947,749 „ 

15,589,075 „ 

2,514,367 

1839 

3,994,296 „ 

*15,306,370 „ 

2,468,769 

Linseed and Hempseed exported : 

• 


In 1830 . . . 

752,533 tchetverts 

4,544,257 rbls. 

= £ 732,944 

1836 

716,326 „ 

6,022,410 „ 

971,356 

1837 . . . 

863,591 „ 

5,614,872 „ 

905,624 

1838* 

1,007,484 „ 

6,921,040 „ 

1,116,296 

1839 . . . 

996,489 ,, 

6,988,292 „ 

1,127,144 

Leather (raw Hides) exported : 

. 1,555,932 rbls. 

• 

In 1830 

. • • • 

= £ 250,956 

1836 . 

. 

. 1,299,442 „ 

209,586 

1837 

. . . • 

. 542,3 1 o ,, 

87,480 

1838 . 

. • • • 

. 958,627 „ 

154,617 

1839 
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. 1,162,226 „ 

187,455 
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Quantities and Value of Russian Leather exported: 


In 1830 


In 1836 


In 1837 


In 1838 


In 1839 


. . . 69,312 poods J 

224,920 hides J 
Other descriptions 

‘ Total 

. . . 10.5,566 poods ) 

150,127 hide? J 
Other descriptions 

Total 

. . 91,122 poods ) 

• . 148,095 hides 5 

Other descriptions . 

Total 

. . . 67,830 poods > 

214,625 hides $ 
Other descriptions 

Total 

. . 102,503 poodsl 

205,243 hides J 
Other descriptions 


Wool exported: 
In 1830 

1836 . 

1837 

1838 . 

1839 


94,672 poods 
320,025 „ 
257,127 „ 
363,219 „ 
412,802 „ 


Value. 

. 945,963 rbls. 

. . 181,571 „ 

. 1,127,534 = £181,860 
. 1,181,846 rbls. 

. 333,428 „ 

. 1,513,274 = £244,399 

. . 797,689 rbls. 

. 24l),144 „ 

. . 1,037,833 = £ 167,392 

. 1,107,319 rbls. 

. . 179,656 „ 

. 1,286,975 =£207,576 
. 1,328,025 rbls. 

. . 191,392 „ 

_______________ f 

. 1,519,417 = £245,067 
Value. 

555,203 rbls. = £ 89,549 


Hemp 

Flax 

Tallow 

Linseed, &c. . 

Iron 
Copper. 

Russian hides . . 

Other hides (raw) 
Wool . . . 

Sailcloth 

Wood, for building. 
Potash . 


3,170,625 „ 
2,374,614 „ 
3,632,909 „ * 
4,333,761 „ 

In 1840. In 


. poods 3,043,765 
2,710,478 
. „ 3,925,053 

tchetverts 943,391 
. . poods 863,012 

131,94V) 
value in rbls. 1,413,070 
„ 1,801,032 

. , poods 290,521 
pieces 200,043 
value in rbls. 2,656,500 
. . poods 363,126 


, 511,391 

, 383,002 

, *■ 585,953 

, 698,993 

In 1841. 
2,518,159 
3,009,842 
3,736,104 
1,199,721 
953,626 
117,345 
1,538,191 
1,408,756 
436,181 
184,765 
2,397,998 
434,361 


Importation. —The import trade of Russia, during the year 1841, when 

compared with the three preceding years, offers the following results: 

« 

I.—Articles of Food—such as rice, sugar (raw excepted), coffee, tea, oil, wine, and 

foreign fruits. 

Value. 

In 1830 . . . 12,952,102 rbls. = £ 2,089,048 sterling. 

1836 . . . 16,137,484 „ 2,692,820 „ 

1837 • • . 16,542,083 „ 2,668,078 „ 
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In 1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 


Value. 

. 16,691,889 rbls. =£2,692,240 sterling. 
. 17,842,473 „ 2,877,818 „ 

. 21,793,832 „ 3,515,134 „ 

. 26,766,363 „ 4,317,155 „ 


-Raw Sugar (which may be separately viewed as an article of the first necessity for 
use in the Russian sugar-refineries). 


• 

Poods. • *Vulue. 


In 1830 

. . 1,347,400 9,465,332 rbls. = £1,527,311 sterling. 

1836 . 

. 1,367,674 7,892,086 „ 

1,272,594 „ 

1837 

. . 1,^98,303 9,727,669 „ 

1,565,753 „ 

1838 

. . 1,634,908 8,448,720 ,, 

1,362,700 „ 

1839 . 

. 1,594,207 7,076,657 „ 

lfl-f1,396 „ 

1840 

. . 1,810,869 7,835,387 „ 

1,263,772 „ 

1841 . 

. 1,714,394 6,935,494 „ 

1,118,628 ,, 

HI.—Various Merchandize—pearls and precious stones. 

books aud engravings, furs, 

% 

horses, and cattle, imported from Asia. 


Value. 


In 1830 

, 2, J 24,126 rbls. = £342,600 sterling. 

, 1836 

. . 4,022,883 „ 

648,852 „ 

1837 

. 4,395,309 „ 

708,920 „ 

1838 

. . 4,275,142 „ 

689,539 

1839 

. 4,533,905 „ 

731,275 „ 

, 1840 

. . 4,558,514 „ 

i 35,247 ,, 

1841 

. 5,555,286 „ 

896,013 „ 

IV.—Articles, the Produce of Foreign Manufactories—viz 

, silks, aud cotton and woollen 


stuffs, Ac. 



Value. 


In 1830 

. 10,270,594 rbls. = 

£1,656,545 sterling. 

1836* 

. . 11,304,482 „ 

1,823,303 „ 

1837 

. 12.683,316 „ 

2,045,696 „ 

1838 

. . 12,971,806 „ 

2,092,226 „ 

1839 

. 13,449,745 ,. 

2,169,313 „ 

. 1840 

. . 15,205,472 „ 

2,452,495 

1841 

. 14,874,286 „ 

2,399,078 „ 

V.—Raw Materials to 

be used in Russian Manufactories- 

—viz., cotton raw, and cotton 


yarvs, raw silk, dyestuffs, &c. 



Value. 


In 1830 

. 18,699,995 rbls. = 

£3,016,128 sterling. 

1836 

. . 27,449,054 

4,427,266 „ 

1837 

. 27,332,116 „ 

4,408,405 „ 

1838 

. . . 27,306,267 „ 

4,404,204 „ 

1839 

. 27,090,809 „ 

4,369,484 „ 

1840 

. . 27,332,387 „ 

4,408,449 „ 

1841 

. 25,298,061 „ 

4,080,332 „ 


In the total of importations for the last year, may be reckoned—raw cotton, 
314,000 poods; cotton yarn, 560,799 poods; 11,224 poods of rawkilk; and 
26,380 poods of wool ; as well as dyestuffs to a value of 5,771>013 silver roubles. 

The total value of merchandize imported from foreign countries into Russia, 
during the undermentioned years, was. 

Value. 

In 1830 . . . 56,318,668 rbls. = £9,083,655 sterling. 

1836 . . . 67,786,058 „ 10,933,073 „ 

1837 . . . 71,930,622 „ 11,601,713 „ 
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Value. 

In 1838 . . . 69,693,824 rbls. == £11,240,939 sterling. 

1839 . . . 69,993,589 „ 11,289,288 „ 

1840 . . . 76,726,111 „ 12,407,437 „ 

1841 . . . 79,429,490 „ 12,811,208 „ 

The imports of bullion are not included 'in the above returns, but in 1841, 
the value of that exported amounted^ to 4,023,728 roubles; and the imports of 
the same, to 9,347>867 roubles. 


Wool trade .—The quantities of wool exported from Russia, have been as follows during 
the undermentioned periods : viz.— , 

• Poods. 

From 1800 to 1813 average amount exported . ... 19,713 

a- i ono 1 off i*?o 


1814 to 1823 
1824 to 1833 
1834 to 1837 
1838 to 1841 


35,173 

111,546 

300,100 

375,680 


Or, in detail: 


nxroiiTEn. mroitTEo. ; uxi-ortko. i mi-outer. 


In 1822... 

Poods. 
.. 18,850.. 

By European By Asiatic 
Frontier. Frontier. 
.unknown. .unknown 

111 1832... 

I’oods. 
.. 190,899. 

By European 
Frontier. 

By .Vsiati 
Frontier 
. 1,372 

1823... 

.. 18,243.. 

. 13,235... 95 

1833... 

..297,937. 

. 2,339. 

. 4,801 

1824... 

.. 34,355. 

.18,703... 3 

1834... 

.. 281,450. 

. 2,007. 

. 12,451 

1H25... 

.. 117,700. 

.a,388... 372 

1835... 

.. 341,799. 


. 5,199 

182G... 

.. 03,292. 

.10,720... 323 

1830... 

.. 320,025 


. 3,241 

1827... 

.. 87,811. 

.11,047... 051 

1837... 

.. 257,127 


. 4,958 

1828... 

.. 38,038. 

. 3,052... 359 

1838... 

.. 303,219. 

. .3,201. 

. 5,028 

1823... 

.. 23,444. 

. 5,289... 788 

1839... 

.. 412,802 

. 0,101. 

. 0,085 

1830... 

.. 94,072. 

. 1.019... 505 

1840... 

.. 290.521. 

. 7,408. 

. 4,595 

1831... 

.. 1 GO,573. 

. 2,715... 85 

1841... 

.. 430,181. 

. 8,791. 

. 9,031 


It was not until 1831, that the exportation of wool became an object of great import¬ 
ance; previously to that year (with the exception of 1825) the quantities exported did not 
reach 100,000 poods. Since 1831, the increased exportation has been most rapid, having 
become threefold greater in 1841, than at the former period. The value of the 436,000 
poods exported iu the latter year, was 4,430,000 silver roubles. 

Eug-land takes annually above one quarter of the total exports from Russian ports ; and 
the great increase in this branch of commerce between the two countries, may he seen from 
the following figures : 


WOOL KXI-OISTKU TO ENGLAND. 


Foods. 

Between 1814 and 1818 an average annual quantity of . . . 5,640 

1833 and 1836 „ ... 75,720 

1837 and 1841 ’ „ ... 126,716 

The exports to France and Belgium have not been at all considerable, although those to 
France are increasing. 

The quantities sent to Prussia have been steadily augmenting as follows : 

1,’oods. 

Between 1833 and 1837 average quantity . . ... 4,970 

* In 1838 „ .... 13,057 

1839 „ . 23,528 

1840 „ .... 27,770 

1841 „ .51,417 

The importation to the Austrian territories has been, 

Poods. 

Between 1833 and 1836 ....... 54,286 

1837 and 1841 . 65,359 
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NAVIGATION IN 1841. 


The General Navigation has been rather less active in 1841, than during the 
preceding year:— 

Ships with Cargoes. Tons. 

The total number of Arrivals in all tlje Ports of the Empire, being *. 2596 452,760 

Ditto in ballast. 2174 410,164 

Total . . . 4770 862,924 

Ships with Cargoes. Tons. 

The number of Vessels which departed from Russian Ports, during ) . roo 
1841, being . . . *. \ 819,232 

Ditto . in ballast.. _ • 312 58,046 

Total . . . 4894 877,278 

With respect to Steam Navigation, there have been 82 arrivals at St. Peters¬ 
burg,*/. e. from Lubec, Stockholm, London, and Havre:— 27 voyages have been 
made in the Black Sea, between Odessa and Constantinople, as well as 54 be¬ 
tween the former of these cities and the southern shore of the Crimea. 

The Coasting Trade in the North Sea has been more active this year, 
although it has somewhat diminished in the Black Sea; in the trade of the 
former, 2007 vessels have been occupied, and 5275 in the latter. 


CUSTOMS DUTIES. 

Roubles. Cop. 
26,543,066 67 
124,981 91 

173,448 31 
545,997 99 

27,387,494 88 

The expenses of collecting which amounted to 7 j per cent upon the general 
receipt. 


Total amount of Customs Duties 
Duty on Salt, from the lakes in the Crimea . 
Warehouse charges* .... 
Additional Duties levied in various cities 


C IIA PTER XI. 

TRADE OF THE SKA FORTS OF RUSSIA QN THE WHITE SEA. 

Archangel. —The greater part of the province of Archangel, which in 
extent exceeds double the surface of the United Kingdom, is a country of almost 
perpetual Aerility. The southern parts are covered with fir-forest, marshes, 
swamps, barrens, and poor pastures, except along parts of the Dvpna where 
cattle are fed, and the calves sent to St. Petersburg. Some hemp, flax, and a little 
rye are raised in the southern districts, and coarse linen is woven and some cord¬ 
age is made, by the inhabitants. Fishing, hunting, ship-building, preparing tar, 
making mats, tanning leather, cutting wood and floating it down to Archangel, 
constitute the principal, occupations of the people. The town of Archangel is 
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chiefly built of wood, and is situated about 30 miles above the mouth of the 
Dwina. The entrance to this river is interrupted, for large vessels, by a bar, over 
which vessels drawing more than 14 feet of water cannot pass. Larger ships 
take on board, or discharge a great part of their cargo without this bar. There 
is at Archangel a • sugar refinery, royal dockyard, some shipyards for building 
merchant-ships and coasting vessels, rope-walks, &c. The population does 
not exceed 24,000 inhabitants. Th& produce shipped at this port is carried 
down the Dwina and its branches, chiefly from the province of Vologda, and 
floated down on rafts, or in boats which are afterwards broken up. The trade 
of Archangel extends as far. as Siberia, and along the coasts of the White Sea, 
east and west. As far back as 1G55, the exports amounted to 600,000 roubles. 
The annual average exports, to England alone, amounted, for each of the ten 
years 1691 to 1700, to 112,210/., and the imports to 58,881/. 

The Dwina is connected by canals with the Wolga and Neva, and although 
the port of Archangel is frozen up for nearly nine months, this outlet is of great 
importance. The following extracts from an official account drawn up in 1§40, 
will be found interesting, as bearing upon the trade of Archangel and the White 
Sea: 

“ As regards the district bordering tlio White Sea, it has, since the annexation of Fin¬ 
land, been the policy of the Russian government to direct all its energies to Finmarketi. The 
whole population of 40,000 to 50,000 inhabitants are more or less seamen, and 10,000 to 
12,000 actively engaged on the coasts of Finniark. The government, to attain this object, has 
given them facilities only possessed by merchants of the first guild: the commercial community 
in Russia being divided into three classes, each with peculiar privileges. The first, the 
most enlarged, possesses the right of importing and exporting, and selliiig in the towns and 
interior ; the seeorid class cannot import or export except through the medium of the first 
class, and the third class are now mere local retailers. To encourage the peasantry of the 
district of which the towns of Kola, Kaudalaska, Keni, Suma, Soroka, Skuja, and several 
large villages, on the coast of the gulf of Kaudalax stand pre-eminent, the privileges of 
the first class were granted to them, with some few exceptions, on condition of their carrying 
on the fisheries—besides those situated on the gulf of Kaudalaska, Mezen on the opposite 
side, Onega, and the monks of the celebrated monastery of Solovetski, on the White Sea, 
fit out considerable numbers of vessels, for the Whale shore, and between 500 and 600 craf't of 
one description or another; 200 to 300 of which proceed as far as Finniark : a navigation of 
some difficulty late in the year, and although they cannot be called able seamen, to use a 
nautical phrase, they have “ their sailors! leys aboard,” are daring and active, daily improv¬ 
ing, and must be viewed as a formidable body. In other respects Russia has but few re¬ 
sources in the White Sea: every thing, except timber, planks, pitch, and tar, arc drawn from 
the interior, but at a cheaper rate than even at St. Petersburg, there being natural water 
communication, by the Dwina and Wolga, with the exception of about 30 miles of a 
canal, all the way to the Black Sea. 

“ They have generally two or three men-of-war on the stocks at Archangef. Last sum¬ 
mer one seventy-four, the Revision, and two large transports were launched ; and they 
have generally a body of 5000 to 6000 seamen stationed at Archangel and the neighbourhood, 
and have their magazines well filled with horses and provisions. There is no other arsenal 
either naval or military in the White Sea, except at Archangel; but there are public gra¬ 
naries at Keni, Kola, and Mezen. 

“ The White Sea being closed up so many months in the year, it never can be of much 
benefit as a maritime part of the empire : her sole endeavours therefore, now are, to make 
the inhabitants of the coast seamen, accustomed to the shores and fisheries of Finmark; so 
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that when the opportunity oceurs there will bo no difficulty in colonising her new acquisi¬ 
tion, and drawing seamen from that source. Another, a collateral proof if 1 may so call 
it, of»her views in the north, is a road which is now constructing along the borders of the 
White Sea through Keni to Tornea, from whence the communication to the coast of Nor¬ 
way is easy. A party of sixteen Russian engineers, were the whole of last summer survey¬ 
ing the “ terrain ” to the northward of JTomea, fording the rivers and extending their sur¬ 
veys as far as to the Norwegian frontiers. The same party resume their labours this 
summer ajid are to proceed north toward^ Fimrmrjv. 

“ There are other causes of a more natural and simple character which will assist Russia 
materially in carrying her views into effect: that is to say, the nature of the trade itself and 
the relative situation of Finmark and its present dependency on the Russians in the White 
Sea for their supplies ; which theTtussian cabinet have contrived to consolidate in a treaty 
concluded last year, and which is to remain in force for ten years, and by which she haS 
acquired immunities afld exemptions possessed by no other power. In 1809 the Finlanders 
were transferred to Russia, and that they' are still far from satisfied with their position, is 
evident from the circumstance that it became necessary in 1831 to disband six regiments that 
were recruited there, and the fortresses were then all garrisoned by Russian troops. The 
Finlanders are nearly all Lutherans, accustomed to direct their own affairs, and in civilized 
habits superior to the Russians ; they have few sympathies alike, and seldom intermarry. 
By an ukase dated June, 1831, they' are deprived of the privileges guaranteed to them in 
1809*; still it is but justice to say that their condition hitherto lias been as favourable as 
when under the Swedish dynasty. It has been the policy of Russia with regard to this px-o- 
vince to attach all the authorities and the clergy by giving them double pay, besides various 
exemptions from impositions they were formerly subject to.” 

0 

TRADE OF ARCHANGEL. 

The extent of the navigation and trade, and the products exported and im¬ 
ported during the last 120 years will appear in the following tables : 


Account of the Navigation, Imports, and Exports to and from Archangel during the 

Years 1724 to 1804 inclusive. 


Years. 

Ships 

arrived. 

Ships 

sailed. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Years. 

Ships 

arrived. 

Ships 

sailed. 

Imports. 

Exports. 




roubles. 

roubles. 




roubles. 

roubles. 




/"no account of} 


1770 

126 

126 

317,713 

1,410,288 

1724 

23 

22 

) these years in f 

164,110 

1780 

131 

143 

321,398 

1,474,592 

1725 

23 

21 

} the custom- Y 

110,070 

1785 

95 

101 

411,718 

1 553,999 




Chouse. j 


1786 


137 

533,517 

1,6(51,833 

172(3 

29 

30 

31,t03 

247,025 

1787 


127 

440,605 

1,671,020 

1727 

45 

48 

137,841 

384,337 

1788 


121 

540,505 

1,687,111 

1728 

41 

43 

135,353 

300,069 

1789 

118 

127 

900,480 

2,373,303 

1720 

34 

28 

144,769 

330,012 

KM 

102 

104 

923,141 

1,844,414 

1730 

41 

43 

108,779 

288,252 

1791 

146 

146 

808,615 

1,872,064 

1735 

00 

60 

100,153 

388,088 

1792 

Mj. 

147 

980,651 

2,335,834 

1740 

113 

120 

94,704 

570,955 

1793 

110 

109 

460,708 

2,525,198 

1741 

96 

102 

157,581 

570,145 

1794 

202 

207 

070,388 

2,411,846 

1742 

50 

52 

414,032 

411,250 

1795 

J20 

124 

822,461 

2,799,680 

1743 

54 

50 

281,324 

300,769 

1796 

162 

165 

581,643 

4,088,007 

1744 

30 

33 

132,007 

273,681 

1797 

105 

104 

614,762 

2,450,922 

1747 

30 

31 

76 927 

230.101 

1798 

131 


640,892 

2,521,425 

1750 

a > . 

49 

178,954 

310,492 

1799 

127 




1755 

48 

48 

100,889 

351,255 

■ l-MM 

147 




1700 

32 

37 

177,325 

530,800 

1802 

225 

HP "IH 

546,882 

4,492,836 

1705 

70 

82 

300,216 

094,232 

1803 

209 


502,477 ♦ 

2,090,600 

1770 

68 

72 

330,420 

878,773 

iKW 

115 


388,474 

1,072,129 

1771 

144 

140 

250,482 

1,416,079 



mm 
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Russia 


Total of the principal Articles exported from Archangel in the following \ ears. 


YEARS. I 1795 I 1790 | 1797 I 1798 I 1799 I 1800 


ARTICLES. 



Tallow.. . .poods 

Iron.do. 

Hemp.do. 

Flax. do. 

Bristles.do. 

Potashes.flo. 

Cordage. do. 

Train-oil.do. 

Linseed ditto.do. 

Wheat.....chctverts 

Linseed.do 

Harley. do. 

Rye. do. 

Oats.do. 

Tar.barrels 

Pitch. do. 

Mats. pieces 

Deals. do. 

Timber.do. 

Tongues.do. 

S lileloth. do. 

Uavensduck.do. 

Flems.do. 

Crash.arshines 

Diaper.do. 

Linen...do. 

— printed.do. 


Exported from Archangel to France, 1802. 
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Principal Exports from Archangel in 1804. 


PORTS. 

Rye. 

Wheat. 

Linseed. 

Tar. 

Tallow. 

Hemp. 

Flax. 

Potash. 

Iron. 

London ........... 

Lisbon. 

Liverpool. 

Leith. 

Amsterdam. 

Tonningen. 

Bergen.«. 

Rotterdam. 

Dordrecht.. 

Barcelona. 

Embden. 

Hull. 

Rochester......... 

Ayr. 

Chatham. 

Yarmouth. 

Montrose. 

Cork. 

Lynn Regis. 

Newcastle. 

Copenhagen. 

Portsmouth. 

Dundee .. 

chetwerts. 

’*5 

40,574 

2,430 

1,821 

2,<i90 

70 

•;;; • 

144 

chetwerts 

8,649 

17,272 

710 

8,012 

400 

chetwerts. 

25,551 

980 

15,525 

”*14 

#.193 

3,140 

000 

barrels. 
5,408 
1,323 
2,828 
1,589 
2,740 
1,385 
• 650 

710 

35 

8,933 

3,578 

750 

4,750 

740 

500 

600 

817 

1,000 

430 

2,050 

400 

V.082 

1,130 

2,400 

130 


poods. 

10,283 

70 

1,251 

3,118 

959 

502 

983 

303 

1,147 

318 

308 

3,901 

poods. 

3,343 

2JS6 

608 

264 

1,080 

4.723 
730 

poods. 

”475 

poods. 

1000 

1800 

1206 

Antwerp.. 

Stonehaven.. 

Plymouth. 

Sundry Porta on the 
Continent. 

Total. 

47,734 

35,043 

48,003 

47,483 

103,119 

22,563 

13,444 

475 

4009 

POUTS. 

Bristles. 

Candles. 

Hides. 

l 


Mats. 

Deals and 
Battens. 

Cordage. 

Tongues. 


poods. 

poods. 

poods. 

casks. 

poods. 

pieces. 


poods. 

pnods. 

London . 

709 

.... 

.... 

2536 


154,230 

7,070 

.... 

11,189 

Lisbon. 

3*2 

12 

. r _ t 

300 


5,050 




Liverpool. 

.... 

.... 

.... 

325 


53,100 

1,308 

100 


Leith. 


.... 




11,700 




Amsterdam. 

1503 

.... 

3505 

797 


151,001 

304 



Tonningen. 

307 

4484 

90 

30 

8,327 

99,079 

_ 

2090 

1,000 

Bergen. 




30 


300 

50 



Rotterdam. 




00 


12,464 




Dordrecht.. 




5 


3,000 




Barcelona. 

_ 


.... 

150 

.... 

1,743 

197 



Embden. 

.... 

40 

.... 

200 

970 

47,700 




Hull. 

101 









Rochester. 





800 

414 



Ayr. 

.... 

_ 




1,500 




Cork. 




200 


3,000 




Dundee. 




30 


4,000 




Leghorn.. 

.... 


372 



400 

201 



Antwerp. 

255 


.... 

610 

484 

15,200 

2,040 



Sundry Ports on 










the Continent.... 

.... 

3269 

.... 

80 

24,394 

34,275 

.... 

1380 


Total. 

2900 

Bins 

4036 

6353 

34,175 

033,062 

13,762 

3570 

14,389 


Goods remaining over at Archangel at the End. of the Shipping Season in 1804. 


Rye. 


57,000 

15,000 

15,000 

500 

200,000 

57,000 

28,000 



5,000 

Linseed. 




Wheat. 




40,000 

540,000 

200 

Oat.. 




Iron. 




Pitch.. 




Train-oil. 






Trade of the White Sea in 1796 and 1802. 


PORTS. 

YEARS. 

Ships 

Arrived. 

Ships 

Sailed. 

Experts. 

Imports. 

Duty of 
Customs. 



163 

1 

108 

2 

roubles. 

5,146,602 

4,568 

roubles. 

666,743 

roubles. 

210,005 

263 




164 

170 

5,151,170 

066,743 

210,328 


230 

240 

4,790 017 

340,732 ] 



3 u 
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RUSSIA 


In IS0‘2 about \“70 vessels were employed to bring produce, as coasters, dc. In the 
IVhite Sea 281 vessels are stated to have been engaged in fishing. 


Values in English Money of the total Imports and Exports, also those by Bri¬ 
tish Suhjects, nt Archangel, during the following dears: viz. 

v ________—---__ 


fears. 

1 

j Ships. 

Total Imports. 

British 

Ships. 

British Imports. 

Total Exports. 

Exports by Britisli 
Subjects. 


i 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1807 


07,114 


11,882 

369,790 

142,044 

1808 


90,808 


r 

230,195 


1809 


482,012 



641,247 


1810 

i ... 

’ ft 65,231 



710,lt>5 


1811 

i ... 

1 817,563 


140,368 

530,300 


1812 

i ••• 

580,872 


125,759 

705,972 

■ 

1813 


346,844 


80,967 

477,070 

' - ■ . 

1814 


59,845 


7,268 

471,657 

150,954 

1815 


i 112,953 


24,055 

719,047 

233,801 

1820 

234 

j 64,740 

186 

8.251 

344,118 

9i;j4i 

182ft 

j 22ft 

34,148 

190 

40 

298,604 

133,921 

1830 

j 470 

i 47,227 

342 

896 

532,452 

181,118 

1835 

283 

i 42,033 

227 

347 

471,849 

253,836 


Navigation and Trade of Archangel and Onega during the Year 1837, exclusive of the 

Fisheries and Coasting- Trade. 


ARRIVED. j DEPARTED. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Vessels. 

! i 

! Tonnage. ! 

j : 

Crews. 

. . ! 

Value of j 
Cargoes, j 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

1 

j Crews. 

Value of 
; Ciirgots. 

1 


; , 


£■ I 




I £ 

British.] 

Russian. 

247 

19 

j 40,076 

1 7,130 i 

2253 j 

320 

25,808 , 

5,001 ] 

258 

55,328 

2-150 

1 301,088 

Dutch. 

11 

j 1,802 1 

112 ] 

1,878 ! 

25 

4,300 

2*6 

j 20,603 

All others. 

13 

j 1,972 1 

119 

740 | 


1,002 

67 

| 9,134 

Total 1 . 

ONEGA. 

British. 

200 

1 60,000 ! 

! 2803 

33,187 

290 

60,600 

2803 

| 310,725 

22 

j 6631 

358 ; 

C no r 

22 j 

6031 

358 

1 15,023 

French . 

2 

| 620 i 

37 

l cargo.J j 

* 1 

t,20 

37 

* 1,280 

Total.j 

21 

i 7*151 i 

305 I 

1 

21 ! 

7251 

305 

! 10.903 


Navigation and Trade of Archangel and Onega duipng the Year 1838, exclusive of the 

Fisheries and Coasting Trade. 





ARRIVED. 


DEPARTED. 

fiESCRlPTION. 


€ 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 



246 

51,210 

6,781 

3,472 

2,605 

1,736 

1,204 

788 

2258 

£ 

10,114 

246 

51,219 

6,521 

3,472 

2258 

£ 

353,558 

30,852 

33,725 

10,862 

17,578 

6,012 



20 

300 

5,006 

1,078 

10 

287 



23 

171 

23 

171 






2,605 

1,736 

1,204 

788 

348 




11 


30 

11 





77 






3 






...» 

25 












3 

447 

26 


3 

447 

20 

1*809 







1 



2,009 



















ONJtGA. 



















432 

16 

.... 

1 

432 

16 

779 

Total. 

2b 

6443 

262 

• • • > 

25 

6443 

262 

14,484 
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Amount of exports by tliis list from Archangel is, in sterling, 481,071?.; whereas in the 
statement of the quantities in a separate return, the amount is 501,958?., this arises from 
the gxports in coasting vessels, chiefly to Norway, having been included in the latter 
return. Of the difference, 18,750?. is for rye flour alone. 

Extract. —“ The imports are generally limited to the town and neighbourhood. 
Sugar forms an exception to this rule, there are only two sugar refineries in the town, and 
they have a drawback granted them of 2\ roubles currency per pood (equal, at 12s. per 
rouble, a»d Sfilbs. English per pood, to 7». 9 \d. £er cwt.), on all the refined sugar they deli¬ 
ver. But for this drawback this branch of import would also necessarily fall off, as much of 
the refined sugar is sent to the interior towns trading with Archangel, whose supply would 
otherwise be drawn from St. Peteigburg. The only expedient which seems adapted to throw 
some life into the import trade, is a partial drawback of the duties imposed on the various 
articles of importation,of foreign manufactures, the consumption is so trifling and precarious, 
that all the wants are supplied from St. Petersburg. 

The export trade shows a larger amount, being 501,958?. against 393,006?. last year. 
Holland has taken more than usual of linseed and rye. The stocks of goods remaining 
here on the spot, after the close of navigation, is rarely very great, as the native merchants 
who bi*ng the articles to the port regulate themselves as to quantity by the demand in 
winter, and being moreover, with few exceptions, not rich, the amount of goods they bring 
down depends upon the advances made to them by the exporting houses during the winter, 
when their purchases are made in the interior. The transport by water, except in very 
small craft, being only practicable on the first opening of the rivers in spring. In this 
wav, at least two-thirds of the amount of the trade may be said to be on foreign capital.”— 
Archannel, 3lst December, 1838. 


Navigation and Trade of Archangel and Onega for 1839. 


D I£ S C 11 I I* T 1 0 N. 

• 

1 

| 

ARRIVE I). 


UEFA R TED. 

i 

| Vessel*. 

1 Tounage. 

Crews. 

Value of 

Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tonuage. 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 



i 


£ 1 





£ 

British . 

282 

! 50.730 

2596 

1,400 1 




r 

503,800 

Riiftitiau. 

22 

! 7,471 

,123 

16.336 ; 





58,445 

Dutch . 

la 

! 1,800 

!»S 






14,166 

Prussian..... 

id 

3,701 

145 

(10 





30,141 

Hanse Towns. 

M 

«,134 

152 

2,316 





16,05 

Mecklenburg. 

11 

1 ,0.58 

99 


} The 

same as 

arrived. 


15,941 

Oldenburg. 

1 

KM 

9 

. „ 





819 

Frenrh . 

2 

SKI 

20 






2,741 

Belgian. 

1 

'430 

10 






1,590 

Danish . 

1 

I 400 

9 






1,420 

Norwegian . 

i 

143 

9 

220 





409 


304 

74,720 

3172 

20,122 

361 

74,720 

3472 

645,827 

0 NF.UA. 










British . 

8 

1916 

92 

ballast 

8 

1046 

92 


4.723 


The total amount of exports is 671,022?. including coasting vessels. 

Compared with 1838, the exportation this year from Archangel presents an increase of 
about 170,000?. The increase principally occurred in the articles of corn, hemp, and flax. 
Coni will not, however, form so important a feature in the exports for 1840, on account of 
the partial fait Are of the crops in many of the districts, whence it is brought to Archangel. 

The exports from Onega, are deals, battens, and deal ends. 

The average number of days which the navigation of Archangel is open, has been for 
the last 40 years, 190 days. The greatest number was 214 days, in 1836, and the least 
number 159, in 1824. The earliest arrival from the ocean has been twice, by British ves¬ 
sels, on the 1st of May, and the latest departure has been one, on the 20th of October, by a 
Danish vessel. 
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Navigation and Trade of Archangel and Onega during the year 1840. 




ARRIV ED. 



DEPARTED. 

i 

DESCRIPTION. 

0 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

British. 

Russian .. 

Mecklenburg. 

Dutch.. 

Danse Towns. 

.Hanoverian. 

Prussian. 

Oldenburg. 

Norwegian . 

French ... 

American. 

Swedish .. 

Danish .. ... 

-8 

49,483 

4,406 

2,264 

1,838 

560 

350 

348 

258 

265 

183 

116 

100 

113 

2200 
i 220 

*28 

86 

37 

17 

15 

13 

10 

8 

7 

8 

8 

£ 

3,707 
t 13,263 

*45 

150 

4,701 • 
385 

1*,210 

585 

256 

19 

14 

12 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

49,483 

4,785 

2,264 

1,838 

560 

350 

348 

258 

195 

183 

t 116 
160 
113 

2200 

24 J. 

128 

80 

37 

17 

J5 

13 

14 

8 

7 

8 

8 

£ 

455,239 

42,403 

19,209 

12,089 

4,253 

2,007 

3.713 

2,133 

586 

2,025 

974 

2,115 

470 

Total. 

310 

60,341 

2850 

24,055 

317 

60,653 

2876 

547,612 

ONEGA. 

British. 

0 

1379 

50 

nope 

« 

1370 

56 

21 

Russian. 


715 

25 



715 

25 


Total. 

7 

20U4 

Hi 


7 

2094 

81_ 

4&02 


Tliis return does not include the Russian coasters from Norway, 72 in number, which 
imported 16,900/. value of fish, and by which were shipped to Norway, 25,900/. value of 
goods, chiefly rye flour, and rye. 


Countries for which Shipping sailed from Archangel, and to 


which the Ships entered 


belonged, diming the Year 1841. 


COUNTRIES. 

.SAILED. 

P 1, * G S ENTERED. 


ships. 

tons. 


tons. 

Great Britain. 

193 

38,931 


34,542 

Holland. 

341 

6,014 

12 

1,936 

Hanover. 



n 

1,187 

Hanseatic Towns. 

8 

1,573 

4 

657 

Mecklenburg. 



8 

1,170 

Belgium. 

4 

4’8 



Prussia. 



4 

952 

Italy. : 

2 

314 



Norway. 

] 

70 

2 

330 

Denmark.j 



I 

14(41 

America. ! 

i 

152 

1 

152 

Russi i .; 



23 

0,490 

T.,t»l. 

215 ! 

47,552 ! 

244 

47,182 


Quantities and Value of the several Articles of Merchandize imported into Archangel 


in the Year 1841. 


Countries from! 
whence im - j 
ported. 

1 

Coffee. | 

Fur. 

Fish. 

Fruit. 

Lead. 

Oil. 

Sugar. 

Wine. 

Champagne. 

i 

Other 

Articles. 

Total 

Value in £ 
Sterling. 


cwt.l 

£ ! 

£ 

£ 

L £ 


£ 

cwt.l 

£ 

cwt. 

£ 

gall«. I 

£ 

bittls. | 

£ 

£ 


Great Britain A 

111 

3" 




305 

315 


7147 

12,419 

EMSJ 

hob! 

.. | 


656 

15,810 

Hanse Towns.. 

82 

240 



340 







12,048 

1452 

2500 1 


90 

2,785 

Holland. 










., 


100 

11 

1 


37 

48 

Norway, in 


















Russian coast- 


















frig-vessels.. • 

.. [ 


8686 


25 

_ 


32 

121 

.. 


iH 


1 


558 

20,750 

America ...... j 

114 

320 


j 11,270 

32 


•• 


•• 

760 

1,380 

1 3,530 1 

341 

1 



2,435 



590 

8680 


Mm 

305 

315 

385 

1136 

7907 


26,706 

2972 

2500 

657 

1 1733 1 

41 828 
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A Comparative Statement of the Exports from the Port of Archangel in 1840 and 1841. 


ARTICLES. 

EXPORTS TO ALL COUNTRIES. 

In 1810. 

In 1841. 

* 

Difference in 1841. 

% 1 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

| Less. 

More. 



% 

£ * 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Linseed. 

... on*. 

51,fi77 

01,502 

70,721 

143,263 

.... 

51,671 

Oats. 

■. do 

01,447 

62,184 

22,717 

12,081 

49,203 


Wheat. 

.. do. 

11,401 

10,550 

6,777 

12,264 

7.280 


Rye. 

. do. 

3,416 

3,3- i 8 

3,020 

3,451 

.... 

63 

Flax . 

. .tons 

3.0-14 

152,118 

4,050 

158,478 

.... 

6,060 

Flax, tow. 

.. do 

• 4,520 

56,580 

V37 

63,672 

.... 

7,092 

Hemp. 

. . do. 

*30 

6,154 

ms 

(i.ao.i 

.... 

74'Ar 

llcmp, tow. 

.. do. 

36 

510 



510 


Tallow.A .. ., 

.. do. 

373 

16,301 

346 


1,036 


Potatoes. 

.. do. 

47 

041 



921 


1 ron. 

.. do. 

1*4 

2,169 

253 

2,«>30 


767 

Train-oil. 

.. do. 

640 

14,795 

584 

14,028 

767 


Cordage. 

.. do. 



02 

2,743 

.... 

2,713 

Kye flour. 

.. do. 

4,870 

22,607 

2,482 

19,544 

3,063 


Candles. 

. .rwt. 

403 

1,000 

1.010 

2,603 

.... 

1,603 

Beef an® pork. 

.. do. 

4,665 

5,018 

5,171 

6,033 

.... 

1,015 

Butter. 

.. do. 

.... 


408 

1,164 

.... 

1,104 

Bristles. 

.. do. 



40 

1,124 


1,1*4 

Tar. 

>arrel» 

118,470 

54,297 

86,265 

47,445 

6,852 


Pitch .. 

•. do. 

10,283 

16,867 

13,017 

14,534 

2,333 


Hides. 

pieces 



9,210 

11,212 

.... 

11,212 

Mats. 

do. 

1,103,201 

28,685 

600,577 

21,254 

7,431 


Heals, standard. 

• -doz. 

23,384 

12,507 

17,744 

13,748 

__ 

1,181 

Other articles. 



5,989 


2,035 

3,054 


Total. 



573,594 

.... ! 

575,780 i 

84,256 

86,441 


i 


EXPORTS TO CiREAT BRITAIN. 


ARTICLES. 

1 

In 1840. 

In 1841. 

Difference in 1811. 

Quantities, j 

Value. | 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Less. 

[ More. 



1 i 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1 ,inneed. 


! 40,029 | 

08,650 

42,015 

79,556 


10,906 

Oats. 


I 01,44(1 

62,179 

22,717 

12,981 

19,198 


Wheat. 


J 11,404 

19,550 

6,777 

12,261 

7.286 


Flax. 


3,940 

152,266 

4,034 

157,853 

.... 

5,587 

Flax, tow. 


1 2,520 

56,580 

2,737 

63 672 

.... 

7,092 

Hemp. 


151 

3,862 

158 

5,489 


1,627 

Hemp, tow. 


30 

510 

.... 

.... 

510 


Tallow. 


| 373 

16,301 

292 

12,121 

4,1*0 


Iron . 

.do. 

168 

1,972 

228 

2 691 

. . ., 

719 

Caudles. 


29 

74 

48 

124 

.... 

59 

Beef and pork . 

.do. 

4,627 

4,978 

5,450 

6,010 


1,032 

lUtttrr. 

.do. 


.... 

468 

1.164 

.... 

1,161 

Bristles. 


> .... 


46 

1,124 


1,121 

Tar. 

•.. barrels 

104,015 

47 678 

78,073 

42 940 

4,738 


Pitch. 


4,162 

3,641 

2,919 

3,096 

545 


Mats. 

-pieces 

817,772 

21,262 

508,185 

16,144 

5,118 


Deals, standard. 


23.188 

12,453 

10,925 

13,113 


660 

Other articles. 



3,983 

.... 

830 

.1,153 


Tutu!. 


1 

475,03*1 


431,172 

74,728 

29,961 


REPORT ON THE TRADE OF ARCHANGEL IN 1841. 

“ Tire import trade remains in the same state, being confined in a great measure to 
the articles required for local consumption ; of these the principal is raw sugar, for supply¬ 
ing the only refinery in the town ; a considerable portion of the refined sugar is sent hence 
to the interior. 

“ The coasting traders bring fish, furs, some salt, and other articles from Norway, which 
are afterwards sent to various inland towns. Thera are no factories in this neighbourhood, 
therefore articles used for manufactures are not required, nor is there a population to con¬ 
sume foreign articles, which are looked upon as luxuries. 

“ The export trade shows a gross amount of about 2000/. more than that ot 1840, 
which was nearly 100,000/. less than in 1839. 
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“ The articles which varied most, were linseed, oats, and wheat—of the former (linseed) 
there is an increase of 52,000/., of which 11,000/. to Great Britain, and 40,000/. to 
Holland; whilst there is a decrease in oats of 49,000/.,—so much less being exported to 
to Great Britain,—and also in wheat of 7000/. 

“ The trade with Great Britain, compared with that of IS40, has been— 


British Ships employed. 

In 1841 . 178 ships. 

1840 . 256 „ * 


"Amount of Exports to Great Britain. 
In 1841 . .193 ships. .4431,172 

* 1840 . . 266 „ 475,939 


Less in 1841 


78 ships. 


Less in 1841 


73 ships. £’44,767 


. “ The falling oil’in the number of the British ships employed, may bo attributed chiefly 

to the diminished exportation of corn to Great Britain, there bei%g only 29,500 quar¬ 
ters against 103,000 quarters in. 1840; which, calculating an average of 1500 quarters 
to a cargo, would have required 50 more ships. And of tar there was 26,000 barrels 
less exported than last year, which would require, say 18 more ships. And of mats, the 
difference is about 309,000 pieces less than in 1840, say 12 more ships. Total 80. ( 

“ Tlie increase of linseed to Great Britain is more in sterling amount than in quantity, 
owing to the high prices prevalent during this year. 

“ Several large orders for wheat were sent out hither from Great Britain in summer, and 
the exportation of this grain would have been considerable, had not the peculiar uncertainty 
of the English markets deterred the Russians from laying in stocks in the interior during 
winter, to come down in the spring ; as in summer (after the swelling of the rivers, on the 
melting of the snows, has subsided) goods cannot lie brought down to this port to any extent. 

“ The exportation of linseed from Archangel is more influenced by the demand for Hol¬ 
land than formerly. 

“Rye is dear in the interior, but will he brought hither to answer the regular demand 
for Norway, and the consumption of the government of Archangel. 

“ Hemp is brought down chiefly to supply the dockyards here. 

“ Deals, owing to the continued restrictions of the forest laws, are nearly neglected ; 
they formerly employed about, 80 to 100 ships, instead of seven or eight as of late years. 
The government is turning its attention 1o the falling off in this branch of trade. 

“ The production and consumption of tar is also affected by the increased excise duties, 
which raised the price here from about 7s. per barrel to 10s. and I Is.; the exportation lias 
also decreased in consequence.”— Archangel, 31s/ December, 1841. 


Amount of Exportation and Importation at the Port of Archangel in 1841. 


1 M I* O Jl T A T I O N. 


X 1> O IIT A TI O N. 


By British subject* 
„ other foreigners* 
„ native Russians 

Total 


i* silver ro’ibles. ■ 

£ 

silver roubles. 

£ 

.i '■«»* 

28 3 


177,054 


20,705 

2,180,574 

303,420 


20,7 50 

208,182 

31,6‘J7 


41,8*28 

3,451,080 

875,780 


The total value exported to Great Britain was 431,172/. ; Holland, 76,804/.; Han¬ 
seatic Towns, 30,590/.; Belgium, 9150/.; Italy, 2024/.; in 1 ship and VI1 coasters to 
Norway, jy,026Z.; to America, 2014. Total, 575,780/. sterling. 


* Foreigners by birth, but Russian subjects by naturalization. 
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Trade and Navigation of Archangel and Onega in 1842. 


• 


ARRIVED. 



DEPARTED. 


DESCRI PTION. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. I Value of 
j Cargoes. 


153 

• 

31,704 

1407 

£ 

801 

153 

31,704 

1 

1407 

£ 

305,823 


14 

3,334 

183 

12,598 

14 

3,331 

185 

42,222 

22,218 


21 

3,032 . 

149 * 

203 

2 1 

3,032 

149 

Hanoverian. 

rt 

1,012 

57 


8 

1,012 

57 

12,313 

Mecklenburg . 

5 

873 

48 

.... 

5 

¥73 

48 

19,523 


4 

898 

37 


4 

898 

37 

12,073 

Hanseatic ....». 

3 

438 

29 

2,430 

3 

438 

29 

4,302 


1 

111 

8 

58 

1 

111 

8 

2,513 

Norwegian. 

1 

• 104 

9 


1 

104 

9 

905 

Oldenburg. 

1 

100 

7 


1 

100 

7 

1,552 

American. 

1 

115 

8 

2,228 

1 

11# 

8 

1,085 

Total . 

21‘2 

j 41721 

| um 

18,384 

212 

41,721 

1941 

427,789 

ONEGA. 

20 

0051 



20 

0951 


17,000 

Russian . 

1 

403 



I 

403 


850 

Norwe^aa . 

4 

1231 



4 

1231 


1,850 

Total . 

31 

i msw 

1 .... 

•••• 

' 31 

8519 


19,700 


Arrivals. —Of the 153 British arrivals 1 vessel had fruit, oil, and wine, 1 books and 
1 coals : 150 were in ballast. 

Departures. —Of the 153 British departures 12 had wheat, mats, and deals, 33 lin¬ 
seed, oats, Ac. ; 32 tar, pitch, candles, &e. ; 29 oats, wheat, mats ; 4 mats, deals, and tow ; 
32 flax, tow, &c.; 2 tallow and deals ; 1 beef, &e.; 2 tow, &c. 

Three British vessels were wrecked on the White Sea. 

Ooasting Trade and Fisheries of the White and Arctic Seas. —The inhabitants of 
the different settlements of Russia, on the White and Arctic Seas, and near the mouths 
of the rivers falling into those seas—viz., those of Mezeu, at the mouth of the river Mezen; 
of Archangel and Kliolmogory, on the Dwina; of Ouna, Pouchlacta, Onega, Koucb, 
and Keni ; and of the gulf of Kandalask and Kola, in Russian Lapland, are very generally 
engaged in a coasting trade and in the fisheries. Their vessels are rudely constructed 
and rigged: yet they navigate those seas during boisterous seasons with extraordinary 
intrepidity, and they are seldom lost or wrecked. They carry on the fisheries chiefly on 
the coast of Swedish Finmark ; a country extending from Varanger Fiord, in longitude 
31 deg. E., and 70 deg. N. latitude ; theuce west to the north cape of Europe, in longi¬ 
tude 25 deg. 50 min. E., and latitude 71 deg. 20 min. N., and thence west and south 
along the Atlautie, to the confines of Finmark. Above 300 Russian vessels resort to these 
fisheries, and return before winter to the Russian ports of the White and Arctic Seas. 
For an account of the fisheries of Finmark, see Norway hereafter. 


CHAPTER XU. 

NAVIGATION AND TRADE OF RUSSIAN PORTS IN THE BALTIC. 

In the,year 1558 the English first opened a trade to Russia by the gulf of 
Finland; and four years afterwards we find that the King of Poland threatened 
Queen Elizabeth of England with his resentment, if she suffered her subjects to 
continue it. The trade with Reval, Narva, and Riga, was carried on long be¬ 
fore the building of St. Petersburg, which port afterwards drew the principal part 
of the Russian trade thither; for, during the year in which the piles were driving 
into the marsh, on which was laid the foundation of St. Petersburg, 292 ships 
with cargoes sailed from the port of Riga. 
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The navigation of the-Baltic Sea is always closed during the winter, and its 
navigation is rendered dangerous by tempestuous weather some time before the 
winter closes the ports. 

The navigation of the Baltic ports is open and shut nearly as follows: 


OlV.N 

At Revel in the month of 
Riga „ 

Fernau „ 

Arcnsburg „ 

Hapsal „ 

Baltic I’ort 
Narva „ 

Cronstadt and ) „ 

St. Petersburg j ' )r , 
Wyburg „ 

Fredericks! uim „ 


February or March 
March or April 
February or ApVil 
February or March 
February or March 
February or March 
April 
April 
sometimes May 
April 
April 


At Reval in the month of November or Dec. 


Riga 
l’emau 
Arcnshurg 
Hapsal 
Baltic Fort 
Narva • 
Cronstadt and \ 
St. Petersburg J 
Wyburg 
Frederieksham 


October or Nov. 
November‘or Dec. 
November or Dec. 
November or Dec. 
November or Dec. 
October or Nov. 

October or Nov. 


October 

October 


or Nov. 
or Nov. 


Excepting Reval, the whole of the ports are more or less dangerous for the 
loading and landing of goods. Between St. Petersburg and Cronstadt thWe are 
frequent accidents. From Narva, into the roads, there is but little danger; and 
the same remark applies to Riga. 

Betwixt the years 1773 and 1777 the gross amount of the trade of Russia by 
the Baltic Sea is stated—imports, 10,790,918 roubles; exports, 14,724,(510 roubles. 

In 1788, when the French had the benefit of a treaty, and the English none, 
the proportion of this trade with Great Britain and that of all other nations. 


was— 

Exported. 

To and from the British dominions . . 10,088.489 

„ all other nations . . . . 16,089,521 


Roubles 26,172,010 

In 1794. Exported. 

With Great, Britain ..... 16,125,744 

„ all other nations .... 17,275,927 


Roubles 33,401,671 

t 


Imported. 

1,423,070 

16,460,458 


. 17,883,528 

Imported. 

. . 3,399,520 

. 15,646,189 


19,045,709 


In the year 1795 Courland came under Russian dominion, and its revenues 
were added to those of the empire. 


Compakison of the Trade of Russia, in the Baltic, in the Years 1797 and 1802. 


1797. 

Ships 

Arrived. 

Ships 

Sailed. 

| Imports. 

Exports. 

Customs. 

Frederieksham. 

25 

24 

20,503 

62,623 

7,821 

Wyburg . 

83 

80 

95,149 

154,131 

24,653 

St. Petersburg...l 

887 

611 

19,374,(14 

32,213,909 

3,141,019 

Cronstadt.... i 

.. 

. . 

., 

237,001 

7,348 

Narva. 

107 

107 

121,006 

520,776 

60,751 

Reval. 

118 

85 

1,505,719 

359,535 

207,773 

Hapsal. 

5 

4 

12,530 

9,090 

2,485 

Pern ail. 

112 

104 

932,800 

729,697 

239,095 

Arensburg-. 

22 

29 

30,266 

111,678 

10,647 

Riga. 

864 

878 

2,490,540 

10,412,383 

844,121 

Windau. 

53 

46 

99,774 

209,993 

22,143 

Liebau... 

265 

268 

904,422 

1,825,621 

222,951 


2541 

2472 

25,592,829 

40,940,443 

4,790307 

In 1802, were. 

2768 

2032 


46,817,134 
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In the year 1802 there arrived, in all the ports of Russia in the Baltic, vessels of die 
following States and Nations. 


SHIPS. 

ARRIVED. 


* A I 

L E D. 


Laden. 

Lastage. 

Unladen. 

Lastage. 

Laden. 

Lastage. 

Unladen. 

Lastage. 


t;o 

3,432 

* 34 

2,914 

98 

6,124 

2 

65 


308 

32,802 

515 

49,234 

758 

7flJ)72 

39 



31 

2,032 

155 

17,137 

171 

18,540 

12 

006 


2 22 

0,058 

210 

11,275 

424 

20,400 


150 

7,414 

100 

10,867 

336 

18,005 


313 


133 

00,550 

253 

19,873 

379 

29,943 

4 


152 

7,585 

13 

1,322 

140 

8,304 

1 

54 . 

Rofltnc. 

23 

881 

20 

1,124 

38 

1,753 

1 

48 

Hamburg.» 

« 

061 

13 

1,183 

23 

*,091 



Bremen. 

12 

028 

23 

1,575 

33 

2,307 




7 

724 

7 

604 

14 

1,218 



Spanish . 

7 

519 



6 

404 



Portuguese. 

8 

478 

.. 


8 




American. 

37 

3,381 

20 

2,738 

61 

6,205 


05 

Mecklenburg . 

5 

288 

63 

3,(530 

72 

4,189 

1 

Oldenburg. 

4 

261 

20 

1,047 

23 

1,200 



Papenburg. 

n 

341 

15 

658 

18 

902 



Munster. 

l 

38 

« 

1,020 

26 

1,867 



Total. 

1187 

81,035 

1581 

127,111 

2032 

200,921 

0» 

4814 


Account of the Coasting Trade of Russian Porta in the Baltic for the Year 1802. 


] FOR TRANSPORT, j FOR FISH ISO. 

| Vessels. 

Lastage. : Vessel?. 

Lastage. 

Russian. 531 

English .! 12 

Swedish. 4 

Danish. 8 

Prussian. 2 

Lnbec ...f...j 3 

Bremen. 1 

Hamburg. 2 

Papenburg.1 1 

Oldenburg. j l 

25,044 | 

1,011 

195 

238 

06 

143 

50 No r 

198 

84 

35 

eturns. 

Total..1 565 

27,072 | 


State of the Trade of Russia, by the Baltic, in the Year 1802. 


IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN ClOODS. 


Necessaries of Life. 

Wine. 

Brandy, ruin, &c. 

All corn, rice, and grits 

Sugar. 

Coffee. 

Cheese . 

Spices . 

Nuts . 

Meat. 

Fish .*. 

Butter . 

Salt . 

Honey . 

Tea . 

Fresh fruit . 

Preserved ditto . 

pried ditto, and berries 

Vinegar. 

Mustard .. 

Oysters. 


Worth in Roubles. 

. 2,001,577 

. 90,056 

. 159,802 

. 4,831,311 

. 992,138 

. 110,373 

. 259,682 

. 207,476 

. 6,445 

. 588,138 

.. 3,040 

. 1,318,641 

. 686 

. 1,489 

. 363,008 

. 34,869 

. 213,889 

. 61,592 

. 40,562 

. 39,821 


Total 


EXPORTATION OF RUSSIAN GOODS. 
Necessaries of Life. Worth in Roubles. 

Corn brandy. 163,340 

Wheat and rye flour . 97,032 

Wliea* .'.. 1,318,745 


Rye . 

Barley . 

Oats . 

Other grain 

Beer . 

Meat . 

Fish . 

Butter . 

Salt . 

Honey . 

Caviare. 


4,041,227 

978,107 

194,585 

13,241 

1,510 

88,661 

587 

77,625 

308 

1,079 

64,961 


Total . 7,041,008 


VOI,. II 


11,330,595 I 

3 x 
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IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN GOODS. 

Worth in Roubles. 


Brought over.11,330,505 

Metals and Haw Materials. 

Gold in foreign coin . 719,623 

Silver ditto .. 3,030,661 

Silver in bars . 250,115 

Copper . 16,109 

Tin . 227J179 

Lead . 176,699 

Steel . 16,863 

Spelter . 126,451 

Quicksilver . 22,174 

Cotton . 254,185 

•Silk .,. 450,870 

Hair and wool. 22,170 

Colours. 2,493,789 

Sandal wood. 276,255 

Tobacco. 128,600 

Turpentine . 412,658 j 

Furs . 183,839 ( 

Frankincense . 40,129 I 

Resin. 83,343 j 

Borax, tartar, aqua-fortis, &c. 235,344 ! 

Apothecaries’ drugs . 219,714 I 

Cnwrought wood. 100,558 j 

Sugar . 326,082 I 

Juice of fruit . 53,640 •! 

Soap . 7,270 ! 

Sulphur . 11,776 j 

Sweet-scented and mineral water. 36,048 | 

Cork . 83,62o : 

Orange and lemon peel . 16,o7o j 

Chamois skins. 21,451 i 

Coals. 48,055 | 

Ironplate or tinplates . 172,045 j 

Marble and stone. 65,555 


Total metals and raw materials... 10,329,646 


EXPORTATION OF RUSSIAN GOODS. 

Worth in Roubles. 


Brought over.7,011,008 

Metals and Raw Materials. 

Copper . 16,112 

Iron . 3,741,928 

Her»p . 9,059,159 

Flax . 5,583,479 

Wmt . 219,515 

Linseed . 276,479 

Tobacco . 57,742 

Hempseed oil . 1,492,240 

P«rs . 216,749 

Pitch of alPkinds. 70,412 

Resin . 6,035 

Potashes .». 801,121 

Chamois and dressed leather. 1,655,139 

Timber. 1,142,840 

Tallow . 8,712,240 

Fat. 82,077 

Soap . 43,602 

Raw hides. ' 66,094 

Feathers . 79,496 

Horse manes. 56,624 

Hops .69,187 

Other articles . 575,587 


Total metals and raw materials... 34,023,857 


Imports of Foreign Manufactures. 


Cotton goods. 3,169,042 : 

Linen ditto . 169,713 • 

Silk ditto . 480,861 j 

■Woollen ditto . 5,810,557 

Toys. 83,144 

Gold and silver vessels . 100,309 

Iron manufactures . 294,468 

Pins . 38,274 

Wrought leather. 8,565 

Pictures . 43,871 

Statues and ancient ornaments. • 59,331 

Writing-paper. 55,949 

China, earthen, and crystal ware. 218,932 

Mathematical instruments. 183,908 

Musical ditto . 79,845 

Plate glass. 4,651 

Printed books . 101,641 

Chimney-pots . 26,385 

House and tabic clocks . 23,706 

Razors .f. . 7,981 


Total foreign manufactures... 10 , 961,133 

Living animals. 5,439 

Precious stones . 12,170 

Miscellaneous articles. 344,435 


Exports.—Russian Manufactures. 

Sailcloth . 

Flemish linen . 

Ravensduck . 

Coarse and fine linen . 

Flaxen ealimanenes. 

Chest cams and printed linen. 

Tablecloths and napkins. 

Commodes, bureaus, and other domes¬ 
tic furniture . 

Tanned leather. 

Yufts. 

Clothes and linen. 

Mats . 

Felts . 

Ropes and cordage .. 

Candles. 

Iron manufactures and vessels . 

Copper ware.*. 


670,175 

745,472 

1,544,218 

247,217 

119,488 

5,331 

113,728 


16,593 

198,970 

1,090,966 

23,921 

4,409 

400 

582,847 

221,593 

4,173 

219 


Total foreign manufactures... 5,589,720 

Living animals... 2 g 

Miscellaneous articles . 262,521 


Grand Total of imports 


32,983,418 


Grand Total of exports. 


46,917,134 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

TRADE OK* ST. PETERSBURG. 

St. Petersburg lies at the mouth of the Neva, upon its several branches, 
just as it falls into the gulf of Finland, or rather the estuary of Cronstadt. After 
the long winter aniihated scenes of business commence : ships are then arriving 
in fleets from abroad, and rude long barks are dropping down the Neva from 
the interior, loaded with the produce of the country. 

Tlfbse loaded with hemp and flax generally go direct to one of the warehouses 
appointed for their reception, where they are unloaded. The barks discharge into 
the warehouses, where the hemp and flax are bracked into the following different 
descriptions: 

Hemp is packed into bundles of clean, outshot, pass, and coddle. Flax is 
packed into what are called bobbins (12 heads, 9 heads, and heads), and shipped 
off in'galliots to be carried down to Cronstadt, or stored in the warehouse. 

The tallow, hempseed and linseed oil, have warehouses purposely allotted to 
them, and brack solely for those articles. Tallow consists of three sorts, called 
yellow', white candle, and soap. 

Linseed and grain generally remain above the city, in the barks which carried 
those articles down the Neva, until sold or shipped off. 

Although these articles generally come down by water, yet, in winter, when 
the sledge roads commence, all sorts of goods are brought by that conveyance; 
sometimes hemp or flax from Novogorod j peltry, wax, and less bulky articles 
generally by that conveyance. * 

Cronstadt, which is the port of St. Petersburg, stands on a small island in 
the middle of the gulf of Finland, about twenty English miles below St. Peters¬ 
burg : the port is on the south-east side, from whence there is a constant com¬ 
munication with the opposite shore. Population during summer, and including 
those employed on the river, about 45,000. The houses, except about 180 stone 
buildings, chiefly belonging to the government, are constructed of wood. 

At Cronstadt, which is strongly fortifled, are the principal dockyards of 
Russia. The merchant-ships have a haven particularly allotted for them, which 
will contain 600 ships, distinct from that for the men-of-war. Although the docks 
communicate with each other no intercourse is suffered, unless any vessel requires 
such repairs as renders it necessary for her to go into the royal docks. 

It has a naval hospital w'ith 2500 beds; a school for pilots, in the Italian 
palace, which formerly belonged to, and was inhabited for some time by, Prince 
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Menchikoff. Two great canals divide tlie town; the first, that of Peter the 
Great, nearly half a mile long and 30 yards broad, lined with mason-work, 
communicates with a dock walled with granite, and capable of containing for 
repairs 10 ships of the line. The second, Catherine’s canal, leads to the com¬ 
mercial port, and is chiefly used for landing purposes. The Imperial Port will 
accommodate 35 ships of the line an& sevcr&l smaller ships of war. Mbst ships 
load and unload at Cronstadt, and merchandize is conveyed to and from St. 
Petersburg in lighters. 

. There are gopd regulations observed on the merchants’ quay for the shipping, 
and they are very well accommodated. * 

The carrying trade betwixt St. Petersburg and Cronstadt, by water, is safe; 
it however sometimes happens that strong westerly winds will prevent the 
river craft working down, and over the bar 

Vessels not drawing more than feet water proceed up to the city, there 
being little more than this depth of water on the bar. During a long continuance 
of easterly winds, the water becomes much lower than usual, and with strong 
continued westerly winds (in autumn in particular), the water will rise suddenly 
very high, and cause considerable damage both at Cronstadt and St. Petersburg. 

Men of war built at the dockyards of the latter city, are floated down over the 
bar by means of camels, or floating machines constructed for that purpose. We 
have heard it stated, by scientific men in the service of Russia, that the w'ater 
might be deepened at, comparatively, little expense over the, bar above Cron¬ 
stadt, so far as to allow" large ships, with their cargoes, to ascend to and descend 
from St. Petersburg. The reason given for not deepening the water over the bar 
was, that it would be injurious to those now employed loading and unloading 
ships at Cronstadt. 

Great Britain has a consul-general at Cronstadt; likewise a factory, to re¬ 
gulate all affairs relating to the British trade. ‘ 

The merchants settle certain rates of charges amongst themselves, to he paid 
on all merchandize, for defraying _the expenses of the establishments. Goods 
are usually sold on credit, anil Russian produce is often paid for in advance. 

The charges agreed to by the merchants of St. Petersburg, are as follows:—Commission 
on sales and purchases, 2 per cent; Extra charge on all goods, 1 per cent; Commission and 
extra charges for goods delivered up, 2 percent; Brokerage on sales and purchases, 4 per 
cent; Commission on freight per ton, 60 copees; Stamps, % per cent; Charges on duty paid 
inwards, 4 per cent; Charges paid outwards, 4 per cent; Commission for collecting freight, 
or average, inwards, 3 per cent; Commission for procuring freight outwards, 2 per cent; 
For clearances, 40 roubles; Dues to be paid to tbe Church, 10 roubles each vessel; 
Clearing of ships, of or under 25 lasts, 40 roubles each ; 25 to 50 lasts, 60 roubles each; 
50 to 75 lasts, 80 roubles each; 75 to 100 lasts, 100 roubles each; 100 to 150 lasts, 150 
roubles each; 150 lasts or upwards, 200 roubles each. 

For port regulations and police, see general and special regulations which are annexed 
to the general tariff of Russia. 
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Declared Value of the Exports from, and Imports into, St. Petersburg, duriug the Years 

1774 to 180-1. 


YEARS. 

Exports. 

ii 

Imports. 

Good*. 

Imports. 
Gold and Silver. 

Revenue of 
Customs. 


roubles. 

roubles. 




2,479,050 

2,030,337 




. 3,184,322'' 

2,912,242 




3,451,383 

3,220,023 




4,550,000 

3,321,875 




5,885,243 

5,459,522 




8,299,584 

0,892,833 




12,900,000 

8,040,000 




10,941,128 

8,050,379 




12,954,410 

9,582,352 




11,407,347 

12,1104,4S2 




10,098,797 

11,074,120 




12 911,513 

12,172,345 




13,497,045 

10,033,785 




13,359,993 

11,775,577 

25,075 

3,337,420 


10,080,7 99 

15 501,553 

414,742 

3,010,00() 


20,351,937 

15,474,390 

350,555 

4,035,743 


21,735,003 

15,371,105 

245,898 

3,897,866 


21,041,779 

22,904,018 

.... 

4,064,355 


20,010,097 

25,140,031 

100,968 

4,514,745 


22,224,331 

22,114,025 

818,750 

4,109,074 


23,757,954 

14,580,569 


2,795,941* 


25,505,707 

21,711,170 

243,210 

2,972,101 


31,707,952 

23,019,175 

204,300 

3,229,005 


37,110,333 

20,355,890 

290,790 

3,504,643 


32,450,911 

19,300,059 

874,492 

3,149,077 


30,552,470 

20,175,007 

891,156 

4,210,325 


38,109,921 

19,290,778 

.... 

4.084,184 

1800. 

32,255,351 

17,308,180 

2,702,755 

4/331,500 

1801... A.. 

3 l,110,OyG 

24,082,250 

2.901,868 



30,391,774 

21,550,379 

1 187,944 



31,893,082 

21,838,902 

1,007,510 

7,079,396 


29,505,001 

20,856,109 


6,972,520 


The exchange ranged during the above period at from Is. Id., the lowest, to 3s. 2 d. the highest value of the 
rouble. 

* The falling off of the customs, in 1703, was owing to the general prohibition of articles of import in that year ; 
the trade l>y land with China being begun : particularly in the article of tea, the diminution of customs was great : 
to the trade opening in th« Black Sea, and to the importation of goods, paying duty ad valorem , being removed chiefly 
to Heval and i'ernau, on account of their being entered at those places at an inferior value. 

The real value of the imports may be estimated at 10 per cent more, and the exports at 10 per cent less than as 
rated, about that time. Fur contraband trade and jewels may be reckoned three or four millions mere. 


Value of the Goods exported and imported at St. Petersburg by Merchants, 
&c., of different Nations, in 1800. 


• 

| 

Value of 


M E n C IIA N T S. 

j... 


— 



j Imports. 


Exports. 



! roubles. 

cop. 

roubles. 

cop. 

Russian . 

. 10 370,247 

08 

11,310,851 

431 

British. 

. 21,0.51,195 

* 7 

5,647,692 

61* 

Imperial . 

. 41,478 

.*>5 

19,090 

0 

Danish. 

. 268,114 

70 

69,655 

0 

Mecklenburg. 

. 220 

0 



Portuguese . 

. 239,813 

2.5 

153,055 

75 

Italian. 

. ! 1,554 

0 

400 

0 

Swedish . 

., 105,690 

26 

720 

0 

Sundry passengers. 

. 15,567 

91 

55.941 

3 

Shipmasters ... 

. 1 181,472 

78J 

80,774 

25J 


i 32.255,354 

50 J 

17,308,180 

111 


In the year 1800 there arrived at St. Petersburg and Cronstadt 842 ships, of which 
4.73 were British, 22 Russian, 84 Hanseatic, 25 American, 84 Danish, 76' Prussian, 34 
Rostockers, 13 various countries, 448 were in ballast, 225 loaded, and 139 partly loaded, 
exclusive of 103 British ships, which were seized by the Russian government, 21 of the 
arrivals wintered at Cronstadt and St. Petersburg. 
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Ships cleared, and principal Articles exported from St. Petersburg, from the \car 1787 

to 1794. 


1 Year* 1787 


1789 1790 


ARTICLES. British 394 542 400 a 5l7 525 006 542 533 

0,1 P * Foryn. 358 402 377 415 513 355 335 417 


Hemp, clean .. 

— Odtehrit. 

'-. hali'-clean .• 

— coditle. 

l'lax, 12 heads 



Hemp oil 


291, 

* Linseed exported with it. 


Of the above 394 British ships, in 1787, the cargoes consisted of 1,586,088 poods, 
or 25,176 tons of iron ; 1,050,222 poods of hemp; 359,303 poods of flax ; and 1,352,925 
pieces of deal. 

Of the above number there were 121 ships sailed for the port of London, 63 for Hull, 
26 for Liverpool, 12 for Bristol, 6 for Newcastle, 3 for Whitehaven, 2 for Chester, 2 for 
Lancaster, 33 for Leith, 16 for Dundee, 13 for Grangemouth, 3 for Borrqwstowness, 3 for 
Arbroath, 3 for Aberdeen, 13 for Greenock, 1 for Glasgow, 11 for Dublin, 6 for Cork, 
5 for Newry, and 3 for Londonderry. ‘ 

Value of Goods imported and exported by Merchants and other Persons, at 


St. Petersburg, in 1804. 


MERCHANTS. 


Value of Goods. 


Austrian 


■HI 


Imported. 


roubles. 

12,930,662 

7,335,995 

5,569 

983 

15,756 

122,332 

235,923 

70,287 

138,663 


20,856,169 


Exported. 


roubles. 

10,443,646 

18,616,^17 

513 


N.B. The official and mercantile values do not agree exactly in the amount, though pretty 
nearly. This is in consequence of the one being ranged according to places, and the other according 
to the mercantile houses, and of small transactions being overlooked in each. 
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Suits cleared, and principal Articles exported from St. Petersburg, from the Year 1796 

to 1805. 
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Quantities of Russian Produce and Merchandize exported from St. Peters¬ 
burg by British Ships, and by American and other Foreign Ships, during 
the Year 1804. 
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Exclusive of the foregoing articles there were shipped from St. Petersburg 
in 1804, by ships (not British) to foreign countries, the following articles, the 
exportation of which were then either prohibited to be admitted, or hot de¬ 
manded in the English market: viz.— 


Cast iron. 


1,415 

Madder. 

...floods 

98 [ Down. 

•poods 

12 

Iron anchors. 


27 

Sandal wood. 

... do. 

507 Quilts. 

.pieces 

10 

Copper. 

. (lo. 

79G 

Dye wood*.. 

do. 

2,425 Pelt. 

, do. 

224 

Wax candles. 

. do. 

375 

Castoreum. 

.... 6Ih. 

■ Watch coats. 

. do. 

48 



159,336 


... lb. 


. do. 

10 

Olive oil. 


’ r.fi 

Tea. 

.... do. 

50 Oxen horns. 

. do. 

86,500 

Train-oil. 

. do. 

19,746 

Cotton. 

... do. 

3 Ditto bones. 

. do. 

62,000 

Sole leather. 

. do. 

17,045 

Catskins 


Locks. 

. do. 

300 



228 





300 

Pitch. 

.... do. 

876 

Ditto muff's.. 


1 Mountain fox skins. 

1,042 

Camel-hair. 


92 

Sable muffs. 


11 Ditto tails . 


15 

Brimstone. 

. do. 

10 

I litto tippets. 


26 1 Hare sacks. 


7 

Sausages. 


48 

Ditto skins. 


7 | Squirrel ditto. 


42 

Liquorice. 


31 

Ermine-skins .... 


1,180 ; Ditto tails. 


150,000 

Tobacco. 


5,727 

Ditto sacks. 


2 ; Calmook-Tooloops. 


11 

Aniseed. 


126 

fron lied steads.... 


2 L i Lamb ditto. 


12 

Caraway-seed.... 

.... do. 

1,694 

Masts and spars. 


82 j Paper bangings .... 


1,536 

Wonnseed. 

. do. 

196 I 

Balks. 


132 ; Napkins. 

.pieces 

620 

Pepper . 

.... do. 

174 

Sofas . 


13 j Bleached linen. 

..arsln 

12,331 

Gallnuts. 

. do. 

37 j 

Chairs . 


48 1 Ditto striped and 



Alum. 

.... do. 

329 l 

Morocco leather. 


51 | printed.. 


12,867 

Steel. 

.... do. 

63 

Wolfskins . 


4 | Warm shoes. 

..pairs 

30 

Sal ammoniac ... 

. do. 

26 Ditto pelisses. 


6 ; French wine. 

bottles 

1,000 

Vitriol. 

. do. 

5: 
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State of the Exports from St. Petersburg to France, according to the Custom-house Books ai 

St. Petersburg, from 1772 to 1S0.5. 


, Yearn. 


ARTICLES. 


[Ships. 


Iroii'iu barn.pd*. 

Hemp, clean.do. 

— outshot.. ..do. 

— half-cluan.do 

Flax, 12-head do. 
—- 9 & 0 hd. do. 
Ininulass ... .do. 
Bristles.do. 


Wax.do. 


Tallow.do. 

Floras.pcs. 

Raven duck .do. 

Saihloth.... do. 

Deals.doz. 

HBreaking ..pcs. 
Potashes .. .pds. 
Wheat.... chefs 
Hempcodille.pd 

Cordage.do. 

Horsehair .. .do. 

Hempseed oildo. 

Linseed oil...do. 

Mats.pcs. 

Horse-tail*., .do. 


1772 

1773 

1782 

1783 

1784 

1785 

1786 

i7H7 

1788 

1789 

ItftP 

1791 

j 1707 

1793 

1802 

1803 

46 

| 80 

*i 

15 

30 

39 

2.) 

19 

Of ! 

61 ; 

55 

70 

! 37 


■ 

13 


121,865 

137,496 

17,515 

75,591 

4S.950 

59,185 

11,571 

96,383 

80,959 


1)0,070 

Knnr 

. 1 .. 

9,70. 

EE2ET 

211,208 

285,891 

24,789 

-7,593 

89,191 

90,695 

60,697 

252,643 

81,257 



tO; . • 

48, W 

24,881 

8G.411 

130.665 

29,225 

38,867 

73,931 

15,625 

5,3*23 

75,268 

HJ.5S3 

26,040 

3*2,112 

31,694 

c£! .. 

2,03 

15),652 


103,865 

8,829 

42,323 

28,621 

5 702 

17,1103 

70,076 

87,196, 

UU.7-J7 

42,21*2 


texii 


677 

2 664 

G41 

1,114 

297 

14,100 

1,911 

ill 

38 

499; 

44 

75 

warn 




1,011 

1,607 

376 



69 

7.116 

60 

.. 

1,749; 



35 

- « ! 


11 

12 


128 

157 

10 

67 


300 

3KESI 

00 

120 

174 

•O'* ; •• 

1 

1,242 

760 

■MS 

1,30!) 

536; 

779 


1,014 

• • 

194' 

445 

4,553 

1,215 

z a. 


57- 

422 

1,225) 

420 : 

327 

303 

270 

*15 

1,262 

.. 

870! 




A. 



15,767 

21,152 

16,749 

34,778 

10,156 

43,330 

18,71*2 

*21,516 

' 57,11!) 

EEEE1 

20.14S 

11,133 

KAIL! 





(is 


10 

6 

11 


mmhI 

1,394 

608! 

7 

61*2 





4,150 

147 

617! 

2» 

170; 

121) 

160 

203 

351; 

316 

644 

1,5(3 

108 

S" 



1,-103 


2,149 

1,143 

2,184' 

1,184 

1,8*20 

1,301 

1,838 

2,424 

a,is) 

3,500 

31 

■a-g 



1,5)06 

3,237 

8,505 

emu 

1,20.7; 

8,260 

11,8*28 

13,744 


7,918 

miwifri 

J 3,433 

6,414 

c £ 


37, 

16,550 

103,985 

1,099 

MM 

27,790 

52,680 

6,000 

1,940 

48,382 

6,075; 

2,700 

11,360 

9,000 





.. i 

.. 

248 


105 

1,236 

9MI 

7,4121 

1,273 

•1,323 

(163 

Ssl 


,27,77 

4,456 

12,127 

1,1*0' 

I,*?® 


, . 



.. 

.. 1 

3,360 

2.853 


* 0. 



4,197 

3,172, 

13,115 

3,003 

5,877 


1,119 


3,172 

1 

12,915 


2,77 G 




1,111 

717 

3,723! 

S37 

mmiM 

2,262 

343 

1,180 

2,158 

4 Ob'); 

885 

10,310 

Kl 

HR 



2,175 

2,47 2 ! 

6,554, 

315 

1,415! 

2,744 

4,837 

24,283 


2,499 

2,229 

5*27 


111 



0,473 1 
992/ 

2.,37jl 

! 

- 

5,395! 
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.. 

9,8*22' 

I 

70S 

4,697 


3 ; 



,, 

5,000 

■ • i 

1,050 

2,300 

10,800 

.. 

3,000 

3.220 

5,850! 

15,4C0 

18,080 

5,010 

IS* 


50 


.. ! 


29,442 

25,3*26 

39,870 

67,803 

6,792 


45,855; 


JG8 


Sis 




Value of Gold and Silver imported in 1803 = 1,007,510 roubles. 

in 1804 152.310 .. 


































































































PkincifaIi Exports from St. Petersburg to the United States of America, from 1783 to 1805 inclusive. 
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Principal Articles exported from St. Petersburg, in 1804, to Countries not British. 
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List of Goods imported into St. Petersburg in 1803. 


ARTICLES. 


Alum. 

Amalgams.°°* 

Aloes. “°* 

Apples, pears, and plums, 

fresh.*“• 

Apothecaries’ drugs.do. 

Arsenic.do. 

Almonds.do. 

Amber and mother-of-pearl. do. 

Beaver-skins.pieces 

Borax.poods 

Butter. p • do. 

Books, printed... 

Birds, living. 

Coals.poods 

Cocoa.do. 

Coffee.■.do. 

Cinnamon.do. 

C»pev.do. 

Cardamoms.do. 

Cochineal.do. 

Cinr.abar.do. 

Chocolate.lbs. 

Cusrants. poods 

Calamus.do. 

Cherries.do. 

Clothes and linen.do. 

Corks.do. 

— wood.do. 

Canvass, smooth and co¬ 
if ired.arshines 

Camel-hair.pood. 

Cheese, Parmesan.do. 

— English and Dutch.do. 

CrucibleB.do. 

Carpets.quadr. arshin et- 

Cotton cloths.dozen 

— linen.do. 

— muslin.do. 

— ailk. v .do. 

— raw.do. 

— spun, white.do. 

— ditto, coloured.do. 

— goods, with and without 

silk.arshines; 

— velvets, narrow.do. 

— ditto, broad.do. 

— thickset and plush.do. 

— fustian.do. 

- calico, and 1-2do. breadth, do. 


— ditto, broad. 

cloth. 


— ditto . 


—- muslin, plain. 


Colours, blue. 


— carmine . 


— various. 


— red. 


— ochre. 

.do. 


— light yellow and sea- 

green .do. 

— white.do. 

— yellow.do. 

Elixir.do. 

Earth and clay .do. 

Enamel.do. 

Feathers, as ostrich.do. 

— plumes. .....do. 

—: quills.pieces 

Figs.pood: 

Files...do. 

Fish, Swedish and Norway 


— Dutch and English do... do. 


Flints. do. 

Frankincense.do. 

Gilly-flowers.do. 

Gall-apples.do. 


Weight, 
Measure, & 
Number. 

Declared 

Value. 

ARTICLES. 

Weight, 
Measure, & 
N umber. 

Declared 

V alue. 


roubles. 


• 


roubles. 

72,092 

*174,4/8 

.Told and silver in ducats..poods 

39,998 

302,710 

5,050 

— Albertstbaler in silver... do. 

323,820 

527,200 

42 

1,200 

— gold in bars. 

... do. 

80—13 lb. 

92,009 


« 

-5 silver do. 

... do. 

10,130 

177,000 


39,245 

Gum Senegal and arabic 

... do. 

780 

13,280 


10,000 

Gum, all kinds. 

... do. 

112 

6,050 

440 

2,957 

Ginger. 

... do. 

2,487 

12,417 

9,331 

100,030 

Gloves, silken and woollen..doz. 

348 

2,575 

. S 

295 

Goods unnamed. 

..poods 

.... 

117,180 

10,Jrt I 

178,100 

Goods for the imperial cabinet do- 

.... 

3,729 

322 

7,252 

Horses ... 

number 

147 

149,70c 

281 

3,204 

Hops. 

.. poc4Ls 

232 

2,800 

.... 

50,921 

Hangings, all kinds of pap£r .... 

2,382 

10,822 

.... 

4,414 

Iron wire. 

... do. 

1,342 

9,315 

.... 

29,035 

Ivory and tortoiseshell 

... do. 

275 

48,505 

144 

2,304 

Indigo. 

... do. 

0,501 

829,284 

39,369 

535,730 

Instruments.mathematical.pieces 


85,540 

420 

19,080 

— musical. 

... do. 


22,893 

180 

3,918 

— harpsichords and piano- 







176 

29,005 

358.185 

1,443 

345,021 

Lead.. 

..poods 

107,257 

382 

12,243 

— shot and ball. 

... do. 

607 

2,400 

820 

890 

— ore and red lead .... 

... do. 

3,978 

12,095 

2,88*2 

3,010 

— ditto white. 

... do. 

4,395 

20,422 

1,494 

11,493 

Living animals. 

..heads 


1,115 

333 

1,780 

0,680 

50,959 



15,091 

21,083 

1,050 



3,971 

38 

3,198 

— salt. 

..pipes 

0,457 

11,4 1*2 

— juice. 

.. ank. 

2,593 

11,673 

Linen, all kinds. . 

arshines 

12,460 

18,307 

20,406 

12,080 

— tablecloths and napkins . do. 

1,588 

103 

8,025 

Letters for printing- 

... do. 


3,155 

005 

11,555 

Meat, smoked and salt, 

and 



13,318 

80,985 

sausages, and tongues 

. .poods 

450 

0,114 

18,294 

3,750 

Madders. 

.... do. 

27,187 

256,374 

8,033 

10,420 

Marble, wrought and 

un- 


4,019 

45,770 

wrought...... 

....do. 

.... 

1,535 

434 

3,890 

Material goods. 

-do. 

.... 

900 

490 

5,241 

M usturd. 

.... do. 

1,718 

25,238 

1 129 

8,420 

Nutmeg blossoms. 

_do. 

18 

0,386 

I 7,184 

97,181 

— nuts. 

-do. 

02 

10,147 

i 10,782 

040,382 

Needles, pin, and tambour, do. 

11,570,920 

10,080 

1,422 

72,910 

Nails, iion. 

-do. 

47 

1,487 

— brass. 

.... do. 

52 

1,918 

87,747 

80,087 

— gilt. 

.... do. 

3 

2,870 

103,822 

90,445 

Notes and note-paper.. 

_do- 


6,098 

10,075 

10,020 

Nuts, all kinds. 

.... do. 

.... 

4,000 

40,022 

28,045 

Oil, perfumed. 

.... do. 

87 

9,022 

234,449 

143,784 

Olives . 

.... do. 

235 

3,406 

11,475 

12,505 

Orleans and safflower .. 

.... do. 

1,118 

22,680 

18,813 

11,170 

Otter-skins. 

..pieces 

5,518 

59,110 

£*)98 

1,800,492 

47,004 

161 

4,993 


8,805 

10,000 

24,174 

119,183 

089,282 

41,415 

5,537 





Plates. 

.. plates 

1,134,570 

29 

1,430 

5,903 

1,410 




10,540 

20,321 

20,900 




5,350 

3,142 

772 

—^JOSt . 

-do. 

1,147 

1,4(30 

— caid. 

.... do. 

2,068 

10,138 


— imperiaProyal. 

-do. 

608 

4,520 

334 

3,*220 

— blotting do... 

-do. 

35 

163 

054 

3,180 

— in quires. 

-do. 


2,431 

218 

1,800 

Pasteboard . 

..pieces 

5,330 

989 


012 

Pearls . 

.. .poods 


24,000 


1,415 

Pearl barley. 

.... do. 

6,190 

22,463 

23 

383 

Pepper. 

.... do. 

8,886 

111,127 



Plumbs . 

-do. 

50,905 

171.947 


1,800 

Pimento. 

-do. 

228 

5,002 

20,425 

863 

Porcelain,all kinds .... 

.... do. 

3bo 

23,800 

2,883 

9,370 

Quicksilver. 

-do. 

27,174 

4,862 

70,093 



15,030 

7,324 

57,268 

25,190 

Resin. 

.... do. 

14,294 

111,633 

Ribbons, silk or velvet. 

arshiuea 

393 

347 

459 

203 

12,295 

3,132 

Razors and knives. 

. ..dozen 

5 l.»M 
l M!) 

5,135 

383 

.... 

3,075 

Sacch&rum Saturni .. . 

...poods 

2,808 

40,197 

275 

2.280 

Saffron. 

.... do. 

11 

5,865 

1,877 

48,742 

55,602 



139 

919 

1,122 

Suucljth . 

.. poods 

2,200 

20 

187 

2,233 

Sal ammoniac. 

-do. 

1,775 

39,445 


20,300 

Shoemakers* awls. 

. .pieces 

15,000 

815 


( continued) 
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ARTICLES. 


Sulphur.pood: 

Silk.tfc>. 

Silk goods, as velvet- arshine*/ 

— as atlas.do. 

— as taftety.do. 

— as crape. do 

— as different kinds of ditto, do. 

— ditto, mixed with camel- 

hair and cotton.do. 

Soap, Venetian and Greek .ponds 

Scythes.pieces 

Sealingwax.pounds 

Soda .bottles 

Spe'iter.poods 

Steel.dt». 

Statues of alabaster, parget, 

and marble. do. 

Stones, as pebbles and whet¬ 
stones, do 

Stockings, silk.dozen 

— woollen, &c.do. 

-— linen thread and other .. do. 
Sugar, refined.poodsj 

— molasses .do. 

— lump.do. 

— candied .do. 

— raw. do. 

— syrup .do. 

Spirits, French brandy...ankers 

— Italian .dozen 

— arrack and rum .ankers 

— sweet brandy and liquor do. 

Turpentine and oil.poods] 

Thermometers and baro- 


Weight, Dcclared 

Measure, & Value 
A umber. 


ARTICLES. 


meters. 

...pieces 

100 

1.630 

Tobacco, canaster. 


28 

42 

— Virginia .. 

...poods 

698 

17,692 

— in mils. 


1,2 8 

17,140 

— rappee, all kinds.... 

.... do. 

110 

2,198 

— Tuikish ... 


64k 

9,741 

— pipes. 

.. pieces 

103 612 

2,186 

Tartar.. 

...poods 

3 390 

14,525 

Tiles and chimney-pots 

..pieces 

163,000 

5,635 

Tin. 

.. ponds 

16.422 

189,420 

That some 

idea may be 

formed 


2,72 6 
1,317 
5,000 
1,545 
3*4,560 
4,325 
1,100 

030 
720 
129,018 
315 
715 
1«, 195 
2,932 


325 

5,403 

2.001 

239.291 

120.07.1 

49.35ft 

1,580 

28,410 

10 

3,091 

278 

3.182 

234 

2.315 


roubles. 

4,070 

323,841 

13,000 

3,340 

30,723 

3,0101 

3,500 

1,000 
8,13(1 
51,002 
585 
930 

87.725 
13,179 

13,080 

4,093 
12,974 
42,094 
20,987 
2,931,100 
1 , 14^870 
377,434 
21,710 
230,320 
1,158 
81,“48 
2,050 

62.725 
10,110 
1,5487 


Verdigris.poods 

Vanille .do. 

Vitriol .0.do. 

'-—oil . do. 

Violet roots...do. 

Walkii^sticks.dozen 

Watches, table, and clocks.pieces 

— wooden ditto.do. 

Water, mineral.poodsj 

— sweet-scented .bottles] 

Wines, Hungary. &c.do. 

— Champagne Jt.do. 

; — Burgundy .do. 

i— French. liluls.i 

— Portuguese.do^i 

j— Spanish. do. 

— Rhenish and Moselle.... do. 

!— capillaire.. .. bottles! 

j Wine and cider vinegar .. .hlids.' 
J Wound spirit and balsam.bottles 
'Wool, coloured and unco- ! 

loured .do. ! 

.Woollen goods, as Elta- j 
mine.m shine* | 

— as flat aquati.do. : 

— as drugget, &c.do. 

as calainaiito and 2-2 do. do. 

j — us cantvlot and 1-2 do.... do. 

i— as ll.tnnel. &c.do. 

j— s camel-hair do.do. 

i— as everlastings.do. 

j— as shalloon.do. 

j— as bomba-ins ...do. 

j— as kersey meres.do. 

■ -- as serge stripe and c.ame’- 
j hair, with yarn and cotton 

I threads.do. 

! — all sorts .do. 

as cloth, broad.do. j 

— as ditto, small.do. j 

!— as ditto, bordered.do. 


Weight, 
Moosuie, & 
Number. 


268 

7 

379 

3,227 

574 

1,382 

134 

2,165 

6,432 

96,707 

8,767 

10,473 

2,705 

5,111 

688 

20(5 

427 

1,690 

239 

652 

22,915 
2,366 
29,376 
191.16(5 
54 102 
31,2(5(5 

21,879 

1,576 

152,611 

4,100 

156,275 


7,686 
602,102 
655 198 
1,054,410 
120,250 


Declared 

Valse. 


roubles. 
0,500 
3,085 
2,804 
34,782 
2,480 
- 14,973 

11,470 

3.800 
15,762 
10,337 

272 
137,800 
10,551 
050.248 
271,355 
204,085 
89,236 
11,380 
640 
35,365 
, 610 

20,223 

7.800 

1,000 

10.700 

55,820 

26,139 

14,810 

20,970 

1,755 

75,f.90 

2,490 

315,726 


11,215 
I 496,078 

j 2,552,666 
1,540.407 
I 2.500 

J 21,838,962 


mate is given of the quantity of goods annually brought down from the interior 
to St. Petersburg, taking the average of the 10 years 1791 to 1800 inclusive. 


Iron.—All sorts from Siberia... 

- old and new sable, &c. .. 

- hoop . 

- cast . 

- old. 

- nails . 

- nail rod . 

- sheet . 

Iiemp. 

Flax. 

Tallow and candles . 

Potash.—First and second sort... 

Hides.—Called yufts. 

Kristies.—Firsthand second sort 

Isinglass. 

Wax.—White and yellow. 

-candlea . 

Glue. 

Hair.—Horse. 

-cow . 

—— elk ... 

- reindeer . 

Cordage.—All sorts of . 


Poods. 

3,500,000 

4,000 
a ,5oo | 
25,000 
, MOO 
3,000 
500 
4,750,000 
595,000 
2,000,000 
350,000 
120,000 
50,000 
8,000 
10,000 
25,000 

2.500 

4.500 
4,000 

600 

1,400 

350,000 


Feathers . 

Sole leather. 

Oil.—Hemp. 

- linseed . 

- train . 

-nut . 

Liquorice . 

Soup.—Hard and soft 

Caviare . 

Old rope . 

Oakum. 

Cotton. 

Horns.—Deer’s. 

- reindeer. 

- oxen . 

Salt beef.. 

Rhubarb. 

Castor, or castor stone 

Horse-tails. 

Morocco leather. 

Calfskins . 

Tobacco . 

Hairpowder . 


Poods. 

18,000 

40,000 

350,000 

140.000 

3.500 

1,000 

800 

200,000 

30,000 

2.500 
7,000 
1,800 

800 

700 

40,000 

50,000 

3,000 

2 

30,000 

400 

55,000 

150,000 

400 
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Twine. 

Aniseed and caraway-seed 

Hoifty. 

Resin . 

Tea from China direct. 

Tar. 

Steel . 

Copper. 


Total poods... 13,940,002 


Arshines. 

Linen manufacture.—Broad of all sorts, 


first and second. 700,000 

— — narrow, ditto .... M . 1,500,000 

- diaper . * . 3,700 000 

■ —— ditto, narrow ditto . 1,800,000 

-huckaback. 250,000 

Printed lineu of all kinds. 200,000 

-fine bleached, in rolls . 125,000 


Total arshines... 6,275,000 


. Pieces. 

Rarenduck . 250.000 

Flems. 200,000 

Drillings, bleached and unbleached.. 250,000 

'Pickens of all sorts. 14,000 

Tablecloths, ditto . 13,000 

Napkins, ditto . 10,000 

Paper hangings. 25.000 

Sailcloth. 200,000 


Total pieces... 908,000 


Chetwcrts. | 
200.000 j 
500,000 
250,000 i 

107,000 ; 

300,000 j 

150,000 I 
800,000 
150,000 i 


Grain.—Linseed . 

.— - wheat. 

- oats and barley 

- rye . 

■ —— malt . 

- pease. 

- barley groats.... 

-Iiempseed . 


Poods. 

1,000 

4.500 
12,000 

2.500 
10,000 

124,000 
* 4,000 
,50,000 


Grain—buckwheat meal sifted . 100,000 

-grist millet sifted . 40,000 


Total chetwertB... 3,640,000 


Peltry and Skins.—Calf .number 325,000 

- bare . 1,500,000 

- bear . 20,000 

-fox . 22,000 

Squirrel . 110 000 

Sable . 13,500 

Marten. 1,100 

Ermine . 10,000 

Cat . 10,500 

Lynx . 1,300 

Dog.,...?. 15,000 

Lamb .... 25,000 

Weasel. 1,500 

Parchment, skins of . 4,000 

Wolf. 18.000 

Polecat . 2,000 

Sheep . 116,000 

Squirrel tails . 1 ^ 

Ditto in SiiPks ... V 3 


Snhle ditto ... 10,000 

Fox ditto. 25,000 


Total number of skins... 2.629,900 


Pieces. 

Mats.—First and second sort . 1,700.000 

Tongues.—Neat’s tongues. 200,000 

Flints . 3,000 t 0t'0 

Toolups, or fur gowns . 200,000 

Timber.—Deals. 3,530,000 

-lath wood . 800,000 

-yards and bowsprits . 159,000 

-masts . 5,000 

- boat masts. 3,000 


4,164,000 


Horn.—Oxen.number 100,000 

Hoops.—Mood . 1,000,000 

Horse tails and inanrs . 100,000 

Morocco leather. 20,000 


Ships which arrived and departed, in 1815, at Cronstadt. 


DESCRIPTION. 

lie-entered. 

Total 

arri¬ 

vals. 

With 

Whole 

CTirgo. 

With 
Part of a 
Cargo. 

With 

Bal¬ 

last. 

Foreign Ships 
under 

Russian Flag. 

Sailed 

English . 

2 

648 

143 

34 

471 

1 

641 

American . 

10 

43 

18 

5 

20 

4 

59 

Hanse Towns. 

1 

55 

28 

8 

19 


53 

Spanish . 

2 

5 

5 




7 

Dutch. 

2 

31 

14 

1 

16 

3 

36 

Danish ...*.. 

1 

66 

29 

9 

28 

3 

68 

Mecklenburg. 


75 

11 

5 

59 

2 . 

59 

Oldenburg . 


6 

2 

1 



6 

Portuguese. 


21 

18 

1 


1 

21 

Prussian. 


98 

14 

45 

39 


95 

Pappenbure . 


3 

1 


2 

1 

2 

Russian . 


96 

45 

11 

40 

3 

71 

French . 

BHoflM 

2 

2 




2 

Swedish and Norwegian. 


98 

48 

lo 

40 

1 | 

85 

Total. 

31 

1247 

378 

131 

738 

19 

1230 







































































































RUSSIA 


Report of the Custom-house at St. Petersburg of the State of the Trade and the Duties 
collected at that Port and at Cronstadt in the Year 1815, 


By Russian merchants.. 

„ Foreign guests. 

„ Passengers. 


j EXPORTS. 

IMPORTS. 

TOTAL. 

From the Port 
St. Petersburg. 

From tlie Port 
of Cronstadt. 

la all. 

From the Port of 
St. Petersburg. 

roubles, cop. 

roub. <?op. 

roubles, cop. 

roubles. cnp. 

roubles cop. 

57,349,091 41 

70,528 90 

57,419,020 31 

39,578,454 42* 

96,998,074 73* 

49,833.702 23 

20,103 45 

49,853,865 73 

25,170,283 79 

7.',030,149 32 

9,905 0 

050 0 

10,600 0 

10,140 50 

20,740 50 

81,006 80 

400,440 0 

482,407 

728,070 76 

1,210,487 48 


of ships. 81,000 80 | 400,440 0 

Total., 107,247,710 35 I 491,783 22 

- 5 - 

Or about.. .£1,741,753 at 3 s. 3r/. the rouble. 


107,760,493 77 


63,492,950 404 173,259,452 23* 


The exportation of Russian produce amounts to-roubles 100,324,903 01 

Re-exported foreign goods. „ 949,740 94 

Exports exceed imports ........roubles 

In 1814—The exports amounted to .. ..roubles 92,70M58 21 $ 

„ The imports. „ 04,421,700 21 § 

In 1815—The exports exceed those of 1814 by..roubles 14.997,035 55* 

„ The imports ditto ditto .. tt 1,071,198 10* 

Contraband and confiscated goods sold by the St. Petersburg custom-house and others 

amounting to.......roubles 

Gold and silver imported in bars and coin... „ 


42,273,535 30* 


444,059 04 

091,280 0 



EXPORTS. 


Collected at the Collected at 


Customs. 

Ditto for the quarautiue 

establishment. 

Tonnage duty. 

Extra taxes. 

Taxes on small shops. 

Ditto suudry. 


Port of 

St. Petersburg. 


roubles, cop. 
3,289,585 5* 

32,898 79* ! 


the Port of 
Cronstadt. 


roub. cop. 
8,014 80} 

81 20| 


3,322,483 82$ | 


The amount of duties in 1814 was. 

Therefore in 1815 the duties have fallen off.. 


1,711 30 
9,810 40 


roubles, cop. j 
3,297,599 83$ i 


1,711 30 | 
3,332,294 28| I 


IMPORT S. 


Collected at the 
Port of 

St. Petersburg. 


roubles, cop. 
7,063,329 914 

157,534 80* 

14,7 li 35 

5,885 83* 

7,241,461 96| 



roubles, cop. 
10,360,929 75 

190,517 95* 
41,175 50 
14,711 35 
09,993 O 
7,597 19* 


1,220,252 28* 


Official Account of the Values of the Imports and Exports, and Amount of 
Customs Duties at St. Petersburg, from 1805 to 1830 inclusive. 
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List of Imports into St. Petersburg according to the specified Weight and Measure, in 

1815 and 1816. 


articles. 


Al.ba.ter.P ood '] 

Alum. d "- 

Almonds, sweet. 

-bitter.® M * 

Aloes....do- 

Anchovies.®°- 

..“ n * 

Antimony.6"- 

-re guilts....do. 

Appl-'H and pears.ban els 

_— dry..pood*! 

Apothecaries' ware, n. n.... .paicels 

Aquafortis ..».po‘ d- 

Argot.do. 

Arsenic.do. 

Asatcetiria.do. 

fitt sum Copatva.do. 

Bay leaves. do. 

—— Iterries. do 

Bldfck printing. 

-Frankfort.do. 

Borax.do. 

Brimstone. do. 

Bulbs.cheats! 

Ofecao.poodaj 

C«ue span.pieces 

Camphor.do. 

Cauthariden.do. 

C'lpera.do. 

Cardamoms.do. 

Carmine.uuz. 

Cj. ob .poods 

Caitanien .do. 

Cement..barrels] 

Chalk .poodt 

-red .do. 

Cheese.do. 

Cloth shears .pieces! 

Cloves .poods) 

Cinnabar.do. 

C'nnamon and Ca*si:*Lignea.. do. 

Cobalt.do. 

Corh'tital .do. 

Coffee.do. 

Cotton, raw.do. 

Cotton ware : 

Calicoes, cambrics, kisses, mus¬ 
lin .arshines 

Coverlets. pieces 

§ uiitings.arshines 

ricos.dozens 

Stockings.do. 

Fustian....arshines 

Not named.do. 

Corks.bal. 

Corkwood.poods 

Coriander... do. 

Cream of Tartar.do. 

Currants.do. 

Dutch pink .do. 

Earthenware.parrels 

Elephants’ teeth.pul. 

Emcril.pol. 

Enamel.lbs. 

..poods 

Fruits in brandy.gallons 

Galangal.poods 

Galls. do. 

Gold. ducats 

Ginger. .poods 

Gloves of leather.dozens 

Grindstone. .pieces 

Gnm benjamin.ponds 

-copal.do. 

—— guajec......*.do. 

--Senegal and arabic.do. 

— tragacanth.do. 

—- elastic.do. 

H.xetauta, &c.do. 

Herring..barrel. 


1815 

1816 

ART I C LES. 


1815 

1816 

2',000 

, 3,037 

Haps. 

... .poods 

14 

34 

73,879 

27,756 

Incense. 


1,018 

937 

3,694 

6,856 

Indigo ... 


7,980 

21,071 

79 

39 

India beiriea. 


133 

2G1 

201 

• 571 

Instrument!-, iron. 


5,995 

5,640 


445 

Ipecacuanha. 


104 

19 

120 

2,852 

Lead in pigs. 


72,532 

76,977 

41 

589 

-in leaven. 


23 

148 


6 

Lemons and orunges. . 

_boxes 

21,043 

45,160 

•6,428 

4,406 

-juice. 

_pipes 

183 

238 

42 

47 

-salted. 

.do. 

179 

12 

129 

37 

Litharge. 

...oponds 

2,483 

i,As 


169 

Madder. 

* ... do. 

15,335 

7.594 

3,477 

767 

Magnus. 


2,311 

1,118 

745 

783 

Minna. 


31 

83 

152 

108 

Melting puts. 

.. .pieces 

57,239 

23,970 

167 

177 

Millstone. 


214 

100 

43d 

452 

Minium. 

... .poods 

4,9>2 

S.I7B 

3 

230 

Molasses. 


2,045 

2,557 


18 

Mother-of-pearl. 


.... 

238 


43 

Musk seed. 



6 

697 

23 1 

W uaket Hints. 

.. .pieces 

180,000 

200,000 

4,465 

7,501 

Nankin. 


12,912 

20,857 

104 

12 

- white. 

.arshine* 


1.26 2 

518 

435 

N a pel yellow. 

....poods 

22 

226 

1,000 

3,085 

Needles. 


5,804 

2,276 

482 

490 

-wire. 

.... poods 


17 


14 

Nutmegs. 


54 

45 


118 

Oil, salad and ordinary... 


8,188 

12,445 

41 

14 

-bay. 


110 

134 

224 

267 

-palm. 



15 

15 

169 

-smelling. 

. .glasre* 

.... 

12,586 


8 

-turpentine. 

....ponds 


293 


108 

- vitriol. 


.... 

3-1 

I7,:t56 

21,406 

Olives. 


508 

1,597 

416 

30 

Oranges, dry. 


832 

451 


3,088 

Oysters. 

.. .barrels 

467 

417 

717 

50 

-salted. 



345 

537 

353 

Pearl barley. 

... .po >ds 

.... 

140 

37 

10 

Pearls. 



55 

1,076 

1,300 

Peel, lemon. 

....poods 

iio 

64 

6 

-orange. 


1,831 

405 

778 

1.688 

Pepper. 


20,180 

7,957 

21,790 

74,715 

Peruvian bark. 


672 

37 

17,905 

4,159 

Pimento. 

Pit coals. 

-ditto. 

.chaldrons 

385 

950 

1,321 

921 

899 

48 

15,385 

1,218,624 

Porcelain. 

... .cber-ts 

.... 

16 

1,089 

Porter. 

.. .barrels 

.... 

1,047 


20,331 

Potters’ ore. . 

....poods 

286 

38 


656 

Prunelloes. 

.do. 


39 


658 

Prunes... 


81,742 

16,875 

‘ ** 

9,767 

Pumice. 


12,072 

9,652 

107,064 

Quercitron bark. 


27,018 

22,907 

410 

385 

Quicksilver. 


347 

79 

6,185 

4,801 

Raisins. 


1,828 

15,314 

08 

72 

Reed cane. 

. .bundles 

10,432 

3,839 

732 

Rice. 

... .po d* 

44,779 

75,684 

3,925 

1,126 

Uogt, irens. 


850 

215 

413 

595 

S.iffrun. 


28 

14 


2,606 

Sago.•. 


395 

707 

64 

32 

Sal ammoniac. 


1,590 

1,803 


275 

Salt. 


811,390 

228,572 


21 

Sarsaparilla. 


1,786 

1,749 

648 

784 

Senna . 


90 

75 


1,312 

Shellac. 


609 

1,064 

182 

1,019 

Sumach. 


658 

1,590 

828 

19,781 

3 

5,284 

Silk, raw. 

Silk Manufactures 


269 

392 

538 

3,439 

Atlas. 

.arshines 

.... 

79,872 

.... 

446 

Crape and tulle. 



10.078 

200 

3,233 

Gros de Naples et de Tours ... do. 


10,8 9 

224 

G50 

.— de Florence. 



15 455 


22 

Lace... 



3,283 

64 

43 

Levantine. 



75,890 

1,498 

1,055 

Patinet. 



720 

100 

6 

Rips and mireps. 



5,835 


26 

Stockings. 

...dozens 


1-19 


1,102 

Ribbons. 

... pieces 

.... 

41,910 

20,701 

18,051 

Serge . 

.arshines 

.... 

0,560 


( continued) 
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Til’SSI A 


articles. 


1815 

J 1816 

Taffety . 

. .arshine: 

8 .... 

| 51,912 




1 64,98.1 

16.564 

Velvet. 



Velver, and velvet. 



21,451 

Wax, taffety. 



728 

Hot named. 

. .r. do. 


114,523 

Silver. 


2,81-1 

164,780 

Skins, beaver. 

... .pairs 

11,041 

14 020 




242 



1 5,-WI 

7,764* 

428 

-fitchat. 

... pieces 1 




1,574 




50 

-martens. 

.... do. 


290 

- myux. 

.... do. 


436 

— ■■ musquash. 



111,466 

—»- racoon. 

.... do. 


11,244 




0,1 s« 
36 

Slate boards. 

.. .chests 

42 

Smalt. 

. ..poods 


50 

Spelter. 

.... do. 

11,130 

8,012 

Sponge. 

.... do. 


32 

Steel. 

. do. 

237 

47 

Storax. 

.... do. ' 

5 

8 

Strings. 



921 

Sugar of lend . 

... pooiis( 

3,975 

I .OS 9 

-raw . 

.... do. : 

310,911* 

383 390 

-refined . 

.... do. . 


84,355 

Tamarinds. 

.... do. } 


93 

Teas. Is. 

. .pieces; 

87.000 

25,700 

Thread. 

...poods 


6 





toil. 

.... do.! 

131 ! 

58 

-plates of 4.10 leaves- 

. .chests! 

1 

1,206 

Tobacco, in leaves. 

... points 

».!3 ! 

2,033 

-manufactured. 

.... do. 

1,01-5 

703 


_ do. 



- snuff. . .. 

_do. 

3S2 

111! 


.. .. do. 

73 

166 

Tripoli . 

. .. . do. . 

10 i 

35 

Truffles. 

.... do. 

.... 1 

93 

Turpentine. . 

.... do. 

625 I 

1,771 

Turmeric. 

.... do 

4,677 J 

6.K0S 

Twist. 

-do. 

81,753 

73,773 

Types. 

. .chests! 

68 

75 

Umber. 

.. .poods; 
.lbs.' 

69 

237 

Vanilla. 


215 

Verdigris . 

. ..poods! 

585 

1,217 

Verditer. 

-do. j 

236 

2.-4 

Vitriol. 

.... do. | 

3,282 

1,074 

Water, smelling. 

. .glas-.es, 

31,807, 

-mineral. 

. pitchers | 

36,098 

38,713 

Wheels, fellies. 

... pairs j 

227,397 

35.361 

White lead . 

.. .ponds. 

4,430 

9.198 

Wine, Spanish, ik Portuguese, .pipes: 

5,184 

3,492 


ARTICLES. 


Wine, French.bbdal 

- eager.do- / 

- Rheiiisl.ohms/ 

- in bottles.bottles/ 

--champagne.do. 

-cider. do. 

Brandy, %rraek, cogniar, and 

srhrum ..ankers 

Wnari. poods 

Wood, %. Martin, Barbadoesaud 

Braz.il.do. 

-Nicaragua.do. 

-logwood.do. 

-fustic.do. 

-dye, rasped.do. 

- lignum vitrdf.do. 

-sassafras .do. 

-beech..... do. 

- ash. *lo. 

-elm .do. 

I -mahogany...feet 

I-maple ..do. 

i-ebony.do 

IWoolhn Manufactures: 

'Carpets.arshines 

Camelots.do. | 

! Coverlets. .pairs! 

• Casimere’.pieces 

i * 'loth.arshines 

! Klainin.do. 

! Druggets.do. 

. Flannel. do. 

■ Fa (cut 4 oids.do. 

Sdinet. do. 

iShalloons.do. 

:S*o( kings.dozen 

| I'icksets .arshines! 

; Nor named.do. 

Wool.poods 

i-cm ds ..piece's 

:—yarns ..poods 

: Miscellaneous ; 

[Clocks..pieces 

i Watches. do. 

II arpsichords.do. ! 

• Knives and forks. dozen 

|-p* n and p icket .d\». 

J-razors .do. 

i Lead pencils.do. 

;Ostrich feathers and plumages .pcs. 

j Pastel*.lbs. 

'Scissors .dnzensj 

jSoja.bottle*! 

(Succade .lbs. 

: Umbrellas .pieces 


1816 


0,185 

322 

101,335 

104,121 


684 

73,800 

80,000 

13,708 

5,725 

832 

1,431 

105 

130 

‘207,818 

*6*752 


116 

56 

285 


8,653 

9a 

71 

141,168 

43,845 

1,808 

7.112 

430 

3,702 
53,542 
190 003 
4,982 
5.601 
684 
3,073 
965 
901 
70 

486,527 

12,162 

7,480 

22 221 
15,072 
1 302 
64,984 
111,465 
2,705 
9!>1 
70,017 
17,082 
370 
15,035 
367 
378 
145-16 
32 
90 
201 

51 

257 

38 

1,574 

508 

475 

11,730 

240 

364 

026 

405 

726 

134 


Quantities of Merchandize exported from St. Petersburg to all Countries, durinp the 

Year 1817. 


ARTICLES. 


Iron; viz,bar.'.poods 

-old.do. 

Hemp, clean. do. 

-outshot.do. 

- half-clean.do. 

-~ cedilla.do. 

Flax, 12-head.do. 

-- 9-head .. do. 

-codilla.do. 

Tallow... do. 

Potash.do. 

Bristles...do. 

Isinglass.«. do. 

Cordage.....do. 

Burgundy pitch. do. 

Hides.do. 

Wax.do. 

Feathers.do. 

Rice..do. 

Corn and grain; viz., wheat.chetwert* 


British Ships. 
737 

i 

;In American Ships. 

50 

j In Ships of other 

I Nations. 

i 

104,382 

3,963 

213,017 

! 25,226 

1,010,502 

96,123 

‘ 17«,309 

89,359 

1,954 

I 59,439 

J 18,559 


30,761 

1,598 

i 52 

4,552 

350,841 

21 

! 41,519 

18,432 


< 2,568 

44,546 

8 

5,755 

1.111,821 

139,350 

046,883 

118,716 


j 306,335 

34,489 

*1,715 

! 4,490 

7,438 

53 

1,383 

7,64 7 

3,431 

20,440 

927 


! 

19,365 

176 

*41 

1,257 

22 1 

1830 

42 

5,178 


33,496 

130,952 


73,592 


(continued) 
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ARTICLES. 



Wheat flour 

-ry« ... 

-oats... 

Linseed ... 
Hempseed. 
Sailcloth... 
Kavenduck 

Flenis. 

Drillings... 

Crash. 

Mats. 

Spars. 

Timber- 

Lath wood.. 
Deals. 


.chetwerts 862 

.do. 43,183 

.do. 11,792 

.uio. 38,117 

.do. 102 

.pieces 1H5 

...do. • 1,500 

.Jb. 

.....do. 

.ar»hiue. k 100,205 

...pieces 50,017 

..do. 104 

.. # .do. 1,433 

.7..do. 87,0-13 

standard hundred 2,230,51)5 



31,502 

17,927 

39,308 


578,333 

0,007 

9,553 

303 

15,718 

20,130 

2,513 


198,702 3,750 

.... 2,000 

.... 107 

.... • 02,302 


Exclusive of the aSovc there were shipped the following articles in 1817 : 

For London, chiefly by Bri- Tumbler* .pieces 1,000; Horse-tails.ponds 3,732 Oxen skins-pieces 947 

tish Ships: For Elsinore: | Caviare. do. 2,005 —tongues.poods 8 

Spelter......poods 1,582 Potash.poods 135 : Stick liquorice.... do. 946.Cow skins.pieces 1,«49 

Black lead. do. 823 Tallow candle* ■- do. 133' Wormseed. do. 1*3 Oxen bones.do. 202,700 

Cauth^idcs.do. 152 .Soap. d ». Ki’Manua. do. 95j— horns.do. 25,000 

Ipecacuanha.... do. 18 Fly Americans: iCantharides.do. lO’.llat-*. do. 3,070 

Auraiupiirmentiim do. 112 Sheet iron.poods 1,310.Cinnamon .. do. 46 ( Drillings ... .arshines 728 

Copper plates.... do. II Tallow caudles .. do. 2,858 Rhubarb. do. 37i Ditto.pieces 2,029 

Tim ditto-do. 300 Soap. do. 230 Curled hair. do. 10 Tumblcis.do. 10,038 

Aniseed. do. 87 limse-manes.... do. 240 Iceland moss ... • do. (j Decanters.do. 733 

longues.pairs4200,do. 92 Cotton twist.d-. 3 Sarsaparilla. do. 22'Chamois leather . do. luO 

Drillings.pieces 339 Linseed oil. do. 301 Sulphur. do. 221;Morocco skins ... do. 48 

Morocco leather . do. 100 Anise* d.do. 100!Treacle . do. 28H,Quills.do. 898,500 

Squirrel skins ... do. 77,646 Tongut s .pairs 280! Pcnm*l-seed.do. 50. Nankin.do. 1,200 

— tails .......... do. 149,280 Tablecloths.pieies 31 iOranges. do. 56 Klki-kma.do. 810 

Quills.. do.048,800 Hats. do. 1,300 Mace.... do. 17 Window glasses . do. 13,36(1 

Masts.. . do. 60 Calfskins . do. 13,973* Pepper. do. 15 Bricks.do. 3,000 

For Hull: Morocto leather . do. 36'Cotton thread.... do. 25,L*mp glasses.... do. 601) 

Flax yarn.poods 1,112 Quills . do. 500,000;(linger. do. 101' Inkstands . do. 220 

Burgundy pitch.. do. 570 Tumblers. do. 1,600‘Macaroni . do. 62 Anchors.do. 20 

For Bristol: Broad diaper....arsh.597,353!lvoTy black. do. 15 Iron kettles.do. 178 

Narrow diaper . .atsliine*1S9 Narrow ditto .... do. 63,490 Camphor. do. 9 — shot els.do. 100 

For Boston, by American Drillings.do. 6,627 j Coats'hair.do. 200.S ytlies.do. 100 

ships: _ Huckaback. do. 7,240! <1 utn ammoniac.. do. 216 i Tai>lecloths.do. 23 

Poles........pieces 120 Stockiugs.dozens 18!—galbanuni.do. 138: Rummers.do. 12 

For l*eith; # Paper .reams 450 Cumin-seed .... do. 34. Picture frames .. do. 13 

Macaroni.ponds 1 B> Ships of other Nations: Snuff. do. lslCairiage.do. 1 

Minerals.box 1 Iron nails.poods 215 Cacao.do. 37 Tea services.do. 8 

Cranberries.ankers 220 Hoop iron . do. 17 Asafortida .do. 74 1 VViiieglaase* .... do. 3,546 

For Grangemouth : Copper.do. 5,096; White lead.do. 30,Dr sliky-.... do. 1 

Linseed oil.poods 24 Tallow candles .. - do. 25,682 Tobacco-pipe clay do 14.Ca'esh. do. 1 

For Arbroath: Wax ditto . do. 260.Portable soup.... do. 2-Oxen tongues...pairs 1,000 

Horsehair.poods 144 Soap. do. 2.679.Opium.do. 1! ( Broad diaper .. .arsh. 5,746 

— tail*.do. 60 Hempseed oil.... do. 458,150 Amber. do. 12; Narrow ditto .... do. 950 

For Rotterdam: Linseed ditto.... do. 298Oxen horns.do. 10-linen. do. 20,000 

Tallow candles.poods 3) Soh-lrather.do. 5.525 Sal ammoniac ... do. 10 Striped ditto_do. 1,213 

For Oratava: 'Tobacco. do. 29,015 Oil of aniseed.... do. 5, Barley ... .ohitwerts 14,024 

Hoop iron.poods 559 Aniseed_.... do. ll,653lTar.do. 1,460 Buckwheat.do. 584 

Anchors.do. 102 Hop*."... do. 1,006;Pitch. do. 1,562 Millet. do. 361 

Ticking.pieces 17 Train-oil . do. 3.093; Ermine skins ..pieces 34,406; Onions.do. 415 

R»ts .do. 84 Wool. do. 1,728,Squirrel ditto.do. 49,133; 

Wineglasses-do. 1,000 Horse-manes*. do. 5,367j-in sacks .... do. 7031 


N. B. The Deals in German ships are not in standards. 


In 1818 there were 100 British ships and 413 foreign ships less than in 1817. 
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RUSSIA 


Statement of the Number and Tonnage of Vessels which entered the Port of Cronstadt in 
each of the three Years, ending with 1831. 


COUNTRIES. 




1829 



1830 

1831 

With 

Cargoes. 

‘ In 
Rallast. 

TOTAL. 

With 

Cargoes. 

In ! 

Ballast. 

TOTAL. 

With 

Cargoes. 

In 

Ballast. 

TOTA L. 

R i 
31 

-91 
“i 

n 

B 

H 

»! 

.s* 

3j 

«Q 

c 

H 

Ships, j 

1 

» 

IS 

CZJ 

oS 

B 

O 

H 

BS 

*£■ 

•ft 

05 

» ! 
1 ! 

<r. 

ft. 

X 

V2 

s 

* 

£ 

£ 

S 

H 

r 

ft. 

X 

K 

* a 

* 

i 

x 

(A 

■ 

a 

H 


2,! 

548 

14; 

2,212 

16 

2 760 

4 

098 

12 

2,014| 

16 

2,7 4*i 

8 

1,594 

14 

1,004 

22 

3,498 


351 

73,508 

4 2 I! 

91,780 

773 

165,348 

316 

03,884 

385 

80.43 » 

701 

144,320 

294 

64,008 

052 

133,000 

946 

197.074 


42; 

3/212 

36| 

3,300 

78 

0,632 

63 

4 842 

16 

1,5(1. 

79 

0,346 

53 

5,150 

11 

29 

1,022 

04 

6,172 


32; 

3.170 

22: 

3,050 

61) 

0,220 

28 

2,892 

33 

3.H5-4! 

61 

6,746 

23 

2,144 

4,900 

52 

7 044 


36! 


27 1 

4,416 

63 

7,058 

20 

1,662 

35 

5,142 

55 

0,801, 

22 

2,338 

so 

6,988 

72 

9,320 


50! 

5.430 

•S3' 

7,730 

103 

13,160 

48 

5,020 

74 

8,164 

122 

13,814 

•92 

3,G28 

00 

10,728 

122 

14,350 

Hanseatic. 

100; 

12,67 8 

a2 

5,052 

132 

17,730 

100 

12,526 

32 

4,020' 

132 

17,446, 

77 

13,322 

51 

7,138 

128 

20.460 


10: 

070 

21- 

1,682 

31 

2,358 

5 

384 

20 

1,174 

25 

1,8581 

47 

366 


2,186 

28 

2,552 


78; 

11,048 

at\ 

7,472 

129 

18,5-2(1 

72 

10 890 

57 

8,074 

129 

18,004, 

6,572 

16 

2,552 

03 

9,124 

Spanish. 

i>! 

1,520 

.. 

11 

1,320 

6 

716 

, . 

.. 

0 

716 

11 

2.002 



11 

2,002 

Portuguese .... 

7; 

900 



7 

900 

9 

992 



9 

092 

10 



• • 

l'» 

1.262 








21 

3,404 



21 

3,101 

25 

3,718 



25 

3 748 

Austrian . 

3 

580 



3 

580, 

2 

318 



2 

318 

2 

284 

•• 

..tv 


284 


1, 

128 



1 

128 







34 




34 

9,082 

Indian. 

41 

11,454 



41 

11,454 1 

39 

10,012 



39 

10,012 

3,082 



Egyptiau . 

J 

li 

166 

204 

•«; 


1 

1 

166 

204; 

3 

481 



3 

481' 

2 

346 



2 

346 


19 

4,138 


.. 

19 

4,418 

11 

2,390 



11 

2,396 

13 

3,570 



13 

3 570 


10 

2,824 



10 

2,824 

12 

3,259 



12 

3,256 


.. 

Canary Isles ... 




.. 









4 

490 




490 

Total . 

S20 

140,270 

684 

126,784 1510 

•287,051 750 

121,970 064 

115,61*2 14*3,240,588 662 

120,500 93H', 170,484 1598 

290 990 


Note .— No return has been made of the shipping which cleared outwards ; hut it is stuted to vary little from the 
above account. 

The number of vessels belonging to the Port of Cronstadt, in the year 1832, distinguishing 
the trades in which they were employed, were, foreign trade 19, steamboats to Lubec 2, and 
coasting trade 27. 

Number and Tonnage of Vessels which entered and cleared at the Port of St. Petersburg 

in the Years 1835 and 1838. 


K N T E II E D. 


CLEARED. ENTERED. 


CLEARED. 


1835 


1835 


COUNTRIES.: 


Of which 


1 Vessels Vessels I 
: with i„ I 
; f"l‘ Ballast, i 
j Cargoes. , 


£ ] C «mc I Loaded 
£ 1 up to j at 
: St. IV- : Cron- 


Total 

Ton- ;VeBse'.d. 
nage. 


Ton¬ 

nage. 




jVessels. 

I 


Ton- 
i nage. 

I 


! Vessels. I 

' I 


Ton¬ 

nage. 


'.tersbuigj stadt. 


British . 

American .... 

387 

47 

15 

204 

591 

47 

15 

37 

■ io 

, 553 

47 

5 

121,907 
12 990 
1,966 

572 

51 

14 

116,055 
14 408 
1,004 

744 

11 

! 188,870 

■ 


725 

r 701 

10 


163,812 

Hamburg .... 
Hanoverian .. 

3 

24 

70 

.... 

‘"9 

3 

24 

79 

23 

71 

2 

l 

8 

342 

1,669 

7,570 

2 

26 

81 

212 

1,794 

7,672 

4 

35 

05 

! 


4 

32 

65 




87 

2 

89 

56 

33 

6,891 

89 

6,072 

5’* 




52 




47 


47 

29 

18 

5,096 

44 

5,330 

40 




35 



Mecklenburg 
Neapolitan .. 
Norwegian .. 
Oldenburg ... 
Prussian*'.... 

17 

6 

48 

8 

117 

57 

4 

* 3 

5 

21 

6 

48 

8 

120 

62 

7 

28 

A 

09 

2i 

14 

0 

20 

2 

51 

27 

2,412 

1,521 

4,351 

631 

14,921 

24,778 

20 

6 

50 

7 

111 

64 

2,478 

1,521 

4,512 

565 

13,650 

25,313 

6 

10 

31 

4 

52 

77 


102,225 

• 

i 

6 

10 

31 

4 

51 

60 

* 

97,808 


0 

1 

10 

s 

4 

1,220 

11 

1 226 

6 




6 




40 

15 

55 

25 

30 

7,936 

53 

7,716 

102 




101 



Swedish. 

Tuscan . 

56 

3 

59 

44 

15 

4,803 

59 

7,860 

47 

I. 




45 

L 3j 



Total .... 

1038 

244 

1284 

433 

836 

221,613 

1261 

210,802 

1363 

270,895 

1310 

201.680 

Total in 1834. 


.... 

1816 

.... 

.... 


1811 







One British ship was purchased aud became Russian property. 14 Russian vessels were changed into lighters. 
20 British veestHs and 42 foreign vessels wintered in 1834, and 38 British and 52 foreign vessels wintered in 1B35. 
22 new vessels wt re built at St. Petersburg in 1834 : 4 British and 6 foreign vessels wintered in 1838, and 17 British 
and 40 foreign in 1839* 
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Summary of the Quantities and Value of the principal Articles of Merchandize 
imported into, and exported from, the Port of St. Petersburg, in the Year 1835. 


I 


MPOETS. 


EXPORTS. 


ARTICLES. 


——-*- 

Cleared 

at the Customshouse. 

• 

ARTICLES. 


Cleared 

at the Custom-house. 



Quantities. 

Value. 


• 

Quantities. 

Value. 




£ 




£. 

Gold and silver. 

.. value 


256,509 

Hemp. 

..^wt. 

652,359 

703,257 

Cotton twist . 


17,505.383 

1,819,423 

Flax. 


52,220 

71,579 

—■ raw. 


5,501,950 

249,553 

Potash. 


110,667 

95,416 

Coffee. 


2,835,521 

171,300 

Tallow. 


847,911 

1,366,580 



376,510 

495,512 

72.G39 

1,317,834 

20,225 

231,720 



4,892 

43,388 

3,817 

8,765 

123,057 

20,847 





Silk manufactures .. 




Woollen. 


344,G80 

226,181 

Iron. 


278,888 

239,512 

CottoD.:. 


341,94G 

150,453 

Copper. 


57,994 

301,023 



20,393 

23.110 

23,993 



14,687 

43,235 

202,117 

45,008 

Wine in casks. 

ankers 

257^386 

Cordage. 


— in bottles.number 

379,384 

108,552 

Linen. 

pieces 

214,953 

364,995 

Spirits. 

ankers 

7,048 

. 

42,122 


...qrs. 

661 

907 

Drugs and dyes . 

Sundries. 


66,882 

2,306,653 

Sundries. 

.value 


1,140,639 

Total value. 


7,248,792 

Total value. 



4,682,717 


Comparative View of the Trade of St. Petersburg, exhibiting the Total Value 
of Imports and Exports carried on by Russian and Foreign Merchants, and 
the Amount of Duties levied at the Custom-house, in each of the Years 1837 
and 1838. * 


DESCRIPTION. 

1837 

1838 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Imports. 

By Russian merchants. 

mm 

£ 

7,171,122 

1,253,907 

15,099 


£ 

„ Passengers and shipmasters ... 

1 



Total..*.. 

8,915,595 

8,440,428 


475,167 



Exports. 


3,072,892 
3,062,8S6 
25,030 







,, Passengers and shipmasters ... 




Total. 

C, 114,552 

6,160,011 

45,4^9 




Customs duties . 

2,472,916 

2,280,252 


122,664 


Note .—Exchange at lop/, per rouble. 


The trade of 1838, compared with that of the preceding year, 1837, gives the 
following result: £ ° 

Imports decreased. 475,167 

Exports increased .. 45,459 


. 429,708 


. . 520,626 


Total trade decreased 

Excess of imports over exports decreased 

Custom-house revenue decreased 


. £122,664 










































































542 Russia. 


Arrivals and Departures of Shipping at St. Petersburg, in the Years 1839 

and 1840. 


'A 

2 

H 

& 

« 

O 

tn 

w 

° 


ARRIVED 


— 

DEPARTED. 


1839 



1840 

1839 

1840 

Vessels, j 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

o 

fcC 

cs 

& 

c 

H 

1 

• 

t/J 

1 

> 

a 

i 

H 

c n 

t 

o 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

I 

a 

British. 

768 

174,437 

7112 

(W>2 

146,682 

5886 

772 


17G.400 

7293 

672 


150,424 

585G 

Russian . 

86'I 




81' 




s-n 

( 


80' 




French . 

74 




66 




73 




68 




Spanish ...... 



• 









• 

2 




American .... 

51 




02 




153 




88 




Bremen . 

10 




16 




10 




17 




Hamburg. 

4 




0 




4 




6 




Hutch. 

67 




89 




(58 




81 




Hanoverian... 

33 




49 




3ti 




50 


t 


Danish .. 

51 




74 




:>;j 




71 




Hu bee. 

43 




30 




42 




30 




Mecklenburg 

12 

[ 

101,953 


13 


120,608 


12 


102,916 


13 


120,456 


Neapolitan ... 

15 




21 




1 a 




21 




Norwegian ... 

32 




32 




3 i 




32 




Oldenburg ... 

10 




i r> 




10 




1(5 




Prussian. 

64 




123 




c>: 








Portuguese... 

... 




1 








1 




Kostoo. 

6 




6 




(> 




6 




Sardinian ... 

1 




1 




i 




1 


• 


Tuscan . 

1 




2 




i 




2 




Swedish . 

50 J 




ij 




50 J 




51 J 




Total ... 

1378 

276,390 

1 1405 

267,290 


1391 

279,346 


1421 

270,970 



Comparison of the Trade of 1838 with 1839. 


YEARS. 

Imports. 

Exports. 





roubles. 

188,437,479 

202,170,959 

roubles. 

137,525,838 

132,018,290 

roubles. 
325,963,317 
334,189,249 | 

roubles. 

50,911,641 

70,152,669 

roubles. 

52,470,750 

52,681,497 

1839. 


The Trade of 1839, also, compared with that of 1838,. gives the following result—the 
rouble at lltf. sterling : 


Imports . . . Increase in 1839 . . . 624,8(58 

Exports . . . Decri-ase „ . . . . 252,430 

Total trade . Increase „ 377,022 


Excess of imports over exports „ • - • 881,880 


Customs revenue . Increase ,, ■ • . 9,659 

The chief articles of import are gold and silver, cotton twist, raw cotton, coffee, raw 
sugar, spices, manufactures of silk, wool, cotton, and flax, wine and apothecaries’ drugs. 
There was a very great increase this year in the importation of cotton twist and raw sugar, 
and indeed in almost all the above articles, as compared with 1838. 

The principal articles of export consist of hemp, flax, potashes, tallow, leather, un¬ 
wrought iron, copper, bristles, cordage and cables, linen, and grain. 
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TRADE OF ST. PF.TKRSIWRtl. 

Arrivals and Departures at the Port of St. Petersburg in 1841 and 1842. 


• . 

JZ< 

ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. 

ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. 

o 

-—— 












g 



1841 





1842 

• 



a 

CO 

& 


00 


m 

(O 

S> 

00 

30 



m 

W 

Q 

i 

OB 

> 

§ 

1 

J 

o 

CO 

03 

c> 

> 

l 

o 

CO 

03 

> 

1 

1 

o 

1 

£ 

£ 

* 

2 

u 


645 

146,337 

5757 

647 

147,267 

5788 

525 

MEMOS. 

4656 

515 

115,555 

4560 

Russian. 

81’ 




•72'' 




70' 




64' 




American. 

53 




53 




48 




48 





17 


• 


17 




15 




15 




Hamburg. 

3 




3 




7 




5 




Hanoverian... 

68 




66 




56 




49 




Holland. 

90 




88 




86 




86 




Denmark. 

81 



... 

82 




63 




63 




Luliec •. 

36 




37 




31 




S l 




Mecklenburg 

19 


107,130 


HI 

. 

110,164 


8 


106,154 


7 


103,857 


Neapolitan ... 

3 



3 

32 



21 



21 



Norwegian ... 

32 







28 




28 




Oldenburg.... 

22 




22 




29 




28 




Prussian. 

104 




105 




59 




57 





2 




o 




7 




7 




Sardinian. 









1 




1 





1 




1 




1 




1 





69 



_ 

68 




68 



... 

68 




S wed is n. 

56 




56 J 




44j 




44J 



Total... 

1382 

253,467 


1373 

257,431 


1167 

223,947 


1138 

219,412 



The British Vessels which arrived at, and departed from, St. Petersburg, in the Years 
18*41 and 1842, were from and to the following Places: 


From the United Kingdom : 


general cargoes . 
ballast. 


From Messina, Palermo, and Hener.arlo: 

with wine and fruit. 


Swimmunde „ rye. 

Stettin „ rye, spirits, flour, &o. 

Dantxic „ rye, flour, spirits, &c. 

2SuE.i. 

Havanna „ sugar and logwood- 

„ sugar. 

H wine and sugar. 


Matenxas 

Madeira 


Total. 


1841. 

1842. 



1841, 

1842. 



To the United Kingdom: 



. 21.1 

211 


with general cargoes. 

. 243 

43 

. 11*7 

191 


„ fl «x, mats, &c. 

. 38 

68 

. 10(i 

58 




71 

139 

101 





.MG 

4G0 


„ tallow, &c. 

95 




„ d* als. 

6 


5 

6 





. 3 



„ honen, Ace... 

3 

5 





48 

. 6 



,, oakum, iron, wheat, &c\. 

. 10 

. 17 


To Stockholm 

„ row bides, &c. 

1 


. 19 

2 

„ Amsterdam 

„ linseed. 

. 1 


2 


Elsinore 

„ hemp, linseed, 8cc . 

• 6 

I 

. 11 

5 

„ S0li t o* ham 

„ lathwond. 

1 



2 

„ Wiburg 









19 

25 

526 



483 




.. 645 


Total. 

. 645 

m 
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RUSSIA 


Comparative List of Imports at St. Petersburg, in each Year from 1833 to 

1835. 


articles. 


1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 



15,233 • 

63,814 

25,069 

53,594 

Almonds. 


17,737 

10,190 

9,792 

18,781 



, 823 

123 

430 

92 

Annatto. 


1,4-Kf 

230 

613 

1,394 

Antimony . 

. do. 

391 

1,260 

502 

491 

Argol . 


9,133 

3,255 

1,935 

1,954 

Arrack . 


55 

14 

36 

28 

Arsenic. 


3,589 

• 4,105 

3,539 

1,536 

Asafoetida . 


64 

14 

123 

11 

Badiane... 


738 

382 

• 97 

570 

Balsam, Canada. 


...... 

103 


559 

-capivi ... 


19 

166 

. 

41 

-of Peru. 


2,615 

886 

2,557 

1,095 

Bay berries . 

.poods 

60 

. 

37 


-leaves . 


563 

252 

319 

525 

-oil. 


118 

286 

2*8 

*174 

Bloodstone. 


59 

1*7 

. 53 

22 

Borax. 


1,185 

1,313 

681 

727 

Brandy . 


859 

931 

696 

248 

Brimstone .,. 


20,085 

104,986 

80,729 

151,271 

Camphire. 


2,118 

2,595 

556 

193 

Capers. 


657 

893 

683 

802 

Cardamoms. 


87 

144 

14 

55 

Cheese. 


8,003 

10,267 

7,807 

7,853 

Cinnabar. 


G2 

*00 

94 

i 28 

Cinnamon and cassia li-rnea . 


1,996 

1,453 

252 

374 

Cloves. 


734 

316 

360 

715 

Coals ... 


10,525 

17,063 

13,994 

16,118 

Cobalt, smait . 


311 

608 

128 

246 

-zaffre. 

.do. 

11 

13 

11 

4 

Cochineal. 


1,661 

3,768 

2,436 

3,312 

Cocoa, or chocolate nuts. 


3,036 

1,628 

* 35 

1,634 

ColFee. 


101,350 

111.638 

94,728 

78,3*8 

Corks. 


866 

509 

571 

839 

Corkwood. 


6,139 

12.027 

4,662 

16,766 

Cotton . 


70.1G8 

84,742 

110,786 

167,082 

Cotton goods, all kinds. 


12,383 

11,698 

8,300 

11,870 

-cambrics . 


155,082 

99,210 

44,698 

106,318 

- coloured . 


336 

390 

91 

75 

-coverlets . 

. do. 

2,085 

1,884 

2,878 

2,330 

-muslins and handkerchiefs .... 

.do. 

43,081 

33,754 

28,237 

26,610 

-printers. 


8,357 

1 15,190 

3,598 

4,929 

-quiltings . 


3,h73 

2,489 

1,244 

955 

-stocking? . 

.... dozens 

16,626 

9,880 

11,772 

18,819 

-tamboured . 


284 

183 

804 

214 

-tulle . 

.do. • 

60,065 

31,616 

22,336 

43,043 

-velveteens and velvets. 

.do. 

1,359 

8,321 

8,8S9 

7,669 

-sundries. 

do. 

2,815 

3,436 

2,496 

4,017 

Crystal, 'fartary . 


8,102 

1,739 

1,450 

2,327 

Cudbear.. 


153 

718 

319 

330 

Dragon-blood . 


42 

30 

4 

8 

Dutch pink. 


1,877 

1,734 

740 

468 

Emery. 

.do. 

29 

1,570 

257 . 

926 

Fruits': 






-lemons'. 


18,341 

27,858 

22,635 

25,744 

- oranges, sweet . 


20,234 

42,581 

33,898 

52,549 

-ditto bitter . 


808 

907 

603 

1,111 

- currants . 


55 

1,633 

5 

22 

-fig* . 


25 

163 

60 

45 

- prunes . 


5,828 

44,933 

10,753 

17,713 

-raisins . 


3,700 

3,035 

8,861 

3,975 

-dry, all other kinds. 


243 

265 

7,357 

5,228 

Cal an gal. 

.do. 

358 

3,090 

1,623 

3,911 


( continued ) 
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545 


ARTICLES. 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

Cinger, dry . 


2,314 

888 

760 

738 

-in sugar and molasses . 

.lbs. 

5,639 

867 

405 

202 

Gloves, leather . 


7,259 

6,497 

6,095 

7,511 






778 

—— arahic and Senegal . 

. v .9 

10,959 

5,809 

4,574 

9,530 

-benjamin . 


803 

795 

320 

609 

-copal .. • 


^51 

1,189 

2,074 

3,885 

-elastic or India robber . 


6,279 

1,608 

859 

7,454 

-gutti or gamboge. 


170 

157 

97 

51 

-olibammi . 


5,392 

6,121 

3,521 

11,962 

Herrings, white. 

.^..barrels 

53,506 

60,961 

' 46,777 

73,053 

Hops. 


51 

411 

79 

273 

Indigo. 


30 726 

24,253 

^3,93.5 

22,727* 

Iron instruments .?. 


11,359 

14,405 

* 10,961 

11,458 

Ivory . 


194 

117 

211 

175 

Lead in pigs. 


235,814 

121,501 

128,643 

156,773 

-in sheets. 

. do. 

10,3 >7 

17,866 

12,598 

16,420 

-pencils in wood. 


52,308 

45,694 

47,348 

50,645 

Lemoft juice . 


280 

145 

12 

28 

Lemons, salted. 


16 

92 



Linen, cambric, and handkerchiefs 


3,968 

3.544 

2,777 

4,185 

—— white... 


2,312 

1,807 

1,940 

1,911 

- - ditto handkerchiefs. 


1,483 

1.175 

1,670 

1,635 

Litharge.«. 


9,636 

17,098 

4,466 

4,794 

Mare. 

.lbs. 

437 

249 

863 

3,716 

Madder. 


75,077 

36,312 

68,023 

117,375 

Magnesia. 


500 

390 

339 

513 

Mac'ranese. 


14,731 

21,873 

16,413 

19,562 

Manna. 

. do. 

5 

367 

6 

249 

Minium. 


423 

1,250 

s 

639 

M usk. 


291 

351 

7i 

34* 

Nutmegs... 


87 

31 

85 

66 

Ochre. 


8,186 

4,696 

5,396 

3,268 

Oil, apothecaries’ and scented, with the 





vessels. . . 


855 

737 

698 

995 

-salad and ordinary. 


125,532 

110,072 

149,005 

122,308 

-of vitriol. 


45 

16 

128 

70 

Olives. 


1,091 

1,409 

870 

1,200 

Opium. 

. do. 

26 

7 

17 

7 

Orange-leaves. 


55 

6 

22 

3 

Orchilla. 




320 

486 

Paper, coloured. 


608 

437 

418 

511 

— drawing. 


176 

252 

280 

175 

- card . 


6,115 

5,6o5 

6,118 

7,639 

Peel, lemon and orange. 

..t.. poods 

1,458 

1,700 

1,466 

2,176 

Pepper. 

.do. 

5,642 

8,642 

9,390 

7,570 

Peruvian hark... 


414 

9 

41 

358 

Pimento. 


2,004 

690 

841 

184 

Porter. 


5%3 

735 

667 

873 

Ditto. 


4.840 

2,400 

5,760 

4,746 

Pumice stone. 


2,165 

• 13,340 

13.695 

7,513 

Quercitron bark. 


17,975 

6,587 

6,270 

27,176 

Quicksilver.. 


1,618 

1,062 

1,465 

1,157 

Red ochre . 

.do. 

3,885 

6,812 

5,497 

8,457 

Rice. 


25,809 

49,820 

21,425 

31.610 




96 



•-jalap. 


1 

62 

180 

76 

-ipecacuanha. 


3 

18 

11 

68 

-ireos. 


357 

458 

177 

178 

-salep . 


45 

40 

44 

105 

-snake. 





10 

Rum. 


7,289 

7,627 

7,144 

3,723 

Safflower. 


2,031 

3,969 

1,786 

3,101 

Saffron. 


774 

1,107 

579 

627 

Sago. 


202 

240 

530 

74 

Sal ammoniac... . „ 


2,801 

3,124 

1,642 

2,992 


(continual) 


4 A 


VOL. II 
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RUSSIA 


ARTICLES. 


Salt .poods 

Sarsaparilla. do. 

Senna leaves.'■.do. 

Shellac. do. 

Sickles .number 

Silk. poods 

—— goods, all kinds . do. 

. ribbons.pieces 

-stockings.dozens 

-stuffs, not transparent.pieces 

-ditto transparent. do. 

Skins, bear.number 

• • i racoon. do. 

Spelter .!•.poods 

Spermaceti.do- 

Steel.do. 

Straw bats.number 

Sugar of lead.poods 

Sugar, raw Brazil. do. 

-- Hnvanna . do. 

-all otber kinds.do. 

Sumach. do. 

Teasels.1000 

Tin.poods 

Tinfoil. do. 

Tinplates .half-boxes 

Tobacco, cut...poods 

— leaves. do. 

-cigars.lbs. 

-snuff.poods 

-stalks. do. 

Tortoiseshell.do. 

Turmeric.do. 

Turpentine. do. 

Twist, dyed.do. 

- undyed . do. 

Vanilla.Ihs. 

Verdigris.poods 

-crystallized .do. 

Verdite.r. do. 

Vinegar..hlids. 

Vitriol.poods 

Water, Cologne.dozens 

•-mineral.pitchers 

— —— sweet scented, with the vessels.poods 

Whalebones.do. 

Wheel fellies.do. 

White flake. do. 

—— 1-ad. do. 

Wine, Champagne.bottlch 

-French., ...hlids 

- Portuguese and Spanish......j ipes 

—— Rhenish —..mimes 

-all kinds, bottled .bottles 

Wood, Brazil, Nicaragua, and St. Martha 

poods 

-dye, rasped. do. 

- — fustic. do. 

-logwood. do. 

-mahogany.do. 

Woollen goods, all kinds. do. 

1 " baize...... pieces 

-barracan. do 

-camlets.do. 

-carpets.do. ' 

-cashmere.do. 

— casimere . do. 


1832 

18S3 

1834 

1835 

390,891 

666,411 

428,350 

349,440 

3,814 

5,345 

4,679 

6,268 

619 

1,147 

183 

778 

5,183 

4,812 

1,101 

2 381 

■16,80(1 

60,010 

2,670 

24,552 

3,583 

1,84,5 

2,916 

2,720 

« 2,61*5 

1,779 

2,118 

1,900 

122.690 

97,198 

162,604 

139,986 

579 

509 

488 

377 

20,151 

13,597 

15,636 

14,851 

2,719 

1,818 

7,017 

10,457 

1,516 

* 981 

189 

813 

50,391 

43 612 

19,185 

43,439 

50,311 

40,489 

• 43,244 

3,478 

51 

62 

39 

80 

2,953 

3,813 

1,693 

3,451 

810 

2.53 

1,057 

342 

18 

409 


19 

21 ,(>97 

29 ,405 

47,494 

,*,844 

1,357,726 

1,353,167 

1,179,867 

1,043,221 

6,621 ; 

484 

450 

18,417 

23,129 ! 

13,116 

10,422 

10,139 

i 

1.5,3.50 

6,850 

17,194 

33,880 | 

29,034 

19,883 

15,902 

3.59 

320 

127 

344 

1,110 1 

2,274 


3H0 

61 j 

102 

45 

68 

37,912 

44,862 

35,342 

44 162 

21,729 

23,9)3 

31,2n6 

14,523 

466 

331 

384 

286 

26,737 

5,083 

27,040 

80,517 

127 

107 

42 

29 

9,413 

13,244 

4,393 

11,438 

829 


303 

399 

23,889 

20,495 

10.393 

4.427 

541,014 

5o2,654 

441,916 

575,312 

634 

291 

474 

314 

8,401 

92 

4,037 

105 

2,109 

6,799 

948 

754 

912 

696 

41 

42 

35 

47 

800 

1 2«.» 

107 

293 

3.096 

7,21.5 

8,625 

128,260 

4,527 

82,231 

107,364 

196,029 

110 

. 174 

273 

312 

966 

261 

4/7 

414 

44,570 

41,766 

51,265 

48,655 

99 


454 

264 

839 

1.166 

1.447 

525 

376,587 

423 927 

S93.441 

329,051 

13,911 

9,159 

6,559 

10,472 

4,121 

6,058 

4,215 

4,379 

1,365 

1,031 

1,100 

867 

53,156 

86,228 

119,609 

156,934 

76.328 

98,264 

100,301 

116,862 

4,824 

1,782 

2,965* 

104,853 

6,507 

6,411 

54,294 

52,176 

274.523 

504,373 

1 164,421 

156,086 

S6.H46 

68,571 

61,152 

56,865 

15,440 

9,9.51 

9,962 

8,419 

33 

28 


47 

2 632 

1.104 

539 

1,758 

37,744 

25,753 

24,535 

21,143 

502 

712 

398 

750 

202 

29 

159 

10 

816 

321 

508 

411 


(continued) 
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ARTICLES. 


Woollen gauds, all kinds ; viz., cnssinet 

-cloth . 

-cords. 

— coverlets... 

-flannel. 

-Indies’ cloth . 

-merinoes . 

- ratteens. 


.pcs. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


-stockings ..dozens, 

— tammy and shalloon ..pieces 

-toilenet ....^..do. 

-tricot. do. 


Turkish imitation shawls and handker¬ 


chiefs 

-yarn 

Wool, raw 




. do. 
poodsj 
. do. I 


1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

75 

18 

85 

6 

7,037 

2,952 

2,705 

2,658 

263 



126 

886 

45 

* 897 

259 

e 1,002 

379 

183 

168 

2,356 

996 

365 

178 

e 1,9(J9 

960 

1,358 

416* 

34 

6 



365 

442 

429 

245 

793 

252 

891 

1,453 

3,268 

2,007 

520 

432 

16 

S3 

1 


9,969 

6,789 

* 3,239 

1,989 

2.351 

2,693 

3,749 

5,686 

3.185 

1,458 

1,379 

954 


Comparative List of principal Articles imported into St. Petersburg during the Navi¬ 
gation of the Years 1836 to 1842 inclusive. 


, I 

ARTICLES. ! 1838 1837 1838 j 1839 1-40 1841 1842 

Cheese.poods 7,572 7,954 9,472 ! 8,052 8,447 j 9,714 12,340 

..do. 2,375 1,189 1,109 3 503 1,830 j 1,190 2,391 

Cools.chaldrons 19,818 21,428 211,313 29 471 38,068 I 30,979 25 828 

Coffee.poods 67,431 114,769 77,123 81.634 137,143 i 122,258 117,974 

Cork wood.do. 25,690 4,152 1,578 3,9715 19,957 j 9,901 10,959 

Cork.bales 923 5 70 527 849 975 | 801 1,037 

Colton wool.poods 152,069 152,553 265,178 283,111 233,984 i 202,582 372,617 

-yarn, ui.dyed.do. 507,337 644 375 544,268 502,800 447,067 | 462,3274 584,028 

-ditto, dyed.do. 2,295 3,170 5,481 2,767 1,637! 912 1.062 

Cotton goods.d 5,079 5,002 6,666 6,895 6,704 I 3,689 4,303 

-white, cambrics.pieces 64,767 38,072 47,359 74,066 73,607 ! 34,7122 33,084 

— cambric handkerchiefs, and the 

like.do. 5,016 1,008 | 74 1,115 | 1,068 468 

-coverlets.do. 2.311 1,259 1,800 3,257 3,201 I 1,170 3,589 

slin and mualin han'lkerchit fa.do. 35,555 20,473 31,969 36,683 16,009 14,0 8 13,104 

-printers’.do. 3,250 1,146 4,127 I 1,760 1,765 i 1,206 771 

-quiltings.do. 1,170 1,927 1,930! 1,593 2,5111 1,401 948 

-velveteens and velvets ......do. 7168 729 65 . 348 14 : .... 8 


-handkerchiefs.do. 800 222 7 8715 1.326 j 157 219 

Kmbroidered stuffs.do. 1,023 1,388 : 1,355 1,9113 i 2.006 2,294 

Gloves.docent 23,711 22,511 17,296 30 026 ; 10,816 84,856 

Stockings.do. | 13,468 22,590 17 877 15,714 19,331 14,495 19,074 

Tulle.pi 14,251 36,917 31,252 28,984 33,804 15,679 17,382 

Sundries.do. 2,774 3,017 4,339 8,853 6,987 3,145 3,451 

Drugs and Drysalteries: 

-aloes.poodt » 117 755 597 480 379 408 I.S75 

-alltni.do. 65,682 47,158 39,629 40,919 30,028 43,5.'6 62,089 

—— anoatto.do. 1,470 1,255 1,972 3,276 1,905 2,334 6,172 

-antimony.do. 1,027 1,017 1,138 2,101 922 559 80S 

-argol.do. 2,121 2,078 1,895 4,173 14,088 1,938 2,399 

- arsenic.do, 7,277 4,425 3,910 2,05 l 5,502 2,865 6,755 

-bay-leaves, 53 292 • 299 811 1,772 633 732 

Borax.do. 1,952 2,450 1,348 016 410 1,010 8,588 

Brimstone.do. 64,432 161,018 75,434 e 67,338 96,763 121,081 153,335 

Camphor .do. 1,657 1,190 1,041 1,530 830 1,507 1,082 

Cinnabar.do. 102 75 100 09 101 *6 91 

Coball, amalta.do. 871 513 885 776 324 712 404 

-aalTres.do. 17 24 30 32 15 24 25 

Cochineal.do. 6,474 6 092 3,382 3.684 2,914 5,037 6,024 

Cryatal tartary.do. 3,881 4,920 5,518 1,881 11,814 3,476 7,324 

Cudbear. do. 374 286 696 174 322 270 195 

Dragon-blood .do. 54 23 28 23 

Dutch piuk.do, 445 476 856 18 325 

Emery.do. 1,404 7,241 3,360 3,105 2,406 l,32l7 1,356 

Gum, animi.do. 44 367 88 572 

-arahic and aenegal.do. 10,681 9,941 16,564 17,208 17,256 12,112 13,583 

-asafoctida.do. 69 224 59 64 

-benjamin.do. 816 690 409 828 307 132 779 

-®*>pal .do. 232 1,480 846 718 471 827 1,148 

-elastic or India rubber.lbs. 7,267 25,053 14,898 11,823 32,482 37,415 32,881 

--gamboge.poods 1.9 261 240 270 197 111 347 

-olibanum.do. 10,138 11,661 11,775 12.589 13,727 10,412 22,341 

-shell and seed lac.do. 5,291 3,814 6,090 7,509 10,085 6,128 7,393 


(canHnvtd) 
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RUSSIA 


ARTICLES. < 

1836 

1 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

Indigo. 


33,091 

30,344 

35,452 

33,757 

31,215 

Lemon-juice. 


58 

177 

288 

30 

98 

Madder. 


86,473 

75,360 

140,147 

173,134 

130,809 

Magnesia. 


642 

281 

203 

1,010 

471 

Mjngancse. . . 


23,016 

29,061 

27,835 

26,834 

29,845 

Manna. 


182 

97 

, 41 

384 

292 

Minium. 


313 | 

384 

754 i 

819 

238 

Musk. 

.lbs. 

474; 

19 

27 

43 

3 

Oqfre. 


10,579 

• 17,831 

11,739 ! 

10.848 

13,232 

Oil of vitriol. 


20 

85 

• 128 

40 

92 

Opium. 


11 

26 

182 

112 

45 ; 

Orchilla. 


268 j 

109 

221 

190 

126 i 

Perl, lemon and orange. 


824 

2,634 

2,341 

531 

299 j 

Peruvian bark. 


510 

35 

647 

205 

131 

Pumice-stone. 


4,544 

7,658 

4,430- 

4,890 

14,948 1 

Queicitron bark. 


28.K60 

6,001 

32,272 

5.1,138 

40,581 | 

Red ochre.,. 


6,135 

5,598 

12,251 

10,716 

8,720 { 

Knot, galaugal.« 


477 

3,230 

1,005 

392 

• 583 , 

— gt litian. 


285 


32 

69 

403 | 

-jalap. 


2 tU 

174 

148 

298 

151 1 

-ipecacuanha. 


49 

27 

124 

99 

60 i 

-irons. 


89 

18-2 

22: 

571 

529 

-salep. 

.do. 

141 

48 

76 

102 

181 

■-sarsaparilla. 


4,2 9 

2,794 

3,150 

3,725 

4,801 

-snake. 


70 


25 

53 

44 

Safflower. 


3,170 

2,838 

2,999 

3,961 

2,723 

SaHVon.. 

.lbs. 

520 

1,100 

1.522 

1,659 

279 , 

Sago... 



926 

1 1 

132 

no i 

Sal ammoniac. 


7,196 

4,100 

3,433 

6,335 


Senn -leaves. 


7 16 

1,254 

1;5.C 

1,718 

516 

S human. 


17,180 

17,013 

18,554 

10,158 

4,415 . 

Spermaceti .. 


131 

74 

170 




.do. 

2,250 

745 

■m 

329 


Sugar of lead. 


6 



107 


Tuimei in. 


8,084 

8,326 

4,71)1 

4,787 

12,025 

Turpentine... 


98 

181 

1,0.6 

1,153 

053 : 

Verdigris. 


2,852 

3,185 

5,051 

2,515 

3,590 . 

-crystallized. 

.lb*. 

.... 


56 


! 

Verdiier... 


1,123 

659 

806 

403 

546 ; 

Vitriol. 


132 

314 

617 

182 

696 

Water, mineral. 

....pin lien* 

100,335 

99,188 

151,328 

158,117 

187,977 

White H ike. 


816 

536 

652 

087 

^ 2,180 

White lead. 


512 

1,114 

1,048 

979 


Wood, Brazil, Nicar., and St. 

Mart. . do. 

91,159 

56,238 

56,713 

60,250 

42,927 , 

-fustic. 


47.099 

23,996 

37,651 

73,955 

58,7 71 1 

-loguuod. 


87,189 

225,908 

150,240 

303,401. 

322,149 

•-dye, rasped. 


9,898 

52ll 

1,207 

1,901 


Kh phants’teeth. 


176 

!li3 

469 

202 

54 ; 

Fruits, almonds. 


10,017 

16,818 

8.436 

17,636 

21,112 : 

— currants. 


1 420 

1,260 

.91 

j 402 

1,939 1 



2 

92 

109 

! 217 

463 

-prunes. 


* 17.749 

14,896 

33,9*7 

39,818 

12,132 

- raisins. 


3,002 

7,116 

3,353 

6,601 

7 434 

-dr), otln r sorts. 


8,749 

8,018 

13,902 

24,761 

38 051 

-capers. 


257 

78 

184 

376 

952 

-olives. 


5-17 

231 

214 

•115 

1,149 

—— lemons. 


21,382 

24,091 

20 8 19 

311 338 


.do. 

30,992 

36.305 

38,453 

31,459 

47,927 

-ditto lutier. 


370 

1,157 

67b 

760 

891 

—— lemons, salted. 



16 

10 

30 

16 

Gloves, leather. 

.dozens: .1,577 

9,790 

4,434 

9,209 

11,560 

Herrings, white. 


39,383 

43,124 

35,319 

37,985 

01,802 

Linen Goods : 







-cambric and cambric handker- 






chiefs. 


2,216 

3,147 

4,746 

3,249 

2, f '82 

——— linen.. 

... no. 

1-826 

2 693 

3,043 

3,644 


——ditto handkerchiefs. 


1,016 

1,572 

1,821 

1,604 

1,072 

-tablecloths and napkins 



1,206 

519 

1,109 

494 

Metalx, led, pig.. 


193,099 

147,684 

328,586 

25S.553 

134,127 

-ditto sheet. 


14,592 

36,310 

31 402 

52,282 

39,111 

-litharge. 


4 632 

6,385 

10,165 

2,51» 

8,006 

—quicksilver. 


2,051 

683 

2 745 

2,340 

2,100 

-steel. 


2,640 

2,580 

4,077 

3,710 

1 8,986 

-tin. 


17,615 

26,806 

32,350 

37,385 

i 26,558 

-tinfoil. 


121 

1 266 

107 

276 

441 

-tin pi at* a. 

• half-boxes 

494 

! 1,700 

673 

651 

1 430 

-zinc. 


24,950 

46,534 

32,3^9 

25 472 

1 13,929 

0»), olive. 


191,9ii0 

j 218,550 

153,411 

170,174 

1 285,484 

Paper, coloured. 


513 

945 

849 

473 


-drawing. 





.. 

602 

-card. 


9,280 

11,222 

9,137 

7,809 

5,043 

-writing. 



3,583 

2,058 

2 571 

4,294 

Pencils in wood. 


• 27,364 

10,731 

22,900 

26,898 

Perfumery, oil. 


i 101 

86 

132 

112 



222 

283 

170 

131 

178 

— e«tu dc Cologne. 


3,-no 

3,298 

2,6R« 

2 164 



1841 

1842 

36,310 

39,351 

129 

102 

71,888 

139,741 

708 

898 

29,539 

14 142 

130 

192 

1,642 

86 

10 

30 

6,425 

11,372 

63 

32 

7 

283 

209 

477 

1,376 

807 

770 

832 

6,513 

5,350 

30,142 

36,894 

6,368 

0,481 

1,331 

6,407 

758 

1,201 

229 

298 


167 

102 

520 

65 

304 

3,303 

6,962 

5 

C I® 

2,209 

2,078 

271 

269 

73 

99 

6,800 

8,343 

429 

.. 402 

4,042 

17,235 

450 

1,404 

9,030 

11,336 

790 

] ,021 

3,970 

< 4,329 

450 

482 

867 

800 

227,961 

95,128 

1,202 

1,308 

100,973 

129,928 

34,561 

59,031 

399.790 

223,528 

2,470 

5,272 

139 

54 

9,968 

19,060 

2 U*>1 

980 

148 

136 

8 367 

17,127 

5,416 

10.908 

25 289 

32,54*2' 

1,391 

861 

1,958 

1,103 

27,840 

30,050 

39,047 

44,439 

321 

602 

13 

22 

14,035 

12,471 

53,909 

72,488 

3 414 

3,851 

2,780 

1,7:6 

1,134 

587 

646 

423 

180,157 

208,262 

25,610 

16,940 

4.50G 

14,806 

2,426 

2,012 

7,218 

10,299 

18,995 

42,319 

250 

201 

856 

895 

26,585 

28,018 

87,680 

302,142 

408 

521 

3,307 

8,851 

4,403 

779 

35.178 

27,686 

68 

57 

212 

166 


i<ovii*ued) 
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ARTICLES. 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 


5 bhds. 

805 

1,092 

1,127 

1,216 

1,444 

1,130 

1,436 

\ bottles 

37,300 

10,278 

20,308 

18,248 

35,724 

20,432 

2Gi476 


..poods 

4.S74 

12,570 

22,201 

40,318 

03,702 

20,947 

37,808 


... do. 

43-2,415 

459,122 

526,593 

699,474 

583,811 

612,050 

707,997 

Silk. 

... do. 

1,724 

3,381 

2,258 

3,275 

# 3,579 

2,788 

3,lll0 

Silk and half-silk goods. 

... do. 

1.825L 

2,732 

2.358 

2,340 

3,041 

2,185 

2.390 


. pieces 

104.4 ItT 

104,200 

237,800 

213,337 

199,135 

141,689 

217,003 

-stuff, not transparent. 

... do. 

15,118 

23 288 

18,810 

19,177 

29,805 

10,967 

29 538 

-ditto transparent. 

... do. 

4,242 

10,0921 

6,151 

7 700 

6,301 

3,770 

7,415 


.dozens 

300 

(10* 

598 

417 

590 

089 

245 

-tablecloths and napkins. 


.... 

5 






-handkerchiefs. 


.... 


20,112 

26,821 

52,477 

38,805 

45,979 


dozens 

.... 

14,000 

10,120 

4,427 

10,629 

5,303 

3,560 

Skins, bear. 

. pieces 

034 

114 

500 

1,030 

• 903 

1,108 

146 

-racoon. 

... do. 

m 44,060 

50,090 

73,248 

90,889 

101,430 

111,310 

58,134 

Spices, cardamoms. 

. .poods 

124 

140 

79 

49 

115 

67 

114 

-cinnamon and cassia lignea 

... do. 

1,500 

609 

485 

180 

409 

903 

1,318 

-cloves.»- .. 

... do. 

95 

8 lbs. 

185 

£40 

* 109 

154 

008 

-ginger, dry. . 

... do. 

1,070 

2,580 

1,147 

1,379 

540 

1,767 

758 

- ditto preserved. 


1,008 

1,903 

1,852 

1,254 

1 600 

30 

2,292 

—— mace. 

... do. 

703 

380 

408 

1,574 

1,093 



-nutmegs. 

..p ods 

4*2 

171 

55 

187 

176 

12 

35 

-pepper. 

. .. do. 

0,144 

5.827 

3,300 

8,901 

18,102 

4,954 

2,217 

-pimento. 

. .. do. 

2,710 

1,3; 3 

1,501 

1,084 

837 

1,191 

1,178 

-vaOilla. 


224 

430 

325 

3J6 

175 

6J0 

502 

Spiri s, arrack. 

. ankers 

03 

12 

.... 

39 

12 

68 

36 

-brandy. 

.... do. 

031 

880 

300 

382 

675 

419 

050 

-ru .. 

.. .. do. 

7,999 

7,950 

4,708 

4,101 

5,014 

4,928 

5,629 

Sugar, Brazil. 

...poods 

32,735 

41,718 

0,003 

3,127 

5,450 


9,088 

-MavHima. 


1,353,325 

1,430,191 

1,519 070 

1,2.3,448 

1,505,345 

l^)i9,3‘4 

1,490 505 

-other sorts.. 


24,304 

84,028 

39,2 0 

12,037 

17,209 

18,184 

38,271 

Teasels .. 

ggglKmuD 

20,550 

30,321 

11,701 

8,255 

5,140 

7.808 

IWFTJI 

Tobacco leaves. 

■ pods 

57,808 

46,886 

40,379 

35,401 

51,109 

57,131 

l'jJI 

—— stalks. 

.... do. 

21,295 

33,248 

35,903 

9,489 

25,759 

40,197 


-cut. 

.... do- 

70 

5* 

49 

30 

35 

59 

71 

-ciira r s . 

— moo 

1 401 

3,407 

4,742 

• 2,689 

2,*70 

3,354 

3,013 

-st-uff. 

... poi ds 

487 


402 

380 

251 

404 

299 

Tortoise shell. 

.... d-. 

10 

10 

18 

25 

30 

30 

.s^W^BTTii 

Vinegar. 

...hh ds. 

35 

55 

18 

30 

34 

40 

35 

Whulebone... 

...poods 

75 

358 

829 

1,143 

04 1 

373 

547 

Wine, Fietich. 

.. .birds. 

12,2:0 

10,748 

7.481 

9,004 

12,480 

7,240 

6,873 

—— Portuguese and Spanish... 

.. .pipes 

2,810 

3,775 

5,080 

4.820 

3,405 

5,345 

5,158 

-Uheuisli. 

. aumes 

815 

1,301 

702 

1,001 

1,090 

563 

051 

-ch tmpagne. 

.. bottles 

501.37 9 

539,1 5 

409,079 

754.700 

59-,891 

611,324 

604,148 

*-other sons, bottled. 

.... do. 

92,681 

90,952 

93,410 

81,837 

73,433 

72,127 

82 530 

Wood, tnah< gatiy. 

...ponds 

05 373 

74.U23 

78,t.82 

77,<"#5 

69,128 

57.351 

32,017 

V\ ool, raw. 

-do. 

340 

1,331 

845 

2,523 

3.G05 

922 


'Woollen yarn. 

.... do. 

0,057 

5,821 

5,078 

5,» 57 

5,5 3 

4,879 

7,777 

-goods. 

-do. 

11,790 

12,177 

12,57 2 

10,573 

17,022 

i/,380 

20,101 

- baizes . 

.. pieces 

17 

12 

92 

52 

87 

112 

152 

——— barracans. 


2,428 

1,724 

1,680 

9:i*j 

1,171 

5« 6 

2,036 

--camlets . 


32,704 

29,854 

32,300 

40,176 

57,978 

59,424 

59,075 

-carpets. 

-do. 

370 

541 

1,022 

1,104 

G45 

416 

741 

- cashmere. 

-do. 

07 

41 

50 

HO 

97 

49 

39 

- cassinet. 


50 

24 



95 

8 


— cloth. 

.... <1 o. 

2,511 

1,974 

1,328 

1,444 

1,435 

1,145 

834 

-cords. 

-do. 

251 

78 

23 

. . , . 

4 

7 

352 

-coveiles. 

.... do. 

. 982 

1,402 

135 

108 

175 

60 

244 

-flannels. 

.... do. 

• 1.12 

182 

192 

21 1 

132 

257 

4 5 

-kerseymeres... 

«... do. 

292 

228 

203 

17 

138 

252 

207 

-l iuies* cloth. 

.... do. 

181 

203 

90 

6s 

32 

106 

98 

-merinoes. 

.... do. 

30 

470 

183 

258 

297 

90 

1,392 



12 

4 

7 

18 




-stockings. 

..dozens 

383 

177 

. 350 

377 

302 

402 

727 

-tammies and shalloons .... 

. - pieces 

1,770 

042 

411 

1,7-tl 

423 

385 

2,319 

- toilt-nets. 

-do. 

490 

418 

«‘7, 

584 

1,238 

742 

1,841 

-tricots. 

-do. 

20 

10 

2S 

25 

41 

94 

125 

- 1 urkisb imitation shawls 

and 








handk< rcliicfs. 

.... do. 

1,090 

2,817 

2,365 

3,304 

4,017 

2,393 

5,08* 

-all other kinds. 

.... do. 

310 

701 

1,082 

1,078 

3,844 

4,482 

lfl,G6 
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RUSSIA 


Comparative List of Exports from St. Petersburg, in each Year from 1832 

to 1835. 


ARTICLES. 

Bristles, cut.poods 

-Okatka.do. 

1st sort.do. 

-2d ditto.do. 

-Suchoi .do. 

-all other .do. 

Cantharides .do. 

Castoroum, Russia .lbs. 

Caviare. poods 

Copper .*.. do. 

Cordage, new.do j 

-old.do. j 

Down, eider.lbs. 

-goose.poods, 

-goat’s.do. | 

Feathers. do. , 

Flax, 12-head.do. j 

- 6-head . do. | 

-cedilla . do. ; 

-yarn .do. | 

Furs, ermine .pieces; 

-squirrel.do. j 

Galls..*..poods 

Glue .do. ! 


Grains oats . 


-rye. 

.do. 1 

-wheat. 


G um, ammoniac. 


-galbanuui . 


Hair, camel. 


goat’s. 


■ ox and cow . 

.do. ! 

Hemp, clean . 


■ outshot. 


- half-dean . 


• codilla . 


■ yarn. 

.do. ! 

Hides, raw, cow. 

.do. 1 

ditto horse . 


- ditto ox . 

.do. 

-red. 


-white. 


-black. 


-dressed. 



Horses’ manes.poods] 

-tails .do. 

Iron, in bars .'..do. 

-in blocks .do. 

-in sheets.do. 

-old.do. 

Isinglass.do. 

■ samovy.do. | 

Liquorice .do. 

Manufactures : 

■ fleins . , .pieces] 

-ravenduck.do. 

-sailcloth.do. 

-diaper, broad.arshines 

-ditto narrow.do. 

-linen, broad .do. 

-ditto narrow.do. 

-drillings.do. 

• crash.do. i 


1832 

464 ' 
5,764 
23,434, 
13,165 
15,071 


2,621 

384 

4,124 


59,800 

142,560 

29 

22 

23 

76 


907.254 

382,802 

547,013 

46,526 

242 

107,462 

9,488 

14,900 

19,494 

2,591 

63 

5 

9,796 

6,053 

1,203,786 

1,775 

36,304 

29,247 

3,963 

2,052 

2,443 

61,802 

66,897 

50,298 

1,262,950 

370,658 

110,558 

112,500 

189,496 

1,240,101 


594 

31 

584 

143,343 

87,G01 

42,325 

14 

264 

3,887 

18.505 

20,507 

265,993 

185,075 

59,081 

16.857 


1833 

1834 

1835 

947 

722 

1,823 

6,613 

2,837 

5,964 

29,490 

18,565 

14,326 

11,440 

9,782 

10,265 

11,835 

10,247 

14,698 


1,102 

3,115 

832 

638 

1,656 

* 22 

16 

37 

463 

198 

149 

212,588 

€81,120 

180,423 

189,580 

89,640 

65,217 

61,907 

109,958 

| 67,952 


161 

15 

228 

i 1,263 

; 851 

4,160 

1 1,498 

3^19 

24,077 

35,839 

! 31,759 

7,521 

5,703 

697 

137,164 

150.546 [ 

85,755 

102,826 

107,201 i 

76,010 

106,139 

75,400 : 

64,093 

8,862 

13,330 j 

9,812 



11 

765 

1,010 ; 

1,888 

154 


13 

3,112 

10 

1,561 | 

1,<)6 

3,226 

4 ! 


13,334 i 

1 

. ! 

2 

22 ; 

iJ ! 


138 

1 

379 



‘453 

1.568 

406 i 

4,735 | 

642 

1,050,454 | 

878,017 | 

896,029 

371,696 

337,025 

441,145 

568,183 

079,725 

692,393 

11,319 

28,527 ! 

19,772 

1,822 

2,101 | 

6,374 

63,136 

116,697 1 

73,670 

6,187 | 

66,831 j 

32,883 

,3,597 

10,808 

6,812 

30,049 

39,039 

9,684 

1,947 

3,533 

2,161 

12 

37 

30 

128 

44 | 

502 

12,470 

11,484 

22,489 

11,385 

8,860 

9,994 

828,315 

490,445 

796,468 

4,886 

1,243 

9,096 

04,521 

13,613 

62,089 

26,575 

40,334 

30,569 

3,619 

3,713 

3,828 

1,910 

1,840 

2,023 

4,790 

2,574 

688 

68,121 

62,672 

67,179 

75,465 

68,461 

81,328 

62,150 

56,179 

66,446 

1,762,430 

2,048,848 

2,777,097 

154,081 

190,847 

168,016 

57,261 

2,082 


3,000 

191,703 

114,813 

118,625 

322,343 

1,694,806 

1,005,844 

1,700,332 


(continued) 
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ARTICLES. 


1832 

1833 

1834 

1885 

MeaOye . 


...chctwerts 

20 

5 

t 

470 

-wheat . 



226 

201 

26 

32 

Musk, Siberian. 



74 

52 

174 

10 




39 

248,829 

i 

202,168 


9 

-hempseed. 


.I do.* 

269,322 

88,548 

-linseed. 



3,885 

356 

526 

230 

Potashes. 



* 408,i/h4 

464,873 

3,677,771 

345,297 

Quills. 


.1000 

35,776 

56,757 

67,773 

54,740 

Rhubarb . 



158 

335 

228 

346 

Seeds : 

-aniseed. 



2,861 

3,384 

• 

1,488 

2,217 

-cum inseed. 


...."... do. 

2,896 

6,559 

3,603 

5,396 

-hempseed. 


..elietwerts 

123 

135 

. 40 

12 * 

-- linseed. 


.do. 

151,193 

156,222 

* 145,291 

237,944 

-wormsoed . 



1,021 

1,638 

1,587 

733 

Skins, calf. 



1,434 

23,215 

30,287 

21,777 

- dressed . 



1,122 

1,320 

3,261 

8,638 

- badger. 


.do. 

711 

401 

1,045 

998 

- cM . 


.do. 

361 

1,604 

900 

1,836 

- ermine . 


.do. 

2,190 

16,757 

55,190 

49,500 

- hare, gray. 



81,246 

93,370 

37,680 

71,730 

- ditto white . 



33,640 

408,667 

635,351 

69,450 

- sable . 



32 

340 

818 

391 

- squirrel. 



428,945 

384,016 

318,199 

600,106 

Soap . 



7,131 

7,695 

1,875 

12,178 

Sole-leather . 


. do. 

3,360 

911 

878 

603 

Squirrel-tails . 



1,915,600 

1,500,310 

1,985,410 

988,354 

Tallow . 



3,717,446 

4,069,926 

3,721,238 

2,631,192 

-e judles . 



31,677 

36,607 

19,138 

15,223 

Wax, white . 



3,690 

6,711 

106 

2 

- yellow. 



1,058 

2,490 

705 

559 

- candles . 



298 

211 

181 

173 

Woods : 

- battens . 



115,848 

00,294 

81,109 

161,715 

- beams . 



151 

10 

14 

204 

- deals . 



514,349 

608,640 

754,866 

574,332 

- lathwood. 



154,065 

57,635 

99,842 

123,687 

Wool, sheep. 



58,711 

55,979 

36,780 

42,799 

Woollen yarn. 


. do. 

1,019 

2,881 

2,465 

2,184 

Sundries, per value .. 


. rbls. 

1,087,718 

1,028,498 

1,839,071 

4,298,976 

Total value in roubles . 

113,543,825 

116,954,950 

119,449,815 

107 030,066 

” 

sterling. . 

• 

£ 5,046,772 

£ 5,197,999 

X 5,308,880 

£ 3,845,781 


Comparative List of Exports from St. Petersburg during the Navigation of the Years 

1836 to 1842 inclusive. 


ARTICLES. 

QUANTITIES EXPORTED. 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1830 

1840 

1841 

1842 

cut. 

oods 

1,837 

1,026 

2,288 

2,293 

1,057 

► 47 

740 

— Okatka... 

. do. 

0,604 

5 074 

6.380 

7 152 

4,486 

5.<57 

6 585 


. no. 

16,111 

13 030 

18,043 

18 980 

13,674 

15.060 

15,3.2 

— i-'ionil aort. 

. do. 

9,803 

9, 49 

IK, 344 

20,564 

15, <93 

15,11 » 

14,126 

— Suchni. 

do. 

13,121 

12.151 

20,213 

20 455 

14,0 ;2 

16,159 

12,157 

— all orhi r aorta. 

. do. 

5487 

5,954 

5,470 

5,812 

5,508 

4,810 

5,688 

Canthaiides. 

. do. 

691 

227 

183 

286 

115 

1,200 

1,142 

Caviare. 

. do. 

259 

275 

256 

183 

235 

142 

212 

Copper . 

. do. 

238.523 

132 196 

139,855 

89,845 

119,845 

112,593 

93,053 

Cohiane, m w. 

. do. 

42,117 

53,087 

88,281 

131,596 

120,229 

119.759 

100,029 

— | Id. 

. do. 

50,003 

56,026 

52,871 

64,555 

51,256 

25,899 

25,475 

Down, elder . 

. lb. 

.... 


1* 



75 


- gOOHP. 

DUOdH 

1,513 

856 

346 

549 

154 

492 

552 

~ . 

. do. 

2.118 

1,066 

4,980 

5,717 

2,804 

0 .H0 

5,117 

Feathers . 

. do. 

30,971 

22,094 

31,122 

37,460 

20 462 

53,023 

17,757 

PUx.l2-h.md . 

. do. 

6,637 

28,047 

51,460 

42,882 

22,051 

12,808 

13,772 

- 9-bead. 

. do. 

325,423 

372,418 

582,828 

113,291 

290,904 

286,303 

390,150 


{continued) 
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11US3IA. 


QUANTITIES EXPORTED. 


ARTICLES. 


' 

1830 

1837 1 

1 1338 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 


... pood* 

218.558 

72,933 

124,802 

28 713 

j 100,523 

110,721 

123,214 


.... do* 

141,002 

50,675 

134.343 

40,752 

j *80,733 

58,801 

60,191 


_do. 

10,303 

10,907 

5,804» 

7,320 

i 2,769 

1,444 

480 


. .pieces 

.... 

4 







.... do. 

2,115 

538 

474 

595 

76 

219 

1,623 

Galls. 

,..poods 

20 

.... t 


35 





_do. 

1,889 

282 

1.77* 

120 

265 

1,152 

760 


.clitwts. 

.... 

50,019 

2,106 

32,705 

27,540 




.... do. 

3,131 

18. <52 

72,289 

32,521 

8 

.... 

12 . 


.... do. 

,,,, 

6,001 

37,748 

103,901 

6,580 

16,088 

2,268 

Gum ammoniac... • 

pood* 

.... 

80 

32 

.... 

79 

13 

136 


.... do. 

89G 

149 

(*i 

# 755 

.... 

5 

212 


.... do. 

565 

2 

97 

818 

920 

3,765 

1 514 

— ox and cow- 

-(*o. 

1,187 

180 

248 

38 

1,445 

3,? 62 

4,220 

Hemp, clean. 

_do. 

1,102,404 

1 012,87 6 

1,384,009 ! 

! 1,175 367 

1,108*70 

825,842 

580 607 


.... do. 

354,.44 

3(4,165 

375,373 

' 368 667 

303,309 

257,313 

327,560 

— half-clean. 

_do. 

565.185 

1 555,119 

*.86,782 

j 668,360 

40 1 740 

355.600 

571,591 


.... do. 

62,087 

30,151 

40,350 

1 42,103 

22,H>»5 

30,404 ! 

9,475 


.... do. 

3,403 

389 

848 

1,220 

3,396 

2,715 

2 047 

Hides, raw, cow .. 

-do. 

75.716 

2ft 50' 

54.580 

02,101 

104,H48 

83,194 

103 792 


-do. 

14,405 

6,381 

17,207 

19,990 

35.174 

P,443 

11.393 


_do. 

2,010 

1.353 

1,015 

' 372 

l 129 

2,107 

C 2,344 

— rt d. 

.... do. 

27,956 

13,567 

15,736 

i 21 f 7a7 

21.965 

38,982 

15,812 

— white. 

_ do. 

2,43. 

34 6 

87 1 

1,362 

2,572 

1 323 

753 


.... do. 

10 


10 


20 

27 

6 

— dTCsscd. 

..pieces 

.... 

15) 

.... 

! •••• 

50 

1 

4,663 

Horst* manes. 

.. .poods 

17,104 

7,815 

11,504 

13,239 

15,311 

10,017 

“13,874 

•— tails. 

.... dt>. 

9,774 

6.465 

7,282 

j 7,407 

0,000 

10,200 

10,684 

Iron in bars. 

-do. 

970,351 

1,616,900 

646,662 

715,667 

413,861 

539.706 

407,757 

— in blocks. 

.... do. 

6,612 

4,28 1 

809 ; 

4,160 


0,530 


in sheets. 

.... do. 

13 t,118 

40,260 

37,347 , 

75,673 

64,306 

60,864 

45,540 

— old. 

.... do. 

02.010 

42,381 ! 

26,000 , 

28,880 

57.044 

33.017 

20.202 

Isinglass. 

-do. 

4,981 

3,923 

4,<44 

4,145 

3,250 

3,025 

3,8*8 

Isinglass, Samovy. 

.... do. 

2,101 

948 

1.2-* 9 ' 

1,084 

1 363 

734 

i. i.™ 

Liquorice. 

.... do. 

1,104 

2,134 

1,742 ; 

| 1,298 

3,869 

2,037 

• 3,545 

Manufactures : 









— flems. 

, ..pieces 

7 1,852 

07.592 

58,691 

57,789 

61,304 

50,200 

55.375 

— ravenduck. 

-do. 

61.487 

56,986 : 

77,059 

j 75,206 

63,005 

G1.96G 

53,140 

— sailcloth. 

.... do. 

56,835 

51,102 ! 

33,536 

1 50,665 

60.137 

55,910 

39,427 

— diaper, broad. • • 

.. ..ursh. 

1,612,157 

1,368,5.6 . 

2,51-2,724 

| 2,551,7 46 

2 583,282 

2,527,418 

813,103 

— ditto narrow ... 

-do. 

519,703 

407,681 | 

131,213 

417,929 

808,781 

311,784 

390,750 

— linen, broad- 

-do. 

V4 458 , 


30,997 


180 


90 

— ditto narrow- 

-do. 

105,304 

39,000 

20 

20,000 

314 

.... 

15 

— drillings . 

-do. 

169,0110 

145,533 1 

120,858 

! 200,470 

81,357 

156,078 

37 211 

— crash . 

-do. 

2,611,943 

1,260,102 

2,202,032 

1,820,280 

1,510,221 

2,389,065 

2,551,132 

Meal, rye . 

.chtwts. 

5 

2,035 

8,204 

| 3,950 

7 

3 

7 

— wheat. 

-do. 

46 

45 

138 

j 2,878 

30 

07 

21 

Oil, aniseed . 

. ..poods 

94 

153 

175 

: 70 

20 

80 

124 

— hemp«eed. 

.... do. 

176,014 

200,924 

60,333 

1 318,749 

18,678 

133,508 

21,300 

— linseed . 

- do. 

4 360 

61 

23 

12 

64 

*3 


Potashes . 

.... do. 

1 2112,!) 14 

339,332 

391,155 

4 18,808 

334,375 

404,034 

379,711 

Quills . 

_ 1000 

69,206 

53,0/0 

108,709 

68.513 

75,504 

53,4,G 

38,101 

Rhubarb. 

...poods 

424 

312 

91 , 

1 2,091 

852 

562 

680 

Seeds, aniseed. .... 

... . do. 

5,091 

1,901 

13,137 ! 

1,183 

1,199 

2,138 

710 

— cuminseed. 

. .. . do. 

6,584 

397 

894 i 

. 052 

1,808 

2,558 

4,123 

— liempseed . 

.Chtw ta. 

489 

52 

m 

12 

8 

132 


— linseed . 

_ do. 

187,372 

201.196 

281,394 

225,564 

207,302 

366,090 

280,762 

— wormseed. 

.. .poods 

740 

1,636 

1,606 

582 

4,439 

2,282 

5,319 

Skins, calf. 

.. .. do. 

20,713 

1,316 

789 

9,633 

2,751 

1,444 

1,341 

— dressed. 

..pieces 

60,869 

131 

1,280 

64 

352 

1,441 

10 

— badger . 

.... do. 


l om 

154 

1,961 

1,679 

5,410 

796 

— cat. 

.... do. 

3,050 

2 980 

411 

1,164 

1,246 

.... 

1*536 

— ermine. 

_do. 

70,725 

« 8,400 

43,320 

56,680 

18,193 

65,130 

141,407 

— hare, gray. 

-do. 

08,914 

32,450 

44,650 

91,8 9 

128,610 

39,367 

49,313 

— ditto white. 

-do. 

27.350 

1,000 

8,900 j 

.... 

6,000 

27,120 

1,657 

— sable. 

.... do. 

107 

250 

710 | 

53 

30 

.... 

2,000 

— squirrel. 

.... do. 

907,286 

188,762 

330 660 

1,959,766 

666,906 

1,058,448 

715,022 

Soap.. 

...poods 

2,047 

1,646 

2,301 

5,902 

3,519 

1,098 

2,523 

Sole-leather. 

.... do. 

2,900 

19 

1 


322 

126 

136 

Squirrel taxis. 

.. pieces 

562,984 

1,312,590 

1,796,012 

1,856,849 ; 

2,330,950 

l,9f5,345 

097,754 

Tallow .. 

. ..poods 

3,430,450 

3,836,632 

3,582,337 

i 3,709,600 

3,469,142 

3,310,888 

2.7 u2,510 

— candles. 

.... do. 

11,880 

12,002 

10,695 

7 814 

11,793 

0,802 

4,642 

Wax, whit£. 

... do. 

30 

150 

187 

128 

2,823 

701 

196 

— yellow. 

.... do. 

47 

.... 

747 

223 

20 

207 

046 

— candles. 

.... do. 

78 

30 i 

27 

8 

18 

28 

16 

Wood, battens .... 

..pieces 

121 962 

137,203 

154,488 

144,265 j 

116,355 

109,766 

100,188 

— beams. 

.... do. 

138 

200 

175 

326 

612 

588 

815 

Deals. 

.... do. 

623,422 

724,383 

616,729 

714,952 

604.236 

640,313 

478.037 

— lath wood. 

.... do. 

142,115 

87,502 

35,Uv5 

23 795 

60,343 

04,757 

36,985 

Wool, sheep’s .... 

• ..poods 

66,332 

28,400 

60,972 

88,997 

21,526 

01,724 

81,676 

—• woollen yarn. -• 

.... do. . 

1,346 

1,519 

2,718 

3,781 

2,076 

4,550 

I 4,704 

Sundries ... ..value roubles 

3.765,308 

15,354,158 

3,949,200 

449,105 

580,027 

752,900 

791,013 

Total value roubles... 

120,601,802 | 

130.510,941 

137,523,83!) 

30,723,717 

36,536,810 

37,500,077 

33,430,581 

J „ sterling 

. 

5,760,080 1 

6 007,153 

0,089,815 

6,289,146 

5,7-11,7 13 i 

5,038,008 
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Am Account of Goods exported from St. Petersburg in 1842, distinguishing the Exports 

by British and by Foreign Ships. 


articles. 

By 515 British 
and 41 Russian 
Silica. 

By 48 Ameri- 
can Ships. 

By 08 French 
Ships. 

By 475 Ships 
of other 
• Nations. 



53,235 

04,035 

.... 

.... 

- P.S.I. 


15,217 


.... 

- K.J>. 


31,300 

* .... 


.... 

- K.3.K.E. 


80,365 

3*9,4 io 


.... 

H.CJ1. 


.... 

. • •• 

4*7*087 



477,324 

50,335 

0,787 



118,227 

07,830 

51,061 . 

90,404 



138,739 

7,070 

38,612 

182,439 

-- cod ills. 


434 

022 

300 

410 

-tow. 


178 


.... 


-- yarn . 


1,652 

5,220 

3,250 

1,763 

* * 3,470 



387,710 

2,724 

1,011 

809 

-6-head. 


116,316 

14 

1,002 

212 

-codill a. 


42.014 

«... 

114 

5,014 



10,190 






2,379,035 

37,533 

220,113 

127,067 

Potash v. 


5,469 

4,187 

58.537 

315,029 

Bristles. 


39,300 

1,639 

10,53 1 

3,019 

Isinglass. 


1,888 

30 

771 

1,389 

-Samovy. 


1,307 

.... 

.... 


Glue. 


701 




Feathers. 


1,353 

*4,335 

1,991 

10,200 

Wool. 


44,053 

514 

0,200 

.... 

Horse-manes. 


4,039 

400 

3,997 

4,748 

Horse-tails. 


4,103 

170 

2,7 50 

4,130 

Hides, tanned . 


745 

443 


15,513 

-raw. 


101,321 


3,092 

7,009 

Cordage. 


28,813 

2*9,707 

4,742 

94,172 

Old rone. 


27,017 

J,0«0 

.... 

3,100 

Oak mu. 


0,034 

715 


3,040 

Bones. 


185,825 

.... 

• • • 


Tongues, reindeer.. .. 


39 


.. .. 


- neat’s. 


212 




Linseed . 


101,981 

9,*09 

0,555 

90,223 

Wheat. 


2,268 


.... 


Cranberries. 


1,095 




Diaper, broad. 


22,087 

1,159,051 



-narrow. 


10,774 * 




Crash. 


1,091,352 

982,500 

1,000 

5,900 

Sailcloth. 


365 

25,270 

831 

13,550 

Ravenduck. 


712 

10,454 

2,811 

32,8 18 

Flems. 


3,350 

5,777 

206 

44,810 

Quit .. 


8,087,000 

790,000 



Mats. 


52,450 

1 77,210 

9,260 1 

29,297 

Lath wood . 


353,5*3 


.... 


Deala. 


I08,i53 

9,403 

201 1 

23,058 


TOTAL SHIPS. 


53,235 
109,252 
31,300 
80, .105 
39,410 
581,533 
333,588 
300,896 
1,780 
178. 

13,709 
393,220 
117,3-14 
57,142 
10,190 
2,704,378 
383,822 
54,570 
4,078 
1,367 


I f ,'JIO 

50.773 
13,184 
11,219 
10,701 

115,682 

137,494 

31,117 

10,389 

185,825 

39 

212 

270,028 

2,208 

1,095 

1,182,338 

10.774 
2,080,; 52 

40,010 
52,835 
54,1'5 
8,877 OOO 
10S229 
355 583 
140,715 


The following Miscellaneous Articles, exclusive of the foregoing, have been shipped from 
St. Petersburg during the Year 1842. 


To Loudon, chiefly by British 
Ships: 

Bar iron.ponds 1,500 

Cantharides.do. 492 

Rhubarb. do. 90 

Drags.do. 35 

Sponge.do. 14 

Manna.do. 20 

Bees* wax.do. 137 

Tallow candles .. do. 11>| 

Stearine ditto-do. Ill 

Wax ditto.do. 4 

Portable coup.. * do. 0 

Salt beef.do. 00 

Honey .do. 25 

Caviare.do. in] 

Stoanne.do. 101 

Soap.do. 267 

White rope.do. 19| 

Goats’hair ...... do. 20 ! 

Tar.do. 329 

Twine.do. oj 

Hemp bands.do. 2.7311 

Salted hides.do. 1,415| 

Caraway*seed ...do. 1,044 

Silver coin.{ 3 

Gold ditto.. • l ...zolot. 40 


Wooden bowls..pieces 9,310,Salt beef.. poods 

Squirrel-skin robes.do. 25l| To Arbroath : 

— skins .do. 20,239j Hempband* .. .. poods 

Krraino ditto.do. 1,9801 9 To Glasgow : 

Shirting.arsh. 1,400 Bees’ wax.... poods 

Drillings.do. 3,557'Cattle hoofs...... do. 


Slippers.pairs OOOj To Jersey and Guernsey: 

Hoots.do. 200 Pig hair.ponds 

To Hull, chiefly by British'TuIlow candles... do. 


207 White rope.do. 

Used hone coal .. do. 

319 Hugs’ hair.ponds 

Cantharides.do. 

17 Soap. do. 

1,209 Iron hoops.do. 


2,854, 

741 

11 

480 


Ships : 

Bar iron.poods 

Rapeseed.do. 

Mustard-seed.... do. 

[Shank bones.do. 

Silkwaste.do. 

Silk ends.do. 

Flax - spinning 

waste.do. 

To Liverpool, chiefly by Bri-, 
tish Ships: 

Bar iron.poods 

fallow candles... do. 

Stearine ditto.do. 

Hears’ grease.... do. 
Caraway-seeds... do. 

Boots.pairs 

To Leith: 

Rutter .poods 


To Teneriftu : 
1,2001Tallow candles..poods 
0,391 Stearine ditto.... do. 
0441 Drillings.arsh. 


157 

33,000 

1,452 

116 

11 

220 

13 

10 

7,508 

2,100 

250 


0,300 

351 

23 

0 

290 
001 

123 


To Cape of Good Hope : 

Tar...poods 300 j 

To blsinorc : 

Burnt b«Hes_poods 

To Copenhagen: 


Liquorice wood., do. 

5 St uien cynoe .... do. 

1(1 Brown rails ...pieces 

Felt... do. 

121 Woodeu bowls... do. _ 

21 Cashmere cotton stulf ash. 994 
729,Squirrel skin lobes.pcs. 7 

Reindeer t. ngueg.doz. 20 

By French Sl/ps, to France, 

OtC.i 

Copper.pond a 17,1 


Rrmine skins...pieces 

Lamb ditto.do. 

Sbcep ditto.do. 

— tooloops.do. 

Sailcloth.do. 

Ilavoiiduck .do. 

Flems. do. 


| Bar iron.do. 


810 Stearine .do. 

10,980 Ox-tail hair.do. 

090 Cow ditto.do. 

24 Goats’ ditto.do. 

30 l)uwu.do. 

270 Calfskins.do. 

10 Quills.do. 

By American Ships, to United; Semen cynoo .... do. 

States, &c.Wormaeed.. .do. 

Sheet irou..... .poods 38,804JCantharides.do. 


39,416 

2,714 

170 

1,700 

0,081 

370 

384 

1,490 

219 

970 

405 


4 J* 
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Tar.pooda 510 

Chromate of iron., do. 7,422 
Stear ne candies, do. 78 
Carawa}-seed ... do. 113 

- oil.do. 30 

Aniseed ditto.... do. 3 

Silk.do. 49 

— waste.do. 33 

Drugs.do. 78 

m 5 do. 7 

Te ».} ID. 23 

Butter.p'«d» U30i 

Pircb.do. 108 

Boot-tops.pairs 300 

Rye.chets. 10 

Gold coin.Irancs 04,000 

Til - S lbs. 15 

Piatina.^ zolotniks 80 

Reindeer tougues.pcs. 50 

llareakins.do. 1^,430 

Deals.do. 47? 

Ma sts and spars.. do. 11>3 
By Ships of other Nations, to 
various Countries: 
Bari*on.ponds 44,820 


Copper.....poods 74,319 

— in plates.....• • «lo. 198 

rfrrop iron.do. 22,374 

Sheet iron.. do. 5,073 

Hempseed oil.... do. 21.358 

Elaine.do. 4,513 

Stearine.do. 233 

Tallow candles .. do. 8,847 
Sreavine ditto.... do. 427 

Wax ditto.do. 11 

Bees’wax...do, 513 

Snap.do. #2,178 

Scum of hones ... do. 118,391 

Oxen horns.do. 780 

llorutips.do. 1,528 

Uorndiuano comb¬ 
ings .do. 48 

Cow-hair.do. 1,556 

Coat-hair.do. 722 

Hope yarn.do. 908 

Quills.do. 910 

Down.••.•..do. 159 

Wool and wool- 

ends .do. 33,798 

Furs.do. 2,983 


Hareskins..poods 

Calfskins.do. 

Goatskins........ do. 

Klkskins.do. 

Aniseed.do. 

Caraway seed.... do. 

Hempseed.chits. 

Rapeseed.do. 

Grtr^p peas.do. 

Buckwheat grits., do. 

Manna croop.hags 

Wheat flour.do. 

iRjfc ditto.cwks. 

|Tea. {'T* 

! Castoretmi.do. 

j Macaroni.poods 

1 Caviare.#.... do. 

I Drugs.do. 

iSuuff.do. 

•Tobacco.do. 

J Kliony wood.do. 

[Liguum vitie.do. 

'Tinplate .do. 


Sole-leather.poods 13d 

Hoots.pairs 270 

— tops ..do. 300 

— unmade.do. 2,236 

Eau do Cologne 

doz. bottles 1,000 
Wooden bowls..pieces 11,440 

Bricks.do. 9,220 

Drillings.arsh. 74,901 

Diaper .......... do. 31,085 

Cotton stuffs.do. 500 

Silk stuff’s.do. 180 

Cotton velvet.... do. 120 

Half imperials...pieces 9,000 

Dutch ducats.do. 1,500 

Silver snuff-boxes.do. 35 

Papier raacbl do...do. 58 

Sawn balks.do. 7,412 

Spars......do. 000 

Bowsprits. do. 120 

Boat masts.do. 30 

Kickers.do. 2,116 

Masts.do. 138 

Balks.do. 914 


An Abstract of the Foreign Trade of St. Petersburg during 1842, compared trith 

the Trade of 1841. 



EXPORTS. 


Dufle. pud 


Spirituoi 
quors.. 
Other an 



* 10 gallons and 36 lb. l oz. 11 dr. avoirdupois. t At average of exchange 38irf. per silver rouble. 

t 5052 English bushels. 


The Trade of 1842 compared with that of the pre¬ 
ceding Year. 


British Shipping employed in 1842 com¬ 
pared with that of the preceding Year. 


£ YEARS. 

Imports .Increase 732.724 

Exports.Decrease 652,010 

Total trade .Increase 79,814_ 


ARRIVALS. DEPARTURES. 
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Comparative Recapitulation of the Trade of St. Petersburg during the Years 

1841 and 1842. 




YEARS. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

a 

TOTAL. 

Excess of Im¬ 
ports over 
Exports. 

Duties collected 

1 by the 

Custom-house. 


value £ sterling. 
0,322.230 

value £ sterling. 
6.015,734 . 
•5,302,824 * 

value £ sterling- 
15,337,973 

£ sterling. 
3,306.505 

£ sterling. 
2,355.686 

1842 . 

10,054,903 

15,417,787 

4,602,139 ! 

2,830,231 


Customs Rjevengk, 1842. 

£ 

From Imports. 2,65ft,854 

From Exports... 176,367 


2,830,221 


The foregoing abstract of the total foreign trade of St. Petersburg, during the 
year 1842, gives the following results as compared with that of 1841 : 


^Imports ...... 

. Increase 

. £ 732,724 

Exports ...... 

. Decrease 

652,910 

Total trade ..... 

. Increase 

79,814 

Customs revenue . 

* » 

474,535 

Excess of imports over exports 


. £1,385,634 


The same abstract shows, 

“ 1. That there has been an improvement in the importation of some articles of British 
manufacture, and particularly of cotton twist. 

“ 2. That there has been a great falling off in the consignments of Russian produce to 
the United Kingdom. 

“ 3. That there has been an extraordinary decrease in the tonnage of British vessels em¬ 
ployed in the trade. 

“ The Tariff. —By an imperial ukase of the 2d—14th—December last, a few modifica¬ 
tions have been authorized in the Russian tariff, but so trifling in their nature and extent 
as to render special notice unnecessary. 

“ The only change from which British trade is likely to derive any benefit, regards the 
exportation of hones for agricultural purposes. 

“ Restrictions on Forrign Merchants. —No change whatever has taken place in the re¬ 
strictions imposed on foreign mcrcliauts—although the only argument against their aboli¬ 
tion, advanced by the department of foreign trade, is the inexpediency of touching, under 
present circumstances, the constitution of the mercantile guilds. 

“ However, by the recent conceasion to shipmaster in respect of customs entries outwards, 
more especially adverted to hereafter, the monopolizing privileges of these guilds have re¬ 
ceived a severe check, and there is every reason to believe, that this circumstance will, ere 
long, compel a revision of the guild laws. 

“ In anticipation of this probable change, the following demands might be put forth, 
with a view to placing British commercial men on an equal footing with the native mer¬ 
chants : namely— 

“ 1. That foreign merchants should be received into the 1st and 2d guilds with the same 
rights and privileges as the native merchants—and without being compelled to take a tem¬ 
porary oath of allegiance. 

“ 2. That foreign merchants being exempted from certain civil services to which the na¬ 
tive trader is subject—the former should pay an additional special rate of 20 per cent on 
the amount of guild taxes, to be applied to the remuneration of native substitutes. 

“ Having on divers occasions submitted in detail my humble opinion on this highly im¬ 
portant question, I need now only repeat my firm conviction that its favourable solution 
would materially improve our trade with this country, and bring it within the reach of small 
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capitalists who could traffic personally in the interior of the empire—from which profitable 
occupation they are at present virtually excluded, to the unquestionable disadvantage of the 
commercial interests of both nations. _ _ 4 

“ Custom-house Laws. —Some concessions have recently been made with reference to 
the vexatious regulatjpns of the custom-house: namely— 

“ 1. Shipmasters have been admitted to make entries in their own name, of the cargoes 
of their vessels outward, which formerly could only be done through the medium of a resi¬ 
dent merchant of the 1st guild, to whom h commission had to be paid. 

“ Besides the advantage winch it affords to the shipping interest, this concession must 
lead to other indirect results highly beneficial to the export trade generally, though confess¬ 
edly unfavourable to the 1st guild merchants, whose personal profits arising from ‘commis¬ 
sion,’ will necessarily be reduced proportionably with the facilities gained by minor compe¬ 
titors. ' , 

“ 2. Merchants or consignees have been authorized to rectify, by notice to the custom¬ 
house, errors or omissions in bills of lading, before the arrival of the vessels that carry the 
goods. 

“ This is a mitigation of the former rigour of the law, and in so far acceptable. But 
the radical evil remains; namely, the making a fiscal document of the bill of lading, in¬ 
stead of considering it as a simple receipt of the shipmaster, and proof of the ownership of 
the goods. So long as this regulation prevails, there will always be ample room for levying 
heavy pecuniary penalties, nor are the opportunities likely to be neglected by customs offi¬ 
cers, to whose personal use a large share of the fines is appropriated by law. 

“ The Warehousing System. —An experiment has at length been sanctioned in regard 
to the bonding system ; and by an imperial ukase of the 8th—20th—instant, the ports of St. 
Petersburg (including its shipping station at Cronstadt), Riga, and Archangel, have been 
declared warehousing ports for three consecutive years, commencing from the 1st of May, 
1843 

“ The term for the exportation of foreign bonded goods, free from any customs duty, 
is limited to eight months ; but this limitation may be considered as merely nominal, be¬ 
cause the minister of finance will scarcely refuse bis sanction to an extension of time having 
for its ultimate object the clearing of the goods for consumption, and" the payment of the 
import duties, which would be lost to the Russian treasury were the exportation enforced 
according to the strict letter of the law. 

“ The Brack. —From circumstances which have lately transpired, it would appear that 
the department of foreign trade is not. favourable to the maintenance of the Brack law, 
while, on the other hand, it is strenuously insisted upon by a few influential foreign mer¬ 
chants, who apprehend that the removal of this obstacle would induce the native traders to 
engage personally in foreign commerce, instead of limiting themselves as most of them now 
do, to transactions on the spot, with resident foreign factors. 

“ It is generally believed that a special representation from the British government 
would effect the abolition of this vieious system, by which the licmp and flax trade in parti¬ 
cular are greatly harassed and obstructed. 

“ Charges on Shipping. —Ir? the present depressed state of the British shipping interest, 
the port and other charges on vessels demand an attentive examination, to which I propose 
devoting part of the ensuing navigation season, during which it is my intention to be pre¬ 
sent at Cronstadt (the shipping station of this port), in order to watch in person the work¬ 
ing of the new warehousing law, and the carrying out of the provisions of the recent treaty 
of commerce and navigation.”— St. Petersburg, January 31, 1843. * 

The? following extracts from the circular of the house of Thomson, Bonar, 
and Company, a firm which has existed in that city since the foundation of St. 
Petersburg, gives a mercantile record of the export trade, which may be usefully 
introduced in this work. 

“ Bristles. —The shipments from the wharf in the present year have varied little in 
amount from those of 1841 ; but in consequence of about 3000 poods having been detuned 
in the river by the ice, there is a decrease of some importance in the export from Cronstadt. 
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The following are the comparative quantities loaded off from the wharf in the two last sea¬ 
sons ; Okatka, poods 6656 in 1842 against 5734 in 1841, first sorts 22,159 against 19,830, 
Suehby 11,739 against 13,717, and second sorts 15,943 against 17,781; in all, poods 
56,467 loaded off in 1842 against 57,062 in 1841. The supplies of the higher descrip¬ 
tions having been abundant, prices of them gave way to the extent o£ about 5 ro. per pood 
in the course of the past season, but theriower descriptions were steadily maintained, and in 
constant demand throughout. 

“ Deals .—The demand for Great Britain wfas checked in the early part of the season 
by the alteration in the timber duties, and for some months our export was confined to the 
continental ports. To these, however, an unusually large quantity was shipped, and prices 
were in consequence steadily maintained at i 1 i to 12 for red wood, and 7£ to 7J for white 
wood. About the beginning of*October, shipments to Great Britain again commenced, 
and continued on an extensive scale to the end of the season, but.frtim the cause above 
mentioned, our total export is much smaller than for many years past; being 107,168 doz. 
to Great Britain, and 33,546 doz. to foreign countries in this year, against 205,319 doz. 
and 8090 doz. in 1841, and 186,594 doz. and 8518 doz. to each in 1840. No contracts 
appeqj to have been yet entered into for next year.—12 ro. are demanded by Gromoff, for 
red wood, but 11 is the highest price yet offered him. Deals in less estimation might be 
bought at 11 ro. White wood at 7 ro. 

“ Iron .—The quantity remaining on the spot, at the close of the navigation and expected 
early in spring, is as follows: TAD poods 61,000, CCND poods 100,000, Kb poods 
11,260, PSI poods 177,176, Gurietf’s poods 154,714, in all poods 504,150. Prices have 
scarcely varied throughout the season from our annexed quotations. The total export, it 
will be observed, is about 60,000 poods short of that of last year, which arises from the 
great, decrease in the shipments to the United States, as both Great Britain and the conti¬ 
nental ports have taken more than in 1841. No new contracts are yet reported. 

“ Copper .—The shipments of this article have amounted to poods 103,408, against 
poods 120,305 in 1841, and there remain on the spot for sale, 8000 poods of N. N. l)emi- 
doff’s for which 32 arc demanded, 6000 poods Pashkoff’s held at, ro. 34, and 6500 poods 
Jacovleff’s, Laval’s, Ac., held at ro. 33. In the course of next season about 100,000 poods 
more private copper are expected down, of which about 40,000 have already been sold on 
contract at 32^ with ro. 7 down for Pashkoff’s, and 31|- with 10 down for Demidoff’s and 
Laval’s. Crown copper, there, is none for sale. 

“ Grain .—The business done in grain this season was confined to a few thousand chet- 
werts of wheat that were brought down early in it and taken for shipment to Great Britain, 
after which all demand ceased. 

“ Flax .—The quantity brought down by the dealers in the course of the past season 
amounted to 305,000 poods, and^there wintered from previous years about 328,000 poods, 
so that the aggregate of our supply for 1842 was 633,000 poods, the buyers confining 
themselves exclusively to the wintering flax, and avoiding contracts for new, as the reports 
of its quality were, generally speaking, unfavourable ; and Ardamatsky, whose flax justly 
stands highest in repute, alone succeeded in c{Testing sales of about a couple of hundred 
tons at 95 and 85. The shipments from the wharf extended in all to 13,775 poods 12-hds., 
398,204 poods 9-hds., and 123,558 poods 6-lids., making poods 535,537—but of which 
about 10,000 poods are detained in the river by the ice—against 304,000 poods in 1841, 
and there remain over on the spot, 


Carelia 

. 12-hds. 6,500 

9-lids. 

1,000 

6-hds. 800 

Brack 18189 

350 

99 

8,550 

„ 1,400 

„ 1840 

* 99 

99 

500 

„ 750 

„ 1841 

• 99 

99 

21,200 

„ 4,200 

„ 7,650 

„ 1842 

„ 21,060 

99 

9,400 


Total . 27,910 poods. 40,650 poods. 14,800 poods. 

“ Ilemp .—The quantity of this article brought down was 1,190,000 poods, which 
added to the 340,000 remaining over from 1841, formed a total supply of 1,530,000 poods. 
Small as is this quantity, it nevertheless exceeded the demand for exportation, only 1,295,635 
poods, comprising poods 588,065 clean, 331,618 outshot, and 375,952 half-clcan, having 
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been loaded off from the wharfs in the course of the season. The proportion exported to 
foreign countries has been somewhat larger than usual; but the principal market, Great 
Britain, lias this year taken only 734,000 poods in all, being 280,000 poods less than the 
greatly diminished export of last season, and 550,000 poods less than in 1840. The nume¬ 
rous expenses to which the dealers bringing down this article are subjected by the regula¬ 
tions attending its preparation for export, operate ^ the principal check to supplies ; while 
by the increase to the cost of the article, consequent upon these expenses, they exercise an 
equally prejudicial influence on the export«of it. 

“ Hides .—Our shipments of Kips, Kazan, and Ukraine, in the course of the past sea¬ 
son have consisted of 3050 9-lbs., 192,898 10-lbs., 111,680 11-lbs., 20,400 12-lbs., 
43,791 13 to 17-lbs., 16,595 18 to 23-lbs., and 1150 31 to 34-lbs., making in all 389,561 
kips, and have consequently been in advance of those of the preceding years. Of calfskins, 
oil the other hand, the quantity shipped has only amounted to 21,015. 

“ Linseed. —Our shipments of this article from the wharfs amount to tchetverts 282,609, 
but in consequence of the detention in the ice of many of the lighters last laden, 276,628 
are all that have left Cronstadt, against 368,294 in 1841. 

1841. 1842. 

Hull .... chetwerts 77.473 . . . 79,407 • 

London .... ,, 35,355 . . . 25,851 

Newcastle ... „ 9,749 . . . 7,460 

Liverpool .... „ 15,655 . . . 15,357 

“ Tallow .—The quantity of this article that passed the brack, was 106,699 casks of 
yellow candle, 3802 casks of white, and 2854 of soap, in all 113,355 casks, of which circ. 

111,000 casks have been exported (the remainder being stopped by the ice). The decrease 
in the export of 1842, when compared with that of 1841, is 24,000 casks, with 1840, 
28,000 casks, and with 1839, 40,000 casks. On contract for next year, about 6000'casks 
are supposed to have been already bought at 118 to 119 for Ukraine deliverable in June 
and July, 110 for Siberia, and 113 to 115 for common, deliverable in all August, with all 
the money down, and with only ro. 10 hand money, at 125 for June, and 123 for August 
delivery. The supply of next season is expected to be very large, advices from all parts of 
the empire concurring in reporting a great abundance of this article, and we are led to in¬ 
fer from them that the quantity for shipment may amount to from 160,000 to 170,000 
casks, including that which remained over, provided the winter communication in the interior 
become good. 

“ Imports .—At the opening of the navigation, an unusual degree of activity prevailed 
in almost every branch of this trade, and large quantities of most articles were despatched to 
the markets and fairs of the interior. The business since done at the principal fairs, how¬ 
ever, did not realize the expectations that had been formed of them. This was more parti¬ 
cularly the case as regards the Nisbney fair, and those immediately succeeding it, and the 
reaction upon our market of this untoward state of the inland trade has been sensibly felt. 

“ Cochineal .—The stock on the spot is estimated at about 350 barrels, and does not 
exeeed that of last year at the same period. 

“ Indigo .—We estimate the quantity"in importers’ hands at about 2300 chests, or from 
500 to 600 chests more than our slock at this period last year. The demand for Rostoff ge¬ 
nerally takes place about the opening of the year. 

“ Lead .—Our supply of this article is large, but the stock on hand, estimated at 125,000 
poods, does not exceed what the consumption can take off, provided our winter communica¬ 
tion be good. i 

“ Olive Oil .—Of our supply of this article, nearly two-thirds were bought by the dealers 
in the coufse of the summer months, the sales between May and September, inclusive, hav¬ 
ing attained to the large amount of 200,000 poods. The stock on the 1 st instant was 
95,000 against 37,000 poods in 1841, and consisted of 77,000 Gallipoli, 7500 poods Genoa, 
3500 poods Seville, Palerma 2000 poods, Malaga 2000 poods, Messina 2000 poods, and 
Boston 1000 poods. Ro. 27 for Gallipoli, and ro. 26 for all other descriptions are our quo¬ 
tations. 

“ Sugpr .—Our importation of this article falls considerably below that of last year, but 
yet it ha? somewhat exceeded 1,500,000 poods. It has consisted principally of Havanna, 
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comprising only 48,000 poods of other sorts. Compared with that of the annual consump¬ 
tion, the amount of our importation appears extremely moderate, indeed insufficient, as, in 
the twelve months that have preceded the present date, upwards of 1,500,000 poods have 
been consumed. The redundancy of the importation of 1841, however, supplies every defi¬ 
ciency, and our present stock is estimated at fully 900,000 poods, or adequate to our wants 
up to the end of June next. We now qdote white Havannas at 27 to 28^, but hope Boon 
to be able to advise some improvement in this article. 

“ Exchanges have during the latter part of the season kept steady, at a little below par, 
and without having experienced any important fluctuations. 

ies at St. Petersburg, the 8th—20th*-December, 1842, at the Exchange of 37|rf. per silver rouble. 


EXPORTS. 


si, Yenhoffi^.... per pood 
skatiuoff, Sushkins... do. 
itzin. Kuherikoff's.... do. 



COST FREE ON BOARD. 



red wood 
ite wood., 


210 

102 

73 

32 to 46 

200 

83 

52 

30 

180 to 190 

85 

52 

30 

175 to 180 

83 to 85 

54 

32 

135 

72 to 75 

49 to 53 

30 to 32 

190 to 200 

90 to 100 

55 to 65 

30 to 35 

On the Spot. 

On Contract. 


33 

313 



34 

3ii 



32$ to 33 

33 

31j 



On Contract. 
11 to 12 
7 to 74 

On the Spot and on Contract. 
115 to 120 
95 to 100 
85 to 88 
45 
70 


i r clean, cut 
:o common., 
shot, cut... 
to common, 
f-clean, cut 
to common 

i kipa 10 lb* 


On the Spot. 
83 to 85 
75 to 80 
74 to 75 
07 to 70 
67 to 68 
58 to 60 


580 cop. 

440 to 450 cop. 
415 to 420 
510 

420 to 445 
340 to 350 


25 

On Contract. 


• On Contract. 

63 to 65 cop. 
61 to 65 
60 to GO 


facture*, flem* 


20 to 30 
18 to 21 
60 to 34 
55 to 60 cop. 
200 

145 to 205 


On Contract. 
21 rou. 
25 


w \ ye«ow candle 


» common 


On Contract. 

73 to 74 
On the Spot. 

125 to 120 
128 to 124 


On Contract. 
Caah with h&ndtn. 
110 125 

115 to 110 124 
110 to 117 


£ s. d. £ s. d. 

30 15 3 14 19 0 

29 2 2 12 10 0 

US.: 1 } 12 « 0 

r 25 0 11 \ 12 4 0\ 

Ui26 4 4/to 12 10 0 / 

‘oio] 


97 5 4 92 5 6 

99 16 8 94 15 8 

94 15 8 to 97 5 4 92 3 6 

97 5 4 

5 9 7 to 5 19 1 

3 11 9 to 3 16 5 

36 13 10 to 38 3 2 
30 19 2 to 32 8 4 
28 3 0 to 29 0 6 

14 18 7 

22 4 10 

0 11 10 

1 14 10 

20 9 0 to 27 0 9 

24 2 3 to 25 11 0 

23 17 5 to 24 3 3 

21 16 4 to 22 14 0 

21 17 9 to 22 3 7 
19 5 2 to 19 16 9 


£ s. d. £ s. d. per 
4 16 8 6 17 1 cwf. 
4 10 11 do. 


4 10 11 do. 
to 4 16 8 do. 

4 10 11 do. 
to 5 5 4 do. 


demanded ton 

6 do. 
demanded do. 

7 do. 

demanded do. 
9 do. 


17 4 3 

13 2 6 to 13 8 
12 7 9 to 12 10 


0 8 7 to 0 9 4 

1 9 11 

1 15 G 

1 5 6 to 1 9 2 

0 18 0 to 1 0 10 

2 17 0 to 1 10 4 

0 0 11 

0 0 31 


0 0 81 to 0 0 9* 

0 0 8| to 0 0 8} 

0 0 &£ to 0 0 8| 


2 J to 0 


22 18 0 to 23 3 0 


39 8 10 to 39 14 8 
38 17 2 to 39 3 0 
36 16 2 


8 37 13 9 39 8 10 

n C 30 10 4 39 3 0 

Jto 36 16 * 

2 to 37 2 0 
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Prices at St. Petersburg, the 8th—20th—December, 1842, at the Exchange 37£ per 

silver rouble. 


IMPORTS. 

f 

Price in Roubles. 

«• 

NET PROCEEDS, 
exclusive of Freight, 
Sound Dues, Delcrc- 
dete and Discount. 






£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

(. 

d. 

lb. 

Cochineal,black . 


220 to 230 paid 

0 

4 

0 to 

0 

4 

2 

— gray . 


259 dtenamied 

0 

5 

6 




do. 

Coffee, fine . 


■18 to 

54 

3 

5 

6 „ 

4 

| 

7 

cwt. 

— middling . 


40 „ 

44 

2 

4 

1 „ 

2 

14 

9 

do. 

— ordinary . 

.... do. 

35 „ 

38 

1 

10 

7J„ 

1 

18 

H* 

do. 

Cotton, Georgia, and Orleaus. 
— good middling. 


22 H 

23} 

0 

0 

6 w 

0 

0 

«1 

lb. 

— Surat. 


16 


0 

0 

o* 




do. 

Indigo, fine. 

.. .. do. 

315 „ 

350 

0 

6 

14.. 

4 

0 

7 

9 

do. 

— middling..,.. .. 

_do. 

205 „ 

300 

0 

5 

St 

0 

74 

do. 

— ordinary . 


220 „ 

260 

0 

4 



5 

8 

do. 

— Madras. 


100 „ 

200 

0 

3 

3 „ 

0 

4 

3 

do. 

— Java. 


245 „ 

335 

0 

5 

44.. 

0 

7 

5 

do. 

Lead, in pigs. 


70 ,, 

72 

17 

5 

0 M 

17 

15 

10 

cwt. 

— in sheets . 

_do. 

824 

63 

20 

11 

9 




do. 

Oil, olive, Spanish. 


26 


51 

0 

3 




tun 

— ditto Gallipoli. 

.... do. 

27 


53 

18 

4 




do. 

Quicksilver . 


17* 








lb. 

Sal ammoniac. 

.... do. 

28 








cwt. 

Sarsaparilla, Lisbon . 

.... do. 

6» 

85 







lb. 

— Honduras. 

-do. 

till „ 

70 







«lo. 

— Vera Cruz. 


31J 

33 







do. 

Spices, Cassia liguca. 

.... do. 








do. 

— ditto in boxes. 

.... do. 

85 








do- 

— cloves. 

.... do. 

105 








do. 

— pepper .. 

.... do. 

21 .. 

25 







do. 

Sugar, Havanna, white. 

.... do. 

27 „ 

2H.t 

1 

18 

o .. 

1 

16 

4 

do. 

Sumach. 

-do. 


"i 

3 

6 

« 

3 

7 

10 

do. 

Tin, in bars ... 

.... do. 

27$ „ 

28 






cwt. 

— in bio kH. 


27 „ 


3 

5 

2 „ 

3 

0 

6 

do. 

Woods, fustic . 

.... bqt. 

28 „ 

32 

5 

11 

6 » 

6 

12 

10 

ton 

— logwood, C-tnipeachy. 

.... do. 

40 „ 

44 

8 

3 

9 „ 

ft 

5 

2 

do. 

- ditto Jamaica. 

.... do. 

28 „ 

35 

4 

19 

5 „ 

6 

JO 

11 

do. 

— Nicaragua. 

....do. 

63 „ 

-n : 

14 

7 

0 ». 

13 

13 

10 

do. 

Gums, olbanum . 

.... pood 

10} .. 

SlJ : 







do. 


Exchanges 8tli December, 1842.—London 37 5-10 jj, Amsterdam 3 ms. 190, Hamburg 3 ms. 333 *» Paris 3 ms. 399 390. 
Stocks 0 per cent, silver and bank-notes 127 per cent. 0 

„ 5 ditto ditto 1 and 2 series 107$ 107 ditto. 

„ 5 ditto ditto 3 and 4 ditto 102$ ditto. 


Comparative Tabic of the total Exportation in the Years 1841 and 1842. 


Where to. 

Copper. 

Iron. 

HEMP. 


FLAX. 



Clean. ,'Outshot. 

H.Clean 

Cedilla. 

12-hds. | 9-hds. 

6-hds. 

Tow A 
Cod. 



poods. 

poods. 

ponds. ! 


h 

3761 5,889 

1,239 


1,887,350 

Idodsn-11847 

32,780 

225,6021 46,656 

62,385 

.... 


43,011 

152,257. 17.096 

489,590 ! 91,069 


.... 

.... , 1,447 

315 

.... 

1,502,936 

Oat porta.| 

.... 

169,204 

94 613 

UB2 

3,663 227,806 

107,79*2 

44,111 

902,S!W 


225,257 

325,065; 101,210 

107,776 

2072 

0,220, 386.269 

115,902 

50,563 

859,701 

Foreign porta j Jj|J| 
United States ■[ 

120,305 

103,408 

CO,866 

31,494! 6*2,799 

189,777 

1945 

2,887; 6,986 901 

.... 

517,021 

104,415 
336,811 
176,255 

47,793! 1^1.870 
77,970' 50,700 

,*0,316 j 68,281 

222,109 

23,794 

6,056 

3580 

2817 

3712 

2,135 , 2,637 1,220 

4,870 3,768 

9,046| 2,862! 

6,785 

390,905 

Total exporta 

120,305 

008,661 

824 716! 254,614 

370,569 



nm 


103,408 

548,938 

581,431 3*28,377 

366,904 

9304; 14,401! 393,215 

117,437 

57,343 

2,753,602 


, Where to. 


Hide**. 

Cordage 

Wool. 

Wheat. 

Linseed 

Sail¬ 

cloth. 

Raven. 

and 

Flems. 

Deal.. 

Rriat&s. 

Ashes. 

Isin¬ 

glass. 

London . 

1841 

ponds. 

13,592 

3,236 

10,850 

chets. 

9,714 

41 321 

pieces. 

590 

012 

st. deals. 
70,944 

37,750 


2822 

1842 

23,324 

16.900 

29,650 

1,987 

25,851 

263 


15,405 

37.500 

*5,469 

3010 

Out porta.... 

1841 

71.971 

10,010 

18,818 

5,862 

142 519 

12 

1,747 

300,228 

1,978 

,,,, 

64 

1842 

86,868 

20,908 

14,403 


132 

3,258 

90,118 

1 0*25 

.... 

39 

Foreign ports 

1841 

11,30C 

78,24*2 

33.470 


■TTjgES 

14,274 

54,865 

95,274 

12,749 

404,257 

1011 

1842 

31,449 

7K, 177 

40,070 


07 777 


81,312 

109,008 

12,907 

395,579 


United States. • 

1841 

21 

34,522 

168 


0,363 

41,790 

53,0*25 

1,981 

8,081 



1842 

15 

26,061 

.... 

.... 

8,609 


21,000 

38,571 

1,747 


HQ 

Total exporta, j 

1841 

KH 

126,010 

63,315 

15,576 

358,068 

50.67*2 

109,749 

528,427 

60,558 

404,257 

4544 

1842 

141,656 

141,152 

84,123 

1,907 

264 467 

40,240 

107,190 

253,752 

53,779 

401,048 

4204 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

TRADE AND NAVIGATION OF RUSSIAN PORTS IN THE BALTIC, EXCLUSIVE OF 

RIGA. 

• 

The Russian trade in the Baltic is chiefly carried on from St. Petersburg and 
Riga. Other ports have, however, for a long period shared a considerable com_ 
merce. 

The coasts of Finland, especially the south coast, is flanked*by rocky islets,—* 
the climate is foggy, and the trade is of little comparative importance. The 
principal ports are, Wiburg, Abo, and Fredericksham; and formerly, Tornea. 

FRedericksham. —Before the annexation of Finland to Russia, the river 
Kymene formed the boundary betwixt the latter and Sweden. Fredericksham 
was .soon made a fortified town, although only a small village when taken from 
the Swedes by the Russians. It has an inconsiderable trade chiefly in timber 
and deals. 

Wiboro, on the gulf of Finland, is the capital of the province of that name 
and a fortified town. It lies about twelve miles from the sea, from whence the 
navigation is intricate. At the town there arc from 10 to 12 feet depth of water, 
and large ships must moor about nine miles below. 

Its principal trade is in the exportation of deals, battens, and wood; and its 
imports are salt herrings, &c. 

Its negotiations and money transactions are done at St. Petersburg; its 
weights and measures are regulated by those of the capital in all commercial 
concerns. 

The following statement exhibits its trade and navigation during the last five 
years of the 18th, and the firet four of the present century, compared with its 
present trade and navigation. 


STATE OF EXPORTS ANT) IMPORTS, &C. 


Tears. 

Exports. 

Imports. Ships 

Of which 

Tears. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Ships 

Of which 

Roubles. 

Roubles, arrived. 

English. 

Roubles. 

Roubles. 

arrived. 

English. 

1795 

.. 70,344 ... 

113,034 ... 30 

. 22 

1801 . 

. 121,402 .. 

71,607 

.. 50 

... 24 

1796 

..138,159 ... 

139,310 ... 73 

. 34 

1802 . 

. 171,665 .. 

82,878 

.. 64 

... 44 

1797 

..154,1^2 ... 

95,799 ... 78 

. 34 

1803 . 

. 196,583 .. 

128,545 

.. 58 

... 65 

1798 

1799 

.. 104,625 ... 
.. 16,988 ... 

124,967 ... 2 

25,895 ... — 

. 25 

1804 .. 

. - M 

. '917,628 

.. 59 

... 29 


See table hereafter of the value of the rouble at different periods. 


VOL. II. 
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Trade and Navigation of Wiburg in 1841 and 1842. 


DESCRIPTION. 

• 

| ARRIVED. 

• 

DEPARTED. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

1841. 


* 






50 

15,132 

508 

50 

15,132 

508 


11 < 

> 1,728 

83 

10 

1,700 

81 

American. 

; i 

300 # 

12 

1 

300 

12 


i 3 

158 

13 

3 

158 

13 

Norwegian . 


548 

31 

i * 

548 

31 

Danish . 

12 

1,524 

82 


1,524 

82 

lubrc.1 

4 

746 

34 

4 

740 

34 

Prussian . 1 

2 

500 

m 

2 

500 

22 

Spanish. ! 

41 

11,21)0 

474 

40 

| 

12,018 

542 

Total.?.... 

,1842. 

134 | 

31,098 

1251 

13% 

| 33,292 

1325 







British. 

i 45 

! 12,002 

410 

45 

I 12,692 

i 415 

Hessian. 

1 10 

2,310 

132 

10 

1 2,310 

132 

American. 

i 2 

045 

21 

2 

j li 15 

1 21 

Swedish . 

1 9 

1,205 

75 

! » 

1,205 

! 75 

Noi wegian. 

M 

•2,811 

; i2o 

13 ! 

2,841 

! 120 

Danish . 

10 

1,010 

HI 

io ! 

1,010 

81 

Prussian. 

9 

1,321 

05 

a 1 

1,324 

05 

T.uliec. 

5 

832 

37 i 

5 

832 

! 37 


5 

1,004 

40 

5 

1,004 

i 40 

Neapolitan. 1 

3 

570 ! 

45 I 

3 

570 

45 

Hamburg. 

2 i 

380 

1‘* 

2 ! 

380 

! * 10 

Bremen.i 

1 

ISO | 

III 

i 

180 

; io 

Finnish. 

46 I 

10,070 j 

485 

41 

0,028 

438 

Total. 

100 i 

35.750 

1552 

101 

35,011 

1504 


The British vessels, during- botli years, arrived all in ballast, with the exception pf two 
with salt. The whole number departed were loaded with deals and battens. 

Trade of Wiburg for the Years 1837, 1838, 1839, 1840,1841, and 1842. Average 
Exchange 3Sc/, per silver rouble—10 • Jc/. per paper rouble. 


I m i* o H t s. 



SALT. 


YEARS. 


Tuns of poods. 


1837. 

1838. 

1830., 

1840., 

1841.. 

1842.. 


A- M 





BTTtTjI 













- 







K222U 







3113 

4570 


507 0 10 


YEARS. 

&> 

Q 

E 

V 

s 

V 

£ 

. 

& 

% 

m 

a 

s 

is 

<n 

J5 

fl 

o 

© 

<8 

fc 

< 

s 

& 

<.* 

<d 

a 

to 

© 

. 

1 

js 

i 

& 

ee 

8 

cd 

A 

U 

T reacle. 

'J’otal 

Value 

of 

Imports 

Sterling. 

1837.... 

tniv. 

4043 

tuns. 

0,359 

tuns- 

tuns. 

tuns. 

poods. 

kans. 

kans. 

kans. 

kans. 

bottles. 

poods. 

1837 

£ 8. (f. 

23,227 18 7 

1838.... 

.. 

100 


.. 

.. 








1838 

16,851 8 6 

1830.... 

.. 

707 


.. 

.. 








1850 

10,617 1 7 

1840.... 

4570 

., 

3000 

0249 


0 100 







1840 

40,813 8 7 

1841.... 

2431 

27,030 



6470 

10,100 







1841 

52,336 17 I 

1842.... 

•• 

•v 

.. 

**_ 



392 

6944 

433 

4000 

3082 

«49 

1842 

24,044 13 2 


Note .— A Swedish tun of grain =s $ Russian chetwert = g Winchester bushels. 
1^ kanne = 1 gallon. 


(continued) 
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Arrack, rum, and cognac, 2 silver roubles per kanne = 9s. Qd. pcr*gallou. 
Wines to the amount of 5000 silver roubles = 791/. 13s. Id. 

Ghampagne, 2 to 2-§ silver roubles per bottle = 9s. to 11s. Id. per bottle. 

EXPORT OF DEALS. 


YEARS. 

England. 

Prance. 

v Spain. 

Sundry. 

i’ TOTAL DOZENS. 

Sterling. 


dozens. 

dozens. 

dozens. 

dozens. 


£ 

1837. 

105,320 

10,089 

• * 

11,231 

120,040 

92,310 

1838. 

130,-201 

33,349 


10,700 

180,310 

117,203 

1839. 

124,570 

18,100 


15,200 

157,930 

102,034 

1840. 

92,000 

24,000 


25,070 

141.790 

92,103 

1841. 

91,014 

7,021 


7,609 

'100,334 i 

09,114 

1842. 

60,834 

27,020 

10,031 

19,409 

118,494 * 

50,282 


10 dozen of the above equal to 1 standard hundred; average price, 4/. 15s. 

Narva is situated upon the river Narova, about 9 miles from its mouth, 
which falls into a bay in the gulf of Finland, where a bar is formed by a sand- 
bank.^ Large ships anchor in the roads to load and unload by means of lighters. 
Small vessels, drawing about ^ feet water, may load near the town; in the road¬ 
stead is tolerable anchorage, except when the wind is northerly. 

This place was one of the lianse Towns, and was that by which a part of their 
trade was carried on to Novgorod. There is a waterfall a little above the town, 
in the centre of which are sawmills for cutting deals and battens. The timber is 
floated down the river, and not taken out of the water until it comes under 
the saws. 

The obstacles thrown in the way of the interior trade, by the cataract in the 
Narova river at the city, and likewise by the bar below it, were always unfavour¬ 
able to its commeice. It enjoyed, however, a considerable share of trade until 
the building of St. Petersburg; but no sooner was the foundation of that city 
laid (from whence it is about 105 miles), than it lost nearly all its former com¬ 
mercial importance. 

At present its principal imports are salt, herrings, sugar, coffee, tobacco, and 
other articles of trifling importance, for its own consumption, and for its limited 
interior trade. 

Its principal exports are now confined chiefly to deals, battens, and balks, 
and a little flax and hemp. . 


Its money negotiations are all transacted at St. Petersburg. 

The following table will show the amount of the trade from 1789 to 1804, 
compared with its present trade. 


'ears. 

Ships. 

Imports. 

Roubles. 

Exports. 

Roubles. 

Years. 

Ships. 

Imports. 

Roubles. 

Exports. 

Roubles. 

1789 

... - 

421,872 

... 421,872 

1797 ... 

107 

121,016 ... 

, 526,784 

1790 

... - 

177,302 

.. 541,274 

1798 ... 

— 

150,222 ... 

631,439 

1791 

... - 

137,631 

.. 721,375 

1799 ... 

— 

61,022 ... 

556,540 

1792 

... - 

165,196 

.. 536,966 

1800 ... 

— 

101,883 ... 

1,130 739 

1793 

71 ... 

152,938 

.. 238,554 

1801 ... 

— 

116,409 ... 

807,239 

1794 

139 ... 

104,935 

.. 457,315 

1802 ... 

— 

101,701 ... 

765,378 

1795 

33 ... 

111,689 

.. 321,401 

1803 ... 

_. 

155,940 ... 

924,417 

1796 

... 79 ... 

148,526 

.. 688,138 

1804 ... 

74 

43,278 ... 

527,332 


The imports in 1816 amounted only to the value of 88,990 paper roubles, and 
the exports to 356,925 paper roubles. 
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Navigation and Trade of Narva in 1841. 



ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. * 

DESCRIPTION. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews- 

British. 

47 

7,346 , 

404 

47 

7,340 

404 

Norwegian..... 

40 

11,140 

502 

40 

11,140 

502 


33 

4,821 

190 

33 

4,*'2l 

100 


9 

• 2,330 ^ 

08 

9 

2,330 

08 

Hanoverian.. 

5 

300 • 

32 

5 

300 

32 


2 

208 

0 

2 

208 

9 

Bremen. 

2 

130 

7 

2 

130 

7 

Swedish. 

1 

148 

5 

1 

148 

5 

Mecklenburg. 

1 

244 

8 

1 

244 

8 

Oldenburg... 

1 

1 100 

4 

1 

100 

5 

Russian. 

5 

001 

32 

5 

901 

32 

Total. . . 

140 

•27,7411 

! 1292 

140* 

27,740 

1202 


Of the British Ships there Arrived — 

From the United Kingdom : 

with salt. 

„ coals...... 

in ballast. 

From Swinmunde in ballast. 

„ Wolgast with rye and barley 

,, Callundborg in ballast.... 

,, Cronstadt .. 

„ Copenhagen .. 


Total with cargoes . 23 

M in ballast. 24 


47 


ia 

4 

1C 


38 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 


47 


Of the British Ships there Sailed— 

To the United Kingdom i 

with flax and codilla .... 2 


t, codilla ... 1 

„ deals, &c. t 10 

To Elsinore „ flax and codilla. 17 

,, „ ,, deals, &c. 7 

„ „ in ballast. 1 


„ Cronstadt in ballast . 

„ Wiliurg 

,, Ghent with deals 

„ Dautzic in bullast . 


13 


25 

6 

1 

1 

X 


Total with cargoes 
„ in ballast ... 


47 


1 * 

47 


Navigation and Trade of Narva in 1842. 


DESCRIPTION. 

I 


ARRIVED. 


DEPARTED. 

j Vessels. 

1 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Vexat-Is. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

British. 

_1 

44 

7,54 5 | 

344 


49 

1 7,323 

330 

Russian. 


3 

702 ; 

34 


3 

702 

34 

Prussian. 


8 

1,778 | 

73 


7 

1,008 

68 

Norwegian. 


42 

10,008 

414 


42 

10,098 

414 

Dutch. 


27 

! 4,102 ! 

168 


26 

3,992 

101 

Swedish. 


1 

120 j 

0 


1 

120 

9 

Danish. 


2 

304 

15 


2 

| 304 

15 

Mecklenburg. 


10 

1.428 ( 

,78 


10 

1 1,426 

78 

Hanoverian. 


1 

48 | 

8 


1 

j 

G 

Total... 

...i 

138 

1 28,817 1 

1 141 

1 133 

i 26,285 

1121 


Of the British Ships there Arrived— 
From the United Kingdom : 

with salt.. ., 
„ coals .., 
in ballast.... 

From Riga in ballast... 

„ Copenhagen „ 

„ Ystad 

,i Stettin . „ ..., 


23 

3 

14 

— 40 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Of the British Ships there Sailed— 

To the United Kingdom : 

with flax, mats, codilla, Sic. 31 

„ deals. 1 

— 32 

To Cronstadt in ballast. £ 

„ Antwerp with deals and spars .... 2 

„ Memel in ballast...... 1 


43 


44 


Reval, (in Russian Kolivan), is said to have been founded in the year 1219, 
and is situated upon the south shore of the gulf of Finland, about 260 miles west 
of St. Petersburg. It is strongly fortified. 

This city was once the emporium of the Hanseatic League for the trade to 
Novgorod, but it was removed in 1558 to Narva. Its harbour ranks amongst the 
best in the gulf, and was greatly improved in 1820. It has a government 
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dockyard for laying up ships of war. There is a sufficient depth of water near the 
town for the largest ships, which may work into the roads with almost any wind. 
Reval, too, has this advantage over most of the Baltic ports; that, when they are 
choked up with floating ice, or fast altogether by it, its harbour is not so soon 
frozen, on account of having no freSh-water river falling into it, and having a suffi¬ 
cient depth of water. From these advantages, at the close of the year, vessels, 
with cargoes intended for St Petersburg, have put into Reval; and, when the win¬ 
ter sets in, they have had their merchandize conveyed by sledges at a reasonable 
rate to St. Petersburg, MosccAv, or other places. 

The trade of thq port has greatly diminished. In the year 1790 the amount 
of the duties on imports amounted nearly to 4,000,000 roubles. In the year 
1792 about 200 ships arrived, chiefly loaded with merchandize for the interior, 
as vwy few procured freights: the principal exports have usually been barley, 
oats, flax, tow, distilled spirits, &c. The imports are coffee, sugar, tobacco, spices, 
and^ wine, salt, cheese, lead, tools, dyestuffs, &c. The restrictions issued in 
1793, and the tariff of 1797, greatly diminished the import trade. 

As Reval has no interior navigable communication, grain is chiefly brought 
to market by sledges in winter, and by ordinary land-carriage in summer. The 
graiA shipped from this place is chiefly sent to Sweden and Denmark for food, 
and to Holland for the distilleries. Very little grain, from its inferior quality, 
has at any period been shipped to Great Britain. 

There is a wool fair held here. (See fairs and Riga hereafter.) 

The road, or anchorage, at this place has deep water; but the most commo¬ 
dious harbour is the Baltic Port, situated about 35 miles west of Reval, where 
ships sometimes resort for shelter; and it is capable of being made one of the 
best ports for men-of-war in the Baltic. It has for some time been resorted to 
for sea-bathing. It has warm-baths, a theatre, and casinos. 

At Reval many of the oljl customs prevail; but their monies, weights, and 
measures, may be considered the same as at St. Petersburg,—where, or at Riga 
they must have their bills negotiated, and from either or both places receive their 
money. There are several manufactures stilbcarried on at Reval, chiefly cannons, 
earthenware, glass, woollen stockings, starch, pins} &c. 

The amount of the Imports and Exports in the following years were. 


Year 

Ships 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Customs. 

Yon rn 

Ships Exports. 

Imports. 

Customs. 

" 

arrived. 

Roubles. 

Roubles. 

Roubles. 

JL veil D. 

arrived. Roubles. 

Roubles. 

Roubles. 

1793 

.. 71 

109,897 .. 

1,477,260 

.. 297,823 

1799 . 

. — ... 417,108 .. 

795,775 . 

. 68,651 

1794 

.. 90 .. 

152,000 .. 

. 1,747,403 

.. 259,723 

1801 . 

. — ... 313,955 .. 

1,105,959 , 

. 136,109 

1795 

.. 70 .. 

417,349 .. 

. 1,765,294 

.. 250,875 

1802 . 

. — ... 341,826 .. 

1,417,69/ . 

. 140,006 

1796 

.. 155 .. 

657,468 .. 

. 1,887,979 

.. 270,930 

1803 . 

. — ... 307,665 .. 

2,214,789 . 

. 308,855 

1797 

.. 118 .. 

359,533 .. 

. 1,506,814 

... 207,773 

1804 . 

. — ... 283,840 .. 

1,700,619 . 

. 485,939 

1798 

.. — .. 

346,589 .. 

. 1,046,234 

... 105,779 

1817*. 

. — ... 545,541 .. 

. 6,155,950 

.1,481,434 


* In depreciated paper rouble*. (See table of the value of paper rouble* hereafter.) 
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Navigation and Trade of Reval in 1841. 



ARRIVED. 



DEPARTED. 

.DESCRIPTION. 

• 

Vessels. 

- 

Tonnage, j 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

| Tonnage. 

Crews. 

British. 

7 

1131 | * 

51 

7 

1)3 L 

61 


2 H 

fl.iisi ! 

309 

2.1 

, 3,103 

1 1,274 

172 

Danish. 

21 

• 1/274 

049 • 

108 

21 

108 

Norwegian. 

'l 

54 

11 

049 

47 

Bremen. 

2 

20* 

14 

*2 

i 201 

14 

Prussian. 

4 

1.370 | 

58 

5 

J .203 

59 

Lubec . 

7 

712 ! 

57 

8 

1)20 

61 

Mecklenburg.. 

» 

Kill 1 

8 

1 

, 100 

7 

Dutch. 

2 

320 

i.i . 

3 

13* 

21 

Oldenburg. 

• 

100 

7 

2 

; i72 

12 

Swedish. 

1 

1)2 j 

8 

i 

1 92 

7 

• 

S3 

u f 7m i 

OKU 

84 W ' 9,158 

549 


Of the British Ships there Arrived— 

From the United Kingdom : 

with coals. 1 

„ salt.- .'I 

in ballast. 3 

Total with cargoes.... 4 
„ iu ballast.3 


Of the B itish Ships there Sailed— 

'Jo the United Kingdom : 

with flux. 4 

„ ditto and cedilla... ? 1 

— ft 

To the "North Sea with nodilla and flax . I 

„ St. Petersburg in ballast. 1 


Total with cargoes .... 0 
iu ballast • ..1 


7 


Of 70 vessels of all nations, which arrived in 1842, there wore only 7 British, which 
were loaded with salt, coals, &c., and 4 which departed loaded with Hax, tallow, JXc., 
and 2 with ballast. 


Arensburg. —The capital of the island of Oesel, which is comprised within 
the government of Reval. The trade of this place is chiefly carried on to Lubec, 
Sweden, and Holland, in small vessels, of which from 20 to 30 arrive annually; 
■ they anchor at about 5 miles from the town, at a place called the Kettle; then- 
cargoes are loaded and unloaded by sinallcraft or prams, to and from the town. 

The trade of this island is chiefly in grain, producing annually for exportation 
1000 to 1400 lasts of rye and barley (principally the former), arrd some little 
wheat. The quality of the rye is reckoned nearly iequal to that shipped from 
Riga, and the barley superior. 

It has long been the custom in this island for the farmers to pay their rents on 
the 1st of March; at which time there* is a general settlement made of all their ac¬ 
counts, for paying mortgages, Bonds, promissory notes, and interest. To meet 
their respective engagements at this period, their produce is all sold, either for 
ready money, or to be paid for on that day throughout the islands,—at least by 
those whose necessities make it expedient. * 

Of what little hemp or flax is bought, the payments, either the whole or part, 
are made in December and January, though sometimes on the 1st of March. 
The negotiation of their bills and money transactions are chiefly done at Riga, 
and Pernau. 

Pernau is situated in the government of Riga, on an arm in the north-east 
of the gulf of Livonia; the town stands upon the river Pernava, near where it 
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falls into the bay. Vessels drawing not more than 6 feet water can come up to 
the qity; but those of a larger size must anchor in the roads, from one to two 
miles below the town, and have their cargoes loaded or unloaded by smallcraft. 

The produce exported from Pernau is chiefly brought frem the interior on 
sledges, and consists principally of grain; which, as well as the hemp and flax^ 
and other articles, are not, in their qualities,’reckoned equal to those from Riga or 


St. Petersburg. 

This port formerly had a considerable import trade, but the severe regu¬ 
lations of 1797 an d of 1799 put nearly an end to it. 


Account of Goods imported at Pernau, 1804. 

Roubles. 


Cottons . 2,800 

Linens. 3,500 j 

Silks . ll.OOo! 

Woollens. 13,000 : 

Hardware . 2,200 ] 

Sait, English. 27,000 , 

Herrings . 10,100 | 

Sugars . 17,000 j 

Coffee. 3,000 j 

Paper . 2,800 j 

Tobacco . 1.500 | 

Clocks, watches, &c. 1,800 j 

Wine, brandy, and rum . 23,800 

Fruit,. 8,500 

Rice and pearl barley . 2,500 ! 

Spice . 500 

Porcelain, &c. 800 

Mathematical instruments, &c. 1,900 

Books, &c . 700 

Drugs, &e.^. 6,400 

Total. 142,300 


Account of Goods exported from Pernau, 1804. 


Com and brandy . 

Flax. 

— codilla . 

Corn . 

Ilemp. 

Wood . 

Chamois leather. 

Sowing linseed . 

Sailcloth. 

Tea. 


Roubles. 
6,500 
.... 547,044 
8,000 
... 26,500 

... 27,000 

... 11,300 

550 

... 10,000 
260 
40 

Wax, vcliow . 


3,660 

Sundries. 


... 33,045 


Total. 

.... 673,899 


Customs collected on Exports and Imports, 
Roubles 99,776 43J. 


Ships arrived ill all . 61 

„ sailed . 59 


The imports and exports are of much the same kind in 1842 as in 1804, but 
the imports of woollen goods has decreased. 


Na\ ioation of the Port of Pernau in 1842, 


DESCRIPTION. 

gV It R 1 V E D. 


DEPARTED. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Value of exports. 

British. 


158(1 

101 

22 

1580 


£ J. d. 

55,1*9 4 0 

Russian. 


2115 

230 

20 

1500 


28,408 10 8 

Hanover. 


282 

33 

8, 

282 


4,000 0 0 

Denmark... 


105 

24 

5 

105 

24 

1,147 19 6 

Nor* ay. 


50 


2 

59 

8 

127 19 0 

Prussian. 

11 

731 


11 

731 

59 

11,765 12 0 

Dutch. 

1 

38 

mm 

1 

38 

4 

2,320 5 0 

Total in 1842. 

80 

5000 

| 525 

75 

4451 

471 

103,015 16 2 

„ fn 1841. 

j 82 of which 10 were British. 





Windau stands at the mouth of the river of that name, which runs’through 
Courland, but is not navigable for any other purpose than that of floating timber 
down, in the export of which its trade chiefly consists. In the two following 


years the trade of this port stood thus: 

Ships Imports. Exports. Customs. 

Years. arrived. Roubles. Roubles. Roubles. 

1796 69 104,628 642,471 25,346 

1797 53 92,774 299,993 22,143 
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In 1839 there arrived 68 ships, importing goods to the value of 3868/. only, 
and the same number carried away goods to the value of 35,000/. Of the .ships 
2 only were British. In 1840, out of 86 ships there were 10 British. 

• Navigation of the Port o£ Windau in 1842. 


A BRIBED. 

s r p 

Vessels. I Tonnage. Crews. 


DEPARTED. 


DESCRIPTION. 


British. 

Russian. 

Bremen. 

Danish. 

French. 

Dutch. 

Hanoverian . 

Lubec. 

Mecklenburg 
Norwegian.. 
Oldenburg .. 
Prussian .... 
Swedish. 


Of the 5 British arrivals 4 vessels were in ballast and 
1 with salt. 


Cargoes^ Vessels. Tonnage, j Crews. 


Value of 
Cargoes. 



40S0 2 8 I 105 i 4049 7-12 I .037 


45.181* 8 2 


} Vessels. Lasts. dkZ 

I Arrivals in J84i were 7 86l Invoice value unknown. 

I >, 1842 5 533 148 


Of the S departure* 4 were loaded with deals and 

ballast and Departures 1841 

lwithcorn. M 1842 


861 1726 

533 2909 


5 ! 2 328 1174 increase and with 

less shipping. 

Liebau has no interior communication, by navigable rivers or canals. It is, 
however, the principal place of trade in Courland. Vessels drawing from 
10 to 12 feet, English measure, can at all times pass the bar at the mouth of the 
harbour. Heavy gales of south-west wind sometimes accumulate the sand on it, 
which is again taken away by the current from the springs in the lake and the 
rivulet which runs into it. 


The harbour of Liebau, though it may now be called a lagoon, was formerly 
an arm of the sea. In the year 1680 its formatiofi was begun by sinking prams 
filled with stones; an annual revenue was raised to complete this work hv the 
then dukes of Courland, sometimes amounting to near 40,000 dollars, but after¬ 
wards it was chiefly applied Jo other purposes, leaving but sufficient to keep the 
harbour in repair. 

Vessels which cannot enter the harbour anchor in the roads, 1 to 2 English 

miles below it, where they are loaded or unloaded by lighters 5 but they are much 

exposed to the winds. 

« 

Ship-building is carried on with some activity at Liebau. 

The Navigation and Trade of Liebau during the year 1796, when it became 
possessed by Russia, and for 1797 and 1803, are stated as follow: 


Years. 

1796 

1797 
1803 



Imports. 
Ships. Roubles. 

267 . 958,681 . 

268 . 904,422 . 

262 . 875,493 . 


Exports. Customs. 

Roubles. Roubles. 

2,231,420 . 159,888 

1,825,621 222,951 

2,310,697 
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Navigation and Trade of Liebau in 1830. 




ARRIVED. 



DEPARTED. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

British. 

21 

1,200 

125 

£ s. 
2,194 0 

d. 

8 

*i 

1,020 

125 

£ s. d. 
28,049 10 8 

Russian --- 

40 

2,407 

268 

9,329 11 

0 

40 

2,309 

270 

30,791 16 0 

Bremeu. 

4 

171 

18 

.... 


4 

171 

18 

2,215 19 4 

Danish. 

(17 

2,241 

311 

1,960 15 

8 

60 

, 2,152 

303 

30,985 0 0 


22 

1,174 

104 

210 5 

4 

22 

1,174 

104 

15,110 9 11 

Hanoverian .. 

27 

1,285 

118 

1,419 12 

4 


1,285 

118 

15,895 15 4 

Lulwc . 

I « 

37 

0 

67 3 

9 

i 

37 

6 

461 7 1 

Mecklenburg . 

18 

1,230 

114 

577 16 

3 

1» 1 

1,230 

114 

14,081 ,6 10 

Norwegian .. . 

38 

1,111)3 

157 

9,295 2 

8 

38 ( 

M03 

157 

8,849 5 3 

Oldenburg*. •• 

34 

1,115 

121 

204 9 

0 

34 

• 1,115 

121 

13,991 11 7 

Prussian. 

18 

800 

80 

1,830 8 

8 

IS | 

800 

80 

12,971 3 11 
1,296 10 2 

Swedish ...... 

4 

185 

24 

559 12 

8 

4 i 

185 

24 

Total. 

294 

12,»00 

1446 

27,711 18 

0 

293 1 

12,553 

1440 

175,003 2 1 


Navigation and Trade of Liebau during the Years 1839, 1840, 1841, and 1842. 


ARRIVED. I DEPARTED. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Tot. I in 1839.I 

Tout in 1840. 

153 | 

170 | 

7,733 | 

8,327 | 

854 

915 

Value of i 
Cargoes. j 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crows. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

£ 

22,085 

s. 

2 

d. 

8 

1S7 

7,845 

879 

£ s. d . 
125,342 9 1 

25,275 

12 

4 

173 

8.696 

O16 

153 563 13 9 

Total in 1811.1 

197 

9,677 

1075 

27,781 

ft 

3 

1 209 1 

1 10.430 j 

1161 

200.0B6 19 11 

1842. 











British. 

13 

730 

74 

1,263 

10 

8 

13 

730 

74 

29,234 0 0 


53 

2,367 

289 

9,728 

6 

9 

55 

2,747 

330 

33,000 8 9 

Bremen. f . 


Danish.... 

32 

! 1.216 

164 

2,784 

19 

8 

32 

1,216 

164 

21,783 3 6 

Dutch. 

38 

! 2,243 

193 

279 13 

2 

38 

2,243 

193 

3/,382 10 10 

French. 

2 

i 83 

9 

32 

5 

2 

1 2 

83 

9 

1,221 4 2 

Hanoverian. 

28 

940 

125 

802 

14 

0 

28 

940 

125 

19,535 13 11 

Lubec . 

4 

; 131 

22 

1,156 

10 

8 

4 

131 

22 

3,114 17 10 

Mecklenburg. 

20 i 

1,291 

H6 

1,369 

2 

3 

20 

1,294 

146 

22,936 13 0 

Norwegian... 

tt 

”55 

no 

b,553 

10 

10 

22 

/55 

no 

9,>-94 1 6 

Oldenburg . 

2 1 

f)3 | 

8 

73” 

14 

0 

2 

63 

8 

261 13 6 

Prussian . 



19 

419 

15 

fi 

2 

225 

18 

1,806 4 10 

Swedish. 



42 

155 

6 

6 

7 

355 

42 

4,418 16 11 

Total 

22.1 | 

t 10,492 


27,483 

18 

2 

225 

10,782 

1211 

181.914 10 8 


“ The commerce with Great Britain has been tolerably animated during the year (1841), 
and although only few English vessels visited tjiis port, a great number of cargoes have 
been shipped for the United Kingdom in Russian vessels. 

“ Trade generally has been more animated this year than last; 6 vessels of 1200 tons 
have been built here, and 3 of 800 tons are on the stocks. 

“ All manufactures are carried on with the greatest zeal; in Russia, however, a long time 
must elapse before they attain to English perfection, particularly in regard to quality. The 
stocks of salt (particularly Portuguese), and of herrings, are more than sufficient for the winter. 

“ Of the 13 British arrivals in 1842, 6 vessels were in ballast, 4 had coals, and 3 coals, 
millstones, and machinery. 

“ Of the 13 departures, 2 vessels were loaded with flax, 4 with flax and codilla, 1 with 
flax, codilla, calfskins, and oats; 2 with crushing linseed ; 1 with linseed, flax, codilla, and 
hides; 1 with flax, codilla, and bristles ; 1 with codilla, bones, timber, and deals; and 1 with 
animal bones .”—Consular Report. 
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RUSSIA. 


TRADE OF RIGA. 

Riga is said to have been founded early in the 12th century. In the year 
1198 it is noticed in history as a place of importance. In 1200 the Bre- 
meners are stated to have planted themsclves*in Livonia, and in order to se¬ 
cure their power, erected mounds, on fortifications, around Riga, which they 
named the new city: from which time it increased in power and wealth, kept the 
Pagans in awe, and exerted great influence in civilizing them. In 1498 the 
arch-prefect, proconsuls, and consuls, of Riga, negotiated with great solemnity 
a treaty with King fllpnry VII. of England. # 

In 1704 no less than 359 ships were loaded and despatched from Riga. In 
the year 1710, in consequence of the war, only 15 ships arrived at Riga. 

Vessels even of a small size can go no higher than 4 or 5 miles above the town. 

In spring by the melting of the snow, and in autumn by the fall of the rains, 
barks, or rafts of masts, and timber descend with the current of the Dwina, or 
Diina, and bring down at the same time grain, hemp, flax, and other produce. 
Boats then return back to Witepsky, loaded with salt and ether articles. Flax is 
also brought from the interior in winter on sledges. 

The articles of export at Riga consist chiefly of corn, hemp, flax, wool, 
linseed, masts, &c., the qualities of which have been always held in higher esti¬ 
mation than from any other quarter of the Baltic. This may arise from the 
greater attention originally paid to the Brack at Riga than at any other port 
in Russia. •• 

The hemp and flax, when brought down, on passing the Brack, are sorted. 
The hemp as Rein, or clean, Drujana, Outshot, Drujana Polish Pass, Pass, Dru- 
jana Codilla, and Codilla, which comes chiefly from Lithuania, Courland, and 
Russia. 

Fla's is assorted under the following names : 

Rakitzer is a general name here for the finer sorts of flax, and probably de¬ 
rived from Rakischeka, a district in Lithuania, from whence all the fine flax used 
to come. 

Drujana Rakitzer, which cames from the district of Drujana. 

Tiesenhauren Rakitzer takes its name from a family' which formerly brought 
down the best flax, and is now picked from that which comes from the duchy of 
Lithuania. 

« 

Marignburg Clean, or Crown, comes from a remote part of Livonia, and from 
the estates Marienburg and Marjenhausen. 

Marienburg Cutt is the outcast of the above in bracking. 

Badstub Paternoster is the outcast of Lithuania and Rakitzer. 

■» 

.Drujana Cutt is the refuse of Drujana Rakitzer. 

Risten Three Bands is the refuse of Drujana Cutt. 
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Hoffs Three Band is the best Livonian Three Bands, both grow in Livonia. 

The Crown or best kinds remain in their original binding, of about 25 lbs. each 
bundle; but that cast-out is bound over again in bundles of about 10 lbs. each; 
and, when packed for shipping, made up in bales of about, a quarter of a ton. 

The linseed from Riga has generally been of superior kind, especially as sow¬ 
ing seed. It chiefly comes from JLiivonid, Courland, and Lithuania, in autumn, 
before the shipping season closes, being the growth of the same year: what re¬ 
mains behind is called Over Sowing Linseed, expressive of its laying over the 
winter, and is not sold as serving seed, but for crushing. Drujana linseed comes 
from the district of that name, and is only used for extracting oil, as are the sup¬ 
plies from Polotski, Witepsky, and the adjacent interior provinces of Russia. It 
is illegal and punishable to sell any article that has not passed the Brack. 

•The grain and most other articles shipped from Riga is the produce of White 
Russia, the Ukraine, Poland, Courland, Livonia, Esthonia, Smolensk, Minsk, 
Mohilev, Vitepzk, and Lithuania; masts were formerly brought from these 
countries to Riga; the forests of these countries being exhausted of late years, 
masts have chiefly been brought, since 1805, from Volhynia; but are now scarce, 
and have for the last thirty-five years been brought by water communication as 
far *s from Austrian Galicia, and are now brought, at great expense, from the 
banks of, and up, the Dnieper, and by canal to the Diina, and thence down to 
Riga. They are often two years on the way from the forest where cut, to Riga. 

The city of Riga stands upon the eastern bank of the Diina, about 10 English 
miles from its mouth. Like most of the rivers falling into the Baltic, it has 
a bar, varying according to seasons and circumstances, from 12 to 15 feet 
water. Vessels not drawing more than from 8 to 9 feet water, may in general 
load at the city. The anchorage in the road is good, but exposed and attended 
with danger. There are, however, lighters of different sorts, covered over when 
conveying merchandize to ai^l from the town to the ships which load either in 
the roads, or at the Boldcro harbour, near the mouth of the river. 


Number of Ships which have arrived at Rigaat different periods in the Eighteenth 
Century, and for the Years 1800 t<Al819 inclusive. 


Years. 

Ships. 

Years. 

Ships. 

Years. 

Ships. 

Years. 

Ships. 

British SI 

1703 

... 292 

1790 

... 729 

1800 

... 867 

1810 

... 400 

380 

1709 

... 225 

1791 

... 796 

1801 

... 1006 

1811 

... 360 

1712 

...» 76 

1792 

... 856 

1802 

... 1128 

3812 

... 600 

217 

1720 

... 188 

1793 

... 897 

1803 

... 1180 

1813 

... 630 

311 

1730 

... 414 

1794 

... 898 

1804 

... 1147 

1814 

... 977 

1740 

... 597 

1795 

... 704 

1805 

... 2084 

1815 

... 900 


1750 

... 447 

1796 

... 1032 

1806 

... 2011 

1816 

... 950 


1760 

... 622 

1797 

... 846 

1807 

... 1141 

1817 

... 1761 


1770 

... 597 

1798 

... 913 

1808 

... 286 

1818 

... 1400 


1780 

... 889 

1799 

... 920 

1809 

... 752 

1819 

... 1300 
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The countries to which the ships belonged, of the arrivals of 1803, were. 


Russia 

. 88 

Munster . 

i • • • 

56 

England 

. . 311 

Holland 

• . • • • 

15 

Prussia . . . 

. 143 

Hamburg. 

• • • • 

12 

Mecklenburg 

. . 63 

Portugpl 

• 

2 

Bremen . 

. 13 

France 

• • • • 

1 

Denmark 

. . 187* 

Spain . 

• • * • • 

0 

Sweden . 

Lubec .... 

. 249 
. . 40 

1180 

The imports into Riga have always been unimportant 

in value when compared 

to the exportation. „ 

The proportion of the British trade to the whole of that at Riga with other 

nations was, in the year 1?93 — 

British. All other Nations. 

Roubles. Roubles. 

Imports 219,466 ... 1,577,908 

Roubles. 

Total amount of imports 1,797,374 


Exports 3,003,956 

... 5,981,972 

** f) ?> 

exports J ,985,928 


The importations ; 
Years. 

>m England have been in 

Roubles. i Years. 

Roubles. 


1796 . 

. 535,6861 

1800 . 

. 715,860£ 


1797 

. 301,683 

1801 

. . 563,656 


1798 . 

. 948,1491 

1802 . 

. 573,830 


1799 

. 842,646| 

1803 

. . 509,624 





Importations and Exportations in the Year 1803. 


Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. 

FROM ANI) TO FROM AND TO 

roubles. roubles. j roubles. roubles. 

England .. 609,624 4,828, Still iRostoc. 3,056 27,093 

France. 239,443 79,033 j Bremen ... 2,387 84,420 

Italy . 18,730 Sweden .. 189,361 740,884 

Holland .. 76,952 2,403,683 ! Denmark 201.730 1,242,664 

Spain . 110,308 1,088,415 Prussia 10,622 449,319 

Portugal.. 181.137 675,013 j Germany. 284,976 

Lubec . 640.383 407,673 j Elsinore .195,175 

Hamburg 28,166 216,985 

Total. 2,499,087 12,531,324 


The gross amount of the exportation, in 1804, was 12,166,912 roubles. 

Money imported into Riga by sea in 1803:—76,700 ducats, 464,614 dollars; 
ships arrived 1170 , sailed 1180. 

The importations of specie in Dutch ducats, and in imperial or Albert dollars 
were, in the 

Years. Ducats. Albert dollars. Years. Ducats. Albert dollars. 

1766 ... 23.5,052 1770 ... 222,734 ... 517,816} 

1767 ... 372,890 ... 578,648 | 1771 ... 370,979 ... 890,135} 

The money imported has been generally to make advances to contractors for 
masts and hemp, both being always considered essentially the best for the navies 
of Europe. • 
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Imports of Specie into Riga during the following Years : 


YEARS. 

SPECIE. 

YEA RS. 

SPECIE. 

" 

ducats. 

rix dollars. 


during. 

rix dollars. 


439,111 

447,689 

198,232 

358,836 

442,610 

629,107 

132,638 

307,798 

209,545 

119,400 

81,923 

1,200,726 

1,780,744 

1,408,665 

822,024* 

930,758 

1,003,430 

656,404 

4,359,972 

1,251,638 

1,135,819 

787,844 

1794. 

187,393 

1,054,936 


1795. 

729,220 

877,006 


1796... 

539,676 

1,195,416 


1797* . 

2,400 

8,652 

51,790 


1793. 

330,477 


1799. 

' 2,000 

461,606 


1R00. 

86,286 

265,732 

130,604 

7<j,760 

814,272 


1801. 

679,338 


1802. 

744,741 

464,614 


1803. 

1793. 



* From that time, by sea only; no account has been given of what came by land. 


MONIES, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES. 

The monies are legally those of the empire; but Riga rix-dollars, value about 
3s. 14[d., are still current. 

The weights for heavy goods are, shippounds, lispounds, and pounds, whereof 
20 lbs. is alispound, and 20 lispounds a shippound. The weight at Riga is calcu¬ 
lated about 9 per cent lighter than the English weight. The lesser weight is 32 
loth to a pound. 6 one-sixth ship lbs. are about a ton, or 2466 lbs. Riga make, at 
9 per cent, 2262 lbs. English. 

45 lbs. Riga give 46 lbs. Russian. I 38 lbs. Riga give 35 lbs. English. 

13 lbs. „ >1 lbs. Amsterdam. | 22 lbs, „ 19 lbs. Hamburg. 

The measures for grain are, wheat and barley, 48 loops,* or loofs, to a last, 
equal to about 11| quarters Winchester measure. Of rye 45 loops, of oats 
60 loops are reckoned to a last. Of salt, the measure is larger, and goes by lasts 
and barrels, of which latter, 18 are to a last, and about 2-J tons Liverpool white 
salt produce here a last. 

2 Riga ells = 1 yard English; 13 Riga ells = 10 Russian arshines; 5 Riga 
ells = 4 Brabant ells; 34 Riga ells — 2J Amsterdam ells; 35 Riga ells = 27 
Flemish ells in Amsterdam; 23 Riga ells = 22JHamburg ells; 12 Riga feet = 11 
feet English. , 

The customs regulations, clearances, &c., are the same as at St. Petersburg. 
Pilots are always taken on board in the Gulf, by vessels bound for Riga, and no 
ballast is allowed to be discharged, except at Poderague, the particular place 
for that purpose. 

The businesses of the staiten who stow ships’ cargoes, and of the hrackers 
who inspect merchants, are carried on by persons specially appointed for both 
purposes. 


4 A loof is ieukoned= 11 Winchester bushels. 
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List of Goods imported into Riga in 1804. 


ARTICLES. 

Alum.lb,. -11,025 

Arrack and rum .. ..bottle* 7,754 

Brandy, French...hhilu. 117 

Brimstone......lbs. 0,579 

Bricks...million* 420 

Cottons, printed ..arshines « 1,193 

—— pique. do. 2,141 

-chintz.d'». 57,020 

-calico. do. 12,137 

- muslin.do, 10,724 

-plush.......do. 3,858 

- fustian.do. 1,280 

—— satinet.*.do. 1,80 » 

- nankin.do. 12,987 

-muslin handkeiVibipfs.dozens 138 

- cotton, ditto. do. 701 

Clocks.pieces 831 

Coals. lasts 81 

Coffee.lbs. 403.170 

Cheese, common.do. 242,075 

- pariuesan.do. J ,058 

Corks.do. 22,825 

Copper.do. 18,885 

Chocolate.do. (180 

Fisli, herring*.casks J 6,370 

—— stockfish.lbs. 23,407 

- anchovies. do. 5,147 

Fruit, lemons.poods 673,035 

- oranges.do. 57,225 

- ditto, Seville.do. 5,475 

- apples. do 501 

—— pears.do. 329 

-plums, dried.lbs. 108,740 

-apples and pears ditto. do. 2.438 

-almonds.do. 48,230 

-raisins....do. 48,053 

-currants.do. 25,387 

-capers.do. 4,70!) 

- olives.do. 4,527 

- figs.do. 4,088 

- cherries ............... do. 8,452 

Furniture.roubles 24,005 

Class, window. chests 185 

Hops.lbs. 30,533 

Hardware...roubles 58,010 

—— tinplates.sheets 110,585 

- wire iron.lbs 13707 

- nails.do. 13.255 

- scythes.poods 109,010 

Indigo.lbs. 0,620 

Lead .do. 35,890 

- "hot.do. 51,452 

Linen.arshines 5,000 

—— cambric .do. 1,087 

——- lawn, French.do. 271 

- ditto handkerchiefs.dozens 136 

Meat, salt.lbs. 4,643 

- pork.do. 5,288 

-sausages.do. 3,486 

Oil, olive.do. 50,309 

- Florence.do. 8,091 

Oysters.ankers •’ 126 

FapeT.reams 1,918 

Pearl barley. A... lbs. 143,288 

— — grits.chetwerrs 138 

Rice.lbs. 109,114 

Spice, ginger.do. 11,759 

-cinnamon. do. 618 

- nutmegs.do. 231 


ARTICLES. 


Spice, cloves.lbs 

- — mace.. ..do. 

- pepper.do. 

—saffron .do. 

- cardamom ..do. 

-pimento.do. 

Saltpetre.do. 

Salt, Liverpool. poods 

- rock...do. 

- Portuguese ..do. 

- French.do. 

- Spanish.do. 

-Lundburg.do. 

Silk, spun... lbs. 

Silks .roubles 

Soap ........lbs. 

Steel.do. 

Stockings, silk. dozens 

-common .do. 

Sugars, refined.lbs. 

- molasses .do. 

- lump.....do. 4 

- candy.do. 

- raw. do. 

- syrup .do. 

Tiles.. .millions 

Tar and pitch.casks r 

Tea..... do. 

Tobacco, canaster.lbs. 

- common.do. 

-roll . do. 

- rappee. do. 

Tin .do. 

Thread.do. 

Toys nnd trinkets.roubley- 

Watches .poods 

Wines, Spanish.nlids. 

-Portuguese...do. 

- Rhenish . do. 

- Moselle.do. 

- French.do. 

Woollens, tammies.arshines 

- shalloons.... 4 .. do. 

- Beige. do. 

- camlets.do. 

-calamancoes.do. 

- haize. do. 

-kerseymeres.do. 

- cloths. do. 

-everlastings.do. 

White lead. Ibs. 

Vinegar .hints. 

-champagne.bottles 

Vitriol. lbs. 

Foreign Coin imported. 

Ducats .. 

Kix-dollars alberta. 

Total value imported....in roubles 

Ditto, ditto.in £ sterling 

Ships Arrived. 

British. 

Swedish. 

Prussian. 

Danes. 

Russian .. 

Foreign of different nations.. 


4U4 
433.028 
1,037,261 
583,128 
34,671 
546,794 
22,152 
o 265 
13 
104 
333 
112.313 
52,314 
4,309 
0,9.*4 
27 
2,864 
03 
501 
259 
117 
71 
3,478 
345 
5,706 
163 
64 
1,113 
28,723 
5,797 
16,511 
384 
466,854 
061 
5,548 
23,402 


2/156,287 

307,036 


In 1816 the value of imports into Riga was officially declared to be 8,288,905 roubles, 
or at the then value of the rouble = 345,371).; the value of exports was declared to be 
27,759,893 roubles =1,156,662). The value of imports in 1817 was 13,908,728 roubles 
= 695,436). j the value of exports was 65,764,226 roubles == 3,288,211). sterling. In 
1816 the average exchange was 24 roubles per pound sterling; and in 1817 the exchange 
rose to 20 roubles per pound sterling. 
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Ships arrived and departed at Riga in 1837- 


DESCRIPTION. 

ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. 

Vessels. 

1 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

British. 

3G5 

62,991. 

3009 

365 

62,991 

3009 

Russian . 

180 

* 30,203 

1358 

166 



Belgian . 

14 

2,0G4 

98 

14 

2,064 

98 

Bremen . 

7 

872 

46 

7 

872 

46 

Danish . 

71 

5,916 

407 

71 

5,916 

407 

French . 

■* 7 

868 

63 

7 

80S 

63 

Hanoverian. 

77 

6,470 

452 

77 

6,470 

452 > 

Dutch.. 

13.3 

15,342 

608 

133 . 

* 15,342 

698 

Kniphauscn . 

i 

GO 

5 

1 

60 

5 

Lubcc. 

23 

2,182 

161 

22 

2,072 

154 

Mecklenburg. 

158 

19,720 

948 

158 

19,726 

948 

Oldenburg . 

11 

908 

08 

11 

408 

68 

Portupueae. 

1 

2G0 

11 

1 

2 GO 

11 

Prussian. 

•39 

5,938 

214 

39 

5.938 

214 

Swedish . 

145 

15,888 

860 

144 

15,672 

851 

Spanish . 

7 

810 

54 

7 

801 ■ 

54 

Total.| 

1239 1 

170,498 

8452 f 

1223 | 

139,460 

4378 


Trade of Riga during' the Year 1839. 


* 

DESC 11 I PTION. 

ARRIVE !>. 

DEPART E D. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

! Crewg. 

Va ne of 
Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crows. | 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

’ 



i 





£ 

British.. .. fc . .. 

513 

80,374 

3,934' 






‘1,540,560 

Russian. 

138 

21,701 

1,200 







Mecklenburg. 

228 

30.800 

1,052 






0,521 

Dutch. 

UK) 

22,7 (10 

i 1,029 






558,880 

Hanoverian. 

159 


788 






11,881 

Norwegian. 

121 

Hi 570 

8K8 







Swedish. 

84 

9,350 

499 






113,170 

Danish. 

81 

8.120 

503 


Cannot be 




77,443 

Prussian. 

78 

12,428 

529 


given. 

The 

same as 

arrived. 

80,354 

Oldenburg. 

37 

3,032 

173 







Lu)>ec. 

23 

2,022 

108 






43,570 











Spanish. 

10 

1,321 

114 






43,00?) 

B.lgian. 

10 

• 1,048 

75 






201,595 

Bremen. 

10 

1,080 

58 





08,249 

American. 

3 

838 

30 





41,525 

Hamburg. 

2 

222 

I2J 





14,424 

Total. 

1732 1 

239,910 ! 

11701 


1732 

23(1,940 ! 

11,701 

2,875,730 


The ships and tonnage of Portuguese vessels are not "iven—but the value of exports 
to Portugal for 1839 is stated at 57,913/. 

The exports liave exceeded in value, this year, as compared with the last year, 479,403/. 

Hemp and coni have been the chief articles in which the increase has occurred. The 
export of flax has fallen oft' this year as compared with 1838, from 7322 tons, to the 
United Kingdom. 

The imports, according to the custom-house valuation, are 644,040 roubles, B.N., less 
this year than in 1838. 

The principal articles of export to the United Kingdom from Riga are hemp, flax, 
tallow, hides, com, linseed, deals, and timber. 


The chief imports consist of raw sugar, hen'ings, salt, coals, wines and porter, and 
colonial produce. A railway is in contemplation from the Niemeu to Liebau. 


4 K 


VOX- II 
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Trade of Riga during the Year 1840. 


DESCRIPTION. 

• 

ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. ' 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value 

of Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value 
of Cargoes, 






£ 






£ *. d. 


387 

04,364 

6111 



' 

387 

34.364 

3001 


1,295,270 7 0 


210 

34,318 

1080 




204 

33,472 

1632 




145 

V 0,338 

870 




145 

20,338 

870 




57 

7,052 

450 




57 

7,652 

456 




108 

10,030 

048 




108 

10 030 

648 



Norwegian. 

mi 

12,378 

480 




96 

12,378 

480 




41 

e ,002 

205 




- 41 

6,002 

205 




65 

5,532 

330 




• 65 

5,532 

325 




32 

4,618 

100 


871,405 


32 

4,618 

160 


812,012 0 0 


2 

158 

14 




2 

158 • 

14 



22 

2,580 

110 




22 

a,Ajo 

100 




0 

900 

48 




6 

900 

48 




7 

944 

50 




7 

944 

56 



Belgian . 

3 

586 

24 




3 

580 

24 



Bremen. 

7 

720 

49 




7 

720 

49 



American. 

6 

1,000 

00 




« 

1,060 

0® 



Hamburg. 

1 

82 

7 





82 

7 



Total... 

1195 

172,916 

8308 


871,405 


1189 

172,040 

819& 

£ 2,107,282 


The value of cargoes inwards and outwards con only be stated in gross. The return 
made by the Imperial Custom-house at Riga being solely the amount of importations to 
and from each country, without any reference to the amount of the trade carried on by the 
particular vessels of each foreign country. 

The gross amount stated, can be relied on as correct—any subdivision for each nation 
would only be uncertain, as it would not be based upon any ascertained calculation. 

The value of the exports in 1840 were less than in 1839 by 840,181/., of which Great 
Britain’s share was 238,000/., and that of Holland 333,000/. 


Return of the British Navigation at the Port of Riga during the Year ending 31st of 

December, 1841. » 


arrived. 


From tbe United Kingdom : 

with coals . 7 

„ »alt. 17 

„ sugar... 2 

„ herrings. 5 

„ general cargoes. 24 

From Dantxic : - 

with rye. I 

„ Matcnzas, sugar. 1 

„ Sweden, herrings. 2 


1 DEPARTED. 

For the United Kingdom : 


„ hemp. 






«• 

Total. 

Number of crews.2,875 

Tonnage.64,227 

.388 


Total with cargoes 
From the United Kingdom : 


„ in ballast. 278 

From other countries : i 

u in ballast . 43 


59 


321 


Note .—11 British vessels remained in Riga during the 
winter of 1841, which accounts for that number over the 
arrivals. 


Total of British ships 380 


Number of crews .2,776 

Tonnsge..62,542 
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British and Foreign Trade at the Port of Riga during the Year 1841. 


DESCRIPTION. 

ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. 

Vessels. 

Value of Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

• 


Value of Cargoes. 

Brili.li... 

380 


301 



Kuraian... 

228 



234 



Belgian. 

• i 



1 




70 



71 



French. 

11 



11 



Hamburg. 

2 



2 



Hanoverian. 

104 



204 



Dutch...•• 

87 


j£847,058 

07 


y £2,327,390 

L u bee..... 

*23 






Mecklenburg .. 

172 



172, 


* 


0 



* 6 



Portuguese. 

1 



1 



Prussian..... 

35 



40 



Swedish and Norwegian. 

lid 



no 



Spanish.. 

6 



6 

■J 


Total. 

1223 


1251 1 


Statement of the principal Merchandize exported from Riga during the Year 1841. 


ARTtCl.ES. 


Flax.shippounds 

Hemp.....do. 

Tow ................do. 

Quills .*.do. 

Wool, raw.do. 

Hides.pieces 

Tallow.shippounds 

Potash.do. 

Leaf tobacco.do. 

Oil .do. 

Feathers.do. 

Iron.do. 

Rye.lasts 

Burley.do. 

Oats.do. 

Sowing seed.tons 

Crushing seed.do. 

Turnip-»eed.do. 

Hemp seed .do. 

Sailcloth.pieces 

Ravenduck .do. 

Oak..do. 

Bark wood.do. 

Clap board.do. 

Staves.do. 

Boards.do. 

Beams...do. 

Masts & spars.do. 

Value In silver roubles... 
„ in £ sterl. 


Eng¬ 

land. 

Ger¬ 

many. 

Hol¬ 

land. 

Bel¬ 

gium. 

France. 

Spain, 
Portu¬ 
gal, and 
Italy, 

Den¬ 

mark. 

Sweden 
& Nor¬ 
way. 

Prus¬ 

sia. 

TOTAL. 

140.603 

201 

64 

141 

7,217 

5,550 

3,322 

2,224 

55 

165,283 

61.570 

3,469 

6,319 

2,842 

850 

4,051 

4,433 

8,989 

1.815 

97,345 

2,617 

507 

485 

36 

240 

708 

5,484 

280 

189 

10,109 

92 

15 

8 

GO 

24 

.... 




201 

214 

9 

49 


.... 

34 


11 


318 

22,420 

24,834 

.... 


7 

483,219 

587 

560 

7,850 

88 ; 028 

.... 


48 


7 



30 


85 

...» 



.... 

.... 


17 

28 

.... 

46 

.... 

825 





3,091 

181 


4,108 

.... 

373 



.... 

2 

380 

801 

682 

3,239 

.... 

4 

52 




81 

102 

6 

248 

• .... 

.... 

.... 




.... 


317 

317 


35 

832 




.. .. 

456 


1,323 

179 

.... 

564 

121 




. _. _ 

.... 

864 

472 

ft 

.... 

.... 






477 

43,635 

24.G54 

6.674 

44,326 

12^058 


745 

6,154 

22,518 

160,754 

72,206 

13,568 

126,453 

103,289 

53,831 


1,223 

757 


361,495 

.... 


617 

140 

.... 




.... 

7574 

2,357^ 


10,764 

122,680 

4,026 


10 

9 

.... 

139,7464 

.... 

506 

8 


.... 

462 

628 

929 

208 

2,7»l 


177 

.... 

.... 


315 

12S 

955 

63 

1,638 

2,412 


385 

176 

23 


10 

20 


3,026 

73 

.... 

48 


.... 


.... 



121 

.... 

.... 

* 193 






.... 

1Q3 

980 

.... 

25,899 

6,130 

97,4 34 

26,737 

43,23(1 




171,431 

.... 

5,396 

116,109 

17.918 

5,0/0 

2,183 




17.651 

313 

27,499 

17,008 


510 

37(1 

81 


70,740 

392 


424 

67 

517 

257 

231 

59 

.... 

1,917 

8,400,175 

372 011 

1,255,408 

1,504,255 

80RS42 

SH7.059 

473,800 

505,338 

257,654 

13,965,576 

1,400,029 

62,006 

209,234 

250,709' 134,973 

64,310 

78,966 

84,223 

42,942 

2.327,596 
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FAIR AND TRADE OF RIGA IN 1841 AND 1842. 


Extract of a Statement, dated Riga, August 6-18, 1841.—“ It appears that the 
better condition of the wool of this season, tended more to command high prices than the 
small supply; ,the quantity brought to nfarket during the present fair not exceeding 6000 
to 7000 poods (120,000 to 140,000 lbs. British) : whereas, in 1840, it amounted to 9000 
poods (180,000 lbs.); many of the Lithuanian sheep proprietors, dissatisfied at the prices 
which they obtained in Riga, last season, preferred disposing of their present produce to 
purchasers on the spot, to forwarding it to Riga. 

“ Among the best parcels of wool exhibited, was that from ‘ Tricatiu,’ an estate 
situated in Livonia, which was purchased by the nobles for the purpose of improving the 
breed of sheep. No Esthonian wool was brought to Riga ; the produce of that province 
having been sent to the fair at Reval, which took place a few days previously to that of 
Riga. In quality it is not so good as that of Livonia and Courland; it is however from 
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Lithuania that the inferior kinds of wool are sent to market, both as regards staple and 
indifferent cleansing. 

“ The small competition which existed among the few buyers, chiefly manufacturers, 
and who had already purchased part of their stock at Reval, forced holders to reduce their 
limits as to prices. .The pood (—20 lbs. British) of inferior wool sold for 33 roubles 
silver (5Z. 10 s. sterling) ; fine and good, from 28»to 26 roubles silver (4/. 13s to 3/. 10s. 
sterling) ; middling, 21 to 16 roubles silver (31. 10 s. to 21. 13 s. id.) ; and ordinary, from 
15 to 12 roubles silver (21. 10s. to 21.). In 1 if 40 the prices were, for fine, 25 to 30 
roubles silver (4/. 3s. id. to 51. sterling), per pood; 18 to 22 roubles silver (3/. to 
31. 13s. id.) for middling ; and from 15 to 16 roubles silver (21. 10s. to 21. 13s. id.) for 
ordinary. Nearly the whole of the superfine wool exhibited this season, came from the 
tyeforcineutioned estate of ‘Tricatiu.’ Of the 6000 to 7000 poods brought to Riga, 
about 2000 poods*(4P,000lbs.) remained unsold, which the holders intend sliipping to 
England. About 500 poods (10,000 lbs.) were purchased for account of foreign mer¬ 
chants, and the remainder by domestic manufacturers, who commonly mix Russian wool 
with that which they receive from Dresden, Breslau, and KOnigsberg, as they find that 
although Russian wool is of equal fineness and condition as the foreign article, yt the 
staple is not of sufficient strength to resist the acids of some of tho dyes made use of, and 
which affects it more than German wool. 

“At the fair at llcval there was 4261 poods (185,220 lbs.) of wool; 4032 poods 6f 
Estlioniau, and only 229 poods from Livonia:—3990 jmods (79,800 lbs.) were sold for 
88,611 roubles silver (1476/. 8s. 10 d. sterling), which will give an average of about 22 
roubles silver (3/. 13s. id.) tlie pood or 20 lbs. The prices were from 1 to 3 roubles 
silver higher than those of 1840. Superfine was sold at from 26 roubles silver (41. 6s. 3d.) 
to 36 roubles silver (6/.) the pood. The whole of these purchases were for Messrs. 
Holliman, Ungorn, Sternberg, and Schramm, proprietors of cloth manufactories in these 
provinces. These sales were made on a credit of from 8 to 14 months, which it is sup¬ 
posed will in future induce holders of wool to prefer sending their stock to Riga. 

“ The only three foreign merchants present at the fair at llcval, made no purchases. 
Although tire wool at Reval was superior to that of last year, yet it still presented a 
mauifest inferiority to that from Courland and Livonia. This is now attributed to the 
lime-water in Estlionia, as the present season has been peculiarly favourable for wool.” 

Extract, of a Statement, dated. Hit/a, January 25, 1842.—“ The navigation of the 
past season, which has been of unusually long duration from the openness of the weather, 
finally closed on the 19th of December. The number of vessels arrived is 1220, of which 
380 were British’;—sailed, 1249, of which 404 were British. 

“ The value of goods exported to the end of November, old style, is 13,902,932 
roubles (or 2,317,155/. 6s. 3d.) compared to 12,609,8^ 1 roubles (or 2,101,605/. 3s. id.) 
during the same period in 1840. The proportion to the United Kingdom is 8,350,525 
roubles (or 1,391,754/. 3s. id.) in 1841, compared to 7,737,563 roubles (or 
1,288,593/. 16s. 8</.) same period in 1840. Flax and linseed both for sowing and crush¬ 
ing, have principally contributed to this •otnall excess in 1841. 

“ In com and hemp there ha,s been a falling off compared to 1840. 

“Of flax there have been shipped 159,132 sliippounds (20,522 tons), besides 6020 
shippounds (1100 j tons) of codilla, compared to 139,442 sliippounds (23,240 tons) of flax, 
and 6810 shippounds (1118 tons) of codilla, exported in 1840. 

“ Of flax exported to the United Kingdom, tjje quantity in 1841 amounted to 141,382 
shippounds (22,563 tons), and of codilla 5091 shippounds (848 tons); compared to 125,325 
shippounds (20,889 tons) of flax, and 5828 shippounds (971 tons) of codilla, exported in 
1840. The contracts for the delivery of flax on or before the 31st of March next, com¬ 
menced about the middle of December last, at the following ready money prices: 

Per Ton, 

Silver Free on Board. 

ltoubles*\ £ s. d. 

29 per shippound, for P. T. R., equal at present exchange . 34 16 6 

31 „ Superior ditto.36 17 8 

25 ., D. C.30 11 11 

21 R .25 19 0 
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“On which terms about 1000 tons have been purchased. The want of sledge-roads 
now keep back supplies which later will become more plentiful, and probably prevent any 
advance in price, although the rates above stated are but barely remunerated to the 
growers, more especially as grain is now so high in price.” 

“ The crop of flax has been abimdaut, the quality various, but the preparation of the 
raw flax has been much facilitated by tbs unusual mildness of the winter, which, together 
with the circumstance that none of it has been buried under the snow, is materially in favour 
of its average quality. :> 

“ The French spinners have imported largely in 1841. The quantity being upwards 
of 7000 shippounds (1167 tons), compared to only 600 shippounds'(100 tons) in 1840. 
France has consequently taken 1841, nearly 2000 shippounds more thafi Spain and 
Portugal together. 

“ The flax to France were chiefly of the finest sorts, that to Spain chiefly white 

P. T. R. ’ ' ' 

“Hemp. —There have been exported in 1841, 96,955 shippounds (J6,159 tons), and 
eodilla 10,110 shippounds, (1685 tons) ; and in 4840, hemp, 110,578 shippounds (18,429 
tons)*, and eodilla, 18,198 shippounds (2,199 tons). 

“ Of these, hemp. 64,170 shippounds (10,861 tons), and eodilla 2,177 shippounds (862 
tons), were shipped to the United Kingdom in 1841. 

* “In 1840, were shipped to the United Kingdom, hemp, 59,547 shippounds (9924 
tons)”nnd eodilla, 4,607 shippounds (768 tons). 

“ Next to Great Britain, Sweden and Norway have taken the largest quantity. 

“ The reports on the subject of the new t-rops are more favourable than were expected 
last autumn. 

“ Crushing Linseed. —The exportation of this article shows an excess of rather less 
than*)89,158 barrels compared to that, of 1840. There have been shipped in 1841, 
356,134 barrels against 166,976 in 1840. Of these 65,600 barrels went to the United 
Kingdom, compared to 58,629 in 1840. 

“ The greatest importers were. Holland which took 129,693 barrels ; Belgium rather 
less. Then comes Great Britain. 

“ Sowiitff Linseed. —The exportation considerably exceeded that of the preceding 
year, especially to the United Kingdom. There have been shipped to all countries, 158,914 
barrels compared- to 127,642 in 1840. Of these, 43,625 barrels compared to 27,576 in 
1840, were shipped in 1841 to the United Kingdom, principally to Ireland. 

“ llempsecd. —An article of comparatively little importance to the Utiitcd Kingdom, 
although the exportation to Holland and Belgium in 1841 was very extensive. 

“ The quantity shipped to Great Britain in 1840 was 916 barrels ; in 1841, 2257. 
The excess of the total exportations in 1841, compared to 1840, was 73,283 barrels. Corn 
(there has been no wheat exported), of barley only 865 lasts (9803 quarters) compared 
to 3792 lasts in 1840. Oats 478 lasts compared to 3736 ; rye, 1324 compared to 
1173. 

“ The proportion to the United Kingdom was- - 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. 

1841 . 438 lasts (4964 qrs.) ... 180 lasts (2040 qrs.) ... 473 lasts (5,360 qrs.) 

1840 . . ... 277 ditto (3135 qrs.) ... 3736 ditto (52,304 qrs.) 

“ There is no probability of an increase in the exportation either to the United King¬ 
dom, or anywhere else during 1842. Tile trifling stock of grain on the spot is confined 
to rye, which is the only description of grain in which any contracts have taken place for 
spring delivery by the markets. These contracts, to the extent of above 400 lasts (4000 
qrs.), have been made for account of Fricdland, Sweden, and Norway, and partly with a 
view to St. Petersburg, which took a great deal of rye from this port during the shipping 
season, not included in the amount of exports. There are no, transactions on the Jiiga 
exchange in any other kinds of grain. Owing to the unfavourable result of the wheat 
crop in the provinces that supply' Riga, it will barely suffice for home consumption. 
Spring corn has turned out well ; but rye is the species of grain principally cultivated 
throughout the empire. 

“ Tallow , —Exported in 1840, 1568 shippounds (261 tons); 1841, 85 shippounds 
(14 j tons). 
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“ Great Britain has taken none in 1841, while in 1840 she took 161 tons. 

“ The St. Petersburg markets, by the greater advantages which it affords the tallow 
dealers of the interior, has monopolized the supply of this article. ' 

“ Horse Hides and Kips .—The exportation is annually decreasing. There have been 
shipped during 1841, 20,963 hides, against 48,052 hides in 1840. Of which 13,940 
pieces went to Great Britain, compared to 33,339 pieces in 1840. The extension which the 
manufacture of these articles has acquired in the interior, and the circumstances that the 
orders from abroad are at too low limits (conjpared to prices in the markets of the 
interior), prevents Riga from now receiving the same supplies as formerly. 

“ Wool .—Riga receives its supplies from the province of Livonia, and from Courland 
and Lithuania, at the time of the annual fair in July; but the produce as yet does not 
suffice for the demands of the woollen manufacturers Si these provinces; and there is 
besides a want of paoper assortment to meet a foreign demand. 

“However, in these were shipped in 1841, 39] tons ; and in 1$40, 53 tons. 

“ Wood Goods .—There were more deals and less timber and spars shipped to Great 
Britain in 1841, say 171,441 deals in 1841 ; in 1840. 136,502; square fir timber, 15,888 
in 1841 ; 17,431 in 1840: round logs, 1768 in 1841 ; 3141 in 1840: spars, 330 in 
1841 ; 576 in 1840: wainscot logs, only 2412 pieces in 1841, and 4920 in 1840. 

“ Freights were 40s. per ton for clean hemp and flax to the cast coast of England 
until after July, but advanced later in the season to 45*., and closed at 47*. Other 
goods in proportion, and 5 per cent additional to London, Leith, and Hull. ' 

“ The freight for sowing linseed to Ireland, 5*. 3 d. to 5s. (id. per barrel.” 


Navigation of Riga during the Year 1842. 


DESCRIPTION. 

ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

British. 

440 

70,461 

3657 

442 

69,878 

3621 


215 

40,850 


199 

37,818 



5 

1,386 


5 

1,386 



2 

,504 


2 

504 



6 

516 


6 

516 



77 

6,970 



6,970 


French. 

12 

1*658 


12 

1*658 



143 

12,206 


143 

12,206 



G5 

7,536 


62 

7,206 



32 

4^098 

. 

32 

4 098 



224 

32,952 

. 

224 

32,952 


Oldenburg . 

9 

942 

. 

9 

942 



41 

7,320 


41 




11 i 

14,278 


111 

14 278 


Spanish . 

i 

« 150 

::::: 

1 

150 


Total. 

l!f89 

201,827 

3657 

1366 

197,882 

3621 


British Ships which arrived and departed : viz.— 


ARRIVED. 

From the United Kingdom : 

with general cargoes. 22 

,, salt . 22 

„ coals . 29 

„ in ballast.313 

-386 

Bergen with herrings. 3 

Stettin „ herrings. 1 

All foreign places in ballast. 28 


418 


DEPARTED. 

To the United Kingdom : , 

with flux .198 

„ seed. 86 

„ timber, deals, &e. 54 

„ oats,barley and wheat 16 

„ oilcakes . 3 

„ flax and hemp,. 78 

_ 435 

To Elsinore seed (orders) . 2 

„ ballast (do.). 4 

- 6 


I 441 

Value of all imported cargoes, 841,0457. Value of exports, 2,618,2741, sterling. 
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WOOL FAIR OF JUNE, 1842. 

“.The whole of the stock was purchased on the first day at an advance of 5 silver roubles 
(16s. 8 d.) per pood of 36 lbs. English ordinary wool was much in demand. 

“ The total amount of wool offered at the late fair may be estimated at 6000 poods 
(180,000 lbs. British), which, compared, with the amount in 1841, will show a falling off in 
the present year, of about 1000 poods (30,000 lbs. British.) It is to be observed, however, 
that a large quantity of wool which was expeeled to arrive in Riga from Livonia and 
Courland, provinces winch furnish the best, had been previously disposed of to local manu¬ 
facturers, and on speculation for the British market:—also that Lithuania, from winch pro¬ 
vince the inferior quality of wool is chiefly obtained, sent none to Riga this season. The 
high prices of grain have likewise determined many farmers to reduce considerably their 
stock of sheep. 

“ During the late fair the wool was found to have been better cleansed ; but the very 
unsatisfactory way in which it was prepared and packed, caused some sales at lower prices 
than the quality of the wool appeared to warrant. 

“ The wool from the model farm at Trikaten has fully supported its previous well-me- 
ritedwc putation, and produced much higher prices than any other. 

“ Fine wool was sold for 23 to 27 silver roubles (3/. 16s. 8(1. to 41. 10s.) per pood of 
30lbs. British; middling quality 18 to 22 silver roubles (21. 6s. 8 d. to 21. 16s. 8d.) per 
pood,, A few bales of remarkably fine staple sold as high as 35 roubles 70 copecs silver 
(51. 19s.) per pood. 

Extracted from a Report for the Year 1842, dated January 17,1843.—“ The value of 
merchandize exported in 1842, compared to 2,327,596/., in 1841, making an increase of 
290,677/. during the late year. The proportion of the United Kingdom is 1,527,710/. 
compared to 1,400,029/. in 1841, being an increase of 127,681/. during the year 1842, 
thus snowing that the exports to the United Kingdom amounted to more than one-half of 
the whole. Unusual caution was observed by the merchants in the early part of the 
season in making purchases, but the number of vessels in port, low rates of freight, and 
reasonable prices of the chief articles of Russian produce, induced purchasers to enter the 
market freely. The advices from England had, latterly, become more encouraging. France 
also imported double the amount of Russian produce during the year 1842, as compared 
with 1841. Of flax alone there were shipped to France, exclusive of codilla, 2428 tons 
against 1183 tons in 1841. 

“ Flax. —There have been shipped 29,171 tons, and 824 tons of codilla, compared to 
26,544 tons of flax, and 1003 tons of codilla in 1841. Of the above, the exportation to 
the United Kingdom was, 

“ In 1842, 23,566 tons of flax, and 706 tons of codilla. In 1841, 22,948 tons of flax, 
and 826 tons of codilla. Increase of flax in 1842, 618 tons; decrease of codilla 120 tons. 
This excess of flax to Great Britain satisfactorily proves that the high import duty on 
British yams in Franco has not depressed this branch of British manufacture. The ex¬ 
portation of flax to Spain is on the decline, being only 500 tons, 170 tons less than in 
1841. Portugal, however, took about 767 tons, nearly double what she took in 1841. 
The flax still on hand is of the new growth, the quality of which, especially the Livonian, 
is generally approved. The last prices for fresh flax were, 

“ Parthiegut, or superior P. T. R., 35/. 2s. 6«Z.; D. C., 31/. 10s. ; R. T., 26/. 17s. 6d. ; 
crown M., 36/. 2s. 8 d. ; superior H., 31/. 11s.; H., 33/. 10s. 5 d. 

“ The future condition of the flax market will chiefly depend on the accounts received 
from the British manufacturing districts: should these be discouraging, Riga prices must 
decline ; but any improvement would undoubtedly have the contrary effect in a much greater 
degree, as the above stated prices are based on the unfavourable state of trade and manu¬ 
factures, and also leaving hut little profit to the grower. 

“ Hemp. —There have been exported, in 1842, 17,644 tons' of hemp, and 2165 tons 
of codilla. In 1841, 16,224 tons of hemp, and 1685 tons of codilla, showing an increase 
in 1842 of 1420 tons of hemp, and 480 tons of codilla. Of these were slapped to the 
United Kingdom, in 1842, 9758 tons of hemp, and 1099 tons of codilla. In 1841, 
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10,471'tons of liemp, and - 355 tons of codi.Ha. Deficiency of hemp in 1842, 713 tons, 
and excess of codilla 746 tons with reference to the United Kingdom, notwithstanding the 
shipment of 600 tons of hemp on account of a British government contract. The United 
States government which had taken no hemp in 1841, took 578 tons last year. The Swedish 
government received pearly 400 tons, and about 1241 tons went to France, being 917 tons 
more than in 1841. The last prices of hemp were as follows:—R. II. 27 1. 14s., O. H. 
26/. 5s., P. H. 251. 8s. per ton, free on board. It may be well to mention that the hemp 
shipped for the British navy contract, in many instances, with a view to superior quality, 
cost 48s., and even 100s. per ton more than the common R. II. as above quoted. 

“ Sowing Linseed .—There have been shipped to all countries 172,291 barrels, compared 
to 160,754 barrels in 1841. The proportion to the Unitejl Kingdom (principally Ireland) 
Y(as 48,629 barrels compared to 43,625 barrels in 1841. Next in importance was the ex¬ 
portation to Belgiurft 41,905 barrels; Prussia 26,423 barrels; Lubjc 19,537 barrels, and 
France 16,168 barrels. The quality was good, but the supply, latterly, not free from the 
mixture of hay-seed, and which has been too generally the case with the Jate year’s crops 
of linseed. The last quotation of price was 20,v. 5d. to 21s. ‘id. per barrel, exclusive of 
bags. 

“ Hempseed .—The total exportation in 1842 was 164,331, compared to 139,747 barrels 
in 1841. Only 3665 barrels went to the United Kingdom, compared to 2257 barrels in 
1841. Belgium took 128,849 barrels; Holland 22,238 barrels; France 9307 barrels, 
'fhe quantity shipped to the United Kingdom, trilling a^& is, has augmented during the 
last three years, but the demand for the countries above named is so considerable that this 
article forms an important branch of the Riga trade. 

“ Com .—There has been no foreign demand to animate the corn trade, nor would the 
result of the harvest in 1841, and the smallness of the stocks here, and in the interior, have 
permitted any considerable exportation. There has, however, been a slight increase this 
year, the shipments amounting in 1842, 2852 quarters wheat, 36,818 quarters rye, 15,889 
■quarters barley, 20,886 quarters oats; in 1841, 13,514 quarters rye, 7943 quarters barley, 
13,243 quarters oats. Of the wheat 2777 quarters, the whole of the oats (20,886 quar¬ 
ters), and of barley 2779 quarters went to the United Kingdom. There has been no rye 
shipped to Great Britain either in 1842 or 1841. In 1841 spring \vheat alone was an 
average crop, but was required for home consumption. In 1842 the harvest was generally 
good. The wheat iu Corn-land has proved particularly fine, and averages in weight 63 lbs. 
British per imperial bushel. The prices of grain in Riga are at present quite nominal. 

“ Tallow .—This branch of Riga trade, at all times inconsiderable, has for the last two 
years been quite at a stand, the demand for Great Britain being so exclusively directed to 
the St. Petersbux-g market. Riga is not unfavourably situated for the supply of this 
article from the interior; and the earlier opening of this navigation, and arrival here of the 
barks from the interior, than at St. Petersburg would give the importation of tallow from 
Riga, if properly encouraged, a great advantage. 

“Kips, florse-hidcs, and Calfskins .—Of late there has been a yearly decrease in the 
exportation of every description of hides<.and skins, domestic prices having too much aug¬ 
mented in consequence of the increased demand for the purposes of the Russian manufac¬ 
tories, and to check the foreign demand. The exportation was in 1842, 17,717 kips, and 
horse-hides, and 30,014 calfskins, compared to, in 1841, 20,963 kips, and horse-hides, and 
67,995 calfskins. Of which to Great Britain, in 1842, 4770 kips, and horse-hides, and 
6180 calfskins, compared to, in 1841, 13,940 kips, and horse-hides, and 8480 calfskins. 

“ Wool .—The exportation iu 1842 only amounted to 41,216 lbs. British, compared to 
116,6561bs. in 1841, and no part of it went to the United Kingdom. The quantity brought 
to the annual Wool Market of Riga, in July, was about the same as in 1841. More than 
three-fourths of this supply was purchased for the interior w-oollen factories. It will be some 
time before the supply of wool will be much more than sufficient for the home consumption. 
There is a great improvement going on iu the breed of sheep, and in the washing and sort¬ 
ing of the wool. 

“ Wood .—The exportation to the United Kingdom was, in 1842, 2343 wainscot logs, 
198 half-logs, 2516 staves, 116,422 deals, 17,134 square timber, 1705 round timber, 439 
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spars and bowsprits. In 1841, 2412 wainscot logs, 73 half-logs, 980 staves, 171,441 
deals, 15,888 square timber, 1768 round timber, 392 spars and bowsprits. The total ex¬ 
portation was for 1842, 2950 wainscot logs, 242 half-logs, 373,561 staves, 313,834 deals, 
79,999 square timber, 4220 round timber, 1619 spars and bowsprits. 1841, 3206 wains¬ 
cot logs, 121 half-logs, 200,160 staves, 318,677 deals, 67,388 square timber, 3407 round 
timber, 1947 spars and bowsprits. The«quality of timber denominated ‘Crown Fir Timber’ 
has, since the last two or three years become very scarce, so that the greatest part of the 
Riga exports consists of the second quality,’or what is called ‘ Verscliiffungs’ Brack 
Timber.’ There is no essential difference in the quality of crown timber and timber of 
the second quality, except that the latter has more knots than the former. 

“ Salt .—Of salt about 20,000 tons were imported in 1842 ; 6250 tons of fine Liverpool, 
and 1620 tons of Rock salt. Tfie quantity of salt in Riga at the present time is estimated 
at about 30,500 tons, of which about 12,500 tons will be sold during the winter; therefore 
not lfess than 18,000 tons will probably remain over. 

“ Freights .—There was throughout the business season of 1842 more ships than goods, 
so that although freights were from the first very moderate, yet a further reduction took 
place towards the close of my season. This bore very severely on the British shipping in¬ 
terest, as, from the present Russian tariff, vessels arc unable to bring cargoes to Riga, and 
are compelled to arrive in ballast, thus relying on the homeward freight solely for remu¬ 
neration. ‘The ruling rate of freights in 1842, I regret to state, afforded but little prgfit to 
shipowners, and in many instaiS|g£ they have unfortunately encountered heavy losses. 

“ Exchange in London lias varied very little in the course of 1842. It opened at 38£d. 
per silver rouble, and fell to 37f d. in the autumn. 

“ The only articles of importation that come to Riga market, and of which prices can 
be correctly stated, are salt and Norwegian herrings. The sugar imported was almost 
entirely for the refiners. Coffee and other colonial produce for account of the grocers and 
netail traders.” 


CHAPTER XV. 

RUSSIAN TRADE AND NAVIGATION ON THE BLACK SEA AND SEA OF AZOF. 

The importance of the trade of the Black Sea, will be understood by the 
extensive inland navigation,and rich and varied productions of the extensive regions 
through which the Danube and its great tributaries, the Dniester, the Bug, 
Dnieper, Don, and several lesser rivers flow into this second Mediterranean. 

The extreme length of the Black Sea, or Euxinc, is about 700 geographical 
miles; extreme breadth nearly 360 geographical miles. The Sea of Azof, con¬ 
nected by the narrow strait of Kertch or Yeni-Kale, and .the great outlet and 
inlet for these seas, and the great rivers falling into them, being the deep straits 
of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles. Although its shores have numerous places 
of shelter, it is less indented than most seas, the gulf of Perekop after the Sea of 
Azof, and the inlet of Kherson being the only arms of consequence, exclusive of 
rivers and the Bosphorus branching from the Black Sea. This sea is deep, and 
scarcely ajiy rocks or shoals off or along its shores. Its navigation was formerly 

considered dangerous. This opinion was founded altogether upon ignorance, 
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and it is to be regretted that we have no regular scientific survey of its coasts. 
Those who have for some years past navigated it, consider its navigation quite as 
safe and free of dangers as the broad parts of the Mediterranean. 

TRADE OK ODESSA. 

• 

Odkssa is situated on a bay formed by the Black Sea, thirty miles distant 
from the mouth of the Dniester, and sixty from that of the river Dnieper, called 
by the Turks, when in their possession, Koadjabeg,* and, so late as 1792, its 
shores were a waste plain ; and Odessa was no more than a wretched village, 
inhabited by Mahomedan Tartars. It is a secure and convenient bay, with a 
great depth of water. It is seldom closed by the frost, which accommodation 
first attracted the attention of the Russian government after it came into their 
possession. 

Catherine II. founded Odessa early in 1792, in accordance with a plan drawn 
up in 1790 by Ribas and General Valant. Its progress was opposed by the 
merchants of Kherson, although they received some countenance from the Em¬ 
peror Paul. In 1795 a few houses only were built, and it had then very little 
regular trade. In the autumn of that year its regular traffic commenced; 35 jsmall 
vessels arrived, 30 sailed, and the customs revenue amounted only to 4360 silver 
roubles. In 1796, 87 vessels arrived, and 63 sailed. During the following three 
years its progress was so rapid, that in 1?99 it contained the following buildings, 
constructed chiefly of a soft easily-worked stone : viz.—5 churches, 1 chapel, 1 
synagogue,506 houses of stone, 233 earth pits (semlankie), 591 huts. 111 cellars 
with passages to streets, 36 warehouses, 3 brick-kilns, 4 lime-kilns, 6 windmills, 
18 wells in houses, 12 public wells, 1.3 fountains, 6 distilleries, 5 breweries, 5 
soap manufactories : the population increased to 4873 inhabitants. 

Great activity was then exercised in the construction of moles, lazarettoes, 
and public buildings; large sums of money were granted by Alexander for that 
purpose. The two moles are each extended to 315 fathoms, and are raised seven 
feet and a half above the surface of th.e sea. The port formed by them will shelter 
200 ships. The port has good anchorage, the bottom being fine sand and gravel. 
The depth of water within the port is sufficient to admit the largest ships of war. 

The Dniester has been rendered navigable, and by it the produce of Galicia 
comes down to the Black Sea and Odessa. ( 

In the year 1803 there arrived at Odessa, before the 1st of November, 502 
ships, of which 472 sailed with cargoes; viz., 96 Russian, 6 English, 18 French, 
4 Spanish, 5 Neapolitan, 278 Imperialist, 56 Turkish, 21 Ragusean, and 18 
Ionian Islands. 

In November, 1804, the population amounted to 15,000 inhabitants, and 
above 2000 houses were in a habitable state, and numerous other buildings were 
erected. 


* Or GadscliibeR. 
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After the first French revolution, the government was intrusted to the Duke 
de Jiichelieu, to whose care and services, Odessa, the surrounding country, and 
the Crimea owe much of their existing prosperity. The following ukase was 
issued, March 5, 1804 : * 

“ It is well known how much we, for the benefit of the state, wish to bring forward the 
commerce of Odessa. Experience shows how its flourishing state answers our expectation ; 
and, for the sake of still further extendiri|j the same, we most graciously order, 

§ 1. “ That from the date hereof, there shall be established in the town of Odessa, an 
eutrepdt for five years. 

§ 2. “ The goods warehoused in the entrepot, may remain in the warehouse or maga¬ 
zine, one year and a half from the date they were warehoused. • 

| 3. “ From the fcegitming of the opening of the navigation the ensuing year, all the 
articles of import that arrive by sea at Odessa, and whose importation is not prohibited by 
the present existing tariff, may be stored in this entrepot, under the following regulations, 
&c. &e.” (which extend to 27 articles). 

• As the transito trade is beneficial in all its parts to the empire, it has long had the 
attention of government. With the general tariff of the year 1782, was published, at the 
same time* a transito regulation, for such goods as passed through Kiga to Poland, Li¬ 
thuania, and Courlaud, and with the tariff now in force, even the rules and regulations are 
mentioned, for the guidance of the Russian merchants who carry foreign goods through 
Russia ; hut as neither the place, nor the roads have been named, through which the tran¬ 
sito trade was permitted to be carried on, this regulation had not the desired effect. As 
experience now shows how the trade of Odessa is increasing from the privileges granted 
to tl*» place; we think proper, for the 3till further encouragement of its commerce, to 
establish the transito trade on the following principles, and command, 

§ 1. “ All Russian and foreign merchants, who have the knowledge of carrying on 
trade en gros (or wholesale), to foreign countries, shall have liberty to carry all goods, 
(those excepted which arc prohibited by the tariff), that shall arrive by sea, or other Russian 
towns, at Odessa, as transito goods, to Moldavia, Walachia, the states of the Emperor of 
Germany, and Prussia. It shall likewise be permitted to import goods into Odessa from 
the aboveinentioned countries for re-exportation. 

§ 2. “ In those places, where, according to the tonour of the present regulation, the tran¬ 
sito trade is permitted, the commanders of the provinces are to inspect the roads, and make 
their report of the same to the minister of commerce. 

§ 3. “ Those goods that are carried as transito from Odessa to Moldavia, are only to 
pass through the custom-houses of Dubossar and Mohileff; those that go to the states of 
the Emperor of Germany must )*iss through the custom-house of Radzivil, aud those that 
arc destined for Prussia, must pass through the custom of Krinky.” 

“ UKASE TO THE DIRECTING! SENATE. 

“The emperor orders the port of Sebastipol to be the principal port for mcn-of-war, and 
that the custom-house there shall totally finish its business, within six months after the 
date of this ukase, and then be broken up ; after the expiration of that time, merchantmen 
are prohibited from entering into the harbour of Sebastipol, except they are driven in there 
by storm, or by other misfortune, or for the sake of being repaired ; but not to trade, or 
carry on any*commerce. As soon as the danger is over, and the repairs arc finished, they 
must not remain any longer in port. “ (Signed) Alexander.” 

At an early period, a considerable trade was carried on with various parts of 
the Black Sea, by the Venetians and Genoese, who were driven out of it by the 
Turks, even before the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope; previous to which, 
the trade with India was carried on, in part, by the Caspian and this sea. After 
its coming into the possession of Turkey, its natural advantages were totally 
neglected, and the miserable traffic carried on by them was of very unimportant 
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value. Peter the Great soon appreciated the advantages to be derived to his 
empire, by acquiring the navigation of this sea, and although in 1711, he^ was 
obliged to surrender the country, yet he did not lose sight of one day acquiring 
possession, and th§ free navigation of the Black Sea into the Mediterranean. 
This object was, however, accomplished by Catherine 11. Below is a table of 
the imports and exports, with a fdW historical observations, tending to ex¬ 
hibit the whole at one view. 

Tabular View of the Russian Trade to and from the Black Sea, and the Sea of 


Azof, from 1756 to 1802. 


Yrs. 


- i- 

Exports. 

-»- ~~W --- -— 

E E M A It K S. 


roubles. 

roubles. 


1756 



A trading company was established this year at Temernikow. ,, 

1758 

52,077 

34,914 

Tliis is the first year of their trade from that place. 

1759 

61,603 

37,848 

1760 

85,085 

42,283 

* 

17G1 

116,069 

52,631 


1762 

128,906 

41,315 

In this year the trading company of Temernikow was dissolved. 

1763 

59,652 

43,369 

176+ 

44,020 

59,097 

The exports exceed the imports. 

1768 



Tiie war broke out between Russia aud Turkey, which totally interrupted the 
trade. 

1774 



Tliis year the peace was concluded, by which Russia obtained a complete navi¬ 
gation of the Black Sea, and by' the Dardanelles into the Mediterranean, 
and had the Sea of Azof ceded to her. 

1776 

87,148 

369,823 

Beginning of the trade at Taganrog. 

1777 

83,246 

242,118 

1778 


A suspension to the trade, in consequence of a dispute between Russia aud the 
Porte, relative to the independence of the Crimea, but which was settled 
the 21st of March, 1779. <• 

1779 

90,645 

161,690 


1780 

105,471 

130,187 

Five Russian-built vessels manned with Russian seamen, passed through the 
Dardanelles. 

1783 



The conquest of the Crimea made by Russia. 

1784 



A pacification concluded between Russia and the Porte. 

1785 

448,970 

735.117 

The Austrians for the first time commence a trade on this sea. 

1786 

517,238 

519,811 


1787 


War broke out between Russia and Turkey. 

1791 



Peace concluded at Jassy, by which Russia secured her present possessions. 

1793 

665,711 

1,295,563 

1794 

977,513 

1,265,682 



544,498 

930,434 


1796 

438,166 

919,296 


1797 

778,759 

1,929,198 


1802 

2,054,789 

2,986,096 

r 


Trade of the principal Ports in the Black Sea, and the Sea of Azof, from 1793 till 

1797, both inclusive. 


PORTS. 

1793 

1794 

1795 

1790 

1797 

Impts. 

Expts. 

Impts. 

Expts. 

Impts. 

Expta. 

Impts. 

Expta. 

Cstnis. 




roubles. 

roubles. 

roubles. 

roubles. 

roubles. 

roubles. 

roubles. 

roubles. 

roubles. 


roubles. 

Taganrog. 

150,410 

428,087 

347,581 

Emjul} 

275,213 

059,900 

182,744 

553,583 

42,794 


093,204 

Otchakoff. 

244.310 


305,299 

181,152 

128,123 

1 / ,024 

65,845 


8.913 


33,740 

fiunaturia. 

91,878 

334 397 

71.281 

251.12S 

30,505 

136.511 

31,279 


7,247 

85,343 

244,478 


.... 

147,821 


G8,i0l 


47,095 

..... 

48,755 

1,178 


35,233 


77,898 

64,‘280 

80,248 

311,462 

4,689 

20,887 

24,007 

35,231 

4,074 

50,578 

69,4; 0 

mkolxff.. 

.... 

100,515 

.... 



8,802 

.. . , 


305 


37,341 

S-ba+tipol. 

88,103 

857 

87,850 

7,828 

47,218 

2,050 

22,255 

3,2*4 

4,019 

63 458 

4583 

Kertch. 


9,959 


8,419 

ME) 

2,942 

13,795 

9.751 

903 

14,193 

12,080 

Yeni-kale.«... 

4,110 

4,322 

5,853 

14,409 

3,894 

12,573 

HmE 

2,560 

847 

4,188 

13 399 

Odeua.. 



.... 



24,824 

92,559 

79,422 

11,580 

129,492 

79,095 

Ovidiopol. 





.... 


.... 

.... 

800 

4,150 

5,075 
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State of the Trade of Russia, on the Black Sea, and the Sea of Azof, in 1802. 

IMPORTATION OP POREIGN GOODS. EXPORTATION OF RUSSIAN GOOD& 

Necessaries of Life. doubles! Necessaries of Life. Koubkg" 


Wine . 359,984 

Brandy . 11*226 

Com, rice. Sec. . 17,763 

Sugar. 126 

Coffee. 4,6*72 

Cheese . 977 

Vinegar. 5,908 

Sait. 3,804 

Meat .'.. 5 

Pish . 565 

Dry fruit. Sec. . 321,990 

Honey. 503 

Nuts . 65,465 

Fresh fruits, &c. 57,728 

Preserved ditto. 3,781 

.Telly Slum fruit. 15,155 

Oysters . 22 

. ’ Total. 869,694 

Therefore the exportation of this sort of 
goods exceeds the importation by.1,409,061 

Metals. 

Gold in foreign coin. 78,109 

Silver ditto ditto . 81,648 

Copper^. 24,232 

Total. 183,989 

The exportation of metals exceeds the im¬ 
portation by. 150,201 

334,190 

Raw Materials. - 

Cotton. 70,627 

Silk. 74,552 

Wool . 12,248 

Raw sugar. 43 

Shamoys. 90 

Aquafortis, alum, verdigris, &c... 12,454 

Sweet scented and mineral waters. 321 

Tobacco. 28,360 

Soap . 5,141 

Cork . 90 

Furs . 1,424 

Demon and orange peel . 1,025 

Resin of different kinds . 18,106 

Frankincense and other articles. 228,323 

Salad oil. 275,089 

Sulphur. 1,518 

Unwrought wood. 11,813 

Juice of fruit. 24,912 

Marble and other stone . 541 

Apothecaries’ drugs. 5,320 

Total. 771,972 


Foreign Goods and Manufactures. 

Cotton goods. 120,180 

Silk ditto . 41,937 

Woollen ditto. 21,013 

Toys . 775 

China, earthen, and glass ware . 2,945 

Carried forward. 186,850 


Wheat and rye flour .„. 2,039 

Wheat.1,754,880 

Rye. 28,235 

Bailey. 2,335 

Other kinds of com . 29,765 

Salt. 48,721 

Meat . 30 

Fish . 18,076 

Butter. 169,491 

Honey. 632, 

Caviare .»...*.. 22*4,501 


Total..2,278,755 

Metals. 

Iron. 334,190 


Total. 334,190 

Raw Materials.- 

Wool and hair . 22,389 

Potashes. 3,222 

Shamoys. 13,513 

Tar. 460 

Wax . 2,992 

Raw hides. 27,506 

Timber . 420 

Soap . 23 

Tallow. 7,680 

Fur. 52,178 


Total. 130,383 

The importation of this article of com¬ 
merce exceeds the exportation by . 641,589 

Russian Goods and Manufactures. - 

Gold twist. 6,724 

Sailcloth . 10,264 

Ravenduck . 2,204 

Linen, fine and coarse. 5,558 

Tablecloths and napkins. 1,173 

Carried forward. 25,923 
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IMPORTATION OP FOREIGN GOODS. 
Foreign Goods and Manufactures. 'RnubleT 

Brought forward. 186,850 

Writing-paper . 79 

All sorts of artists’ instruments . 684 

Musical instruments...*. 261 

Statues and other carved work. 992 

Printed books . # 212 

Chimney-pots . 310 

Needles . 9 

Razors . 9 

Total. 189,406 

The exportation of this branch exceeds 

* the importation by, . 35,144 

c __ 

224,550 

Pearls. 314 

All other goods. 39,414 

The whole importation is .2,054,782 


EXPORTATION OF RUSSIAN GOODS. 
Russian Goods and Manufactures. Roubles 1 

Brought forward . 25,923 

Printed linen. 19,582 

Felts . 39,309 

Rojje and cordage. 51,773 

Copper vessels . 465 

Iron ditto . 4,525 

Tinned leather. G,418 

Y lifts. 72,152 

Mats . 545 

Candles . 5,861 

Total. 224,550 

All kinds of goods. 18,218 

The whole exportation is.2,986,096 

The exportation of goods from the Egxine, 
or Black Sea, exceeds the importation 
hy . '931,307 


Navigation of the Russian Port3 in the Black Sea, in 1802. 


DESCRIPTION. | 

ARRIVED. 


SAILED. 


Laden. 

Lastage. 

lunladcn. 

Lastage. 

I /ailen. 

Lastage. 

Unladen. 

Lastage. 

Russian.! 

122 

7,988 

13 

818 

134 

10,889 

1 

30 

French .j 

1 

70 ! 







Austrian.1 

! 7o 

6,025 

73 

7,018 

137 

14,992 



Republic of tlic Seven 









Isles . 

i 17 

1,040 

4 

235 

13 

1,046 

1 

27 

Turkish. 

199 

7,181 

207 

5,325 , 

379 

12,942 

4 

77 


409 

23,204 

297 

13,396 | 

663 

39,869 

6 

134 


Russian vessels engaged in 1802 in the coasting trade and in the fisheries in the Black 
Sea. 38 Russian vessels for transport, 822 lastage, and 266 smallcraft that go to sea. 
6 Turkish vessels, 147 lastage. 

The numbers employed iu the fisheries are not stated. 

During the seven years from 1805 to 1812, the trade of Russia on the Black 
Sea, and the navigation between the latter and the Mediterranean, although at 
times carried on with rather important activity, were, as far as returns of trade 
and navigation, altogether uncertain. When an open trade could not be carried 
on, the contrabandists, by various routes, supplied at high prices, ft is true, the 
wants of the surrounding countries, at least, according to their ability to pay for 
the commodities which they respectively used, and which they did not possess 
among themselves. 

Odessa, and the Russian establishments on the Black Sea, continued, however, 
to extend, and the number of inhabitants to increase. 

In 18l4 the population of Odessa amounted to nearly 35,000 inhabitants, 
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and in 1840 estimated at 70,000. Kohl says, in 1838 only 50,000 to 60,000. 
It ha% numerous public institutions, and although its situation has been repu¬ 
diated, and although good water is only to be procured at some distance, it 
would have, it is now believed, been difficult to have found elsewhere in 
the Black Sea so convenient a port with deep water, for communication, at the 
same time, with the interior and with<the sea. From the latter, the view of white 
houses, cliffs, and town of Odessa, resembles the view of Brighton from the sea. 
The latter, however, wanting the port and shipping. 

In 1834 M. de Hagemeister, who was long previously in the employment of, 
the Russian government, was directed by the governor of Ltttle Russia, to pro¬ 
ceed in collecting information and to draw up a report on the trade and navigation 
of the Black Sea, the Sea of Azof, to the Danube. M. de Hagemeister appears 
to hd^e fulfilled his instructions with great care, and his tables are clearly ar¬ 
ranged ; from these, as well as from the text of his report, we have extracted and 
translated the most useful information we possess up to the year 1834. Since 
that period Mr. Ycamcs, the British consul at Odessa, has supplied us with de¬ 
tailed statements of the trade of that port, and of the general commerce of Little 
Russia. 

StiMMAKY View of the Thade of the Black Sea and the Sea of 
Azof. —Extracted and translated from M. de llagemeister’s report, drawn up 
for the Russian government. 

“ It may be said,, that about half a century back the Black Sea was not known commer¬ 
cially in Europe ; nor was its geographical position correctly described. The Turks ex¬ 
cluded all foreign vessels. The treaty of Kainardy, in the year 1774, opened the naviga¬ 
tion of the Black Sea to the Russians, who have since made themselves masters of the 
whole of the northern coast. By keeping the command of the Bosphorus, however, in 
their own hands, the Turks retained the power of opposing its entrance to whomsoever they 
pleased, notwithstanding the treaties which extended its navigation to several nations. 

“ In 1778 the Russian government chose for a military and commercial port, Kher¬ 
son, (situated at the mouth of the Dnieper), on account of the great facility its situation 
afforded for the transport of wood necessary to the construction of ships of war. The 
unhealthy situation however of Kherson, the inconveniences of its port, which is only navi¬ 
gable during seven months of the year, and which does not admit ships drawing more than 
six feet of water, has always rendered its commerce’ expensive and tedious. 

“ The subsequent conquest of the Polish provinces by* Russia, rendered necessary the 
opening of an eastern port, and the government accordingly, after the peace of Yassy, in 
1792, fixed its attention upon the Tartar village Kadijbei, well known to have a good 
roadstead for ships. And thus Odessa came into existence. 

“ The good choice of this port was felt, in the very first years of its creation. In 1795 
the value of the imports and exports did not exceed 68,000 roubles. In 1796 they 
amounted to 172,000 roubles; and in 1797, to 208,000 roubles. 

“ The imports and exports at Kherson, Nicolaieff, and Ochsakoffi which in 1793 had 
been valued at 147,000 roubles for Kherson, 106,000 roubles for Nicolaieff, and 453,000 
roubles for Ochsakoff, diminished, in 1797, to 35,000 roubles for Kherson, 37,000 roubles for 
Nicolaieff, and 72,000 roubles for Ochsakoff; and finally, the intercourse of those three 
places with foreigners ceased altogether; the whole of the trade passing from them to 
Odessa. 

“ The advantages derived from the situation of Taganrog, at the extremity of the Sea 
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of Azof, were also discovered, which from Us advanced civilization, and from being near 
the centra of Little Bussia, gave it great importance^ especially as a plaoe for importations 
“ The imports and exports of Taganrog, for the five years 1798 to 1802 inclusive, were 
as follow : viz.— ./ 

* Years. , 'Imports. ,<v .Exports. 

1798 . 400,000 « « . 800,000 

1799 .400,000 ' . «. .. 1,149,000 

1800 . . . . 2,090,000. 1,890.000 

1801 . 1,600,000 . 1,416,000 

1802 . . . . 866,000 .... 839,000 

■*. 

“ The ports of the Crimea, particularly Theodosia, confined their trade to the mere 
exchange of the produce of their peninsular, far the articles necessary for the consumption 
of its inhabitants, and did not therefore keep up any intercourse whatever with Turkey. 

“ The whole of the Crimea was declared free by the Empress Catherine, and had no 
custom houses until Paul established them. Between the years 1800 and 1822, the trade 
of Theodosia increased rapidly; but the value of the imports has in general exceeded that 
of the exports; as will appear from the following table : viz.— ** 


Years. 

Imports. 

Experts. 

1800 

37,141 

. . 273,241 . 

2 3i688 

1803 . 

. . 161,929.. 

1806 

. . 86,783 

58,754 

1809 . 

. . 121.417 . 

. . 121,058 

1812 . 

449,671 

686,033 

1817 . 

. . 3,592,782 

. . 4,047,586 

1819 . 

. 3,998,895 . 

2,662,992 ^ 


“ The ukase of the 1st of May, 1803, reduced the customs duties to 25 per cent, 
ad valorem, on imports into all the ports of the Black Sea, and the order of the 5th of 
March, 1804, granted to Odessa, a bonding warehouse for five years, which term was pro¬ 
longed until the establishment of a regular free port. 

“ The same privilege was extended to Taganrog by tbe ukase of tbe 3d of March, 
1806; tbe merchants thereby obtained tbe advantage of being allowed to deposit their 
goods in bond, for the term of a year and a half without payment of duty. It was not 
until the year 1801, that the English, French, Dutch, and Prussians, obtained permission 
to enter the Bosphorus, and, in 1803, 530 ships entered the port of Odessa, the population 
of which at that time amounted to 8000 inhabitants. 600,000 ehetwerts of com, valued at 
5 silver roubles the chetwert, were exported in that year. The exports in 1804 amounted to 
538,000 ehetwerts, valued at 6 roubles 16 copecs (silver). This epoch was very favour¬ 
able to the trade of Odessa. The French revolution had annihilated the commerce not only 
of France but also of Italy; which caused all traffic to pass from the Levant to Trieste. 
Agriculture and industry were in those countries forsaken ; the hands of the people were 
required for war. The importation of foreign grain necessarily augmented, and no mar¬ 
kets for purchase were cheaper than those of the Black Sea. But when Trieste fell into 
the hands of the French, the Levant trade lost this last outlet, and directed its course by 
land, crossing either Turkey in order to reach Austria or Bussia by the way of Brody or 
Odessa. 

“ The war which broke out in 1806 between Bussia and the Porte, arrested for some 
time the direction of even trade ; but during the truce which followed the peace of Tilsit, 
it assumed new vigour. The recommencement of hostilities with Turkey, and the French 
invasion, paralyzed anew the commerce of the Black Sea until the general peace. 

_ “ The Turkish pavilion was then home by all Greek vessels, which at that time 
animated the Archipelago, and which entered the Black Sea in great numbers. The Eng¬ 
lish also began to. frequent the Black Sea soon after the peace, but more on account ot 
merchants settled in the Mediterranean than for those of Great Britain. 

“ The sum total of imports into the Black Sea has always been inferior to that of the 
exports ; although they have always depended one upon the other. 
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« There has been a very smirked increase of trade within the last five years (1829 to 
1834), in allthe*pfflrts 6f this sea, and at the Sea ot Azof; but this increase has not ad¬ 
vanced equally in all the ports. At Odessa, imports have increased sixfold during the 
last 20 years, whilst die exports hath only increased fourfold. The imports have advanced 
steadily; the exports have undergone great variations) for the former consist of articles 
which V the actual State of society are jndispeftsable to Russia, and %vhich cahnot be re¬ 
placed by any product of the country: whilst the latter consists in articles which the 
country produces ; So that the quantity which Rxssia exports depends upon the quantity 
grown, particularly as concerns corn. Except in times of war the maximum of the quan¬ 
tity of grain exported has never surpassed 2£ times the minimum of the general exports, 
but the prices have varied from 7 to 45 roubles per chetwert. Other articles have varied 
less, their sale being more certain? Iron and copper (for example) arriving by the Don at 
Taganrog, hari* 1 ranked first, after the various kinds of grain in the listjof exports from the 
Black Sea. Furs havc*contributed a very considerable portion of tin? trade of Odessa, and 
their value had formerly risen to upwards of 500,000 roubles; that of metals exported 
has been as high as 1,200,000 roubles; whilst during the last few years there hive been 
exported of these articles to the value of only the half of that sum. 

‘•The export of furs in 1830 has only been one-twentieth of the above value; and in 
1832 not mere than one-tenth. Many articles exported by the Black Sea, have been re- 
transhippedsto the ports of the Baltic, which route can furnish them cheaper; ■ but the 
commerce of the Black Sea has been indemnified for this loss of trade by a considerable 
number of products which are brought from the southern and western provinces of 
of Russia, such as wool, wax, cordage, flax, linseed, hempseed, and different 
seeds fit for the manufacture of oil. According to the custom-house entries the 
value of these articles exported (with the exception of cordage), which in 1815 amounted 
at Odessa to the value of 250,000 roubles, rose in 1832 to more than five millions, 
and in 1833 and 1834 they formed the chief value of the export trade. One may 
look forward with certainty to the period when corn will not he considered as one of the 
principal export articles, for until now, the demand for Other articles has always been 
greater than the quantity at the time on the spot. 

“ The impulse gifcn to the commerce of the Black Sea, by the port of Odessa, ought 
to have reanimated also the other ports. One can only account for the almost stationary 
commerce of Taganrog, by the waut of enterprise in the spirit of its inhabitants ; for in 
proportion as the quantities of corn and skins which were exported had augmented, the 
export of other articles, such as iron, butter, and cordage, considerably diminished. On 
the other hand, the merchants of Odessa strive to attract buyers, by the easy way in which 
they enforce payment. It is only of late that foreign merchants established at Taganrog 
have formed permanent connexions beyond the Archipelago ; formerly mercantile business 
was carried on through houses at Constantinople ; the Taganrog merchants being princi¬ 
pally Greeks. The com trade at Marioupol (also carried on by Greeks) was paralyzed by 
the Greek revolution, and did not revive until the peace of Adrianople. 

“ As there cannot be any tiling stationary in the world, and what does not advance 
generally retrogrades, the commerce of Theodosia must be looked upon as dying away. 
For although this port is opposite to Anatolia, from whence it receives the merchandize 
suitable to the taste of the Crimean Tartars, its trade has failed on account of the poverty 
of the inhabitants. Its commerce with Turkey was carried on by barter, and the exports 
have always been strictly regulated by the imports. In all the ports of the Sea of Azof 
and the Easterp Crimea, the export of the products of Siberia has in general diminished, 
and the advantages which Odessa offered has attracted more attention than Theodosia, as 
a market for iron and copper, which was not saleable at Taganrog. The less deserted port 
of Kosloff has accumulated greater capital. The export trade from it has always* beeu 
greater, with the exception of the article of iron, than that from Theodosia in the extent of 
its import trade. The ports of Bessarabia, Ismailoff, and Reni, have lost much of their 
importance since 1830, when the sanitary cordon was transferred from the Dniester to the 
Pruth; and since the extension of the Russian European tariff, in 1824, to the eastern 
eonfines of Bessarabia, where, until then, the only duty paid was 3 per cent. 

VOL. ix. 4 G 
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“ As soon as the general peace of 1814 allowed the Black Sea trade, previously confined 
by the war to the seas of the Levant, to extend itself westward, the successive bad crops 
of 1816 and 1817 in Europe, augmented the demand for com to such an extent, that the 
surplus com- of Russia could scarcely supply the demand. Prices rose at Odessa as high as 
45 roubles per chetwert, and com arrived thither from 600 versts’ distance. This extraor¬ 
dinary price naturally influenced the price of al\ other articles. A journeyman received 
from 3 to 4 roubles per day. For the use of a cart drawn by two oxen, 8 roubles were 
paid; and for one drawn by one horse, lO roubles. The price of all kinds of provisions 
rose in the same proportions. 

“At the close of the year 1817, although the markets of Europe were fully supplied, 
the sudden impulse given to trade could not be as suddenly abandoned. The merchants of 
Odessa, therefore, instead of supplying corn ordered by tiiose of foreign countries, exported 
com on their own Recount, the consequences of which were ruinous. Prices in 1818 fell 
suddenly at Odessa down to 20 roubles the chetwert, and duriifg the next year, to 13 
roubles per chetwert. The consequent losses paralyzed all speculations in com, and from that 
time the exports have chiefly been made on account of Genoese and Greek merchants, and 
by the masters of vessels belonging to the Archipelago and the Ionian Islands, for the sole 
purpose of procuring freights at very moderate profits, to the shipping which had beeft built 
in consequence of the demand for the corn trade in 1816 and 1817. 

“Odessa was, de facto, made a porto franco (in 1819),* and the transit trade revived, 
in some degree, the trade of Odessa; while the decline in the com trade was followed by 
other branches of commerce coming into operation. The decline in the price of com having 
reacted in creating a greater demand for other articles, and although the number of ships 
which arrived in 1820 was less than the year before, the value of the merchandize exported 
was notwithstanding greater, although the hulk was much less. 

“ The disastrous consequences which followed the revolution in Italy, and the insurrec¬ 
tion of the Greeks, which provoked the rigorous measures of the Porte, destroyed all secu¬ 
rity to navigation ; and, during the year 1822, the trade of Odessa was greatly injured. 
The amouut of capital employed by the merchants of Odessa, which in 1821 had risen to 
10,760,000roublcs, fell in 1822 to 7,190,000 roubles; in 1823 they were reduced to 5,804,000 
roubles, and in 1824, to only 4,668,000 roubles. From that period, however, and up to 1832, 
the trade of the port, and the capital employed have successively improved. 

In the other ports of the Black Sea and at Taganrog, commerce had never been in such 
a flourishing state as during the years immediately preceding the Greek revolution. The 
great activity in the commerce of com seemed also to have animated other branches, and 
importations had never been so great as in 1819 and 1820; but the more these ports were 
connected with Greece and Turkey, the more did they suffer by the war which broke out. 
The active trade of the port Eupatoria ceased altogether; so that, instead of 180 ships 
which sailed from it in 1817, there departed in 1824 only 21, and in 1825 but 8. Theo¬ 
dosia, which in 1817 had exported to the value of 4,000,000 roubles, exported in 1825 
only to the value of 100,000 roubles. Taganrog, which, on the contrary, had less connexion 
with Greece and Italy, sustained itself, and its losses were small. 

“ The Porte closed, in 1822, the Bbsphorus against all Genoese ships, of which more 
than 300 returned from Constantinople in ballast. The price of com fell in 1823 so much 
that a great many farmers, in Little Russia and the interior, turned their cornfields into 
pasture-lands. The Porte extended the decree of interdiction to Neapolitan vessels; the 
lading of corn, &c., by Swedish and Danish vessels, was also stopped at Constantinople. 
The Spanish, as well as the Greeks and the Turks, were arrested in their tqode on account 
of the war; so that English and Austrian vessels only were allowed to pass through the Bos¬ 
phorus to and from the Black Sea. The number of Russian vessels employed in the Black 
Sea increased, in the year 1824, in consequence of Sardinian and other ships placing them- 

* The privileges of a free port, accorded to Odessa by the ukase of the 16th of August, 1817, 
were not put into execution until the 15th of August, 1819. All merchandizes except brandy 
were allowed to enter the town without paying duty. The exports- into the iuterior to be made 
only through the two barriers established in the line of the Porto-franco, and by paying the duties 
imposed through the whole empire. 
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selves under thg Russian flag. In general the high price of freights, caused by the employ 
ment which the Sultan and Pacha of Egypt gave to all neutral vessels, and which, for a chet- 
wert 8f com, equalled its price, on the spot (10 roubles), would have probably dimiuished the 
arrival of vessels in the Black Sea, if there had not been in the Mediterranean ports an appre¬ 
hension of a bad harvest during the spring; which caused an increased demand for corn at 
Odessa and Taganrog; demands, which although, for the greater part, afterwards coun¬ 
termanded, caused an increase in the navigation of those ports. 

Notwithstanding the bad harvest, ttye exportation in 1825 was a third greater than 
during the preceding year, not only in groin, but in tallow and wool. This last article 
of export was unimportant from the ports of the Black Sea until the yean 1825. 

“ In the course of the year lt'26 the activity of the port of Odessa varied considerably, 
owing to the influence of the sedbon. These circumstances influenced the sale of com, 
the price of which had held up in the beginning of the year from 1£ to 14 roubles pef 
chetwert. In July the* suspension of navigation by contrary winds, and the corn in store, 
greatly accumulated by the last harvest, advanced the rent of warehouses to an extraordi¬ 
nary rate. The price of corn fell accordingly to 5^ roubles. At the end of the year the 
price^rose from 13 to 15 roubles, and even as high as 18 roubles. All other articles 
experienced the same decrease in price, in consequence of the great failures which hap¬ 
pened this year all over Europe, and which shook commercial credit all over the world. 
Although tllfe quantity of merchandize exported was as great as in the preceding year, yet 
its total value was diminished by 5,000,000 roubles. 

“ The year 1827 began under the most brilliant prospects : a great number of vessels 
arrived in the summer; the warehouses of Odessa, emptied by the exportations of the 
year before, did not contain a sufficient quantity of com to lade them, which caused a rise 
in the price from 11 to 16 roubles. But when, in the mouths of April and May, the com 
from .)ie interior arrived, the price fell from 14 to 8 roubles. Notwithstanding this, the 
demand'was so great, that the com bought on the spot was embarked immediately. The 
events in Turkey suspended commerce altogether before the close of this year; but still 
there was exported in the course of this year more than 1,600,000 clietwerts of com from the 
Black Sea, and from the Sea of Azof 1,200,000 chetwerts through Odessa, and there would 
have been probably expedited nearly 200,000 chetwerts more, if the war between the Ottoman 
Porte and Russia had not taken place. The trade in articles which could only be ex¬ 
ported in the autumn, such as tallow, skins, &c. &c., was attended with considerable loss 
in 1828, and the whole trade was reduced in 1829 to one-fourth what it would have been 
had there been no interruption to it by the recent war. 

“ The merchants of Odessa endeavoured to repair their losses by establishing relations 
with the coast of Turkey, which had become the theatre of war, and supplying them with 
provisions for the army. Nearly 300 Austrian vessels and 400 Genoese, formerly employed in 
the Black Sea trade, were, in conSbquence of the war between Turkey and Russia, lying 
unemployed at Trieste and Genoa; and more than 100 Bnglish ships were at the same 
time obliged to abandon the Black Sea. Wliile the price of com at this time in the 
Russian Baltic ports was as high as 32 roubles, the same might have been purchased at 
Odessa for 12 roubles ; and 10 and 11 roubles was paid in the Baltic for the tallow which 
at Odessa might have been purchased at from 7 to 8 roubles. During the war more than 
500 vessels, destined for the Black Sea, were sent hack at Constantinople : others, which 
arrived with cargoes, were stopped and subjected to extraordinary duties and exactions. 
Other misfortunes befel the south of Russia during these years : clouds of grasshoppers 
devastated thejfields and meadows for the seven years 1822—1829. On the 20th of July, 
1829, the plague broke out at Odessa, and continued,■'although without causing great ravages, 
until the following year. The only compensation which the Turkish ,war offered to 
navigation, had reference to such vessels (Russian and others) as were at that time in the 
Black Sea. The Russian government employed them as transports for the use of the 
army. The coasting trade in consequence increased, so that the 1 number of vessels em¬ 
ployed in this species of navigation had a beneficial influence on the future. The peace 
concluded between Russia and the Porte in September, 1829, opened, for ever, the passage 
of the Bosphorus to all flags, and secured to Russia the future commerce of the Black 
Sea. The same year there entered the port of Odessa a great many foreign vessels 
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“ As soon as the general peace of 1814 allowed the Black Sea trade, previously confined 
by the war to the seas pf the Levant, to extend itself westward, the successive bad crops 
of 1816 and 1817 in Europe, augmented the demand for corn to such an extent, that the 
surplus corn of Russia could scarcely supply the demand. Prices rose at Odessa as high as 
45 roubles per chetwert, and corn arrived thither from 600 versts’ distance. This extraor¬ 
dinary price naturally influenced the price of aH other articles. A journeyman received 
from 3 to 4 roubles per day. For the use of a cart drawn by two oxen, 8 roubles were 
paid; and for one drawn by one horse, lO roubles. The price of all kinds of provisions 
rose in the same proportions. 

“At the close of the year 1817, although the markets of Europe were fully supplied, 
the sudden impulse given to trade could not bo as suddenly abandoned. The merchants of 
Odessa, therefore, instead of supplying com ordered by fihose of foreign countries, exported 
com on their own Recount, the consequences of which were ruinous. Prices in 1818 fell 
suddenly at Odessa down to 20 roubles the chetwert, and duriitg the next year, to 13 
roubles per chetwert. The consequent losses paralyzed all speculations in com, and from that 
time the exports have chiefly been made on account of Genoese and Greek merchants, and 
by the masters of vessels belonging to the Archipelago and the Ionian Islands, for the sole 
purpose of procuring freights at very moderate profits, to the shipping which had beet built 
in consequence of the demand for the corn trade in 1816 and 1817. 

“Odessa was, de facto, made a porto franco (in 1819),* and the transit teade revived, 
in some degree, the trade of Odessa; while the decline in the coni trade was followed by 
other branches of commerce coming into operation. The decline in the price of com having 
reacted in creating a greater demand for other articles, and although the number of ships 
which arrived in 1820 was less than the year before, the value of the merchandize exported 
was notwithstanding greater, although the bidk was much less. 

“ The disastrous consequences which followed the revolution in Italy, and the insurrec¬ 
tion of the Greeks, which provoked the rigorous measures of the Porte, destroyed all secu¬ 
rity to navigation ; and, during the year 1822, the trade of Odessa was greatly injured. 
The amount of capital employed by the merchants of Odessa, which in 1821 had risen to 
10,760,000 roubles, fell in 1822 to 7,190,000 roubles; in 1823 they were reduced to 5,804,000 
roubles, and in 1824, to only 4,668,000 roubles. From that period, however, and up to 1832, 
the trade of the port, and the capital employed have successively improved. 

In the other ports of the Black Sea and at Taganrog, commerce had never been in such 
a flourishing state as during the years immediately preceding the Greek revolution. The 
great activity in the commerce of com seemed also to have animated other branches, and 
importations had never been so great as in 1819 and 1820; but the more these ports were 
connected with Greece and Turkey, the more did they suffer by the war which broke out. 
The active trade of the port Enpatoria ceased altogether; so that, instead of 180 ships 
which sailed from it in 1817, there departed in 1824 only 21, and in 1825 but 8. Theo¬ 
dosia, which in 1817 had exported to the value of 4,000,000 roubles, exported in 1825 
only to the value of 100,000 roubles. Taganrog, which, on the contrary, had less connexion 
with Greece and Italy, sustained itself, and its losses were small. 

“ The Porte closed, in 1822, the Bbsphorus against all Genoese ships, of which more 
than 300 returned from Constantinople in ballast. The price of corn fell in 1823 so much 
that a great many farmers, in Little Russia and the interior, turned their cornfields into 
pasture-lauds. The Porte extended the decree of interdiction to Neapolitan vessels; the 
lading of corn, &c., by Swedish and Danish vessels, was also stopped at Constantinople. 
The Spanish, as well as the Greeks and the Turks, were arrested in their ti^ule on account 
of the war; so that English and Austrian vessels only were allowed to pass through the Bos¬ 
phorus to and from the Black Sea. The number of Russian vessels employed in the Black 
Sea increased, in the year 1824, in consequence of Sardinian and other ships placing them- 

* The privileges of a free port, accorded to Odessa by the ukase of the 16th of August, 1817, 
were not put into execution until the 15th of August, 1819. All merchandizes except brandy 
were allowed to enter the town without paying duty. The exports into the interior to be made 
only through the two barriers established in the line of the Porto-frauco, and by paying the duties 
imposed through the whole empire. ‘ 
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selves under the Russian flag*. In general the high price of freights, caused by the employ 
ment which the Sultan and Pacha of Egypt gave to all neutral vessels, and which, for a chet- 
wert Sf com, equalled its price, on the spot (10 roubles), would have probably diminished the 
arrival of vessels in the Black Sea, if there had not been in the Mediterranean ports an appre¬ 
hension of a bad. harvest during the spring; which caused an increased demand for corn at 
Odessa and Taganrog; demands, which although, for the greater part, afterwards coun¬ 
termanded, caused an increase in the navigation of those ports. 

Notwithstanding the bad harvest, tlje exportation in 1825 was a third greater than 
during the preceding year, not only in grain, but in tallow and wool. This last article 
of export was unimportant from the ports of the Black Sea until the year 1825. 

“ In the course of the year 1826 the activity of the port of Odessa varied considerably, 
owing to the influence of the sesfeon. These circumstances influenced the sale of com, 
the price of which had held up in the beginning of the year from U2 to 14 roubles per 
chetwert. In July the* suspension of navigation by contrary winds, and the corn in store, 
greatly accumulated by the last harvest, advanced the rent of warehouses to an extraordi¬ 
nary rate. The price of corn fell accordingly to 5^ roubles. At the end of the year the 
price^rose from 13 to 15 roubles, and even as high as 18 roubles. All other articles 
experienced the same decrease in price, in consequence of the great failures which hap¬ 
pened this year all over Europe, and which shook commercial credit all over the world. 
Although tffc quantity of merchandize exported was as great as in the preceding year, yet 
its total value was diminished by 5,000,000 roubles. 

“ The year 1827 began under the most brilliant prospects : a great number of vessels 
arrived in the summer; the warehouses of Odessa, emptied by the exportations of the 
year before, did not contain a sufficient quantity of com to lade them, which caused a rise 
in the price from 11 to 16 roubles. But when, in the montlis of April and May, the com 
from the interior arrived, the price fell from 14 to 8 roubles. Notwithstanding this, the 
demand was so great, that the com bought on the spot was embarked immediately. The 
events in Turkey suspended commerce altogether before the close of this year; out still 
there was exported in the course of this year more than 1,600,000 chetwerts of corn from the 
Black Sea, and from the Sea of Azof 1,200,000 chetwerts through Odessa, and there would 
have been probably expedited nearly 200,000 chetwerts more, if the war between the Ottoman 
Porte and Russia had not taken place. The trade in articles which could only be ex¬ 
ported in the autumn, such as tallow, skins, 8tc. &c., was attended with considerable loss 
in 1828, and the whole trade was reduced in 1829 to one-fourth what it would have been 
had there been no interruption to it by the recent war. 

“ The merchants of Odessa endeavoured to repair their losses by establishing relations 
with the coast of Turkey, which had become the theatre of war, and supplying them with 
provisions for the army. Nearly 300 Austrian vessels and 400 Genoese, formerly employed in 
the Black Sea trade, were, in conSbquenee of the war between Turkey and Russia, lying 
unemployed at Trieste and Genoa; and more than 100 English ships were at the same 
time obliged to abandon the Black Sea. While the price of com at this time in the 
Russian Baltic ports was as high as 32 roubles, the same might have been purchased at 
Odessa for 12 roubles ; and 10 and 11 roubles was paid in the Baltic for the tallow which 
at Odessa might have been purchased at from 7 to 8 roubles. During the war more than 
500 vessels, destined for the Black Sea, were sent back at Constantinople : others, which 
arrived with cargoes, were stopped and subjected to extraordinary duties and exactions. 
Other misfortunes befel the south of Russia during these years : clouds of grasshoppers 
devastated thc.fields and meadows for the seven years 1822—1829. On the 20th of July, 
1829, the plague broke out at Odessa, and continued,^though without causing great ravages, 
until the following year. The only compensation which the Turkish .war offered to 
navigation, had reference to such vessels (Russian and others) as were at that time o the 
Black Sea. The Russian government employed them as transports for the use of the 
army. The coasting trade in consequence increased, so that the number of vessels em¬ 
ployed in this species of navigation hud a beneficial influence on the future. The peace 
concluded between Russia and the Porte in September, 1829, opened, for ever, the passage 
of the Bosphorus to all flags, and secured to Russia the future commerce of the Black 
Sea. The same year there entered the port of Odessa a great many foreign vessels 
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which could not depart until the following year, thus increasing-'^e 'nftinljB^'of ships 
which left in 1830, to 956 ; although 860 vessels had only entered ufthe course of that 
year. The ports of the Crimea profited also at the same time by the opening df the 
Bosphorus; but the advanced season did not allow any vessels to enter the’ Sea of Azof. 

“ The merchandize aacumulated in the storehouses having found an outlet, the value 
of the exports of all* the ports of the Black Sea* and of the Sea of Azof, rose to above 
50,000,000 of roubles. The price of soft com, which in the beginning of the year had 
only been 15 roubles at Odessa, rose in*the autumn to 24 roubles; and the quantity of 
com exported amounted to 2,000,000 chetwerts, or 400,000 chetwerts greater than in 
1827. This price of 24 roubles continued until the spring, and fell successively in the course 
of the year 1831 to the low price of 16 roubles. Ih 1832 it even fell to 14 and 15 
roubles. In 1831 the war with Poland diminished greatly the quantity brought to 
Odessa from the interior; but the hopes which the year 1832 had brought with it were 
frustrated by the famine of 1833, and by nearly a failure in the 'harvest of 1834. The 
stagnation of the com trade was, however, counterbalanced by the progress of other branches 
of industry; and in proportion as the relations between Odessa and England revived, the 
commerce of Odessa with the ports in the Mediterranean, was reduced to the single ^rticle 
of skins.” 

Akebman, is situated near the Black Sea, on the lagoon, or linjan of the 
Dnieper. It has a population of from 10,000 to 12,000. The trade is pf no 
great importance, owing to the difficulties of navigating the Dnieper; although 
that river brings down grain, wood, &c., from Galicia, Podolia, and Bessarabia. 

The liman yields a large quantity of salt, the export of which is consi¬ 
derable : it is said to produce 7,000,000 poods annually; but thisquantily de¬ 
pends on the season. Vessels drawing more than seven feet water cannot 
ascend to Akerman. 

Kilia, in Bessarabia, is only a port for small vessels, jn consequence of 
the Kilian branch of the Danube having but a few feet depth of water over 
the bar. 

Kherson, on the Dnieper, was formerly a place of considerable trade. It has 
a dockyard cut out of the rocks, and the ships of war built there have been 
floated down over the bar by means of the machine called a camel. 

Anapa, in Circassia, claimed by Russia, is merely a roadstead, with a fortress, 
and inhabited by Circassians, Armenians, Russians, Greeks, Turks, Tartars, 
and Jews. It exports tallow, butter, grain, hides, skins, bees-wax, &c. 

Nicolayef contains 15,000 inhabitants, is regularly built, and founded 
about 42 years ago; intended fer a naval depot and admiralty, having its en¬ 
trance without the bar of the Dnieper. Bala Klava was given by Catherine to a 
colony of Greeks.- It has little trade, but a small well-sheltered harbour, deep 
enough for the largest ships. . * 4 

SimperA poii, the present capital of the Crimea, is modem and handsomely 
built? has many German families, who are carpenters, mechanics, tailors, 
saddlers, See. 

Sevastopol has more than 10,000 resident inhabitants, 30,000 troops, and 
great activity at the fortifications, &c. Every thing looks new and handsome. 
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churche^'hQd^Sfi^toekyardSj 40,000 to 50,000 human beings always in activity 
at the fleet ancFflbcks. This long narrow deep bay has its docks, constructed of 
snow-white "limestone, interspersed with granite; the bottom of the port is free 
of rocks. Merchant-ships are excluded from Sevastopol. • ‘ 

Kektch, in the Crimea, is the quarantine station for the sea of Azof, has 
9 to 11 feet water close to the shore, .14 feet* in the harbour, and 6 miles below, 
19 feet. Trades in corn, salt, hides, skins, &c. 

“ Since the-opening of the commerce of the Black Sea, during the .present century, the 
quantity and varieties of the exports have greatly increased. 

“ Whilst the countries surrounding this sea were under Turkish rujp, the territoiies of 
the sultan alone drew their supplies from those localities, but in consequence of their now 
having passed under Russian government, the passage of the Bosphorus has been opened to 
all nations, and the vast plains of New Russia have become peopled as by enchantment; 
wlxilst those provinces which formerly belonged to Poland are now enabled to get rid of 
their abundant surplus through this new outlet. 

“ l'he states which principally imported foreign grain were England, France, Spain, 
Portugal, Sweden, Norway, and Turkey : they usually drew their supplies from North Ger¬ 
many-and the Russian ports of the Baltic, the Two Sicilies, the United States of America, 
and the Barbary States. 

“ Of the total amount of exports from all countiies in 1815, which equalled 15,000,000 
chetwerts, two-thirds of that quantity were furnished by Poland and North Germany. In 
1814 England imported corn to the value of 25,000,000 francs, and in 1818 this value 
rose t- 100,000,000 francs, notwithstanding the restrictions imposed by the English com 
laws of 1815. 


“ The ports of France and Spain may be equally viewed as closed against the admission 
of foreign grain, and the only countries which can bo regarded as those from whence a con¬ 
stant and steady demand may be expected, are Italy, Turkey, Portugal, and occasionally 
the southern ports of France. 

“ The production of grain in the provinces of Moldavia and Walachia has recently de¬ 
veloped itself to such an extent, that those states might now easily afford sufficient supplies 
for the Turkish empire, and the whole of the Archipelago. 

“ Upon an average of years the total quantity exported to the Mediteirancan ports an¬ 
nually, may be considered as 900,000 chetwerts. Of this amount Marseilles took 200,000 ; 
Trieste, 75,000; Leghorn, 220,000; Genoa, 275,000; and Malta and the other ports of 
the Mediterranean, 150,000 chetwerts. Viewing the consumption of Turkey and the 
Archipelago at 500,000 chetwerts, the total amount would be 1,400,000 chetwerts, of 
which 1,000,000 chetwerts were furnished by Southern Russia. 

“ During teu years there have been exported from the Russian ports on the Black and 
Azof Seas, upwards of 10,000,000 chetwerts; of which 6,600,000 were shipped from 
Odessa, and 1,860,000 from Taganrog. Marioupol,*becoming important since 1830, has ex¬ 
ported in four years 600,000 chetwerts. See table of mdiies, weights, &c. 

“ The average price of soft wheat, has been as follows, for the undermentioned periods: 
From 1814 to 1818 . . . . 26 roubles 58 cops, per chetwert. 


1819 „ 

1824 

. . 20 „ 

32 

J825 „ 

1829 . 

• 12 „ 

5 

1830 „ 

1832 

• • • 17 „ 

35 


“ The highest price during the above period, was 45 roubles per chetwert in 1817, and 
the lowest 7 roubles per chetwert in 1829. In reckoning the expense of transport for a dis¬ 
tance of 150 to 300 versts, at 2 or 3 roubles per chetwert, the average price of the last 
three years would not have afforded to the producer more tlian 13 or 14 roubles. 

“ Soft wheat is only raised in the southern part of Bessarabia, it is generally sold at 
Odessa. The better descriptions come from Podolia and Kicw. These two places may 
be viewed as the main support of the Odessa com trade. 
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“ The soft wheat of the Crimea is by many preferred to its hard wheat. In die districts 
bordering upon the Sea of Azof, the German colonies alone cultivate soft wheat; of which 
they annually sell upwards of 80,000 chetwcrts. In the neighbourhood of Marioflpol a 
third description of corn, called red wheat (ble rouge ) is cultivated; it is sown in the 
spring, and its quality is between the hard and soft wheats. 

“ As regards foreign commerce, all other kinds of grain are of minor importance. 

“ Many hundred thousand chetwerts of rye flour arc brought by the Don yearly from 
Voroneje to Rostow, both on account of {he government as well as for individual specula¬ 
tion ; but the latter supply is usually purchased by the Russian government for the service 
of the army, and forwarded to different districts. The naval establishments at Sevastopol 
and Nieolaieff, draw large supplies of rye from New Russia. 

“ Barley and oats are more generally consumed in tne country. During the 10 years 
succeeding 1824, there were exported annually from all the ports of the Black and Azof Seas, 
20,000 chetwerts of rye; 250,000 chetwerts of barley; and 150*000 chetwerts of oats. 
These quantities were generally sent either to Constantinople or to Trieste. 

“ In 1830, upwards of 2.000,000 chetwerts of corn were shipped from these ports, and 
during the 10 years ending 1833, with the exception of periods of war, there have bepn at 
least 600,000 chetwerts of grain exported annually' from those ports. Odessa alone has 
furnished 13,233,000 chetwerts, between the years 1815 and 1830. 

“ The following are the quantities exported from the Port of Ismail during the three 
undermentioned years : 


Years. Hard Wheat. Maize. Barley. 

1830 . . . 45,724 . . 13,030 . . 6,750 chetwerts. 

1831 . . . 67,007 . . 3,100 . . — „ 

1832 . . . 89,879 . . 580 .. — „ 

“ From 8 to 10 copecs are paid monthly at Odessa, per chetwert, as warehouse duties. 
“ The following were the prices paid in 1833 for the undermentioned descriptions of 


com: viz.- 


For hard wheat of Moldavia, per kil. (2 chetwerts) 150 piasters 41 roubles. 


yy 

soft ditto 

yy 

yy 

130 

yy » 

36 

yy 

yy 

hard ditto of Walachia 

yy 

(3 chetwerts) 

230 

yy 

63 

yy 

yy 

soft ditto mixed with rye 

yy 

yy 

165 to 170 

47 

yy 

yy 

ditto pure 

yy 

yy 

200 „ 

210 

58 

yy 

» 

maize . . . 

yy 

yy 

135 

yy 

37 

yy 

yy 

barley . 

yy 

yy 

100 

yy 

26* 

yy 


“ The charge for warehousing at Galatz and at Brailoff is from 10 to 15 paras per 
chetwert, and at Ismail from 10 to 15 copecs. The magazines on the Danube at Brailoff 
are capable of containing upwards of 200,000 ehetwerts*of corn ; those at Ismail will hold 
150,000 chetwerts; and those at Reni 60,000 chetwerts. These warehouses are, how¬ 
ever, generally ill-built. 

“ Flax and Hemp .—Flax and hemp have been generally cultivated in southern 
Russia, and there has been a constant export of linseed to Trieste, amounting to upwards of 
1,000,000 chetwerts. It was only however, in 1831 that an experiment was made at 
Odessa, by exporting 7 poods of flax and 30 poods of hemp to foreign parts. Since then 
this branch of trade has experienced a wonderful development. Some provinces in Southern 
and Central Russia, which formerly sent their produce to St. Petersburg, now find an outlet 
for it by the Dnieper into the Black Sea, and Kherson has become the great depot for these 
products as regards the trade of Southern Russia. 

“ In 1833 Squthem Russia exported 18,400 poods of flax (of which quantity 17,000 
poods ^yent to Odessa), and 19,600 poods of hemp (entirely sent to Odessa). 

“ In 1834 the quantity of these two articles exported rose to 37,000 poods. 

“ Linseed .—The exportation of linseed from the Black Sea, which, in 1830 amounted 
to only 6000 chetwerts, rose in 1833 to 70,000 chetwerts, of which 65,000 went to Odessa. 

“ It is however doubtful whether the export of hemp from the Black Sea ports will 
compete with that from the Northern ports, which are more convenient for English com- 
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merce, and from whence the freight and other charges are so much lighter than from the 
latter; consequently the cultivation of these plants may not be so extensively adopted as 
may have been anticipated, although the flax produced on the southern shores of the Crimea 
is of excellent quality. 

“ Moldavia and Walachia also produce flax and hemp, and very considerable quantities 
arc sent to Trieste and Marseilles by Cifnstantinople. 

“ Cordage .—This is an article of considerably importance as regards the export trade. 
It has much increased at Taganrog, fromsvhence in 1832 the value of exports amounted to 
1,500,000 roubles. In ordinary years the value may be reckoned at from 500,000 to 1,000,000 
roubles. Two-fifths of the cordage exported from Odessa are manufactured at that place, 
which draws its supplies of henjp from the government of Orel. The manufactories at 
Taganrog are furnished from the governments of Koursk and Kharkof. 

“ Although this article is obtained at a lower price than the coinage of Italy (that of 
Bologna) it is much inferior to the latter in quality, and the greater part of the Mediter¬ 
ranean shipping, consequently, seeks its supply of cordage in Italy. 

“ Wood .—The annual value of this branch of trade amounts to 2,000,000 roubles. It 
was^ormerly almost entirely carried on from the port of Riga ; the produce of the Lithu¬ 
anian forests being transported thither by the river Duna ; but the rapid decrease of timber 
in those districts has obliged the various parties interested in this trade to seek fresh sup¬ 
plies in thelnore southern governments of Tclierriigoff and Kieff. Hence necessity will 
ultimately place the timber trade in the hands of the inhabitants of Southern Russia. In¬ 
stead of being obliged, as formerly, to transport their timber against the stream of the 
Dniester, and afterwards subject it to a very long land carriage, they now allow it to de¬ 
scend with the current of that river, which rapidly conveys it down to Kherson, where the 
greater portion arrives between the 15th of May aud 1st of July. 

“jiThe masts and logs are usually constructed into rafts of about 100 pieces, which are 
navigated by about 4 or 5 men. The deals and planks are placed in large boats generally 
manned by from 15 to 16 persons. The expense of transport by water for large masts, 
is generally about 25 roubles for each piece. The open boats usually cost about 1200 
roubles; those which are decked in, about double that sum : but as it is not possible to re¬ 
mount the river in them, on account of the numerous cataracts, they are usually sold at 
Kherson, for a few hundred roubles. 

“ The total value of the exports of wood from Kherson in 1833, was equal to 1,000,000 
roubles, aud in the following year several cargoes of timber were sent from hence to France 
and Spain. The timber brought from the above forests reaches Kherson at a price full 
20 or 30 per cent lower than that at Riga : this is owing to the period of transport being 
only 6 months, whereas a time of 20 months is necessary to carry it to Riga. 

“ Large supplies of timber, byth for the royal arsenals and for general purposes, are 
now obtained by speculators in tin's branch of commerce, at Kherson, and at the various 
places where the timber is cut. 0 

“ The extensive forests which cover the mountains of the Crimea furnish excellent timber 
to the dockyard at Sevastopol, as well as a great d*al of good firewood. 

“ Odessa obtains some supplies fPom the northern partj of Bessarabia, but as the produc¬ 
tion of timber is daily becoming more limited in those districts, the merchants of Odessa are 
obliged to seek their main supply from Moldavia, in the vicinity of Kiatra, which neigh¬ 
bourhood is extremely well wooded, and exports largely to Constantinople. Large quan¬ 
tities of timber, for building, A c., are floated down the river Sereth as far as Galatz, frtnn 
whence they are sent in the shape of coast rafts to Constantinople. In 1832 the value of 
this export trade amounted to upwards of 500,000 francs. 

“ The mast3 of Moldavia are inferior to those of Russia, but they are‘much sought at 
Constantinople on account of the lowness of the price at which they are there purchased. 

“ Potash .—The export trade in this article, once very great at Odessa, is now scarcely of 
any moment, owing to the substitution of other articles in lieu of potash, in chemical opera¬ 
tions in France and England, both which countries formerly took large supplies from hence. 
This article comes chiefly from Podolia. In 1833, however, -14,600 poods, and in 1834, 
16,910 poods were exported. 
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“ Wax .—The wax of the Ukraine is reputed the best after that of Smyrna and the 
Archipelago. The wax of Walachia and Bessarabia is exceedingly good; it is sent over¬ 
land to Trieste, and the merchants of Galatz and Brailoff make large purchases of it in 
Bulgaria. 

“ From 5000 to ,10,000 poods of wax are annually exported from the ports of the Black 
Sea, of which from 1000 to 2000 poods are sent by Taganrog, and the rest by Odessa. 

“ Salt .—This is an article of great importance as regards the interior trade of Southern 
Russia. The salt lakes are found in Taurida, alto in the Crimea, near Perekop, Theodosia, 
Koslow and Kerteh, and in Bessarabia near Ackerman. The coasting trade of the Sea of 
Azof, is almost exclusively occupied in this branch of industry, carrying salt to the ports of 
Kerteh, Rostow, and Marioupol, from whence it is sent ipto the interior of the country. In 
,1833, 1,038,069 poods of salt entered the ports of this sea. 

“ The quantity «of.salt annually exported from the lakes in the neighbourhood of Kerteh, 
has risen from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 poods. The lakes in the Crimea yielded in 1833 a 
total amount of 15,065,000 poods of salt, of which quantity 8,514,885 poods wtere sold 
during that year ; 13,000 men were employed in the mines, and each pood of salt was 
delivered au fi.se at about 4 copecs. The expenses do not amount to more than from 6 
to 10 copecs per pood. 

“ In the same year, the salt lakes of Ackerman yielded 1,320,000 poods’ weight to the 
government, and 2,227,048 poods to private individuals. The salt of Bessaruiia is sold by 
government at 66, and that of the Crimea at 80 copecs per pood. The quantity de'stined 
for consumption in the peninsula pays 15 copecs per pood, whilst that sent abroad pays 
but 5 copecs. ‘ 

“ The mines of Moldavia and Walachia yield a considerable produce, and their revenue 
is farmed. At the spot 10 piasters (275 copecs) are paid for the 100 ocgves of salt. At 
Galatz and Brailoff 25 piasters (7 roubles). Much is forwarded into Bulgaria, Noervia, 
Austria, and also to Constantinople. 

“ Iron and Copper .—Copper and iron ores are found in the mines of Siberia, and are 
forwarded from thence either by the proprietors or the merchants of Ekaterinenburg, who 
purchase these ores at the mines. They are in the first instance transported by' carriage 
to the river Tchousovaia, and they are thence brought down the Kama’to Laieheva, at which 
place that river joins the Wolga. The expense of conveyance to this spot, amounts to about 
65 copecs per pood From thence the ores are forwarded to various parts of the empire. 

I he supply destined for the Black Sea is sent, by land carriage, from the Wolga to the 
Don, a distance of 60 versts. 

“ A great portion of iron ore is bought by the Don Cossacks, who either resell it at 
Taganrog, or forward it direct to Constantinople. 

“ The quantities of iron and copper brought to Rostow in the following years, were as 
follow : 


Iron in bars 
„ wrought 
Copper in pieces 
in sheets 


f831. 1832. 1833. 

. 78,021 poods. 184,950 poods. 24,340 poods. 

155,326 „ 271,553 „ 215,368 „ 

... _ 0,000 „ „ {$!£’• 

“ During the foregoing period there were exported from the ports of the Black and 
Azof Seas 48,811 poods of copper, and 761,974 poods of iron, consequently one third of 
the iron, and one-eighth of the copper imported, were retained for home use. 

“ In 1814, Taganrog exported 1,175,000 poods of iron, but the usual annual amount 
exported from thence does not exceed from 150,000 to 200,000 poods. 

'^.Odessa exports annually about 20,000 poods of iron, but in 1825, the quantity 
exported rose as high as 85,000 poods. 

“ Besides iron and copper, much gold and silver thread and wire, are sent from these 
ports to Turkey, such articles being in demand in the East, for the purposes of embroidery. . 
The value of these exports may be placed at several hundred thousand roubles per annum. 

“ W »«/.—From the earliest periods Italy and France have both drawn their supplies of 
ordinary wool from Southern Russia, and a considerable quantity has always been sent to 
Turkey and Anatolia. 
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« The largest establishments for the manufacture of merinoes are met with in the govern¬ 
ments of Kherson, Ekatermoslow, and in the north-western part of Taurida. The German 
eolonieS on the banks of the Molotchina, are able to furnish upwards of 20,000 poods of fine 
wool, at a price of about 30 roubles. In the vicinity of Taganrog there is but one 
establishment of importance. Although the breed of sheep in these parts is of a superior 
description, yet these manufactures have by no means arrived at a high state of perfection, 
and it is a general complaint that the wool is not sufficiently soft and elastic. 

“ During a long period, large establishments for washing wool have existed in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Odessa, and latterly one of the most considerable of these houses has, at great 
expense, engaged well-skilled parties, natives of Prussia and Saxony, to superintend the 
preparation and washing of tlieir wools. 

“ The quantity of wool exported annually from Taganrog formerly ranged between 1000 ( 
and 4000 poods. In 1831, however, it had nearly reached 20,000 peods, and in 1834, 
37,389 poods were sent from this place. The wools exported from Theodosia and Eupa- 
toria are for Turkish consumption. 

“ The wool of Southern Russia differs much in quality from that of Moldavia and Wa¬ 
lachia* That exported from Taganrog comes either from the Caucasian districts, from the 
Don, or from die Cossack territory on the Black Sea, and, as regards its value, it may be 
placed in the order above mentioned. 

“ From the customs returns, it appears that the value of wool exported from Odessa in 
1814 was about 3000 roubles; in 1832 it amounted to 1,000,000 paper roubles, and in 
1834 to 3,265,106 "papei roubles. 

“ During the ten years succeeding 1824, the total exports of wool from the ports of the 
Black and Azof Seas to foreign countries amounted to 570,000 poods, of which amount a 
little less than one-third was exported in 1833. 

“ T\'dlow .—This article forms one of the leading exports from Southern Russia, and 
the English appear to have been the first to discover the advantages which might result 
from this commerce. In 1814 the value of tallow exported from Odessa amounted to only 
84,554 roubles ; in 1834 it rose to upwards of 9,000,000, but taking into consideration the 
reduction of price that lias occurred during that period (nearly equal to 50 per cent), we 
might have even anticipated an increased exportation. 

“ This trade affords great advantages both to the agricultural proprietors and even to 
the lower classes, all of whom employ oxen for the purpose of draught, the which after 
being no longer fit for the above employment, are sold at a great profit, for the sake of 
their fat. It may however be remarked, that an ox employed in field labour, would require 
six months fattening previous to its being sold for the above purpose. The price of cattle 
is extremely variable. 

“ At the present time the tallow trade of Southern Russia is almost entirely carried on 
at Odessa; the whole of the other ports, up to 1834, not having exported annually more 
than from 10,000 to 20,000 poods. * 

“ Bessarabia, although possessing excellent cattle, exports but little tallow from the 
ports of Ismail and Reni, the greater portion beings taken by Austria and for the Odessa 
market. The cattle of Bessarabia and Moldavia are larger, and better bred than those of 
Walachia, from the fact of agricultural management being in so very backward a state in. 
the latter province. Part of the cattle, especially the sheep, are sent for sale across the 
Danube into Bulgaria. Previous to 1828, the number of beasts iu Walachia was reckoned 
at 150,000, and in Moldavia at 100,000. Those not sold are slaughtered. Much of it as 
suet, is sent to Constantinople, where it is used in the shape of butter. 

“ The tallow of Moldavia is more esteemed than that of Walachia. 

“ Hides and Skins .—This branch of trade has also its principal seat at Odessa, but 
very trifling quantities of hides or skins being exported from the other ports of these iTeas. 
The supply produced in the countries bordering on the Sea of Azof is constantly sent to St. 
Petersburg, whilst the merclmnts at Theodosia and Eupatoria purchase annually some mil¬ 
lions of skins, &c., which are sent to Constantinople and into Anatolia. 

“ Austria purchases the greater number of these products from Moldavia and Walachia, 
and equally shares with Odessa those of Bessarabia. 

“ These hides are, however, generally ill-conditioned and badly prepared. No tanneries 
VOL,. xx. 4 a 
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exist in the principalities, and consequently the inhabitants obtain their supply of leather 
from Austria ; that called morocco, comes chiefly from Bulgaria. 

“ Butter, Salted Meal, and Candles, may be mentioned as among the remainirfg com¬ 
modities which form articles of exportation from these ports. 

“ Productions of the Fisheries .—Although the Black Sea abounds in fish of the most 
delicate kinds, caviare appears to be the only sett. which is exported to foreign countries. 
The caviare exported from these ports finds a market at Astrakan, amongst the Armenians, 
or at Taganrog, where it is purchased by the Gjceks. It is sent by the Wolga or the Don 
to Rostow, packed up in small casks, and from 30,000 to 40,000 poods are annually 
exported, chiefly from the port of Taganrog. 

“ There is a herring fishery at the mouths of the Danube, and on the southern coasts 
of the Crimea; but notwitlistanding an abundance of fish, this branch of industry has 
" yielded very small*profits. The fish are badly cured, and find but a limited market in the 
interior of the country. Fresh herrings are sold at 30 roubles the thousand, and those 
which are cured at from 12 to 40 roubles.” For the quantities of the foregoing articles ex¬ 
ported, sec the preceding and following tables. 


Merchandize imported into the Port of Taganrog, from 1815 to 1833. 


ARTICLES. 

1815 

1820 

JK25 

1820 

1827 

1828 

Quan¬ 

tities. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tities. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tities. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tities. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tities. 

Value. 

EJJS 

Value- 




roubles. 


roubles. 


roubles. 


roubles. 


roubles. 


roii. 

Coffee. 

poods 


„. 

145 

7,153 

501 

23,422 

434 

HB 

535 

20,884 

V45 

25,416 

Brown sugar. 

.. do. 

4 

270 

922 

30,851 

1,178 

33,‘-'l 

882 

16,934 

530 

12,087 

175 

5,265 

Spices. 

.. do. 

.. 

4,205 


400 


320 

. . 

1,7*9 





Greek wine.. 

.hhds. 

10,438 

1,048,551 

22,721 

2,390,037 

8,567 

980,403 

15,430 

1,263,284 

16,312 

1,4112,505 

1,818 

in:* m a 

Sundry wines 

,. do. 


,. 

„ 

135,812 

_ 

40,317 




47,488 

., 

2,160 

Fruits, fresh. 

poods 

,. 

10,510 


90,408 

.. 

52,015 

.. 

Brmr 



.. 

114,458 

— dried. 

...do. 

208,206 

1,338,081 


1,165,651 

Kama 

438,550 

73,-106 

402,970 

iHED 


11,718 

133,070 

Alva. 

... do. 



7 

175 

20 

177 

243 

2,800 

323 

3,005 

7 

26 

Beckm&s. 

... do. 

5,825 

32,900 

7,973 

39,540 

1,272 

7,470 

5,454 

28,/ 82 



1,322 

■aKSa 

Nardeck. 

... do. 

14,700 

50,172 



7,307 

22,940 

10,975 

32,277 

2,171 

8,435 



Oil. 

... do. 

23,303 

471,14'i 

23.321 

044,331 

37,9C» 

021,0*7 

99,024 

1,470,550 

58,35* 


3,717 

45,171 

Olives. 

... do. 

2,530 

21,819 


8,032 

3,4 10 

23,431 

4,135 

21.454 

4,155 

18,277 

1,520 

9,870 

Incense. 

... do 

5,16(1 

154,390 

3,413 

75,338 

2 

27 

99 

1,420 

977 

25,691 

490 

13,944 

Lemon juice. 

..hhds 

2,425 

36,06* 

90 

8.23C 

70 

0,025 

155 

10,927 

456 

33,902 

73 

7,321 

Nut*. 

poods 

30,350 

178,00* 

KH 

128,565 

32,950 

131,691 

60,06f 

227,784 

52,720 

270,607 

94 i 

24,489 

Tobacco. 

... do 

1,508 

40,715 

1,873 

54,95( 

32 

550 

111 

2,224 

44 

1,297 

1 

25 

Rice. 

...do 

23< 

2,207 

3,2. 0 

*8,907 

304 

1,457 

75 

325 

33 

188 



Carob fruit . 

... do 

. , 

.. 

KS 

37,831 

29,080 

87,193 

gMHE 

56,180 


147,441 

16,287 

83,126 

Specie. 

. value 

•• 

312,091 

1 ” 

1,881,179 

i •• 

539,004 


293,138 


1,101,475 

•• 

114,959 

Total value .. . 

.. 13,710,761 

.. ! 7,274,846' .. 

3,009,10C 

.. 

4,007,658 


4,905,210 

.. 

778,475 


ARTICLES. 


Coffee.poode 

Brown sugar .... do. 

Spices.do. 

Greek wine . ...hhds. 
Sundry wines ... do. 
Fruit*, fresh .. .poodi 

-dried.do. 

Alva... do. 

Bee.km 6s.do. 

Nardeck.. do. 

CM..do. 

OlN*a . .. do. 

Incense.do. 

Lemon juice .. 

Nuts._ 

Tobacco.do. 

Rice ..do. 

Carob fruit.do. 

Specie.ratal 

Total value.... 


1829 ‘ 

1830 

1831 

Quan¬ 

tities. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 
tities. « 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tities. 

Value. 

28 

rouble** 

912 

272 

roubles. 

11,595 

1,526 

roubles. 

51,224 

.... 

.... 

3,700 

67,839 

1,415 

40,244 

.... 


.... 

2,342 

.... 

708 


8,207 

792,003 

12,224 

1.027,103 


104 

.... 

3,690 

.... 

31,610 

.... 

2 985 


111,775 

.... 

209,630 

17,120 

124,021 

*77,426 

541,415 

38,667 

358,374 

7 

72 

228 

3,084 

1,403 

12,131 

"'*71 

.... 

931 

8,285 


35,090 

367 

3,453 

13,833 

1,134 

6,210 

4,555 

78,890 

32,130 

484.495 

110,865 

1,763,663 

37 

293 

1,001 

14.027 

5,940 

37,915 

177 

2,116 

370 

6,676 

4,100 

60,274 

s * 3,880 

.... 

224 

15,736 

642 

43,330 

23,786 

36,453 

144,206 

12,825 

42,373 

4 

169 

22 

886 

152 

4,680 

.... 

.... 

100 

471 

2 

10 

8,825 

34,^61 

61 925 

172,774 

31,277 

69,15, 

.... 

106,964 

.... 

2,139,060 

2.505,280 

.... 

442,208 

.... 

4,528,854 

.... 

6,410 552 


Quan¬ 

tities. 


5,847 

13,4721 


65, 01 
l.f ‘ 
10.008 
2,238: 
34,270' 
64 
4,743 
711 
18,590 
235 

39.657 


Value. 


roubles. 

2-13 

113,771 

137 

1,608,1321 
53,926 
178, 93| 
51%,625 
20,318 
61,214 
12,813, 
661,003! 
665! 
63,175i 
4-1,345 
142.705 
5,886 

146,262 

2,344,297 


6 092,577 


Quan¬ 

tities. 


1,151 

5,058] 


13,880 


72,841 

575 

400 

186 

68,069 

500 

629 

244 

26,900 

028 

51,294 


Value. 


roubles. 

45,037 

113,822 

1,127,415 

39,584 

54,189 

119,334 

5,151 

1,901 

1,295 

1,385,155 

4,256 

9,573 

15,481 

125.420 

16,213 

177,480 

763,742 


4,398,832 
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Merchandize exported from the Port of Taganrog, in each Year from 1815 to 1833. 


articles 


&' Ss? v * , “- So” value. 


1827 





_ 1.3,415,190| _l7,:il7,H6ol _M,902,08ft| _ ! 4,740,40.11 _ l7,0«7,700' .... I 523,799 


ARTICLES. 



9 ““- 1 V »— tZ: Va.ee. Value. «££ Value. 



Total. 1 .... 1 431,81^51 .... 1 8,305,0171 _ 1 9,10 3,296| | 10.736 9C3) .... | 5,775,859 

Value of Merchandize imported into Redout-Kale, from 1825 to 1833. 
ARTICLES. 1825 1826 1827 1828 1829 1830 1831 1832 1833 















































































































RUSSIA. 


A Statement of the Quantities and Value of Merchandize imported into all the Ports of Russia, 
situated in the Black Sea and in the Sea of Azof, in each Year from 1824 to 1833, from the 



1824 

1825 

1820 

1827 

1828 

ARTICLES. 

Quun- ! y 7 
titles. | a 


• 

Quan- Value 
tities. value. 


Quan ‘ Value 

tities. vanie. 


Buckwheat.value 

Wine, chatnpagne.btlH. "J 

— Sundry kinds..hbrirt. V.. 

— dilti.buttles J 

Strong drinks...value 
Sugar, loaves and 

pOwder.poods 

Coflee.d«>. •! 

Sundry extracts.value ... 

Fruits.do. 

Spices.do. 

Fish. do. 

Tobacco.poods 

Drugs.value ,. 

Haw cotton.poods t* 

Cotton tin ead.do. 1S 

Haw rilk.do. 

Spun silk.do. 

Sundry colours..value 

Oil.poods 

Gums.value 

Load and other 

me tula.d». 

Sundry woods.... do. 

C iills. do. 

Teazles.do. 

Cotton goods.do. 

Linen ditto.do. 

Silk ditto.do. 

Wool km ditto ....do. 

Corks.poods j ] 

Coral. do. j .. 

Precious stones... do. j .. 

Total value sterling.. j .. 


roubles, 
r* lia 1 


59,734 

147,135 
48,114; 
1,82(1,5 12 I 
99,738, 
1,3*29' 
488,(113; 
335,075 
210,713. 
1,54-1,538 : 


rouble. 
3,9091 

9,137 55,170j 

".’I? 0 } 1,007.2381 | 

!!!! ‘27,280j 

.... 8*2,262 j 

3/215 100.775 

.... 52,322! 

.... 1,980.193: 

.... 124,3*25 

.... 1,403 

.... 091,572! 

.... 2*20,3921 

0,70*2 J 85,955, 

8,920 550,910! 

544 258,8*21! 

1 1.808! 

.... 187,082; 

05,814 1,415 001 

.... b20; 


roubles. 
1,751 1 
30,181! 


CmS i> 


34,811. 
115,400; 
*29 548| 
2,129.2831 
J 17,883' 
4,4*221 
430.8431 
200,708 1 
201,409; 
001,399 
1,708,043 
9,900 
121,997 
1,897,259 
1,803 


roubles. 

8,804 

30,029 

i 1,150,94*2 { 
30,970 

515.447 
391/200 
04,897 
2,148,214 
118,203 
5,787 
443,497 
837,809 
148,170 
688,008 
1,800,000 
19/Ht.) 
*251,337 
1,400,904 
1,465 


45,31“! 

330! 

1,080,8201 
120.158' 

510.037, 

092,747 

28,375 

8,135 

00,912 


roubles. 

.... 2/2K1 

0,488 34,597 

',^.'2 1 1,065,202 
. • • • *2,900 


ARTICLES. 


Buckwheat.value ( 

Wine, champagne btls.j 
— sundry kinds..hlids.; 

- ditto.btls.! 

Strong drinks ...value 
Sugar, loaves and 

powder.poods 

CoflVe.do. 

Sundry extracts..value 

Fruits.do. 

Spices..do. 

Fi>k.do. 

Tobacco ........ poods 

Di u«;s.value 

Haw cotton.poods 

Cotton thread.do 

Jtaw silk.. do. I 

Spun t.ilk.do. I 

Sundry culouiK..value) 
Gil. poods I 


I roubles. 
.... 1 1,7*24 

12,038 1 61,037 


9,071 
.1,320,473 
j 43,00*2 
*2,905 
{ J 17,741 

j 182/20*2 

I 81,970 
. 30,080 

1 42,000 

i 15,203 
i 83,71*2 
: 488,901 


Load and other 
metala/h-.-.do. 

.... 

59,980 

Sundry woods. 

.. do. 


1.014 

Cuala. 

.. do. 


10,800 

Teazles. 

.. do. 


11,(1(10 

Cotton goods... 

.. do. 


581,600 

Linen. 

.. do 


98,802 

Silk. 

.. do. 


250,653 

Woollen. 

.. do. 


251,924 

Corks. 

.ponds 

910 

5,350 


.value 


45 700 

Coral. 

. do. 

,,,, 

23,705 

Precious stuiies. 

.. do. 

.... 

2,000 

Total value sterling. 

.... 

6,170,163 


18.10 

Quan¬ 

Value. 

tities. 


rouble**. 


4,794 

25,634 

123,185 

31,116 ■* 
*29,528 J 

2,579,061 { 

.... 

75,110 

33,213 

9,17*2 

813,802 

275,160 

» 07,140 
*2,433,007 

,,,, 

%... 

105,8-11 


8,742 

13,559 

*240,856 

438,892 

8,051 

173,080 
*251,4*27 

2,334 

1,0-13,081 

59 

*25.743 


229/2*28 

; 88* *1311 

1,326,480 

.... 

4.567 


763,404 


252 


34,020 
48,100 
1,163/152 
150 557 
261 8U9 
700,090 
107,018 

115,049 


06,8-11 

56,850 

.... 

13,025,087 


roubles. 

10.493 

103,075 25,785 

2,105,792 j 2f> ;^} 
138,022 

7*23,704 32, KM 

175/200 0,103 

95,011 

3,082,790 .... 

112,379 

10,7*20 - 

257,313 10,0*27 

523,884 

193/140 20,748 

211,945 3,0*25 

780,570 5,207 

21.494 39 

140,957 •••• 

2,709,575 58,181 

2,055 • ■ ■ • 


roubles. 

*29,108 

145,822 

2,850,009 { 

8,783 

023,048 

182,335 

105,318 

2,793,107 

249,883 

94,008 

375,244 

508,890 

512,102 

134,000 

2,509,703 

18,»08 

437,396 

930,050 

917 
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Statement of the Quantities and Value of Merchandize exported from the Ports of 
Russia, situated in the Black Sea and in the Sea of Azof; in each Year, from 1824 to 
1833, from the official Tables of M. do Hagemeister. __ 



1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

articles. 












Qu an¬ 
ti tiis. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tities. 

Value. 

(•lima 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tities. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tities. 

V alue. 



roubles. 


rotfldes. 


roubles. 


roubles. 


roubles. 

Wheat_cbtwte. 

665,001 

9,038,001 

917,967 

13,998,969 

083,727, 

10,783,803 

1,631,002 

17,950.022 

wsftlXrlll] 

852,336 


3,G0a 
5,31R 
1,506 

•18.540 

36,000 
42,544 
7 906 
12,083 

18,811 

11,897 

1,725 

16,100 

00 415 

114,026 

802 382 


27,000 


72 

30 

191,602 

502 
210 
43 207 

43,867 

9,465 

32.000 

21,607 


arm 

4,626 

Out*.Uo. 

Salt.poods 

22 

147,061 


■■Bra 

3,535 

27,361 

Caviare.do. 

41,068 

603,850 

38,608 

773,965 

25,491 

486,067 

37,752 

742,975 

7,139 

134,095 

1 HI 1 Mil M 









of fish.do. 

,. 

75,857 


17,208 


5,148 


|M1 

• • 

4,075 

Rutter.do. 

17,677 

246,776 

14,234 

156,580 

18,254 

181,180 

13,775 

172,773 

8,044 

85,738 

Flax .do. 

82 

1,148 

.... 

4,074 

25,070 



Hemp.do. 


.... 

0 

72 



3,510 

22,113 



Potash.d<». 

7.514 

46,100 

9,380 

51,642 

1,011 

8 056 



Flaxseed . .chtwts. 

00 

1,310 

58 

1,400 

06 

1,175 

931 

10,000 


40 

llqmpseed ... do. 
Sunary seeds, do. 

.. 


2 

20 

9 

90 

13 




124 


160 


2«7 


100 

Copper.poods 

10,165 

362.665 

9,149 

320,301 

14,657 

576,331 

10,018 

370,000 

194 

5,200 

Iron .do. 

267,219 

1,317,518 

337,775 

2 174,634 

462,317 

2,511,674 

385,331 

2,318.052 

14,804 

89,188 

Cold and sil¬ 
ver thread . do. 
Russia leather 

.... 


320,000 


337,270 


97,000 

•• 



7,440 

called \ufts do. 

7,100 

300,067 

4,322 

150.033 

1,280 

41,810 

1.922 

74,958 

248 

Tanned hides, do. 

4,857 


14,662 


70,145 

-. 

10,955 

It aw hides... do. 

.„ 


1 54,888 

614,940 

44,880 

465,611 

39,014 

458,577 

4,381 

48,504 

Hareskins ... do. 



51 

1,830 

30 

1,721 



Wax.do. 

5,918 

350,326 

9,230 

526,167 

8.456 

457,846 

5,659 

270 481 


47,471 

Wool.do. 

Rope and cur- 

248,088 

40,163 

1,425,788 

45,200 

400,645 

54,057 

599,482 

5,592 


111,499 

dug#*,.do. 

Lined'.value 

61,683 

436,056 

61,927 

665,715 

80,468 

509,624 

99,960 

001,415 

13,938 

217.025 

253,170 

193.214 


395,812 

.. 

76,562 

Candles ....poods 
Sundry metal 

547 

5,715 

072 

6,150 

196 

2,038 

679 

6,054 

2,703 

26,660 

22,343 

articles .. .value 

.. 

056,652 


713,596 


91,712 


105,621 

• • 

Tallow.poods 

151,000 

2,016,110 

317,225 

*2,696,414 

332,287 

2 650,172 

195,845 

1,664,682 

13,690 

109,5 iy 

Fur*.value 

377,073 

265,727 


104,382 


132,056 



Timber.do. 


32,602 


6,152 


1,726 


53,428 



Total. 


18,327.126 

•• 

25,885,171 i 

20.351,513 


28,622 200 


2,197,302 


1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

ARTICLES. 

Quan¬ 

tities. 

Vuluc. 

Quan¬ 

tifies. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tities. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tities. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tities. 

Value. 



roubles. 


roubles. 


roubles. 


roubles. 


roubles. 

Wheat... chtwts. 

362,621 

•1,714,112 

2,057,264 

41,145,280 

1,083 647 

23,406,775 

1,600,292 

27,204.064 

G03.743 

10,867,374 

Rye.do. 



11,165 

93,112 

19,800 

281,724 

23,283 

256,113 

2,000 

32,280 

Barley.do. 

10,436 

40,062 

1-4,662 

091,634 

39,800 

308.450 

12,120 

84,903 

2.811 

10,887 

Oats.do. 

.. 

.... 

37,851 

215,524 

41.763 

298,584 

52,603 

238,317 

183 

55 110 

Salt.poods 

14,500 

3,737 

127 045 

43 680 

36,754 

1 ujuw 

10,478 

6,175 

44.900 

10.675 

Caviare.do. 

Sundry kinds 

6,115 

114,763 

33,064 

599,718 

36,155 

634,659 

25,920 

464,555 

45,85)2 

870,406 

of ii.-h.do. 

.. 

2,585 


18,007 


36,088 


0,877 

.. 

5,750 

Butter.do. 

18,074 

210,316 

20,711 

374,087 

lf#646 

495,002 

30,314 

416 050 

32,521 

512,033 

Flax.do. 

.. 

27 

180 

172 

1,225 

117 

05)6 

18,407 

240,812 

Hemp...do. 




2,000 

522 

H, 190 

0.434 

78,036 

10,290 

476,308 

Potash.do. 


20,641 

517 

3,610 

3,692 

20,810 

1,357 

8,285 

14,947 

85,408 

Flaxseed. .chlw s. 

.. 

6,331 

74,830 

22 195 

415,454 

44,785 

■MK 

61.976 

1,670,268 

Hempseed... do. 

.. 

_ _ 

43 

GOO 


916 

895 

12,605 

17,213 

306,0G0 

Sundry eedB. do. 


.... 

,. 

348 


10ft 


5,520 


100,907 

Copper..... .poods 

1.187 

37,084 

6,151 

213,858 

22,538 

820,064 

15,97< 

570.932 

10,297 

357,360 

Iron.do. 

Gold and ail- m 

23,261 

127,033 

221,685 

1,053,003 

233,4 11 

1,120,372 

235,883 

707,640 

202,680 

914,870 

verthread., do. 
Russia leather 



•• 

233,060 

•• 

304,00( 


09,800 


218,450 

called yufts do. 

857 

22 210 

1,501 

GG 503 

1.34( 

45,75< 

811 


2,983 

131,381 

Tanned bides, do. 


45,515 

77,118 

05 594 

.. 

306,262 


. 451.109 

llaw hides... do. 

16,185 

168,041* 

31,806 

324,038 

48,52! 

528,787 

53,541 

608,278 

159.50C 

2,027,652 

Hareskins.... do. 


.... 

157 

1G.301 

426 



40,45»2 

1 274 

67,670 

Wax.do. 

880 

36,440 

5,619 

181 7<H 

0,381 

355.005 

14,801 

521,185 

9,808 

383,967 

Wool.do. 

Rope and 

3,851 

72.656 

36,302 

405,597 

87,47- r 

1,425.877 

100,102 

1,669,421 

162,129 

3,032,129 

930,998 

cordage.... do. 

14,053 

98,371 

83,242 

580,123 

167,452 

066,863 

EMI 

1,408.403 

152,449 

Linen.value 

1 

02,068 

35,242 

1*4,816 

280,291 

160,163 

452,077 

'14,025 

342,768 

195,953 

17,234 

433,143 

Sundry metal 

6,156 

71.703 


articles .. .value 


106,537 


1 R8.582 

... 

531,345 


223 312 

.. 

111,081 

Tallow.poods 

mcwMi 

2,232-82,i 

248,473 

2,112,02( 

300,619 

270,557 

303,607 

3,036.670 

427,063 

4,697,603 

Furs.value 

■ni 

71,250 

24 265 

145,301! 


54,464 

.. 

27,760 

limber.do. 



37,125 

•• 

96,048 


21,301 


33,324 

Total. 


7,589 852 

.. 

50.812 617 

.. 

36,299,702 


40,474,274 

• • 

30,934,514 


100 chetwerts equal 72 13-100 imperial qu alters, but generally reckoned, at St. Petersburg, at 70$ quarters. 
A pood is 10 Russian pounds, or 3G 1-10 pounds English. 
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RUSSIA 


Value of Merchandize imported into, and exported from, the following Ports, 
in each Year from 1814 to 1833. 


YEARS. 



Imports. Exports. 




EUI’ATOEIA. 


Import*. |* Exports. 


KBBT8CH. 


Imports. 


roubles. 


Exports. 


roubles. 

9,030 

9,506 































































































































EXPORTS FROM ODESSA 


4)07 


A Statement of the Quantities and Value of Merchandize exported from the Port of 


Odessa in each Year, from 1814 to 1833, from the Official Tables of M. de Hagemcister. 










! 




1814 

1815 

181G 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 








Warn, 


Value. 



Value. 

Valuo. 

Value. 


Value. 

Value. 


Value. 


roubles. 

roubles. 

roubles. 

roubles. 


roubles. 

roubles. 

roubles. 

roubles. 

roubles. 

Wheat.. ..chtwta. 

4,757.175 

11,703,834 

33,979,159 

38,298,294 

18,209,942 

13,060,326 

12,430,5G5 

12,289,822 

8,943,048 

9,749,847 

Hye.do. 

4,500 

2,000 

765.634 

1 ,#23,040 

155,700 

9,900 

64.898 

31,688 

.... 

4,730 

Barley .do. 

125,342 

135,132 

87,923 

314,950 

358,286 

211,350 

198,090 

168,485 

26,695 

15,350 

Oatn. <lo. 

Lentils. do. 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

7,000 

58,010 

35,098 

936 

25,500 

Peas.do. 

25,377 

5,255 

4,968 

8,915 

26,285 

23,513 

61,919 

4,139 

13,970 

5.750 

French beans, do. 
Millet.do. 



■ 








Mails.do. 

17.350 

.... 

7,424 

104,414 

22,000 


83,810 

' 16,130 

# 7,605 

.... 

•400 

Flour.do. 

G0.03J 

06,051 

24,548 

4,260 

2G.03G 

78,645 

1,0£2 

20,107 

4,030 

Oatmeal .. ..poods 

Biscuits.do. 

Macaroni.... do. 
Brandy ... .vedro* 













Liqgped ...chtwts. 

10,240 

6,000 

7,275 

7,013 

3,947 

25,864 

36,350 

27,704 

4,000 

3,025 

Hemp.poods 

Cedilla or tow. do. 
Linseed andhgtnp- 
seed oil.... do. 
Hopes and cord- 











age .do. 

156,079 

451,705 

500,9-18 

410,364 

289,6-13 

282,910 

262,473 

257,277 

365,537 

419,012 

Linen cloth..arsh. 
Hempen do... do. 
Wine (home 

} 100,958 

169,535 

84,279 

94,004 

127,793 

45,466 

47,736 

27,934 

163,298 

73,292 

growth)., bottles 











Timber.pieces 

Tar.poods 






















Potashes.do. 

10,000 

.... 

.... 

.... 


7,570 

39,695 

172,445 

257,948 

192,163 

Tea.do. 

Meat (salted), do. 

3,071 






11,150 

24,760 

2,030 

22,875 

Butter.do. 

Cheese.do. 

73,451 

31,419 

43,454 

38,261 

37.0G9 

52,597 

26,375 

31,949 

24,279 

6,040 

Dried hides of 

\ 










oven, cows, 

&c.do. 











Salted do. do. do. 
Hare.'ltins ... do. 
Lambskins ... do. 
Tanned skins, do. 
Russia leather, or 

42,104 

188,760 

158,400 

25,364 

24,185 

74,274 

58,124 

275,836 

l 

579,293 

797,775 

yufts.do. 

Ox-liorns .... do. 











Sheep's wool. do. 
Goats' ditto .. do. 

3,078 

28,820 

34,290 

55,640 

98,350 

95,230 

72,04G 

107,271 

260,550 

99.886 

Furs.do 

159,728 

215,391; 

327,685 

88,399 

62,642 

63,072 

539,298 

40,910 

272,918 

1G6.500 

Fish (salted and 








smoked) ...do. 
Caviare.do. 

48,495 

i 

70,660 

57,276 

44,804 

8,000 

17,876! 

3(ft,782 ; 

7,321 

27,700 

86,889 

104,380 

Tallow.do. 

Candles.. do. 

84,554 

72,175 

103,397 

90,318 

185,110 

1,137,461 

1,591,340 

991,723 

2,184,762 

Morse-teeth., do. 

12,221 

64,640 

97,544 

11,210 

78,802 

8,265 

25,701 

39,147 

15,000 

64,200 

114,200 

Wax ..do. 

1,000 

45,705 

63,727 

33.838 

74,060 

151,343 

97,4621 

43,956 

149,466 

Honey.do. 

Iron, in bars and 

plates.do. 

W rouuht iron and 

















steel arti- 
cles .cases 











Copper, wrought & 
un wrought, poods 
Gold, in thread 
and leaf.. .litres 

958,14fi 

> 1,148,192 

1,238,729 

881,567 

973,56C 

1 719,493 

1,156,736 

480,703 

941,947 

1,684,619 









Wrought ail- 











rer.pounds 

Ingots, and gold 

y 







• 



and silver 
coin.do. 











Tinsel and pinch- 











beck .do. 











Re-exported. 

Miscellanies. 











Total. 

7,220,31* 

A 14,664,107137,717,655 

41,936,581 

1 20,535,17.' 

> 15,225,883 

ll W,581,06( 

1G,078,958 

13,109,388 

15,913,439 


(continued) 


Note.—A. vedro is 2 7-10 imperial gallons. An arshine is 28 English inches. 
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ARTICLE S. 


1824 


Quan¬ 

tities. 


Value. 


wmm 

j 1826 

1827 

1828 

SKI 

llm . ; 

m 

Quan¬ 

tities. 

1 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tities. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tities. 

«* 

Value. 


roubles. 


roubles. 


roubles. 


roubles. 

712,37* 

10,863.764 

804,713 

k\60G,48S 

1,201,48i 

13,209,08( 

28,8G( 

315,920 

2.20C 

22.00T 

8.68C 

41,180 

39,85fc 

.... 

2,051 

10,000 

5,30f 

42.44C 

9,055 

31,692 





1,50f 

7,DOC 

1.71C 

9,405 





5f 

.... 

.... 

15C 




2,17. R 

.... 

1,665 

«... 

2,191 

.... 

.... 

13,454 

101 

.... 

125 

• •. • 

264 

' 



cr 

.... 

.... 

.... 

28f 




.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

sr 




2,763 

.... 

tons 2b 

.... 

f 1,554 

.... 

10,282 

108,300 


.... 

.... 

3( 


5,824 

22,620 

.... 






t 



.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1,551 

9,500 

.... 

1,148 

.... 

.... 

1,488 

8,02(1 



.... 

1,400 

8( 

899 

851 

10,00( 



.... 

24 







.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

19,000 



0- ' 

.... 


.... 

.... 

230 

1,281 



49,935 

528,169 

00,314 

359,620 

71,320 

448,321 

9H07 

52,292 


arshines 







105 

5 114,210 
l pcs. 938 

] 







arshines 
r 141,870 

[ 28,336 

pds140,000 

75,826 



.... 

50,581 

■i pieces 
l 2,890 

I 





.... 




. . * • 

.... 

7,383 & 400 

7,536 

.... 

2,612 


* *1*588 

1,500 

*8,041 


9,389 

51,645 

1,611 

8,056 

3,118 

19,643 

3,058 

16,000 



9,000 


1,230 

9,497 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

2,724 

.... 

.... 

.... 


13.610 

.... 

.... 

1,810 
( pda.20s 

{ bar. 120 


12,000 

V 

*1,304 

12,926 



498 

524,461 

( 25,951 
l 14,332 

^ loa/.n 

30,996 

358.766 



.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

4,371 

54,770 

.... 

’ *5*080 

1 

435 

* *5*00(1 


.... 

pees. 7,105 


f 1*928 


2,300 

56,430 



< pres. 

f 71,706 

1,113 

14,320 

J 




L 236 





w. 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

130 




17,830 


17,250 

.... 

30,000 

.... 

5,115 

45,850 

...y 


115 


70 



2*55,632 

198 

168,403 

400 

102,470 

.... 

23,580 

4,062 

.... « 

3,525 

331,873 


2,800 


2,089 

38,895 

316,147 

2,687,334 

2,654,822 

195,425 

J *661*112 

13,335 

110,701 

.... 1 

.... 

.... 

500 

.... 

.... 

28,995 



.... 


420,000 



8,401 

478,857 

8,117 

4*41*661 

4,152 

190,699 



85,834 

501,470 

68,059 

587,731 

75,515 

411,090 


14,938 

.... 

.... 

670 


5,000 





.... 

6 

J 





8.99G 

323,856 

10,174 

390,451 

2,114 

106,005 

.... " 

25,000 

10,211 

.... 

5,594 

.... 

.... 

320,000 

.... 

97,000 


92,630 

.... 

10,500 

.... 

63,900 


208,195 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

435,221 

.... 

20,029,370 

.... 

14,711,854 

.... 

18,479,652 

.... 

,673,800 


Wheat.cbets. 

Rye......do. 

Harley.do. 

Oats.do. 

Lentils.do. 

Peas.do. 

French beans .. do. 

Millet.do. 

Maize.do. 

Flour. do. 

Oatmeal.poods 

Bistfuits.do. 

Macaroni.do. 

Brandy.vedroa 

Flax.pood* 

Linseed.chets. 

Hempseed.do. 

Hemp.poods 

Codillu, or tow., do. 
Linseed and hemp- 

seed oil.do. 

Ropes and cord¬ 
age.. do. 

Linen cloth...piecesj 

Hempen ditto .. do. 

Wine (home 
growth)., ..bottles 

Timber.pieces 

Tar.poods 

Fitch.do. 

Potashes.do. 

Mats ...do. 

Tea.do. 

Meat (salted)... do. 

Butter...do. 

Cheese.do. 

Dried hides of cows/ 

oxen. &c.do. 

Salted ditto ditto do. 

Harcskins.do. 

Lambskins.do. 

Tanned skins... do. 
Russia leather or 

yufts.do. 

Ox-borus.do. 

Sheep’s wool... do. 
Coats’ ditto .... do. 

Furs.do. 

Fish (salted and 

smoked).. 

Caviare.do. 

Tallow ......... do. 

Candles.do. 

Morse teeth .... do. 

Wax.do. 

Honey.do. 

lrou, in bars and 

plates.do. 

Wrought iron"1 do. 
and steel l 
articles.... J casesl 
Copper, wrought and 
tui wrought . poods I 
Gold, in read and 
leaf.,..?V ..litres| 
Wrought silver, lbs. 
Ingots, and gold and! 

silver coin.... do. 
Tinsel and pinch¬ 
beck ..do. 

Re-exported ....... 

Miscellanies. 


561,465] 

32 


^rnibU'H. 

7,504,651 
274 


48 

41,249 


1,202 


7,514 


200,118 

6,456 

40,059 

7,890 


Total. 


284,840] 

4,000] 

38,591 

’ 8,261 
46,100] 


398,6751 

161,570 

360,855 

1,764*566 

321,182 

241,349 

270,880 


( continued) 








































articles. 


Qnan- ^ < 
tities. v * Iue ‘ 


Wheat.. 

.chets. 

Rye ... 

,.. do. 

Barley . 

... do. 

Oats ... 

... do. 

Lentils 

do. 

Peas ... 

... do. 

French 


beans 

... do. 

Millet... 

... do. 

Hnse 

... do. 

Flour ... 

... do. 

Oatmeal 

.poods 

Biscuits . 

... do. 

Macaroni 

.. do. 

Brandy . 

.vedros 

Flax.... 

.poods 

Linseed 

.chefs. 

Hempseed.. do. 

HenM) .. 

.poods 

Cedilla 

or 


tow.do. 

Linseed and 
hempneed a 
oil .do. 

Ropes•pud 
cordage • • do. 

Linen &1 h 
hempen > B ”“‘ 
cloths.. j P ' 

Wine (home 
growth) . .btls. 

Timber ..pieces 

Tar .. ....poods 

Pitch ..do. 

Potashes •• do. 

Mats.do. 

Tea.do. 

Meat(salted) do. 

Butter.do. 

Cheese .... do. 

Dried hides 
of oxen, 
cows, &c... do. 

Salted ditto, 
ditto.do. 

Hareskins . do. 

Lambskins . do. 


skins .. 

do. 1 

Russia lea- 

> 

ther or 

f 

yufts.... 

do.J 

Ox-boms . 

.. do. 

Sheep’s wool do. 

Goats* ditto, do. 

Fur.. 

. do. 

Fish (salted and 

smoked) • 

. do. 

Caviare ••. 

,. do. 

Tallow .... 

. do. 

Candles ... 

-. do. 

Morse-teeth do. 

Wax. 

,. do. 

Honey .... 

.. do. 

Iron, in bars and 

plates .., 
Wrought 

.. do. 

irenand { 

de. 

steel ar- ( 

cases 

tides... J 



Copper, wrought 
and un- 
wrought.poods 
Gold, in thread 
and leaf, litres 
Wrought sil 
ver...... ..lbs 

Ingots, and gold 
and silver 

coin.do. 

Tinsel and 
pinchbeck do. 
Re-exported ... 
Miscellanies.... i 



Quan¬ 
tities. 1 

Value. 

465,559 

2,045 

2,291 

12,363 

roubles. 

10,669,949 

89300 

21,835 

73,395 

301 

6,670 

112 

1,500 

35ft 

7,942 

■ 


16,982 228,943 

58,823 J.600,673 


{"SB* 


155 800 

14,652 83,770 

pcs. 6,280 1,987 

2,586 7,335 

5,655 74,616 

7,251 6,920 


80,906 1,103,352 

691 3,140 


9,984 287,575 


370 3,410 

66,457 1,879,047 

289 1,950 

44 27,350 

30 

110,030 2,420 52,600 

3,160,600 400,146 5,299,327 

147,690 14,016 204,582 

355 21,100 

8,376 324,300 


5,568 , 1 14,167 

3,419 211,900 


721 83,800 

337,232 
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Foreign Merchandize sent from Odessa into the Interior, from 1825 to 1833. 


ARTICLES. 

1825 

1820 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

7333 

In Transit 

In Transit 

In Transit 

In Transit 

In Transit 



In Transit 

In Tran.lt 

Cotton.poods 

3,792* 

6,387 

4,915 

2,376 

« 879 

3,336 

7,933 

19,686 

41,160 

white.do. 

1,801 

1,110 

1,266 

, 700 

42 

167 

572 

727 

2,400 

dyed.do. 

7,030 

6,541 

8,732 

2,085 

• r.i a 

2,265 

■r 7i 

1,411 

2,042 



8,223 

6,161 

6,36.3 

8,029 

■ToPTiM! 

15,061 

844 


1,175 

1,152 

512j 

705 

1,110 

380 

■ jM 

626 


2,607 


4,222 

12,276$ 

3,008 

1,718 

3,825 

5,454 

2,728 

2.464 


2,797 


C.G00 

3,811 

7,500 

8,648 

16,657 

5,874 

Oil.do. 

27,601 


25,920 

11,791 

9,167 

• 34, mo 

54,578 

44,495 

55,144 

Lead and tin. do. 

Wine of < lihds. 


4,772 

1,700 

.... 

.... 

3,195 

7,530 

8,379 

1,266 

1,550 

1,071 

372 

6 

.... 

3,404 

3,755 



In 


.... 

.... 


.... 

• 37 


hds. 4,131 


9,438 

7*090 

6,450 

.... 

.... 

2,630 

10,920 

12,964 

_ , “( hhd*. 

°! 1,er bottle. 

1,014 

8,690 

650 

2,730 

775 

190 

hhds.340 
vcds. 16$ 

hlids.940 
btls. 170 

11,635 

736 

G8 

1,160 

btls.13,565 

'O' 1 ”*'* l ton. 

25 

[>tls. 18 

.... 

.... 


3,644 


Olives.pooda 

3,710 

7,008 

4,993 

5,534 

4,850 

8,708 


2.391 

4,513 

Pepper.do. 

Sugar, re¬ 
fined, in 
loaves.do. 

3,628 

3,310 

3,884 

2,850 

1,496 

5,365 

5.852 

5,209 


Sugar, brown, do. 

2,740 

520 

950 

60S 

400 

1,051 

3,140 

2^«« 

2,393 

Madder.do. 

Tobacco, 

.... 

.... 

839 


.... 


4,462 

10,630 


Turkish.... do. 
Fruits, fresh, 

21,926 

14,500 

14,127 

10,358 

6,500 

10,440 

11,570 

10,073 

8,599 

no.of pieces 

3,522,852 

3,275,000 

2,797,494 

1,302,696 


1,632,628 

2,470.292 

2,100,200 



122,709 

120,000 

111,210 

62,555 

101,812 

128,666 

204,085 

250,759 

166,535 


4G5 

2,835 

3,650 

1,184 

609 

1,964 

2,910 

6,418 

1,979 


Merchandize imported into Odessa in the way of Transit, from 1824 to 1833*. 


ARTICLES. 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1R30 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1. liy Radzivilhoff; 

roubles. 

roubles. 

roubles. 

roubles. 

Toubhs. 

roubles. 

roubles. 

roubles. 

roubles. 

roubles. 

Cotton thread. 

.. 

.. 

2,195 

2,840 

3,839 

10,049 

6,802 

5,23(1 

2,570 

4,089 

- goods . 

501,986 

512,138 

944,120 

77 *,517 

2,732,451 

1,106,880 

521,791 

197,055 

ImutKii/i 

310,712 

Woollen ditto. 

1,035,195 

G71.G46 

828,399 

695,852 

1,817,079 

1,405,700 

491,784 

180,524 

803,531 

485,368 

Bilk, ditto. 

424,090 

30,310 

275,880 

419,065 

464,085 

367,022 

268,957 

178,974 

345,627 

339,965 

Cloth of linen, &c. 

137,887 

201,395 

87,935 

122,736 

137,825 

130,082 

172,133 

97,HOG 

80,792 

92,581 

Hides. 

9,995 

7,233 

7,405 

8,495 

13,550 

12,390 

14,779 

7,334 

10,991 

16,858 

Steel goods.. 

11,095 

7,258 

16,115 

13,990 

18,941 

19,697 

12,896 

7,409 

7.3G3 

■Eml 

J ewellery, hard wore, and 











articles of fashion or 












9,105 

13.38M 

8,430 

16,970 

60,842 






Straw hats . 

3,120 

3,790 

6,100 

5,935 

7,080 

13^045 

8,845 

9,535 

273 

10,325 

Musical instruments and 











carriages. 

.. 

11,750 

13,600 

10,500 


15,423 

7,160 

5,625 

3,755 

8,300 

Refined sugar. 

174,365 

84,300 

137,795 

39,000 

■ II WHIP. 

361,547 

11,325 

325 

252 

44 


13,780 

56,719 

78,465 

124,880 

193,898 

132,838 

131,185 

131,425 

138,215 

154,450 

Furs. 


12,150 

3,675 

26,775 

48,600 

5,860 

8,790 

100 

1,352 

12,305 

Glassware . 

.. 

'5,570 

2,900 

9,530 

18,610 


3,255 

760 

1,390 

1,950 

Coffee. 



.. 

3,600 

3,100 

3,800 





Sundry merchandize.... 

7*7,550 

638,949 

74,111 

64,852 

109,882 

128,530 

52,5\G 

67,524 

74,579 

90,292 

2. By other frontier custom- 











houses. 

pKB 

tp- .jngn 


Ht&ifi 1 







Total . 

2.413,528 

2,28^,634 

2,487,125 

2,388,657 


3,784,523 

1,767,565 

904,811 

1,799,193 

1,650,152 


Russian Produce exported from Odessa to Great Britain, from 1830 to 1835. 


ARTICLES. 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834* 

1835 

Tallow.. 

...casks 

5,14G 

7,784 

6,163 

13,407 

22,771 

18,260 

Wool, .galled . 

...poods 

1,117 

6,278 

1,407 

37,668 

34,537 

70,336 

WheatT::. 

...diets. 

37,010 

69,763 

33,486 

3,500 



Linseed . 


977 

3,287 

29,891 

63,798 

11,339 

13,763 

Flax. 

....poods 

... 


1,452 

17,622 

7,591 

9,873 

Hemp. 


16,210 

109 

4,444 

14,451 

22,164 

45,100 

Hides. 

....skins 

2,671 

16,149 

671 

1,500 

39,100 

7,884 

Iron. 

.... bars 

3,089 

7,389 

300 

11,852 

2,541 


Wainscot. 

.logs 

... 

... 

414 

501 

575 

463 

Oak pipe . 

...staves 

— 

... 



23,678 





































































































TRADE OF ODESSA. fill 

Vessels, with the Value of their Cargoes, which entered and cleared at Odessa, 

in 1835. 


COUNTRIES. 


British. 

Ionian. 

Russian ... 
Austrian... 
Sardinian 

Greek. 

Ottoman... 

Dutch. 

Hanoverian 
SpB&ish ... 
Prussian... 


ENTERED. 


CLEARED. 


Tonnage. 



Value of 
Cargoes. 


£ 

474,940 
14,000 
Not stated. 
129,800. 

► Not stated. 



1,128,823 


Mite .—The total value is obtained from the custom-house, to which, as regards the exports, is 
added 10 per cent for charges of shipment. The custom-house returns are generally underrated. 

Imports into Odessa, in each Year from 1836 to 1838. 


DESCRIPTION 



Miaoellaueous 


Total value, roubles. 


T °Sch t an" e I^e«ch vear 1 ru.SOperfj X 812,550 jas ru. SO per x| £ 855.200 


u. SO per £ | £ 977,472 






























































































Imported into, and exported from, Odessa, in each of the Years 1834 and 1835. 
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TRADE OF ODESSA, 


613 


Quantities and Value of Exports from Odessa, in each Year from 1836 to 1838. 


• 


1836 

1837 

| 1838 

description 









Quantities. 

Value. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

^Quantities. 

Value. 





roubles. 


roubles. 


roubles. 

Wheat.cbetwerta 

' 878,707 

15,532,880 

. 953,062 

17,440,131 

991,061 

19,897,687 



74,222 

54,620 

715,691 

<Al,115 

72,251 

141,708 

691,734 

1,462,700 

44,341 

135,092 

Barley, oats, and other grain, do. 

1,301,540 

Linseed. 

. do. 

40,977 

1,293,553 

307,090 

74,372 

1,962,645 

141,481 

3,450,762 

76,163 

Hempaeed and cress-seed . 

. do. 

18,388 

8,848 

104,733 

5,491 

Tallow. 

.poods 

361,222 

4,261,610 

301,996 

3,458,956 

271,937 

3,438,326 

- candles. 

. do. 

9,857 

137,227 

8,277 

109,136 

2,472 

37,610 



108.7J8 

6,179,105 

98.G65 


107,589 





61,308 







1,293 

31,552 




Flax . 

6,366 

81,659 

295,026 

13,003 
273,131 J 

* 2,298 

• 66,381 
4,637 


Cables and cordage .. 

. d t. 

43,955 

426,143 

Hides, raw . 

. do. 

52,014 

570,733 

8,902 

71,694 

34,110 

- dressed. 

. do. 

11,845 

418,100 

6,681 

276,835 

1,224 

77,400 

Wax. 

. do. 

30 

2,220 

4,458 

221,360 

Iron. 

. do. 

55,845 

322,31 A 

49,112 

288,880 

28,200 

172,406 



46,385 

1,281,862 

146,000 

139,580 

3,557 

133,447 

8,939 




Tinsel. 

. do. 

• • • • 


71,650 


137,1 GO 

Amber. 

. do. 

106 

160,000 

66} 

150,000 

28} 

40,000 



48,261 

329,667 

17,804 

17,020 

Tiiaber and woof. 

. do. 

54,259 


148,146 

Butter. 

• do. 

*6,231 

76,542 

3,424 

36,880 

850 

9,416 

Caviare . . 

• do. 

712 

18,054 

2,534 

54,232 

1.G0B 

42,643 

Fins . 

. do. 

.... 

68,220 

.... 

78,025 

135,050 

Sailcloth and linens . 

pieces 

11,946 

245,975 


335,713 


483,242 

Seahorse teeth . 

poods 

1,088 

121,400 

1,260 

208,500 

270 

25,000 

Staves ... 

• do. 

.... 

89,791 



.... 

124,847 

Woollen manufactures .... 

. do. 

2,894 

98,550 

864 

22,000 

279 

8,200 




305,311 

340,900 


114,685 

150,291 


Miscellaneous. 

. do. 

., „ „ 


.... 

211,227 

—— re-tf Sported. 

. do. 


255,038 


126,290 

.... 

75,344 

Total value, roubles.... 


34,936,172 

USM 

33,552,155 

.... 

38,379,946 

Total at average rate of ex- > 
change in each year.J 

22 ru. 50 per £ 



£1,488,571 

21 ru. B0 per £ 

*£1,760,647 


» 

Value of Exports from, and Imports into, the Port of Odessa, in the different 
Years, from 1802, 1804, 1805, 1812, 1814, and to 1839 inclusive. 


YEARS. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

YEARS. 

Exports. 

Imports. 


roubles. 

roubles. 

■H- ; 

roubles. 

roubles. 

1802 

1,534,000 

719,000 


20,029,000 

8,424,000 

1804 

2,339,000 

1,S23,000 


14,711,000 

9,123,000 

1805 

3,399,000 

2,156,000 


18,479,000 

12,769,000 

1812 

1,855,000 

2,165,000 

1828 

/ 1,673,000 

6,193,000 

1814 

7,220,000 

4,886,000 

1829 

6,794,000 

7,156,000 

1815 

14,664,000 

4,316,000 

1830 

27,031,000 

14,278,000 

1816 

37,717,000 

4,204,000 

liftl 

20,063,000 

12,351,000 

1817 

41,936,000 

19,710,000 

1832 

, 29,108,000 

14,983,000 

1818 

20,535,000 

14,191,000 

1833 

24,552,000 

14,381,000 

1819 

15,225,000 

8,398,000 

1.J34 

19,273,000 

14,989,000 

1820 

16,581,000 

7,729,000 

1835 

23,981,000 

17,539,000 

1821 

16,088,000 

6,065,000 

1836 

34,361,000 

18,282,000 

1822 

J3,008,000 

7,21G,OOa 

1837 

33,426,000 

19,231,000 

1823 

15,913,000 

8,554,000 

1838 

38,380,000 

21,309,000 

1824 

13,039,000 

6,946,000 

1839 

48,636,350^ 



The total official value of imports reduced to sterling money -was declared for 18$) at 
962,018/. sterling, and in 1841 at 920,156/. sterling; and of exports in 1840 at l,9ffiv>26/. 
sterling, and in 1841 at 1,792,962/. sterling. 
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RUSSIA. 

Account of the Arrivals of Wheat at Odessa from the Interior of Russia since 


the beginning of the Present Century. 

1801 

. Arrived 

53,142 ehetwerts. 

1802 . 

* 99 

285,106 

99 

1803 

• 1 99 

494,838 

99 , 

1804—13 . 

• 99 

1,898,567 

„ Average 184,836 ehetwerts a year. 

1814—23 

• 99 

6,800,000 

„ „ 680,000 

1824—33 . 

• 99 

7,279,000 

„ • „ 727,900 

.1834 

• 99 

691,000 

99 

1835 . 

• 99 

378,100 

99 

1836 

• 99 

878,700 

99 

. 1837 . 

• 99 

950,498 

99 

1838 

X 

• « 99 

1,241,000 

99 

1839 . 

• 99 

1,159,000 

99 

1840 

• 99 

680,000 

99 

Vessels, with Cargoes and with Ballast, which arrived at the following Ports, from ..’127 



to 1833 inclusive. 



Odessa. 

Ovidiopol. 

Kherson . 

Nicolaew. 

Theodosia. 

Eupatoria. 

Kertsch. 

Taganrog. 

Maiinupol. 

Other ports. 

Total... 

1828. 

Odessa. 

Ovidiopol. 

Kherson. 

N icolaew. 

Theodosia. 

Eupatoria. 

Kertscli. 

Taganrog. 

Roatow . 

Marioupol. 

Other ports- 

Total... 

1829. 

Odessa. 

Ovidiopol. 

Kherson. 

N icolaew . 

Theodosia. 

Eupatoria. 

Kertsch. 

Taganrog. 

Roatow.. 

Marioupol. 

Other porta. 


57 455 
478 2IC. 


Value of 
Cargoes. 


roubles cop. 
108,538 90 



. 478 2,204,047 55 

34 145 154,079 13 

21 33 39,102 45 

9 9 24,224 85 

175 218 200,582 05 

44 83 127 373,078 50 

40 42 88 134,002 05 

2 2 1,710 


809 j 901 1770 3,300,080 

300 32 392 149,432 


300 32 392 

158 .. 158 

3 455 458 
93 19 102 

0 12 8 
3 10 19 

141 292 433 
14 115 29 

.. 2S1 284 

54 17 71 

3 15 18 

835 1257 2092 

172 27 19!\ 

352 .. 352 

4 404 408 

72 15 87 

74 Hi 84 

3 10 19 

123 212 355 * 
47 47 

70 70 

63 37 100 

0 6 


Odessa. 

Ovidiopol .. 
Kherson ... 
N icolaew .. 
Theodosia .. 
Eupatoria .. 
Kertacli .... 

Taganrog- 

Roatow .. .., 

- Marioupol.. 

Ismail. 

- Ackerman.. 
Other ports. 


809 838 1707 


Loaded by the Government 
1830. 


Odessa..A. ... 

678 52 












50 142 


2 165 

Marioupol. 

01 57 

Ismail... 

13 1 

18 90 


35 32 

Total. 

I47ft!l8HK 


2,575.174 

83,115 

13,122 

01,314 

289,428 

079,004 

100,200 

27,809 

17,953 


1,930,403 
94, L75 
22 ,*/., (5 
205,732 
200,800 
378,307 
223,011 
83,121 


4,571,036 

347,217 

57,184 

50,198 

552,810 

742,598 

385,900 

141,091 

872 

54.8G8 

40,943 


Odessa. 

Ovidiopol .. 
Kherson.... 
Nicolaew... 
Theodosia .. 
Eupatoria .. 

- Kertacli .... 
Taganrog... 

- Roatow .... 
Marioupol.. 

Ismail. 

Ackerman . 
Other porta 


Odessa .... 
Kherson .. 
Nicolaew.. 

- Theodosia . 
Eupatoria . 

- Balaclava . 

Yalta. 

- Kertsch ... 
Taganrog.. 
Roatow ... 
Marioupol. 
Otchakow . 

Ismail. 

Ackerman. 
Anapa .... 


j 1886(3356 [ 6,055,583 
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Navigation of Odessa in 1839. 


Description. 

ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 





£ 




£ 

British. 

305 

75,009* 

3,539 


260 

G2.699 

2,960 

984,820 


• 93 

23,142 

1,365 


76 

19,102 

1,105 



14 

3,855 

209 


M 

3,855 

209 

26,940 


216 

60,517 

2,510 


190 

58,904 

2,367 

361,520 

Sardinian. 

120 

20,568 J 

1,069 


117 

25,894 

1,636 



114 

22,822 

1,721 


84 

19,410 

1,264 

42,000 


13 

2,611 

162 


12 

2,424 

151 

Ottoman.. 

1H 

2,499 

198 


20 

2,980 

231 


Neapolitan . 

84 

18,120 

1,262 

Vide 

80 

17,323 

1,211 



6 

1 1,482 

75 

G 

4,482 

75 

15,000 

Hanoverian .. 

4 

628 

39 

-Remarks. 

4 

028 

39 

Swedish. 

3 

622 

34 


3 

022 

34 

9,800 ‘ 


1 

172 

9 


1 

r 172 

9 


Belgian .. 

Prussian ... 

3 

OGH 

31 


1 

184 

9 

3,100 

2 

412 

21 


2 

412 

21 



1 

310 

16 


l 

310 

1G 

3,300 

Mecklenburg. 

1 

184 

11 


1 

184 

11 



3 

34G 

25 


3 

340 

25 


3 

290 

24 


3 

290 

24 



1 

210 

11 


1 

210 

11 

1,200 

Portuguese... 

1 

190 

11 


1 

190 

11 

1,650 

. Tttal. 

1006 

240,557 

12,942 

1,173,950 

two 

217,687 

11,425 

2,611,425* 


* Thu total values are obtained from the custom-house, and may be supposed as generally underrated. 


As heretofore no means are possessed to distinguish the value of imports under the 
several flags, and that of exports only, from some of the consulates. 

To the custom-house estimate of the exports 10 per cent have been added for charges 
on shipments. 

Thi^principal exports to Great Britain in 1839 consist of wheat, 301,901 quarters; lin¬ 
seed, 101,300 quarters ; tallow, 8695 casks; wool, 2,859,732 lbs.; honey, 50,472 lbs.; 
and staves, 28,289 pieces. 

Of the 305 vessels which entered the port of Odessa, 244 came in in ballast. The 
rest brought coals and ballast. 

* Navigation of Odessa in 1840. 

ARRIVED. DEPARTED. 


DESCRIPTION. 



Vessels. Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value of 
CaTgoes. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

British •• 

165 

39,808 

1878 


204 

52,559 

2390 

£ 

859,090 

Russian- 

76 

18,794 

1128 


64 

10,520 

982 

Ionian . 


223 

281 


19 

5,223 

281 

35,000 

Austrian .. 

135 

42,241 

1584 


156 

48,738 

1919 

275,950 

Sardinian. 

82 

16,782 

1206 


86 

17,640 

1286 

Greek. .. 

74 

14,4G2 

1194 


83 

16,428 

1274 


Neapolitan. 

43 

8,702 

608 


47 

9,402 

686 


Tuscan. 

6 

1,476 

74 

Vide 

7 

1,688 

94 


French. 

6 

1,654 

81 

Remarks. 

G 

1,6.54 

81 

15,000 

. 

3 

582 

38 

3 

582 

38 

Dutch. 

1 

184 

10 


1 

184 

10 


Swedish.... 


504 

18 


1 

564 

18 

5,000 

Belgian .... 




2 

384 

22 

American... 

1 

220 

13 


1 

220 

13 

3,300 

Ottoman .. 

23 

2,895 

247 


26 

3,108 

280 

Samiot. 

6 

495 

38 


4 

404 

30 


Walachian . 

1 

132 

9 


1 

132 

9 




154,214 



71 

175,490 

9413 

2,383,700* 


, * The total values are obtained from the custom-house, and may be considered as materially underrated. 


As heretofore no means are found to distinguish the value of imports uhder the several 
flags; and that of exports only from some of the consulates. *** 

In the custom-house estimate of the exports, 10 per cent are here added for the charges 
of shipment. 

During this year, the following articles have been shipped to Great Britain : 

Wheat, 176,860 quarters; linseed, 90,455 quarters; tallow, 16,019 casks, equal to 
7842 tons; hemp, 118 tons; wool, 7199 bales, or 2,496,996 lbs.; bristles, 2840 lbs.; 
salted tongues and hams, 9252 lbs.; staves, 10,362 pieces. 

The above returns are made up from the bills of lading exhibited in the consular office. 
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RUSSIA. 


Imports and Exports at the Port of Odessa during the Years 1840,1841, and 1842. 

Imports. 1840. 1841. 1842. 

Haw cotton . . . 

. . cwt. 25,745 

■ • • 

8,597 . 

• • 

20,631 

Cotton twist . 

. „ 2,284 

• • 

2,388 

• • 

2,133 

Raw silk . . ,. 

. . ,, 255 

. • 

512 . 

• ■ 

429 

Tea .... 

. „ 267 

• 

» * 

639 

• • 

897 

Coffee 

• • „ .4,785 

• • • 

3,331 . 

• • 

4,333 

Sugar, refined ; 

. „ 15,479. 

• • 

13,635 


24,111 

—- raw 

. . „ 1,269 

. . . 

2,248 . 


1,733 

Olive oil 

. „ 11,266 

• • 

18,377 

• • 

40,977 

Olives . 

. . „ 2,755 

f * 

3,916 . 

• . 

3,829 

Pepper.... 
Tobacco . . » 

. „ 5,688 

• ■ 

3,076 


3,824 

. „ 2,704 


2,683 . 

. . 

2,179 

Dried fruit . 

. „ 102,770 


103,567 


74,925 

Tinplates and lead 

„ 179 

• . • 

653 . 

, # 

5,890 

Wood for furniture 

„ 4,989 

• • 

5,327 

• • 

11,678 

Salt . . . . 

. tons 20,402 


106 



Wine .... 

hogsheads 19,284 


23,680 

4 • 

10,659 

Ditto .... 

. bottles 33,860 

. • • 

66,622 . 
7,089 

> * 

49,217 

Rum .... 

. gallons 6,536 



6,423 

Colouring materials . 

. value £ 29,524 

• • • 

10,635 . 

. , 

17,385 

Drugs .... 

26,613 


10,430 


27,000 

Manufactures . 

„ 163,124 

• . . 

145,893 . 

, , 

111,689 

Sundries 

„ 133,763 

* , 

89,663 

, , 

198,043 

Coin, gold, and silver 

„ 81,533 

• • • 

115,871 . 

. , 

117,694 

. Total value of imports for 1840, 962,0181.-1841, 920,1561.-1842, 985,5167., ac¬ 
cording to the official report from the custom-house. 

Exports. 1840. *1841. 1842. 

Wheat 

Rye .... 
Barley .... 
Oats . 

. quarters 568,055 
1,807 

„ 6,668 

• j> * 


518,667 . 

3,047 

7,843 


621,664 

Indian com . 

62,850 

• « • 

9.066 . 


1,288 

Peas 

3,543 

, , 

2,215 

, . 

2,385 

Flour .... 

• » 



, # 

10,057 

Linseed 

124,973 

, , 

60,603 


47,896 

Ilempseed 

„ 503 

. • . 


• • 

4,009 

Wool 

. cwt. 31,426 

«• 

40,401 

. . 

45,858 

Hides 


• • ■ 


10,521 

Hemp and flax . 

. * tons 190 

, , 

314 


83 

Tallow .... 

. „ 6,222 

• • • 

5,932 . 


9,256 

Potashes . . . 

„ 1 126 


251 


21 

Iron .... 

. . „ 176 

• . . 

252 . 

, , 

49 

Copper 

Cables and cordage 

. „ 28 


47 

# # 

47 

. cwt. 13,375 

. • • 

11,227 . 


7,231 

Wax 

819 

, , 

976 


253 

Butter .... 

• » 



«* * * 

344 

Caviare 

„ 380 

, , 

265 


995 

Candles . t . 


• • • 



2,873 

Stams^. timber, deals, &c. 

. value £ 22,255 


2,672 

# , 

1,900 

Gold twist and spangles . 

7,155 

• • • 

4,392 . 


18,173 

Manufactured articles . 

„ 8,196 

. 

6,850 

• . 

17,275 


Total value of exports for 1840, 1,986,5261.-1841, 1,792,9621.-1842, 1,881,5051., 
according to the official Report of the custom-house. 
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Imports at Odessa, by British Ships, from Great Britain, iu 1842. 


ARTICLES. Quantity. 


Refined ..cwt. 

Ilavanua ditto. „ 

Tea. *» 

Pepper. « 

. . *t 

Hum .puncheon* 

Porter...bottle* 

Gotten wool.cwt. 

Cotton twiat. „ 


28,330 

7,000 

870 

2,000 

1,800 

00 

120,000 

3,000 

2,280 


Value. ARTICLES. 

£ 

41,200 Woollen, cotton, and silk goods. 

1,000 Hardware.... 

18,000 Earthenware and glass. 

4,000 Tinplates .*. 

• 4,200 Dye and other woods... 

720 Drugs. 

3,300 1rot.-* chain cables, and machinery. 

0.0(H) Coals.tons 10,000 

ld,000 | 

Total value .. 


Value. 

£ 

60,000 

0,500 

3.200 

1.200 
2,800 
5,500 
5,400 
8,300 

184,370 


This return is made from inquiry at the custom-house—no better means are possessed, 
the shipmasters not being bound So deliver copies of their manifests to the consulate. 
Return of Exports from Odessa shipped for the Ports of*Great Britain ih 
* 1840, 1841, and 1842. 

1840. 1841. 1842. 


Wheat 

quarters 176,860 . 

. 115,098 . 

. . 200,592 

date .... 

99 

2,342 



Indian corn 

99 

3,442 . 

. 1,755 . 

. . 568 

Peas .... 

99 

253 

45 


Linseed . • 

99 

90,456 . 

. 12,258 . 

. . 11,252 

Rupesved 

99 

2,008 

5,585 

402 

Tallow 

tons 

7,842 . 

. 4,765 . 

. . 8,851 

Hemp .... 

99 

118 

287 

45 

Flax 

99 

• 

4H 


Wool .... 

cwt. 

22,294 

. 22,258 

. 17,540 

Bristlgs 

99 

25 



Tongues and hams 

99 

82 



Staves 

pieces 

10,362 



Bones .... 

tons 

, . 

110 

143 

Horns 

number 

. . 

# 

. . 20,788 

The above quantities t 

xtracted from the hills of 

lading inscribed in 

the Consular 


Register of Clearances. 


Return of the principal Articles of Import sent from the Port and Town of 
Odessa into the Interior of the Empire in 1840,1841, and 1842, on Payment 
of Duties, at the rate of four-fifths of the Duties of the General Tariff; the 


remaining-one-fifth having been already paid 

ori all Imports when brought 

to Odessa. 

• 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

Raw cotton 

cwt. 

16,860 

15,360 

. . 117,254 

Cotton twist 

* • 99 

1,187 

1,640 

1,529 

Raw silk . 

• 99 

255 

512 

. . 434 

Coffee . 

• • 99 

1,220 

758 

1,146 

Olive oil . 

* 99 

16,180 

14,278 

. . 29,252 

Olives . 

• • 99 

2,632 

1,823 

1,879 

Pepper and spices 

• 99 

2,671 

2,040 

. . 3,175 

Tobacco . . 

f % 

• • 99 

1,648 

2,683 

. 2,179 

Fruit . . 

• 99 

59,357 

40,592 

. . 63,729 

Wood for furniture 

• * 99 

2,842 

2,053 

787 

Salt 

. tons 

12,724 



Wine . 

. . value £ 

27,432 

25,869 

. J‘^00 

Colouring materials . 

■ 99 

29,835 

17,085 

8,923 

. . 9,853 

Drugs . 

• • 99 

10,017 

. 45,403 

Manufactures 

• 99 

4,948 

10,259 

. . 10,723 

Sundries, including rum, 
ter, &c. . 

por- 

• 99 

20,220 

23,082 

. . 128,917 


Total value £ 425,326 

£ 386,803 

£ 516,617 


The above return was obtained from the custom-house. 
VOL. II. 4 K 
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RUSSIA. 


Return of Duties levied at Odessa in 1811 and 1 842. 

Levied for the Imperial Treasury: ' 

1 J 1841. 1842 . 

On imports sent into the interior of the empire at f 

of the general duties, according to the tariff' f .£90,437 . . • • 108,952 

For the 12 per cent additional duty . . 7,434 . > • 9,341 

For ditto ditto on the duties on all imports entered 

for the town, &c. &c. . . . . * . . 9,464 . . . . 12,857 

On foreign salt ....... 16,103 

On exports ........ 25,932 . . . . 32,831 

Dues for the Richelieu Lyceum .... *3,100 . . . 3,540 

* , £ 152,470 • 167,521 

Levied for the Benefit of the Town: viz.— 

1841 . 1842 . 

On all imports entered from abroad for the town at £ of 

the tariff duties ....... £76,300 . . . . 79J769 

Dues on grain exported ...... 1,712 ... 1,989 

Port charges ........ 1,946 . . ., . 2,060 

Levied for lighthouses ...... 689 . 663 

Total . . . £233,117 . . . . 252,002 

The total amount of duties in 1810 was 254,126/., according to official report from the 
custom-house. 

Return of the extreme Prices of the principal Articles of Import and Export, 
and of the extreme Rates of Exchange and Freights at Odessa, in 1841 and 
1842. 

PRICES. 

Highest. Lowest. 




£ 

- j-j- 

s. 

<1. 

£ 

j. 

• d. 

Raw cotton (Smyrna) 

• • 

0 

0 

6?r 

0 

0 

4\ per pound. 

Cotton twist 

, . 

0 

i 

4 

.... 0 

0 

n 

Refined sugar. 

• • • 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

5 

Coffee 

• • 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

fiX 

w 3 >» 

Olive oil 

. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

*'4 99 

Wheat 

. 

1 

13 

0 

.... 0 

19 

4 per quarter. 

Rye 

. 

1 

2 

6 

0 

17 

o 

Barley 


0 

15 

0 

'.... 0 

12 

o 

Oats 

*» * * 

0 

15 

0 

.... 0 

12 

o 

Linseed 


2 

1 

0 

1 

15 

o 

Tallow . 

• 

1 

15 

6 

1 

10 

0 per cwt. 

Common wool, washed. 

l 

0 

0 

5i 

.... 0 

0 

4\ per pound. 

Isigay wool, washed. 

. » . . 

0 

0 

9 

.... 0 

0 

8 

Merino wool, washed . 

. 

0 

1 

8 

.... 0 

1 

1 


EXCHANGES IN BOTH TEARS. 




Highest. 





Lowest. 

On London . 

. 6 rbls. 50 c. 

silver 

per £ to 

5 r. 87 e, silver. 

„ Paris 

. 426 fr. 

per 100 rbls. silver „ 

402 fr. 

„ Vienna . 

. 163eonv. flo. per lOOr. silver,. 

154 conv. flo. 


FREIGHTS. 







Highest. 

Lowest. 





75s. 


... 3 5s. 

ner ton. 

To England 



or 


or 






1 Is. 6d. . 

5s. 3d. per quarter. 

„ Marseilles . 

■ 

• 

4* 


3£ fr. per charge. 

„ Leghorn 

. 

• 

42 


.. 30 soldi per sack. 

„ Trieste 

. . 

. 

42 


.. 28 kreuzers per stair. 

„ Constantinople 

• 

• 

60 

* 

.. 40 paras per kilo. 
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The foregoing is made up from the reports of sworn brokers. 

The lowest prices of grain stated have not appeared in the consular weekly returns of 
priced, being, for parcels of quality and condition, unfit for exportation. 

Extract from Consul Yeames’s Reports for the Years 1841 and 1842. 

“ The import trade in particular is of a nature to afford little matter for remark, in con¬ 
sequence of its prohibitive system. * 

“ The manufacturing districts are at too great a distance to draw their raw materials 
through this quarter; and foreign manufactured goods are considered to be mostly limited 
to the consumption of Odessa itself which, by privilege, is relieved fronr the same protiibitions. 
There is, however, reason to suppose that a much larger amount goes into the country, and 
is brought from abroad io Odessa, than the value which appears upo^thc returns. 

“ Great numbers come from the neighbouring provinces to dress; and the town does 
in consequence abound in tailors and milliners. The tastes and extravagant habits of the 

S ian gentry are here freely indulged; and perhaps in no other place, relatively to its 
of society, is so much expended in this way. 

“ The bulk of the manufactured goods consumed here is decidedly British, which have in 
a,great measure driven away the French and German. 

“.As to Russian manufactures they may be said to be unknown here. The largest 
towns in the interior of the empire continue to be deficiently supplied, even with the home 
manufactures, and their inhabitants are obliged to look to the fairs for a periodical provision. 
These fairs are, therefore, very numerous, but their necessity shows the unadvanced state of 
national prosperity. I may here mention that the article of stockings is not yet in ge¬ 
neral qse in the classes above the common, comprising the officers of the army who replace 
themliy wrappers. 

“ The operations of the new tariff will not materially affect the trade of Odessa; as it 
will he subjected only to one-fifth of the additional duties. 

“ The export trade of Odessa, if not stationary, has been tending to decrease, not so 
much from the abser.ee of demand as from a deficiency of production at a reasonable price. 

“ The price of wheat was kept up alone by the demand from England, though of the 
518,607 quarters exported, only 115,098 quarters were shipped direct for British ports. 
The hulk of the wheat here is of inferior quality, and goes to Turkey and some of the Me¬ 
diterranean ports. 

“ A large quantity of Austrian, Italian, and Greek shipping is exclusively employed in 
the com trade of the Black Sea. 

“ The production of wheat in this country has not increased, notwithstanding the high 
prices that have ruled for several ‘years exceeding what has been considered remunerating 
prices. 

“ The quantity of wheat at present on hand for shipment to England in the spring, is 
about 75,000 quarters ; the cost of which on hoard will exceed Jills, per quarter. 

“ Oilseeds are becoming an important article ftf export from the Russian ports of the 
Black Sea; but the crops of 1841 and the preceding autumn having been very scanty, the 
export has fallen off considerably, and the greati r part of it was last year diverted from 
England to France, where the failure of the olive crop has led to the use of linseed oil in the 
manufacture of soap by a new process. 

“ The quality of the Black Sea linseed is very fine, and fetches a higher price than 
that from the Baltic. The price here has been seldom (throughout the year) under 40s. 
per quarter. The rapesced of this country is wild or self sown, and is, therefore, of very 
inferior quality. * 

“ Tallow being mostly the produce of the southern provinces of Russia, a greaST part of 
its export would be through her southern ports, were it not for the large capital employed, 
which diverts it to the north. This course commenced before the Black Sea ports were 
opened, and long habit has confirmed it. Besides which the tallow markets of St. Peters¬ 
burg and London are often made the field of gambling transactions, wherein buyers and 
sellers have no view to deliveries; an excitement is thus created tending still more to pro¬ 
duce a disregard to the real interests of the trade itself. 

“ The wool trade in this country has been extremely depressed by the absence of de- 
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mand within and without the country. The production of the fine wools is not great, and 
its increase may have for a long time been checked by the present discouragement excited 
by the success of a few intelligent and thrifty foreigners who first eugaged in this pursuit at 
an early period and under very favourable circumstances. The Russian landholders adopted 
extravagant notions $n the subject, and formed establishments of Merino sheep on a very 
large scale, without considering the extraordinary‘means, which are at times indispensable 
for their support. As they were at first impatient for large profits, so now they are utterly 
disgusted with reverses, arising in part from their inability to meet unexpected expenses. 
The consequence has been that an immense number of Merino sheep were last year slaugh¬ 
tered for their skins and tallow. It is stdl a question if the production of the fine wools can 
be largely undertaken with safety and profit on the steppe^ of Russia, by reason of the sum¬ 
mer drought and of the severe winters, both common to this climate. The difficulty and 
cost of making hay erg extremely great in consequence of scanty ljprbage and of want of 
hands, whilst it frequently happens that the sheep are to be kept under shelter and fed dur¬ 
ing three or four months. Several such winters have been consecutive. 

“ The question of shipping required in the Black Sea for the trade with England, neces¬ 
sitated a combination, which, under present circumstances, is one of the principal obsti&ics 
to its progress and prosperity, causing such enormous variations in the rates of freight which 
took place last year, when they ranged from lids, to 7os. per ton. 

“ The same uncertainty prejudices alike the British ship which comes seeking freight. 

“ The exchanges at Odessa are chiefly ruled by those at St. Petersburg, where bills on 
London, drawn here, arc generally sent for negotiation, of which the proceeds arc remitted 
back in transfers on the branch imperial bank. 

“ There are tellers of bills on the Exchange of this place, but operations have been con¬ 
siderably restricted since the stoppage of the smuggling trade formerly carried on from 
countries which gave rise then to a constant call for remittances. There arc man'j very 
wealthy Greek merchants at Odessa, but in general the present state of credit is weak. 

“ It has been said that what is most wanted for the prosperity of this country are good 
roads and an improved navigation of the rivers, and a stimulus to their industry, by an im¬ 
provement in the condition of the people. Of the latter benefit the people are entirely 
unconscious. “ 

“ 'l ho attempts made by tlie local governments at such improvements (at least in these 
parts, the most fertile of the empire) have always been failures, whether from the poverty 
of the finances, or a want of earnestness. 

‘‘ It is notorious that every public work, in the shape of a bit of causeway or a bridge, is 
considered a nuisance, because it is sure to become a new or greater obstruction. 

“ 1 have stated, and I can with confidence again affirm, that at present no progress of 
improvement is visible in this country, and that its power .of production is stationary, if it be 
not falling off.”— Odessa, 1842. 


Navigation of Odessa in 1841. 
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The total values of imports and exports are obtained from the local eustom-house, 
to that of the exports 10 per cent being here added for the charges of shipment. 

Of the 174 arrivals, 40 had coals, 105 were in ballast, 23 had manufactures, 1 manu¬ 
factures and sugar, 4 wine, and 1 coffee. 

Of the 176 departures, 7 had wool and tallow, 6 wool and wheat, 6 wool, 2 wool and 
linseed, 110 wheat, 1 wheat and linseed, 1 wheat and bones, 2 seed and wheat, 2 wheat 
and peas, 3 linseed, 29 tallow, and 7 ballast. , 

* 

“The import trade at Odessa in 1842, exceeded by a trifling amount that of the 
two preceding years, in consequence of the larger quantities of olive oil and refined 
sugar introduced. Of these articles, the first is almost wholly carried into the country 
even as far as Moscow ; while the consumption of the latter is coiifined by the tariff to 
this town, though a p;yt may no doubt be smuggled out of it. I» wine there was a 
considerable falling off; and so there appears to have been likewise^in manufactures ; but 
on this head the official report may be distrusted, as precise information can hardly be 
obtained. The ships that carry out manufactured goods from British and other ports 
fWPSdessa, seldom bring them to their destination, the importers here preferring to have 
them transhipped in the Bosphorus, into the steamers which run between Constantinople 
and this place ; in order to avail themselves of certain facilities accorded in favour of 
tlfe steam navigation, for the custom-house entries, whereby some vexatious formalities 
are avoided. 

“ A new item in the return, that of opium, for the value of 25,000/., would have de¬ 
served more particular notice, were, its future introduction not arrested by a duty, which 
has come into force since the. beginning of the present year. This drug, importedfrom 
Smyrna, was sent to Moscow, destined for the caravans going to Kiakhta. The duty 
now itiposed is 40 silver roubles per pood, equal to 3s. (id. per pound English, which is 
considered as implying prohibition. 

“ The quantity of wheat exported was 6^1,664 quarters ; 200,592 quarters were for 
England, and the remainder cliielly for Genoa, Leghorn, Marseilles, and other ports of 
the Mediterranean. The purchases for British account had, in most part, been made late 
in the autumn of 18-11, though the shipments were long delayed by reason of the sus¬ 
pended navigation in the winter : those for the Mediterranean were on the other hand 
made, in great part., after the cessation of demand for England, and when prices had 
receded from 30s. and 32s. to 22s. and 20s. per quarter. The grain speculations were 
throughout unsuccessful, but those for England were nothing less than ruinous. The 
commission merchants here were however not involved in the losses, for they were in time 
to detain the wheat, and hy its resale to cover their unpaid drafts. In this manner 
many ships that came chartered,, found no cargoes, and had to participate in the dis¬ 
asters that ensued: more than twenty vessels were thus circumstanced in one concern. It 
may be observed that the prices of wheat in this place are affected much more by a demand 
from England than from other countries, for the English agent goes into the market 
with orders in hand, which are to lie hastily executed, more regard being had to time 
than to price, in consequence of the fluctuating duty in England ; whereas those engaged 
in the regular trade for the Mediterranean, purchase at leisure, and have even supplied 
the English purchasers from their own i stores, securing to themselves an immediate profit. 
A new feature in the grain trade of 1842 was the arrival here of about 5000 quarters of 
wheat from Austrian Galicia, which came downi the Dniester as far as Mayac, and thence 
to Odessa overfand. The duty on wheat brought into Russia over the land frontier is one 
rouble, paper money, per chetwert, which at the exchange of 22 roubles per pound sterling, 
is lx. 3d. per quarter; but it is generally believed that this duty will be considerably aug¬ 
mented if such importations are continued to any large amount. The excess in till 'export 
of tallow was neither caused by a more active demand, nor by an increased power of produc¬ 
tion ; for hitherto the supply has never come up to the demand, and at times, cattle and 
sheep are slaughtered in consequence of mere distress. In the present instance, the supply 
was facilitated by an accidental circumstance; the carriage of much tallow made in the 
neighbouring districts, and destined for the St. Petersburg market, having been prevented by 
the state of the roads in the late unusually mild winter, sales were therefore made to the 
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Odessa merchants, who hitherto have attempted in vain thus to extend their share in this 
trade, and who now hope that those transactions may lead henceforward to a, partial diver¬ 
sion from its long-accustomed course. Notwithstanding that the exportation of wbol has 
not fallen off, the owners of Merino sheep complain of extreme distress, arising from low 
prices and from several disadvantages natural to this country, under which it is difficult for 
these establishments lo prosper. They have, however, been signally favoured by the mild¬ 
ness of the two last winters, during which their flocks were kept upon open pasture. A 
transaction too, which took place in October, seqjns to promise a new source of profit to 
them. A sale was made by Mr. Baguer, the owner of a fine flock in the vicinity of Kertcli, 
of two thousand Merino sheep to the sultan. They were carried in five vessels to Constan¬ 
tinople, where they arrived in perfect condition, and gave great satisfaction. It is thought, 
that in Asia Minor arc united the most necessary circumstances favourable to the production 
6f fine wools; ancL if the example set by the Sultan should open the way to such under¬ 
takings, the owners lifcre will be enabled to dispose of their surplus stocks. 

“ The rates of freight fluctuated as usual in these ports, having ranged between 65s. to 
3 5s. per ton, great losses were incurred by the chartered ships, which found no cargoes, and 
which after the expiration of their ‘ hu/ days’ accepted low freights here, and had „o 
claim the differences of their original charterers in England, in most cases bankrupts, by the 
failure of grain speculations. In general and in all its branches, the trade of these ports in 
1842 was not prosperous, and 1 am sorry to add, that the prospects for the present one have 
not yet brightened.”— Odessa, March 1, 1843. 

The following is an account of the trade of the Sea of Azof for the years 1840, 
1811, and 1842, drawn up by a mercantile house at Taganrog: viz.— 

EXPORTS. '• 




1840. 


1841. 


1842. 

Wheat 

qrs. 

557,326 

'P'S. 

460,000 

qrs. 

536,200 

Linseed . 


44,328 


52,000 

>4 

52,705 

Wild rapesccd 

SI 

37,014 


40,400 . 


28,952 

Wool . . 

lbs. 

2,170,560 

lbs. 2 

665,600 fine 

lbs. 

568,000 

-ditto unwashed . 





45 

255,600 

-common 






2,465,296 

-ditto, unwashed . 






614,160 

Dry hides . 





44 

261,396 

Tallow .... 

ewt. 

8,300 

cut. 

3,200 

ewt. 

1,700 

Caviare 


(>,740 


8,750 


10,884 

Butter . . . . 

?J 

4,180 

„ * 

2,450 


4,097 

Cordage . 






5,889 

Y ufts . . . . 






4,710 

Iron 

tons 

2,890 

tons 

2,500 

tons 

3,446 


The exportation of 1842 amounting'in value to r. 10,643,000 assign ; at the exchange 
of r. 21.60 per pound sterling, 432,731/. sterling. 

M7ieat .—The last harvest was much more abundant than that of the year 1841; and 
the quality of the hard in general is considered superior, though deficient in colour, the 
grain having in a certain degree suffered by wet weather during the harvest. The Marioupol 
soft wheat or gliirea was on the contrary, very deficient both in quantity and quality ; and 
the shipments were very limited, of which none were directed to Great Britain. The prices 
which ruled during the year were from 17 to 19 roubles per chetwcrt, equal to 26s. 2d. to 
28s^8tf, per quarter, free on board at Kertcli. The same may be said of the soft wheat of 
the Line, of which only a few thousand chetwcrts have as yet been brought to market, 
which were sold at r. 13.75, equal to 21s. 9d. per quarter, on board at Kertcli. The ship¬ 
ment of hard wheat during the spring to Great Britain, consisted of purchases made in tho 
autumn of 1841, which had been stored here for want of shipping. The quantity amounted 
to about 25,000 quarters, and cost, on an average, 32s. per quarter, free onboard at Kertch. 
No other shipments to England were made later in the year. The disposable stock on the 
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spot at the end of year, amounted to about 24,000 quarters; but this has been diminished 
by the purchases of about 11,000 quarters by a Genoese house, at 15 to 16£ roubles, equal to 
24s. (M. to 26s. 2d. per quarter, free on board at Kertcli. At Rostoff there were left 
8000 quarters, and at Marioupol and Berdiansk about 35,000 quarters more, making about 
56,000 quarters disposable wheat at the end of the Season. 

Linseed .—The principal shipments ■frere made during the autumn, for the Marseilles 
market, and amounted to about 30,000 quarters ; ,thc greater part being of the produce of 
the same year, and brought from the Lints and immediate vicinity. Purchases were made 
at 25 to 26 roubles per chetwert, equal to 34s. Id. to 35s. 9d. per quarter, free on board 
at Kertch. Prices fell at the close of the navigation to r. 24, equal to 33s. 6d. per quarter, 
free on board ; and the inferior psycels to 30s. 6d., of which the whole stock now existing 
may amount to 10,000 or 12,000 quarters. During the month of November, purchases on 
contract were made of linseed from the tipper Don, of an excellei^ quality, and free of 
foreign grain and dirt, for deliveries in May and June following in Rostoff, with half and 
three-quarters of the amount payable in advance at a price equal to about 33s. 6d. per 
quart er, on board at Kertch. The supplies from the Upper Don were, till last year, sent 
tc^he St. Petersburg market; but the dealers having now found many advantages in 
sending then' seed down the river Don to Rostoff, it has opened a new channel to our 
trade, widely is likely to become very important. 

Wild Iiapeseed .—The exportation has considerably fallen off, and in all probability 
will be still less during the present year, as the production appears to diminish greatly. 

Wools .—The fine qualities have considerably increased, and they are likely to continue 
so. While the whole of the Merino wools were shipped to England, the greater part of the 
common or Donskoy was sent to Trieste, Leghorn, and Marseilles. The price of the fine 
wools ruled at about Is. 'id., and of the common from 4-i d. to 4per lb., free on board at 
Kertc*: 2 


Tallow .—Some contracts have lately been made, for delivery during winter and early in 
spring, for about 400 casks sheep tallow, which will stand, free on board at Kertch, about 
34s. per cwt. In our northern districts about 200,000 to 300,000 poods sheep tallow, could 
have been purchased^so as to have stood, on board at Kertch, at 36s. As some of the 
largest tallow-melting establishments arc in the neighbourhood of this place, it will become 
the interest of the sellers to dispose of their tallow for shipment here, rather than send it 
across the empire to the more distant market of St. Petersburg ; and we feel convinced that 
if encouragement were given, by the receipt of orders for this article, it might become a 
most important branch of our trade, since there is already a disposition shown on the part 
of the Russians, to prefer our market. 

The principal articles of importation, during the last and preceding year, were, 


1841. 


1842. 


Olive oil 

. . gallons 

81,500 

gallons 

106,700 

Greek wines . 


1,021,000 


993,400 

Champagne 

. bottles 

23,700 

bottles 

18,972 

Porter .... 


' 16,600 


44,620 

Dried fruit. 

. . cwt. 

24.400 

cwt. 

21,760 

Nuts .... 


19,600 


18,000 

Caroubes . 


41,000 


31,680 

Sugar .... 


2,200 


5,980 

Fresh lemons and oranges 



boxes 

10,952 


The number of vessels that arrived and return 
amounted to 342 sail, of which 14 were British.— 


d with cargoes, during the year 1842, 
''aqanroa, January 27., 1843. O. S. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

•J 

< 

RUSSIAN TRANSIT TRADE TO AND FROM THE BLACK SEA, AND TO AND FROM 
THE TRANS-CAUCASIAN PROVINCES. 

Southern Russia enjoyed, during the war, ^transit trade of considerable 
importance from the Danubian Principalities, Austria, &c., through Brody and 
the frontier customs’ station of Radzeviloff; or, when ^joods did not enter 
through the latter, by contraband from the entrepot at Brody, in the same 
manner as the prohibitions and high duties as to importation into Russia , t aye. 
now, and have long been, evaded most extensively and successfully, by the Jew 
of that town. The duties on transit by land into Russia were, by the ukase of 
the 5th of June, 1840, fixed at one-eighth of the import duties laid down in the 
general tariff; and on re-exportation, the remaining seven-eighths were exacted in 
order that the export from the empire might be carried into effect. This seven- 
eighths was, however, refunded, on the production of a certificate of the goods 
having been landed at the place named, on exportation. 

The transit trade was at its height in 1808, after the battle of Tilsit, and 
during the armistice between the Porte and Russia, when its legal value rose to 
10,787,320 silver roubles : exclusive of the large amount which entered clan¬ 
destinely for home consumption. The legal transit trade has nearly ceased, but 
the illicit trade for home use into Russia, by these frontiers, has greatly aug¬ 
mented, and the legal import trade for Russian consumption has nearly disap¬ 
peared, notwithstanding the numerous ukases and penalties to prevent con¬ 
traband. 

The only transit trade through the Russian' ports on the Black Sea of 
consequence, was that in common with the direct export trade to the Trans- 
Caucasian Provinces. Several ukases were promulgated regulating this 
trade. Some giving encouragement in the way of placing upon the 1st class of 
merchants, all foreigners, and Russians, who would establish houses at Odessa for 
the purpose of carrying it on. Others loading the trade with such restrictions that 
the purchasers at the fairs of Leipzic sent their goods for the Black Sea and 
Prussia through Trieste in preference to Odessa. An ukase was issued in 1831 
to regulate the Trans-Caucasian trade, in order chiefly to meet the views (ac- 
cor<Jii% %o Hagemeister), of the Russian manufacturers, who urged that foreign 
rjij"’ fn cturers enjoyed undue advantages on importing goods at Redout-Kale. 

prov*" ons of this ukase are those which chiefly regulate, or rather en- 
trammel the 'a n . . . . . , , . , 

merce of Red ns_ V aucaSian tra ^ e > an< * appears to have ruined the com- 
0 out '^.ale. It has with other ukases extended the Russian tariff, of 
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prohibitions and high duties in most respects, on every article imported into 
Mingrelia and Georgia, and has loaded, even the transit trade, with regulations 
which has driven it from Redout-Kale to Trebisond : exclusive of winch the 
expenses of landing goods at Redout-Kale from the roads has been greater 
than at Trebisond. European merchandize landed at the former was carried by 
the following route to Persia, as stated by ihe British Consul at Odessa. 

“ The distance from Redout-Kale to Kotais is about 80 miles, and the carriage thus far 
costs 50 eopecs per pood. To Tiflis it is 238 miles, and the carriage for the whole distance 
costs from 3^ to 6 paper roubles per pood, according to the season of the yew. The road 
from Tiflis to Tabriz leads by M*>unt Aksibjouk through the village of Djelaloglu ; then 
by Mount Besobdal through the district of Abaranpol, passing ney Etehmiadzin on *to 
Erivan, distant 213 miles. From Erivan to Nakchivan 100 mlfes, and from thence to 
Tabriz 108 miles more, the route leading across the Araxes at Julfa and through the 
Persian town of Marante, the whole distance between the two provincial capitals being 
"t-?\ miles. The carriage of merchandize along this road is performed by packhorses, and 
the cost from Tiflis to Tabriz is one silver rouble per pood. But at Erivan and Nakchivan 
two silver roubles were exacted as a toll, and at Julfa 20 silver eopecs more per pood for 
the passag^of the river. At Marante and Tabriz goods pay a toll of 2 silver roubles per 
pood 1 ;, besides an ad valorem duty of 2 per cent ; and the more they advance into Persia, 
the more frequent are these exactions: but the Tiflis traders have hitherto noit attempted to 
make deliveries further than at Tabriz. There is another route from Kotais by. the fort of 
Bagdat to Akalehiek, and from thence by Akhalkilaki and Gomer to Erivan, by which 
the distance between Redout-Kale and Tabriz is only 235 miles, instead of 659, as by the 
way ''f Tiflis. It is said that merchandize may be sent to Tabriz by this shorter road, 
for 3 paper roubles per pood, hut it is not equally safe in consequence of marauders from 
the Pashalic of Akalehiek. 

“ Notwithstanding the enormous expenses incidental to the routes described, large 
profits have been realized both at Tiflis and Tabriz on the Leipzic purchases; at 
times, it is said, amounting to as much as 80 per cent, and generally to 30 and 40 per 
cent, an opiuion confirmed by the eagerness with which these speculations were renewed. 
With time, and under circumstances more propitious, it may not, therefore, be too much to 
presume, that this trade might become very successful, extending its relations not 
only over a great part of the kingdom of Persia, hut even to the more distant regions of 
central Asia, and thus accomplishing, though in a wider extent and through another chan¬ 
nel, the bold schemes which ninety years ago were projected by British enterprise in the 
Caspiau. Modes more economical than those hitherto pursued might doubtless be indicated, 
as well as increasing facilities obtained, by the improvement of the inland communications 
from Redout-Kal£. When impediments wore put in the yay of the transit through Brody, 
the Armenian merchants immediately directed their merchandize from Leipzic to Trieste, 
there to be shipped off; and it is more than probable, that had the ukase of 1821 been 
prolonged, we should at this time have seen these intelligent traders making extensive pur¬ 
chases in England.” 1 

M. Hagemeister states distinctly in his work on the Commerce of the 
Black Sea, that the ukase of 1831 ruined the trade of Russia through Redout- 
Kale to PerSia. 

The 7th article of that ukase declares that ** along the Tyans-Caucasian 
coast on the Black Sea (from the mouth of the Kouban to the mouth-' oT the 
Terek), the European tariff of Russia shall be observed in all its provisions with 
a few enumerated exceptionsand by the 8th article the same Customs laws 
are established. 
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Table of Imports at Redout-Kale from Odessa in each Year, from 1824 to 1831. 


VALUE OP IMPORTS. * 


ARTICLES. 

• 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

Wine. 

£ 

• • • * 

£ 

200 

3,980 

3,074 

443 

4,888 

1,565 

83 

3,143 

* £ 

905 
8,610 
► 19,935 
911 
14,354 
6,747 
1,338 
2,417 

£ 

1,779 
4,374 
15,565 
1,418 
5,79G 
4,812 
1,924 
• 4,529 

£ 

507 
1,246 
62,761 
2,643 
G,0G7 
12,7i 1 
323 
1,296 

£ 

004 

5,670 

31,147 

4,780 

23,361 

14,747 

1,884 

4,513 

£ 

113 

3109 

921 

206 

44 

69 

856 

£ 

Refined .. 

Cotton manufacture* . 

Silk ditto. 

Woollen manufactures. 

Tea. 

Hardware, earthcHware, glass, tobacco, &c. 

• Total. 

9624 





87.006 

5318 

3281 




CHAPTER XVII. 

INTERIOR NAVIGATION OF RUSSIA. 

The great rivers, and the canalization, of Russia, open an extensive wate 
communication, during the summer, from the gulf of Fiidand and the gulf of Riga 
to the White Sea and to the Caspian,—and from the Caspian to the White 
Sea,—and also from the Black Sea to the Baltic, Caspian, and White Sea. '*(See 
the resources and products of the provinces through which these rivers flow, 
hereafter.) 

Rivers which fall into the White Sea .—The principal river,that falls into the 
White Seals the Dwina, which receives this name on being joined by the Yuga 
and Sukhona, both which take their rise in the government of Vologda. The 
Yuga becomes navigable at Nekolsk : in spring, large barks laden with corn, go 
down it into the Dwina ; but, in summer, this river is only navigable for boats. 
The Sukhona takes its rise from the lake of Kubenski, in the government of 
Vologda. The Vitchegda, a great river, flows if,to the Dwina from the east, 
and the Vaga from the west,,,and numerous other navigable streams fall into the 
Dwina in its course north to the sea. On the Dwina stands Archangel, by which 
the ancient commerce of Russia was carried on, and it is now, the same as for 
centuries back,—the principal river for the inland and foreign trade from the 
White Sea. 

The Dwina is united from Vologda with the Neva and Baltic, by the Lu- 
binski canal, the Biela lake and the Onega lake, &c. Its greatest* affluent the 
Vitchegda flows in a navigable course from the foot of the Ural mountains and 
the government of Perm down through the centre of Vologda, and this branch is 
united on the east by the Severnoi to the Kama or great branch of the Wolga. 
The Dwina has several other navigable branches. 

The Onega takes its rise near the north side of the lake Beilo, and falls 
into the lake of Voje. On passing through this lake, the Onega bears the 
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name of Wid or Swid; and receives the name of Onega, on having passed 
through the lake Latcha. It carries down deals, &c. to the port of Onega. 

The Mezen is another considerable stream which flows down from Vologda 
into the North Sea, between the town of Mezen, a plaCe^which carries on a 
coasting trade. The Patchora is another. 

Several large rivers flow through^ Asiatic Russia into the North Sea: of these 
the Obi on the east of the Ural mountains, is one of the largest. It flows with 
its branches through a great part of Tartary and Siberia into the Arctic Sea. 
This river rises near the frontiers of China. Its great branches are the Tchim, 
Tobol, and Irtsk o> Irtish: the latter rises in China, anc^flews through a vast, 
and in many parts, a fertile region, down to Omsk and Tobolsk, joins the Obi 
Jn latitude 61 deg. N.,and falls into the gulf of Obi near the Arctic circle. There 
is a clear passage during a part of summer from this gulf along the coast to the 
White Sea, and the Obi abounds with fish. This river from where it receives 
the.Irtisfi is broad and often impetuous in its course downwards, which is broken 
by ledges. Upwards in its course through more temperate latitudes its naviga¬ 
tion and that of the Irtish, Tobol, and Tchim, extend convenient means of inland 
carriage over vast regions. 

The Yenesei flows also out of China by the branch which bears its name and 
by another from China into the great lake Baikal, into and by the name of the 
Angara, through Siberia, receiving numerous large branches of which the Nijnei 
is the largest. It flows by a course of nearly 2500 miles into the Arctic Sea, 
into which it falls in latitude 70 deg. N. Numerous towns and villages arise 
along the banks of the Yenesei and its branches; among which are Irkoutsk on the 
Angara branch falling out of Lake Baikal about 30 miles below that lake. Popu¬ 
lation, including troops, about 15,000. Kraznojarsk, 500 miles on the western 
or Yenisei branch, 4000 to 5000 inhabitants. Menusinsk, Jeneiseisk, and Tu- 
rankask; the latter within two degrees of the Arctic circle. The upper part of 
this great river and its branches, is of great commercial advantage to Siberian 
and Russian trade. (See Resources and Trade of Siberia , hereafter.) 

The next great river is the Lena, which* flows from the frontiers of China and 
falls into the Arctic Sea below the little station 'of Bulouk, in latitude 71 deg. 
30 min. N., a distance following its sluggish and crooked course of about 2000 
miles. This river is generally deep and safely navigable; but of little advantage 
below Yatfltsk, the capital of eastern Siberia. 

Riven which fall into the Baltic Sea .—The Kymmene falls into the gulf of 
Finland, near Frederickstadt, taking its rise in Finland; the navigation of it is 
very tedious, though short. 

The Neva runs out of the Ladoga lake, and falls into the gulf of Finland, 
below St. Petersburg, and is of the greatest consequence to Russia, both for the 
inland and foreign trade. The waters that run from the mountains of Finland 
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and Olonetz, gather into the Onega, Ilmen, and other lakes which discharge 
themselves into the Ladoga lake; and from the latter into the Neva, wljich 
divides itself into several branches at its mouth, running through the city of St. 
Petersburg. 

The Narova falls into the gulf of Finland*, about nine miles below the city 
of Narva, deriving its source from tin? Peipus lake, and the numerous streams 
falling into the latter. 

The Pernau, which falls into the bay of Riga, by the town of Pemau, takes 
in its course the rivulets of Fellin and Fennern; aftd only becomes navigable 
thirty-five versts fror^its source. 

The Diina or Southern Dwina, has its source in the government of Tver, not 
far from that of the Wolga and Dnieper, falls into the bay of Riga, by the city of 
that name. This river takes its rise in the neighbourhood of tlte lake Seliger, in 
a bog, and is increased by many other rivers falling into it. There are some 
waterfalls in the Diina; one produced by a chalk-cliff, not far above Riga, goes 
straight across the river; the navigation of it is the most dangerous when the 
water is low, but the whole inland navigation of this river is about 620 miles long. 

The Vistula or Weichsel flows out of Lithuania and through Poland into the 
Baltic. (See Dantzic.) The Memel flows out of Russia, and discharges ab^'ve 
Memel, which sec. 

Rivers which fail into the Black Sea .—The Dnieper takes its rise in the go¬ 
vernment of Smolensk, not far from where the Wolga and Diina have their 
sources,—and passes south through the governments of Smolensk, White and 
Little Russia, Kieff, the Ukraine, and New Russia,—a length of 1500 versts, 
and at Otchakoff falls into the Black Sea. The Dnieper receives many 
rivers, which communicate with those falling into the Baltic. On this river, 
within the distance of 60 versts, there were 13 cataracts, or obstructions, in the 
centre of it; but those are now removing, and three have actually been re¬ 
moved. ^Vbove twelve governments have a communication, by water, with this 
river. On the east, the Dnieper receives the livers Sojha, Desna, Sula, Psiol, 
Vorskla, Orel, Samara, and others, ‘which pass through the governments of 
Little Russia, Koursk, and thfe Ukraine; on the west side the Beresina and 
the Pripetz; two considerable rivers, which communicate with the govern¬ 
ments of Minsk, Lithuania, and Volliynia, and promote the communication with 
governments lying east and south; connecting them with the Vistula, which 
runs down to Dantzic, with the Njernen down to Memel, and with the Diina to 
Riga; -thfrt is to say, the Baltic and Black Seas, by three different branches. 

The following is an official account of the navigation of the Dnieper, lately 
published at Odessa: (Translation.) 

“ Amongst the numerous and magnificent public works, as vast as they are useful, 
which have during the last fifteen years been commenced by Russia, few have more claim 
upon public consideration, than those (now partly completed) undertaken by that govern- 
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ment with the view to remove those obstacles which have heretofore rendered the naviga¬ 
tion of the river Dnieper exceedingly dangerous. 

4 ‘ It is well known that this river takes its rise amidst the woody regions in the centre 
of the empire, and after traversing the vast forests abounding in the government of Mobileff] 
it waters the distantly situated Steppes of New Russia, previous to discharging itself into 
the Black Sea, between Otschakoff and Kinboum below Kherson. . The importance of the 
navigation of the Dnieper will necessarily be more felt from the moment when the vast and 
fertile plains bordering the Black Sea, shall be snore thickly peopled. The inhabitants of 
the central portions of the empire, appehr to have transported, by this channel, to the ma¬ 
ritime cities of the south, all the products which may be wanting in the extensive regions of 
New Russia—more especially timber for building—iron, from the central and northern 
mines—linen, hemp, &c. * , 

“ Unfortunately, however, the navigation of this majestic river is most difficult. Rolling 
impetuously over its granite bed, the Dnieper forms, below Ekatgpflbsloff, to an extent of 
77 versts those celebrated rapids so frequently alluded to in the history of Russia. They 
arc 13 in number, and each apparently presents increased difficulties in passing them ; this 
•►/art of the river being every where encumbered with sandbanks and vast masses of detached 
rocks, amongst which the foaming waters, dashing in their rapid descent over these blocks 
of granite, find an outlet into the plains beneath. 

“ It is*true that the Cossacks ( Zaporogiem ) do not fear to trust themselves in their frail 
barks amidst these dangerous rapids: they have in fact settled upon some of the islands 
placed in that vicinity, and have there found a more secure retreat, from its difficulty of 
access; but larger and heavily laden vessels, being less easily steered, can seldom venture 
amongst such dangers. 

“ These obstacles, which nature seems to have opposed to the navigation of the Dnieper, 
have*necessarily attracted the attention of the government from the period in which the 
new cities, built on the shores of the Black Sea, grew into importance. As early as the 
reign of Catherine II. it was in contemplation to remedy these evils, and some hydraulic 
works were then executed with this intention towards the close of the last century. By 
clearing away some of the rocks, an attempt was made to clean out, if not the entire bed of 
the river, at least u sufficient portion of it, to allow the formation of a channel extensive 
enough to favour the navigation. However, it is only in the spring, when the shoals are to 
some extent covered with water, that vessels, laden, are unable, by the rapidity of the cur¬ 
rent, to pass over them : but at how much risk do they make the passage! In so level a 
country the wind frequently changes its quarter in the most sudden manner, and often in the 
midst of calm weather, it wall commence blowing violently. Such storms (happening at a 
moment, when the vessel impelled by the force of the stream, will not answer the helm) are 
quite sufficient to drive vessels out of the only navigable channel, upon rocks which are every 
where found on both sides of it.* 

“ Consequently, it has been deemed requisite to have recourse to other means in order to 
avoid these most dangerous rapids, and it was in this view, that a canal with locks (pro¬ 
jected by General Devolant), was commenced in 1799 and finished in 1808. Its object 
being to facilitate, during the period of the lovf tides, the descent of the rapid, known by 
the name of “ Neuassitetsky," the most dangerous of aM. 

“ This undertaking, however, not sufficiently answering the end proposed, a project, 
conceived upon a most extensive scale, was at length made by the direction of the Engi¬ 
neer Corps, and it was resolved immediately to put their plans intp operation in regard to 
one of these»rapids, in order to test, by experience, the strength and solidity of the pro¬ 
jected embankments. 

“ For this purpose choice was made of the rapids in the neighbourhood of the village of 
Staro-Koidaky, and the works there were completed in the year 1837*. In the midst of 
the river, whose width at this spot is about 200 sagenes, two dikes, running pardftel to each 
other, have been constructed. These dikes run out over a space of 150 sagenes, —that is, 
from the upper part of the rapid to its lowest fall, enclosing within them a canal of about 15 
sagenes broad. The bottom of this canal has been entirely freed from all the banks and 
shoals, with which it was formerly beset; the water falls rapidly, but always presents a smooth 
surface. The pilot is sure of not meeting with any obstacle in this channel, and he can 
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enter it with still greater confidence, as die large embankments on either side afford Ids 
vessel shelter from the wind. The tranquillity of the water in this canal forms a most 
striking contrast with the foam and breakers covering the surface of the river beyond the 
dikes, and occasioned by its dashing over the vast sandbanks, &c. 

“ One of these dykes, which is nearest to the right bank of the river, is entirely cased 
with huge blocks of granite ; the other is built witji stones, which have been placed upon 
each other quite in the rough state : a method of construction in itself much less expensive, 
and, as proved by experience, of much gresfter solidity and durability. .Neither the constant 
action of the current, nor the breaking up of the Jte (the effect of which is always much 
feared) has, as yet, in any way damaged this embankment, which is by no means of so ele¬ 
vated a construction as the opposite one. This defect in building the two dikes arose from 
motives of economy, it not being considered proper to encdfcnter a too great expense in the 
execution of this project, more especially as it was viewed in some measure as a great expe¬ 
riment, and as one whteh,jn all probability might ultimately fail. Siflce then this dike has 
been much heightened, and two posts raised at the principal extremity of the embankments, 
mark out, from the distance, the spot at which the pilot may safely enter this canal. 

“ Such great success having attended this vast undertaking, other works of a similw 
nature, will bo executed at various points of these rapids.” 

The Bug flows through the governments of Podolia, and New Russia, and 
falls into the Dnieper below its bar. 

The Dniester takes its rise in Austrian Galicia, beyond the Russian domi¬ 
nions, and serves as a frontier dividing the governments of Podolia, Volhynia, 
and New Russia, from Turkish Bessarabia and Moldavia, and falls into the 
Black Sea, south of Ovidipol. “t 

Rivers which fall into the Sea of Azof - The Don is the only great navigable 
river that falls into the Sea of Azof. It takes its rise in the government of 
Tula, and on the borders of Riazan, passes the governments of Tula, Riazan, 
Tamboff, Voronejc, and the country inhabited by the Don Cossacks, and fnlls 
into the Sea of Azof, after a course of about 750 miles. 

Rivers which'full into the Caspian Sea. —The Wo/ga, the most magnificent 
river in Europe, is the great artery which facilitates the eastern commerce of the 
empire, being navigable from nearly its source, in the government of Tver, near 
the Diina and the Dnieper, quite into the Caspian £ea, receiving, in its course, 
the following great rivers: the Selisharowka, Wasusa, Tverza, Mologa, Sheksna, 
Rotorost, Kostroma, Unja, d)ka, Sura, Vetluga, Kama, Samara, Sarpa, &c. 
The Kama, its largest tributary, rises in Viatka and flows through rich countries 
almost 1000 miles before joinirtg the Wolga. The Oka is the next great stream 
and traverses the provinces of Orel, Tula, Kaluga, Moscow, Riazan, Tamboff, 
Vladimir, and Nijnei-Novgorod. 

Canals. —The first of these unites the rivers Dwina and the Wofga, by the 
Kubenski canal, in the government of Vologda, and the river Suchona, which 
falls intojjhe Dwina. 

The second, or the North Canal, by the rivers Vaga and Jamza, unites 
these and the Onega, Volosta, and Mosha; and likewise unites the Dwina and the 
Wolga. 

Junction of the Baltic with the Caspian Sea. —A. canal unites the Neva 
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•with the Wolga, by the lake Ilmen and the canal of Vishney Yolotshok j this 
celebrated canal connects" the Caspian and Baltic Seas, in a navigation of 1450 
mills; vessels laden at Astrakan ascend the Wolga to Tver, and thence up 
the Tverza, where they arrive at the canal through which they pass, and then 
descend to Novgorod, thence downthe Volkhov to the Ladoga canal, and at 
Schlusselburg enter the Neva, so down »to St. Petersburg, without ever un¬ 
loading their cargoes. 

A second canal unites the Neva with the Wolga, by the Ladoga canal, and 
by the canals of Tichwin «nd Sias; the Ticliwin canal joins the Sominka 
with the Lid; this river falls in the Tschagadosha, thence injp the Mologa, which 
runs into the Wolga. The Svir canal is a continuation of that of the Ladoga, 
which unites the Volkhov with the Sii'is river, in the same way as the Ladoga 
canal unites the Neva with the Volkhov. This canal was completed in 1801, 
during which year G51 barks of different sizes passed through it. 

A third canal unites the Neva with the Wolga, by the lake Onega and the 
Mafta canal, which unites the rivers Wytegra and Kowshaga. This canal was 
also finished in 1801. The Onega canal joins the Wytegra with the river Svir. 
The Svir canal joins the rivers Svir and Sias. 

Junction of the Baltic loilh the Black Sea .—The Beresinski canal unites the 
Diina with the Dnieper, consequently the Bay of Riga with the Black Sea j this 
unction is formed by means of the river Ulla, which falls into the Diina and 
the Scrgatcha, which falls into the Beresina, a branch of the Dnieper. The 
Beloje and Beresina lakes, lying betwixt, greatly facilitate the junction. Fleets 
of large barks pass down the Diina annually; exclusive of the large rafts of 
timber and masts which float down that river; and large barks, with salt, pass 
annually out of the Dnieper into the Beresina. This canal was begun in the 
year 1797; the principal part was finished in 1801, and the remainder in 1803, 
forming a complete line of navigation betwixt Riga and the Black Sea, and cx- 
tendng the general traffic over the heart of the country. 

The Niemen is united with the Dnieper, by the Oginsky canal. Count 
Oginsky, during the last years of the Polish republic, completed this canal at 
his own expense; it joins the rivers Szczara and Jasiolda; the first falls into 
the Niemen, and the latter into the Pripetz, which runs into the Dnieper, by 
which it opens a communication with the Baltic and Black Seas. Its length is 
34 miles. Vessels have long ago passed through it betwixt Konigsberg and the 
Black Sea. The governments of Lithuania and Volhynia send their produce by 
the river Niemen ; also the provinces of Little Russia and Polish Ukraine send 
their products by this communication to Memel and Konigsberg. 

The Western Bug communicates with the Dnieper, by the King’s Canal. 
This canal was begun by order of the last king of" Poland, and was after¬ 
wards completed. The rivers Pinna and Muchawetz have been made navigable 
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near to their source; but the canal itself, which unites them, is said to be badly 
constructed, mid is carried through low and morassy places, in hopes that, 
without having sluiees, there would he water enough. The Western Bug floats 
barks of a middling size, on which the inhabitants of Podolia and Bast Galicia 
carry their produce By the Vistula, to Dantzici 

The Dima is united with the Shehsna by means of the Kubenski canal 5 the 
Sheksna, since the completion of the Maria canal, has a communication with the 
river Neva. By means of these rivers, and the Kubenski canal, a communi¬ 
cation is opened between St. Petersburg and Archangel. 

' By means of tfce lake Ilmen and the Welikoluki Can^l, vessels may pass 
from the Dnieper through the Beresinski Canal, into the Diina, down to Riga, 
or through the Welikoluki canal, into the river Lowat, the lake Ilmen, and so 
to St. Petersburg. *” 

A canal is cut from the Diina, below Riga, across a narrow point of land, 
close to the J'agel and Weissen lakes. 

The communication from the frontiers of China, by which the trade from 
thence, and that of Siberia to Russia will be stated under the head of the Rus¬ 
sian trade with China. 

The Wolga we have already described, together with its junction witfy the 
Neva, connecting the Baltic and Caspian Seas, and also the route to Siberia and 
China, all which are united by means of the canal of Vishney Volotshok. Several 
further extensive improvements of the internal navigation by the rivers and 
canalization of the empire are in progress. 

The number of barges which passed through this canal, as early as 1776, 
amounted to 2537; in 1777» to 2641; and the average number was generally 
computed at about 2550. 

Some idea may be formed of the interior increasing traffic carried on through 
this canal, by the following statement, for eleven y^ars of the last century: 



VESSELS AND FLOATS. 

4 


LADING. 



YEABS- 

Barks. 

Half 

Barks. 

One-mast 
Vessels and 
Boats. 

Fkats. 

Poods. 

Cool. 

Barrels. 

TOLI.S oa 
DUTIES. 

1787. 

m 

357 

178 

1.984 

7,032,681 

950,301 

7,579} 

roubles. 

24,689 

1788. 

ESSES 

317 

264 

2,719 

5,631,264 

1,106,866 

14,066 

24,674 

1789. 

KjQLa 

253 

249 


8,262,009 

1,418,354 

1,065,705 

6,445 

31,841 

1790. 

2,927 

339 

166 


6,735,264 

8,381,147 

14,537 

25,155 

1791. 

4,025 

305 

178 

1,485 

1,107 

1,524,706 

12,473 

33,721 

1792. 

2,553 


168 

5,709,356 

1,127,853 

12,182* 

15,696 

23,238 

30,067 

1793. 

3,488 

2,945 


179 


8,752,189 

1,211,251 

1794. 

402 

167 

1,964 

8,394,933 

1,016,736 

12,958 

25,988 

1795. 

?,119 

2,983 

375 

212 

1,562 

8,094,384 

1,022,078 

1,119,869 

5,913 

26,753 

1796. 

2(30 

218 

1,666 

7,314,360 

8,887$ 

12,239$ 

25,743 

1797•«••••• •••••• 

3,958 

382 

248 

1,676 

8,403,014 

1,618,819 

34,192 

. 

Annul •»er«gts v . .. 

35,591 

3885 

2227 

19,117 

82,712,599 

13,182,538 

122,9761 

306,066 

3,235 

353 

202 

1,738 

7,519,327 

1,198,412 

11,179 

27,824 











Many of thc^ e vessels or barks (as they are called) brought down from 100 
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to 400 tons each, and some few more, particularly to Archangel. They are 
perfectly flat-bottomed, and many of a great length j the largest fir planks lire 
selected for the purpose of building them j the timbers and crooks are generally 
selected from such trees as have roots of a proper shape. The depth of one of 
these vessels is seldom more than fdur feet, some few more; the sides are per¬ 
pendicular, and not much regard had to shape; they load them to draw from 20 
to 30 inches of water, or more, according to the season of the year, and to the 
water they expect to find in their respective navigations. Their rudder is a long 
tree, like an oar. In case of leakage, instead of a pump, they put up a rough 
cross-bar, from which# is slung, by means of a rope, a wooden scoop, with which 
they throw out the water. These vessels are rudely constructed, purposely for 
co nveying only one cargo; they cost from 100 to 300 roubles each; and when 
they arrive at Archangel, St. Petersburg, or Riga, and their cargoes are dis¬ 
charged, they are sold or broken up for firewood or other purposes, seldom 
fetchipg more than from 20 to 50 roubles. 

Although a great part of the products are brought down by water, while the 
navigation continues open, yet the great preparation for the following year’s 
business is during the previous winter; and great quantities of goods are con- 
veyedJby sledges, during this season, not only to Archangel, St. Petersburg, and 
Riga, but particularly to those parts which have not the advantage of water 
conveyance. Flax and hemp come by sledges to Narva, grain to Reval, flax 
and grain to Riga, particularly if the prices happen to be high at the time. The 
produce from all parts of the interior, which have not the advantage of water 
conveyance, is carried by sledge-ways to the nearest pristan, or place where the 
barks are built, from whence they are floated down with the current, so soon as 
the snow and ice begin to melt: they are previously loaded, to be in readiness 
to take advantage of the water when it is high. The masts and heavy timber 
are conveyed out of the forests to the nearest navigable communication, during 
the winter: at which season a great interior trade is in activity, particularly in 
the articles imported by the ships last arrived: their cargoes being carried by 
the sledge-roads to the remotest parts of the’empire. So general is this sort of 
communication, that, to and from Moscow, merchandize has been conveyed that 
distance, frequently so low as 10 copecs per pood, the ordinary rate being from 
20 to 35 copecs per pood = 15s. the lowest, the 45s. highest per ton, for a 
distance of bitween 400 and 500 miles. The cheap rate of land carriage, and 
still more reasonable rate by water, though more tedious, is very .favourable to 
the external commerce of this empire, as well as to that of the interior provinces 
with each other. 
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Number of Boats and Bafts, with the Value of their Cargoes, in paper roubles, 
which arrived at the principal Ports of Russia, with Merchandize from the Interior, in 


each Year from 1837 to 1839. 


YEARS. 

ARC 1IAN/3 EB. 

ST. PETERSBURG, j 

RIGA. 

KHERSON. 

Boats.] 

Rafts.' 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Boats. 

Raft.. 

a Value of 
Cargoes. 

Boats. 

Rafts. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Boats. 

Rafts. 

~No. 

lioc 

933 

510 

Value of 
Cargoes, 

1837 . 

1838 . 

1839 . 

No. 

1278 

1289 

13C2 

No. 

443 

23 

1235 

roubles. 

11,547,342 

9,988,941 

15,281,500 

No. 

1 17,200 
24,3.1 
22/142 

No. 

14,437 

1,387 

784 

roubles. 

148,959,402 

142,725,900 

190,974,904 

No. 

093 

1G88 

1903 

No. 

2000 

1725 

1373 

roubles. 

22.212.377 
19,407,794 

32.437.378 

No. 

250 

292 

398 

roubles. 

5,053,388 

4,038,329 

4,005,835 

• 

YEARS. 

TAGANROG. NAKHIT- 

CHliVAN, S^OSTOEF. 

ASTRACAN. « 

JUKBOURG * 

« 

REMARKS. 

* J urbourg is a town on 
the European frontier of 
Russia, whence a consi¬ 
derable amount of the pro¬ 
duce of the governmrir^ 
of Wilua and Grodno is 
exported by the Niemen 
to Prussia. 

Boats. 

Rafts. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Boats. 

Rafts. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Boats. 

Rafts. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

1837 . 

1838 . 

1839 . 

No. 

515 

f»07 

328 

No. 

(50 

01 

111 

roubles. 

0,447,501 

0,254,175 

8,353,820 

No. 
517 
403 j 
340 1 

No. 

4 

10 i 

12 1 

roubles. 

0.010,989 

0,930,939 

0,238,877 

No. 
482 
48| : 

400 1 

No. 

1420 

478 

003 

roubles. 

5,308,077 

4,702,147 

7,300,719 
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Number of Boats and Rafts, with the Value of their Cargoes, in paper roubles; which 
arrived at and departed from Places on the Ri vers and Canals in the several Basins of 
that Empire, in each Year from 1837 to 1839. 


YEARS. 

BASIN OF THE DWINA (NORTHERN).* j 

BASIN OF THE NEVA.t 

ARRIVED. 

D X r A It T F. D. 

ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. 

Boats. 

Rafts. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Boats. 

Rafts. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Boats. 

Rafts. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Boats. 

Rafts. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

1837 . 

1838 . 

1839 . 

No. 

3158 

1567 

1857 

No. 

1451 

1832 

3893 

roubles. 

14,043,093 

11,003,382 
17.2M.Mo 

No. 

1439 
1409 
1420 

No. 

0 
169 
300 ! 

roubles. 

15.032,700 

1 12,783,071 

I 20,147.759 

No. 
21,812. 
29,212 j 
| 27,311 

No. 

14,410 

1,507 
892 

■ 

No. 

19,122 

27,561 

27.779 

No. 

2903 

5230 

8709 

roubles. 

159,773,915 

173,223,373 

212,688,783 

YEARS. 

BASIN OF THE NAROVA. 

BASIN OF THE DWINA (WF,STERN).t 

ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. 

, 

ARRIVE I). 

DEPARTED. 

Boats. 

Ilafts. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

| Boats. 

Rafts. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Boats.; 

?Rafts. 

Value of 
Curgoes. 

Boats. 

Rafts. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

1837 . 

1838 . 

1830 . 

No. 

5C3 

807 

397 

No. 

1030 

254 

581 

roubles. 

974,491 

2,099,290 

971,187 

No. 

'285 

330 

335 

No. 

roubles. 

592,711 

930,375 

047,741 


No. 

2072 

1779 

1480 

roubles. 
23,554,179 
20,381,395 
33,790,913 

No. 

2072 

2586 

2952 

No. 

5898 

5363 

4555 

roubles. 

28,743,851 

24,004,353 

37,660,276 

YEARS. 

BASIN OF THE NIEMEN. § 

THE B0BR.II 

ARRIVED. 

D E P A R T E I). 

ARRIVED. 

DIPABTID. 

Boats 

Rafts. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Boats. 

Rafts. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Boats- 

Rafts. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

’ 

Boats. 

t 

Raft». 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

1837 . 

1838 . 

1839 . 

-%. 

No. 

648 

058 

680 

No. 
2,823 
id ,857 
2,167 

roubles. 

7,284,177 

6,427,603 

8,410,029 

No. 

597 

098 

773 

No. 

3,434 

1,707 

1.717 

roubles. 

8,908,506 

4,760,051 

7,092.777 

No. 

37 

71 

No. 

roubles. 

64,000 

279,894 

mm 

I 

roubles. 

24,000 

52,600 


(continued) 

* Including the Dwina, its tributaries, and the canals which connect it with the Neva and Wolga. 

t Including the Neva, the Lakes of Ladoga and Onega, and the three lines of canal which connect them with the 
tributaries of the Volga. • 

X Including the River and canal of Berezina. A large portion, however, of the timber which ia felled on the 
banks of the Bererina is carried down by the Dnieper to Kherson. 

$ Including the Canal of Ogiusky. The arrivals include the exports to Prussia from Jurbonrg. 

|| The Bobr falls into the Narova in Poland ; it is not connected with any of the art at lines of internal navigation 
in Russia. 
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• 

YEARS. 

BASIN OP THE RIVER8 IN VOLHYNIA.* 

BASIN OF THE DNIEPER. 

ARR1IKD. 

DEPARTED. 

ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. 

Boats. 

Rafts. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Boats. 

Rafts. 

Value of 
t Cargoes. 

Boats. 

Rafts. 

Value of 
Cargoes. • 

I/ 

Rafts. 

V alue of 
Cargoes. 

; • • 

HI 

No. 

280 

343 

204 

No. 

147 

89 

130 

roubles. 

1,403,279 

1,178,047 

1,553,129 

No. 

3G0 

218 

269 

No. 

2,182 

1,894 

2,548 

roubles. 

2,380,590 
1*734,481 i 
2,931,249 i 

No. 

* 784 

807 

1,048 

No. 

1,949 

1,713 

1,458 

roubles. 

10,223,334 
8,1 GO,332 
8,583,818 

No. 

1,289 
1,247 
1,317 

No. 

1,761 

1,034 

1,132 

roubles. 
13,650,803 
13,447,1G9 
13,730,728 

YEARS. 

BASIN OF THE DNIESTER. 

BASIN OF THE DON. 

ARRIVED. 

» 

DEPARTED. 

ARRIVED. ' 

DEPARTED. 

V 

Boats. 

Rafts J 

Val Jc of 
Cargoes. 

Boats. 

Rafts. 

Value of 
CargueB. 

Boats. J Rafts. 

Value ffl*" 
Cargoes. 

Boats. 

Rafts. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

■J-H3T. 

1839. 

No. 

4 

7 

35 

No. 

19 | 
00 ; 
69 

roubles. 

53,420 

54,138 

70,475 

No. 

34 

18 

53 

No. 

84 

119 
505 | 

roubles. 

231,092 

138,024 

309,391 

No. 

009 

018 

1 403 | 

No. 
307 
345 1 
230 | 

roubles. 

7,300,023 

8,701,090 

10,203,221 

No. 
505 
509 
488 | 

No. 
242 
258 
310 | 

roubles. 

0,222,925 

8,333,864 

10,321,222 

YEARS - . 

BASIN OF THIS VO LG A. f 

a .. _ 

TOTA L. 

ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. 

ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. 



mu 



mil 

jjjBJj 


Value of 
Cargoes. 

Boats. 

Rafts. 

Value ot 
Cargoes. 

1637. 

1838 _ 

1839 -... 

No. 

11,190 

13,275 

12,079 

No. 

072 

3020 

6548 

roubles. 

200,828,155 

203,305,083 

194,496,860 

No. 

21,444 

27,559 

24,755 

No. 

2023 

4408 

4579 

roubles. 
373,365,419 
383,529,711 
432,200,050 

No. 

38,690 

49,218 

46,850 

No. 

20,829 

11,902 

17,469 

roubles. 

490,505,940 

402,934,003 

538,921,730 

No. 

52,583 

03,151 

00,277 

No. 

18,174 

20,293 

24,421 

roubles. 

G 18,990,306 
625,873,460 
737,814,276 


• This basin includes the Pripiat, which flows into the Dnieper, and its numerous tributaries, connected, on the 
one hand, by the Ogiusky canal with the basin of the Niemen, and, on the other, by the Muchawiec canal with the 
Boug and Vistula. 

t Embracing the whole course of the Volga and all its tributaries, with the secondary basin of the Kama, which 
rises in the Ural Mountains upd that of the Oka, which includes the central provinces surrounding Moscow. 

ROADS IN RUSSIA. 

The road from St. Petersburg to Moscow is one of the broadest and best in 
Europe; and many of the port roads are tolerably well made and repaired. The 
cross-roads are in a very broken condition. 

Extracts .—“ The Russian government lias at last decreed the construction of a rail¬ 
road from St. Petersburg to Moscow, and from which it is expected that branches will 
be extended to Nijnei on the Volga. , 

“ The opening of tills new and expeditious channel of intercourse between the greatest 
emporium of the North and the vast inland provinces which furnish the staple commodi¬ 
ties required for foreign markets, and absorb large quantities of the articles imported for 
local consumption, must necessarily lead to a modification of the means through which 
these supplies have been hitherto procured and furnished by the foreign merchants. 

“ Whether the projected railroad will yield to the shareholders any profit beyond the 
moderate interest guaranteed by government on the vested capital, is not very clear; but 
there can be no aoubt that the new means of communication will render Iver and Rybinsk 
tho chief entrepots for the surplus produce of Great Russia, and of the provinces that 
border on the Volga or its affluents, even from the Caspian Sea, since from either of these 
repositories the goods required for exportation could be regularly conveyed by the‘Rain to 
St. Petersburg, without interruption from the seasons; thus enabling the merchants re¬ 
siding at this port to prepare cargoes during the winter, and commence the shipments at 
the first thawing of the Neva, instead of losing, as they now do, nearly two of the six 
navigable months in waiting for the arrival of their earliest supplies by the canals.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

TRADE OF RUSSIA WITH ^PERSIA, KHIVA, AMD BOKHARA. 

• 

The trade of Russia with Persia appears to have greatly diminished by 
Redout-Kale, and it does not appear to have increased by way of Erzeroum. 
The chief part of the trade between Russia and Persia seems to follow the route 
by Astrakan and 3?b*Caspian, and it is conducted by the Armenians of Tifflis 
and Karabagh, in Georgia. 

In 1833 the value of Russian imports into Persia, amounted, according ir 
Hagemeister to 2,960,000 paper roubles, and the imports of silk and other 
articles from Persia, amounted to 7,419,000 paper roubles. The principal mart 
for European goods is Tabriz, which has become the most commercial town in 
Persia. Its bazaars, caravansaries, and the beauty of its situation amidst forests 
of orange and other fruit trees, have long rendered, at a former period, Tabriz 
one of the most populous cities of the East. For a long period its population 
was stated to have amounted to 500,000 of inhabitants. It declined to lerfs than 
40,000. It appears, from various accounts, that it has for some years been im¬ 
proving in trqdc and prosperity; and in 1840 the value of European goods sold 
at its bazaars was estimated at nearly 1,400,000/. sterling. * The value of Rus¬ 
sian manufactures, by way of the Wolga and the Caspian, and through the 
frontiers across the river Arax, amounted to 360,000/. ; and consisted of cotton 
manufactures of all colours, linens, silks , manufactures of Russia, or of the 
Trans-Caucasian provinces; light woollen cloths, to suit the Persian usage, and of 
green, ■pearl-gray, chestnut, red, and bright blue colours ; silver and gold thread 
and lace, or fringes, mirrors, glasswares, porcelain, and earthenware ; iron (to 
considerable value), wrought copper, distilled spirits, and sulphur. 

The value of British, French, German, and Belgian manufactures, sold the 
same year, was declared to be about 1,000,000/. sterling, or 25,000,000 of francs, 
of which the value of French fabrics was estimated at 600,000 francs, or nearly a 
sixth of the whole importation. The Turkish goods imported into Tabriz were 
valued at about 40,000/. sterling, consisting chiefly of Brussa silks, cloths of 
silk and cotton threads mixed; embroidered cloth, slippers, varnished leathers 
and gold and»silver thread. 

Tfffe chief quantity of all the imports consisted of cotton cloths ; especially 
those called Persians, of the kind formerly manufactured in Schiras and Ispahan, 
and now skilfully imitated in Germany and England. Saxony woollen cloths are 
those which have succeeded best in Persia ; and those of Russia are now said, 
but we doubt this, to be successfully competing with those of Saxony. (See 
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Russian Fairs and Manufactures, hereafter.) French woollen cloths now find 
their way to Persia, and are more approved of than those of England. The fairs 
of Leipzic and Hamburg supply a great part of thesilks used in Persia : cut¬ 
lery and hardwares are chiefly supplied by England. Russian porcelain and 
earthenware, though inferior, are ithported so cheaply, that they supplant others 
in the Persian market. This arises from tlfe cheap transport by the Wolga and 
Caspian. Nearly all the trade of Tabriz is carried on by the agency of the 
Armenian merchants, who resort to the fairs of Leipzic, Hamburg, and Nijnei- 
Novgorod. English, Austriah, and Greek houses, established at Constantinople, 
have agents at Tabr’z. ' 

In comparison with the trade of Tabriz, that of Teheran and Ispahan is of 
no importance, and carried on solely by the small Armenian and Persian dealers, 
who resort to the former from the two latter towns. Notwithstanding the de¬ 
cline of Sc/riras, it is almost the only town in Persia which has any manufac¬ 
turing inefustry. Peltries are dressed and prepared, in the manner of those of 
Bokhara, for pelisses, caps, &c.: woollen, silk, and cotton cloths, carpets, sword- 
blades, &c., are also made at Schiras. Its wares, always celebrated, are still of 
good quality. The intercourse and trade between Schiras and Bender-Bushire 
emp^py about 2000 mules, and bring back to the former, spices, indigo, sugar, 
firearms, Indian goods, &c. 

Trade of Russia with Kjiiva and Bokhara. —This trade appears to be 
growing into importance, chiefly from Nijnei-Novgorod, and thrdugh the town 
of Orenburg on the river Ural. (See Fairs of, hereafter.) This town is ad¬ 
mirably situated for trade with the Ivirghises, and with Khiva and Bokhara; 
although a part of the Russian trade with the countries east of the Caspian, is 
carried on from Astrakan across that sea, and to some extent through Persia. 
Orenburg, which has a population estimated at 19,000 inhabitants, is situated on 
the north bank of the Ural. < This long tortuous river, with the mountain range 
of the same name, forms a boundary between European Russia and Asia. It is 
shallow and of little advantage for navigable purposes, but it abounds with fish. 
The town of Orenburg is regularly built and fortified. The trade of the town is 
chiefly carried on at bazaars, on the south or Asiatic side of the river. 

In 1833 there arrived, according to Schnitzler, 14 caravans of 2547 camels, 
exclusive of horses; and 13 caravans of 4769 camels and 264 horses departed 
laden with jgoods, for various parts of Asia, chiefly for the country of the 
Kirghises, for Khiva, and for Bokhara. 

The Khanat of Khiva , which now comprises a vast region along the*Caspian } 
from Persia, north to the Kirghis Tartar country, and east to the Oxus and the 
lake Ural, has only, according to Burnes, a population not exceeding 200,000 
inhabitants. He describes them as organized bandits and, according to other 
authors, they are not generally better than predatory savages. It is agricultural 
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where the ground is sufficiently fertile for cultivation. There are few horned cattle j 
sheep, goats, and horses, are numerous; and all these are used as, and considered 
the chief food of the inhabitants- There are few manufactories except some 
coarse cottons and silk stuffs made by the women. Camels are chiefly used as 
beasts of burden,—and caravans of these proceed annually for Russian merchan¬ 
dize to Orenburg, Astrakan, and Kafhghan on the cast coast of the Caspian, and 
others go south to Kaboul and Persia. This trade is conducted by the Turko¬ 
mans, Khivans, and Persians. The Khan, who is chief of the Uzbecks or domi¬ 
nant races, levies duties on goods entering or passing through the Khanat; and 
especially at the ports or landing-places of Mangasluk, a,nd Karaghan, where 
boats with goods arrive from Astrakan. The capital of Khiva is a town of mud 
huts, with three stone mosques, and a mud palace. Its chief trade is in slaves, 
of whom there are about 40,000 in the Khanat, and it is said there are many 
captured Russians who are slaves in Khiva. 

The Khannl of Khokan, bounds closely on Russia. This mountainous region 
produces silk and cotton, and various grains: coals and iron abound. Agricul¬ 
ture, pasturage, and rearing silkworms, and mounting cottons, and embroidered 
silks. Russian goods find their way to a considerable amount to Khokan the 
capital. It is said that this town has a population of 150,000. It is like Khiva 
built of mud, with the exception of three stone bazaars. Russian caravans 
from the Siberian towns of Semipolatinsk on the banks of the Irtish and from 
Petropavslok on the Icliim, are said to pass also through Khokan to the fron¬ 
tiers of China with Russian merchandize. Mussulmans pay a duty of per cent 
on goods imported, and other importers 5 per cent. 

The Khanat of Bokhara, or the country of the Uzbec Tartars, comprises 
about 230,000 square miles of Central Asia, and Burnes estimates its population 
at 1,000,000 of inhabitants. Other authorities estimate the Uzbecs alone at 
1,500,000, and the other races at nearly 1,000,000. Many portions of this 
region is remarkably fertile, and agriculture is the principal source of occupa¬ 
tion and subsistence. Wheat, barley, rice, maize, beans, melons, are all grown 
with several other kinds of grain, tegetables and fruits, sheep and goats: the 
latter yield the fine hair or wbol scarcely inferior to cashmere,-—the former the 
jet black woolly skins used for Persian caps, &c. About 200,000 skins are an¬ 
nually exported; mutton is the chief animal food. Horses and oxen are reared, 
the flesh of the latter is only eaten by the poor. The manufacturing industry 
is unimportant; some embroidery, silk stuffs, shagreen, sabres, firearms, and 
articles qf various metals, and leather, are among the limited quantity of frabrics 
made. 

The capital, Bokhara, is described by Burnes as a town containing 150,000 
inhabitants. It has massive buildings, 360 mosques, 300 schools, the khan’s 
palace or rather fortress ; houses built of bricks dried in the sun; very narrow and 
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dirty streets; lofty arched bazaars in which the different trades have their distinc 
sections and ponds and fountains for the supply of water. The slave and gene 
markets are open only twice a week, all others are open daily. Fruits and jellies 
of all kinds abound in the market, and plenty of ice is to.be had during the 
hottest weather. Tea is the favourite beverage. There are numerous large 
baths. This mart, which is to Central Africa the great entrepot, is described as 
presenting unceasing activity and noise. The caravans from and to Russia, 
travel by the following routes: viz.—by the route of Khiva, to the shores of 
and across the Caspian, from’and to Astrakan; by the route to and from Oren¬ 
burg by land in 60 days, through Orghenje in Khiva; to-ei/d from Troidska in 
Tobolsk by the route east of the lake Aral in 49 days; and to and from Petro- 
pavslok in 90 days. Of the whole number, 2000, which leave India annually, 
about 1000 camels, reach Bokhara with oriental goods; the remaining 1000 stop 

in Affghanistan, Caboul, or diverge west into Persia. . “ 

• . 

The following account of the trade with Khiva and Bokhara, written at Oren¬ 
burg, 27th July, 1841, has been translated at St. Petersburg from the Russian: 

“ When taking leave of you at St. Petersburg on the 9th of June last, I engaged to 
inform you of the progress ot' our Asiatie trade through the Kirghise Steppes. 

“^¥e arrived at Orenburg on the 3d of July, after a fatiguing journey, owing to the 
immense quantity of dust, and the oppressive heat, which ranged from 28 to 30 degrees in 
the shade. I do not remember so hot a summer in Orenburg, though I have resorted to 
the province for many years. 

“ You know that having traded for many years with the Asiatics at Orenburg and other 
frontier places bordering on the Kirghise Steppes, l have always wished and intended to 
deal with them directly in their own countries, but not before now have 1 l"^n able to carry 
my intentions into effect. 

“ In the months of October and November, 1840, I sent goods under charge of my 

Prikashgiks (agents) into the neighbouring states of Asia, namely, my nephew, V- 

G-, with a Petropavlos/i burgher to Tashkent!. A Rostoff merchant's son from 

Orenburg to Bokhara , and a Rostoff burgher from Orenburg to Khiva. In this last 

venture I had a partner in M. I)-, a merchant of Orenburg, who on his part sent 

a Rostoff merchant, T— - O-. 

“ Our caravans were little more than fifty days in reaching Khiva and Bokhara, and 
from Petropavlosk to Tashkent!, they were two months in reaching their destination. 

“The return journey to Russia, in the spring,, was better and sooner accomplished, the 
difference in the time being from ten to fifteen flays. The present first caravan, of 2000. 
camels from Tashkenti to Peiropavlosk, arrived on the 1st of June ; the second, of 1500 
camels, is just come up to the exchange yard of this place ; the summer caravan from 
Bokhara we are still expecting, but it is doubtful whether it will arrive in time for the fair 
of Nijnei-Novgorod, owing to the excessive heats which it has to encounter. 

“ In their Journeys our caravans did not suffer from any extraordinary wants, nor were 
they attacked by robbers. No losses whatever were sustained in any of the three places 
they went to. The people performed the journey well, and were all in perfect health. In 
sending my agent to Khiva, I was apprehensive of Iris fate, owing to the ill stui'e of his 
health, but quite the contrary has happened ; on Iris return I perceived that the six months’ 
trip had made such an improvement in him, that I think a year’s residence at the Mineral 
Springs could not have done more for his advantage. 

“ Great good-will was shown in the reception of our Russians by the people of Khiva, so 
recently our enemies. They cleared our goods without the least delay, and levied only the 
same duty as is paid by their own countrymen, namely, 1 ducat on every 40, equal to 2^ 
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per cent. At Tashkend they were not quite bo liberal ; they levied 1 ducat on 20, or 5 per 
cent. But the Bokheu'ians, with whom we arlP the most acquainted, whom wo meet in 
both our capitals, atw of whom many reside at Kazan, while others frequent the fair of 
Nijnei Novgorod. These Bokharians treated the Russians without the slightest consi¬ 
deration, and even with, imposition. 1st. They did not examine our goods for 20 days, in 
consequence of whichMelay wc lost the best time fqr trading. 2d. They levied 1 ducat on 
10, or 10 per cent. Here vre do not treat them in the same manner. Even when I was 
last at St. Petersburg, as you will remember, I met on the exchange a merchant of Bokhara, 
a Jew; he bought goods there from our first traders, and they associated with him per¬ 
sonally with every possible urbanity. 

“ I cannot say that I have derived any great profits from the present caravan. It is not 
in Europe alone that trade has lost its energy : in the Aliatic countries it is also very dull, 
atid there is a great falling off in the prices of Rum an articles. Nevertheless I obtained in 
Bokhara and Tashlibhi, for merchandize, 6500 ducats in cash, oi*in our money 100,000 
roubles. In Khiva the trade 'was more advantageous, but then at that place there is not 
room for establishing an extensive trade ; however, daily opportunities offer for sending goods 
to Bokhara. In Bokhara itself, on the bazaar, there is a perpetual fair, and a weekly' 
arrival of caravans from different places in the east; from Persia, Caboul, Cashmere, Cas- 
tigau, Coukav., Samarcand, and Sharishan. On these interminable bazaars one can always, 
by a small reduction of price, sell goods to a large amount for ready money. 1 r 

“ Notwithstanding the small failures in this first attempt, the errors in regard to assort¬ 
ment of goods, as well as other misapprehensions, we have not cooled towards this trade, 
and I again send merchandize to Khiva and Bokhara by Russian agents. Thanks to the 
vigilance of our fostering government, the intercourse has become less dangerous and less 
exposed to extortion from the Asiatics than it formerly was; and I am satisfied that even 
the Bokhariam will prove more condescending on our second visit than they showed ^hem- 
selves on our first appearance among them. 

“ For my own part, my occupation being that of attending fairs and having frequent 
intercourse with the Asiatics, I am accustomed to travelling, not afraid of fatigue, and well 
acquainted with the Asiatic trade. You know that I have now gone for 40 years to Oren¬ 
burg, and for about 20 that I have had annual dealings with the Mussulman traders of this 
place. 

“ Much labour and trouble have been undergone, and much ground has been gone over 
during that time. I used to be in Moscow in the spring ; in June I proceeded from 
Rostoff to Ouratsk, from thence to Gourieff, on the shores of the Caspian, and I then went 
to the Kalmouk, Olorses of the Bukirf Orde. over the steppe, on horseback, and sometimes 
on acamel. I go without fail every year to the fair of Makarieff- —from thence, if there he 
time, I return to Rostoff, if not, I go again to Orenburg, and after finishing there my 
business with the Asiatics, in October or November 1 proceed to Froitsk, sometimes even to 
Petropavlosk, and finally, towards Christmas, I am always at home in Rostoff. Such is our 
life. At present, of course, I cannot go myself to Khiva, however desirous I may he of 
doing so. Every thing has its time. Till now, actuated by my anient wishes, I have 
spared no trouble or pains to ascertain now far Russian caravans could journey to Khiva 
and Bokhara, and in that respect I have attained my object. Last year I witnessed such 
a departure, and you may judge of my delight on the occasion, from the fact that, on start¬ 
ing my goods from Khiva, I seized the reins of the first camel and led it out myself from 
the Exchange yard into the steppe. I assure you that my eyes were filled with tears of 
joy. I regret that I could not arrive in time for the second gratification, when 72 camels, 
loaded with merchandize for me, arrived from Bokhara, and entered directly the Exchange 
yard. I anticipate that pleasure now, on the arrival of the second caravan from Bokhara 
and Khiza. I then hope to justify my opinions in regard to this trade, and to answer the 
criticisms of my friends, who have often said to me, that being single-handed, I gave myself 
a vast deal of trouble in pursuit of an impossibility. Already have my anticipations been 
realized, and I am convinced that the undertaking will prove still more advantageous to 
the honour and profit of our great mother-country. 

“ (Signed) T- P-” 
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Statement of the Trade carried on by Caravans between Russia and Ipdepem 
Tartary, in tHtr Years 1830 and 1831. 



Statement of the Quantities and Value of Merchandize imported into, and exported froi 
Russia, to and from Countries in Asia, iu the Year 1835. 


IHFORTS. 

DESCRIPTION. 


Bok- 1 

Task- 

Knk- | 

China. 

ltara. 

kcnd. 

hunt/ 


Sugar and Gandy. 235 14,000 

Tea. 

Fruits. 2,162 6,576 616 

Cotton, raw. 337 252 6,731 

-yarn. 182 3,717 5,16'J 

Silk ( raw. 47,032 

Leather. 272 868 2 

Cotton manufactures. 10,828 152,203 12,463 

Silk, ditto. 2,803 2,536 527 

Woollen ditto. 580 8,805 27 

Cattle. 2,231 #,705 

Furs. 5,003 4,534 4,032 

Miscellaneous .. 11,840 27,437 110 


#,705 

4,534 4,032 


Total value... 





EXPORTS. 

DESCRIPTION. 


Grain. 5,524 

Iron. 353 

Copper. 

Russia leather. 

Hides, tanned. 12,204 

-raw. . . 1,330 

Colours... 54 

Manufactures, cotton. 1,612 

-linen. 604 

-silk. 1,052 

Cloth, Russian. 121 

—— foreign. 

-Polish, ditto. 

Hardware. 1,039 

Horses... 12 

Furs. 827 

Coral, chiefly in transit. 13,086 

Miscellaneous. 


Total value •..., 
Ditto, in transit.. 



41,154 

15,800 

Kok- 

hant. 

Kir- 

ghi.se. 

£ 

£ 

4 

18,874 

725 

820 

333 

462 

5,445 

26,535 

106 

43G 

18 

17 

665 

2,651 

21,303 

78,647 

225 

860 

636 

2,632 

1,794 

8,420 

1*084 

6,597 

20 

2,061 

• 742 

2,218 

531 

845 

2,804 

29,074 



67,314 j 769,299 
.. I 44,304 


VOL. II. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

RUSSIAN TRADE 0VKRLAND,W1TH CHINA. 

This trade is carried on by land on the backs of beasts of burden, and also 
by the more tedious course of inland navigation. It is of far more ancient date 
than is generally known. The caravans which have long passed from Russia to 
Bokhara, have diverged to China, as well as by Caboiil to India; and others have 
and do proceed by Samarkand, and by Khokan, to the frontiers of Thibet The 
more important caravans which carry on the trade between Russia and China 
rose to importance, after the conquests of Ghengis-Khan and Tamerlane. Euro¬ 
pean nations were so well acquainted with this overland trade before the passage 
round the Cape of Good Hope was discovered by the Portuguese, that Russians 
or Moscovites were employed between the ports of the Baltic and China) to bring 
the products of the latter to the ports of the former for the use of Western 
Europe. The protection of this extensive traffic was beyond the power of the 
Tzars until secured by the conquests of Ivan Vasillievitch, and afterwards by the 
genius of Peter the Great. The vast distance, from 5000 to 6000 miles ^be¬ 
tween the capitals of Russia and China (Moscow and Pekin), gave rise to the 
establishment of regular caravans: the only safe way of traversing these ex¬ 
tensive regions. The number of Russians accompanying each of these caravans 
was limited to 200 persons, and during their short stay at Pekin they were con¬ 
fined within the walls of a special caravansary, and only allowed to traffic with a 
few licensed or privileged merchants, probably much in the same way as the trans¬ 
actions with the Hong merchants at Canton. This intercourse, and the jealousy 
afterwards of the Tartar government in China, led to the prohibition of foreigners 
to trade to Pekin, or to pass over the Chinese territory. After long negotiations 
an arrangement was definitively settled for continuing the trade between Russia 
and China, and of maintaining a Russian college at Pekin. 

By treaty, in 1728, two places were selected, Kiakta in Russia, close to 
the Chinese frontier, and the villages of Mai-Mat-tchin (place of trade), in China, 
near the Russian frontier, for entrepots for the exchange of the commodities of 
the respective countries. Kiakta is situated in latitude 50 deg. 21 min. N., and 
longitude 106 deg. 29 min. E., on a tributary stream, falling into the Selenga, and 
communicating with the lake Baikal, Irkoustk, and the river Angara, a branch of 
the great*river Yenisei. Kiakta is said to be within cannon-shot distance of the 
Chinese boundary, and Mai-Mat-tchin, at about the same distance from the 
Russian frontier. The population of the former is about 5000. The December 
fair brings great activity to this place, and an average quantity of from 60,000 to 
65,000 chests of tea, or from 4,200,000 to 4,600,000 lbs. 
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The Russians carry to this fair Siberian and American furs s dressed sheep 
and lamb skins; woollen manufactures of various kinds, required for the 
coffl winter climate of Northern China; coarse linens, leather, cattle, specie, &c., 
to exchange for the raw and manufactured silk, porcelain, rhubarb, sugarcandy, 
musk, and especially the tea of China. Klaproth considers that the value of 
this trade has been exaggerated. An official account published in 1831, de¬ 
clares the value of manufactured goods exported to China by way of Kiakta, to 
amount to 4,500,000 paper roubles; and the imports from China, to 7,000,000 
paper roubles. The great increase of the trade with 'China since that year, we 
have stated in the preceding tables of the general import and export trade of 
Russia. The course of this trade about the middle of tluTlast century is described 
in the extracts we have taken from Postlethwaite’s translation and edition of 
Savary’s Commercial Dictionary. Mr. Oddy, in 1804, says, the communication 
from the frontiers of China “ commences by the river Selenga, from the fron¬ 
tiers of China to the Baikal lake ; from thence by the Angara into the Yenisei 
river as far down as the town of Yenisei: then the merchandize is unladen and 
carried over a short track of land, and embarked on the river Ket, and thence 
down to the Obi; from which up the Irtish, the Tobol, and thence overland to the 
Tchussovia, upon which river it is embarked again and falls into the Kama, and 
by the Kama to the great river Wolga, and thence up the Wolga to Moscow, &c.” 
This route is nearly the present course, except when tea and other articles are 
carried by land which though more expensive, is done in about a year, or in 
about one-third’the time by water. The tea which is so highly reputed in its 
quality, on the ground of its passing over land, is still carried chiefly by water. 
First from Kiakta by land to Tomsk on the Irtish, a distance of more than 1000 
miles: thence by water down the Obi, to its confluence with the Irtish; and 
then up the latter, and its branch the Tobol, and a river falling into the latter to 
Tyoumene, or Tourmine; t where it is landed and carried overland to Perm. It 
is then carried in boats down the Kama to its junction with the Wolga, and up 
this river to the city of Nijnei-Novgorod, at tile fair of which tea is sold for 
distribution and consumption in European Russia. Of the 60,000 to 80,000 
chests annually bought at Kiakta, 20,000 to 30,000 chests are said to be carried 
from Siberia in winter on sledges to Moscow and other places in Russian 
Europe. 

The export trade, from Russia to China, is conducted by the same tedious 
routes. In the general tables of the import and export trade of Russia we have 
given a view of the progress of this trade. How far British trade by sea with China 
can compete profitably with that of Russia, by the long tedious routes above de¬ 
scribed, must depend upon the arrangements we make with China. Russia has 
had at Pekin, since 1728, a convent or college for educating Russians, who go 
there and leave the place by rotation when instructed. In this respect, and in 
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the intercourse which Russia has by Kiakta, and now by other points with 
China, the former has great political and intelligent advantage over the latter. 
Add to which, a great moral superiority with the Chinese government over the 
English, from the circumstance of Russia never having, as far as we can learn, 
unless to a small extent lately, been engaged ifl the degrading trade in opium, 
and from Chinese blood not having been shed by the Russians. The advan¬ 
tages of capital, transport, and daring enterprise, the English possess in a far 
greater degree than Russia, and it is in our own power, and it must be the 
earnest desire of every good man and Christian, to promote that intercourse only 
with China, which will establish moral respect among the Chinese for British 
honour and justice, and which alone will secure to the British nation permanent 
and profitable commercial relations with the great population of that empire. 

The export of Russian woollen and cotton manufactures to China increased 
greatly during the late hostilities between the English and Chinese. 

Although Russia, twenty years ago, could not, in all her factories, 'produce 
sufficient cloth for the use of the army, she, at the present time, not only fur¬ 
nishes an abundant supply for this purpose, but also manufactures considerable 
quantities of fine cloths which are exported to the markets of Central Asia and 
China. The cost of manufacturing cloths and the consequent price, is, however, 
much higher in Russia than in England, France, Belgium, and Saxony. 

The following table shows the quantities of woollen cloth exported to Central 
Asia, during the undermentioned period: 


YEARS. 



1833 

... 

3,012 

»* 

46 

2,798 

1834 

... 

0,831 

S* 

107 

594 

1835 

... 

1,192 

»* 

215 

10,126 , 


1830 ' 

500 

... 

»» 

... 

11,941 

1837 

5,073 

20,821 

»* 

300 

1,306 

1838 

4,352 

21,513 

„ 

216 

400 

1839 

11,171 

18,405 

>» 

354 

... 

1840 

810 

13,019 

*» 

141 

43 

1841 

333 

14,351 

»* 

». . 

312 




21.8G8 arshines, 

pieces. 

]. r i,141 arshines, 

pieces. 

12,784 arshines. 

... pieces. 

25,000 arshines. 

... pieces. 

30,548 arshines, 

pieces. 

19,013 arshines, 

pieces. 

14,579 arshines. 

... pieces. 

52,293 arshines 

. . * pieces. 

79,017 arshines. 

... pieces. 


The following is an extract from a letter dated Macao, 17th December, 1842. 
“ Ever since we have had a footing in the north, I have been trying to get some infor¬ 
mation regarding the woollen trade of the northern and eastern districts of China; until 
lately, however, I have met with no success. 
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“ I am happy to say that I am now in the position of being able to give you some ac¬ 
counts of the woollen trade of the above places. I learn that there is a considerable trade 
going on in the North, but I am sorry to say we have a competitor in the supply, that we 
have hitherto scarcely considered worthy of notice, and one who will cause a little alarm to 
our manufactures at home. I allude to the Russians. I have received mmters or patterns 
of their cloth, and I send them to you by this opportunity. They w^re taken off the pieces 
which were purchased at Ningpo, at which place the pursers of her majesty’s ships bought a 
considerable quantity for the clothing of the crews. 

“ The cloth is called by the Chinese • Ka-la, and the person who sold it, says its con¬ 
sumption in reference to English cloth, is as 5 to 1 of the latter, and that it is only within 
the last five years that the article has been introduced in any quantity. You will find that 
the breadth of the muster cloth exceeds that of English stripes by 4 inches. The length 
usually is 50 to 80 cooids (19 to 30 yards) per piece ; the breadth varies from 62 to 64 
inches. The consumption at Ningpo is estimated at from 3000 to 5000 pieces, and at Soo-choo 
at 20,000 pieces. The latter is the principal mart, and from it Ningpo gets supplied. The 
shopman quoted the then rates at 27 dollars per piece of 50 cooids ( 19 -j* 0 yards) for black ; 
32 dollars blue ; 35 dollars scarlet and purple; say l T 4 0 2 n dollar per yard for black, 1 
dollar for blue, and l-f 8 g 4 o dollar for scarlet and purple. 

“ The packages are made up of 5 pieces, and an assortment should contain, according to 
the shopkeeper’s information, 50 pieces blue (the muster sent is not a fast colour, appa¬ 
rently dyed in the piece), 35 pieces black, 10 pieces scarlet, 2 pieces ash, 3 pieces green ; 
but I 'think tins is not correct, as neither purple nor brown is mentioned. The end of 
the piece that 1 saw, had the maker’s name in gold letters. No. 18,301. The high 
number of the piece will show that it is a manufacture of some moment. In order that 
a comparison might be made between the Russian cloth and Spanish stripes, we se¬ 
lected from the man’s stock a piece of Gott’s manufacture, and regarding which he was told 
that buyers complained of the quality being inferior to that of the same article imported 
during the Company’s time; they also stated that the consumption of it was decreasing. 
Ningpo docs not take off more than 300 to 500 pieces per annum (chiefly black and blue) ; 
Soo-choo, 3000 to 5000 pieces; Hang-ehow-foo only a small quantity. The price of a piece 
of 18 k yards was quoted at 35 dollars purple (l-, 8 ^ dollars per yard), 27 dollars blue (l-jrtu 
dollar per yard), and 20 dollars for black (l-j° 0 B 0 dollar per yard). 

“ Of course there is much that is incorrect in the above accounts; I give them to you as 
I get them. There is, however, sufficient to show that the Russian cloth trade is one of 
considerable importance. 

“ I also send two labels which were taken off one of the packages : these, with the name of 
the manufacturer, will perhaps enable you to find out what is the cost of manufacture of the 
article, by applying to some of the large Russian houses, such as Thompson, Bonar, and Co., 
&e. I make no doubt that the above quotations are below what are usually current, because 
to allow of Spanish stripes being sold at the rates stated, the price that foreigners would 
have to sell at in Canton would be less than one dollar p<jr yard, the expenses of duty and 
transit being 53 cents per yard. I think also the Russian trade would not have gone on 
increasing unless prices were remunerative, and certainly goods of a quality like the musters 
I send you, could not be afforded at what I have quoted Ijiem at. 

“ I shall continue my inquiries on this subject, and advise the result. In the mean time 
I think it would be well to keep from purchasing Spanish stripes on your own account, un¬ 
less you find that the Russian supply is likely to fall short from unremunerative prices. 

“ The consumption of long ells at Ningpo and its neighbourhood is small, not above 2000 
or 3000 pieces per annum, chiefly scarlets, say nine out of ten pieces. Camlets in demand. 
Long Cloth is an article that will find a great sale by and by, particularly if prices 
at home keep moderate ; 39 yards by 40 inches are the dimensions required.” 
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The increase of 
fine cloths, and the 
following table. 


of the trade with China, by way of Kiakta, which is the great depot in 
le decreased consumption of other foreign woollens, will be seen by the 


EXTORTS MY KIAKTA OF 


Russian Cloth. Polish Cloth. Prussian Cloth. 



Of other 
Countries 


arshines. 
375,4G2 
123,584 
66,133 
41,637 
5,474 
8,403 


The total exportation of woollen cloths and other woollen manufactures, exported by 
the Asiatic frontier of Russia, during the years from 1826 to 1841, both inclusive, has 
been as follows : viz.— 



Woollen Manufactures, being the production 
of Russian Factories. 


Other Woollens. 


Woollen Manufactures brought from Poland 
and Foreign Countries. 


182G. 233,180... 

„ 23... 

1827 . 288,464....arsnines 

,, 2,502.pieces 

1828 . 374,666.... arshines 

„ 68.pieces 

1829 . 450, 111.... arshines 

„ 323.pieces 

1830 . 250,663.... arshines 

„ 151.pieces 

1831 ... 234,681.... arshines 

,, 1,018.pieces 

1832 . 677,566_arshin*)* 

1833 . 657,330.do. 

„ 3,400.pieces 

1834 . 733,341_arshines 

,, 830.pieces 

1835 . 875,020.... arshine* 

n 2,297.pieces 

,, 324.ponds 

1836 . 1,102,030.... arshines 

„ 2,894 poods 

1837 .. 973,437.... arshines 

*• 1,747.pieces 

1838 ... 1,101,167....arshines 

t* 622.pieces 

1839 . 1,358,907.... arshines 

»» ». 354.pieces 

1840 .. 1,433,239.... arshines 

»» 184.pieces 

1841 . 1,842,745... .ar.thines 

_ ,, _343.pieces 


Value. 

110,905.. roubles assig. 

205,070.do. 

244,805.do. 

79,300.do. 

136,535.do. 

110,002.do. 

170,502.do. 

281,375.do. 

168,354 .*».do. 

161,245.do. 

196,901.do. 

170,544.do. 

156,386.do. 

252,776.do. 

176,631.do. 

303,379.do. 


388 ; G13.... arshines 

344,800.do. 

481,811.do. 

517,027.do. 

4(^8,115.do. 

637,835.do. 

144.541.do. 

325,085.do. 


247,328.do. 

82.poods 

210.465.. . .arshines 

22.pieces 

181.547.. . .arshines 

26,706.do. 


Other Woollens. 


Value. 

49,075. .roubles assig. 

40,462.do. 

102,626.do. 

147,461.do. 

68,773.do. 

131,203.do. 

120,175.do. 

145,780.do. 

117,294.do. 

135,946.do. 


158,449.do. 

164,426.do. 


199,876.do. 

192,951.do. 

647,990 do. 


Previously to the earliest period of the above table, the exports of Russian cloths to Asia did not exceed 200 000 
roubles assig. annually; and the value of wool exported (20,000 poods) in each year to foreign countries was 500,000 
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The following is a Russian official account of the value in paper roubles of 
cotton manufactures exported from Russia to provinces of Central Asia. 


YEARS. 

To Aaiatic 
Turkey. 

To Perala. 

To the Desert 
of the Kirghise. 

Bokhara. 

Khiva. 

Kokant, &c. 


roubles. 

roubles. 

# roubles. 

roubles. 

roubles. 

roubles. 

1835. 

36,873 

701,384 

1,797,647 

317,746 

55,432 

489,013 

1836. 

47,985 

766,511 

1,912.981 ’ 

365,343 

57,910 

1,109,121 

1837. 

89,576 

997,922 

1,659,425 

251,821 

a. .. 

680,600 

1838. 

92,442 

503,263 

1,324,116 

245,780 

a. a. 

391,076 

1839. 

71,426 

338,048 

1,307,893 

441,355 


370,287 

1840. 

33,617 

375,123 

1,506,984 

513,096 

31,818 

1,269,488 

1841. 

14,931 

129,363 

1,664,110 

548,878 

261,233 

1,092,546 


“ Formerly, Chinese nankins and other cotton stuffs were amongst the most important 
articles of our importation. Now, Russia' exports cotton goods to Chkia, and little by little 
the tissues of our fabrics have very nearly supplanted, in tins trade, those proceeding in 
transit from foreign countries. 

“ The cotton stuffs manufactured in Russia and exported into China’amounted, in 1826, 
to the value of 167,199 roubles, paper money, and in 1840 the exports amounted to tho 
value of 920,881 roubles, paper money. 

In 1841, Cqtton stuffs manufactured in Russia 

, and exported to China, for . . 975,119 rbls. sil. 

,’, Foreign stuffs exported for ... 5,116 „ 

„ Cotton stuffs imported from China . 19,670 „ 

We consider that the above account overrates the real value of the Russian 
trade with China; and recent accounts from Kiakta state a falling off during the 
early part of this year (1843), and that the quantity of tea brought to Kiakta to 
exchange for Russian goods and money was only 30,000 chests, instead of 
120,000 chests brought to the fair of the previous year. 


CHAPTER XX. 

RUSSIAN TRADE WITH KAMTSCHATKA AND WITH RUSSIAN AMERICA. 

The Russian trade through Kiakta with China, embraces in the monopoly 
of the merchants engaged in it the trade with Kamchatka, the Aleutian islands, 
and Russian America. The long peninsula and territory of Kamtschatka is about 
800 miles long, and 97 to 252 miles broad. “ Its area about 80,000 miles, and its 
population not estimated at more than 6000: of whom about 1600 are Russians, 
or Siberians. Although there are grassy plains and valleys in the interior, the 
greater portion of this region opasists of volcanic rocks and mountains, among 
which are many active volcanoes. Furs and dried fish are the articles which the 
country and the sea yield for trade. There are small settlements on the west 
coast within the great gulf of Okhotsk, and the trading vessels have sosie inter¬ 
course with Okhotsk, the only seaport of consequence belonging to Siberia ; and 
from whence nearly all Russian, Siberian, and Chinese articles used in Kamtschatka, 
the Aleutian islands, and Russian America, are shipped. 

Okhotsk has about 150 houses, several warehouses, and shipbuilders’ yards. 
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belonging to the Russo-American Company, which may he considered a branch 
of the mercantile trading body which carry on the trade with China. The mer¬ 
chandize destined for Okhotsk, arrives by land from Yakoutsk on the Lena. 

The port of Petro-Pavlovsk, or St. Peter and St. Paul, on the east coast of the 
peninsula of Kamtschatka, is safe but small, und cannot shelter conveniently more 
than 20 ships. It is frozen over during winter. A whale-fishery is carried on 
from this port, whijjh has, however, not more than 200 inhabitants. 

Aleutian Islands.— The whole group extends about GOO miles in length, 
they are generally rugged, barren, and volcanic. *Some of the volcanoes are al¬ 
ways in activity. £)ne volcanic island rose‘but of the sea^n 1795, and soon in¬ 
creased to 20 miles in circuit, while throwing up fire and lava. There are no trees 
and little vegetation on these islands. The sea abounds in fish and seals, which 
supply food and clothing to the inhabitants. Sea otters, now scarce, were for¬ 
merly numerous. The natives are said to be ingenious. The Russo-American 
Company has a monopoly of the trade of these islands. 

Russian America. —The extensive region, considered under Russian domi¬ 
nion is a country of islands, ice, rocks, barrens, pine and beech forests. Its 
boundaries are supposed to be Dixon’s Inlet, in about latitude 54 deg. N.; 
and, including several islands and a narrow strip along the coast to Moupt St. 
Elias in latitude GO deg. 20 min., and thence, separated from British America, by 
a line running due north in longitude 141 deg. W. to the Arctic Sea, comprising 
the whole region from that meridian west to Behring’s Straits, and including the 
peninsula of Aliaska and the Aleutian islands. The following remarks were drawn 
up in 1837, by an officer of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and in most respects 
apply to the present time: with the exception that the post of Bodiga, on the 
coast of Mexico, has been sold to a Swiss adventurer, and that several Swiss and 
Germans have settled there. 

“ The Russian Fur Company’s principal establishment on the north-west coast is named 
‘ New Archangel,’ formerly Sitka, and situated in Norfolk Sound, in north latitude 57 min. 
west longitude 132 deg. 20 min. It is maintained us a regular military establishment, 
garrisoned by about 300 officers and men, with good natural defences, mounting 16 short 
eighteen and 12 long nine pounders, and i,s the head-quarters of the governor, Captain Kan- 
pryanoff, of the Russian army. The Russians have other establishments on the coast and 
islands to the northward of New Archangel, and one fort, Ross, in the Bay of Bodiga or 
Romanzoff, on the coast of California, situated near the entrance of the Bay of San Fran¬ 
cisco, in lat. 37 deg. 25 min.; in all 10 establishments on the north-west coast of America. 
They have moreover 12 vessels from 100 up to 400 tops burden, armed with 10 guns each 
of different caliber. All the officers and most of the people employed in theft 1 sea and land 
service, belong to the Russian army and navy ; receive pay from the Russian government, 
and their services, while attached to the Russian Fur Company, entitle them to the advan¬ 
tages of ju'omotion, pension, &c., in like manner as if employed on active service in the army 
or navy. They have moreover attached to their establishments a number of Indians of the 
Kodiak tribe, who are usually employed in hunting or fishing, but are under no fixed en¬ 
gagement, and are looked upon and considered as slaves. Their annual returns in furs are 
in value from 80,0001. to 100,000/. 

“ The post of Bodiga was established many years ago by permission of the governor of 
California to Count Romanzoff (whose daughter he afterwards married), with the avowed 
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object of forming a large agricultural and pastoral establishment for the maintenance of their 
posts to the northward, where the soil and climate are unfavourable to cultivation. 

“ But it would appear that they have had other objects in view in maintaining that post, 
as they pay little or no attention to agriculture there, but depend principally on the Spanish 
missions of San Francisco and Montery for their supplies. The Russians hunt the sea otter 
in the bay of San Francisco, and on othen parts of the coast of Califoriiia, and have always 
2 or 4 of their armed vessels stationed there ; and ffom the surveys they have made of the 
bay of San Francisco and other circumstances, it is supposed they have it in view to take 
possession of that harbour. There is no safe harbour at Bodiga, whiclys an open roadstead, 
with no other protection seaward than a bar formed by a river falling in at that point, and 
on which there is not more than 15 to 18 feet water at low tide. 

“ The Americans of the United. States arc now migrating rapidly into Northern Cali¬ 
fornia, which is a remarkably fertile country; and it would appear from, the circumstance of 
a Swiss now possessing Bodiga, and the number of Germans and 'Swiss who have settled 
there, that the Russian Company have abandoned the place. The Hudson’s Bay Company 
have also rented some of the posts, on the Russian territory in America.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 

RUSSIAN FAIRS. 

Tiib fairs of Russia originated chiefly in privileges granted during the middle 
ages to certain places where people were, from religious zeal and superstition, 
accustomed to assemble. 

In the interior of Moscovy trading and corporation rights were not known, 
and the congregating of traders at particular towns was the result of local con¬ 
venience, or of superstition. Pilgrimages on special holidays to the tombs or 
shrines of saints of renowned sanctity, drew multitudes of devotees; and the 
prospect, or certainty, of gain attracted dealers from different countries, to sell all 
sorts of wares at places where the pious, the curious, and the calculating, met 
at the same time. The frequency of these assemblages led to the organization of 
fairs; which, growing yearly mqre important, the fanaticism, which first caused 
multitudes of religious fanatics to assemble, was obscured by the far larger 
multitudes which the love of money and profit attracted to the original seats of 
superstition. To such assemblages Novgorod^ Kharhoff, Romni, Makarieff, &c., 
owed their origin. . 

Official Statement of the total Value of Merchandize offered for Sale at the several Fairs 
in Russia, iu each of the Years 1838 and 1839. 


VOL. II. 4 o 


1838 

1839 

FAIRS. 

1838 

1839 

roubles. 

roubles. 


roubles. 

roubles. 

156,192,500 

161.643,674 

Simbirsk. 

3,931,Q£8 

5,101,300 

41,415,750 

41,829,045 

Tamboff, first.. 

2,159,200 

1,821,500 

10,726,735 

8,972,585 

-second .. 

1,810,000 

2,416,657 

'.465.800 

20,951,965 

24,661,026 

Taganrog.! 

Y skontsch. 

2,030,781 

20,360,360 

20,360,360 

Not stated. 

1,593,671 

Not stated. 

17A»(i,2SS 

Llb£diane t first. 

1,358,651 

4,457,620 

2,143,416 

Ditto. 

6,281,605 

-second. 

2,334,955 

17,912,300 

. 21,401,630 

- third. 

3,662,075 


Not stated. 

2,969,023 

Penza. 

Not stated. 

1 774,970 

12,863,800 

Not stated. 

13,860,476 

6,506,900 

Nijnei-Lomoff. 

Ditto. 

1,928,970 

Ditto. 

5,204,000 

Total. 


353,894,722 

Ditto. 

2,722,800 

| Equal, at exchange of lOjrf .| 

£15,482,898 


FAIRS. * 


Nijnei-Novfforod . 

lrbit .7. 

Roman, first. 

~— second. 

5v hark off, first .... 

—— second. 

third. 

Koursk . 

Korsoun. 

Rostoff.. 

Soumy, first. 

“— second . 

Ssratoff. 
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The most famous of all the Russian Mrs is that of Nijnei-Novgorod, 
or Makarieff fair : still so named in Russia after the name of the r town, 
lower down the Wolga, where it originated. Nijnei-Novgorod was selected 
by Alexander, as Jaeing far more conveniently situated than Makarieff, the an¬ 
nual seat of the fair, 60 miles farther down the Wolga. Kasan was, how¬ 
ever, the original seat of this celebrated fair. The situation of Nijnei is 
described by the Baron Custine and others, as the most beautiful and pic¬ 
turesque in Russia: in a country where flat plains and monotony are the 
.leading features. It is built on the brow of a* high mountain on the south 
side of the Oka ahcUWolga, commands in front a vast plain, and immediately op¬ 
posite the flat point of land, where the Wolga and Oka join each other. Although 
the mountain commands a magnificent view, the ancient town is carried so far 
behind it, that the natural advantage of a beautiful situation was entirely lost. 
A new suburb has been built, which relieves in some degree the original blunder. 
This new city is increasing rapidly in houses and population. It is separated 
by the Kremlin, or fortress, from the old city. 

The fair is held on the low point opposite the new town, where the Oka is 
crossed by a bridge of boats, much like that, and of about the same length as that 
on the Rhine at Coblentz. Although Nijnei is now the most numerOnsly-at- 
tended fair in the world, the city is like that of Leipzic, one of the dullest in 
Europe, or perhaps in the world, except during the fair. 

At that period, the number of sellers, buyers and speculators of all coun¬ 
tries, are stated to exceed 200,000, including about 40,000, or more, who live 
and sleep in the immense fleet of river craft that come from the most distant 
parts of Russia, and even Asia, to Nijnei during the fair. Although the position 
of this city is undoubtedly the most convenient in the empire for a great central 
mart, the ground is ill chosen, on which the streets and the buildings are con¬ 
structed for the deposit and sale of merchandize/ - 

The lands which lie between the Wolga and Oka, at, and behind, their con¬ 
fluence, and for a considerable distance from the banks of both, are little above 
the level of their waters, and consequently liable to inundations. A city for mer¬ 
chants, with broad, long, straight streets, was, however, laid out and built here, 
opposite Nijnei, by Alexander, with much the same rapidity as St. Petersburg 
was by Peter the Great. Rather than remove this vast oblong bazaar to the 
opposite side of the Oka, he expended millions in overcoming fhe natural evil 
of the site liq chose. It became necessary to construct stupendous arched streets, 
or ratter sewers; and over these the houses, bazaars, and the present streets, 
and the Nijnei fair have been elevated. Several fantastic edifices, called Chinese 
pavilions, rise above the other buildings. The streets beneath serving as sewers, 
along which a cossack police drag, rake, or sweep the filth of the whole place into 
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the Oka and Wolga. The construction of the vast arches which support the 
upper structures and streets are of solid work, and of vast magnitude. 

The fair of Nijnei is regulated by imperial decrees, and the places of sales and 
purchases have all their respective sections. The bazaars are variously filled with 
goods: those in which English, French, and Germans take a part, are de¬ 
scribed as the most distinguished for arrangement and show; and are said, for a 
few weeks, to display a sort of Palais Royal, or Regent-street, shoplike appearance. 

From the variety of people and wares brought to the fair, its sections have 
been described as separate cities or fairs. The first is the tea section, which 
occupies an extensive part for the deposit of from 35,000 t^ 45,000 chests; and 
the prices of tea, like those of cotton wool at Liverpool, influence very greatly the 
prices of other commodities. The second, the rag fair, is nearly as extensive as 
the odoriferous one which takes precedence. It is well that absolutism has de¬ 
creed that all rags brought to this fair must be previously washed. They are sold 
for Russian use only, the exportation being prohibited. 

The third is the large warehouses or sheds in which are piled the iron of 
Siberia, that which has been extracted from the mines, chiefly by the labour of 
convicts and of political exiles. 

The fourth, is the depot for the wool of Cashmere—then follow the section of 
furs, which is very extensive,—the section of Persian shops, filled with carpets, 
raw silks, &c.,—the section for hides and skins,—the section for fish, dried and 
pickled, a very extensive one,*—the section for potashes, &c.,—the section for 
timber, &c.,—and several others. Exclusive of these, the places set apart for 
moveable theatres, mountebanks, eating and drinking houses and tents; and, 
as more striking, along the banks of both rivers are ranged, in several tiers, the 
countless vessels that have arrived from near and from afar, and which depart with 
very different cargoes from those which they brought to Nijnei. 

It is here, as in ancient times, at the Tartar capital Kazan, that the extreme 
east meet the extreme west of the ancient world—Americans and even Austra¬ 
lasians have lately appeared together at Nijnei. The assemblages of people, of all 
tongues and costumes, is more varied at thisf fair than probably at any other. 
Chinese, Calmucs, Baskirs, Mongols, Bokliars, Indians, Kirghises, Persians, 
Georgians, Circassians, Armenians, Parsees, Arabs, Greeks, Jews, Slavonians, 
Germans, French, Italians, English, Dutch, &c., all mingle, buy, sell, speculate 
with, and from, and among each other. 


* The consumption of dry and pickled fish is very great in Russia, in consequence of the four 
long and short Lents which occur in the year. 
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Goods sold at the Fair of Nijnei (Novgorod), in the Year 1839. 


ARf ic LBS. 


Manufacture* of Cotton. 

-- wool..... 

-linen. 

-coarse linen* .. 

-silk and half-silk. \ 

Raw silk... J 

Skin, and fur.t { 1!!!!!." 1!!!.' . 

Iron and cop peri.. 

Porcelain, pottery, and glass. 

Paper*.... 

Grains.. 

Fish... 

Liquors.*?.... 

Sacks and mats... 

Colonial produce, spices and dyes.. 

Me ^™~ d “ e n (SSLnVrV 

[ Persia, Georgia, and Armenia 
Other articles, not enumerated.. 


The Produce 
of Russia. 

roubles. 

30,000.000 

1U‘J\,000 

8,000,000 

2,500,000 

} 10f.>00,000 

8,250,000 

4,300,000 

22 / 100,000 

1,200,000 

7G0/XK) 

fi,V()0,000 

3,000/100 

2,000,000 

1,000,000 

12,300,000 


Foreign 

Produce. 


roubles. 

2,500,000 

1,429,000 

300,000 


3,240,mf 

7,000,000 
18,2( K ),000 
3,000,(HK) 
2,000,000 
3,480,000 


Equal in British sterling money to ... £] 


roubles. 
32,500,000 
12,620/XK) 
| 10,800,000 
12,750,000 

| 15,550,000 

22,000/XK! 
1,200,000 
7G0.000 
5,000,000 
3,000,000 
5,240,000 
1,000,000 
19,900,000 
18,200,000 
3,000,000 
2/100,000 
3,480,000 

1 GO,000,000 

7,435/116 


• Nearly the whole of the coarse linen was disposed of. 

+ The skin and fur market was dull compared with last year. 

t Iron sold remarkably well, the firsthand price having beeu from 8 to 20 per cent higher than in 1837. Sheet 
copper also rose about 10 per cent, but the unwrought fell about 4 per cent. 

I Very profitable sales in the paper trade. 

|| The tea trade was very brink, the prices from 10 to 15 per cent higher than last year. The purchases for ex¬ 
portation through Kiakta were fewer than in 1837, owing to that market having on hand large quantities of the stock 
bought in former years. , 

There appeared altogether a much smaller quantity of .\siatic goods at this fair than at the preceding d*es, and 
their prices were somewhat higher, particularly for the raw cottons of Bukhara. There were very few Persian 
merchants at the fair, and in consequence of a fall in the price of their merchandize, it could not be expected that 
they would make any considerable purchases. 

In 1840 the value of the goods brought for sale to the fair of Nijnei, was de¬ 
clared officially to amount to 47,264,967 silver roubles, or 165,427,384 paper rou¬ 
bles = 7,483,619/. sterling. 

The value of goods sold was declared to have amounted to 38,828,987 silver 
roubles, or 6,734,897/- sterling; being an increase of about 320,000 silver roubles 
over the sales of the preceding year. 

The official authorities class the goods sold at the fairs as follow: 

First. The produce of Russian manufactures; viz.. 

Put up for Sale. Sold, 

sil, rbls. sil. rbls. 

Cotton stuffs for. 7,417,480 ... 5,865,840 

Woollen ditto . . . . '. . . .. 3,175,132 ... 2,401,392 

Manufactures of flax and hemp*. 3,118,490 ... 2,425,990 

Silks. 3,254,196 ... 2,204,196 

Furs. 1,912,340 ... 1,411,740 

Skins, tanned and opened ....... 1,063,380 ... 888,380 

Products of mine and founderies, copper, hardware, jewellery, &c. 5,739,684 *... 4,819,684 

Porcelain, delfware, looking-glasses, and articles in glass . 431,800 ... 346,800 

Dried fish, caviare, oil of fish, and isinglass . . . . 418,640 ... 383,640 

Corn a^<l flour. 2,315,915 ... 1,259,915 

Wines of Russia, hrandy, mead, &c. 747,651 ... 686,651 

Sugar from the refineries of St. Petersburg and Archangel) 

/142.000 ndsA and divers kinds of merchandizes, such! ____ ___ 


(142,000 pds.), and divers kinds of merchandizes, such I 
as wax and candles, potash, soap, tobacco, paper, pens, [ 
bristles, horses’ tails, &c. . . . . . J 


4,893,277 


4,678,277 


Total of Russian merchandizes 34,487,985 ... 27,282,505 

„ value sterling . . £ 5,450,598 ... 4,319,542 
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Being an increase of about 10 per cent on 1838, and of 16£ per cent over the 
sales of 1837. 

Second. Merchandize the produce of Western Europe, America, and the 
West Indies; viz., 


• 

Put up for Sale. * 

Sold. 

Woollen merchandizes 

sil. rbls. 

. ". 262,871 


sil. rbls. 
217,871 

Cotton stuffs 

205,450 

• • • 

419,450 

Flax and hemp merchandizes . 

. . 196,600 

• • • 

184,600 

Silks. 

425,300 

a *•* 

332,300 

Coffee (6968 poods) 

Divers Merchandizes ; viz., 

. . 97,552^ 


407,152 

Oil, fruit, preserves, &c. 

498,600* 

' 

Foreign wines 

. . 791,536 

• •• 

666,536 

Indigo (10,790 poods) 

. 1,186,900 

. . 486,772 

\ - 

1,420,172 

Other drugs .... 

\ ... 


Total of foreign merchandizes 4,451,581 ... 3,648,081 

„ value sterling . . £ 704,833 ... £ 577,612 

The above sales amount to a small increase over those of the preceding year. 
Third. Merchandize the produce of China and Central Asia; viz., 

sil. rbls. 

Tea in chests, value sold. 6,604,000 

Tea pressed in cakes for the use of the nomades of the south (20,715 boxes) for 621,450 
Other products of China, such as silks, cottons, and knick-knacks . . . 12,500 


Total of Chinese merchandizes . . 7,237,950 

( Other Asiatic Merchandizes sold whole ; viz., 

Boukharest goods; viz., Furs, cotton, raw and twisted ; cotton stuff, caUed'i 

bakhta, 90,200 pieees ; shawls for a value of 120,500 sil. rbls. ; turkoises V 657,745 

for 57,000 sil. rbls. Total. J 

Merchandizes imported by Persian, Armenian, Georgian Merchants, See. ; viz., 

Raw silk, 417 poods ; twisted cotton, 5300 poods; furs, silks, fruits, &c. . . 429,706 


Total of Asiatic merchandizes, including the products of China . . . 8,325,401 

Of which there were sold for ,7,898,401 silver; or, 27,644,4034 roubles paper money; 
or, £ 1,240,770 sterling. 


Extract from an Official Report on the Nijnei Fair of 1840.—“ The merchants of 
Kiakhta had never expedited to the fair so mucR tea as in 1840. In the preceding years 
there had been put up for sale scarcely 34,000 chests of tea. The importation suddenly 
rose, in 1840, to 50,800 boxes. 1 

“We may here remark, that several other items, such as the value of horses and beasts 
(cattle) sold during the fair ; the receipts of the Russian and Tartar hotel and innkeepers, 
the profits of,the theatres, public baths, &c., are not included in our estimates of the busi- 
ness of the fair. The value of the horses, Russian and Tartar, sold, may be estimated at 
nearly 123,000 silver roubles, and that of the cattle at 86,000 silver roubles. The number 
of magazins and hangards let, had successively increased from 4533 in the 1838, to 
4634 in 1839, and to 4810 in 1840; the total amount of the rent rose in consequence up to 
142,865 roubles silver, which exceeds the amount of the previous year, by 6479 silver rou¬ 
bles. Before the end of the fair, 908 magazins and hangards had been let for the following 
year. 

Extract from an Official Report on the Nijnei Fair of 1842.—“ The total quantity 
of merchandize put up for sale, as well as that of those sold, have not been much inferior to 
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that of the preceding year, being nearly equal to the years 1839 and 1840, and had risen 
a great deal more than during any anterior period; so that, in the end, the movement of 
affairs has been more satisfactory than was thought for. In the prices of the cotton.stuffs, 
comparatively with the year 1841, there was a decrease of 3 to 5 per cent; in that of 
silks, the decrease was from 5 to 10 per cent; and the sellers were obliged to accede to 
credits, which were lenger than usual. The tissues of flax and hemp were also sold with 
difficulty ; and at prices less elevated than the preceding year. Iron-plates have also de¬ 
creased about 8 per cent; but iron in bars has sustained itself at a price much higher than 
in 1841. Taking all in all, amongst the merchandizes with which the national industry 
enrich annually this central mart of the interior commerce, there has been but two articles 
which have offered a more than usual activity,—cloth, the qualities destined for exporta¬ 
tion to China being very much demanded; and copper, l»y the concurrence of buyers, in¬ 
creased to a price more advantageous even than die prices, already very high, of the 
preceding year. AltRougli the quantity of this metal bought for exportation to Persia was 
less than usual (not having amounted to more than about 5000 poods), it was so much de¬ 
manded for several other countries, that it is said that speculators who, after having bought 
copper, in sheets, for 10 roubles 3 copecs silver per pood, found occasion to resell it at the 
fair, with 13 per cent profit. 

“ The total values of the merchandizes which Europe, Asia, and the colonies of other 
seas had expedited to Nijnei-Novgorod, in 1842, were as follow:— < 

Merchandizes put up for sale : silver roubles. 

Russian merchandize for . 35,414,484 

Foreign „ ..... 4,733,865 

Asiatic „ ..... 6,937,468 


Total 

Merchandizes sold: 

Russian merchandize for 
Foreign „ 

Asiatic „ 


47,105,817 
silver roubles. 
28,173,924 
3,794,425 
6,478,268 


£7,458,421 

e 


Total . . . 38,446,617 £6,087,379 

“ The movement of the preceding years presented the following results :— 

Value of merchandizes : roubles, paper money, sterling. 

In 1837 . 146,638,181 £6,512,808 

1838 . 156,192,500 6,934,188 

1839 . 161,643,674 7,184,119 

1840 . 165,427,384$ 7,352,328 

1841 . . . . .' 176,773,121 7,856,583 

“ And the values of Russian merchandizes really sold during those years were as 
follow: ' 


In 1837 . . ' . 

1838 . ■. 

1839 

1840 . 

1841 

In 1842 the merchandize put up for sale. 
Cotton stuffs for ... 

Woollen ...... 

Manufactures of flax and hemp 

Silks V •....., 

Furs. 

Skins tanned and worked 
Product of the mines and founderies, iron, 
copper, hardware, jewellery, &c. 


roubles, paper money, sterling. 

. 86,185,778 £3,830,479 

. . 92,600,530 4,115,579 

. 101,527,074 4,512,314 

. . 95,488,767$ 4,243,945 

• 104,168,655 4,629,718 


silver roubles. 
7,530,310 
3,315,565 
2,704,400 
3,341,715 
2,001,101 
973,540 


silver roubles, 
sold 5,803,810 
„ 2,876,365 
„ 2,059,960 
„ 2,353,315 
„ 1,495,101 
„ 798,740 


7,692,482 


6,531,482 
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Porcelain, delfware, mirrors, and glass* silver roubles, 
ware, &c. 348,020 ... 

Corn and flour ..... 1,583,108 ... 

Dried fish, caviare, oil, and isinglass . . 472,306 ... 

Sugar coming from the refineries of St. 

Petersburg and Archangel (35|p0 tons* 
casks) and divers merchandizes; such as 
wax and candles, potash, soap, tobacco, 
paper, pens, silks of pork, horses’tails, &c. 4,721,452 ... 


silver roubles, 
sold 286,520 
„ 855,108 

„ 435,306 


„ 4,502,852 


Total . . . 35,414,484 ... „ 28,173,924 

„ sterling . . £ 5,607,209 ... „ £4,460,871 

“Besides this total of merchandize sold, there were articles bought for a value of 
1,892,386 silver roubles, to be expedited to the Russian provinces beyond the Caucasus. 
They were principally woollen stuffs, hemp and flaxen tissues, silks, and especially velvets, 
porcelain, glass, and iron utensils. 

“ The sale of produce and goods which came from the west of Europe and from the 
transatlantic colonies, amounted to a little more than the two preceding years, but they 
were sold at moderate prices, less than at the periods spoken of. This general decrease,, 
valued at 1$ or 20 per cent was sensibly felt, particularly in the price of dye woods and 
other-colouring matters. Of Western European and tropical goods, the values put up for 
sale and sold were as follow : '* 



Put up for Sale. 

Sold. 


sil rbls. 

sil rbls. 

Woollen manufactures 

. 262,220 

214,580 

fl Cotton stuffs .... 

. . 498,600 

418,400 

Manufactures of flax and hemp . 

. 193,850 

181,750 

Silks ...... 

. . 424,340 

829,240 

Coffee ...... 

Divers merchandize, oil, fruit, preserves, 

. 96,850 > 

&c. 968,300 4 

740,150 

Foreign wine and porter 

. . 827,384 

694,884 

Indigo ...... 

. 942,400 ( 

1 91 £ <191 

Divers articles .... 

. . 519,921 4 —• 


Total 

.4,733,865 

3,794,425 

„ sterling . 

£ 749,528 

.. £ 600,783 


“ Of the merchandize imported from China, Persia, and from the different khanats of 
Central Asia, the tea, as usual, occupied the first place. In 1842 the commerce of Kiakhta 
had expedited to the fair 45,0(X) boxes of tea, value 5,046,750 sil. rbls. It has been re¬ 
marked, that the tea of this year (1842) in general was very fine, and although, in com¬ 
parison with the preceding year, there had been a sensible diminution in the prices, (di¬ 
minution of 5 to 10 per cent,) the sales effected did not amount to less, in consequence 
of the advantageous state of the exchanges at Kiakhta, to the very great benefit of the 
merchants interested therein. 


“ Other Asiatic merchandize:— 

sil. rbls. 

Tea pressed iq cakes for the use of the nomades of the south (6000 boxes) for . 265,500 
Other products of China, such as silks, cottons, colours, playthings, &c. . . 13,400 

Total of Chinese merchandize, including the tea . . . . . 5,325,650 

Of which were sold for . . . . . . 5,075,650 

Bokhara merchandize: namely, raw cotton (18,000 poods), and twisted cotton *’ 

(9000 poods*) cotton stuffs, called bakhta, 150,000 pieces shawls cash- 
meer, numbering sixty, valued at 120,500 sil. rbls.; turquoises for 

42,000 sil. rbls.—Total. 943,795 

Of which were sold for. 895,795 

* The preceding year there was imported 39,500 poods. 
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til. rbls. 

Merchandize taken by Persian merchants, Armenians, Georgian, &c., such as 

raw silks of different qualities (2090 poods, valued at 209,742 sil. rbls.), •• 
twisted cotton (for 205,627 sil. rbls.), furs, silks, fruits, &c.—Total • 688,023 

Of which were sold for .......... 506,823 


Total of Asiatic merchandize including the products of China, for 6,937,468 
„ sterling . . * . # . • • • • £ 1,098,432 


Of winch were sold for .......... 6,478,268 

Sterling £ 1,025,715 

«In general the trade in these articles has not befn very active. Of 60 cashmere 
shawls, 22 only were, sold, and as for the raw silk, the greater part was obliged to be sent 
to Moscow. * 

“ To have a just idea of the fair, we must add the value of the Russian and Tartar 
horses (92,500 sil. rbls.), and of other animals (86,050 sil. rbls.) sold during the fair, as 
also the receipts of the hotel and innkeepers, Russian and Tartar— those of the theatres, 
of the public baths, &c., amounting nearly to 302,385 sil. rbls. 

“ The number of magazines and hangars let amounted to 4814, and the total rents 
to 151,282 rbls. 80 cop., rather exceeding that of the preceding year. • 

“ Before the end of the fair more than 968 magazines were let in advance, at 40,322 sil. 
rbls. less than the previous, for the following year.” 

There is scarcely a town of any consequence in Russia that has not its fairs. 
The following account of some of these, we have extracted from Kohl’s work: 

“ Next in importance to Nijnei, till very lately, was that of the Root Desert, held near 
Kursk, in whose vicinity a miraculous picture of the Virgin was said to have been discovered 
in 1300, on the root of a tree; where, in consequence, a hermitage and a convent were 
erected, and where, afterwards, a yearly pilgrimage led to the organization of a yearly fair. 
The number of strangers at Kursk is still greater than at any other fair, except that of Nov¬ 
gorod, but with respect to the business transacted there, the fair of Romni has of late years 
equalled, and that of Kharkoff has surpassed the fair of Kursk. For Siberia the most im¬ 
portant fair is that of Irbit. Considering the business transacted at these five fairs, their 
relative importance might be expressed thus :—Irbit = 1 ; Romni =1^ ; Kursk — 2; 
Kharkoff = 3; and Novgorod = 8. 

“At Novgorod, in four weeks, goods to the amount of 120,000,000 roubles will some¬ 
times change hands. Like all the fairs of Little Russia, the Kharkoff fair opens with the 
sale of horses, that arrive in great numbers from the taboqns of the steppe, from the studs of 
the crown and of the rich nobles, and from the Cossack settlements about the Black Sea and 
the Caucasus. Most of these animals are of an ordinary description, and are sold at very 
low prices ; but there are always a few specimens of superior beauty, for which from 2000 
to 10,000 roubles are demanded. At oqe inn, while I was there, a merchant had hired a 
private room for the express use of his horse, which he treated with much greater care than 
he did his own person; feeling, perhaps, how worthless an individual he was himself in com¬ 
parison with a steed which he hoped to dispose of for no less than 18,000 roubles; a sum 
for which, at the same fair, he might have purchased a whole taboon of 300 gallopers. 
There were said to be 6000 horses at the fair. Most of them were bought for the north of 
Russia, but some also for Poland, Austria, and Moldavia. ' 

“ About the end of December the horses have been disposed of, and things begin to as¬ 
sume an appearance of briskness within the town, fowthe horse fair is held in the suburbs. 
Strange ngerchants are seen to arrive, and freely distribute alms, by way of securing the 
good will of the saints. Bokharians and Persians in their silken vestments, portly Arme¬ 
nians, warlike Circassians, together with Poles and Cossacks, are seen lounging about the 
streets, for the more distant are always those who arrive first. 

“ The business done at the fair is all wholesale, and therefore few but merchants trouble 
themselves about it. The nobility of the neighbouring provinces show themselves but rarely 
at Kharkoff during the fair, and to this may be owing that so vast a confluence leads to the 
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opening of no extraordinary places of amusements, such as theatres, concerts, &c. The 
Russian merchant knows, in point of fact, but of two amusements,—making money, >and 
drinking tea. All the day long he chaffers, and in the evening his favourite recreation is 
to promote perspiration by copious libations of tea, 

“ The houses of public entertainment, numerous as they are, are all crowded, as may 
well be supposed, when it is remembe’jed that independent of the Snerchauts themselves, 
some 15,000 drivers, and perhaps 80,000 horses, have been required to convey the various 
articles of merchandize in sledges to the fair, and to carry back their purchases to their seve¬ 
ral places of destination. The gostinnoi dvor and the customary market-places are, of 
course insufficient to accommodate all the wares that come pouring in. There are buildings 
in the town that have been erected on speculation, merely with a view to their being occu¬ 
pied during the fair time. Even the churches and convents seek to take advantage of so- 
favourable an opportunity, by erecting on such waste ground as they may have at their dis¬ 
posal, booths, either of a temporary or permanent nature. One merchant of Kharkoff has 
erected a bazaar - , which is said to bring him during fair time a rent of 50,000 roubles. 
Many of the inhabitants also vacate the greater part of their houses, and are handsomely 
remunerated by the merchants for the temporary accommodation. 

“ Manufactured goods of cotton, silk, and wool, and furs of every description, form the 
staple commodities. Some of the merchants assured me they had brought cotton goods to 
the fair to^he value of 400,000 or 500,000 roubles. The smallest dealers in this article 
boasted of having a capital with them worth 40,000 or 50,000 roubles. The plain kitaika 
(calico), was the principal article, and was bought in large quantities by the oriental 
dealers. The furs brought to Kharkoff were not of the finest descriptions, for which St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, and Nijnei-Novgorod, are the more favourable markets; neverthe¬ 
less the fur booths were to me the most attractive and interesting objects at the fair. There 
were„ten merchants who dealt in the finer descriptions, and numbers came with the skins of 
wolves, sheep, and hares, for the supply of the common people. The greatest of all the 
fur dealers at this fair was the merchant Shelikoff, who with a few other Moseovites, 
forms the great American fur company. Nearly a fourth of ail tile animals killed 
by the Siberian and Sitka hunters is brought to his various depots at Novgorod, Mos¬ 
cow, St. Petersburg, Riga, Odessa, and Kharkoff. Shelikoff assured me that he had. brought 
600,000 roubles’ worth of skins to the Kharkoft’ fair. In one small box alone, he showed 
me a few black fox skins, which he estimated at 30,000 roubles ; the least valuable of these 
skins were worth 2000, and for some he asked 5000 roubles. Furs in Russia are examined 
and valued with the same minute care as diamonds are with us ; and a skin which unites all 
the sought-for qualities, rises sometimes to a most enormous price. The lightness of the 
hide, the colour and gloss of the fur, the age of the animal, the season in which it has 
been killed, the length of the hair, the condition of the under wool, and various other points, 
are carefully considered. Some of the animals must be shot only with blunt pieces of wood, 
others caught in traps, and others stuck in a particular part of the body.” 

For an account of the Riga and Reval wool-fairs see Riga. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

RUSSIAN TRADE ON THE CASPIAN SEA. 

The waters of this great lake are salt, and no river or stream flows from it 
into any other lake or sea. It is about 765 miles in extreme length, and from 
200 to 400 miles broad. Its coasts, as far as we know, are imperfectly surveyed, 
and according to such accounts and maps as we possess, are indented by nu- 
VOL. II. 4 P 
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merous inlets and harbonrs. It is remarkably shallow for a long distance from 
the Northern shores: .frequently not more than 10 to 12 feet for 20 miles from 
the coast ; while in many parts of the centre soundings have not been found 
at a depth of 450 fathoms, and the depths along the southern, eastern, and 
western coasts near the shores are stated to vary from 5 to 25 fathoms. The 
soundings are exceedingly irregular, and thf bottom appears to be often in the 
form of a succession of broad terraces. On the west, and especially at and on each 
side of the mouths of the Wolga, countless islands, low, marshy, or sandy, are 
spread along the shores. The east shore generally rises abruptly from the sea, 
and the country behind, and eastward along the coast, extending from the fron¬ 
tiers of Persia to the river Kouma, is desert, flat, and dreary. The Caspian re¬ 
ceives the mountain rivers and torrents which descend from the Caucasus. There 
appears to be neither tides nor currents in the Caspian, but its waters, driven by 
the winds, often rise violently along its shores, and rush into the rivers and 
inlets, which then rise far above their natural level. Its navigation is considered 
remarkably dangerous. There may, however, be much exaggeration in the accounts 
given us: for the Black and Red Seas were, until lately, considered far more dan¬ 
gerous than is now proved to be the case, and steam-ships may on the Caspian, 
as on the great lakes of Canada, render the intercourse between the Caspian 'ports 
of Russia and the coasts of Persia and those of Khiva, &c., safe as well as ex¬ 
peditious. 

There are many phenomena related by Ilanway, Burnes, Forster, and 
others, as being in a great degree peculiar to the Caspian. Such as periodical 
rises and depression of its surface at periods distant from 30 years to more from 
each other. The surface of the Caspian is much lower than that of the Baltic 
or White Sea. The Wolga and its great branches drain nearly half of 
Russia, south of latitude GO deg. N. The country through which the Wolga 
flows is not greatly elevated at its source, and it is’generallv level throughout its 
course: yet that river is rfipid, and consequently the level of the Caspian 
must be much lower than that of the seas which have a communication with 
the ocean. The population along its coasts are nearly all migratory, with the ex¬ 
ception of the Russian settlements at Astrakan. The fish caught are salmon, 
sturgeon, porpoises, seals, steret, Ac., and aquatic fowls abound along the shores. 

The vessels navigating the Caspian belong chiefly to Astrakan and Baku. 
A few exceed 150 tons burden, but their general size varies from 40 to 100 
tons. A great .number of sinallcraft are employed in the fisheries and in the 
river nawgation. The command of this sea may be considered entirely under 
the power of Russia, for neither Persia nor the people of the dreary eastern 
coasts appear to assume any right over it. 

Astrakak.— This city has a population of about 32,000 inhabitants. It is 
the chief entrepot of the Russian trade with Persia and countries east of the Cas- 
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pian, and for the fisheries of the Caspian, which supplies a great part of the 
interior of Russia with caviare and cured fish. 

Baku (the ancient seat of the Ghebers) is one of the best and most fre¬ 
quented ports on the Caspian. It is situated on the we^Jfc coast in latitude 
40 deg. 22 min. N., and has a population variously estimated at from 4000 to 
7000. It imports raw silk, cottons, %3.; exports saffron, naphtha, &c. 

Tiflis communicates with the Caspian by the river Kin, but which is 
only navigable for large boats for about 100 miles from its mouth; where 
there are several fishing villages, or rather moveable tents, occupied by those en¬ 
gaged in the fisheries. •» 

Statement of tliff Foreign Trade of Tiflis, showing the Value of Imports and Exports 
thereat, in each Year from 1824 to 1831, both inclusive. 


ARTffc LES. 


Cotton wool. 

Silk, raw.... 

Cotton manufactures ... 

Silk ditto. 

Cloth and other woollens 


Hum, champagne, hardware,earth 
enware, drug", coffee, &c. 


Total of imports. 


ARTICLES. 


Leather. 

Dyeing stuff**... 

Cotton and other goods .A . 

Russian cloth. 

Hardware. 

Pt 


Hides, nuts, gold thread, linens, 
silk, iron, drugs, dyes, &c. 


VALUE OF IMPORTS. 

1826 | 1827 ; 1828 18! 


40,154 | 40,829 | 37,667 


12,871 I_149.438 J _286,7«G i 224,607 ! 297,259 ! 172.093 

VALUE OF EXPORTS. 




1829 

1830 

1831 

JC 

£ 

£ 

262 

153 

261 

3,131 

522 

1,810 

83,746 

54,962 

81,860 

-110 

212 

83 

1,802 

1,904 

1,743 

931 

1,155 

1,3‘MF 

20,206 

13,674 

19,921 


Total of ex ports.. •• 


58,863 | 132,719 | 110,491 72.612 | 107,074 


Trade of Astrakan with Foreign Parts, showing .the Value of the principal Articles im¬ 
ported and exported thereat, in each Yea: from 1824 to 1831, both inclusive. 


ARTICLES. 


Cotton wool 

“— manufactures. 

Silk, raw. 

"— manufactures. 

Woollen manufactures... 
Dyes, madder, indigo, &c 


Drugs, tobacco, raw sugar,fish,&c 


Value of Imports. 

1824 

1830 

£ 

4,279 

11,073 

20,515 

75,884 

392 

2,150 

10.279 

2,126 

15,293 

£ 

4,398 

8,469 

14806 

57,792 

1,818 

1,221 

14,086 

2,751 

15,344 

141,991 

122,685 


ARTICLES. 


Value of Exports. 


1830 



paper, wooden ware, &c. . 

Total. 
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Vessels which entered Inwards and cleared Outwards at the Ports of Astrakan and Baku, 
in the Caspian Sea, in the Years 1830 and 1831. f 



Silk, raw. 

Cotton wool. 

-twist. 

—— manufactures. 

Silk manufactures. 

Shawls, girdles, and other wool¬ 
lens . 

Drugs, tobacco, fruit, fish, in¬ 
digo, &c... 


£ 

£ 

11.273 

33,711 

1,584 

2,116 

1,430 

341 

24,135 

23.228 

1,515 

3,875 

111) 

315 

4,576 

10,891 

44,632 

71,447 


Saffron . 

Drugs, gold, thread, spices, writ¬ 
ing-paper, furs, &c. 


Fobeign Trade of the Port of Astrakan and Baku, during the Year 1831. 



Bice.I 

Sugar.! 

Fruit . 

Fish and caviare. 

Tobacco . \ 

Sundry provisions. i 

Medicinal drugs. 

Cotton wool.lb h. 

—— twist.do. 

Silk, raw. do. 

Dyes, madder, &r. 

Drugs, or drysalteries. 

Isinglass .. 

Skins .. ..i. 

Cotton mtinuf&ctftre*. 

Silk ditto.. 

-twiffcd. 

Woollen goods, shawls, and girdles.. 

Furs .... 

Miscellaneous. 

Total. 

Total value of imports at Astrakan.. 


I, 162 Brandy and other spirits.galls.; 

, Salt . cwt.l 

2,55) Sugar, in loaves and candied.... lbs.I 

3,660 Tea. do.I 

Clour, provisions, and spices.* 

Drugs and drysalteries. 

209 Iron .cwt 

7,147 Copper and other metals. 

II, 1)07 fanned leather (yuftsj.skins 

04,390 Colouring materials. 

21,722 Cotton twist.Ibst 

2,403 Haw silk.do. 

1,60ft llcmp and dux goods. 

Cotton manufactures.. 

41,412 Silk ditto. 

8,370 Wool leu ditto, and Russian... .yards 

163 Gold and silver articles.. 

1,194 Hardware... 

3,249 Leather goods.. 

1,251 Miscellaneous. 

171,188 Total.“ 

00,7 13 Total value of exports at Astrakan.. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

RUSSIAN MANUFACTURES. 

The manufacturing industry of Russir is far in arrear of‘that of Germany, 
of France, and even of Austria. That it hrs greatly advanced during the last 
half-century is true, but if we except che ordinary articles of clothing, and rude 
implements which almost every serf makes for his own wear and convenience, 
the fabrics of Russia are unimportant for a population of 60,000,000. 

The policy of the government has long been to create home manufactures, 
by prohibiting those of other countries being used within*her vast dominions. 
In regard to the latter part of her policy, Russia has succeeded, excepting so far 
as the contrabandist, that extensive despiser of ukases, prohibitions, and high 
duties, has managed, and that with success, to evade the fiscal forts and army 
of revenue»officers which Russia has established. 

Previous to 1790 the Russian army was clothed with foreign woollens, at 
present the use of foreign cloths for the army is prohibited, and Russian cloths of 
worse quality and higher cost is solely used. It has been argued that Russia 
can produce cheap fabrics by her unpaid serf labour. This is untrue. Wages 
paid tor the labour of free persons has been found, even in Russia, the most 
profitable. 


Statement of the Number of Manufactories throughout the Russian Empire, 
in the Years 1812, 1816, 1820, and 1824. 


DESCRIPTION OP MANUFACTORY. 

1812 

1810 

1820 

1824 

Cloth manufactories 



IMG 

235 

304 

324 

Silk ditto. 


. „ 

105 

158 

150 

184 

Hat ditto. 


, 

25 

41 

77 

79 

Leather tanneries. 

Soap and candle manufactories, talSjw melting- 

1150 

1530 

1720 

1784 

houses, and wax hleach-yards 



181 

410 

755 

1023 

Oilcloth manufactories . 



2 

2 

1 

2 

Linen ditto. 



170 

* 210 

106 

214 

Paper mills. 



56 

74 

87 

87 

Dyeing manufactories . 



* 18 

25 

52 

66 

Cotton ditto. 



120 

. 423 

440 

484 

Rope and spinning yards . 



48 


95 

98 

Potash manufactories 



6 


122 

218 

Tobacco ditto..... 





24 

35 

Snuffbox ditto .... 



3 

0 

8 

7 

Japan ware djtto .... 



1 

5 

1 


Sugar refineries .... 


• 

30 

51 

38 

47 

Powder and pomatum manufactories 



2 

2 

2 

1 

Vinegar and aquafortis ditto 



10 

18 

20 

23 

Lace and cord ditto 



13 

24 

23“ 

21 

Colour ditto. 


• • 

13 

27 

29 

28 

Sealingwax ditto .... 



3 

7 

0 

7 

Chemicals and saltpetre ditto . 


. . 

31 

22 

30 

71 

Steel, iron, and needle ditto . 



33 


88 

170 

Crystal and gloss ditto 



131 


152 

164 

Porcelain and earthenware ditto . 



9 


38 

45 

Copper founderies and button ditto . 



22 


71 

104 

Total 


• 



4550 

5286 
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Quantities and Value of Machinery and of certain Materials for Manufactures imported 
into Russia, and of the Value of Gold and Silver Bullion and Specie imported 
into, and exported from, that country, in the Year 1830, and in each Year from 
1836 to 1839. 




_« ---—- 

, IMPORTED. 


Machinery. 

r 

Raw Cotton. Cotton Twist. 

Indigo. 


Quantities. 


258,939 
*' 202,752 
320 707 


roubles. 
29,704,547 
41,239,9814, 
41,081,402 
31 197.020 
30 304,089 


roubles. 

5,631,074 

8,222,821 

8,235,202 

11.294,899 

11,151,152 

EXPORTED. 


Gold and Gold and 

Silver Bullion I Silver Bullion 
and Specie. *1 and Specie- 


Quantities. 


roubles. 

1,714,321 

2,300,400 

1.038,412 

1,172,171 


Quantities. | Value. 

poods. roubles. 

00,315 1,028,995 

82,000 1,982.592 

90,719 1.907.180 

150,882 3.358,271 



| 

Quantities. 

Value. 

puod«. 

341.915 
338,119 
373.550 
298,710 
480,373 

roubles. 

1,047.039 

1,945,117 

1,997,909 

1,004,007 

2,775,072 


roubles. 

57,878.537 

31,013,285 
25,757,03! 
24.228,779 


roubles. 
4,308.900 
17,310,089 
10,588,225 
8,217,273 
8,| 88,302 


The value in sterling money of cotton twist imported in 1822 amounted to 640,000/.; in 
1826, 1,423,290/.; in 1830, 1256/.; in 183d, 1,340,784/. Nearly the whole quantity 
was imported from the United Kingdom. 

The quantity of cotton wool imported in 1825, was 2,245,212 lbs.,* value 94,394/. 
Quantity of cotton twist 10,278,180 lbs., value 1,455,866/. In 1836 the quantity of 
cotton wool imported was 7,503,120 lbs., value 274,398/. 

Value of manufactured Loom Goods, of each hind, produced, imported, and 
consumed in Russia, and exported therefrom, in the Year 1835, in English 
Money. 


GOODS WHOLLY OK CHIEFLY OF 



Manufactured in Russia. 
-Imported. 


d in Russia. 660,000 3,800,000 

. 438,222 306,666 

Total for consumption....... 1,098,222 4,106,666 


£ 

680,000 

44,560 


£ 

2,500,000 

494,862 


1,090,952 

7,492 


6,666,666 

128,888 


724,560 2,994,862 


2,796,507 

198,356 



Consumed 

Exported.. 


Totaf 


1 
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Quantities and Value of the different Articles of Woollen, Silk, Cotton, and Linen Goods 
manufactured in Russia, in the Year 1824 ; and of the Total Value of such Goods im¬ 


ported from Foreign Countries into Russia, in the Years 1820 and 1824, reduced to 
English Measures and Monies. 


DESCRIPTION. 

• 

Goods manufactured in 
Russia, in the Year 18514. 

Value of manufactured Goods 
imported into Russia. 

^Cloths, fine...yards 

- middling.do. 

-coarse and soldiers’ clotli.do. 

whilst*. «rwwi..J Kersey men*, camlet, velvet, patent 
Woollen goods „„. r ’ lno c i„,i, 8 ,*c.!.do. 

Divers cloths. do. 

Shawls and I mdkerchief*.piece* 

.Blanket*, carps*-, &c.do. 

Quantities. 

1,181,617 

391,710 

3,9 *3, 111 

198,639 

101,928 

15,416 

Value. 

£ 

1,661,691 
220,337 
665,399 , 

44,693 

5,733 

3,371 

12,750 

1820 

Value. 

£ 

1824. 

Value. 

£ 


2.613,974 

997,810 

402,356 

"Satin, pros de Naples, velvet, sarce¬ 
net, &c.}HTds 

Handkerchiefs.....pieces 

997,742 
198,166 
6,244 
2,082 : 
43,184 

534,765 

336,737 

26,008 

1,365 

2,276 

7,556 

18,368 

30,080 

21,874 



Silk goods .... < Gowe- pieces.do. 

Girdles.do. 

Silk lace.do. 

i Ribbons, badges, &c.yards 

* i.Cuj)a, reticules, gloves, &c. 

.... 

444,264 

458,982 

292,569 

"Printed nnd coloured calicoes.yards 

Chintzes ..do. 

Nankins and Kituika .do. 

Velverets, ginghams, nnd iuterwoven 

*. cotton goods.do. 

Muslins, gold thread, and corolin .... do. 

r- _ _Caliioes, bomba-ins, kumatscb, &c... do. 

Cotton goods..-j VvrcMlUU9f half-chintzes, &c.do. 

Aladschi, quilting, &c.do. 

Handkerchiefs, large.pieces 

-middling and small .do. 

Shawls ..do. 

9,762,487 

8,262.069 

0,385,008 

82,619 

74,725 

1,907,266 

2,431,769 

236,161 

G6ti,030 

4,704,735 

36,150 

439,311 

461,740 

179,578 

4,647 

4,374 

53,641 

102,590 

26,568 

110,555 
205,831 
7,907 
1,334 
13,125 





.... 

1,620,201 

1,003,314 

455.3G2 

r Linen, fine .yards 

I- coarse .do. 

1 Kleins, ravendurk, sailcloth .... .... do. 
Linen goods.. ^ Ticking, canvass, nahoika, &c.do. 

L Various goods.(i.do. 

63,679 

183,485 

9,955,207 

1,250,025 

12,565 
70,144 

5,372 

4,941 

419,985 

21,531 

7,067 

7,890 

874 




467,660 

104,169 

8,286 

Total of manufactured goods .... 


5*140,099 

2,544,281 

1,158,573 


Aktici.es of Russian Manufacture exported iropx St. Petersburg during the Years 1840 

and 1841. 


ARTICLES. 

1840 

1841 



56.923 

51,929 



1,920 

2,407 



56.960 

48,062 


3,039 

1,850 


IPisESI 

32,838 

. 36,165 



26,891 

21,676 

Drillings. 

...arshines 

81,372 

157,11V 



3,349,177 

2,822,538 



175,618 

421,928 



1,354,158 

1,638,646 



116 

20,000 


1 arshine = 28 English inches. 

N. B. The above return does not include the shipment for Riga and Finland, nor the 
quantities purchased by masters of merchant-vessels for ship’s use. 

See tables of General Exports of manufactured Goods from Russia for several years, which precedes the trade of 
the Russian ports. 
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Account of the Progress and present State of the Cotton Manufactories of 
Russia; translated from the St. Petersburg Official Gazette. 

“ Of all the branches of manufacturing industry, that of cotton is one which has re¬ 
ceived, in the course of the last twenty years, the greatest development in Russia ; and the 
progress of which lias produced remarkable results. In the present state of our fabrics, 
more than 300,000 poods of raw cotton are yearly converted into yam in our cotton spin- 
neries. Our cotton-cloth manufactories require, in the same space of time, a supply of 
800,000 poods of cotton yarn ; and Russia exports annually two millions of silver roubles’ 
worth of this tissue ; whereas, before the time here alluded to, the actual working of our 
factories did not produce one-fourth of the quantities just mentioned. The state of pro¬ 
sperity which these very establishments have reached in so few years, due, in a great 
degree, to the wise measures adopted by the government for the protection of this branch 
of national industry, proves, at the same time, how well those measures had been calcu¬ 
lated. The increasing activity of which we have spoken, is in itself so remarkable for the 
regularity of its progressive advancement, that (interesting as it must necessarily be on this 
and many other accounts) we consider it our duty to enter into some further details ou the 
subject. 

“The following comparative tabic shows the importation of raw cotton from 1824 to 
1841: 



Cotton from 
America, India, 
& Smyrna, &c., 
liy the Frontiers 
of Europe. 

Cotton fri>«» Persia, the 
Khannts of Khiva, and 
of Bokhara, &c., by the 
Frontiers of Asia, 


Cotton from 
America, India, 

& Smyrna, &c., 
by the Frontiers 
cf Europe. 

Cotton from Persia, the 
Knanats of Khiva and 
of Bokhara, &c., by the 
Frontiers of Asia. 

1824... 

ponds, 
. 36,340 

poods. 

19,032 

ponds. 

. 55.372 

1833... 

poods. 

.136,032 _ 

poods. 

3,000 

poods. 

. 139,032 

1825... 

. 39,130 

23,237 

62,367 

1834... 


3,875 

. * 152,110 

1826... 

. 48,873 

.. 50,190 

105.063 

18.33... 


11,438 

. ' I ' 222,1-25 

1827... 

. 50,948 

.. 17,026 

67.974 

1836.. . 


50,519 

238 939 

1828... 

.68,918 

23,295 

. 92,215 

1837... 

.240,151 

22,601 

. 262,752 

1829... 

.103,676 

.. 30,678 

134 354 

1838... 


11,120 

326,706 

18110... 

.85,613 

30,701 

116,314 

1839... 

.329,232 - 

25,(500 

351,832 

1831... 

.86,134 

.. 18,415 

104.549 

1810... 


38,462 

398,189 

1832... 

.120,627 

.. 6,497 

. 127,124 

1841.. . 


32,835 

311,301 





- _ .. „ 



J of Cort" 


Raw Cotton imported. 


COUNTRIES. 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 


poods. 
14(1,011 
4,468 

poods. 

178,440 

JMKXls. 

195,041 

poods. 

197,178 

poods. 

197,893 

25,365 


9,337 

28,806 

27,713 


44,801 

48,934 

51,137 

57,589 

25,409 


39,563 

767 

65,531 

44,657 

67,243 

13,671 


1,2.34 

3,482 

3,407 

3,891 

TTVtiva . 

4,435 

11,774 


.... 


11,721 


9,454 

19,208 

29,383 

12,939 


5,550 

101 

2,892 

5,639 

10,037 

4,268 

From other countries of Asia 

5,393 

13,876 

9,603 

19,144 

Total... 

By way of St. Petersburg . 

262,752 

179,926 

326,707 

231.681 

354,832 

267,200 

398,189 

258,113 

314,301 

244,052 


“ Russia alone consumes about one-fifth of the whole of the raw cotton annually exported 
by England, the principal entrepot of this trade. Our immediate relations with America, 
in this reject, are of much less importance; the quantity of cotton imported directly from 
the\United States scarcely ever amounting to one-fourth of the whole sent to us annually 
by England. We ought at the same time to observe, that the transatlantic importation 
of cotton will necessarily increase in proportion as our cotton-spinning factories skill ac¬ 
quire more development, and at a greater rate than that of the cotton we import from 
Asia. The first, having a longer wool, is the only one that can be used in our mechanical 
cotton-spinueries; whereas that which we import from Persia and Turkistan, is only fit for 
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spinning by hand, or to be converted into wadding. Notwithstanding the increasing, acti¬ 
vity of this trade (a proof of the progressive development of our spinneries), Russia continues 
still to import spun cotton from abroad in considerable quantities, with a view of supplying 
the*eloth manufactories, being in advance of the cotton spinneries established in the interior 
of the kingdom, with yam. The activity which reigns in these cotton-cloth factories has, 
in point of fact, become so remarkable, that the quantity of spun qptton imported annually 
from abroad for their supply has increhsed, in the period hereafter mentioned, from less than 
300,000 to nearly 600,000 poods, which is shorn more in detail in the following table : 


Cotton Thread imported by the Frontiers of Europe and Asia. 


YEARS. 

< 

‘ E U K O r E. 

ASIA. 

White Thread. 

Dyed Thread. 

White Thread. 



ponds. 

pond*. 

poods. 

pnods. 

1824. 

290,274 

27,880 

17,639 

307,913 

1825. 

240,752 

17,619 

27,133 

267.885 

1826. 

343,965 

r 

24,981 

368,946 

1827. 

328,187 


21,828 

340,965 

1828. 

359,775 


37,402 

397,177 

1829. 

404,955 


31 114 

496,069 

1850. 

398,022 

19,813 

31,711 

429,736 

• 1831... 

540,582 

21,545 

42 138 

582,720 

1832. 

501.766 

26,184 

16,291 

518,067 

1833. 

490,607 

20,796 

27,0*6 

517,693 

1834. 

499,896 

ls.fflil 

25,400 

525,296 

1835. 

524,416 

8,471 

35,263 

559,279 

1830. 

551,609 

5,274 

49,170 

600,779 

1837. 

600,206 

4,287 

57,331 

657,587 

1838. 

571,761 

5,593 

34,905 

606,607 

1839. 

513,714 

4,156 

22,103 

535,817 

1840. 

465,913 

3,624 

53.256 

519,189 

1841. 

507,711 

2,490 

53,088* 

560 799 


•The importation of dyed thread diminishes ; the number of dyers in Russia hav ing successively augmented. 

“ It is again from England that we import the largest quantity of cotton yarn, used in 
our fabrics. The importation of it, in the last five years, distributed in the following 
manner among the 'different European countries and Asia, which send this article regularly 
to Russia, will prove the fact. 


IMPORTED FROM 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

England, white thread... 

pood a. 

poods. 

poods. 

poods. 

poods. 

595,173 

564,159 

511,810 

458,852 

504,210 

— dyed... 

847 

1,780 


1,437 

1,206 

‘Germany, white thread . 

735 

5,841 

770 

2,174 

1,893 

— dyed... 

2,541 

3,269 

! 2,714 

1,677 : 

1,155 

Turkey, white thread. 

4,156 

1,591 

1,132 

3,977 

1,488 

— dyed... 

619 

513 

217 


97 

Persia, white thread. 

8,176 

7,834 

. C.921 

14,175 

16, GC0 

Khiva, ditto. 



6.107 

Bokhara, ditto... 

34,897 


15,151 

28,689 

26,575 

Tasohkent, ditto. 

13,915 

6,459 

.... 

9,997 

4,679 

Several other countries, white thread. 

455 

246 

633 

1,325 

181 

— dyed. 

280 

31 « 

122 

300 

32 

Total white. 

657,537 

C06,667 

53R.417 

519,189 

660,799 

„ dyed . 

4,287 

5,593 

4,45(5 

3,624 

2,490 

By way of St. Petersburg, white thread ... 
Ditto, ditto, dyed. 

627,572 

498,0(54 

438,163 

381,507 

397,369 

3,285 

4,248 

3,429 

2,420 

1,383 


“ By this tfe see that English spun cotton forms by itself nearly nine-tenths of the whole 
of the imports. We might add that the quantity which Russia takes, constitutes at the 
same time about one-sixth of the total amount of the cotton yam annually exported 
from England; and that in consequence her relations with Russia are among^those which 
are in this respect of the greatest importance. As regards the cotton thread imported from 
Central Asia, the importation of it has during the last ten. years equally augmented; it 
is employed for weaving cloth of an ordinary quality, and for making candle-wicks. 

“ Notwithstanding the importance of the progress which we have made, our cotton-cloth 
manufactories cannot, in their present state, produce the quantity of cloth of this descrip- 
voi. n. , V 4 q 
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tion required by our markets in the interior of the country, and although Russia annually 
exports a certain quantity of the same cloth, she is nevertheless compelled to import it 
regularly from abroad to a considerable amount. 


Value of Imports of Woven Cottons. 


• 


IM PO RTED FROM 

1837 # 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

Several other pouutries... 

Total. 

roubles, 
paper money 
2,180,193 
1,830,819 
1,753,090 
4,944,386 
1,122,379 
679,699 
310,383 

roubles, 
paper money. 
2,478,M 6 
2,062,660 
1,619,391 
6,890,479 

1 248,61)8 
383M24 
294,434 

roubles, 
paper money. 
2,M7,453 
1,842,098 
1,343,268 
*,545,880 
1,074,912 
1,149,345 
294,062 

roubles, 
paper money. 
2,787,533 
2,281,191 
842,639 
6,502,681 
1,115,935 

1.019,357 

I 1,187,720 

roubles, 
paper money. 
1,896,902 
1,898,067 
1,006,309 
5,963,923 
2,401,238 
1,094,306 
967,019 

12,820,949 

13.977,361 

13,797,018 

15,737,056 

15,227,754 


“ Stuffs of superior quality, sent to us by England and Germany, diminish as is seen ; 
whereas those of ordinary quality, and of small value, which come from Asia, successively 
augment. The latter are destined for the use of the Asiatic race of people which is so nu¬ 
merous in the provinces of the west and south. ^ 

“ However satisfactory this increase of imports may seem, we cannot help remarking 
that our foreign relations as regards our cotton manufactures will for a long time to come 
yet continue to be of much less importance than the immense market of the interior, which 
cannot fail to increase more and more on account of the uninterrupted increase of popula¬ 
tion and national wealth in Russia. Foreign exportation is not yet an imperious necessity, 
for our factories, as is probably the case in other countries, where a spirit of enterprise has 
led people into a state of exaggerated manufacturing activity. Without having to fetf.- the 
effect of accidents and events (which so often bring with them stagnation and catastrophes 
in the speculating trade), our manufacturing industry may still freely develop all its energy 
with the view of attaining that degree of activity which will make it necessary for Russia to 
require from foreign nations any thing else beyond the raw materials* The progress she 
has already made authorizes us to believe that Russia will reach this great desideratum.” 

Public Exhibitions of Russia?i Manufactures and Industry. —The first of these ex¬ 
hibitions was in 1829. The second was in 1833, and is thus described by a French traveller 
as having taken place in St. Petersburg: 

“ Eight large halls were appropriated to the display of articles, which were classed in 
33 sections. 

“ Section 1. Metals, and articles in cast iron. —It is this branch of industry which 
seems to succeed best in Russia. In many respects she Van sustain competition with fo¬ 
reigners. We particularly remarked large works of east metal, nailmaking, iron rolled for 
covering houses. Firearms, although still inferior to those of France, are improving. 
White arms, other than the sabres and poniards of Asiatic description, made at Haloousk, 
in Siberia, are generally inferior. • 

“ 2. Machines, models, fyc. —We have especially admired a steam-engine of high pres¬ 
sure, 120 horse power. The principal articles exhibited were from the imperial works, and 
particularly from the ‘ technological institute.’ . 

“ 3. Mathematical, physical, and surgical instruments. — The surgical instruments 
were quite ordinary. , 

“ 4. Chemical products. —The progress of manufactures requiring these, has caused some 
improvement in their preparations. Two essential qualifications are still wanting in their 
dyes, brilliancy and permanency. 

“ 5. S&gars and sirups. —The refining of sugar of cane is with difficulty maintained, 
notwithstanding the low price of raw sugar, which is very lightly taxed on importation. The 
manufacture of sugar from beet-root has, of late years, been greatly increased in some of 
the governments of the interior, owing to the low price of labour, and to the difficulty of 
transporting colonial sugar. 

“ 6. Soaps. —The best Russian soaps are those of Kasan. St. Petersburg has, however, 
exhibited some, which nearly equalled those of the factories of Tartary. 
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“ 7. Bougies, or wax. candles. —The high price of the transparent bougies exhibited, 
will not permit competition with the ordinary bougies. 

“ 8. Equipages. —Taste and elegance of forms recommend less the coachmaking of 
St. Petersburg, than the solidity of the leather and iron. 

“ 9. Paper for writing and for hangings. —These two manufactures, the last espe¬ 
cially, are almost stationary. The imperfection of paper for hangings prepared in Russia, 
the strict prohibition of imported paper, prevents recourse to this species of decoration. 

“ 10. Tissues of flax and hemp, linen thread. —Sailcloth, and other cloths, maintain 
their reputation. In fine cloth there is no improvement since 1829, except perhaps in the 
weaving and bleaching of damask table-linen. The imperial spinning-works of Alexan- 
drowski has produced up to No. 140 in brown, and 120 in white, but their high prices do 
not permit them to be extensive'y used in weaving. 

“11. Leather and skins. —Next trv industry in iron, that of leather is among the first 
in the empire. The yift, or leather of Russia, preserves alway%its superiority over similar 
foreign products. The morocco of Kasan and the sole leather, are quite inferior to the mo¬ 
rocco of England and the sole leather of France and Belgium. 

“ 12. Taffetas gummed and oilcloth. 

“ 13. Haircloth for furniture. 

“ 14. Various manufactures. 

“ The articles of these three sections were not susceptible of remark. 

“ 15. Tobacco. —The culture of the tobaccoes of Turkey, and of Asia Minor, has be¬ 
come’, in the middle of the empire, and especially in the Crimea, the object of speculations 
to which the extent of national consumption promises great advantages. 

“ 16. Bronzes. —Some candelabras and pendulum clocks were remarkable for the per¬ 
fection of the gilding, but the forms of the articles entirely of Russian creation were gene¬ 
rally deficient in grace and elegance. 

17. Silver and plated ware. —The most important article was a silver vase, antique in 
form, valued at 7000 or 8000 roubles; as in the case of the bronzes, this article sinned 
against taste in its form. 

“ 18. Porcelain queen's ware pottery. —The china of the imperial manufacture, main¬ 
tained at great expense near St. Petersburg, cannot be compared with the French of second 
order, and the prices are exorbitant. 

“ 19. Crystals, glassware. —Those of imperial manufacture are perhaps the only arti¬ 
cles of luxuiy that Russia can export to Europe with success. Belgium buys largely. 

“ 20. Tissues of cotton. —Russia seems approaching to competition with England and 
France; Asia offers an immense outlet for common cotton fabrics. 

“ 21. Tissues of wool, cloths, and carpets. —An equally extensive demand Is found for 
common Russia cloths in the consumption of the middle classes, the clothing of the army, 
and the commerce with China, Persia, and Armenia. This manufacture has greatly in¬ 
creased, and has been improved by competition. The markets of St. Petersburg and Moscow 
may be considered as closed against foreign common cloth, no matter what modification 
may be given to the tariff. The light or ladies’ cloth, used in Asia, particularly received 
praise. 

“ A grand carpet, from the imperial manufacture, afld priced at 6000 roubles, did not 
meet purchasers. The preparing of wool is not sufficiently understood to give success to 
such work. 

“ 22. Musical instruments. 

“ 23. Furniture and cabinet wares. —A handsome exhibition. 

“ 24. Hats of beaver, straw, and silk. 

“ 25. Book trade and booh binding.— Printing improves; binding begins to approach 
the French, always much sought after in St. Petersburg. 

“ 26. Glovemaking. —The inferiority of Russian gloves is such, that notwithstanding 
the very high duties, French gloves arc in general use among the rich. 

■ “ 27. Lackered ware. 

“ 28. Tissues of fine cottons —The manufacture of these tissues has been extended 
since 1829, but has not made much progress. 

“ 29. Tissues of pure and mixed silk. —Watered silks, ribbons especially, have greatly 
increased. The progress is less perceptible in common ribbons, in gauzes and other fancy 
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articles. The tissues exhibited, offered a veiy imperfect imitation of the products of Lyons 
and of St. Etienne. Not sufficient taste or variety in the figures, nor of permanency in the 
colours. The cultivation Of the mulberry-tree has made but little progress in the provinces 
within and beyond the Caucasus ; there are two great obstacles, a desire of change, and 
continual revolts among the mountaineers, have paralyzed the efforts of government. 

“ The organsonag» of silk is confessedly at a,stand; quite in its infancy, in the 
hands of peasants, who alone atteud to this important part of the work of preparing silk. 

“ The silk of Caucasus and Georgia San only be used for common work. The silk 
stuffs approved at the exhibition, were made from Italian silk, of which Russia is estimated 
to require about 6000 pounds. 

“ 30. Shawls, scarfs, fyc. —A single manufactory of Moscow presented articles some¬ 
what superior to those of last exhibition. Some articles oftgoats’ hair were marked at ex¬ 
travagant prices. • 

“ 31. Embroidered and spangled stuff's in gold and silver. —Public attention was par¬ 
ticularly attracted to these tissues, specially intended for religions ceremonies, which are 
both very frequent, and very pompous in llussia. They have not the brilliancy nor the 
richness of the brocades of Lyons, but their quality is veiy fine, and the prices higher. 
This part of the exhibition ought preferably to interest foreign merchants, who must have 
perceived much improvement and progress. 

“ 32. Gold and silver, fine, spun; false gold, spun ; works in fine, and false. —This, 
section comprises lace-work generally. All which belongs to military equipment has readied 
a remarkable degree of perfection. The prices, however, axe much higher than those of 
France. 

“ 33. Medals and coins. —Those whieh have been struck under the present reign, do 
not appear superior to the coins and medals of the preceding reign. 

“ To sum up. The exhibition of 1833 will, probably, iu its result, encourage a perse¬ 
verance in the system of absolute prohibitions and excessive restrictions, adopted for the pro¬ 
tection of Russian industry, in like manner as the exhibition of 1829 lias contributed to ag¬ 
gravate the rigour of this system. 

“ All idea of softening the rigour of the tariffs, if suggested, on beholding the rich ma¬ 
nufactures of the country, would cede to the clamours of those engaged therein claiming 
exclusive patronage ; upon the faith of which, the largest fortunes have been invested. It 
must not be lost sight of indeed, that in the greater part of Russian manufacturing esta¬ 
blishments, raw materials, directors, managers, workmen, process, machinery, all is foreign ; 
it will require a long time before so many new cstablislunents can be well seated on the soil. 

“ The exhibition of 1833, as well as that of 1829, attests also that immense sacrifices 
have been submitted to by all orders of the nation, and a great degree of activity imparted to 
all minds. 

“ Moscow seems still to produce more and better than rft. Petersburg, but, comparatively, 
the progress of manufactures in St. Petersburg, where they have been more recently com¬ 
menced, has been more rapid. ' 

“ Experience ought, by this time, to pave answered the important question, as to the 
capability of those engaged in manufactures to supply therewith the wants of the nation, 
conformably to the qualities and prices shown at the exhibition. 

“ Official reports attest, that the number of establishments in Russia has increased 142 
iu the course of the year 1832 ; that the workmen employed in these new works amount to* 
10,465; making the total number of establishments 5599, and of operatives therein 
284,000. 

“ A great number of manufactures of cloth from Saxony and the north of Germany, 
who were established in Poland, attracted by the advantageous offers held out by govern¬ 
ment, hav^ransported their workmen and machinery to St. Petersburg, to Moscow, and to 
other towns in the interior of Russia. 

“ The Jews of Galicia, obliged to relinquish their contraband trade, organized on the 
frontiers of Poland, have quitted Brody to go into Moldavia and to Odessa, where they de¬ 
vote themselves exclusively to trading in the products of Russian industry.” 
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The exhibition of the present year at Moscow, of which we hare seen the 
programme, was to be similarly arranged to that above described. The following 
is translated from the Leipzic Gazette: 

“ The decree of the Emperor is about to be fulfilled, at Moscow, and great preparations 
are making for the exhibition of Russjan manufactures in the month of June, 1843. The 
decree concerning manufacturing industry declares that every four years there shall be an 
exhibition of the products and manufactures of Russia, either at St. Petersburg or at Moscow. 
As there has not been here any exhibition since 1835, that which is to take place in June 
will certainly bring to view the great progress of our industrious town as well as the pro¬ 
ductive abilities of the other provinces. Experience has shown the necessity of putting the 
stamp or mark of the fabric to which the goods belong, and their Russian origin on 
every piece of manufacture. By this they liavc the advantage of being free from town 
dues, even if they are sold during the exhibition. v 

“ The discovery of a peat-ground (a great part of which is already excavated) in the 
neighbourhood of our town is a great benefit. It is worked by 43 steam-engines within 
the town and its environs. The high price of burning-materials will certainly fall by this 
discovery. 

“ The Russian trade with the kingdom of Poland, has undergone within the last two 
years a remarkable change. The greater the exports of grain and other provisions and 
rawynaterials of Poland increases, the lesser are its imports, from our manufactures. It is 
difficult to decide, whether the latter is on account of the increasing poverty of the country, 
and thereby diminishing its consumption, or whether it is on account of its rising industry. 
The entire value of Russian imports from that country amounted last year, according to 
the custom-house registers, to 2,034,739 roubles, whilst the declared worth of the Polish 
impprts amounted only to 820,541 roubles. The principal articles of export of the latter 
country are the Polish cloths, in weight 3086 poods. In 1830 more than 5000 poods were 
exported from that country to Russia.” 

HOURS OF LABOUR, &.C., IN RUSSIAN MANUFACTORIES. 

“ No regulations have been established by government as to the hours of working. 
The number of working hours is regulated by the will of the manufacturer. The 
general time is from six in the morning to eight in the evening, with three hours’ rest—oue 
for breakfast and two for dinner. The food is beef, rye bread, cabbage, and buckwheat 
porridge and fish during the fasts. The wages vary from 20 to 150 roubles per month, 
and are always paid in specie.” 

Answers received to the several Queries, from a Person engaged in the Russian 
Manufactories .—“ In reply to query, No. 1, I may state that no regulations have yet been 
established by government as to the hours for labour in factories, or as to the employment 
of children there. It may be as well to explain that what is called the ‘ Factory System’ 
cannot yet be said to exist in this country ; there being at present only a few establishments 
in St. Petersburg where there is any thing approaching it. In the interior generally, not 
excepting Moscow, manufactures arc carried on, either on what, in contrast to the ‘ Factory 
System,’ may be called the ‘ domestic system,’ where the establishments are very small, 
and for the most part in the dwelling-house of the master, who lives with and is in fact one 
of the workpeople ; or else in mills where the workpeople nro slaves of the owner, which 
so entirely alters the relation between them, that no comparison can well be made between 
a mill so conducted, and one where free labour is employed. 

“ Nominally much less wages are paid in small mills, but much less .work also is per¬ 
formed by the workmen in a given time. 

“ Annexed is a list of wages paid in a cotton-mill at St. Petersburg, in which the work¬ 
people are free, or at least are not the slaves of the owner of the mill. The wages arc paid 
altogether in money, and the people lodge and feed themselves. The list contains a note 
of the expense of living, &c. &c. They usually form societies among themselves of 10 or 
20 persons, who live in a common room and mess together. 
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“ The lowest sum for which a labouring man can exist in St. Petersburg, taking into 
calculation food, clothing, lodging, &c., is from 14 to 15 roubles bank-notes per month, or 
13*. to 14*. sterling. Sudi a man lives on rye bread exclusively, drinks quass (a fermented 
drink made from rye), wears a sheepskin throughout the year, lodges in an apartment with 
10 or 12 other men, with whom he messes in common, and sleeps on the bare boards or on 
a mat. , 

“ During the summer thousands live in this mariher at St. Petersburg, and return in 
the winter to their villages in district governments, with the surplus of their earnings. 

“ Those who have steady employment throughout the year live rather better, and spend 
in proportion more. 

“ The universal food is rye bread; but all, except the lowest order of workmen, vary it 
by an occasional mess of buckwheat, and a little soup and sqpr cabbage. 

In St. Petersburg wages are paid in money, tyit it is very common for the master to 
agree with his men to pay Jpwer wages on condition of lodging and feeding them.” 


Wages of Workpeople in a Cotton-mill at St. Petersburg, in 1841. 


The different Departments, 
Description of the Work¬ 
people, sex, &c. 

Wages per Day. 

Wages per 
Month. 

Cost of Board 
and Lodging, 
Lights, &c., 
per Month. 

Cost of Clothes 
per Mouth. 

Surplus Money 
remaining to 
each per Month. 


rou. 

cop. 

rou. 

cop. 

rou. 

cop. 

rou. 

cop. 

rou. 

cop*. 

Men in the blowing or mix- 










hag rooms. 

1 

40 

35 

0 

15 

0 

8 

0 

12 

0 

Bo>a in the blowing room •• 

1 

0 

25 

0 

15 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

Men bbout the carding en- 











ginea . 

1 

40 

35 

0 

15 

0 

8 

0 

12 

0 

Boys at back of the card*.... 

1 

0 

25 

0 

15 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

Boys »t front of the cards.... 

0 

80 

20 

0 

12 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

Girls ntthc calenders. 1 

0 

GO 

15 

0 

10 

0 

4 

0 

1 


Women or girls at back of 











drawing-frames. 

1 

0 

25 

0 

12 

0 

5 

0 

8 

0 

Women or girls at front of 











drawing-frames . 

0 

80 

20 

0 

12 

0 

5 

0 

3 

0 

Girls at back of tube ma- 











chines .. 

0 

70 

17 

50 

11 

0 

5 

0 

1 

50 

Girls at front of tube xdh- 











chines. 

0 

80 

20 

0 

12 

0 

5 

0 

3 

0 

Bach spinner, 1 mouth or 











25ria\h’ work . 



D3 

7 

1R 

0 

8 

0 

G7 

7 

First or Urge piecer. 

1 

GO 

40 

0 

14 

0 

5 

0 

21 

0 

Second or backoide piecer .. 

1 

20 

30 

0 

12 

0 

5 

0 

13 

0 

Largest boy at back of the 











mules. 

0 

80 

20 

0 

12 

0 

5 

0 

3 

0 

Least boy at back of the 











mules. 

0 

<i0 

15 

0 

12 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Heelers. 

I 

20 

30 

0 

12 

0 

5 

0 

13 

0 

Joiner . 

2 

40 

GO 

0 

18 

0 

8 

0 

34 

0 

Filer (a good one) . 

2 

40 

60 

0 

18 

0 

8 

0 

34 

0 

Turner (a good one). 

2 

80 

70 

0 

18 

A 

8 

0 

44 

0 


2 

80 

70 

0 

18 

0 

8 

0 

44 

0 

Watchmen . 

1 

20 

30 

0 

15 

0 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Carpenter... 

Stokers (who fire up). 

1 

*0 , 

45 

0 

15 

0 

G 

0 

24 

0 

1 

GO 1 

40 

0 

15 

0 

ft 

0 

17 

0 

Common labourers. 

I 

6 

20 

25 

14 

0 

6 

0 

6 

25 

First class of thrastle piecers 

1 

0 

25 

. 0 

10 

0 

5 

0 

10 

0 

Second class of ditto. 

0 

DO 

22 

60 

10 

0 

5 

0 

7 

50 

Third rla«*s of ditto... 

0 

GO «j 

15 

0 

10 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 


Hours of labour, 13 per diem, except Saturday 10 hours, or 75 hours in a week of 6 days. There are about 395 
working-days in the year. 

The above wage* rto in bank-note roubles : 1 rouble bank-note is nearly equal to lid. sterling. 

The spinneis* wages are considered high, and are likely to be reduced; but it is not probable that the wages of 
the othi r bands will soon decline. a 


Under the head of the General Trade of Russia will he found the export trade of wool and 
woollen clot^*, the produce of Russian factories, annually sent to China and other Asiatic 
countries. 

The following is an official account we have recently procured of the value of woollen 
goods imported in each year, whether from European, or by the Asiatic frontiers of Russia. 

Since the year 1820 the value of such imports, including cloths, shawls, handker¬ 
chiefs, &c., and other light materials has been annually as follows: viz.— 
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• 

Rbls. Assig. 

Woollen Yarn. 

In 1820 

! . 22,350,112 

C 600 poods the value not 

1821 . 

. . 28,863,119 

, . < being included in the 

(total for this year. 

1822 

. . . 12,049,367 

• 

1823 . 

. . 12,427,478 



YEARS. 

By the Frontiers of Europe. 

By the Frontiers of Asia. 

Yarn. 

ISM .. 

rbls. on. 
7.388,831 
8,752,495 

£ 

301,136 

rbls. a*s., 
807,902 

£ 

32,975 

poods. 

1825. 

380,543 

1,273,100 

55,352 

1,974 

1826. 

7,584,177 

309,558 

1,704,949 

69,589 

8,1 OG 

1827. 

8,261,180 • 
7,320,677 

351,114 

318,290 

1,491,903 

63,485 

1,761 

ms ... 

2,078,14^ 

90,350 

2,132 

1829... 

7,245,261 

322,011 

1,964,281 

87,301 

2,150 

1830. 

7,365,355 

327,349 

2,123,925 

94,396 

2,738 

1831 .. 

7,426,931 

330,085 

1,021,446 

45,397 

2,358 

1832. 

10,440,827 

453,949 

542,089 

23,569 

3,976 

1833. 

7,905,1 G9 
7,120,348 

343,702 

507,786 

22,077 

655 


316,459 

569,850 

25,326 

4,7G8 


6,595,495 

293,133 

290,002 

346,058 

12,800 

7,152 

1836. 

7,574,847 

336,660 

16,380 

10,051 

1837. 

8,816,195 

391.386 

366,917 

16,307 

9,403 

t 1838.*... 

8,556,185 

380,274 

326,147 

14,539 

8,937 

1839. 

1M8. 

10,219,751 

454,211 

361,521 

16,067 

7,313 

11,143,772 

495,278 

442,767 

19,679 

8,692 

1841. 

12,536,391 

557.172 

722,547 

32,113 

8,557 


“ The total value of imports has remained nearly stationary since 1822. This result 
is produced by the increased value of the imports of finer descriptions of woollen goods, 
such as shawls and light materials. 

V As regards the importation of cloths (once so considerable), the total value of such 


imports will be found to have decreased since 



Value. 

roub'es. 

£ 

1825. 


.169,924 

182G. 

. 2,644,652. 


1827. 






1829. 



1830. 

. 3,124,082. 


1831. 



1832. 




1824, in the following ratio: viz. 


In 1833. 

Value. 

roubles. 

£ 

1834. 









1837. 

.2,213,331. 





1839. 



1840. 



1841. 




“ The importation of woollen cloth and other woollen stuifs, from various European 
and Asiatic States, during the»two lastmentioned years (1840 and 1841), has been as 
follows: 
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SEATS OF RUSSIAN MANUFACTURES. 

St. Petersburg.— The manufactures of this city comprehend all the usual 
handicrafts of large towns, such as coachmakers, saddlers, shoemakers, tailors, 
carpenters, joiners, watchmakers, jewellers, &c. The gunpowder manufactory, 
the cannon foundry, the tapestry works, the pofcelain manufactory, and two other 
manufactories of miscellaneous articles, all belong to the government. The 
private manufactories, which include about 240 establishments, are those for 
silks, cottons, woollens, linens, chiefly canvas, paper, waxed cloths, leather, soap, 
tobacco, printing types, and various stuffs. The glassworks of Oserski, near 
the town, are extensive,^md produce plates, valued as high a? 500/. to 600/. 

Moscow.—Exclusive of the various handicrafts, the manufactures of this 
city and its neighbourhood are of much greater extent than those of St. Peters¬ 
burg. They consist chiefly of woollens (some of which are on a large scale, and 
very fine), cotton, and silk woven goods. Steam-engines and machinery are now 
used to a great extent. In 1820 there were only 2 engines at Moscdw, and at 
present there are about 120 at work. In 1840 there were in the province of 
Moscow about 1150 factories, great and small, employing 85,400 workpeople. 

Kaluga. —Bog iron is found in this province, but in no great quantity, and 
a good deal has to be imported to supply the various iron-works. The soil of 
this province being ill adapted for agriculture, the attention of its inhabitants has 
been naturally turned towards manufactures ; in this respect Kaluga ranks im¬ 
mediately after the governments of Moscow and Vladimir. In 1830 there were 
18,600 workmen employed in distilleries and manufactures of sailcloth, linen, 
and cotton goods, leather, soap, candles, and hardware. The manufacture of 
beet-root sugar has been lately introduced. Nearly all the peasants’ families em¬ 
ploy a considerable portion of their time in weaving. The chief exports are oils, 
spirits, potash, honey, linen, sailcloth, and other manufactured goods. The 
chief commercial towns are Kaluga and Poltoskt Kaluga is the capital, in 
which there are 5 sailcloth factories, employing 400 weavers, and 1000 spinners; 
30 or 40 oil factories, sugar r'efineries, &c. It carries on an extensive internal 
trade, and exports large quantities of lambskins, leather and wax, to Dantzic, 
Breslau, Berlin, and Leipzic. * 

Kazan. —There are in this province numerous distilleries, saw-mills, potash 
works, and tanneries, &c. In the city of Kasan there is a great cloth 
manufactory, established by Peter the Great; it is now the property of private 
individuals, and employs about 1000 workpeople; there are also manufactories 
of cotton,Jiardware, earthenware, &c. Kasan is the seat of an admiralty. It 
also carries on an extensive trade, for which its situation adjoining the Wolga 
gives it peculiar facilities. 

Courland. —-The manufactories, with the exception of distilleries, are insigni¬ 
ficant. The peasantry weave coarse cloths for domestic use. 
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Livonia, Estiionia.—T he same remark applies to Esthonia and Livonia as 
to Courland, except to Riga, which see. 

Grodno has no manufactories worth noticing, excepting common domestic 
cloths, &c., made by the peasants. 

Kiiarkoff. —With the exception of numerous distilleries and some tanne¬ 
ries, there are no manufactories in this province worthy of remark. 

Kief. —Excepting the domestic fabrics made by the peasants for their own 
use, there are no manufactories in this province. 

Kostkoma. —Tar, pitch* and charcoal, are produced in large quantities in this 
province; and in the city of the stime name, which has its fairs, there are linen 
manufactories, tanneries, and soap, Prussian blue, and tallow works, also a cast 
metal and bell foundry. 

Minsk. —Sawing and trading in timber ranks next to agriculture in occupy¬ 
ing the people of this province. The linen manufactories and distilleries are 
rather important, and there are forges, Russian leather and glass manufactories, 
ancf'some of woollen cloths, hats, &c. 

Mogiiilev has some distilleries, and a few other fabrics; and in the capital 
there are important tanneries. 

Nunei-Novgorod. — This province has several manufactories of coarse 
linefis, canvass, cordage, iron, leather, and glass; also tanneries, distilleries, soap- 
works, &c. 

Novgorod. —The manufacturing industry of this province is scarcely worth 
notice, and its once famous city (“ Quis contra Deus et Magnum Novogordium”) 
lias become insignificant. 

Olonetz has but little manufacturing industry. 

Orenburg. —With the exception of a manufactory of firearms and the salt¬ 
works, there are no manufactories worth noticing in this province. 

Orel has several distilleries. 

Penza. —The peasants weave considerable quantities of coarse woollens and 
linens: exclusive of which there are cloth manufactories and glass and soap 
works, and tanneries on a large scale, a»d there are seven or eight beet-root 
sugar works. * 

Perm. —With the exception of the mining, which employs about 100,000 
persons in the Ural mines, there arc no other occupations, excepting agriculture, 
of much importance in this province. 

Poltawa.—T his province has generally but few manufactories of any im¬ 
portance; there are numerous distilleries, and some cotton, woollen^ and linen 
fabrics. The capital of the same name has three large fairs annually. 

Pskov has some coarse fabrics of various kinds, and those of leather are 
celebrated. 

Ri azan.—T he manufactories of glass and hardwares of this province are rather 
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important. Woollen* linen, and cotton woven goods are also considerable. 
There are numerous distilleries, tanneries, soap-works, rope-works, &c. 

Saratov has several government manufactories worked by free colonists. 
Those of linen, cotton, wool, iron, leather, and earthenware, and the distilleries 
are the most important. Sarepta, a town near Saratov, has rather extensive 
fabrics of cottons, linens, silks, and hosiery. 

Simbirsk has numerous distilleries, and the peasants weave coarse cloths for 
domestic wear. There are also some coarse woollen, linen, and canvass factories, 
soap-works, glass-works, &c. «■ 

* Smolensko has but few manufactories df the least consequence. Distille¬ 
ries are the most important; and in the capital there are some carpet, hat, soap, 
and other fabrics. 

Tciieunigoff has numerous distilleries, and some rather important fabrics 
of various woven goods. 

Viatka is rather an important manufacturing province. It has'about 7 (i 
woollen, linen, and cotton factories, a large arms manufactory at Surapol/that 
of anchors at Viatka, and several iron-founderics. 

Vladimir.— This province ranks next to Moscow in manufacturing indus¬ 
try. In 1830 above 48,000 persons were employed in the various cotton and 
other manufactories, more than half the number in the cotton factories of 
Chouia and Ivanova; and in 1840 there were above 327 factories which gave em¬ 
ployment to above 84,000 persons. There are iron-works and various other 
factories. 

Volhynia, formerly a part of Poland, has glass-works, potteries, potash- 
works, ike. ; and the peasant women spin and weave woollens and linens for 
domestic wear. 

Vologda. —In this large province, there are nearly 200 woollen, linen, and 
other manufactories, besides the domestic articles made by the peasants. There 
are also distilleries, soap-works, tanneries, and glass-w’orks; and timber and 
masts, tar, pitch, furs, and ‘numerous other articles are exported from it. The 
tallow candles of the capital are celebrated. 

Voroneje.—T he coarse Voollen manufactures, and several other fabrics, 
are described as increasing rapidly in number. 

Wilna.—T he manufactures of this province are considered unimportant. 

Vitepsk.— The fabrics of this province, with the exception of the woven 
articles made by the peasants, and some tanneries and woollens made at the 
capital, are not worthy of notice. 

MANUFACTORIES OF SIBERIA. 

Tobolsk.—I ron and copper are extensively mined and prepared in this 
government, especially in the Ural chain; and there are tanneries, felt manufac- 
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tures, soap and tallow works, and various common fabrics in different places. 
The fur and hide trade, and the transit trade, employ a great proportion of 
the male inhabitants. There are some coarse cloth, leather, and soap manufac¬ 
tories at Tomsk and other places. 

Yakutsk. —This town, the capital of the province of the same name, is the 
centre of the commerce of eastern Siberia, for all kinds of furs, walrus’ teeth, &c. 
The country abounds with cattle; and salt, iron, talc, &c., are said to be 
plentiful. 

Irkutsk has an imperial factory of woollen cloth for the supply of the 
troops in Siberia, iqanufactures of linen and other piece-goods, glass, hats, soap, 
leather, &c.; and is the residence of numerous artisans in the different trades 
common in Europe. It is the great entrepot for the commerce of north-east 
Asia, importing tea, rhubarb, fruit, paper, silks, porcelain, and other manufac¬ 
tured goods from China, by way of Kiakta, and furs, &c. from Kamtschatka, 
'the AleufSan islands, and Russian America; which articles are here exchanged 
for ’ European goods sent from St. Petersburg and Moscow by way of Tobolsk. 
It has also some trade with Bokhara and Khokan. The total annual amount of 
its commerce is estimated at 4,000,000 paper roubles (or francs), one-fourth of 
which has sometimes been transacted at its annual fair in June. 

Manufactories of the Crimea and, Bessarabia. — With the exception of 
leather and salt, the manufactures of the Crimea are insignificant. In Bessa¬ 
rabia there are distilleries, and soap and tallow works. 

Salt monopoly of the Crimea, Bessarabia, and Southern Russia. —The 
most valuable product of the Crimea and Bessarabia, is the salt derived from 
the limans, or salt-lakes in the vicinity of Perekop, Kaffa, Koslow, Kertsch, and 
Akerman, which are all monopolized by the government. The quantity ex¬ 
ported from the lakes near Kertsch, amounts to about an average of 2,000,000 
poods a year: the lakes o4 Perekop are even more productive. At Koslow 
there is only a single lake. In 1833 the different lakes of the Crimea pro¬ 
duced the immense quantity of 15,065,000 pocfds (242,000 tons) ; of which 
8,514,885 poods were sold in the course* of the year. About 13,000 men are 
employed in the works ; each pood costs the treasury 4 copecs, or thereabouts; 
the expense of production being seldom greater than from 6 to 10 copecs. 
Government sells this salt at 80 copecs per pood, except the portion destined 
for the consumption of the peninsula which only pays 15 copecs. Salt exported 
pays a duty of 5 copecs. 

Opposite to Krementshug, on the other side of the Dnieper, lies a little place 
called Kriukoff, which serves as a storehouse to the former. No article is found 
in it in greater abundance than salt; for here are the great government ma¬ 
gazines from which the country round is supplied. This salt is furnished partly 
from the lakes of the Crimean steppe, and partly from the shores of the Euxine, 
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from which, and from the limans of Bessarabia enormous quantities are pro¬ 
cured. On the Volga are found similar, but still more considerable depots of 
this article. The northern provinces of the Baltic, the territory of the Dwina, 
&c., receive their salt principally from Norway, and Poland receives hers mostly 
from the Carpathian mountains. The annual• exportation of salt from Kriukoff 
is about 25,000,000 lbs. * 

Circassia and the Caucasus can scarcely claim the possession of manu¬ 
facturing industry. There are, however, skilful amourers, cutlers, goldsmiths,— 
and gunpowder has long been prepared in the countty. 

'Georgia. —Coarse woollen, cotton and silk fabrics, leather, shagreen, and a 
few other articles arc manufactured; the arms made at Tiflis have some repu¬ 
tation, but most of the other goods are very inferior, and fit only for home con¬ 
sumption. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

TRADE AND MANUFACTURES OF POLAND. 

The following account of the trade and manufactures of Poland, we have 'ex¬ 
tracted from a lengthy report drawn up at Warsaw, in 1842 : 

“ The trade of the kingdom of Poland with other parts of the world, consists chiefly of 
an interchange of the raw products of its agriculture for colonial goods and the manufac¬ 
tures, the cattle, and some of the principal mineral productions of other countries. The 
exportation of corn is the only branch of this traffic which can be called a wholesale trade, 
and this is carried on almost entirely by merchants residing out of the country. Some 
years ago, the government endeavoured to take this trade out of the hands of the Dantzic 
merchants, by erecting large and convenient magazines at several points on the Vistula, for 
the deposit of corn, promising the proprietors advances of money on the security of these 
deposits, in order to enable them to await high prices in the distant foreign markets, to 
which the com is sent from Prussia and the Black Sea. ‘ But the plan failed, owing to a 
want of confidence in the government, and the whole of the trade of the kingdom may be 
considered as a retail business. i. 

“ Com, wool, oil, seeds, wood, and zinc, arc the articles of most importance in the 
exports, and the value of the com alone am (hints to very nearly one-half of the whole. The 
principal imports arc cotton twist, colonial produce, wines, and other liquors, silk 
goods, salt dried fish, live cattle and metals ; their relative importance being indicated by 
the order in which they hero stand. But the return of trade for the year 1841 specifies 
all the commodities, exported or imported ; shows the declared value of each sort, and also 
the different countries which supply the latter, and to which the exports are sent. Owing 
to the geograplrical position of Poland, and to the existing regulations of the customs, it 
would, at first sight, appear that all the imports were furnished by, and that all the 
exports were sent to, either Russia, Austria, Prussia, or Cracow. That, in short, the foreign 
commerce ofVoland was restricted to those countries only. 

“ The general regulations with respect to trade in Poland, may be considered as based 
on a system of protection to the native manufactures, by the exclusion of those of all other 
countries (except Russia) for these arc either absolutely prohibited, or charged with duties 
so enormously high, as to make fair competition impossible. Under this system, the manu¬ 
factures of the country acquired at first, a very considerable development. But their pro- 
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sperity has not been progressive 5 and not only are several of the most important amongst 
them, at present, in a worse state than at an earlier period, but commerce has been crippled 
by tfys retaliatory restrictions imposed by other nations, and the whole country is languish¬ 
ing under the pressure of high prices, caused by this species of monopoly; prices which, in 
every instance, are higher than those in every other part of Europe, except, perhaps, in 
Russia. _ • 

“ Russia has reserved to herself very great advantages and privileges over other coun¬ 
tries in respect to the importations into Poland ; hnd it may he stated generally, that all 
the articles absolutely prohibited from ot'der countries, arc liable to a trifling duty only if 
coming from Russia, and are admitted even from Cracow, hut then charged with so high a 
duty that they cannot compete with the Russian products. 

“ Besides the duties fixed by* tariffs, merchandize, moved cither by land or by water 
carriage, is liable to other charges levied* in lieu of the tolls. These charges, however, are 
much higher than wen/' the old tolls, and give rise to great complaints ; a separate tariff 
exists for these charges. 

“ Warehousing in Bond. —An accommodation of this hind exists to a limited extent 
at Warsaw, which city is not only the great centre of all the Polish commerce, hut may 
almost he considered as the port of Polaud, because it has an uninterrupted water commu¬ 
nication not only with the Baltic, hut likewise with the North Sea.* The custom-house at 
that place receives merchandize direct, without stoppage or examination at the frontiers, 
for all merchants who have entered into a surety of 60,000 florins (or about 1500/.) called 
a 1 remise ’-— 1 pass.’ If such merchandize he intended for consumption in the country, 
or for transit to another market, which must he declared at the time of their passing the 
frontiers, it can remain in bond three months ; hut if it he declared to he brought into the 
country for the fabs at Warsaw, for which puipose a special permit, but no extra charge or 
surety; is necessary, the period is extended to twelve months, after which the goods must be 
either declared and removed for consumption in the country, or exported again. In this 
latter case, as also if they were originally declared to he in transitu, no duty is charged. 
The cost of warehouscing is 10 grosehen, or about 2d. per cwt. monthly ; but the merchants 
who have entered into the required surety, may save this expense by keeping the goods 
in their own warchodses under the government seals. The advantage of the special permits 
for the fairs, were granted with a view of encouraging the two fairs established at Warsaw, 
in the hopes of rivalling those of Leipzic ; hut this scheme has not answered, and the fairs 
which occur in May and November of each year, may he considered as merely nominal in so 
far as commerce is concerned. 

“ British Capital. —British capital is not employed to any extent in Poland for there is 
only otic English house in the manufacturing line ; and although there are a great many 
British subjects employed as artisans and engaged in agriculture, the generality brought to 
Poland little more than their industry and ingenuity. 

“ The whole of the river craft employed between Warsaw and Dantzic, and between 
Warsaw and the Prussian waters, is the property of and munued by Prussian subjects. 

“ To show more distinctly how hard the existing commercial relations between the 
two countries press on Poland, it may he adduced that, in 1839, the public revenue derived 
little more than 450,000 florins from the duties levied o’n the imports from Russia, which 
were valued at upwards of 14,000,000, or about 3^ per eent; whereas the duties paid to 
the Russian customs for the goods introduced into that country in the same year amounted 
to 550,000 florins, or about 12^ percent on the total declared value (4,808,756 florins); 
and if the valae of the cloth—the staple article of export from Poland to Russia—he alone 
taken into consideration, the duties amounted to 21 per cent, or 408,917 florins upon a de¬ 
clared prime cost of 1,879,759 florins. 

* The communication between Hamburg and Warsaw is effected via the Elbe, tfcfe Havel, the 
Spree, the Oder, the Wasta, and the Bromberg canal, into the Vistula near Thorn. Tills pas¬ 
sage generally occupies from 10 to 12 weeks. Freights average about 75s. per ton, including the 
Elbe and canal dues, and Prussian transit-duty. 

“ The passage from Dantzic to Warsaw by the Vistula, was lately performed in 10 days, under 
favourable circumstances of wind and water ; generally, six weeks are considered necessary. Cost 
of freight averages about 10*. per ton. 
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“Poland's commerce with Austria appears of trifling importance, if the sums repre¬ 
senting its amount be simply compared with those expressing the trade of Russia and 
Prussia. But this would be a fallacious way of estimating the comparative value and real 
importance of each of those branches; because the amount of the Prussian commerce is made 
up of many most important commodities which arc foreign to her soil, and to her manufac¬ 
tures ; and although after these deductions have been made, Prussia may still appear to carry 
on the most important commerce with Poland, it is almost certain that Austria derives a 
direct benefit from her intercourse with this country, which is but little—if any thing—in¬ 
ferior to that either of Prussia or Russia. For of-the whole of her exports to Poland, ave¬ 
raging annually about 7,500,000 florins, or about 187,500/., the indigenous produce of 
Austria and Austrian manufactures, furnish at least 6,500,000 or 162,500/.; and she takes 
from Poland so small an amount in return (scarcely 4<#50/. annually), that the whole 
amount of export shown in the table may be considered as the balance in her favour, 
because it is known that an extensive contraband trade in Austrian commodities is carried 
on through the territories of Cracow. 

“ The great staple of the Austrian commerce with Poland is salt, which produces nearly 
onc-third of the whole declared value of the imports from thence, besides furnishing the 
principal article of the lucrative contraband trade above alluded to. Next to salt, are the 
wines of Hungary, which, generally speaking, are preferred in Poland to all others except 
Champagne, and the quantity consumed is nearly double that of all the other jyines taken 
together. Since the reduction of the duty on Austrian wines in 1836, the consumption 
has greatly increased in Poland, and a proportionate diminution appears to have taken 
place in the Rhenish and other German as well as in the French wines, except Cham¬ 
pagne. 

“ On the whole, the trade with Austria has not varied much in amount since 1829; 
and although it was somewhat less in 1841 than in 1840, the general belief is, that this 
branch of Poland’s commercial foreign relations w ill considerably increase so soon a!> the 
railway which has been commenced between Warsaw and Cracow shall he finished, and, 'ey 
means of its junction with the Austrian lines, shall place the capital of Poland (the great 
entrepot of its trade) in direct and speedy communication with the Adriatic. This con¬ 
dition, however, docs not appear likely to he soon fulfilled, although'the earthwork along 
the whole line has been commenced, and some progress made in other parts of the work: 
not more than one-half of the estimated cost of the undertaking has been subscribed for as 
yet, and there appears little chance of getting the rest from private persons, although the go¬ 
vernment has guaranteed 4 per cent dividend to the shareholders. 

“Prussia, commanding the embouchure of the Vistula and the other water communica¬ 
tions of Poland with the sea, must naturally play a conspicuous part in the commercial re¬ 
lations of this country ; for the last thirteen years the amount of this commerce has been 
between 55,000,000 and 60,000,000 florins, about 1,3\'5,000/., to 1,500,000/., divided 
nearly equally on an average between the exports and imports. Rut when it is remem¬ 
bered that amongst the imports from Prussia are included the productions and manufactures 
of many other countries of Europe, besides the produce of more distant parts of the world, 
a very considerable diminution of the importance of the bona fide Prussian trade will at 
once suggest itself. * 

“ Prussia must derive a very considerable benefit from the transit duties, and it is well 
known that the prosperity of Dautzic almost entirely results from tile business done for 
Poland, and more especially in the export of its com and grain. 

“ The various endeavours made to arrange a new treaty of commerce between the two 
countries have hitherto been fruitless, and mutual vexations are kept up. Poland, by way 
of retaliation for the transit duty on corn, imposes an additional duty of 8 florins, or about 4*. 
per Polish cwt. on all sugars refined in Prussia; by which means this very important branch 
of Prussian manufactures is kept completely out of the Polish markets. 

“ The great recent increase of the value of the exports from this country is attributed 
solely to the enhanced prices of com—a circumstance too uncertain in its duration to justify 
the hope that this favourable state of the balance for Poland will he durable. 

“ Of the commodities which Poland exports to Prussia only, very few and those of com¬ 
paratively trifling value, arc for the use or consumption of that country; amongst them may 
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be particularized os of most importance, horses, green and dried forage along the frontiers, 
stones, and feathers and down, but all the principal exports, which make it appear as if 
Prussia were the most important customer of Poland, arc destined for other countries—and 
in great part for England, or for the British colonies. For although a considerable propor¬ 
tion of the corn and grain is in the first instance shipped from Dantzic and other Prussian 
ports for Holland, it may be safely assumed that it is only kept there until a favourable 
moment occurs for introducing it into the English markets; and that the distilleries of 
Holland consume only a part of the rye and barley, leaving all the wheat and flour for the 
British trade. The wool, oilseeds, woodland zinc are also considered here as specially de¬ 
stined for the same market. 

“ Cracow. —The commerce between the kingdom of Poland and Cracow is not so un¬ 
important as might have been imagined, from the mere territorial extent of the free state, 
but has for many years past averaged in t declared value between 11,000,0000 and 4,000,000 
florins; the balance hr# always been in favour of Poland, and since the last commercial 
treaty between the two countries, in 1834, has been grievously felt by the merchants of the 
free state. The smuggling trade which Cracow carries on into Poland beam her nearly 
harmless in a commercial point of view. 

“ Internal Trade, of Poland .—In regard to this important branch of national economy, 
the improved state of the roads would offer every facility to its favourable development, did 
not the liijjJi prices produced by the unfavourable state of the foreign commerce, and the 
monopolies of the manufactures, restrict, by the present scarcity of money in the country, 
the sales of almost all articles to the mere supply of the indispensably necessary. The 
government is at great pains and expense to encourage the internal commerce by other 
means than opening the foreign trade ; and amongst other expedients for this purpose may 
be mentioned the gradual increase of the number of fairs in the kingdom to 17 annually, and 
of the number of privileged markets to 208. But the effect as yet produced has not been 
of nAich importance. In 1839 the value of the goods brought to these fail’s and markets 
was declared at about 63,500,0(H) florins, or about 1,587,500/., and the sales effected 
amounted to 24,500,000 florins, or about 612,500/., only. 

“ Manufactures of Poland .—The manufacturing system of the kingdom may be con¬ 
sidered as dating fio further back than 1823, and must be in part ascribed to the prohi¬ 
bitory nature of the commercial regulations which the government adopted in that year. 

“ Under these regulations it appears the newly established manufactories flourished 
in the first few years ; but numerous other concurrent circumstances of that period 
extended their beneficial influence not oidy to undertakings of this nature, but also, to 
every other part of the nation’s material prosperity. The comparative liberal institu¬ 
tions of the young state, and the influx of foreign capital arising from the high 
prices paid, in foreign markets, for Polish corn, during many years after the termi¬ 
nation of the great French war,* and from the very considerable sums expended by the 
Grand Duke Constantine’s court, and the numerous officers of the corps of Lithuanian and 
Volhynian guards that garrisoned. Warsaw ; as also, thp free circulation of the national 
wealth caused by the conflux of so many of the richest "magnates and other persons from 
all the Polish provinces, who were drawn to the-Aupital, cither by political duties, or by the 
social pleasures which it then offered by the Emperor ‘Alexander's generosity in allotting 
the whole amount of his civil list to the encouragement of undertakings of public utility, 
and perhaps not less by the maintenance of an extremely well-equipped and well-paid native 
army; by these concurrent circumstances, by the establishment and prudent administration 
of a national bank, and by the wise operations of a territorial-credit union, which rescued 
the landed proprietors out of the hands of the usurers, and procured for them, at the very 
moderate rate of 4 per cent, the means of improving their estates, a vivifying activity and 
industry were produced which could not fail to be favourable to the then newly established 
manufactures. Not these alone, but the country generally made such rapid improvement in 
a comparatively short period as to promise the brightest futurity and prosperity to this small 
kingdom. Foreign artisans and capitalists flocked to the Country, and these were en¬ 
couraged and assisted by the government in the most liberal, often in the most extrava¬ 
gant, manner: rapid fortunes were realized and again invested in useful speculations; 
manufacturing and agricultural colonies rose in all directions : the existing towns, particularly 
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Warsaw, were extended and embellished, many villages acquired the importance of towns, 
and the almost entirely new town of Lody started into life as it were, and is still third in 
rank in the kingdom in point of population and importance. 

“ Poland also had been able to conclude with Prussia, in 1825, a very advantageous 
commercial treaty for ten years ; and her manufacturers enjoyed considerable privileges in 
the Russian market. 

“ The result of the fatal revolution of 1830 not only nipped in the bud this incipient 
prosperity and closed the brighter prospects which had opened upon Poland, but the po¬ 
litical changes which followed that disastrous ovor-it deprived the country of many of the 
foreign sources of the stimulating wealth, and further impoverished it through the with¬ 
drawal of much of its own capital, either to foreign countries by some of those persons who 
were obliged to expatriate themselves, or at least from circulation, in consequence of the 
retired manner in which many others, some what less compromised by their political conduct 
in that contest, now live o^n their estates. The occupation of the, country by a Russian 
corps (Tarmee of upwards of 40,000 men, who arc clothed and fed by contracts generally 
made in Russia, and receive not more than a few shillings per annum per man, to expend 
for their other wants, is likewise a great burden to the country, and bears particularly 
liai'd upon the poor peasants and other poor classes of persons with whom these suffering men 
come into direct contact. Taxation, also has been increased, to cover the extraordinary ex¬ 
penses which the revolutionary war had caused; and the very onerous war contributions, 
levied by the local municipal authorities, such as billet money, the money for defraying 
the expense of the citadel of Warsaw, and of other extensive fortresses which are being 
erected. 

“ The advantages enjoyed in virtue of the commercial treaty with Prussia expired in 
1835, and since 1830 very heavy duties have been levied by that country on the exported 
raw produce of Poland, and likewise heavy transit duties on all goods destined for the 
Polish markets. < 

Another and more fatal blow to manufactures was given by the imperial ukase of the 2d 
(14th) of November, 1831, which rescinded all the privileges before enjoyed by the merchants 
and manufacturers of Poland in the Russian markets, and at the same time granted most im¬ 
portant advantages to Russian subjects for the introduction of their goods into Poland. 
This ukase is considered so particularly fatal, because Russia was, and is still perhaps the 
oidy country in Europe with whose productions the infant manufacturers of Poland could 
hope to compete; and because she has not only been excluded from this market, but doomed 
to see her own markets inundated by Russian goods, in consequence of the inequitable 
tariff, but not of fair competition. These circumstances induced many of the foreign 
manufacturers settled in Poland to carry their talent and enterprise to Russia, from whence 
they daily aggravate the commercial evils of their former adopted country, and the attempt 
to foster the manufactures of Poland, by a prohibitory system against those of all other 
countries, now that the system is unaided liy the other concurrent circumstances that have 
been adverted to, has led only Jfco the extension of the contraband traffic, and to the 
demoralization amongst an immense number of individuals of all classes. 

“ Woollen Manufactures .—The breeding of sheep generally, and particularly of 
the fitie-woolled kinds, which, according to Mr. Jacob’s report on the agriculture of 
Poland, appears to have been very much neglected, must have made rapid progress 
subsequently ; for, in 1838, tlie official returns to government showed 2,900,000 sheep and 
lambs, the greater number of which were said to be of the Saxon doctoral breed, or of 
crossed breeds between that kind and the sheep of the country. In 1839 the«number had 
augmented to 3,270,000; and it is said that a considerable increase has taken place since 
then. By careful sorting and washing, and better management generally, the Polish wool 
has also risen in the estimation of foreign manufactures, and a very considerable proportion 
is now annuAily exported. 

“ The total quantity produced in the kingdom, was estimated by government, in 1838, 
to be about 60,000 Polish quintals; in 1839 it was calculated at between 60,000 and 
70,000 quintals, and it is supposed to have been about 75,000 in the two last years. In the 
firstmentioned year it was ascertained that the woollen manufactories of the country con¬ 
sumed only about 15,000 quintals; and as this consumption cannot have increased, judging 
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from the productions of the manufactories, there must be at present about 60,000 quintals, 
or about 53,618 cwt. British for annual exportation. 

“.The woollen manufactures,—which, before the revolution, produced 8,000,000 ells 
of cloth and different other woollen articles, valuing from 48,000,000 to 52,000,000 
florins, and employing 35,800 persons,—in the year 1839, which has been officially de¬ 
clared to have been the most favourable to this branch of manufactures since the revolu¬ 
tion, did not furnish even half of that quantity, nor employ much more than one quar¬ 
ter of the number of persons, and exported to Russia only 158,000 ells, valued at about 
138,000 florins, whereas the value of the exports to Russia and China before 1830, 
amounted to between 12,000,000 and 13,000,000 florins. The duties on these ma¬ 
nufactures were raised, by the Russian tariff, from about one fenny (on an average per 
ell) to about thirteen pence foie the same quantity. The year 1841 again showed great 
distress amongst the manufacturers of this important article. It must be stated likewise, 
that the fallacious symjttoms of improvement in 1839 were caulted by the production of a 
great quantity of half-woollen and other fancy articles, but which have not been able to 
bear competition with the same class of manufactures imported from Russia. The increase 
in the number of persons employed in the woollen manufactures in 1839, results principally 
from the fact of a great many individuals having been included in the account of that 
year, who have in reality little or nothing to do with the woollen manufactures con¬ 
sidered as a«separate branch of national industry. 

“.In regard to the quality of the woollen manufactures it may be said generally, that 
the superfine and middling sorts of broad cloth are very good; but that the lighter kinds 
called drops de dames and drops de chine, and all the fancy articles such as merinoes, 
Thibets, chalines, wool muslins, shawls, handkerchiefs, called ternaux, and the chalis imi¬ 
tating oriental patterns, are inferior to the same articles made elsewhere on the continent, 
even in Russia. 

“ # The prices of all these manufactures are considerably dearer than the same descrip¬ 
tions of articles of British production; and could in no way bear competition with them if 
the latter were not absolutely prohibited by the existing tariff. 

“ Amongst the manufactories for woollen stuffs must be particularbsed the carpet ma¬ 
nufactory at Warsaw. In this establishment the business is carried on completely after 
the English modes, and the various descriptions of Brussels, Kidderminster, Venetian, and 
other carpets are all of very good quality, but rather old-fashioned in design, and rather 
more than twice as dear as the same article in England. This manufactory formerly ex¬ 
ported considerably to Russia; but the imposition of the high duties of 1831, about six¬ 
pence, per lb. for this article, has acted as a prohibition, and since then the sales have been 
restricted to Poland alone. 

“ The absence of all competition, native as well as foreign, has enabled this manufactory 
to keep up its high prices, and it appears to be exempt from the fluctuations and decline 
which the rest of the woollen manufactures have experienced. 

“ A very extensive steam machinery for the preparation of patent felted cloth, is at 
present in process of construction. 

“ The Cotton Manufactures made in the kingdom arc still insufficient for the supply 
of its own consumption; and this branch of national industry, neither possesses at present, 
nor has it possessed at any previous time, the prosperity which the cloth manufactories 
had attained before the revolution ; nevertheless it is now considered as the second, if not 
the very first business in point of importance, in the country, and considerable profits are 
said to be realized by it, although only the coarser kinds of goods are manufactured, and 
although the faulty system of commercial intercourse with other countries tends seriously 
to fetter and impede the production which it was meant to foster and encourage. 

“ The prosperity of the cotton manufactories, such as it is at present, commenced in the 
year 1836. Previous to that date no spinning-jennies existed in Poland; aria the manu¬ 
facturers who were engaged in the other branches of this business were too much dependant 
on foreign countries for twist to be able to make regular profits since the erection of the 
extensive spinning-mills in the towns of Lody and Lublin, in the just mentioned year, 
the business throughout the whole country lias assumed more consistency and regularity, 
and the prosperous condition of these two places proves at least the importance of these 
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manufactures as a means of augmenting individual wealth; but whether, in a national point 
of view, it can be deemed worthy of the same consideration is very doubtful, as the nigh 
prices which, owing to want of competition and other circumstances, must be paid for its 
productions impoverish the purchaser, without having the merit of encouraging any branch 
of indigenous agriculture like the woollen and other manufactures fostered by the same 
system of monopoly. • 

“ In 1830 the number of persons employed in the cotton business was only about 
11,500; in 1837 it amounted to nearly 1^,500; in 1839 to about 16,000, and it is said at 
present to exceed 26,000. It has not been possible to obtain any information in regard to 
the value of the cotton goods manufactured previous to the year 1841 ; and even for that 
year it has been stated in one gross sum only amounting to about 9,300,000 florins. 
But this sum includes the value of the linen manufactures rflade in the same year; and there 
a tv no means of remedying this faulty arrangement, because the local government 
here has thrown the two^branches of business into one class for Administrative purposes, 
and no distinctions are made in the public returns. This same remark must be applied 
to the number of persons stated to be engaged in the cotton manufactures in 1841. 

“ It is stated that nearly 1,500,000 lbs. of cotton twist are annually used in the 
production of the goods in question ; very little more than one-third of that quantity is 
made in the country. The rest is imported, principally from England via Hamburg, on 
payment of the enormous duty of 138 florins per quintal, or about 8s. 4 d. per lb. : and 
this circumstance renders the prices of the manufactured goods so high, that a most ok ten¬ 
sive contraband trade is carried on, which completely frustrates the efforts of the manu¬ 
facturers in regard to the production of any of the finer kinds of waives; and, by restricting 
their business to the commonest au<l coarsest articles, only prevents these manufactures from 
attaining that development which, with a little more liberal tariff, they would almost be 
sure to reach. ' ( 

“ The twist made in the country is almost all of the coarser kind, but of such good 
quality that some specimens which were sent to Hamburg were supposed to be of English 
manufacture. The cotton-wool (unspun cotton) which is used here is principally of Ame¬ 
rican growth, received from Hamburg; but a portion is also dra-gm from Egypt via 
Trieste. 

“ A great deal of steam machinery is used in the production of these manufactures, but 
the price of all descriptions—as might be expected from the circumstances before adverted 
to—are much higher than in England or than in Germany, although of inferior quality. 

“The last exhibition of manufaetural products contained some specimens, however, that 
showed considerable progress in the different processes connected with these manufactures, 
and some spotted muslins (called Bengal muslins) were mentioned as being of superior 
workmanship and finish. t 

“ The Linen Manufactures have been very much neglected, and appear even to be retro¬ 
grading both iu respect to the quantity and the quality. Poland produces considerable 
quantities of flax and hemp, it i4 true; but the former of these productions is by no means 
of a good quality, and the manufacturers hove been obliged to use Belgian and Silesian 
flax, although the expense of carriage and duty is very considerable on these articles. 
The damask and other table-linens, as also all other kinds of fine linens, made in the two 
existing manufactories, are consequently very high in price, and at the same time of very 
inferior quality and imperfect bleaching. Some attention has lately been paid to the 
better culture of flax by using seed obtained from other countries; but these experiments 
are still of too recent a date to justify an opinion as to their final result—dnd still less to 
produce any effect on the manufactures of this article. 

“ Spinning-machines for flax have not yet been introduced into Poland, and this business 
is all done Jjy hand, by the peasantry, and principally in the government of Augustowo, 
where the greatest quantity of flax is cultivated—a great deal of this yam is exported—a 
good deal of hemp is used in the manufacture of coarse linens, but the greater portion of 
the produce of this kingdom is exported in the raw state ; that is to say unspun. 

“ Silk Manufactures. —The production of the silk manufactories is described in an 
official document as being ‘ a peu pres nulle;’ but it is added, the specimens of some plain 
silks, recently shown in the exhibition of the manufaetural products of the kingdom, were 
not without merit. 
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“ There are only two manufactories of this description in the country, both of which 
were established in 1837. In the first year after their establishment they manufactured 
various light articles to the value of about 40,000 florins, or about 1000/.; but since then their 
production, it is said, has never been so high, and both manufactories are kept going only 
by the pecuniary aid which the government affords them. The government seems deter* 
mined to encourage this branch of business at all costs, and gives considerable pre¬ 
miums for the cultivation of the mulberry-tree, and for the rearing of silkworms. In 
the southern part of the kingdom there are already considerable plantations of the white species 
of that tree, and one nursery-garden not* far from Warsaw contains upwards of 100,000 
plants of the same kind : and some other towns are likewise raising these trees from the 
seed, with the view of producing plants better acclimated thart if propagated by slips, 
layers, or otherwise. Some specimens of silk from worms reared at the town of Wislica 
have induced the sanguine to hope that this branch of national industry may be rendered 
indigenous and profitabjfe to Poland ; although it must be evidfent to all that the climate 
and other unfavourable circumstances, resulting from the state of its population, are dia¬ 
metrically opposed to the conditions of success in such an experiment. 

“ The extent of smuggling in silk goods may be inferred from the fact that the returns 
of the custom-house show an importation of only about 40,000 lbs. or about 10,000 lbs. for 
each million of inhabitants, in a country where the use of such articles is comparatively very 
general even amongst the lower classes, on account of the great proportion of Jews, 
amongst the males of whom it is much worn. In Russia, on the contrary, where 
this article is almost unknown to the lower classes, the annual importation exceeds 23,000 
lbs. for each million of its inhabitants, besides the very considerable produce of its own silk 
manufactories. It is notorious, besides, that hundreds of individuals, and whole families 
even, annually make journeys from Poland to Dresden, Berlin, and Cracow, for the sole 
purpose of saving the enormous duties on articles of dress—particularly on silk articles— 
by getting fitted out in those places for a year at least. 

“ Tanneries and Leather Manufactories. —The dressing of hides and skins appears to 
have been neglected longer than most of the other branches of manufacturing industry, 
and the production was long unequal to the wants of the country. The prohibition of 
foreign leather, however, has stimulated this branch of business into sufficient activity to 
supply the home demand. 

“In 1837 only 130,800 hides and skins of different sorts were dressed; whereas the 
latest statement which it has been possible to procure shows upwards of 471,000. 

“ Some of the fine qualities and fancy leathers, such as Bruxelles skins for bookbinders, 
morocco, and shagreen, are considered to be of very good quality; but sole leather and the 
other heavier sorts are not considered equal to those produced by the tanneries of other 
parts of the continent. The Ru|siau mode of tanning is not practised in Poland, and the 
manufacture of glazed leather has not yet been introduced. The prices generally are, com¬ 
paratively, cheap; that is to say, they are not dearer than the same commodities in other 
parts of the continent. ' 

“ Paper Manufactories. —A few years ago ^I’oland was completely dependant on fo¬ 
reign markets for all the fine paper used for writing or printing, but at present every de¬ 
scription of article of this branch of manufacture is made in the country, with the exception 
of drawing-paper, milled (or Bath) boards, and the embossed or otherwise ornamented 
fancy papers, winch have been brought into fashion of late. 

“ The improvement in this branch of national industry—above alluded to—is mainly 
attributable to\he erection of the paper manufactory at Jeziorna, near Warsaw, which is 
administered by the bank of Poland, on the account of government. 

“ This establishment is provided with the best English and French machinery used in 
the manufacturing of paper, and may vie, in point of its arrangements, as also in point of 
the quality of some of its products, with the most perfect establishments of thisicind in any 
part of the world. It employs, besides the steam machinery, about 200 persons; and alone 
furnishes about one-half of all the paper used in the country—of the finer sorts and of the 
paper used for stained or printed hangings (fancy papers) almost all. 

“ This important establishment has done much to stimulate, at first, the perfecting of 
the -branch of manufactures to which it belongs; but the exclusive advantages of direct go¬ 
vernment patronage and government capital and credit, which it possesses, has already 
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proved fatal to several private mills, and cannot fail to be injurious to die real interests of. 
the country by the extinction of fair competition and unaided enterprise. 

“ In regard to the quality of the paper produced, it may be said generally thaV 'with 
exceptions of the different sorts made at Jeziorna, particularly that used for the notes of the 
bank, the manufacturers have still, much to learn—even the Jezioma paper, although good, 
is out of all proportion dear for its quality; and it may be assumed as very near the truth, 
that all paper is nearly three times as dear as the same kind and quality would be in 
England. There is also a manufactory of stained or printed paper hangings. 

“ The importation of paper manufactures, as indeed of almost all others, is absolutely 
prohibited by the existing tariff; a manufactory for their production was, therefore, early 
established at Warsaw by two Austrian subjects. This establishment furnishes very good 
work, and exports its products to Russia, although there 4s a duty of about one halfpenny 
per pound to be paid on entering that country. The amount of business done, however, is 
but small, because the prevailing fashion in Poland is to colour the? walls of rooms, and the 
high price of paper-hangings—resulting from the cost of the principal materials—is calcu¬ 
lated to impede the demand for this commodity becoming more general. In 1837 the ma¬ 
nufactory sold for about 178,000 florins, or about 4450/.; in 1838 its sales amounted to 
about 4600/.; in 1839 they were about 150/. more ; and in the two last years they aver¬ 
aged about the same as in 1839. 

“ Manufactures of Caoutchouc .—In 1834 a manufactory of all kinds of articles of pre¬ 
pared caoutchouc was established at Warsaw, and appeared at first to offer every prospect 
of success. Impermeable clotlis and cotton stuffs, air-tight cushions and mattresses, elastic 
ribbons, surgical bandages and galoshes, &c., of excellent quality, are made at this establish¬ 
ment; and its pi’oprietor has succeeded in manufacturing thin transparent sheets of pure 
caoutchouc, of about 5 feet in breadth and any desired length, without the mixture of any 
extraneous solvent—an article which is considered very valuable for preparations connected 
with surgical operations, and which is said to be still unknown in Great Britain. 

“ In 1838 this manufactory consumed upwards of 130,000 lbs. of the raw material in ma¬ 
nufacturing the different articles offered for sale. In 1839 the business was extended with 
the aid of a loan from government; and the sales made in 1840 are said to have amounted 
to about 91,000 florins, or about 227 51 .; a part of which was for exports to Russia, into 
which country these articles are admitted on payment of a duty of 6 per cent, ad valorem. 
But notwithstanding this propitious commencement, the establishment has not been able to 
contend successfully against the contraband trade in these articles ; and, after having re¬ 
ceived pecuniary aid more than once from the government, the proprietor has just declared 
himself insolvent. The business is earned on under liis guidance for the benefit of his cre¬ 
ditors, but it is very much doubted that it will be able profitably to maintain itself, or offer 
them, particularly the government, any advantages for \he money sunk in the speculation. 
The debts amount to more than 15,000/. ; the assets to little more than the value of the 
trifling machinery employed in the business and of a very small stock in hand. 

“ Bcet~root Sugar has attained but little importance in the kingdom of Poland. It 
appears that so late as in 1837, there existed only one establishment on a large scale for its 
production ; and in the following year the quantity produced decreased from about 90,000 lbs. 
which it had averaged in previous’years, to somewhat less than 78,500 lbs. This decrease, 
as well as the want of development generally of this branch of manufactures was attributed 
to the want of sugar refineries in the country. In 1838 this want was remedied by the 
ejection of very extensive works at Hermanow, and in the following year already the quan¬ 
tity of beet-root sugar produced and refined amounted to 131,500 lbs.; besides the mo¬ 
lasses, which were valued at 31,000 florins, or about 775/. It is supposed, however, that 
the production has not materially increased since then, because the expenses of the manu¬ 
facturing qje so great. Government has officially refused to grant any further protection 
to this branch of national industry, although so intimately connected with the advantages 
of agriculture, because a very considerable portion of the public revenue is now derived from 
the high duties on foreign sugars. 

“ The consumption of sugar in Poland is very trifling in comparison with that of the 
other countries of Europe, particularly those towards the west, as France, F-nglawr^ and 
Germany, If the custom-house returns could be relied on, the whole consumption, including 
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the sugar made in tihte country, would scarcely amount to an average of f lb. per annum 
for each individual of the population; but a considerable contraband trade in this article is 
know to exist, and die consumption may therefore be somewhat higher. 

“ Manufacture of Dyestuffs. —Since the decline of the woollen manufactures the 
fabrication of dyestuffs and other chemical products has 'greatly diminished in Poland, and 
although some of the manufacturers in the nearest Russian province^ draw their supplies 
from hence, the produce and the sale is much les$ now than at earlier periods, less even 
than in 1837. In that year the quantity js stated to have been about 10,400 polish quin¬ 
tals. In 1841 the declared value of the quantity produced was about 532,000 florins, or 
about 13,3002. Further details of this branch of manufactures could not be obtained. 

“ Breweries and Distilleries. —Beer of all descriptions is a favourite beverage of the 
middle and higher classes in Polaftd, and a preference for English porter and ale appears to 
have existed for many years back. Upon* the adoption of the prohibitory tariff, in 1823, 
English beers were excluded from importation for public sale, and^dmitted only for private 
use on the payment of an excise duty of about Is. per bottle. These circumstances in¬ 
duced several capitalists to establish breweries for the purpose of producing these descrip¬ 
tions of beer in the country ; and enormous sums, it is said, were invested in the erection 
and arrangement of buildings, and the purchase of utensils agreeably to the English modes, 
as well as for travelling expenses, premiums, salaries, &c., paid to brewers, to maltsters, and 
their assistaifts, all of whom were brought from England or Scotland ; hut the quality of 
the bder produced appears always to have been very inferior to English ale and porter, and 
the public prefers paying more than 3*. a bottle for these (which can always be obtained, 
notwithstanding the prohibition) to giving 6<7. for the imitations. 

“ The speculators have consequently been greatly disappointed in their sales, and very 
few have reaped any proportionate benefit from the outlay of their capitals. But the real 
cause pf their disappointments must be looked for in the disproportionately expensive style 
in which the breweries had been established and were managed; and it is said that only 
one establishment of this kind belonging to, and entirely managed by, an English family, 
named Hall, was in a prosperous state, even before the outbreak of the revolution of 1830, 
which is the golden ppriod of all Polish manufactures. The fatal change in the political 
relations between the two countries put au end to these and many other nascent hopes of 
Poland. 

“ Distilleries. —The landed proprietors in Poland possess the privilege of obliging their 
tenants and other persons employed on their estates to purchase on the estates the 
spirituous liquors which they may require, and this privilege (called Droit de Propitiation — 
a species of truck system) being of great and twofold importance to all proprietors, not 
only by the sale of the spirits, but still more on account of the use which is made of the 
waste of the distilleries to feed th«* cattle in winter, there is not an estate, however small, 
which has not its distillery, and this privilege is abused to an extent that produces the most 
demoralizing consequences amongst the lower classes of the population. 

“ The principal substance used in all these private distilleries for the extractions of the 
spirit—a species of whiskey—is the potato, but jx. small portion of rye is added to the 
mashes to aid the fermentation. A great deal of very, excellent apparatus is employed 
throughout the country in this business, and very successful efforts have been made to 
free the spirits thus produced from the disagreeable taste which characterizes the dis¬ 
tillations from the potato and other esculent plants, and is attributed to the essential oil 
contaiimd in them. 

“ The quantity of spirits produced and consumed in this country is known to bo 
enormous in proportion to its population; but specific information could not be obtained on 
this head : it is said, however, considerably to exceed, on an average, a gallon per annum 
for each individual, or rather more than the consumption of the same article J>y the po¬ 
pulation of Ireland. 

“ Glass Manufactures. —This branch of business not only owes its original introduction 
into Poland, and its gradual development and improvement, to persons who immigrated from 
Bohemia, but it is still exclusively in the hands of natives of that country. Considerable 
improvement is said to have been made, since 1838, in the quality of these manufactures, 
particularly in the coloured glass after the fashion of Bohemia ; but there is still a most sen- 
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sible inferiority in comparison with the genuine articles of that country, and yet greater 
when compared with British manufactures of this kind. The prohibition of all foreign 
glass, except plate glass for mirrors, procures the native manufactures a ready sale; but the 
want of competition retards their improvement^ and keeps up exorbitantly high prices. 

“ There is no manufactory for plate glass in Poland, and the duty on this article from 
foreign countries is so high, that there is a great scarcity of it in the market. 

“ Porcelain, Earthemcare, fyc .—The manufacture of all these articles, even of the 
commonest pottery, is still in a very low state . in Poland. Of porcelain there is only a 
single manufactory in the country, and although those for fine earthenware are more nu¬ 
merous, they too are unable to supply the annual demand, and a great deal of both kinds of 
wares is imported from different countries. More articles of these descriptions, of Russian 
make, are seen in ordinary use than of any other kind*, either native or foreign; but the 
taste of the higher classes is decidedly in favour 'of English earthenware, particularly that 
called wedgewood and stbne china—and more of this is used in the country than could be 
expected, considering the enormous price as enhanced by the import duties. A dozen of 
common white earthenware plates is charged Is. 6d. alone for the road tax, (although this 
ware comes from Dantzic or Hamburg by water,) besides about 2s. 6(1. per dozen import 
duty, and generally sells at Warsaw for about 14 florins, or about 7s. Other articles are 
proportionably dear, and a very ordinary description of coloured earthenware plates have 
sold as high as 20s. per dozen. Their average price is still about 18s. *• 

“ Common pottery, and fire bricks—which are usually made at the potteries—and‘parti¬ 
cularly smelting-pots and other utensils made of the same description of material, are all in¬ 
ferior to those made in other countries, and cost dearer than those imported from Saxony 
after paying duty and carriage. 

“ Iron. Zinc, and Copper ivorks .—The manufacture of metals in their crude state, par¬ 
ticularly of iron and zinc, constitutes the most important branch of the national industry of 
the kingdom of Poland, and bids fair, under the care which government devotes to it, still 
more to develop itself, and become adequate to the demand of the country for these metals, 
and proportionate to the mineral resources which nature has so bountifully placed in its 
bosom. The immense importance of these manufactures will be doubly appreciated, when it 
is borne in mind that the minerals of the country alone, without any foreign ingredient 
whatever, aliment this branch of business, and that consequently, almost all the money real¬ 
ized by it goes for wages to the artisans, and other persons employed in it. 

“ Upon the formation of the kingdom of Poland in 1815, tfie Abbfi Staszie, who was 
subsequently named one of the ministers of state, in a work which he published, directed 
the attention of the new government to the great mineral resources of the country, espe¬ 
cially to those extensive mining districts which belonged to the crown, and which had been 
long neglected. Under tills able administrator’s superintendence, an impulse was given that 
was afterwards followed up by the measures of the energetic Prince Lubecki, whilst he re¬ 
mained at the head of the government of the kingdom. 

“ The original and principal object of the attention to the mines, on the part of the 
government, appears to have been the hope of obtaining silver, by cleaning out and working 
the miues in the Olkusz district; which mines had been submerged—maliciously it was 
supposed—in the reign of the last Swedish prince in Poland, and had since then been aban¬ 
doned. Various projects were adopted, and much expensive machinery employed, at dif¬ 
ferent periods, in furtherance of this object, which although hitherto unattained, has of late 
been again taken up with renewed ardour, but this time more on account of the wic and 
lead ores which those mines are known to have furnished, than for the sake of the more 
precious metal mixed with them. The various vicissitudes of these mining operations finally 
led, in 1833, to die management of the crown mines, and of the different kinds of works 
connected ^herewith, being placed in the hands of the Bank of Poland, who, in 1837, again 
farmed them out for a fixed minimum sum and certain share of the profits exceeding an 
adopted normal sum; remaining responsible, however, for the charges of administration. 
Since the administration of this body corporate, no expense has been spared in improving 
the mode of working the miues and treating the ores and metals ; and the introduction of 
the machinery and the various processes adopted by the crown manufacturers has produced 
such an influence on the works belonging to private persons, that the commencement of the 
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administration of the bank may be considered as the date of the development of this branch 
of national industiy throughout the country generally, which is at present visible. But to 
the administration of the bank also, belongs in particular the merit of having directed the 
principal attention and efforts, as well of private persons as of the government, to the 
working of iron, which until then had never received the same encouragement bestowed 
upon the schemes for bringing the mines at Olkusz again into activity. 

“ Almost all the mines of Poland exist in th<j southern parts of the kingdom, and in 
those parts also, are situated the different works for the reduction of the ores. The 
works belonging to government alone employ upwards of 13,600 persons, agreeably to 
official returns; and it has been calculated that the private works employ at least 20,000 
more; but it is impossible to ascertain this point precisely, be&ause so much * corvee* 
labour is employed, of which no dhcount is kept by private proprietors. 

“ The system of management of the government works is considered by practical meh 
much too expensive; anS there is, likewise, still a great want *hf skill in the technical 
manipulations. From these combined causes it results that the undertakings, although so 
beneficial to the country generally, by employing so many individuals of its population, 
are, nevertheless, far from being in a flourishing state, if considered merely as manufactur¬ 
ing enterprises. The credit of the public purse administered by the bank, however, sup¬ 
plies all wants, and .makes these circumstances comparatively little felt at present 
• “ The private mines and works give much better returns to their proprietor’s, and arc 
considered to be in a progressive state of improvement. 

“ The present inferiority of charcoal, arid also its increasing price, arising from 
the daily augmenting difficulty of getting at the still existing forests, (wood fuel as well as 
charcoal, has risen more than 40 per cent in the last two years,) injuriously affect the pro¬ 
duction of iron, wliich costs almost twice as much here as in England. 

“ £*it-coal exists not far from the sites of the iron ores, and it has been worked for a 
number of years past; but all the kinds as yet found have turned out perfectly useless for 
coking, and can, therefore, only be used in smelting the zinc ores. 

“ The quantity of iron produced in the country is still inadequate to supply the demand 
for the metal, the usp of which, particularly in building for machinery and agricultural 
implements, has very much increased of late years. 

“ The production of zinc has remarkably increased, and appears to he limited only by 
the want of the market. Prince Lubeeki endeavoured to find a suitable opening for the 
sale of this mineral, which is so abundant in Poland, by sending a special commission to 
the British possessions in India to treat for a direct trade in the commodity with the local 
authorities there, but the well-conceived project did not succeed. 

“ The transit duties paid in Prussia are a heavy charge on this product of Poland; but 
notwithstanding these, and the v<*ry considerable import duty paid in England, a great 
deal of the metal in ingots is sent thither; and the supply might be increased to almost 
any extent, as the mines already in operation are extremely rich, and still greater sources 
are likely to be opened by the operations going on in the Olkusz district. The successful 
issue of these operations will also give Poland, a supply of lead, which metal she at 
present imports. , 

“ The price of zinc averages from 28s. to 30s. per cwt. 

“ The production of copper is very trifling, and totally inadequate to the supply of the 
manufactures of the country; so trifling, indeed, that its price is never quoted in any of the 
retums^of the productions of Poland. 

“ Pit-coal nas been worked in Poland since 1789 ; and from that date, until the end 
of 1840, the quantity produced was about 12,500,000 korzecs only, or about 1,250,000 
tons. The greater proportion of this quantity falls to the last few years*; because, since 
1836, this combustible has been used for smelting the zinc ores, and, in few instances, also 
for the blast furnaces used for the iron. 

“ The present annual production is about 1,000,000 korzecs from the pits belonging to 
the government, and 200,000 from those belonging to private individuals, together about 
120,000 tons. This production is not likely to be much increased as the attempts to use the 
coal in the blast furnaces has not been very successful in this country; and to coke them, in 
masses of a useful size, has hitherto been found impracticable. It may also be observed 
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that Newcastle coal for the use of manufacturers may be imported from England for almost 
the same price that the inferior article, found here, can be obtained at any distance from 
the pit’s mouth. * 

“ Cast-iron Founderies, Manufactories of Machinery and of Agricultural Imple¬ 
ments.-^ Two very extensive establishments for casting iron articles, and for the manufac¬ 
turing of all kinds of* machinery and agricultural implements, exist at Warsaw; the one 
belonging to the government and administered by the Bank of Poland—the other belong¬ 
ing to two English gentlemen, who were the tqyt to introduce into Poland this important 
branch of national industry. A third establishment of the same kind, conducted by two 
Englishmen, but belonging to the government, is situated at Bialogon, near the small town 
of Kicla; and there was a fourth, at Zarki, which had been established by a Mr. Stein- 
killer, but which, after having furnished some important pieces of steam-machinery, was 
closed last winter. * 

“ The establishment *t Warsaw belonging to the government was commenced on a 
scale totally out of proportion with the demand of the country for such articles as it 
undertook to manufacture, and its expenses of management arc said to absorb nearly all 
the profits that might fairly be expected from the great capital invested in its erection—• 
which is said to have amounted to 340,000/. In 1840 the establishment was offered to the 
late well-known Mr. Cockrill, of Seraing in Belgium, on very advantageous terms ; but os 
this gentlemen died before the transfer had been effected, and as the bank has not been 
able to find another purchaser—on any terms—a gentleman formerly in the employment 
of Mr. Cockrill has been engaged to conduct the business under the administration, and 
on account of the government, as hitherto. This gentleman has introduced more order 
and economy in the internal management; but as yet the government do not receive any 
commensurate profit from this extensive enterprise. The agriculturalists and manufacturers, 
however, benefit by the facility with which machinery and other articles are obtained on 
credit from this establishment. This manufactory furnishes principally steam-engines, 
hydraulic presses, distillery apparatus, and such work generally, particularly castings, as is 
ordered on account of government. 

“The manufactory of Messrs. Evans, established on moreprudenf^principles at first, and 
extending its operations in proportion only as the demands of the country increased, has 
attained a degree of importance little inferior to that of the government work (Szula). 
In many articles, especially in agricultural implements, the manufactory of Messrs. Evans 
has a decided advantage over its great and favoured rival; and for many years past these 
gentlemen have sold annually, on an average, between 400 and 500 agricultural machines, 
amongst which may be especially mentioned, chaff-cutters, thrashing-machines, potato- 
cutters and bruisers, winnowing-machines, besides ploughs, rollers, harrows, and various 
other smaller implements of husbandry, and a very considerable quantity of castings of all 
kinds; a business giving employment to between 300 and 400 persons, and turning an¬ 
nually a sum «f at least 25,000/. The annual value of the work done at Szula is esti¬ 
mated at about 25,000/., but nfuch of this is made on speculation and remains on hand, or 
is obliged to be given on credit, whereas the amount of Messrs. Evans’s transactions are 
bona, fide sales. These gentleman are highly respected in the country, and are supposed to 
be acquiring an honourable fortune. The Szula establishment, it is said, is kept up only by 
the pecuniary aid or credit of the government, and is daily restricting the extent of its 
manufactural operations. 

“ Of the establishment at Bialogon no other particulars could be obtained except that 
it possesses, in addition to its other machinery and appliances, rolling-mill!, and frimishes 
besides agricultural implements and castings generally, several articles which neither of the 
other two establishments can furnish, namely sheet iron, iron boiler-plates, and tinned iron 
plates; thi? establishment is said to be in a nourishing condition. 

“ The price of steam-engines and of other complicated machinery requiring nice fit¬ 
ments, made at those different establishments, is more than half as dear again as at the best 
establishments in Great Britain j and, as the importation of such articles is duty-free, there 
is no doubt that much machinery of that kind would be ordered from thence, were it not for 
the great expense of freight ana carriage, and the subsequent embarrassment of putting to¬ 
gether the machinery without the aid of a person who has superintended its construction. 
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" Smaller machines of simpler construction, and agricultural implements of all kinds are 
made here at about the same prices as in England. It ought to be added, that almost all the 
principal artisans employed in these establishments, such as the engineers, the moulders, 
modellers, and founders, and likewise some of the principal persons employed in the iron¬ 
works, namely, puddlers and steel makers, are either English or Scotch ; and that all the 
machines and implements are made after English models. It is stated that, with the ex¬ 
ception of Seraing, not any other establishment of this kind in Europe, sells so many 
agricultural implements as the manufactory of Messrs. Evans; and it may serve to give 
some idea how much the use of these 1 has increased in Poland, to state, that when 
Messrs. Evans first commenced making chaff-cutters, they sold annually about five dozen of 
knives for such machines, whereas they now sell upwards of GOO dozen! which are all im¬ 
ported from one Birmingham hodse. 

“ Corn Steam-mill at Warsaw. —Ir/ 1826-7, a steam-mill of 62 horsepower, with 
16 sets of stones, was eihcted at Warsaw, by a society of shareholders, for the purpose of 
commencing an extensive export trade of flour, instead of selling tho grain of Poland to the 
merchants of Dantzic, who, until then, alone occupied themselves with this profitable branch 
of the com trade. But it appears, that this speculation like many others in Poland, was 
commenced on too grand a scale, and with very unnecessary expense in the building arrange¬ 
ments, and other details connected with the establishment. It is said to have been very 
badly managed, and was unfortunately interrupted at a critical moment, by the outbreak of 
the revolution of 1830, from which epoch it struggled on in a precarious stato until 1837, 
when it was sold to the banking firm of Peter Steiukiller and Co. for a price which barely 
covered the mortgages upon the property; leaving the shareholders minus their capital as 
well as the interest, which had not been paid since the first year after the erection of this 
very costly establishment. 

“ Since it has been in the hands of the present proprietors, the mill has ground annually 
on an average, about 36,000 korzecs of wheat, and 90,000 of rye, or about 15,820 imperial 
quarters of the former, and 39,648 of the latter. These quantities are quite disproportionate 
to the great power at command, and inadequate to produce a remunerating income from the 
sum invested in the establishment. The idea of exporting flour appears to have been quite 
given up, and that which is at present produced is used for the bread of the troops, and of 
other public departments, for the supply of which the firm of Steinkiller and Co. has a 
contract with government. 

“ Besides the different manufactures which have been specified in the foregoing notice, 
there exist in Poland various others of less extent. 

“ The Musical Instruments of Warsaw still possess considerable fame in some parts of 
the continent, at least in Russia ; but the pianofortes which wore formerly exported to 
that country, to a great amount, {^though still good, have not been able to compete with 
the greater cheapness of the same quality of instruments furnished by other countries. 

“ Carriages also, which formerly constituted a very important article of export to Russia, 
and are still of very good workmanship, have been undersold in that country on account of 
the dearness in Poland of some of tho materials,used in their construction, and the high 
rate of wages paid to skilful artificers. 

“ From the examination of the foregone specification of the present and past state of the 
manufactures in Poland, it is evident that although some of them may have improved in 
point of quality, and, perhaps, a few also in point of extent, there are others, and these 
amongst the most important in the country, which have retrograded in prosperity; and 
that the whole System generally, notwithstanding the long duration of the prohibitory tariffs 
of the country, is still unequal to supply the wants of the nation at reasonable prices, if we 
exeept perhaps some of the very commonest productions, such as soap and candles, and oil, 
and vinegar. An enormous tax is thus laid upon the consumers; while tho manufacturers 
are so much hampered by high duties on some of the indispensable articles required in their 
various branches of business, that they do not by any means derive that advantage from the 
prohibition of foreign manufactures wliich might be imagined ; but on the contrary are in 
a very precarious state of existence. In imitation of other parts of the continent, exhibitions 
of the manufactures of the country have been established, and the Polish manufacturers are 
permitted to send their specimens, duty free, to the exhibitions at St. Petersburg. Premiums 
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and loans are liberally granted, and medals and honorary distinctions are showered upon 
all who have the slightest claims ; but in despite of these means, the state of the manufac¬ 
tories generally, remains 'much below what had been expected from the adoption pf the 
prohibitory system of 1823 ; for, if the loans and other aid which government gives to this 
branch of national industry—and of which it frequently boasts in public documents—if 
these loans prove the generosity of government, they also afford a convincing proof that the 
manufactories are not in a satisfactory state, or they would not require such assistance. 

“ It is worthy of notice, that of 08 polish manufacturers who, in 1839, had sent speci¬ 
mens of their goods to the exhibition at St. Petersburg, 23 received medals, or honorary 
distinctions ; and it may likewise be added, that the elder brother of the firm of Evans has 
just been decorated with the order of Civil Merit of Stanislaus, in acknowledgment of the 
advantages which Poland’s agriculture has derived from (the establishment of their manu¬ 
factory of machines and agricultural implements.*’ 

« 

Foreign Trade of the Kingdom of Poland for each of the following Years. 


DECLARE!! VALUE IN POLISH FLORINS, OF 40 TO THE £ STERLING. 



1829 

1830 

1832 

1834 

1835 

1837 

1839 

1840 

1841 

Russia. 

Imports from. 

Exports to. 

Balance. 

Austria. 

Imports from. 

Exports to. 

Balance ... 

Prussia. 

Imports from. 

Exports to. 

Balance for. 

„ against 

Krakow. 

Imports from. 

Exports to .... 

Balance ) 
for Poland j • • • • 

Gross C for Poland, 
balance ( against.... 

fl< irius. 
18,389,873 
15,10. r ),872 
3.224,000 

flo'ins. 

19,282,099 

14,514,495 

4,708,503 

florins. 

29,900,903 

9,671,779 

20,295,184 

floiins. 

23,081,530 

7,313,930 

15,707,599 

florins. 
23,380,604 
5.: 10,912 
18,209,751 

florins. 

17,742,549 

4,343.782 

13,398.767 

florins. 

14,179,788 

4,808,756 

9,371,032 

flrffins. 

14,501,068 

0,609,801 

7,891,207 

florifts. 

•M 201,058 
6,311,979 
9,689,079 

0,524,813 

74,200 

9,450,100 

9,300,395 

258,879 

9,107,510 

10,592,871 

208,100 

10,381,711 

0,228,753 
85,205 
G.143,487 

0,221,521 

97,995 

6,123,520 

0,073,915 

133,247 

5,940,007 

6,090,260 

182,080 

6,508,179 

7,990,805 

46*3,309 

7,527,436 

7,527,705 

147,113 

7*380,592 

29,027,74G 
20,090,930 

8*330*815 

18,239,100 

27,590,525 

9,357,418 

20,536,891 

22,015,579 

1,478.088 

19,786,282 

14,550,229 

5,2*3*0*052 

27,913.593 

22,140,327 

5*7*07*260 

26,919,017 

27,324,802 

400,845 

36,151,471 
43,062,857 
6,911,385 

33,137,839 

49,294,408 

16,156,568 

31,011,780 
fT>,899,459 
15,8H7,G79 

708,314 

3,084,712 

2,370,398 

825,183 

2,703,241 

1,878,057 

1,330,882 

2,195,575 

858,093 

840,045 

2,367,108 

1,521,003 

1,083,395 

2,681,953 

1,598,557 

957,544 

2.312,561 

1,355,017 

1,056,288 

3,439,921 

£383,032 

985,075 

3,502,932 

2,517,857 

1,234,405 

3 348,503 

2,114,098 

57,050,240 47,713,685 
39,015,722 45,073,141 

18,634,524^ 2,646,544 

62,433,008 

34,091,095 

28,34 2,313 

49,942,010 
21,322,534 

25,020,076 

58,005,170 

30,043.18S 

28,561,987 

51,093,020 58,077,808' 50,014,789 

34,114,453] 51,493,015 59.870,571 

_ _ 3,255,782 

17,578,572 6,584,193' 

55,974,949 

56,907,056 

932,106 


Statement of the Wines imported into the Kingdom of Poland, from or through the 


following Countries mentioned herein, in each of the following Years. 

p 



From Russia. 

From Austria. 

From and through Prussia. 

YEARS. 

In 

In 

Declared 

■Mg 

In 

Declared 

In 

In 

Declared 


Wuod. 

Bottles. 

Value. 

Efifl 

Bottles. 

Value. 

Wood. 

Bottles. 

Value. 


garnitz. 

number. 

florins. 

garnitz. 

number. 

florins. 

garnitz. 

number. 

florins. 

1829 .’ 

1830 . 


.... 

.... 

.... 

222.071 

3010 

1,293,571 

104,794 

00,895 

1,572,606 

1832.*■] 

1 










1833 . 

1834 . 

j 

.... 

.... 

.... 

158,890 

4154 

1,141,280 

200,533 

70,539 

1,716,822 

1835.. 

! 








4 


1836.1 











1837. 


.... 

.... 

.... 

221,222 

4010 

1,298,893 

138,485 

87,027 

1,364,450 

1838. 


, 









1839. 

286 

2803 

9608 

200,536 

0902 

1,184,624 

98,270 

131,374 

1,554,530 

1840. *. 

156 

1730 

5875 

283,555 

9349 

1,731,973 

102,133 

141,509 

1,702,510 

1841. 

.... 

.... 

1600 


.... 

1,489,960 

.... 

.... 

1,867,328 


The quantities and values previous to 1839, are averages of the number of years which are braced together. The 
importation from Russia for those years ronld not be ascertained, and for 1841 the values only could be obtained; 
these may serve as guides, however, to the quantities, as prices have not changed since 1840. 

The wines from Russia are for the most part an imitation of champagne; made from wines of the Don, they are 
daily falling in estimation, and making way for the champagnes from France, although these are twice as dear. 

The decrease of the value of the wines imported from Austria (which are all Hungarian wines) in 1839, as com- 
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pared with that of the preceding year, is attributed to the inferior quality of the growth of that year; which circum¬ 
stance lessened the demand as weTlta the price. 

The wines imported from and through Prussia, may be considered as nearly all French wines, because Rhenish 
and other German wines, or Spanish and Portuguese wines, are not liked and re ry little used in Poland. Of the 
wines In bottles from Prussia, at loast two.thirds may be considered as champagne, the consumption of which ia in¬ 
creasing every year. 

The duties on wines imported from Prussia are 4 florins per garnitx. 

Hungarian or Austrian wiues, if imported from the Austriau frontiers, pay only 2 florins 8 groschen per 
garnita. 

The garnitx (or garniez) =— 244.177G8 cubic inches, or 1.13 garnitx = 1 gallon imperial measure; therefore the 
duty on Hungarian wines is about Is. W. per gallon, and that on all other wines, 2s. 3d. per gallon. 


■j 

Statement of the Quantities of Wool brought to the June Wool -markets at Warsaw, and 
of the Average Prices paid for the different sorts, in each of Jthe Years specified. 


YEA RtJ. 

Quantity 
brought 
to Market. 

Average Price, paid per Foliab quintal. 

1st Quality. 

2d Quality. 

3d Quality. 


quintals. 

Gorins. 

florins. 

florins. 

1835. 

15,576 

540 to 750 

450 to 510 

360 to 420 

183G. 

11,455 

510 to 690 

336 to 480 

216 to 300 

1837. 


480 to G54 

300 to 450 

196 to 270 

1838. 


492 to G48 

348 to 468 

204 to 312 

1839. 


480 to 630 

330 to 450 

192 to 300 

1840...*. 

14,000 

360 to 420 

240 fO 270 

2)6 to 240 

1841. 

14,341 

540 to 660 

312 to 348 

252 to 288 

1842. 

14,445 

480 to GOO 

288 to 390 

196 to 288 


The whole of the wool brought to this market is washed wool, and nearly all is of the improved breed of sheep. 
The sales are generally rapidly effected, ftnd it occurs very seldom that any quantity remains on hand. 

In 1840 the prices were unusually low, which circumstance is in part attributed to an epidemic disease among the 
sheep having affected, or being supposed to have affected, the quality of the wool. 

The Polish quintal is 08,473 lbs. avoirdupois ; and in commercial transact ions of any extent, the Polish florin is as¬ 
sumed equal to Grf. sterling. According to these proportions, it appears that the prices obtained during the period 
iuclud'ii m this statement were— 

1st Quality, 2 d Quality, 3d Quality, 

per lb. avoirdupois. per lb. avoirdupois. per lb. avoirdupois. 

Highest. 45J//. 31 d. 2 .5jrf. 

Lowest. 22 d. 14ijd. llgrf. 

The wool brought to this market is generally bought up by merchants for exportation ; the manufacturers of the 
country buying direct of thij proprietors on their estates, and the greater part of the purchases for the foreign market 
are effected in the same manner. There are no other wool fairs in the kingdom, except at Warsaw. 

The number of sheep and lambs in Polnnd, in 1838, was officially stated to be 2,900,000; in 1839 it had increased to 
3,270,000, and it is said that since then the number has considerably augmented. 

The total quantity of wool proiuced was estimated, in 1838, to be ubout 00,000 Polish quintals ; in 1839, between 
00,000 and 70,000, and at present it is supposed to be upwards of 70,000. 

The quantit es consumed by the mauutactories of the country is said not to exceed 15,000 quintals. 

In 1832 the quantity of wool brought to market was only 5000 quintals; in 1833 it was about 6000, and in 1834 
somewhat more than 9000. 


Sales of Wool effected at the Fairs held in the Kingdom of Poland in the Year 1843. 




Quantities brought to Market. 

Quantity 

Sold. 

Prices obtained per Wool Quintal. 

NAMES OF FAIRS. 

Super¬ 

fine. 

Fine. 

Middling 

Common. 

gH 

Super¬ 

fine. 

F«ne. 

Mid¬ 

dling. 

Com¬ 

mon. 

Warsaw, 

wool qtl. 

wool qtl. 

wool qtl. 

wool qtl. 

wool qtl. 

wool qtl. 
% 

thalers. 

thalers. 

thalers. 

thalers. 

15th June, for 4 days 
Kalisch, 

1500 

3500 

5000 

1824 

11,824 

7722 

80 to 95 

60 to 70 

.52 to 58 

40 to 52 

14th June, for 3 days 

— 


1300 

400 

3,000 

| 2250 

105 

75ito 85 

48 to 63 

j 40 to 44 


It is customary, also, in wool dealings, to quote prices, for tbe facility of comparison with the German markets, in 
thalers or dollars, assumed to be equal to G Polish florins, or to 3* British currency at the commercial par of exchange 
of 40 florins to the £ sterling. The current exchange at the time of the iairs was quoted, however, at 42 florins, 12 
groschen, or about 5 2-8ds per cent in favour of England. 

The superfine and fine qualities consist of the wool of sheep of the pure electoral (Saxon) breed ; and some fleeces 
of this description from the flocks belonging to government were paid as high as from 110 to 115 thalers per quintal. 

The middling quality of wool is obtained from the mixed breed of sheep of the country crossed with the Merino; 
and the common wool is that of ihe indigenous, or, at leant, long known race of Eastern Europe. . 

Of the difference (3102 quintals, principally of the finer qualities) between the quantity brought to market and the 
quantity actually sold at Warsaw,about 1000 quintals have been taken back again by the owners, and the rest has 
been left; for sale in the government warehouses. 

The washing, shearing, and sorting of ail tbe kinds of wool brought to the fairs are reported to have been more 
carefully performed this year than in the preceding one; and to show a general progress, throughout the country in 
these important operations. 
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Quantity and Value of ihe Produce of the Woollen Manufactories of the Kingdom of 
Poland, and the Number of Persons employed therein, in each of the Years following. 


YEARS. 

• 

Cloth and other 
Stuffs sold by 
measure. 

Shawls, Ker¬ 
chiefs, &c., sold 
per piece. 

Declared 

Total 

Value. 

Number of 
Persons 
employed. 

1829 .\ 

1830 .J 

Polish ells. 

8,000,000 

number. 

• 

florius. 

48 to 52,000,000 

35,800 

1837. 

2,5GG,2fl6 

.... • 

.... 

9,000 

1838... 

2,444,062 

6*6, i 16 

.... 

5,000 

1839. 

3,300.748 

84,790 

.. •• 

9,800 

1840. 

.... 

.... 

.. .. 

1841. 

1,382,767 

.... 

7,7G3,42G 

4,141 


• The quantity of stuff* produced in 1829 and 1830 is said to have been principally fine cloths, a great deal of which 
was imported to Russia. In the years 1837 to 1839 inclusive, the coarser kinds and litfht fancy articles constituted a 
great proportion of the total quantity shown. In the latter year, for example, about'one-fourth of the whole con¬ 
sisted of such articles as will be seen by the annexed details: viz.— 


Kerseymeres., 
Ladies* cloths , 

Merinoes. _ 

Sirkars .. 

Talas for Jews. 
Sundries. 


ells. 


ells. 












. 70,234 

47JIOO i 

Horse-clothing... 



Total, 834,347 ells. 


And in that year there were likewise manufactured 328,631 lbs. of fancy yarns for embroidering and knftting ; 
151,000 ells, principally of fine cloth, were exported to Russia. 

The quantity manufactured in 1841 shows only the cloths: the returns of the lighter and coarser articles could not 
be obtained ; but the quantities of these are supposed to be about the same as hi 1839. The quantity or cloth, however, 
is upwards of 1,000,000 ells less than in that year, and a very great reduction in the number of persons will also be 
observed. This latter circumstance may, perhaps, be owing to sonic, unexplained change in the mode of .computing 
the workmen ; but it is notorious that the woollen manufactures have again fallen off from the comparative state of 
promise which they, for a moment, reached in 1839. 

That atate, however, must not be judged of by the extraordinary increase of the number of persons employed, a* 
shown in this statement; for that only seeming increase was caused by the adoption of a different mode of counting 
those persons, and including amongst them all such peasants and others who occasionally employed themselves iu the 
manufacture of the roarse stuffs for their own use. 

There were in 1841, in the kingdom, 198 spinning-machines, 1819 looms, of which number 486 were power looms 
moved by 4 steam-engines; 201 steaming machines, and 37 fulling mills. 

The Polish ell is equal to ubout 23 inches British standard measure. 

The woollen carpet manufactory of Warsaw made, iu 1839, 20,371 ells of different kinds of carpetings in breadths ; 
and 415 small carpets in one piece. 


Principal Cotton Manufactures produced iu Poland during the following' Years. 


NAMES AND QUANTITIES OF THE DIFFERENT ARTICLES. 


YEARS. 

Calicoes, Muslins, 
Ginghams, Nan¬ 
kins, and other si¬ 
milar Stuffs. 

Shawls, Kerchiefs, 
and other Fancy Ar¬ 
ticles sold per tale. 

Napery 
and 

Towelling. 

Ribbons. 

Stockings 

and 

Socks. 

Twi»t. 

Drill.. 


Polish ells. 

number. 

number. 

pieces. 

pain. 

lb». 

pieces. 

1837 

11,505,103 

2072,924 

2,837 

313,776 


201,679 


1838 

11,096,662 

3,058,127 

4,762 

746,504 

115,129 



1839 

14,279,735 

856,561 , 

, 4,806 

312,381 

117,949 | 

331,711 


1841 

16,054,900 

281,245 

r 

16,884 

253,333 

59,285 ; 

471,156 
and 7950 lbs. 
cotton wicks. 

5382 


No returns for 1840 could bo obtained, and those for 1841, although from an official source, are Ruspected of being 
very inexact. At all events it is necessary to observe, that the productions of the linen manufactures have been 
included with those of ihe cotton works, an objectionable arrangement which it was quite impossible to remedy in 
drawing up this statement. 

The total value of these goods, as shown in the same official returns, is 9,299,203 florins, or abort 232,430/. sterling. 

The demand for stockings or socks must naturally be very limited in a country, the lower classes of which, at least 
those living in the smaller towns, villages, and open country, do not use such articles. 

The falling off in the number of shawls and kerchiefs is attributed to the greater demand for Russian articles of this 
description, which aaa said to be better. 

There are at present in, Poland, 4419 looms for this branch of business, 36 mangils (or calenders), and two extensive 
spinning worhlc but the number of reels, &c. of these works could not bo ascertained. The principal seat of these 
manufactures is in the towns of Lody, Lublin, Kalieg, and Warsaw. 

The Polish ell is equal to about 23 inches British standard measure. 

The number of persons employed in the joint branches of cotton and linen business, in 1841, is stated at 26,000. In 
1830 the cotton manufactories employed only 11,500. The nen manufactories may be said not to have existed at 
that time. 
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Quantities of some of the principal Linen Manufactures produced in the Kingdom of 
Poland, during each of the Years specified. 


■o 

YEARS. 

NAMES AND QUANTITIES OF THE DIFFERENT ARTICLES. 

Linens, Sheet- . 
ings,Towellings, 
&c. 

Napery. 

Drills. 

Tape. 

Stockings or 
Socks. 

Yarn. 

1837 . 

1838 . 

1839 . 

1841. 

Polish ells. 
1,768,216 
2,0.17,132 
1,660,670 
Included in tin 

Polish ells. 

56,836 

54,046 

77,962 

e statement of tl 

— . — - 

Polish ells. 

‘ 158,719 
163,632 
201,028 

he cotton manufi 
body of the ge 

pieces. 

12,376 

14,844 
; 2,280 
icture, vide “ Ob* 
neral report. 

pairs. 

737 

1698 

768 

leiwations” of tbs 

lbs. 

130,251 

161,483 

362,420 

it document, and 


There are only two manufactories; namely, onq for damask and other table-linen (napery), and the other for 
sheetings, shirtings, and other plain linens, in wtiich this branch of business is carried on, en grot; hut even in 
those establishments there is hm machinery for spinning. 

A great proportion of the yarn, hand-spun, produced in the country is exported. The other articles are not 
adequate to the consumption at home, and are much too inferior in quality and too dear In price to admit of being 
exported, even if the quantities produced were greater. 

The great falling off in tape and stockings is said to be caused by the substitution of cotton articles of those 
descriptions. 

The prices are higher than Irish, Dutch, Saxon, or Silesian articles of the same description, and all these are 
charged with a high import duty. Pointed linen handkerchiefs are absolutely prohibited from all countries, ex¬ 
cept Russia, because this article is one which is produced in great quantity and tolerable perfection in that coun¬ 
try, and finds a good market in Poland. ( Vide Observations, in statement Mo. (*, relative to shawls and handkerchiefs.) 

* The Polish .*11 is about 23 inches standard measure. 

Numbers of the different kinds of Hides and Skins dressed in the Kingdom of Poland* 

in each of the Years specified. 


NAMES AND NUMBERS OF THE DIFFERENT DESCRIPTIONS. 


•YE/yfts. 

Cow or Bull 
liidC3. 

Calfskins. 

Horse 

Hides. 

Sheep* 

skins. 

! 

Goat¬ 

skins. 

Dog¬ 

skins. 

Different 
other Sorts 
not 

specified. 

TOTAL. 

■MM 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

nutnlier. 

number. 

■; 


.... 


.... 




.... 



1 r*Vn7 

: ■ • * 


I 5865 



HD323BH 




1 •>,«»> 

14.1,4 Alt 




The number of persons at present employed in this branch of business is stated at about 2000; and the business 
is said to be increasing. 

The increase, however, must not be judged to be so sudden nor so great as the difference between the numbers of 
hides and skins dressed in 1838 and 1839 would make it appear. A* great part of this seeming increase ought to be 
ascribed to the more exact mode of making the returns to government which was enforced in the latter year. The 
imitations of Morocco leather are said to be particularly good; but the demand for this article is on the decline, as it 
is at present little used for furniture; for the covering of which silk, cotton-cloth and other stuffs sto now preferred. 

Sole leather, pigs’ skins, saddlers’hides, and other heavy descriptions are not considered equal with the same 
articles manufactured in other parts of the continent. The prices are about the same as in Germany. 


Number of Mills, or other Establishments, and of the Persons employed in the Manufac¬ 
turing of Paper, in the Kingdom of Poland ; of the Quantity and Value of the Annual 
Production, and of the Prices of Wages. 


NAMES OF ESTA¬ 
BLISHMENTS. 

Mills, or other Establish 
menta. 


« 

Machines or 
other Appa¬ 
ratus 

Employed. 

Annual Production. 

• 

Number of 

Existing in 
the King¬ 
dom. 

In Activity. 

In Quantity. 

In Value. 

Persona 

Employed. 

V 

number. 

number. 


number. 


reams. 

florins. 

number. 

Jeziorua. near Warsaw, 
belonging to the Bank 
of Poland. The other 
20 mills are too unim¬ 
portant to deserve spe- 

1 81 

J 

18 


1 machine, 
technically 
called ma¬ 
chine sans 
fin, and 50 
dipping 


> 499,980 

( about j 
(2,666,0001 

300 men, " 
400 wo- 
mi;n, or 
girls from 
12 to 15 , 
yean. ' _ 




L 

vats. 

J 




Price of 
Wages 
(daily). 


Polish cur¬ 
rency. 

men, 2 } ilo. 
women, 1 flo. 
girls under 
age, 2-3 flo. 
or 20 grosch. 


Hie establishment at Jeziorna alone employs 200 persons, out of the 700 employed in the whole country. Of the 
quantity of paper manufactured, 301,680 reams were coarse blotting-paper, packing orf other uusixed paper; and of 
the remaining quantity of fine paper, for writing or printing, Jexiorna is said to furnish about If>0,000 reams. 

In 1837 the total production of the kingdom is stated to have been only 80,000 reams; and in 1838 only. 6300 more. 
The quantity shown in this statement refers to the productions of 1841. 

To give an idea of the prices of paper in Poland, it may be mentioned, that the paper on which these observations 
are written costs G florins, or about 3s. the quire. 
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Quantities of Beer of different Descriptions brewed in the Kingdom of Poland, in each 

of the Years specified. 


# YEARS. 

quantities. 

Porter 
and Ale. 

Bavarian and 
other light 
Beers. 

TOTAL. 


fass. 

fass. 

fass. 

1838 . 

2940 * 

.... 

2940 

1839. 

3595 

5996 

9591 

1840. 

4944 

8 



The quantity of Bavarian beer, and other light beers, brewed in 1838 and 1840, could not be ascertained. 

The fas* (barrel) contains 32 garnitz, or about 28& imperial gallons. g, 

• r 

Quantities of Glass w£ffcs manufactured in the Kingdom of Poland in the Year 1839. 


DESCRIPTIONS AND QUANTITIES. 


Y EAR. 

Window-glass. 

Drinking-glasses, Decanters, and all 
uther kinds. 

Black 

Bottles. 

Common. 

Medium. 

Fine, | 

Common. 

Medium. 

■ 

1839. 

quintals. 

6798 

quintals. 

14,080 

chests. 

300 

scores. 

36,508 

scores. | 
\ 30,284 

pieces. 

230,628 

quintals. 

f 2,000 


The Polish quintal is equal to 98,473 lbs. avoirdupois. 

The chest contains 120 panes. 

There are only two manufactories of these wares in Poland, which employ about 700 persons. 

The winilnw-glaas, even the fine, is of the most wretched description, uneven of surf ice and had in colonr, besides 
being dear. The cut-glass wares are proportionably better, but tlieir price is exorbitant, as dear again as in England. 
Plate-glass for mirrors is not made: that imported enmes from Uuasia, and is rendered doubly expensiyu by the 
land-i urriage and heavy import duty. 

Kinds and Quantities of Earthenware and China manufactured in the Kingdom of 
Poland, in each of the Years 1837, 1838, and 1839. 



UTENSILS 

OP ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 

YEARS. 

Of Earthenware. 

Of China. 

TOTAL. 

1837. 

dozens. 

46,180 

dozens. 

dozens. 

1838. 

43,959 

1850 

45.R09 

1839. 

4G,108 

2500 

4H,G08 


Besides the articles here enumerated, the same manufactories furnished fire bricks in 1837, 36,000; and in 1839, 
13,650. 

The number of China articles produced in 1837, could not be ascertained; indeed, very little information relative to 
this branch of the manufactures of Poland could be obtained. 


Number of Establishments in Jthc Kingdom of Poland for the Manufacture of Metals ; 
Number of Furnaces, Forges, and Appliances used, and the Number of Persons em¬ 
ployed, as well as the Quantities of Metals produced in each of the Years specified. 



ESTABLISHMENTS. 

APPLIANCES. 

( QUANTITIES OF METALS PRODUCED. 


tn 

03 


I 1 

i 

u> * 


1 

Iron. 

Zinc. 

Copper. 

Bell- 

metal. 

Number of 

•4 

W 

To whom belonging. 

* 

Nos. 

g 

9 

m 

« 

5 

•S t 

T3 2 

'S Z 

Forges. 

3 

tu 

.2 

& 

ca 

£ 

Wrought. 

Block. 

Rolled. 

■ 


Persons 

employed. 

1838 { 

Government. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

qtls. 

qtls. 

202,000 

qtls. 

105,600 

qtls. 

37,323 

qtls. 

20,000 

qtls. 

6800 

qtls. 

3G63 


Prints Individual.. 

ios 

39 

ia 

142 

3 

| 

418,000 

180,000 

8,000 

1 

.... 


About 20,000, 
of which 65 in 

1M11 

Government. 1 

25 

12 

10 

42 

3 

279,000 

159,000 

40,000: 

20,000 

6000 


13 627, of 

Private Individuals. 

•• 




•* 

.... 

.... j 


•••• ! 


.... 

which 450 in 
Zinc Works. 
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Id the year 1838 the number of .furnace*, &c. in the government works was not stated in the official returns, nor 
the number of persons employed in these works* 

For the year 1841 it has been impossible to ascertain the exact number of furnaces, &c. in the private works, or 
the quantity of iron produced j the number, however, are supposed to be about the same as in 1838, as no new works 
have been erected. 

There are no copper-mines, nor copper-works belonging to private individuals. 

The blast furnaces and forges are worked with charcoal: puddling has been but little adopted as yet, in comparison 
with the open forges, for the purpose of converting pig iron into rolled, or bar iron ; and better metal is obtained from 
the forges than from the puddling furnaces; but whether this fact be owing to want of skull in conducting the process 
of puddling, to the use of wood instead of coke, or to some peculiar quality of the crude iron, is not exactly known by 
the manufacturers of this country. 

3 he rolling-mills are said to furnish very inferior metal. 

The quantities of iron produced have not increased very much it appears, in the last four or five years. And the 
supply is still insufficient for the consumption oi the Lame market; very extensive additions to the government works 
are iu contemplation. 

The quality of the iron is good, it furnishes sheet iron but little inforior to that of Rusaia, and is well adapted to 
the manufacture of cast steel. * 

The price of all descriptions of iron is nearly twice as high as the present prices of the same articles in England. 

The working of the zinc ores shows tb * greatest proportionate increase since the commencement of operations. 
The annual produce from 1817 to to 1832 varied from f>000 to 9000 quintals; in 1822 it was 15,000; in 1834 it nad more 
than tripled this last amount; in 1827 and 1828 it incieased 70,000 quintals, which caused such a glut iu the market that 
only 50,000 quintals were manufactured in the following years since 1830; in order •*> avoid a similar over-production, 
the supply has been steadily kept at about 00,000 quintals from the government works, and about 14,000 quintals from 
those belonging to private individuals. Of this quantity about 20,000 quintals are annually rolled for roufs, gutters of 
roofs, and other similar purposes. The remainder of the metal in blocks (or ingots) is exported. 

The total quantity of zinc produced since 1816, to the end of 1840, was—From government works 945,070 quintals; 
from private works 137.030 quintals; total 1,082,100quintals; of which was rolled into sheet zinc by the government 
works, from 1826 to 1840 included, 196,830 quintals. 

The private works do not produce sheet zinc ; they were commenced only in' 1822, stopped working altogether in 
1828 and 1829, in consequence of the unfavourable state of the market, and two works only have recommcuced of 
late. 

• The production of copper in Poland is trifling, and although inadequate to the demands of the home market, 
from 1817 to 1840 it has averaged only about 580() quintals of metal produced from upwards of 70,000 quintals of ore; 
which *disproportion proves that the ores are not of a rich quality, and contain on an average only about 8£ per 
cent of metal: whereas the Abbe Stazsee, in his work, alluded to in the body of the report, had promised 50 per cent, 
besides from 4 an ounce to an ounce of silver for every quintal of ore. 

The silver really obtained from the quantity of ore refined from 1817 to 1840 (1,610,000 quintals) is 747 grzyveen. 

The Polish quintal = 98,473 lbs. avoirdupois. 


Annual Amount, or Value of the Annual Sales of several of the minor Manu- 

• factories of the Kingdom of Poland, in the Year specified. 

Basket-makers, Sfc. —In 1839 were produced 1662 pieces of fine fancy articles of this 
description ; besides 247,900 plaitings for sieves, and 6600 for coarse bolting-cloths. 

Bronze, gilt and lackered. —Very good articles of this description, particularly small 
statues, are made at Warsaw, but few are sold in consequence of the very high price. 

Carriages. —In 1838 there w ere sold 272 carriages ; in 1839, only 216 ; value together 
474,000 florins, or about 11,850/.; and since then the sales are said to have decreased. 

Chandleries. —Tallow candles and soap, made in 1841, amounted to about 1,804,000 
pounds, value 105,360 florins, or about 26,000/. This branch of business employed about 
320 persons. 

Wax. —In 1839 about 33,000 pounds of candles and about 100 pounds of tapers were 
made. • 

Stcarine. —About 25,000 pounds of candles were made of this patented composition- in 
the same year, and since then the quantity is said to have increased considerably. 

Chemical matches. —The manufactory of these trifiifig articles sold in 1839 to the 
amount of 90,000 florins, or ahput 2250/. a 

Chicory. —About 958,600-pounds of this surrogate of coffee were sold in 1839. 

Cutlery. —Fine eutlery, particularly surgical instruments of very good quality, is made 
at Warsaw. In 1839 there were sold of these instruments just specified to the amount of 
about 45,000 florins, or about 1125/. The supply of commoner articles, especially of the 
knives used by the peasantry, is insufficient for the home market. 

German silver. —The value of the article of this composition sold in 1838, was about 
200,000 florins, or about 5000/. The sales are supposed to have decreased since then. 

Flowers, artificial. —Besides 1600 bouquets for vases, other flowers to the amount of 
54,000 florins, or about 1350/., were sold by the manufactory of those articles at Warsaw. 
Foreign articles of this description are prohibited; but a great many are smuggled into 
the country. Considerable progress has been made of late in the manufacture of these arti¬ 
cles at Warsaw. 

Horsehair cloth. —The manufactory of this article employed, in 1839, 425 persons, 
and produced 1580 ells of cloth for furniture, besides 910,700 sieve cloths, and 20Q7 hats, 
caps, or other small articles. The value of this production could not be ascertained. 
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Instruments, musical. —Wind instruments are sent in great quantities to the interior of 
Russia, and also about 40 pianofortes annually. In 1839, 160 such instruments, valued at 
156,000 Sorias, or aboilt 3900/., were sold by the different makers at Warsaw, and Ip were 
imported from Austria. 

Japanned and lackered goods. —The sales of these articles amounted in 1841, to 
about 135,900 florins, or about 33971. The quantity manufactured was rather more than 
twice that amount. About 150 persons are employed in this branch of business : the wares 
are of very inferior quality, and very deafr. 

Oil of vegetable substances. —In 1839 there *ivere produced in Poland 61,000 garnha of 
clarified oils, and 108,500 garni tz of common oil. This is all used in the country, and is in¬ 
sufficient for the consumption. 

Straw hats. —To the value of about 32,000 florins, oj about 8 001., were made in 1839 
. Vinegar. —78,800 gamitz were made in 1839, inadequate to the supply of the markets. 

... «• 

Manufacturing Industry, and Export Trade of the Kingdom of Poland, in 
the Year 1840, translated from the St. Petersburg Official Gazette. 

“ The following observations on the manufacturing industry and export trade of Poland 
iu the year 1840, show the progressive development of the national resources, notwith¬ 
standing the unfavourable character of the liar vest in this year in the greater, part of the 
kingdom. .* 

“ Among all the branches of industry existing iu Poland, none is more deserving of 
attention than the manufacture of cloth and other woollen stuffs, since their raw materials 
are almost exclusively furnished by the country itself. Their prosperity is, therefore, of the 
highest importance to the kingdom, and it is to be regretted that the losses occasioned by 
the disastrous events of the year 1830, are not yet entirely repaired. But notwithstanding 
this, the improvement is very perceptible, especially compared with the years immediately 
following this fatal epoch. The number of workmen employed in the cloth manufacture 
amounted to 9515 in 1839, and to 10,742 in 1840, and the total quantity manufactured in 
these two years was as follows : 

1839. ‘ 1840. 

Cloth of the first quality .... 324,154 ells. 315,030 ells. 

„ mean quality . . . . 945,061 ,, 1,007,517 „ 

„ ordinary quality . . . 1,247,204 „ 1,116,229 „ 


Total .... 2,516,419 „ 2,438,776 „ 

“ The value of cloth manufactured in the year 1840, was estimated at more than 
17,500,000 Polish florins (2,631,531 silver roubles), exclusive of several other descrip¬ 
tions of linen stuffs, of which there was a considerable manufacture ; viz.— 

1839. 1840. 

Frieze . . ,. . . 16,032 ells. 6,570 ells. 

Flannel. 52,273 „ 78,240 „ 

Swanskin . . . . " . 464,505 „ 387,110 „ 

Total . . . 532,810 „ 471,920 „ 

“ The quantities of linen and hemp stuffs manufactured in 1839 and 1840 were-— 


1839. 

29,565 ells. 


1840. 
703,06^ ells. 
1,276,296 „ 
114,475 „ 
129,834 „ 


Linen cloth, fine 

„ middling quality 

„ inferior . . . 333,148 

Ticking, &c .41,253 

“We sfe by this that this industry is very important, and promises to become daily 
more useful and more productive; and the government has exerted every means in its 
power to encourage it, especially by giving increased activity to the spinning industxy. . 

“ The same is the case with the cotton manufacture, which is in a rising state of 
prosperity. The following table shows the quantities manufactured in the year 1840: 
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1840. 

139,458 

. 73,565 

13,628 . . 

5,371 

143,428 . 

. 127,805 

2,191 . . 

1,762 

.... 

. 206,249 


Stuffs which are sold by the oil .... 14,067,931 ells. 

Cotton velvet, quilted, &c. . . . . 1,276,070 ,, 

Tissues which are sold by the piece, such os shawls, 

handkerchiefs, &c. ...... 641,071 pieces. 

Ditto, ditto, smaller. 353,710 „ 

Stockings . • . . . . . . 112,014 pairs. 

Stuffs which are sold by weight . . . 483,967 lbs. 

“ The cotton and linen cloth manufactures employ 17,000 workmen. The produce of 
the silk manufacture, which has only been lately introduced amounted in 1840 to 6000 
ells of ribbons, he., of a value of more than 10,000 florins. 

“ The following table shows the produce of the tanning trade hi 1839 and 1840, which 
in the latter year, was valued at 1,800,000 florins : 

Ox and cow hides . 

Horse ditto .... 

Sheepskins .... 

Buckskins .... 

Other descriptions of hides, &c. 

“ The amount of glasswares, &e., manufactured in 1840, was as follows : 

Wliite glass, in squares ..... 37,149 scores. 

* —— inferior ....... 4,306 cases. 

Miscellaneous vessels (glasses, earaffes, &c.) . . 15,830 „ 

- (bottles, &c.) ordinary quality . . . 154,482 scores. 

“ There has been a falling off in the quantities of paper manufactured ; viz.— 

In 1839 ..... 198,306 reams. 

* , 1840 . 152,488 „ 

Decrease . . 45,818 „ 

“ It is, however, expected that in future years the amount will be increased, as great 
improvements have bbeu introduced into the paper manufactory at Esem, which belongs 
to the bank of Poland, and which will hereafter furnish with paper all the civil and mili¬ 
tary departments of the kingdom. 

“ One branch of Polish industry, which in the short space of one year has made sur¬ 
prising advances, remains to be spoken of; viz., the manufacture of beet-root sugar. 

“In the year 1839, 132,000 lbs. of sugar were manufactured in the various establish¬ 
ments in the country. Since then, new manufactories have been established ; and, in 1840, 
more than 3,200,000 lbs. were manufactured. 

“Among many miscellaneous'manufactures of secondary importance, together em¬ 
ploying 3000 men, may be mentioned a large chemical manufactory at Warsaw, the value 
of the produce of which amounted in 1840 to 1,771,000 florins. 

“ The produce of the iron-mines and forges belonging to individuals, and where the 
number of workmen amounts to 6133, was estimated at 8,420,500 florins, including cast 
and bar iron, machinery, implements, &c. * 

“ Such was the state of the manufacturing industry of Poland in the year 1840. The 
next point to be considered is the export trade of the kingdom, beginning with the pro¬ 
duce of its mines, particularly zinc, from the rich beds of calamine, situated near Olkusz. 

“ In the year 1840 there was exported of this metal, 

To Russia ..... 13,243 quintals. 

Prussia.40,810 „ 

Cracow. 181 „ 


Total . . . 54,284 „ 

of a value of 1,767,799 florins. The export of this metal in the preceding year amounted 
to 57,559 eprintals, of a value of 1,552,179 florins, showing an increase of value of 
215,620 florins, in consequence of the rise in the price of zinc, notwithstanding there is a 
decrease of 3325 quintals. 
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“ The immense forests with which a large portion of the kingdom is still covered, lead 
to a considerable export trade in timber and firewood, which in the years 1839 and 1840 
was as follows: . 


In 1839 .... 
toAnS T* Prussia 83,847 
184U l Cracow . 315 


TIMBER. 

119,536 pieces, valued at 2,568,504 florins. 
84,162 „ „ 1,750,644 „ 


Decrease in 1840 . 115,31*4 „ „ 817,860 

FIREWOOD. 

In 1839 . . .To the value of 27,687 florins. 

1840 ... „ 1,380,901 „ 


Increase in 1840 . . 1,352,314 „«■ 

“ The decrease which appears to have taken place in the export of timber is not so in 
reality, as a large portion of the wood intended for firewood, but floated down the rivers to 
the frontiers, before being made up into fagots, was, in the year 1839, entered as timber for 
building. The total value of wood of all kinds exported in 1839 and 1840 was as follows: 

In 1839 ..... 2,596,188 florins. 

1840 . 3,130,645 „ 

Increase in 1840 . . 534,457 „ 

“ This trade and that in inetals, considerable as they may appear, are but insignificant 
when compared with the agricultural produce annually exported to foreign countries.” 

We have introduced this extract of the Russian official report , which, to us, 
appears glowingly exaggerated, in order that it may be compared with an account 
which we have condensed from an able report drawn up at Warsaw. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

AGRICULTURE AND AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIONS OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 

We have, in a general view of the soil and resources of the Russian empire, 
given a summary description of its agricultural capabilities. The most exaggerated 
accounts having been given of the agricultural progress of Russia. We have 
entered with great care into an inquiry, as far as we could obtain information, on 
this subject. Plescheyeff we, have found one of the best authorities, and what¬ 
ever has appeared iu official, or semi-official prints, is, we regret to say, the least 
to be relied upon. Kohl has supplied some useful information, and we have 
borrowed also from Schnitzler and other authorities ; and especially from private 
sources. 

According to PlescheyefF, Russia is divided into two great parts by the Ural 
mountain*., which form nearly an uninterrupted barrier, from the north-eastern 
boundary of Orenburg to the Arctic Sea, and separate Siberia, or Asiatic from 
European Russia. 

That part of Russia which lies west of the Ural mountains, presents an im¬ 
mense plain declining westward by an easy descent. This vast plain has a great 
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variety of climates, soils; and products. Its northern part, which declines to¬ 
wards the white and frozen seas, is covered with forests and marshes, and is but 
little fit for cultivation. The more southerly portion of this great plain, includes 
the whole region along the Wolga, as far as the steppes, or deserts between the 
Caspian and the Sea of Azof, and constitutes the most fertile part of Russia; 
generally it has a productive soil: the arable and meadow lands exceeding the 
woods, marshes, and heaths. 

That portion of this region which extends over Voroneje, Penza, Tamboff, and 
Simbirsk, and eastward as far as the deserts, is the most remarkable for the 

t 

quality of its fruit ari agricultural produce. It has generally a rich soil, con¬ 
sisting of black earth strongly impregnated with saltpetre. But the tract which 
commences between the Sea of Azof and the Caspian, and extends near the 
shores of the latter; and between the Wolga and Ural, as far as the Emba, is 
little more than a level, dry, high, barren desert, interspersed with bogs and salt 
lakes. 

The country lying on the east of the Ural mountains, known by the name 
of Siberia, is generally a barren flat tract of vast extent, watered by large rivers, 
but towards the south, susceptible of profitable cultivation. 

AGRICULTURE OF THE NORTHERN RUSSIAN PROVINCES. 

Archangel. —This province can scarcely be considered as to any extent a 
corn-growing country. It affords some pasturage, and some grain is grown south 
of 60 deg. N. latitude. Its total produce is less than 150,000 quarters, chiefly 
rye and barley. About 22,000 head of horned cattle, 5000 sheep, 15,000 
horses, are pastured or fed in the whole region. The total area of this govern¬ 
ment is estimated at 164,000,700 English acres, of which only 459,000 
are considered arable, and 144,990 meadow and pasture: the latter is, how¬ 
ever, of greater extent, ami 92,000,000 of acres are estimated as being 
covered with wood; a great part of which is useless for timber or building pur¬ 
poses. It is, however, computed that 8,000,000 or 9,000,000 of acres might be 
reclaimed of the whole extent of this province by drainage, cutting down the 
forests, &c., but that the expense would never be repaid in the value of the 
produce that it could be made to yield. 

Finland^ can scarcely be included in the category of agricultural countries. 
The coasts, especially the southern, are chiefly surrounded by rocky islets, and the 
inland parts are covered with myriads of lakes, and it has no great rivers; it 
has a foggy climate and short seasons. Where corn is grown, it i-> sown and 
reaped within six to eight weeks: being rather more productive than the opposite 
coast of Sweden, it sends barley and rye there; little or no wheat or oats are 
grown. The grain is dried in ovens, the climate being too humid. The forests 
are extensive, but are burnt down in order to obtain the ashes for manuring the 
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steril soil. The pasturage is inferior, but a good many cattle are reared. Deals, 
timber, pitch, tar, and resin, are among the chief and the most valuable exports 
of this, generally speaking, poor, though very extensive country. The shores and 
lalfps abound with fish, and the strcemling (clupea harengus ) constitutes a prin¬ 
cipal article of food! In that portion of Lapland included within Finland, the 
peasantry rear herds of reindeer. Coarse woollen cloths and linens are woven 
for their own use by the peasants, who are an indolent, dirty, and generally une¬ 
ducated people. The Finnish peasant, however, constructs his own rude boat, 
extracts the tar from the pine, and makes his own tftensils. 

In this thinly-settlejj country the area of which is much greater than that of 
the United Kingdom, the population, about 1,400,000, live generally far from 
each other amidst the lakes, islets, and solitudes of a dreary land. Those of the 
small towns forming the exception. Several privileges are still retained by the 
Finns, among which is their Diet, which now rarely assembles. By law, none 
but Finns can hold places of trust,—Finnish troops are not to be amalgamate'd 
in the Russian regiments, and the Finnish fleet shall bear the Finnish flag. 
This flotilla is better manned than any part of the Russian fleet. The people of 
Swedish origin, forming a small part only of the population, resemble in habits 
and appearance those of Sweden. The Finns, who are evidently of eastern origin, 
dress, with the exception of wearing a hat, like the people of Cabul. 

Olonetz. —This government partakes very much of the same character, in 
regard to soil and climate, as Archangel. Area (including ,L & ke Onega), esti¬ 
mated at nearly 62,400 square miles: population in 1838, 239,000. The west 
part of this government is alternately mountainous and marshy, or covered with 
lakes. The total area is computed at 40,000,000 of English acres, 920,000 of 
which is considered arable, and about 300,000 used as meadow and pasture; 
26,000,000 acres is forest land, and mostly unfit for cultivation ; and the re¬ 
mainder is waste, rocks, and water. The soil it thin, stony, and not fertile* 
Except in the district of Kargopol, into which some improvements have been 
introduced, agriculture is very backward. The produce of corn, chiefly barley 
and rye, in 1833, was estimated at‘370,000 chetwerts, or nearly 280,000 quar¬ 
ters : not more than half the quantity is sufficient for the wants of the population. 
The peasantry are supported also on turnips, carrots, and other vegetables, and 
on the produce of the fisheries and chase. The principal source of wealth con¬ 
sists in the forests, which are of great extent. Pasturage is hot abundant, 
and but few cattle are reared. The number of horned cattle being only about 
15,000 j of horses, 12,000; of sheep, 4000. 

St. Petersburg. —Area estimated at about 15,000 square miles, or 9,600,000 
acres; population 885,000. The country is generally flat, with the ex¬ 
ception of a few undulating hills. The soil is mostly sandy and thin ; and the 
climate damp, severe, and unhealthy. Rye, barley, oats, and some wheat are 
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grown, but the climate is unfavourable to the growth of com; and nearly two- 
thirds of the province is covered with wood, marshes, and lakes. 

The best agriculturists are German colonists, who raise flax, hemp, and above 
all, kitchen vegetables for the use of the capital. 

Novgorod. —Area estimated at 43,880 square miles, or 27,083,200 acres: 
population in 1838, 825,400. Except in a few districts the soil is not very 
fertile, and night frosts often spoil the crops. Scarcely any orchard trees are met 
with; but hemp and flax are grown for exportation;. and in 1832, 868,000 
chetwerts of corn, principally rye, oats, and barley, were raised. Timber is an 
important product. , Few cattle are reared. . 

Vologda. —Area estimated at 145,800 square miles, or 93,312,000 English 
acres, population (1838) 747,500. In the south and south-west parts, the soil 
is fertile, but elsewhere it is sandy or thin, and a great part of the surface is 
covered with marshes and forests. The arable land ploughed, is computed at 
nearly 9,0®0,000 English acres. The pastures and meadows at nearly 4,000,000 
acres'. The woods, forests, marshes, swamps, &c., at 80,312,000 acres, of 
which nearly 10,000,000 only is computed as reclaimable for agriculture and 
pasturage. 

The grain principally cultivated are rye and barley; but while the produce of 
com* is computed by some as insufficient for the consumption, a Russian official 
return for 1835 states that the produce was 1,860,000 acres, or a surplus of 
560,000 over the consumption. 

Hemp, flax, and hops, succeed as well as beans and peas. Cattle and horses 
are numerous and good. In 1835, horned cattle, 410,000; horses, 285,000; 
sheep, 140,000; pigs, about 100,000. 

Pskov. —Area about 22,000 square miles, or 14,180,000 English acres; 
population 705,300. Surface generally flat, with numerous marshes. The soil 
poor. More grain, chiefly ryo, barley, and oats, is raised, than is sufficient for 
this thinly-peopled province. The annual produce is about 3,500,000 chetwerts, 
of which upwards of 1,000,000 may be exported. It consists chiefly of rye and 
barley. The cattle are inferior, and not re;.rcd in great numbers. 

Tver. —The area of this government is estimated at 24,100 square miles, 
or 15,394,000 English acres; population 1,297,900. The climate is severe. 
The soil is generally poor, and the cold and uncertain climate is said to cause 
precarious harvests. The corn produced is scarcely sufficient for home con¬ 
sumption. Flax and hemp are grown in considerable quantities for exportation. 

Smolensko. —The area about 21,400 square miles, or 13,494,000 acres; 
population 1,064,200. The surface is generally an undulating plain, with some 
marshy districts; and towards the north the surface consists of an elevated plateau, 
through which the Dnieper and other rivers, rise or flow. The soil is generally 
fertile, and produces more com, chiefly rye, than is sufficient for home consump- 
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tion. Hemp, flax, tobacco, and hops are cultivated. Cattle-breeding is not com¬ 
monly followed. Swine are very generally reared. The forests, which notwith¬ 
standing the long-continued felling of timber, are still extensive, constitute one 
of the chief sources of employment to the serfs and of riches to the proprietors. 

Perm. —The area of this government is about 116,000 square miles, or 
69,240,000 acres; the population about 1,450,000, and the greater part of this 
extensive region, which is considered to extend from Viatka and east over the 
Ural mountains, is covered with dense forests : arable land estimated at 5,100,000 
acres; pastures 900,000 acres. It is stated, by somefauthorities, that Perm raises 
a surplus of corn: by others, that it does not yield sufficient com for the con¬ 
sumption of the inhabitants. 

Viatka. —The area of this province is estimated at about 47,000 square 
miles, or 28,080,000 acres; population (1838) 1,511,600. The soil is mostly 
good, generally fertile, but with many extensive marshy districts: 6,500,000 
acres are said to be arable, and about the same extent pasture. Agriculture rs 
the principal occupation of the inhabitants, especially along the banks of the 
numerous and large rivers. The average crops of corn are more than the usual 
consumption of the people. Rye, barley, and oats are the principal grains; po¬ 
tatoes are seldom grown. Very little wheat is raised; peas, lentils, buckwheat,, 
and large quantities of flax and hemp, are grown. The surplus produce goes 
chiefly to the North Russian provinces. Fruits are scarce, and apples rarely 
ripen. Pasturage and rearing live stock, chiefly homed cattle, is pf next importance 
to agriculture. 

AGRICULTURE OF THE BALTIC PROVINCES. 

Esthonia. —The area of this province is about 10,000 English square 
miles, or 16,400,000 acres. The soil is in great part sandy or marshy, and 
naturally not adapted for the growth of corn, and the cultivable lands are 
estimated at not equal to one-third of the whole: the remaining two- 
thirds being unproductive or covered with firs, &c. Agriculture is, however, the 
chief employment of the people, and they raise more corn than is sufficient for 
their own consumption. Various vegetables, rye, barley, and oats, constitute 
their food; but wheat and buckwheat, flax, hemp, hops, and tobacco are also 
raised. The corn not required for food is chiefly used for distillation. Vegetables 
are very generally cultivated for the nourishment of the peasantry. < Live stock 
are generally reared, and cattle are driven into Esthonia from different parts of 
Russia, to be fattened for the St. Petersburg market. The oxen, horses, and 
sheep of Esthonia are ill-bred and made; poultry is abundant. Elks, bears, 
wolves, badgers, foxes, &c., are still found in the woods. The fisheries on the 
coasts are of importance to the inhabitants. On the islands boat-building is a 
source of employment. 

Livonia. —The area, including the island of (Esal in the Baltic,is 21,370 square 
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miles, or 13,076,800 acres; the population 740,100. The coast and the greater part 
of the inland counties are generally flat and marshy, with some hilly districts. The 
soil Is in a few parts loamy, but generally sandy, being abundantly watered. By 
manuring it is rendered productive chiefly in rye and barley crops; of both which 
more is grown than is used for home consumption. Wheat and oats are partially 
cultivated, and buckwheat grows on sandy soils: flax, hops, vegetables, and po¬ 
tatoes are generally cultivated. The fruits are described as of an indifferent 
quality. Agricultural industry and the distillation of spirits constitute the leading 
occupations of the people, ar d the breeding of live stock is much less attended 
to; all which, including horses and sheep, are of inferior kinds. 

Cou bland. —The area of this duchy is about 11,200 miles, and the popu¬ 
lation about 385,000. The coasts of this province and a great part of the country 
generally are flat, and marshes and sandy heaths occupy extensive districts. 
Part of the interior is an undulating country, and a chain of hills, which extend 
along the* bank of the Diina, diverge in ramification over many parts of the 
country. The Diina and several other streams water the province, in which there 
are also numerous lakes. The atmosphere is damp, the sky often obscure, and 
the climate variable. The soil is generally light and sandy, and only rendered 
productive by constant manure. The eastern section is the most fertile: more 
than one-third of the surface is still covered by pine, fir, birch, alder, and a good 
deal of mixture of oak trees. The large pines and firs are said to have generally 
disappeared. Agriculture is the chief occupation of the people, who cultivate a 
poor soil with considerable industry and skill, and grow more corn, chiefly rye, 
barley, and oats, than is necessary for home consumption. Flax and hemp, ve¬ 
getables, a few fruits, and some tobacco are also cultivated. The pasturage is 
scanty, and few cattle are reared; the oxen, sheep, and horses are generally of 
inferior breeds. 

The following sketches of the Baltic provinces are translated from Kohl and 
other travellers: 

“ Near Narva,” observes Kohl, “ we saw a large piece of forest that had been cleared, 
and the trees and branches were lying on the ground. I was told this was done to strengthen 
the ground. The wood would decay in 5 or 6 years, and would then be excellent manure. 
Manuring with decayed wood is practised in all the Baltic provinces ; but nowhere are the 
noble trees wasted for this purpose, on so large a scale, as in Ingermannland. In Cour- 
land, only the useless twigs and branches are used as manure. 

“ As the cultivation grows much more imperfect, and the number of inhabitants much 
less in Ingertaannland, so the wild beasts become much more numerous and bold. Wo 
met several wolves almost immediately after leaving Narva. A little way before us, on the 
road was another sledge, and the wolves continually crossed the road between the sledges, 
with astonishing boldness and nonchalance. 

“ The bears, though stronger, are much more shy than the wolves, who are every 
day persecuted with sticks aud stones by the shepherds, and therefore, if they do not grow 
more courageous, thoy become more impudent and indifferent to blows. 

“ Travellers who mount their kalesch at Memel, and changing horses from station to 
station on the road to St. Petersburg, fly swiftly through Courland, Livonia, and Esthonia, 
judge very unfavourably of these provinces. They imagine themselves driving through a 
wilderness of alternate forest, marsh, and desert. 
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“ Here and there they see a solitary uninviting house lying alone in the frowning forest, 
and the inhabitants muffled in their gray sheepskins. True the landscape is always flat 
and low, and the vegetation monotonous. The inhabitants, too, take little pains to jidorn 
the exterior either of their persons or dwellings; but the country notwithstanding has 
charms of its own. 

“ The country inhabited by the Lettes and Esthonians lies between 55 and 60 deg. 
north latitude. Their winter is six months long and very cold and stormy. Their summer 
is short and hot. The autumn is dreary* rainy, and dirty ; and a spring scarcely exists. 
Both the air and the soil of these countries have It great disposition to dampness. Whe¬ 
ther on account of the marshy nature of the ground, or a predisposition of the air, it often 
drizzles for days and weeks together, without either clearing up or pouring down. Every 
thing seems to be mixed up together; even rain and sn*w often fall at the same time. 
The Germans have invented the expression of ‘ K* schlakcrt ’ for this chaotic sort of wea¬ 
ther. In the dark months’of October and November, impenetrable clouds for ever conceal 
the sky, and night and day arc scarcely distinguishable from each other. The pleasantest 
peculiarities of the climate are the light summer nights, and the Aurora Borealis in winter. 
At certain seasons of the year the whole country appears to be one vast marsh. Clear 
brooks scarcely exist any where, and all the small rivers are marshy and dangerous. The 
aspect of a great Livonian marsh is dreary. Nothing is to be seeii but a barren desolate 
chaos overgrown by moss and rushes. Here and there rise a solitary pinq or stunted 
birch. Where the ground has sunk and water collected over it, lakes are formed. These 
lakes sometimes contain floating islands—pieces of the marshy soil detach themselves from 
the laud, with all that may be growing on them, and the wind drives them backwards and 
forwards between the opposite shores. The inhabitants fasten these islands now to one 
side, now to the other, according as they wish to graze their cattle. 

“ Though the marshes, lakes, moors, and sandwastes, render many parts useless for, 
agriculture, yet the country is upon the whole fertile in crops of rye, barley, and flax. ' The 
fertility, however, decreases the further northward we go ; Courland is the most fruitful, 
Esthonia the least so, and Livonia occupies a middle rank. Livonia, however, is distin¬ 
guished by a greater perfection of agricultural skill than Courland. 

“ In spite of the immense consumption of wood which lias been going on for centuries, 
in the ovens, distilleries, bathing-rooms, bouses, and in the manuring of the Baltic provinces, 
the magnificence and extent of their pine and fir forests is still great. 

“ The most common trees are the fir, pine, birch, and alder. The birch docs not grow 
in the thick forests, but forms light and graceful groups on the meadows and on the borders 
of the lakes. The birch grows lietter the further northward we go. The contrary is the 
case with the beech, oak, poplar, alder, and willow. No tree in the country is so 
systematically persecuted and rooted out as the oak. For f different from the pines, which 
prefer a sandy soil, and the birch which flourishes best m damp ground, the oak always 
chooses the most beautiful and fertile spots; the oak, therefore, gives way to agricultural 
industry, and the plough is its sworn foe. 

“ The wolf is the most common of all the wild animals, particularly in Esthonia. The 
bear has quite abandoned the province of Courland; but in Livonia and Esthonia he is still 
common. Many different kinds oi bears are found. On the Peipus lake, and between 
Narva and Dorpat, the largest, strongest, and most dangerous species is met with. It is 
ash-gray with a white stripe round the neck. Lynxes arc not so common as bears, and 
beavers and squirrels are still less so. There are foxes also; and the wild hog is a frequent 
guest from Lithuania. In all the large forests the elk abounds. They are ilost numerous 
m eastern Livonia. Hares are common, and deer are often found in Courland. 

“ For many centuries the com of the Baltic provinces, and of Poland, has travelled all 
over the west of Europe. Sweden, Holland, and {nany other countries Lave fed from 
these granaries for ages. 

“ These abundant stores of com, nourished by the toil of enslaved and unrewarded 
thousands, have built the luxurious houses and formed the wealthy communities of Riga, 
RevaJ, Narva, and other cities, and connected the Baltic provinces with every part of the 
earth. 

“ The whole of the Baltic provinces, with the exception of the land possessed by the 
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great cities in their immediate neighbourhood, is divided into great and small estates 
called ‘ gebiete.' 

“ yhere are 2500 such divisions iu Corn-land, Livonia, and Esthonia. As the country 
contains 1600 German square miles, each estate extends, on an average, to two-thirds of & 
square mile, and 500 inhabitants. Many gebiete, however, contain 10, 20, and even 50 
square miles, with a population of 10,000, while others again fall far below the average. 

“ The owners of these territories have always sought, as much as possible, to preserve 
the principle of unity and indivisibility. 

“ They never divide their estates, but, leave them to the eldest son, and provide for 
their other sons and daughters in different ways. Neither are several estates ever united 
into one, for a lord who possesses more than one estate, always ■keeps each strictly apart, 
under a different administration. 

“ The peasantry of one estate will differ strikingly in dress, manners, and customs, 
from those of others. Tue serfs of every domain have much thS’t is peculiar to themselves 
in the form and fashion of their harness, in tho cut and colour of their coats and hats, and 
in their customs at weddings, festivals, &e. Even their moral characters are very various, 
so that the peasantry of one estate will be thievish, brutal, and deceitful, while those of 
another will he honest, civilized, and faithful. 

“ The landowners keep the serfs of different estates strictly apart. They forbid and 
hinder in every way the intermarriages of serfs belonging to different domains. 

“ The residence of the nobleman and his family, which is called the * liof ’, is usually placed 
on a hill, or on the hank of a river. It consists of the principal dwelling-house, of houses for 
guests, of a building for the household, and of stables, greenhouses, mills, beer-houses, inns, 
distilleries, &e., often amounting to 20 or 30 different buildings, surrounded by gardens, 
parks, woods, and cornfields, 'lhe peasantry live at some distance from the ‘ liof, ! in the 
surrounding forests and marshes, divided into little communities, called in German, 

‘ bauerhofen,' and in Lettish, ‘ gesinde.’ To each gesinde small pieces of laud are at¬ 
tached, which the peasants cultivate lor their own profit. These pieces of land are again 
variously subdivided, the principal part belonging to the wirl/i of the gesinde. Every gesinde 
must include in itself all that, it requires ; a piece of land for rye, another for barley, another 
for flax, a patch for sheep, and another for cattle-grazing, a piece of water, a piece of wood¬ 
land, a garden, a beehive, and so on. 

“ All domains are either private estates, crown-lands, church-lands, or town-lands. The 
crown-lauds are generally let to German noblemen. The pastoral estates, or church-lands, 
resemble in every respect those of the nobility, having their own h of gesinde, gardens, 
forests, meadows, ike. A pastor in the Baltic provinces is as much a landowner as his noble 
patron himself. 

“ llye is decidedly the principal production of the country, and attains greater perfec¬ 
tion here than any where else. Wheat, barley, and oats, are indeed cultivated; hut it is 
upon their rye harvests that the provinces depend. The whole art of agriculture is veiy 
much simplified by this circumstance. The llax and hemp of Courland and Esthonia 
is very unimportant ; only enough for home consumption is grown. The far-famed 
flax of Riga comes chiefly from Livonia, Lithuania, and White Russia. 

“ In no country is agriculture carried on upon so broad a scale as in the Baltic provinces. 
The cornfields of an estate generally lie altogether, in one wide, far spread mass of grain, 
and in many places a whole square, verst, will be found covered with rye. Whenever any 
work is to be done, a hundred hands are always ready to begin together. 

“ When a house is building, it swarms like au ant-hill, with numbers of busy beings, old 
and youn^j, men, women, and children, all hammer, paint, plaster, fetch and carry, till the 
house is finished. When a new field is to be laid out, or a forest cleared, hctlf the popula¬ 
tion of the estate is called out, often amounting to perhaps 400 or 500 men. They rush 
into the woods with their axes, chopping, hacking, digging, and tearing away at the 
branches and roots, and long before it could be expected, the forest has vanished, the trees 
lie sawn to pieces and scattered in large heaps, and fifty ploughs draw their long furrows 
through the soft mould. 

“ Their agricultural instruments are small, light, and although apparently clumsy and 
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barbarous, yet well adapted to their purpose. The harrow for instance, consists of young 
fir-trees, bound together by cross boughs, in which the short thick twigs are left as teeth. 
None even of the best constructed barrows serve them so well as this primitiye con¬ 
trivance. 

“ The ploughshare used all over the country (for a regular plough is unknown) is so 
small and light, that*, man can easily carry it under his arm. It is, however, difficult to 
guide, as its principal support is in the hands of the ploughman. 

“ Every peasant has a piece of land measured out to him, which he must plough before 
night. As far as the eye can reach, the ground i?then seen covered with ploughs, horses, and 
labourers. 

“ In this country, the corn, rye chiefly, grows very fast; and to an enormous height ; 
the heavy-laden ears droop like bunches of grapes on a fine. The green springing grain 
shows itself above the earth in May ; in June it stands in ear, and in the blight summer 
nights of July it falls beReath the scythe of the reaper. The^iarvest is reaped at night. 
This I was told, was because the night-dews closed the ears, while in the day time, the dry 
grain falls out more easily. 

“ After the harvest, begin the rigeuarbcU.cn The rige is a building used partly for the 
thrashing, and partly for the previous drying of the grain. Whether the great dampness of 
the climate, or whether a peculiarity in the corn renders such an operation necessary, it has 
long been the custom in these countries, and in the neighbouring Russian a<id Lithuanian 
provinces, to dry corn by fire, previously to thrashing it. The rigen are usually very large, 
and built near the hqf\ or in the middle of the fields. They consist of two wings, of 
which one is for thrashing, and the other for drying The latter contains a large oven 
which raises the temperature of the air to 40, 50, or 60 degrees of Reaumur. 1 he corn is 
spread out on boards around it, and soon loses all dampness. Many advantages are gained 
by this process. The thrashing is rendered easier, the com is firmer, healthier, drier, mpre 
lasting, and less liable to worms. The labour attending it is very light, and carridl on by 
men, women, and children. 

“ In winter, half the population is employed in the transport of goods. In sum¬ 
mer the forests, on account of their marshy character, are in great part inaccessible to 
man, hut the winter makes firm roads everywhere. On this account, all transports from 
one place to another, and all wood and forest labours are put off till winter As the 
whole plan of labour, and all the agricultural arrangements are made with a view to a 

snowy and severe winter, it may be imagined what expense, trouble, and vexation, is 

occasioned by a mild one. If there he not plenty of snow and ice, and if the weather 
be not very eold, the forests and roads remain marshy, the communication with the towns 
is cut off, the corn cannot be sold or exported without great cost and trouble, and all 
building is at a stand-still for want of wood , 

“ If June is without rain, and the hay is used up, the cattle arc sure to suffer from 

famine, as there is no second hay crop. In bad hay years the cattle die in great numbers; 
and after bad corn harvests, 'the peasantry have to live entirely on the bread purchased 
at high prices by their lords. , 

“ The labours of the forests, are the hardest and most oppressive of all. The quan¬ 
tities of wood used is enormous. The shoes of the peasants and the bark for the roofs 
of the houses alone waste an immense number of trees. The quantity burnt in the 
houses, distilleries, and tli£ rigen , must be very great. 

“ In December, when the snow roads become firm, all the different populations of the 
estates lose no time in taking advantage of the ice, and all the paths ahd roads are seen 
filled by long processions of small sledges, each drawn by one horse, and laden with a few 
sacks of corn, •'hastening to the seaport towns. 

Thjf horses and oxen of the Baltic provinces are particularly small and mean¬ 
looking. A meagre Livonian cow is the very picture of want and misery. The loads 
which the horses can carry are so lilliputian, and the milk given by the cows is so scanty, 
that it is only their great numbers which can supply their deficiencies. 

“ The cow of these provinces is naturally of a poor race, and is still more so from its 
bad and scanty food. In very good years they are fed on hay, but otherwise they only 
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get straw and marsh weed: The horse is small and not strong, but sustains fatigue and 
hardship in an extraordinary degree. The horse has a great deal of labour to perform, 
yet the Lettes treat their horses with the greatest cruelty. The race is spread not only over 
Courland, Livonia, and Esthonia, but over Finland, Ingermannland, and part of Lithuania. 

“ In Livonia, agricultural societies of landowners have lately been formed, after the 
pattern of those in Germany. Many books and pamphlets have been written upon the 
means of adapting foreign improvements to the circumstance and condition of the country. 
The young nobles, more than they ever did before, study the science of agriculture now 
at the German universities : agricultural books and journals are much read, and improve¬ 
ments in the management of land are the current subjects of conversation. New thrash¬ 
ing machines are imported and invented ; food and shelter are'beginning to be prepared 
for cattle. The cattle of Holstun and Switzerland are imported to improve the breed. 

“ Some enlightened landowners employ German veterinary surgeons, and German 
foresters. Notwithstanding all this, however, the reform progresses very slowly. From 
no branch of industry is it so difficult to banish old prejudices and habits, as from the 
agricultural arts. 

“ The vegetable gardeners in the environs of towns are exclusively Russians ; they 
spread themselves all round the cities with their cabbage and asparagus gardens. The 
Russians are also frequently masons, carpenters, smiths, &c., in the great cities. 

“ If we "cast a summary glance over the whole population of the Baltic provinces, 
we htid the original inhabitants, the Lettes and Esthonians, are agricultural labourers, 
with a very few exceptions. 

“ The Germans are the aristocracy of the country, and consist of the nobility, living 
on their own estates, of the merchants and tradesmen in the towns, and of the 
literaten. 

' “ The most rising and industrious class are the Russian settlers, and travelling me¬ 

chanics and tradesmen. The Jews are scattered through the provinces as innkeepers, 
small shopkeepers, and beggars ; and the gipsies as tlueves and horse-dealers. 

“ The whole population of the Baltic provinces is about 1,500,000, and the popu¬ 
lation decreases in density towards the north. Of 1000 inhabitants, about 900 are Lettes 
and Esthonians, 50 Germans, 30 Russians, 5 Swedes, and 15 Jews. 

“ The interesting but almost uunotieed races of the Lettes and Lithuanians axe a per¬ 
petual and puzzling enigma. Lonely and unconnected with any of the surrounding 
nations, they occupy their little nook of northern land, evidently unsiniilar and unrelated 
to any European nation, and bear affinity only to the tribes tliat inhabit the far east, at the 
foot of Dawaligiri, or on the shores of the Ganges. 

“ The Lotto always brews his own beer, builds his own house, and every family make 
their own clothes; so that there is no occasion for tailors, masons, &c. Every household 
has always kept a great deal to itself, without associating much with others ; and this has 
prevented the rise of great and powerful families. 

' “ It is probably on account of this repelling and unsocial spirit, that a race gifted with 
so many talents and so much natural intelligence, should have remained for hundreds of 
years so thoroughly useless and insignificant. Scarcely * nation can be named who would 
not appear bold, spirited, and energetic, compared to the Lettes. They are soft-hearted, 
timid, and fearful, childish, quiet, and resigned to good or evil fortune, and all these 
good and bad qualities unfit them for any thing but servitude and dependence. The 
spirit of trade # and speculation is as deficient in the Lette as it is conspicuous in the Rus¬ 
sian. They never wander from place to place, but cling like plants to the little spot of 
land to which they belong, bitter as is often their lot in the land of their fathers. 

“ One quality the Lettes share with all enslaved tribes, is a great disposition to thiev¬ 
ing. It is remarkable, however, that 'they never commit any great robberies- A sack of 
gold might be left outside for days or nights without being touched by a Lette ; but there 
is hardly one of them, within whose reach, needles, pipes, ribbons or such trifles can be 
safely trusted. 

“ A Lettish bauerhof consists of the dwelling-house, the stables, cowhouses, bathing- 
house, the kleete and the rige. These buildings lie together in a circle or square, with a 
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court in the centre. -They are always situated on the banks of some river or stream. Two 
or more of these geliofte sometimes stand together, but never enough to form any thing 
like a village. A narrow little passage, with high wooden walls on each side leads' to a 
little low wooden door, the only entrance into the geliofte. All the other doors and win¬ 
dows look into the courtyard. The dwelling-house may be easily distinguished by its 
size, and the number of little windows. On entering, a little hall presents itself, in the 
centre of which is a fire with the porridge kettle suspended over it. On the right hand 
side is the sitting-room for the principal family ; ^ind on the left another for different pur¬ 
poses and for the serving-maids and men. 

“ The oven is the most important article of furniture, aud the favourite resting-place. 
It is huilt of Dutch tiles, around it are placed benches, and over it sleeping places, where 
they enjoy their greatest luxury, that of baking themselvef. The other buildings are par¬ 
titioned into an endless number of little divisions. There is one stable for the horse of the 
father of the family ; anotfier smaller one for those of the men ; a stall for the cows, one 
for the sheep ; a little building called the hleete, containing the clothes, linen, butter, flax, 
and com of the family; another for those of the servants : a building for the carts and 
sledges, another for ploughs and agricultural implements, another for drying cheese, a rige 
for the tlirasliing and drying of corn, and finally a bath-room. 

“The dwellings of the Lottes are much superior to those of the Esthonians, who have 
no separate rooms. When wc enter an Esthonian house, we are generally at'dncc in tfie 
bedroom, sitting-room, kitchen, provision-room, sheep-pen, and pigsty. The Lottes' have 
always chimneys. The Esthonians let the smoke escape at the door. 

“ The olive was not of more use to the Athenians, the date-tree to the Arabs, than the 
birch-tree is to the Lottes. The birchwoods or bchrsen often present the most beautiful ap¬ 
pearance ; they resemble parks laid out by nature. From its root to its summit, there is 
nothing in the birch-tree, neither leaves, wood, root, bark, nor juice, which is not tunjpd id 
many different uses by the Lottes. The foliage, when young and fresh, has many medicinal 
qualities, and the buds and young sprouts are collected in great quantities in the spring, 
particularly for strengthening baths to those suffering from gout or rheumatism. In May 
or June, the leaves, which then assume a bright green colour, are collected and boiled, 
and a beautiful yellow dye is extracted from them, which, when mixed with other materials, 
produces again other colours, and is used by the Russians, Lottes, and Fins, to dye and or¬ 
nament their clothes. In July and August, when mature, they are plucked with the little 
twigs on which they grow, for a very peculiar purpose. They are called slotes, and are 
used by the Lettes to sprinkle and splash themselves when bathing. Finally, in autumn, 
the dried fallen leaves are used for stuffing pillows and cushions. 

“ Nearly all their furniture is made of the birehwood, as well as their agricultural and 
other implements. It produces excellent charcoal, which is the most common kind of fuel 
in the north. From the roots are prepared the well-known birch-tar called ‘ deggot.' The 
bark is very tough, thick, and water-tight, and is made into bottles, baskets, flasks, cups, 
shoes, and other things. It is also used in large quantities for covering roofs, and a beau¬ 
tiful black dye is extracted from it. From tlie juice of the birch-tree is prepared the ordi¬ 
nary drink of the Lettcs, their ‘ bk'kemoasser,' from which they also make vinegar; and in 
some districts they boil it into a sweet syrup, which serve them instead of sugar. For those 
who are too poor to drink beer or mead, this northern wine is tlie only festive drink. The 
birch-tree is, indeed, indispensable to these tribes, for it furnishes them with roof, clothing, 
furniture, wine, vinegar, sugar, bedding, fire, medicine, and other things. t 

“ The Lettes are not at all fond of going on foot, and make use of their active little 
horses upon every occasion. The women always ride aud understand the managing of 
horses as well as "the men. They go to their markets on horseback or in sledges. Hand- 
barrows andtwheelbarrows are unknown. They use their sledges and horses for carrying 
every thing, and a pound of butter, flax, or any little trifle, is conveyed in this way. They 
will often harness two horses to a sledge to cany a hare to market. They go to 
church on horseback or in sledges; and when taking the dead to be buried, they place the 
coffin on a sledge, and ride behind it on horseback. The night-watching among the Lettcs 
by the corpses of their dead resemble those of the Irish.” 
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The foregoing character of the Lelies has close affinity to that of the Egyp¬ 
tian fellahs. (See Egypt.) 

“ Agriculture of the Esthonians .—During the five centuries they have been subject to 
German sway, the Esthonians have scarcely adopted from their masters a single improve¬ 
ment in any of the useful arts, and they still cultivate, not only thei" own fields, but those 
of their lords, in the old Esthonian fashion. Barley, oats, and rye, are the kinds of grain 
most cultivated j wheaten bread is never eaten but on groat festivals. 

“ Horticulture is unknown among the Esthonians; they have neither flower, fruit, nor 
vegetable gardens. It is rare to sec so much as a few stunted and solitary apple-trees 
growing in thei" courtyards. Even potatoes are all but unknown to them, and cabbages 
are almost the only vegetable tli- y eat. The tending of bees is a very important part of 
their occupations. By means of thick trunks of trees, which they saw off and hollow out, 
and in which they place -heir beehives, they manage to preserve .these animals even through 
the piercing cold of the northern winter. They use honey in the making of cakes, mead, 
and all holiday dishes. 

“ The Esthonians are far bolder hunters and fishermen than the Lettes. An Estho¬ 
nian though alone, and armed only with a single-barrelled piece, will follow a bear into his 
den, when a false aim is likely to be followed by certain death, not to the bear, but to the 
man. ,, 

“ No branch of industry or manufacture is carried on by the Esthonian with a view to 
commerce. Each man makes for himself every thing he needs. In their houses the men 
employ themselves in making sledge-runners, staves, hoops for casks, wooden plates, dishes, 
and spoons, or in preparing their sheepskins. The women, meanwhile, are employed in 
weaving, spinning, sewing, and bleaching; in cutting torches out of bin'll wood, and in 
plaiting its bark into sandals. Thus have they gone on for a thousand years. 

“’In the year 1804 Alexander issued an imperial edict, which materially changed and 
improved the condition of the peasantry of Livonia and Esthonia. Courland remained in 
the same condition as before, until 1817, when, by the praiseworthy exertions of the 
governor of the provinces, General Paulucci, Courland also was brought under the 
influence of the new law, and the emperor received at Mitau the thanks of the nobility and 
peasantry of Courland. 

“ The serfs were not, however, at once placed in the possession of their liberty; fourteen 
years of a state of transition were to prepare them for emancipation. The whole en¬ 
slaved population of the country was divided into certain classes according to ages, 
and every year a fourteenth of each class was emancipated. In 1831 it was com¬ 
pleted, tlie year 1817 was taken as the normal year, by which future years were 
to be governed; that is, the labours performed by the peasants for their masters 
during that year were set down in each estate as measures for their future labours. 
Inventories were taken of the stock and implements belonging to each gesinde. These 
were declared fixtures on the gesinde, and were to be delivered to the farmer upon entering 
upon his farm, and delivered up on the expiration of his lease. The punishment which the 
master might inflict, as well as tho labour he might exact, were distinctly fixed, and tribu¬ 
nals of the peasants themselves were established. The condition of the peasant of the Bal¬ 
tic is thus: he is no longer bound to the soil, but may, after half a year’s notice given to 
his lord, quit the estate. In the same way his lord, by giving him half a year’s notice, 
may force him to leave. A peasant’s situation must, however, become intolerable, before he 
leaves the spotfwhere he has been bora. They are continually in debt to their lords, who 
can by this means prevent their departure should they think fit, so that their emancipation 
has hitherto been but of little benefit to the peasants. Nor can any good effects lie pro¬ 
duced until the peasant has a right of acquiring and holding landed property. 

“ This, however, they have little chance of obtaining, as the government dare not, if 
they would, on account of their other enslaved provinces, yield full freedom to the peasants 
of the Baltic.” 
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AGRICULTURE OF THE KINGDOM OF POLAND. 

Otm information relative to the agriculture of the kingdom is chiefly, from 
Mr. Jacob’s reports, and we have added such further information as we have 
been enabled to procure. 

The country which is now concentrated within the vice-regal kingdom of 
Poland is level, with scarcely an undulatign, except where the courses of the 
rivers have formed channels below the general level of the country. 

In summer these rivers are but small streams; but when they are swollen by 
the rains of autumn, and the melting of tluj snow*on the Carpathian mountains 
in the spring, they form large channels, extending on both sides to a great dis¬ 
tance ; and their deposits, in many parts enriches the land, and it presents in 
summer the aspect of verdant and luxuriant meadows. In other parts the 
periodical swelling of the streams have formed morasses, which, until reclaimed, 
are not adapted for agriculture. 

The plains,” says Mr. Jacob, “ which extend from the borders of one river to ano¬ 
ther, are open fields, with scarcely any perceptible division of the land, and showing scarcely 
any trees, even around the villages. The portions of woodland on these plains is very ex¬ 
tensive ; but they are in large masses, with great intervals of arable land between them. 

“ The soil is mostly sandy, with occasional mixture of a sandy loam ; it is very thin, 
resting chiefly on a bed of granite, through which the heavy rains gradually pereolatq- 
Such a soil is easily ploughed; sometimes two horses, or two oxen, and not unfreqflently 
two cows, perform this and the other operations of husbandry. 

“ This description of the kingdom of Poland is strictly applicable to six of the eight 
waiwoodshipg or provinces into which it is now divided. 

“ To the south of the river Pilica, which comprehends the two provinces of Sandomir 
and Cracow', the appearance of the land, and the face of the country improve ; and in pro¬ 
ceeding south to the banks of the Vistula, there is to be seen a more undulating district, 
and a more tenacious and fruitful soil. Much of the land is a clayey loam, requiring three 
or four horses to plough it, yielding when tolerably managed, crops of excellent wheat and 
oats; and where the husbandry is so good as to liave adopted the practice of sowing clover 
between the two corn crops, the produce is very abundant. 

“ The southern point of this district forming now an 'independent republic, called, from 
the name of its capital, Cracow, is very fertile. It extends along the Vistula about 20 
miles, and contains in 500 square miles, or 320,000 acres, about 100,000 inhabitants. 

“ Some of the estates in Poland, belonging to the nobility of tire highest rank, are of 
enormous extent; but owing to the system of dividing the land among all the children, un¬ 
less a special entail secures a majorat to flic eldest son, which is in some few instances the 
case, much of it is possessed in allotments which we should deem large-, but which, on ac¬ 
count of their low value, and when compared with a few others, are not so. Of these second¬ 
ary classes of estates, 5000 acres and 6000 acres would be deemed small, and 30,000 
acres or 40,000 acres large. There are besides these, numerous small properties, some of 
a few acres, which by frequent subdivisions, have descended to younger branches of noble 
families. 

“ The present owners are commonly poor, but too proud to follow any profession but 
that of a soldier, and prefer to labour in the fields with their own hands rather than to en¬ 
gage in tra&e of any kind. As titles descended to every son, and are continued through all 
the successors, the nobility have become very numerous; hut since the Emperor of Russia 
has gained the dominion over Poland, the use of titles has been restricted. No one can 
assume that of baron, unless his clear income from his estates exceeds 1000 guldens, or 
251 .; none that of count whose rents are less than 3000 guldens, or 751 .; ana none that 
of prince, who has less than 5000 guldens, or 12 51. 
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“ The whole of the lands are made alienable, and may now be purchased by persons of 
any rank, and are actually held by some who are burghers or peasants ; tho Jews alone are 
prohibited from becoming proprietors of the soil, though they have very numerous mort¬ 
gages upon it. When they foreclose, the lands must consequently be sold; and as these 
Jews, who are the monied capitalists, cannot become purchasers, the prices they bring 
are very trifling. 

“ The most numerous class of cultivators are peasants ; they have a limited property 
in the lands which they occupy and the cottages in which they live, under the condition 
of working a stipulated number of days i i each week, on their lord’s demesne, and paying 
a specified quantity of produce, such as poultry, eggs, yam, and other things, in con¬ 
formity with ancient usage. 

“ The extent of these holdhigs vary, according to the quality of the land, and the 
quantity of duty work, or of payments in. kind which are to be fulfilled. 

“ On a large prope: iy which I examined, the peasants had about forty-eight acres of 
land each, for which they were bound to work for two days in every week with two 
oxen. If their labour was further required; they were paid threepence per day for two 
other days, and if beyond that number, sixpence per day. On another property, 1 found 
the peasants had about thirty-six acres, for which they worked two days in each week, 
with two oxen ; when called upon for extra labour, they are paid sixpence a day for 
themselves w md oxen for the next two days; or, if they work without their oxen, three¬ 
pence. If their labour is demanded the remaining two days in the week, the sum to be 
paid is made the subject of a special agreement. On one estate the peasants had but 
twenty-four acres, and did one day’s work themselves with one horse; the rest of their 
labour was paid for in money, by agreement made at the time it was required. Another 
proprietor, on land somewhat exhausted, granted to each of his peasants more than fifty 
r acres of land, for which they worked with two horses three days in the week. There are 
seve.al other instances of various rates of duty work, and the quantity of land which is 
appropriated for its performance. Some are of a luxurious kind. I was told that the 
inhabitants of two whole villages, near a princely domain, hold their lauds on condition of 
employing a certain number of days in each week in cleaning the wnlks, and keeping in 
good order the pleasure-grounds which surround the vast castle of their benevolent and 
hospitable landlord. 

“ In general, this peasantry is in a condition of great distress, and involved in debt to 
their lord. They are legally no longer slaves, or adstricti glebce, but defacto they are both. 

“ By the constitution promulgated in 1791, they were declared free, and that part of 
the constitution suffered no alteration under the dominion of the Russians and Prussians ; was 
confirmed when the King of Saxony became sovereign, and was again assured in 1815, 
when the Emperor of Russia was enthroned as King of Poland. 

“ The peasants can leave thfei'r land, but must first acquit the pecuniary demands of their 
lords. Few are able to do this, as most of them are in arrears. The lords must supply 
them with their oxen in case one dies ; their ploughs and , other implements must be fur¬ 
nished to them by him, and in years of scarcity they become involved in debt for the re¬ 
quisite subsistence of themselves and cattle. This, together with local attachments, and 
the habit of respect for their feudal superior, has in geTieral prevented the peasants from 
wandering away from the houses of their fathers, and from the protection of their chiefs. 
It thus rarely happens that the peasant quits the estate on which he has been bom, 
although occasionally it may occur when a declining property produces a necessitous 
peasantry. * 

« Wh en a transfer is made, either by testament or conveyance, the persons of the pea¬ 
sants are not indeed expressly conveyed, but their services are generally the most valuable 
part of the property. * 

“ These people live in wooden huts covered with thatch or shingle, coasting of one 
room with a stove, around which the inhabitants and their cattle crowd together, and where 
the most disgusting filthiness prevails. Their common food is cabbage, potato, sometimes, 
but not generally, peas, black bread, and soup, or rather gruel, without the addition of 
butter or meat. Their chief drink is water, or the cheap whiskey of the country, which is 
the only luxury of the peasants, and is drunk, whenever they can obtain it, in enormous 
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quantities. They use much salt with their vegetable food, and in spite of the heavy tax 
on that commodity can never dispense with it at their meals. I was informed, and saw 
reason to credit the account, that when the peasants brought their trifling quantities of pro¬ 
duce to the market-towns, a part of the money was first used to purchase salt, and the rest 
•spent in whiskey; and a state of intoxication ensued, that commonly endured till the ex¬ 
haustion of the purse had restored them to sobriety. In their houses they have little that 
merits the name of furniture, and their clothing is coarse, ragged, and filthy, even to disgust. 

“ Mode of Cultivation. —The coinmwn course of cropping is the old system of a whole 
year’s fallow, followed by winter corn, and that summer com, and then a fallow again. 
Thus one-third of the land bears nothing. The winter crop in the northern part of Poland, 
consists of wheat and rye; the proportion of the latter to the former is nearly as nine to 
one, and the wheat enjoys what little manure is preserved. Thus the wheat actually cul¬ 
tivated does not occupy more than one-thirtieth pyt of the arable land. 

“ In the southern part of the kingdom the wheat bears a largg; proportion to the rye, 
amounting, on the more tenacious soils, to a fifth; and even in some cases to a fourth part 
of the rye. 

“ The statements I could collect, and my own observations, led me to conclude the 
stock of cattle to be very small in proportion to the extent of land, and to the number of 
the inhabitants. 

“ No country can be much better adapted for the breeding of sheep than the greater 
part of the kingdom of Poland. Wherever it is attended to with due skill, if is foupd to 
be beneficial ; but the poverty of the landholders, and their want of knowledge oi‘ the 
advantages to be derived from that kind of live stock, keeps them from devoting their land 
to their propagation. 

“ Of the slice]) in Poland, the best are those in the province of Lublin; but they are 
very inferior to the breed of Saxony. The cows are a smallish race, and generally kept in 
bad condition, both as to food and cleanliness. They aic for the most part stall-fed, but 
from negligence yield very little butter and no tolerable cheese. 

“ With the exception of a part of the two southernmost provinces, the soil of Poland is 
of such a thin nature, that where it is moderately fanned it can scarcely be made to hear a 
medium crop of wheat more frequently than once in nine years. I examined a farm in the 
province of Lublin, the proprietor of which is in easy circumstances, and possesses several 
other estates. The extent of this farm is about 5500 acres. The live stock consisted of 
sixty milch cows, which are let to a dairyman at about nineteen shillings per year each ; 
some few young cattle, eight or nine horses, and between 500 and (iOO sheep. 

“ The ploughing is performed by two oxen, for which and for his own labour, two days 
in each week, the peasant has a house, firing, and about forty acres of land, to which the 
manure made by his oxen is applied. About 2000 acres is in this way in the occupation of 
the peasants. The manure, therefore, of the cows, sheep', and horses, is applicable to the 
lord’s portion of somewhat more than 3000 acres, and supplies it with more liberality than 
is practised on any other land near it. The whole is under the plough ; there is neither 
meadow nor permanent pasturage. The rotation of crops is as follows:—The first year a clean 
fallow, three or four times ploughed; the second year potatoes are planted ; the third year 
wheat is sown, and in the following spring clover amongst it. The fourth and fifth years, 
the clover is either made into hay, or used for the stall-fed cows and the horses, or fed on 
the land by the sheep ; the sixth year peas, or buckwheat are grown ; then it is fallowed 
for 8 year; and the eighth year a crop of rye is grown ; and the ninth, or last year of the 
course, the land is sown with barley, oats, and buckwheat. «. 

“ On this, which is considered a pattern farm, the seed and produce is as follows :— 
Potatoes, 20 bushels to the acre gave 200; wheat 2, gave from 16 to 20; rye 2, gave from 
12 to 15 ; buckwheat 3, gave 10 to 15. The barley and oats scarcely yield four times the 
quantity sowed,. 

“ This farm is one of the few in which all the labour, except that of the oxen and their 
drivers, is paid for in money and not in produce. The common plan of thrashing is to give 
the thrasher a certain proportion of the com. This varies with the productive nature of 
the soil and the season, from the fourteenth to the eighteenth bushel. Here it was paid for 
at the rate of a florin, a trifle less than sixpence, for the korzec, a Polish measure somewhat 
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more than 31 bushels; the mowing, reaping, and other kinds of labour, were agreed for at 
proportionably low prices. 

“ In the generality of farms, which eu-e under inferior management, the production 
would not be so great. If I were to generalize the whole of Poland, except the southern 
parts of the province of Sondomir and Cracow, I should not estimate the produce of grain 
to be more, if so much, as two-thirds that of tho estate in question. 

“ Having noticed the two provinces which yield the best wheat, it may not be useless 
to observe in addition, that but some small portions of each are highly productive, and those 
at that extremity of the kingdom which is the farthest removed from the ports in the Baltic, 
at which alone their corn can be shipped for this country. 

“ The territory of the republic of Cracow is like the province of the some name in the 
kingdom. The marks of m<-e freedom allowed to exertion are visible in the extensive fields 
of flax, aud the enclosures with tobacco, maize, and a great variety of garden vegetables ; a 
part of it is likewise rich in mines of coal and calamine; and grtiiit quantities of zinc, made 
from the latter, have been beneficially exported to England, since the passing of the late 
law, by which the duty on it was reduced. I was informed that some of the northern divi¬ 
sions of this province were poor in its agriculture, but rich in its mines of iron, coal, and 
calamine. 

“ The province of Galicia, a part of the ancient kingdom of Poland, but now added to 
the dominions of the Austrian empire, which stretches along the right bank of the Vistula, 
is, I believe, nearly as fertile os the southern part of the present kingdom of Poland, or the 
territory of the republic of Cracow. I found by the accounts I obtained at Thom, that 
very little wheat from that rich and extensive province had been conveyed down the Vistula 
to the Baltic, though the access to the sea is as easy as it is from the south parts of the 
kingdom of Poland, or from Cracow; yet the trade in corn is impeded by transit duties both 
ki Poland and in Prussia.”— Jacob's Report. 

'A Russian official report on Poland for 1840, states, “in addition to corn, &c., must be 
included Merino wool, of which the following quantities were exported by Poland in the 
year 1840 to neighbouring countries, notwithstanding that a severe murrain prevailed in 
many provinces: 

“ To Russia, 1016 qntls. 74 lbs.; Austria, 23 qutls. 26 lbs.; Prussia, 29,994 qntls. 
29 lbs.; Cracow, 4502 qntls. 87 lbs. Total, 35,537 qntls., value 8,881,608 florins. 

“ In the preceding year (1839) Poland exported to foreign countries, 42,489 quintals, 
10 lbs. of wool, valued at 10,890,224 florins, being a falling off in 1840 of 6951 quintals, 
96 lbs. of a value of 2,008,616 florins. 

“ The following quantities of various kinds of grain, &c., were exported in 1840 : 

“ Wheat exported— 

To Russia . ... 135 korsecs. 

Austria . . . . 868 „ 

Prussia . . . 842,409 „ 

Cracow . . . . 28,231 „ 


Total . . . 871,643 „ valued at 25,326,368 florins, 

in 1839 . 629,783 „ „ 16,358,017 „ 

Increase in 1840 . 241,860 „ „ 8,968,351 „ 

“ Rye— 

To Kussia . . . 916 korsecs. 

Austria. . . . 14,201 „ 

Prussia . . . 316,776 „ 

Cracow. . . . 31,646 „ ^ 

Total . 363,539 „ valued at 4,096,059 florins. 

„ in 1839 . 443,125 „ „ 4,692,546 „ 

Decrease in 1840 79,586 „ „ 596,487 „ 

VOL. II. 4 v 
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“ Barle 


ey— 

To Russia . 
Austria 
Prussia . 
Cracow 


„ in 1839 . 
Increase in 1840 

“ Oats— 

To Russia . 

Austria . . . 

Prussia . «» . 

Cracow . . . 


„ in 1839 . 
Decrease in 1840 

“ Colewort— 

To Austria . . . 

Prussia . 

Cracow . . . 


13 korsecs. 
6,284 „ 
29,775 „ 
15,659 „ 


51,733 

39,539 

12,194 


valued at 498,100 florins. 
„ 340,097 „ 

„ 158,003 „ 


413 korsecs. t 
33 „• 

32,762 „ 

5,953 ,. 

39,161 „ valued at 247,694 florins. 


39,549 


80 korsecs. 
25,619 „ 

358 


250,708 „ 


„ in 1839 . 
Increase in 1840 


26,057 „ 
25,428 „ 


valued at 660,371 florins. 
„ 509,925 „ 


Increase in 1840 629 „ „ 150,446 „ 

“ The cultivation of colewort has made rapid progress, considering that it has only- 
been lately introduced into Poland, and doubtless this new branch of agricultural industry 
will be of still greater importance hereafter. 

“ The total value of articles exported in the years 1839 and 1840, was as follows: 

In 1839 .... 37,189,887 florins. 

1840 . 44,608,644 „ 


Increase in 1840 . 7,418,757 „ 

“ The immense advances made in agriculture in the last twenty-five vears, in the king¬ 
dom of Poland, is worthy of being noticed. The population of Poland has increased since 
the year 1815 by 1,500,000, being more than 50 per cent; and considering that the 
quantity of corn annually consumed by 'each individual amounts to 2 korsecs, it follows 
that there is an additional consumption of 3,000,000 korsecs per annum, over that in the 
year 1815. Prior to this year Poland was never able to export com to this amount, even 
in the most favourable seasons, after providing for the home demand. At present, on the 
contrary, Poland is enabled, even in bad seasons, to export corn to foreign countries in 
large quantities, after supplying the home market.” » 


AGRICULTURE OF THE POLISH PROVINCES, EXCLUSIVE OF THE KINGDOM. 

Lithuania, comprising Wilna, Minsk, Grodno. The area of Wilna is 
about 38,500 square miles, or 24,640,000 acres, population said to be 1,357,000. 
Its soil, climate, and productions are similar in many respects to those of Courland. 
Grodno. —The area is about 14,700 square miles, or 8,788,000 English 
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acres; and the population about 600,000. The surface is an alluvial and sandy 
plain, broken only by a few undulating chalk-hills. 

The principal agricultural product is rye, about 6,825,000hectolitres of which 
are said to be produced annually, a third part of which is exported. 

Few other kinds of grain or vegetable are grown for food, but flax, hemp, and 
hops, are raised in considerable quantities. 

There is a large extent of pasture; cattle-breeding is pretty well understood; 
and the sheep yield good wool, which is a principal article of export. Iron, lime, 
nitre, and building stone arc found. The manufactures are not worth noticing, 
being a little woollen cloth and leather. 

The exports consist of corn, flour, cattle, and wool; much of the produce is 
sent to Memel, Konigsberg, Vindau, Riga, &c. 

Minsk. —A government of Russian Poland. Area about 42,000 square 
miles, or 26,280,000 acres; population (1838) 1,034,800. Though one of the 
poorest affd worst cultivated parts of the empire, Minsk produces more corn, 
principally rye, than is required for home consumption. Hemp and flax are im¬ 
portant products, as are potash and tar. The rearing of live stock is mostly ill- 
conducted ; pasturage is good in some parts, but the sheep yield only inferior 
jvool. A great many bees are reared. 

Mohilef. —Area about 17,500 square miles, or 11,136,000 acres; population 
(1838) 846,600. The soil is generally fertile; and though agriculture is extremely 
backward, nearly 4,000,000 chetwerts of corn are annually grown, a quantity 
considerably exceeding the home demand. Rye, barley, oats, hemp, and flax, are 
the principal products; and in the gardens, hops, pulse, &c. Cattle and horses 
are very inferior, but latterly the sheep have been improved by crossing with the 
breed of Saxony. This is one of the most richly wooded of the Russian govern¬ 
ments. 

Witepsk. —Area 16,500 square miles, or 10,560,000 acres; population (1838) 
7l7»700' Notwithstanding the soil is of medium fertility, and agriculture in a 
very backward state, more corn is produced than is required for consumption. 
Hemp and flax are grown on a large scale, peas, beans, hops, fruits, &e., in the 
smaller enclosures. The grass lands are extensive, and a good many cattle and 
horses are reared, though of inferior breeds. The sheep yield coarse wool, and 
the honey is inferior. 

Tchernigoff. —Area about 28,000 square miles, or 17,920,000 acres; popu¬ 
lation (1838) 1,300,000; surface flat, and the soil fertile. All sorts of com are 
produced, but principally rye, barley, and oats. The total produce of the harvest 
is estimated at about 4,000,000 chetwerts; Flax, hemp, tobacco, hops, &c., are 
also cultivated. Oxen of a very fine breed are raised, and fattened to a great 
size. Free cultivators are common in this and the other governments of Little 
Russia. 
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Bialystock.— Area 3436 square miles, or 2,199,040 acres; population 
about 260,000; surface flat, with some slight undulations; soil generally sandy, 
but not unfertile. Agriculture is almost the only employment; and considerable 
quantities of corn (especially rye and wheat) with linseed, hops, and timber, are 
sent to Dantzic an<f Elbing. This province is only considered a sub-government. 

Volhynia. —Area 22,750, or 14^348,000 acres; population (1838) 1,314,100. 
In general the land is fertile, producing at*an average a considerable surplus of 
com above the consumption. A good deal of flax and hemp is also grown. The 
climate, though comparatively mild, is not warm enough for the vine. The pas¬ 
tures are excellent. A good many sheep, hogs, and poultry are kept. 

The Ancient Ukraine contains Poltawa, Kief, Kharhoff, and Podolia. 

Poltawa.—t Area estimated at 22,500 square miles, or 14,200,000 acres; 
population (1838) 1,622,000; surface flat; soil excellent: in some parts there is 
a scarcity of wood. This and the surrounding governments constitute what may 
be called the granary of Russia. It is one of the best cultivated districts of the 
empire: the return of the corn crops is said to be as 6 to 1; the total produce 
being about 6,506,000 chetwerts, of which about 1,500,000 are exported. The 
grazing grounds are excellent, affording pasturage foT large herds of the fine 
Ukraine breed of oxen, and for immense flocks of sheep, the breed of which 
has been latterly much improved. Some peasants have above 100 beehives. 

Kief. — Area about 20,000 square miles, or 12,800,000 acres; population,in 
1838, 460,000. Principal rivers—Dnieper, by which it is bounded all along the 
East Pripet, which traverses its north division, and other affluents of the Dnieper. 
The surface is flat; soil fertile; so much so that, though agriculture be very indif¬ 
ferent, the return to most sorts of grain is said to be 6 to 1. Cattle numerous and 
of a fine breed. Horses small; forests extensive. Manufactures, exclusive of those 
carried on in the houses of the peasantry, can scarcely be said to exist. Com¬ 
merce is trifling, and mostly in the hands of the Jews. The principal town is 
Kief. In 179S a fair, formerly held at Dubno, was transferred thither. It takes 
place during January, and is-attended by all the surrounding nobles, and nume¬ 
rous merchants. Provisions of all kinds arc abundant and exceedingly cheap. 

Kharkoff. — Area 17,400' square miles, or 11,136,000 acres; population 
1,334,000. This, like the other governments of Little Russia, has a flat mono¬ 
tonous surface, and a very fertile soil. It has nearly 470,000 deciatines of forests. 
All sorts of com are raised, the produce in ordinary years amountihg to about 
5,000,000 chetwerts, of which about 1,000,000 are exported. Flax and hemp, 
tobacco, hops, hnd potatoes are also grown. Cattle are excellent, and there are 
few peasants without bees. With the exception of distilleries, which are nume¬ 
rous, and some tanneries and establishments for the preparation of tallow and 
saltpetre, manufacturing industry can scarcely be said to exist. 1 
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, The capital, Kharkoff, is the seat of a considerable commerce. Four fairs are 
held each year. If dependance can be placed on the official accounts, mer¬ 
chandize to the amount of 31,544,774 roubles was brought in 1833 to the first of 
these fairs, above two-thirds of which was disposed of. One of the other three 
is exclusively or principally for wool. 

Podolia. —Area estimated at 12,000 square miles, or 7,680,000 acres; popu¬ 
lation (1838) 1,548,000. The climate is healthy, and mild enough for the vine 
and mulberry to flourish in the open air. Soil stony, but in general very fertile. 
Corn is produced in abundance; the produce of wheat, in 1820, was estimated at 
6,000,000 chetwerts, a quantity exceeding the home consumption by one-third. 
Hemp, flax, tobacco, hops, beans, and various fruits are grown. The culture of 
the vine is not yet of any importance, and orchard and garden husbandry is con¬ 
ducted in a negligent manner. The pastures are luxuriant. Cattle-rearing is an 
important business, and many head are sent into Germany, where they are much 
prized for* their beauty and excellence. The sheep yield but indifferent wool. A 
good many hogs are kept, as well as poultry and bees. 

AGRICULTURE OF THE PROVINCES OF CENTRAL RUSSIA. 

Moscow.—The area of this important province is stated to be 10,300 square 
miles, or 6,419,200 acres; population about 1,250,000. We have been unable to 
procure any satisfactory account of the agricultural produces of this government. 

Kostroma. — Area 38,400 square miles, or 24,576,000 English acres; popu¬ 
lation 1,063,800. Surface generally flat, and soil in most parts not fertile, marshes 
predominate in the north, and sand and clay in the south. The principal grain 
grown is rye, and the quantity is insufficient for the consumption. Flax and hemp 
are extensively produced. The cattle are few in number, and of indifferent breeds. 

Vladimir. —Area 17,600 square miles, or 11,274,000 English acres; popu¬ 
lation 1,133,200. Surface generally extensive plains, watered by numerous 
streams. The soil is not generally fertile, and a large portion of the province is 
occupied by forests, marshes, ponds, and heaths. Rye, barley, oats, summer 
and winter wheat, millet, peas, hemp, and flax, are grown; but the corn produced 
is insufficient for the consumption. The gardens, and the apple and cherry 
orchards are numerous. Cattle-breeding is neither generally nor well 
attended to. 

Jaroslaw, or Jaroslav. —The area of this government is estimated to be 
about 14,000 square miles, or 9,040,000 English acres; and the population 
916,000. The surface is nearly altogether flat, and not very fertile. It is inter¬ 
spersed with lakes and marshes, and the Wolga and some of its large tributaries flow 
through this province. It produces hemp and flax of good and excellent quality. 
Rye, barley, wheat, oats, and peas, are grown, but not in sufficient quantity for 
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its population. The annual produce of corn is estimated at about 2,000,000 of 
quarters; the live stock of all kinds are described as inferior. Cherry and apple 
orchards are numerous. Timber is now becoming scarce. 

Riazan. —Area 14,988 square miles, or 9,667,000 English acres; population 
1,309,000. The surface generally flat, and more com is said to be grown than 
is consumed by the population. The average produce of all kinds, but chiefly 
rye, is estimated at about 3,800,000 quarterl. Hops, tobacco, and several kinds 
of vegetables are produced. The pasture-lands are extensively let to graziers 
from the Ukraine, who drive their large herds from $ie latter to fatten in Riazan. 
The horses are of a good breed. Bees are generally reared.^ 

Toula. —Area about; 12,000 square miles, or 7,680,000 English acres; popu¬ 
lation 1,040,000. This province is tolerably fertile, and produces a surplus of 
rye and some good wheat over the consumption of the inhabitants. The accounts 
given of the corn grown in Toula, as stated in the subjoined tables, are, consi¬ 
dering the more limited extent of this province, more highly exaggerated than 
even those of the corn grown in TambofF. 

Kaluga. —Area 8500 square miles, or 5,440,000 English acres. The popu¬ 
lation 915,000. The surface is generally an uninterrupted plain, through which 
numerous streams flow. The soil is clay or sandy, and requires annual, 
manuring ; forests cover half the whole area, and the arable lands rather more 
than one-third. The produce, chiefly rye, is not sufficient for the consumption 
of the inhabitants. Some oats, wheat, barley, hemp, and flax^ are also grown; 
the horses and homed cattle are inferior and scarce. 

Orel, or Orloff.—A rea about 16,900 square miles, or 10,240,000 English 
acres j population about 1,300,000 ; surface undulating, and the soil naturally 
rich and productive. The forests occupy more than one-fourth of this pro¬ 
vince. Agriculture is the principal pursuit of the inhabitants. The soil yields 
wheat, rye, and other grain. (See Agricultural Tables hereafter.) 

Voroneje, or Woronetz. —The area of this province is estimated at 
31,000 square miles, or 19,840,.000 English acres; population (1838) 1,507,200. 
The surface is diversified by undulatior s. The soil is generally fertile, and it is 
probably the most productive government in Russia. It is watered by the Don and 
several lesser rivers. It is stated that a good crop of corn of all kinds will yield 
about 1,000,000 quarters over the consumption of the inhabitants. Wheat, rye, 
barley, peas, beans, poppies, tobacco, hfcmp, flax, apples, cherries, nfelons, and 
vegetables, are all grown. The number of homed cattle, in 1839, was estimated at 
580,000 head; sheep 1,100,000 ; and 12,500 horses were kept in studs, exclusive 
of many kept* by the serfs. Bees form an important branch of rural industry. 

Koursk. —The area of this province is estimated at 115,000 square miles or 
9,600,000 English acres, and the population at 1,700,000, of which 300,000 are 
free peasants. The surface is flat and occasionally undulating. The soil is re- 
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markably fertile but not generally -well watered, and no navigable rivers flow 
through the country. Agriculture is in a barbarous state, yet Hassel states that 
wheat and rye yields 9 for 1. We doubt this. (See tables of agricultural produce 
hereafter.) Corn of which there is at all seasons a surplus over the consump¬ 
tion is preserved in caves (selos), for 2, 4, 6, or even 10 years. Hemp, flax, 
tobacco, hops, &c., are also produced. The pastures, which are rich, maintain 
large herds of tolerably good breeds of oxen, horses, and sheep. 

AGRICULTURE OF THE PROVINCES OF THE PLAIN OF THE WOLGA. 

Tambopf, or Tai'BOv.— The area of this province, is estimated by some 
Russian authorities at 21,000 square miles, and by Kortsakoff at nearly 25,000 
square miles, and the population 1,422,000. The surface is generally a vast 
flat plain. In some parts undulations occur, and towards the north, sandy, 
boggy, forest, and marshy lands: a great proportion of the province is 
covered with fir and other trees. The Steppe, towards the east, has no wood 
of consequence, and the black mouldy soil is generally fertile. As not only the 
productive powers, but the actual produce of this province, have been held forth 
as alone sufficient to overwhelm all Europe with corn, and at the same time, 
ruin, if admitted at a low duty, the farmers of England, we shall detail at some 
length the information we have collected. 

An official account by Kortsakoff, formerly the lieutenant-governor of Tam- 
boff, distributes the area in 1832 and 1833 as follows: 

Dcciatines. 

Cultivated and cultivable lands ..... 2,226,177 

Meadows and pasture grounds . . . . . . 1,513,388 

Forests of the crown ..... 153,768 > . r 

Forests of individuals . . . . . 881,673 $ ’ ’ 

Towns and villages, with their dependancies . . . 95,186 

Communal properties ....... 726,549 

Roads, marshes, and waste lands ..... 315,260 

Total.5,912,200 

Or, in English acres . . 15,689,200 

* 

It has been declared officially, and it has been repeated, and reprinted, fre¬ 
quently, for the purpose of showing the danger of allowing the importation 
of foreign com, that the province of Tamboff alone yielded 39,000,000 quar¬ 
ters. Now if we take M. Kortsakoff’s statement of the area, the greatest 
given by any one,—say at 15,689,200 English acres, 39,000,000 quarters would 
be about 20 bushels per acre: that is supposing the province of Tamboff were 
one great cornfield, without any part of it occupied by towns, buildings of any 
kind, roads, forests, swamps, heaths, marshes, pine barrens, or waters. The 
facts, however, are, that the soils, the seasons, the weather, and the crops, accord¬ 
ing to the official accounts of this, as has been described, the most fertile 
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province of Russia, are all remarkably variable; and, that great scarcities of 
grain, for food, has frequently oocurred. Of the annual produce of corn, we 
have for different periods the following official statements, or rather estimates. 
In 1802, 9,294,827 chetwerts, or rather more than 6,000,000 quarters. In 1821, 
only 5,223,796 chetwerts. In 1833 the crop was stated as abundant, and 
800,000 chetwerts, or 560,000 quarters were exported to Moscow and St. Pe¬ 
tersburg. We then have an account of 10*000,000 chetwerts, being the produce 
of an ordinary crop; and 17,000,000 chetwerts, that of a good harvest. Finally, 
a consular account is transmitted to England, stating that the province of 
T f amboff produces 39,000,000 quarters of corn, and thejvord corn is at once 
translated into the word Wheat. 

The greater portion of the corn produced in Tamboff, as well as in all Russia, 
is not Wheat, but Rye. Some little wheat, however, is grown in Tamboff: from 
21,000 to 35,000 quarters. Oats, and buckwheat, a black poor grain, which grows 
on sandy soils, constitute, next to rye, the principal grains grown. Hemp is cul¬ 
tivated to an important extent. The cattle pastured and fattened for Moscow 
and St. Petersburg are numerous, but are chiefly driven into Tamboff, for 
pasturage, from the steppes of South-Eastern Russia, and even from the Cau¬ 
casus. The horses, excepting those belonging to the nobility, are wretchedly 
inferior. There are about 1,140,000 sheep, and 700,000 swine in the province. 

The more recent exaggerations respecting Tamboff are contained in a work 
entitled “ Materials for a Statistical account of the Russian Empire,” published 
in the Russian language, by imperial permission, at the statistical department of 
the council of the ministry of the interior, St. Petersburg, 1839. 

The following extracts from that work were translated at St. Petersburg from 
the Russian. 

“ The government of Tamboff contains within its limits 5,912,222 deciatines,* of which, 
at the time of the general survey (1784) 1,700,000 werq covered with woods ; 600,000 in 
steppes ; 100,000 occupied by towns, villages, &c. ; 300,000 in waste lands; and the re¬ 
maining 3,212,222 deciatines were arable, and under cultivation by 417,772 peasants, so 
that for each of these there were 7^ deciatines. Since then more than 50 years have 
elapsed ; the number of the male peasantry have increased to 850,000; and nearly all the 
steppes and waste lands, and most of the woodlands, have been brought into cultivation. 
We can, therefore, without exaggerating, say, that at present the quantity of arable land in 
the government amounts to 4,500,000 deciatines, so tnat there are about five and one-third 
to each peasant 

“ The system pursued in this government, is to leave one-third of the ground fallow; 
thus about 3,000,000 deciatinesf are annually sown with different sorts of grain. Four-fifths 
of the fields are of a rich black mould which, without the assistance of vtDSavae, yields in or¬ 
dinary years 8 chetwerts, and in years of abundance (such as 1834, 1835, ana 1836), not 
less than 10 chetwerts per deciatine.f It is, therefore, to be believed that the quantity of 
grain, produced in the government during the last 3 years, was from 80,000,000 to 
90,000,000 chetwerts.§ Let us suppose that from this quantity the consumption was—1st 

* 1 Deciatine = about 2.70 English acres. j # + 8,100,600 acres. 

J 100 chetwerts = about 70 quarters. § 56,000,000 to 63,000,000 

quarters I or 18,666,666 to 21,000,000 quarters per annum. 
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for seed, at 12 measures per deciatine, -4,500,000 chetwerts annually, or 13,500,000 in the 
3 years; 2d, for the support of 1,800,000 inhabitants, at 2\ chetwerts a year each, 
13,500,000 ; 3d, for the distilleries, 750,000; 4th, for feeding cattle, 5,250,000 ; and 
5th, for reserve, 1,000,000; in all 34,000,000 chetwerts. 

“ The principal mart for the grain of this government is St. Petersburg, by the navi¬ 
gable river Tina. To the ports of this river there arrived in 1834, 465 ; in 1835, 490 ; 
and in 1836, 560 boats ; and as each of these vessels takes from 3000 to 5000 chetwerts, 
the exportation of grain for the three years by that channel (not from Tamboff only, but also 
from Penza and Saratoff ) could not nave exceeded 7,500,000 chetwerts ; but at the end of 
1834 and beginning of 1835, an equal quantity may have been conveyed overland to the 
neighbouring northern and southern provinces. At any rate we think that, altogether, not 
more than 15,000,000 of chetwer*s cm have been exported from the government of Tam- 
bof during the three years; and allowing as much for the damage caused by animal, 
insects, &e. we are convinced that in the government of Tambr.T, towards the summer of 
1837, there remained from 16,000.000 to 26,000,000 chetwerts, which are nearly suffi¬ 
cient for the consumption of three years. 

“ Nor will these quantities appear exaggerated to those who remember that the 
government Tamboff easily passed the three consecutive years of failure, 1830, 1831, 
and 1832, and not only supported itself during that period, with the reserves of former 
years, but exported to the north and south of the empire, about 10,000,000 of chetwerts,* 
at high prices, which improved the condition of the proprietor, enhanced the value of land 
50 per cent, gave great profit to the second and third hands, and to the peasantry a hand¬ 
some recompense for their agricultural labour.” 

Extract from a Report presented to his Imperial Highness the Hereditary 
* Grand Duke, on the occasion of his visit to Tamboff in July, 1837- 

[Translation from the Russian.] 

“ The government of Tamboff contains 1,700,000 inhabitants, nine-tenths of whom 
are entirely occupied in agriculture. The extent of land under cultivation (arable) is from 
4,000,000 to 4,500,000 of dociatines ; and as, according to their practice, oue-third lies 
fallow, two-thirds of this land is annually sown with grain and oleaginous seed. 

“ Rye occupies nearly one-half of this space, and produces on the average the tenth 
grain. The government produces annually from 8,000,000 to 12,000,000 chetwerts of 
this grain ; whereof about 4,000,000 are consumed on the spot for food and seed ; 
3,000,000 distilled and transported by the Okat and the Volga, and the remainder is ac¬ 
cording to circumstances kept in granary. The price of rye in years of abundance, at the 
bazaars and places of embarkation, is from 3 to 4 roubles, B.N., per chetwert ; in 
ordinary years from 5 to 7 roubles, B.N.; and iu 1833, a year of scarcity, it rose to 
28 roubles, B.N. 

“ Wheat, winter-sown, is produced to the amount of from 30,000 to 50,000 chetwerts ; 
little of which is consumed in the provinces, the greater part being ground on the spot for 
the supply of the capitals. Its price varies from 10 to 15 roubles, B.N. per chetwert. 

“ Oats. —About 4,500,000 to 6,500,000 chetwerts are grown annually ; the greater 
part of which is consumed in the provinces, a small portion going to the capitals. The 
price varies from 2 to 4 roubles, B.N., per chetwert. 

“ Buckwheat. —From 3,500,000 to 5,500,000 chetwerts are produced; it forms the 
principal food of the inhabitants; a considerable quantity goes to the capitals, and to sup¬ 
plying the army. The price is always the same as that of rye. 

“ Reas from 200,000 to 400,000 chetwerts are produced ; the greater part is conveyed 
to Moscow and to the southern provinces, and for supplying the fleet. The price of small 
peas varies from 6 to 8 roubles, B.N., per chetwert, and of large peas from 10 to 15 roubles, 
B.N., per chetwert. 

“ Millet is produced to the amount of from 50,000 to 100,000 chetwerts; but as it 
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requires virgin land, the produce diminishes every year. It is principally consumed in the 
capitals. 

“ Very little wheat is sown in summer, and it is worked up with the winter com. ( 

“ Hempseed, Linseed, and Poppyseed, are produced to the amount of from 20,000 to 
50,000 chetwerts. 


Recapitulation of the foregoing statement in British measure and money. Average 

exchange lid. pep rouble, B.N. 


GRAIN. 

^ y Q Prices yer Quarter at the Bazaars and Places 

, of Embarkation, 

i From j To r 

Rye. 

quarters, j 

j 

5,600,000 j 

1 

i 

quarters. 

fTn years of abundance, 8s. lid. to 5». 21 d. 

8 400 000 J 1“ ordinary years, 6s. 6 id. to 9s. 2d. 

’ ’ Jin 1833, which was a year of scarcity, it 

t rose to 36s 8d. 

Wheat. 

21,000 | 

35,000 13 *. id. to 19s. 7Jd, 

Oats. 

3,150,000 

4,550,000 2s. 71d. to 5s. 2!d. • 

Buckwheat . 

2,450,000 

3,850,000 xhe same price as rye. 

Peas. 

140,000 

non n nn I Small, 7s. lOid. to 10s. 5ld. 

280,000 | L 13s u to 19g 

Millet.1 

35,000 i 

70,000 

Other grains.j 

14,000 | 

30,000 ' 

.. ..... - j 

Total.! 

11,410,000 i 

17.220,000 ‘ , 


Now it is equally evident that the above statement is also greatly exaggerated. 
In the first place the extent of land under cultivation is stated above to be 
4,000,000 to 4,500,000 of deciatines. Wf. Kortsakoff, who allows a greater sur¬ 
face to the province than any other writer, estimates the whole extent, including 
water, marshes, forests, meadow and pasture, &c., at 5,913,222 deciatines j and 
the arable land at 2,226,177 deciatines. 

The above account of 4,500,000 deciatines being solely under corn culture, is 
a palpable exaggeration; for, if the forests, marshes, and waters alone, were de¬ 
ducted from the largest estimate of the area of Tamboff, the remaining part would 
not exceed 4,500,000 deciatines; and M. Kortsakoff allows about 1,500,000 for 
pastures and meadows. So' that taking the highest estimate there could not have 
been more than 3,000,000 deciatines left for arable cultivation, and from this 
quantity must be deducted the spaces occupied by towns, roads, &c. Allowing 
as a mere basis of valuation that 3,000,000 deciatines of Tamboff were one vast 
cornfield, without any deduction for separations between inclosures, or any space 
left for other divisions, paths, &c., and deducting the one-third left fallow, ac¬ 
cording to the, above statement, then the extreme quantity left for sowing would 
be 2,000,J00 deciatines, oi\5,400,000 acres. The produce, at the lowest quan¬ 
tity given above, 11,410,000 qtsarters = 18 j bushels per acre : taking the highest 
quantity 17 , 220,000 quarters, th<k produce would be about 25£ bushels per acre. 
All the accounts of the produce of corn, in the province* of Tamboff, must, 
therefore, to those who will examine the foregoing statements, prove to have 
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been the most extraordinary exaggerations that could have been used, for the 
purpose of misleading the statesmen, and terrifying the landlords, and farmers, 
of other countries. After a careful examination of all the statements, and all the 
information, which we have been able to procure, we feel convinced that the 
province of Tamboff, instead of producing 39,000,000 quarters of corn, or the 
quantity since diminished to 17,220,000 quarters, and in the worst seasons to 
11,400,000 quarters, has never during the most plentiful harvest yielded above 
10,000,000 quarters of all kinds of grain. 

Nunei-Novqobod.—T k 3 area of this province has been variously stated at 
from 19,000 to 20,400 square miles: 20,000 square miles, or about 12,800,000 
English acres, is probably near the true extent; and the present population is 
estimated at 1,100,000 inhabitants. The surface is flat, with occasional undula¬ 
tions : the soil which consists chiefly of fine black mould, mixed with sand, is in 
general fertile; it is better cultivated than most other parts, and is one of the 
most productive provinces of Russia. The corn produced exceeds the consump¬ 
tion. Hemp and flax are extensively cultivated; and various other crops and 
fruit are grown. Cattle, horses, and sheep are bred with care. 

Timbirsk.—T he area of this province is estimated by some authorities as 
low as 24,200, and by others as high as 30,000 square miles ; 24,500 square miles, 
or 15,760,000 English acres, is probably near the true surface; the population 
is estimated at 1,200,000. This country is a great plain, diversified with undu¬ 
lations. Its soil is black and generally very fertile. Rye, wheat, and other grain, 
are raised in more than sufficient quantities for home consumption; and some is 
exported. 

Hemp and flax are extensively cultivated : tobacco, poppies, and various other 
articles are grown. The Calmuck Tartars are those who chiefly rear cattle. 

Penza.—T he area of Penza is about 14,400 square miles, or 9,016,000 
English acres; population, 988,000. The surface is flat, and but partially un¬ 
dulated. The soil is fertile and the climate more mild and settled than is com¬ 
mon to most other Russian provinces. Corn is exported. The forests are of 
considerable extent and value. The rearing of cattle, sheep, and horses, espe¬ 
cially the latter, is attended to with tolerable care. 

Saratov. —The area of this extensive province is estimated at about 73,600, 
and as high as 112,700 square miles. Its probable limits include about 70,000 
square miles*or 44,800,000 English acres; population, 1,564,400. Salt lakes, 
and steppes occupy a great portion of Saratof. Agriculture is the chief pursuit 
of the inhabitants of the northern part of the country, west of the Wolga. The 
South-eastern division is a wide steppe extending to Astrakan and Orenburg. 
The Wolga flows across the whole province. The salt lakes are numerous, one 
of which yields, it is said, 10,000,000 poods of salt annually. 

Rye, wheat, oats, millet^ and peas, are generally grown. 
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The average crops of Saratof, after supplying the home demand, leaves a con¬ 
siderable quantity for exportation. Flax and hemp, peas and other vegetables 
are also grown. The culture of tobacco, hops, madder, and woad, is attended 
to chiefly by German colonists. Various fruits are raised: in some situations 
melon and grape thrive; mulberries also ripen; silk worms are bred, and bees 
form a branch of general economy. Live stock is reared on a large scale, merino 
sheep have been introduced in considerable flocks. 

Kasan. —The area of this Tartar province is estimated at 22,000 square 
miles, or 14,080,000 English acres. The surface i#generally flat, but diversified 
with undulations and hills. The soil is described as generally fertile, producing, 
with very rude culture, abundant crops of rye, wheat, hemp, flax, &c. The 
forests are extensive, and covering nearly half the province. Pasturage is now 
little understood or attended to. 

Astkakan. —The agriculture of this large province, the area of which is 
estimated at 83,000 square miles, or 51,480,000 English acres, is unimportant, 
owing to the barrenness of its soil, which, with the exception of the skirts and 
Delta of the Wolga, is occupied by two great steppes, one extending north-east, 
and the other south-west of the Wolga. These steppes are flat, and, with the 
exception of the sandhills, the soil consists of mud, salt, and sand, intermixed* 
and in some parts of extensive salt bogs. The heats are oppressive in summer, 
and the frosts severe in w'inter. Fruits, corn, &c., are cultivated in the Delta, 
but the agricultural produce of the province would not maintain the population. 
The breeding of horses is of considerable value ; and the fisheries of the Wolga 
and the Caspian, especially the sturgeon fishery, afford, with various other em¬ 
ployments, the means of subsistence to the people. 

Orenburg. —This province lies chiefly in Europe and partly in Asia. Its 
area is estimated at about 112,000 square miles, or 72,280,000 English acres; 
population, 1,771/100; soil very various. It is id some parts mountainous; in 
others there are saline steppes, or marshes; the larger portion is, however, 
naturally fertile. The forests are very extensive. Agriculture is in a rude 
state; and the chief wealth of the Inhabitants consists in their horses, cattle, 
and sheep. They have also camels, swine, &c. 

AGRICULTURE OF SOUTHERN RUSSIA. 

The region which lies between the Ukraine and the Black Sea and the Sea of 
Azof, and extending from Moldavia east to Astrakan, and the Caucasus, or the 
country conquered from the Turks, and from the Z iparog, and Don Cossacks, has 
been called by German geographers, and after them by the English and French, 
New Russia. The Russians themselves use no such designationfor these con¬ 
quered countries. 

The country called New Russia, comprehends Bessarabia , Kherson, Taurida, 
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and EkaterinoslaJ'. The Russian cabinet includes in its administration the 
country of the Don Cossacks, as under the government of Ekaterinoslaf. 

Ekaterinoslaf. —The area of this province is uncertain, but estimated 
at 35,000 English square miles by some, and by Sclinitzler at 25,500 English 
square miles, or 16,326,000 acres, and the population at 700,000. Other autho¬ 
rities estimate the population, as far back as 1827, at 826,000. The greater 
part of the province is one vast steppe. (See account of the Steppes hereafter.) 
It is not generally fertile; and grazing is the principal occupation of the inha¬ 
bitants, who possess great h ,rds of horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, goats, &c. Bees 
and the silkworm both thrive well. 

Kherson. —The area of Kherson is variously estimated at from 25,000 to 
36,000 square miles, or from 14,080,000 to 21,120,000 acres; population in 
1838, including the military colonies, 765,000. In the northern part the country 
is diversified with small hills and undulations, which arc chiefly covered with 
forests; thfc remaining and most extensive part consists of a wide steppe, without 
wpod,and nearly all covered with high grass. Agriculture is in a very backward 
state. The rearing of cattle and sheep constitutes the chief business of the 
inhabitants. The breed of sheep has been much improved. Corn, flax, hemp, 
tobacco, liquorice, saffron, &c., are all, however, to some extent grown. 

Taurida, including the Crimea, comprises an area estimated at 42,000 square 
miles, or 26,380,000 acres, with a population estimated under 400,000. The 
Crimea is united o:i the north to the mainland by the isthmus of Perekop, 5 
miles broad. Its estimated area is about 15,000 square miles. 

The portion lying north of the highlands of the Crimea consists chiefly of 
steppes, nearly without trees, and affording rich pasture, except where heaths, 
salt-lakes, and marshes occur. The climate is cold and damp in winter, and 
oppressively hot, and unhealthy in summer, especially towards the Putrid Sea. 
The aspect and climate of the other, or southern portion of the Crimean pe¬ 
ninsula, presents lofty mountains, rich slopes and valleys ; and the climate, of 
the valleys, and of the brows of the mountains facing the sea, is described as 
equal to that of the finest parts of Italy. The soil and climate ripens in perfec¬ 
tion the usual crops of wheat and other grain, flax, and hemp; also tobacco, 
grapes, olives, figs, mulberries, pomegranate, oranges, lemons, &c. in great abund¬ 
ance wherever cultivated. It wants, however, a much greater population. The 
present inhabitants are far from industrious, and this rich land, consequently pro¬ 
duces, comparatively, little corn, or any other crop. In the steppe, of the north 
portion, some of the Nogal Tartars are said to possess as many as 50,000 
sheep, and 1000 horses; and the poorest possess generally 1000 sheep, and 10 
horses. The breed of horses is improved by crossing with Arab horses. The 
sheep are chiefly of the large-tailed Kirghis breed. Camels are numerous. The 
buffaloes are domesticated like the common ox or cow. Bees are generally 
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reared. The Nogai Tartars of the Crimea are not now migratory, but they still 
dislike agricultural labour. Exclusive of the milk of the buffalo cow, and 
animal food, they live chiefly on millet. They grow some little wheat which is 
sent for sale to the southern part of the country. Wine of bad quality is pro¬ 
duced in the southern Crimea. Corn, flax, fruits, honey, wax, timber, &c., are 
the other products. Sufficient corn is not ^rown for consumption. 

Donskago. —The country of the Don Cossacks, or Domkago, extends, south 
and west from Saratof, and west from Astrakan, to the frontiers of Voroneje and 
Ekaterinoslaf, and south to the Caucasus and the Stea of Azof: the portion sur¬ 
rounding the bottom of hat bay and the town of Taganrog»being taken from the 
Don Cossack’s country, and placed under the governor of Ekaterinoslaf. The area 
is estimated at48,000 square miles, or 30,720,000 acres. The population, includ¬ 
ing the Zaparog Cossacks, who were allowed after their dispersion to settle in the 
southern parts, near the Caucasus, and the whole of the Don Cossacks, is not 
estimated at more than 400,000. The German colonists in the western division 
are, however, rapidly increasing the population. The Don Cossacks, who still 
consider themselves in a great degree independent, and have recently given un¬ 
easiness to the Russian government, inhabit the vast country north and east from 
Voroneje to Saratof and Astrakan. They give little attention to agriculture, and 
their country, according to the authority of Pleschcyeff, is little better than a 
dry desert, interspersed with salt lakes. There must, however, in a country 
watered by the Don and some of its chief tributaries, be many exceptions to this 
general rule. 

The country extending from the Sea of Azof, to the Doneis, or principal west¬ 
ern branch of the Don, and from the lower Don west to the frontiers of Ekateri¬ 
noslaf, is settled chiefly by German colonists. The following is an account of 
these colonists written during the early part of 1843, at Taganrog. It is very 
interesting, but we take it as we do nearly every Statement drawn up in Russia, 
as being, to say the least, somewhat exaggerated: 

“ The progress which cultivation has made in Southern Russia is extraor¬ 
dinary. With the exception of North America there is not perhaps a country in 
the world where the efforts of an active and industrious population have pro¬ 
duced such brilliant results in so short a space of time. It is not yet fifty years 
since the German Mennonists, having been compelled to expatriate themselves 
from Prussia, on account of their having been subjected to military service, 
arrived in Southern Russia. The Emperor Paul granted them valuable pri¬ 
vileges, which were confirmed by his successors. A vast territory was dis¬ 
tributed amongst those colonists (who were quickly followed by a crowd of 
other families from Wurtemberg, Baden, and Switzerland), on the left bank 
of the Moloschna, a small river which traverses the eteppfes to the north of 
the Sea of Azof. Each family of Mennonists received sixty-five measures of 
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good arable land, and several other advantages were granted them. The Men- 
nonists in Russia are exempt from military service, and appoint their own 
judges. They are even permitted to distil brandy for their own use, which is 
considered an immense favour in Russia, where the monopoly of the fabrication 
of spirituous liquors produces an enormous revenue to the crown. The arrival 
of the members of this sect, who each brought a handsome fortune in ready 
money, was an excellent acquisition for an uncultivated though fertile country, 
which only required active arms to metamorphose it in a short time into a 
vast garden. It comprises it present about fifty villages upon the left bank 
of the Moloschna, which are in a most flourishing condition. Nothing 
is more agreeable for a traveller who has traversed the immense and mono¬ 
tonous steppes inhabited by Nogayz Tartars than the appearance of those 
charming Mennonist villages, whose white houses covered with tiles are sur¬ 
rounded with gardens planted with fruit trees, and acacia-trees, not to be seen 
amongst tKe steppes. When one enters the dwellings of the Mennonists, it is 
easy to perceive that they live comfortably. Extremely simple in their dress, 
the Mennonists display a certain degree of luxury in the interior of their houses 
which is nowhere to be found in the Russian villages. The cleanliness of their 
habitations is extreme, and cannot be surpassed even by the Dutch. I am ac¬ 
quainted witii a Mennonist named John Corneis, who resides in the village of 
Orloff, and whose private fortune may be estimated without exaggeration at more 
than 2,000,000 roubles of assignation (about 100,000/. sterling). It was at his 
house that the Emperor Alexander lodged when he visited those countries, and 
where he was superbly feasted. John Corneis, who, though very devout, is 
considered as extremely sharp in money matters, took the opportunity of the 
emperor’s visit to obtain many advantages. The German colonists on the right 
bank of the Moloschna, who are almost all Lutherans, have not been so highly 
favoured as the Mennonists. 'Having arrived without any capital, and possessing 
no resource but that generously afforded them by the Emperor Alexander, their 
present condition cannot be compared to that of the Mennonists. They live 
comfortably, however, and contribute much by their activity to the rapid colo¬ 
nization of the vast territory which was formerly occupied by hordes of roving 
Nogayz. Those barbarians were compelled by the Russian government to fix 
themselves in villages, and to abandon their vagabond life, and addict themselves 
to labour. r fhey have built houses after the model of the German colonists, and 
have learned from them different branches of industry. The cultiyation of wheat 
is the most profitable branch of agriculture in the steppes. The annual amount 
of wheat exported from the ports of the Sea of Azof is estimated at 300,000 chet- 
werts (9,600,000 lbs.), and if the colonization of the steppes proceeds with an 
equal rapidity, a double quantity may be exported in ten years hence. The new 
port on the Sea of Azof, called Perdjausk, which has existed but six years, is 
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already a handsome town, and contains 2500 inhabitants: its situation, in the 
neighbourhood of the colonies on the Moloschna, is so favourable that it may soon 
rival Taganrog. The population is composed of Greeks, Italians, and Russians, 
who have established themselves there to deal in corn. The port of Perdjausk 
is much better than that of Taganrog, where ships cannot anchor nearer than at 
a distance of six versts. Merino wool is, after wheat, the next most important 
article of produce in the steppes. This article, however, begins to diminish, as 
the price of wool has fallen considerably since the year 1831. At that period 
fine wool sold for 60 roubles assignation (2/. 10s. Sterling) the pois (a weight of 
40 Russian pounds). At,present the price has fallen to 1 1. 5*. British for the same 
weight. The Mennouists, who possess immense flocks of sheep, now sell their 
wool at an inferior price. Many fortunes in Southern Russia have considerably 
suffered by the fall in the price of wool, which has been experienced during the 
last four years.” 

I. 

STEPrr.S OF NEW RUSSIA. 

M. Kohl supplies the best information we have been able to procure rela¬ 
tive to the population, colonization, and agriculture of the Steppes of Southern 
Russia ; he says— ‘ ( • 

“ For the population of this country the Russian government has scraped together 
fragments from half the nations of Europe, besides offering an asylum to the Jews, and 
forcing gipsies and Tartars, berth equally averse to the labours of tbe field, to assist in 
forming the agricultural colonies. Large tracts of land have been granted to the German, 
Hungarian, and Bulgarian colonists, and estates have been given to the Russian and Polish 
nobles on condition of bringing them into cultivation. In some places sanctuaries have 
been created, where runaway serfs from the interior of Russia or Poland may settle as 
freemen. The main body of the population is, however, everywhere Malorossian.”* 

“ All the Jewesses in New Russia and in Little Russia, as far as Galicia, wear a huge, 
stiff, and very unbecoming cap, of which the foundation is usually of black velvet, over 
which is formed a complete network of pearls, and this ornament they call mushka. With 
rich and poor the mushka is always nearly the same in fdrm, the only difference being iu 
the quantity of pearls attached to it. A girl in this way often carries half her fortune on 
her head, for these caps are generally worth from 500 to 1000 roubles, and some of them 
are even valued at 5000 or 6000*'. 

The mushka is worn alike on holidays'and working days, in the kitchen and the pro¬ 
menade, and the head is often resplendent with pearls, when all the rest of the costume 
consists of mere rags. This fashion gives rise to a very extensive trade in pearls at Odessa, 
Taganrog, and other ports of the Black Sea. Within the geographical limits of the 
mushka there are supposed to he about 2,000,000 Jews. Now, supposing tliat among 
them there are only 300,000 adult women, and that only half of these wepr muskkas ,— 
though, in point of fact, none but the very poorest, and the few that affect an aristocratic 
toue, are ever to bo seen without the distinguishing ornament,—and supposing that, on an 
average, each is only worth 500 roubles. This calculation alone will give an amount of 
76,000,000 woubles, about 3,100,0001. sterling invested in the Jewess’s caps. 

“ The military colonies of South Russia, which furnish the cavalry with both men and 
horses, contain about 60,000 men. Their villages are very regularly built, all on the 

* See brief account of the races in Russia hereafter, which we find necessary to introduce in 
illustration of the power and resources of Russia. 
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same plan ; the streets planted with rows of trees ; the houses of officers and soldiers simple 
but extremely clean, containing nothing more than what is strictly necessary. The dwell¬ 
ings,, of the generals and superior officers are sometimes oddly contrasted with their high- 
sounding titles; but it is interesting and curious to see hussars and cuirassiers in full 
uniform, with their sabres at their sides, labouring behind the plough, or driving their 
wild herds over the grassy steppes.”— Kohl's Russia. 

The Agricultural Militant Settlements of Russia, established in 1818.—The 
first expense of these colonies was enormous. Two large tracts of country were 
appropriated to them. One for the infantry, on a plain in the province of Novgo¬ 
rod, in Northern Russia, was distributed among two divisions of the line, under 
Prince Schahofsltoi. The second, or cavalry settlement, was established in Seutli 
Russia, on crown lands, where five divisions of cavalry ere placed under General 
De Witt, and divided into brigade, regimental, company, and individual allot¬ 
ments. Each of the last was appropriated to a military agricultural family, con¬ 
sisting of an old soldier of good conduct, as the head; a comrade of middle 
period of. service, as his assistant; and a recruit. The first was exempt from 
heavy duties; the others were regularly trained and exercised. The effective 
companies for immediate service were composed of soldiers of the middle series, and 
the reserve of the two others. A general inspection annually takes place after 
harvest. They are allowed to marry, and the children arc instructed to read 
and write, and learn some kind of trade. The most efficient of the invalids 
constitute a police. The period of soldiers’ service was fixed at 20 years ; after 
which they may enter the reserve service for 5 more, and retire on invalid 
pension; or if strong and healthy, and remains, he may receive a badge and 
double pay. The occupants received, in the first instance, a complete outfit of 
agricultural implements. Villages, with neat churches, suitable houses, and 
hospitals, were built for them in central situations. Seed, and materials of vari¬ 
ous kinds were provided at first. Eventually, each settlement was held to provide 
for its own subsistence, and f o have a considerable store of provisions ready for 
any emergency, or on being called on active service. These settlements were 
exempted from taxation. The officers, according to their rank, were charged with 
the government of the settlements; and were made responsible for divisions, 
brigades, or regiments, being able to take tha field, mounted and accoutred, 
whenever ordered to be called out. All the duties are the same as in canton¬ 
ments. Officers of the day are regularly appointed; and punishments for offences 
are the same as in the regular army. Each regiment has its loan fund. The 
cavalry have a great advantage in the men having been made to ride from boy¬ 
hood. There is an establishment belonging to each division for the breeding of 
horses; and each regiment has a stud of not less than 30 stallions and 300 
mares : as much as 200/. sterling has been paid for the stallions. The effective 
duration of a troop horse is 8 years. 

“ In the neighbourhood of Yelisabethgrod,” says M. Kohl, “ there are several German 
colonies which thrive and fatten visibly in the steppe, and yield every year a number of 
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superfluous young people who find employment in the neighbouring towns as mechanics, 
innkeepers, &e. 

The brittle limestone which lies everywhere beneath the mould and clay of the stpppe, 
forms the principal building material from this part of the country to the shores of the 
Euxine, wood being excessively scarce. This stone is so soft and crumbly, that it can be 
worked like wood with, the saw and hatchet. The towns of Odessa, Nikolayeff, and the 
villages of the German colonists are built of this stone. It looks well when new, but its 
beauty and durability lasts but a short tiifte, for the stone, in reality, is so soft, that one 
can bore a hole into it with a stick, and so porous that it sucks in moisture like a sponge, 
and lets in wind through walls three feet thick. Of course all edifices constructed with 
it go rapidly to decay, and the steppe villages and towns are covered with new ruins. 

“ Sebastopol, Nikolayeff, and the suburbs of Odessa, a^jp full of such ruins. 

, “ The fertility of the country decreases as we approach the Black Sea ; for, though the 
soil is as rich and deep as evgr, the entire nakedness of the grounds unfavourable both to 
the garden and the field, and renders it only fit for pasturage. In the immediate vicinity 
of Odessa and the other large towns, indeed, large tracts are kept under the plough, but 
this is simply owing to the demand created by those towns; the real granaries of Odessa 
are in Bessarabia, Podolia, and Little Russia. 

“ This whole region, it cannot be denied, must be tedious to traveller's in general, but 
I cannot say, for my own part, I experienced much weariness. The mere consciousness ef 
finding myself at last on the genuine steppes, those immeasurable grassy fields, where) for 
hundreds of miles, no break occurs in the uniformity of the verdant ocean, where a calf 
that began to graze at the Carpathian mountains, might cat its way to the wall of Chino, 
and arrive there a full-grown ox. This mere consciousness, I say, occupied my imagination 
so much as to exclude all thought of ennui. The mighty movements of nations that have 
taken place here in past ages, the singular lives of its present inhabitants, their vast herds of, 
cattle and horses, their countless flocks of fat-tailed sheep, the apparent boundlessness 01 the 
steppe,—nay, the very rapidity of our own movement, sufficed to keep off every thing like a 
feeling of weariness, although the extreme uniformity of the scene made us feel as if we were 
on a treadmill, and were never really stirring from the spot. t 

“ At those villages which belong to one landlord, we were always sure to find a quantity 
of fine large greyhounds. They are almost the only dogs used for the chase on the steppe. 

“ The rich lords of the steppe also keep other dogs, and sometimes carry on hunting 
expeditions on a large scale. 

“ The wolf-chase on the steppes is peculiar. A thicket, in which wolves are supposed 
to lie concealed, is surrounded by nets. In front of these nets the hunters station them¬ 
selves with their fowling-pieces, and behind them stand the peasants with spears and pitch- 
forks. The drivers and dogs then enter the thicket to feare the wolves into the plain. 
Those wolves that escape the tubes of the hunters, entangle themselves in the nets, where 
they are speared or pitchforked by the peasants, and sometimes taken alive. The genuine 
Cossack of the steppe, however, uses neither musket nor pitchfork, but mounted on his 
trusty steed, depends only on his well-plaited nagaika or whip, with which he rarely fails to 
cut down a wolf as with a sabre. ' 

“ The roads from station to station are in their best condition during the months of 
April and May. In the beginning of the spring, on the melting of the snow, the steppe is 
absolutely pathless and impassable, for the whole of its deep rich soil is changed mto a 
tough miry paste. Art has done but little for these roads, .except digging small ditches, 
thirty-six fathoms from each other. Besides this, on the great roads, small pyramids have 
been erected at certain distances to mark the way whieh would otherwise be lost in winter. 
So imposing a breadth is given to these roads on account of the great herds of cattle which 
pass through them to the slaughterhouses of Moscow and St. Petersburg, and to the great 
Salyans (establishments for the boiling of tallow) at Odessa, Kherson, and Taganrog. 
The road serves at the same time as a pasture-ground, the cattle eating their way as they 
go. The trading caravans, which travel to and from the Black Sea, also camp out upon 
these roads. They mostly consist of from 30 to 40 waggons drawn by* oxen, but sometimes 
amount to 300 or 400. It is singular that in rainy weather the skins of the oxen become 
sore when drawing, so that the caravans cannot proceed until the rain is over. 
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“ Throughout the whole of Southern Russia the summer is the principal time for trade 
and commercial intercourse. In the north exactly the contrary takes place. 

“ We visited Adyamka, a military colony of lancers near Nikolayeff. The men lived 
like genuine Troglodites, in houses dug in the earth, but for their horses a very haudsome 
range of stables had been erected. An imperial stud was connect* d with the colony, and 
in the stud we were assured, there were English stallions that had cost as much as 20,000 
roubles. These horses are not turned out into the steppe like the others, nor were we ad¬ 
mitted into the stables to see them. Wood, were told, cost here from 50 to (JO roubles 
the cubic sash (7 English feet), and at Odessa it is often 80. Firewood is often brought 
to Odessa by land-carriage, a distance of 30 German miles.”— KohVs Rmsia. 

Bessarabia. —The most south-westerly province of Russia in Europe. The 
area of Russian Bessarabia is estimated at 12,000 to 16,000 English square mijes, 
or at 7,680,000 to 1 0,040,000 English acres, and tlx population at 600,000. 
The part extending towards Galicia is hilly and wooded; the remaining part 
is nearly all a level country; the soil is generally fertile, and, with the excep¬ 
tion of marshes and level places covered with reeds, extending along the Da¬ 
nube, is ; generally well adapted for agriculture. The cultivation is rude; 
yet • Malte Brun says, 1£ The lakes or stagnant waters are covered with 
reeds, and in the plains between the marshes, the ox, buffalo, and bison, wander 
among pastures where the herbage rises to the height of their horns. In the cul¬ 
tivated land millet yields 100 and barley 60 fold! (10 fold would be nearer the 
’ tru f h.) The horse and the sheep exist in a wild state.” 

Wheat, barley, and millet, are grown. 

By theofficial accounts of the quantity 139,141 chetwcrts (sown in 1829,) the 
produce was no more than 651,320 chetwcrts, or about 5 to 1. Hemp, flax, and 
tobacco, are grown in considerable quantities. The breeding of cattle is, how¬ 
ever, the chief pursuit of the inhabitants, both for exportation alive, as well as for 
their hides, tallow, &c. 

AGRICULTURE OF THE REGION OF THE CAUCASUS. 

« 

The soil and vegetation of the region of the Caucasus appears to be generally 
rich and luxuriant. Spencer says, “ However high the ascent, we see luxuriant 
vegetation mingling even with the snow of centuries.” To every production, whe¬ 
ther corn, trees, shrubs, fruits or flowers, grasses or roots, of the warmest lati¬ 
tudes of the temperate zone to those of the highest Alps, the soil and climate of 
the Caucasus are adapted. The ill-cultivated arable land of the northern lower 
districts, aiyd the meadows are all of the most fertile character, and as the ascents 
increase, the mountain sides are covered with luxuriant wood. 

The table-lands and brows of the southern parts are luxuriantly rich and 
varied in their productions. The low boggy and marshy borders o of the Cas¬ 
pian and Black Seas are covered with rank and generally almost impene¬ 
trable vegetation. The forest trees are oaks of different kinds, cedars, beeches, 
cypress, junipers, boxwood, spruce firs, hazels, alders, walnut, &c. Dates, palms, 
jujubes, quinces, cherries, olives, wild apricots, apples, pears, vines, pomegranates, 
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mulberries, and figs, grow wild in all the warmer valleys; and vines twine round 
the trees, to a considerable elevation up the mountains. 

Rye, barley, oats, wheat, and millet, may be plentifully raised, even as high 
as 7500 feet above the sea; the southern plains and valleys produce cotton, rice, 
flax, hemp, tobacco, and indigo, with every variety of fruit, cucumbers, melons, 
&c. Bears, wolves, lynxes, jackals, «foxes, # wild-cats, deer, weasels, polecats, 
ermines, and moles abound. Hares, partridges, grouse, and various kinds of 
game are abundant. Wild cattle, goats, chamois and sheep with peculiarly long 
wool are numerous. The bee and silkworm also thrive, and honey once formed 
a valuable branch of expqyt to Turkey. « 

Circassia is the most extensive and important region of the Caucasus, of 
which it occupies nearly the whole northern slope, for a length of about 4S0 
miles, and a breadth of from 40 to 100 miles : area about 34,000 miles. On 
the south and west a ridge of the mountains separates Circassia from Mingrelia 
Georgia, Imcritia, and Abchasia. The north limit is bounded by the rivers 
Kuban and Terek, which separates Circassia from the lowlands, of the Bliek 
Sea and lands of the Zaparog, and Don Cossacks. The Russians have colonies 
in the Caucasian steppe. 

The Circassian horses are highly famed, and equal to the best Arabian. X'ive * 
stock are remarkably abundant. Agriculture is in a rude state, though the coun¬ 
try is remarkably fertile, and capable of yielding all kinds of grain and fruit. 
Lead and copper are found ; and saltpetre is very abundant. * 

Georgia, the next great division of the Caucasus, is about 175 miles long; 
its average breadth from 100 to 110 miles. The area is estimated at about 
18,000 square miles, or 11,320,000 acres, and the population at between 
300,000 and 400,000. The soil is very fertile, and agriculture and rearing of 
cattle are the chief employments of the inhabitants. Wheat, rice, barley, oats, 
maize, millet, lentils, madder, hemp, and flax, are generally cultivated articles; 
cotton grows in a wild state, and is also cultivated. Georgia is noted for the ex¬ 
cellence of its fruits, especially its melons and pomegranates; and many kinds 
of fine fruits grow wild. Vineyards are very generally extended, and the produc¬ 
tion of wine is one of the principal sources of employment. It is strong and 
full bodied, with more bouquet than port or madeira; hut from having very 
little care bestowed in its manufacture, it keeps badly, and casks and bottles 
being for the most part little known, it is kept in buffalo-skins, smeared inside 
with naphtha, which gives a disagreeable taste, and causes it to become acid. 

The Georgians have the reputation of being great drinkers : the daily allow¬ 
ance of a labourer is four bottles, and an inhabitant of Tiflis drinks daily a tonic 
of between 5 and 6 bottles. The heavy plough used requires six or eight buffaloes 
to draw it; the harrow is a felled tree, and a great quantity of the corn is wasted, 
owing to its being trodden out by buffaloes. The horses and horned cattle equal 
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the best European breeds in size and beauty, and the long-tailed sheep afford 
excellent wool. Game of all kinds is plentiful. 

The houses of the peasantry, even in the most civilized parts, are nothing 
more than slight wooden frames, with walls made of bundles of osiers covered over 
with a mixture of clay and other matter, and a roof of rush—the fire is in the 
middle, and the smoke escapes through the ceiling, roof, or the door. In the 
houses even of the nobility, the walls are sometimes built of trunks of trees ce¬ 
mented with mortar. The roads, except that across the Caucasus to Tiflis, are 
in a wretched condition. The vehicles in use are of the rudest kind, and all com¬ 
modities, except straw and timber, are conveyed upon horses, mules, asses, or 
camels. The inhabitants never ride except on horseback. The Russians have, 
however, introduced many improvements into Georgia, as well as into the country 
east and north-cast of the Caucasus along the Caspian. 

' AGRICULTURE OF SIBERIA. 

Siberia, exclusive of Kamtschatka (to which we have in another part 
briefly alluded), is divided into three extensive governments; viz., Jrkoutsk, 
comprising an area of 1,250,000 square miles, or 800,000,000 acres; estimated 
•population, only 210,000. Tomsk, area 225,000 square miles, or 143,900,000 
acres ; estimated population, only 215,000. Tobolsk, area 55,000 square miles, 
or 35,200,000 acres; estimated population, in 1838, 685,000. Kamtschatka has 
an area of 250,000 square miles, or 160,000,000 acres. The whole of Asiatic 
Russia, including Siberia, Kamtschatka, Astrakan, and the Circassian States, 
comprising a surface of 1,878,000 square miles, or 15 | times as great a surface 
as the United Kingdom, has only a population estimated, at the most, not to ex¬ 
ceed 3,823,000 inhabitants. This being probably near the fact, the agricultural 
infertility of the country may be easily admitted. Tobolsk is by some authorities 
estimated to comprise a much more extensive area than the estimate we have 
given. In the south-west and southern parts of this government there are large 
districts of good pasture-lands, and considerable quantities of oats, bailey, and 
buckwheat, are raised. There are also many extensive forests in Tobolsk. 

Tomsk. —The southern parts of this government has forests, extensive pas¬ 
tures, and the same productions are raised as in Tobolsk. 

Irkoutsk. —There are many parts of this vast region capable of cultivation; 
and it affords in most of its southern districts good pasturage. The district of 
Krasnojarsk, is the most productive in corn, horned cattle, horses, beef, flour, fish 
game, &c., which are stated to be remarkably good and cheap at the capital of the 
district. There are extensive forests of timber. Hunting wild animals for their 
skins is, however, the chief pursuit of the inhabitants of the whole region of 
Irkoutsk, as well as of the scattered inhabitants of Kamtschatka. 
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TABULAR STATEMENTS OF THE PRODUCE OF RUSSIAN AGRICULTURE. 
Estimate of the produce of Grain in the whole empire of Russia, according to 
Weydemeyer’s General Statistical Tables, published in the year 1828. 
Average quantity sown, more than 60,000,000 chetwerts. 

Average produce, 5 for 1 sown. 

Total average produce, about 300,000,000^ chetwerts, or about 210,000,000 

quarters. 

Estimate of the Produce of Grain in Russia in Europe (not including Poland, 
•the grand duchy of Finland, and the provinces of Ikialystock and Bessarabia), 
according to SchnitzleVs Statistics of Russia, 1829 and 1$35. 

Average quantity sown, 50,000,000 chetwerts. 

Average produce, 3^ for 1. 

Total average produce, 181,000,000 chetwerts, or about 126,500,000 

quarters. ' 

Total average consumption, including seed and the supply of distilleries, 

141,000,000 chetwerts. 

Total average disposable surplus, 40,000,000 chetwerts, or about 28,000,000 

quarters. 


Abstract of the Produce, Consumption, and Surplus, of Grain in Eleven Provinces of 
Central Russia, from which St. Petersburg draws Supplies ; founded on Estimates given 
by the Russian Corn-merchants. • 


SURPLUS. 


Names 

ofthe 

Governments. 


Simbirsk 
Saratoff. 
Yoroneje 


In Years of 
Abundance. 



8,200,000 
12,500,000 
10,100,000 
4,200,000 
4,700,000 
7,800,000 
6,IKK),000 
8 , 000,000 
10,700,000 


19,503,000 70,800,000 89,G00,000 123,500,000 138,500,000150,200,000120,600,000:39,400,000 73,300,000 88,300,000 
. 13.652,100^49,560,000 02,720,000 86,450.000 OO/J.W.OOO'.IS.MO,000^14,420,000 27,580.000 51,310,000151,810,000 
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Average Produce of the Eleven Provinces comprised in the foregoing Table, according 
to the Estimates of the Russian Corn-merchants, and the estimates given in Schnitz- 
■Jer’s Statistics of Russia. 



Russian Corn-merchants. 

c 


NAMES OF 
GOVERNMENTS. 

Average of 
Years of abun¬ 
dance. 

Average of or- 
dinenr Years 
and Yearn of 
abundance 
combined. 

Average of 
ordinary 
Yearn. 

Schnitzlir’s 

General 

Average. 

REMAKES. 

In “ Great Russia.” 

11 ,oc \ooo 

11,250,000 

12,000,000 

17,500,000 

14,050,000 

8,875,000 

9,125,000 

9.850,000 

13,250,000 

11,475,000 

6,750,000 

7,000,000 

7,700,000 

9,000,000 

8,900,000 

5,525,000 
8,200,000 
8,100,000 
• 9,080,000 
6,700,000 

The division 
denominated 
" Great Russia,” 
contains 16 Go¬ 
vernments, and 
comprises Mos¬ 
cow and St. 
Tetersb urg. 






On the Volga, &c. 

G5,800,000 

7,000,000 

8,250,000 

12,000,000 

10,500,000 

12,150,000 

14,400,000 

52,575,000 

G,4 75,000 
6,775,000 
9,025,000 
8,475,000 
9,850,000 
11,825,000 

39,350,000 

5,050,000 
5,300,000 
7.250,000 
6,450,0 0 
7,550,000 
9,250,000 

37,605,000 











4,070,000 

9,100,000 






Clietwerts.... 

131,000,000 

105,600,000 

80,200,000 

75,075,000 


Quartern .... 

91,700,000 

73,920,000 

56,140,000 

52,522,000 



EXTRACTS FROM CONSULAR RETORTS. 

'• St. Petersburg, September 25, 1841.— The great corn-growing country of Russia 
is situate cast of longitude 38 deg. 2 min., and south of latitude 54 deg.: the accounts 
from which districts are miserable, and caused by a continuance of dry weather to such 
an extent as not only to decrease materially the yield of the crops and bum up the 
grass on the pasture-lands, thereby rendering it necessary to adopt grain for the feeding of 
the cattle, and at an unusually early period begin upon the small supplies of fodder which, 
in ordinary seasons, are reserved for the winter aBd spring keep; but the drought has also 
parched the land to that degree that no sowing can take place before the spring, which is 
dangerous, and a great disadvantage to Russia, from the soil being so long in an unfit state 
to receive the seed after the melting of the snow.” 

“ Riga, November 18—30, 1841.—With the exception of barley and oats, the crops 
of grain this year have averaged very indifferently, and in so far as the question bears on 
the exportation of grain from the port of Riga, I must remark that Livonia seldom fur¬ 
nishes for exportation any quantity of com worth mentioning, and never wheat. The soil 
in general is not adapted for wheat. Rye is the article chiefly grown and almost entirely 
appropriated for the numerous distilleries, and the consumption of the province. 

“ The barley grown is also chiefly consumed by the; former, especially this year, owing 
to the scarcity of rye, and for the same reason barley bread is, in some districts, becoming a 
substitute for rye bread. Oats as well as barley have, in point of abundance, proved good 
crops, yet as there are no old stocks left they will not more than suffice for the home con¬ 
sumption, until the next har-est, whilst of wheat and rye there is, as before observed, a 
scarcity. * 

“ Riga, in the first instance, obtains its grain from the neighbouring province of Cour- 
land, and likewise from Lithuania; but in case of a demand for exportation, principally from 
the provinces of Smolensk and White Russia; and if the demand is very encouraging, addi¬ 
tional supplies may be expected from those of Orel and Kalouga. 

“ The harvest in Courland and Lithuania, where the soil is more especially favourable 
for the growth of wheat, has only turned out satisfactory with regard to the spring com, 
whilst the wheat and rye crops have not yielded even a middling average; so that but little 
rye, and no wheat, can be looked for from these two provinces for next year’s exportation. 
The millers are buying up the latter at from 170 roubles to 175 roubles per last, the highest 
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notation would be about 52s. lOrf.to 54s. 4 d. per quarter free on board. Courland wheat 
and barley are considered the best.” 

“ St. Petersburg, December 11, 1841.—No regular official returns of agriculturttbpro- 
duce are published in Russia, and such is the scarcity of statistical records, and such the dis¬ 
crepancy of individual opinion, that it is quite impossible to found an estimate on any satis¬ 
factory basis. Under these circumstances we can only have recourse to the Russian ‘ Jour¬ 
nal’ of the Ministry of the Interior, upon which the subjoined return is grounded. But it 
is necessary to observe, that the statements contained in the official publication are held in 
no great repute for accuracy, because avowedly tierived from approximative notions fur¬ 
nished by local authorities, whose reports are notoriously compiled from the loose and fre¬ 
quently deceptive declarations of the growers. 

“ Neither the quantity sown nor that produced is in the Journal of the Ministry of the 
Interior. It is simply remarked that the harvest? though not absolutely bad, fell consi¬ 
derably short of that of the preceding year.” * 


Return of the Quantity of Corn raised in Russia from 1835 to 1840 ; viz., in Europe 
the whole of Russia Proper, which does not include the Kingdom of Poland, nor the 
Grand Duchy of Finland ; in Asia, Siberia, and Georgia. 



SOWN. 

PRODUCE. 


TOTAL ftAlSKD. 

HARVESTS. 

Season. 

Quantity. 

Autumn-sown 

Rye & Wheat. 

Spring-sown 
Barley, 
Oats, 8tr.. 

TOTAL, 

Iii British 
Measure. 



chut wens. 
20,540,141) l 
30.31)8,016 S 
20,324,601 ( 
30.433,828 \ 
20.883,327 ) 
30,770,200 i 

chet we its. 

chetwerts. 

chetwerts. 

imperial qrs. 


Spring, 183ft 

02,471,476 


214,063,350 

140,'344,350 a 


Spring, 1836 

101,623,005 

136,952,220 

238,575,231 

107,002,GOO 


Spring, 1837 
4utumn, 1H37 
Spring, 1838 
Autumn, 1838 
Spring, 18311 
Autumn, 18311 
Spring, 1840 

73,001,644 

123,081,160 

190,172,800 

137,320.000 


21,584,300 > 
30,624,070 ] 
20.501,040 ) 
30.269,340 \ 

52,281,020 

83,177,870 

• 

03,821,850 


133,450,790 


54,527,210 

128,644,710 

183,171.920 

128.220,340 


Average Prices of Courish and Polish Wheat of 127 lbs. per loop, or about 62 lbs. per 
bushel, at Riga, from the Year 1831 to 1840; the average both of the Prices and of 
the Exchanges being calculated according to the rates current at Riga, on the 1st and 
15th of each month. " 


COU1U8H WHEAT. 


YEARS. 

Average of 
Prime Cost, 
in Silver , 
Roubles. 
Per Last. 

A verage , 
Price ft ck on 
board,in 
Silver Rou¬ 
bles Per 
Last. 

| Average of 
Exchange. 
Bank Assig¬ 
nats. Per 
Silver Rou¬ 
ble. 

I 1 Average 
Price free on 

hoard,in 

Bank Assig¬ 

nats. Per 
Last. 

Average of Exchange 
on London, per 1 

Rouble, Bunk Assig¬ 

nats. 

Average 

1 Price free on 
board, in 
Sterling. Per 
Last. 

1 Average 

1 Price free ou 
board, in Ster¬ 
ling. Per Im¬ 
perial quarter. 

1 


fr. cop. 

cop. 

fr. cop. 

d.. 

£* s. d. 

£ 


1831 I 

130 

141 85 

374 

. 5‘.10 52 

10 25 32 

23 16.8 

2 

2 0 

1832 | 

lisj i 

124 80 

3671 

458 95 

10 33.64 

20 2 2 

] 

15 0 

1833 ' 

04 1 

104 65 

3614 

378 5 

10 43 64 

16 1G 3 



1834 

871 


3503 

352 20 

10 11-16 

15 13 8 

1 

7 8 

1835 

H7 1 

07 40 

3 3D 

; 349 67 

10 4-16 

15 7 9 

1 

7 * 

1836 

SO 

07 65 

=v.<4 

351 30 

10 11-16 

15 12 11 

1 

7 7 

1837 


101 50 

357 1-3 

362 G9 

10 39-64 


1 


1838 

117i 

128 90 

356 

458 88 

10 59 64 

20 17 8 

I 

16 10 






Per 1 Rouble 













1839 

JEJ 

149 65 



40rf.8 

24 18 10 

2 

4 0 

1840 

155J 

168 50 



39 J 

27 14 8 

2 

8 11 
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PRICES OP POLISH WHEAT. 


Average of Exchange Average | ' vera B e P” 0 ® 
mi London, per I Price free on ^ee on board 
Rouble Bank Aasig* board in St«-r- Sterling. 

1 , BK . Per I P Q r u ‘“P; 






V wmi ... 

c Wheat . 
*»«] Harley 
( Wheat . 

•H&V. 

£ Oats. 

f Wheat. 

Barley". 
1 Oat*.... 

r Wheat. 

(nn 
r Wheat. 

‘““IbSW. 

(o a ta ... 

( Wheat. 

COata ... 
(■Wheat. 

I8S1 te.;y: 

Co.t. ... 


VOL. II. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

PRODUCTIONS OF RUSSIA EXCLUSIVE OF CORN. 

The tabular statements which we have given of the export trade of Russia 
exhibits the articles produced for interchange with other countries: of these, 
timber, hemp, flax, tallow, corn, and lihseed, are the principal. 

Timber .—We have described the timber trade of Russia in the general ac¬ 
count which we have given of that important branch of commerce under the head 
of the States of Germany. 

Although the Baltic provinces are still covered to a vast extent with wood, 
there is but kittle remaining fit for the markets of England, France, or Holland; 
and the square timber, the masts, and the %vood sawn afterwards into deals, is 
brought by expensive and tedious water carriages, on the rivers and canals, from a 
great distance in the interior, and from the provinces which we have described as 
abounding in wood. The price of timber, of deals, and especially of masts, must, 
therefore, increase instead of diminishing; and the timber of the British North 
American and of other British possessions will continue to compete successfully in 
the British markets with that of any foreign country. The greatly increased cost 
of Riga masts will cause them to be supplanted, for the use of the British navy, by 
the more durable masts of New Zealand; and various East Indian and African 
woods, and lately mahogany, now used in the construction of ships of war and 
merchant ships and admitted at low duties, places England in a position of 
perfect independence of Russia, for timber of any description. At the same time 
we shall continue to import timber from Russia, although the policy of that 
country prohibits the legitimate use of our manufactures. One of the glar¬ 
ing examples of the folly and blundering commercial legislation of Russia was, 
at one time, prohibiting the exportation of timber. 

“ Notwithstanding,” says Mr. Oddy, “ such apparently inexhaustible supplies of wood 
in Russia, and the regulations which even before existed for its preservation, yet we find at 
the close of the year 1798, from the mistaken notions of the proprietors of the iron mines in 
Russia, that they succeeded in procuring a prohibition, to the exportation of timber in toto, 
which they afterwards modified, with a view of benefiting themselves. This measure was 
the means of raising the price of iron, in consequence of the additional freight the English 
were obliged to pay, because they could not get deals as usual to load their ships; this operated 
to the prejudice of the Russians, and diminished the exportation of iron, besides depriving 
the government of an annual revenue, from wood, of considerable amount, and <lhe proprie¬ 
tors of the forest of a permanent resource. 

“In 1740 deals sold, at Sfc. Petersburg, by the hundred, for 7 roubles, and in 1790 
they cost from 16 to 18 roubles; and just before the prohibition took place, they 
were selling from to 3-1- roubles per dozen, reduced to standard measure, that is, 
12 feet long, 11 inches broad, and 1-J iuch thick (let the length, breadth, and thickness, be 
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what it might); but the effect of that prohibition immediately put a stop to the saw mills 
working, ,the cutting of timber in the country, and the bringing of any supplies of wood 
down tne rivers; the consequence was, that, for ordinary purposes, at St. Petersburg, the 
price rose to 8, 9, nay even 10 roubles per dozen, and scarcely any could be got even at that 
price, as no person chose to bring supplies down, owing to the export trade being stopped, 
and the sale uncertain. This produced a fresh regulation ; perhaps partly through the in¬ 
fluence of the iron proprietors, who maintained that if the English must have deals, they 
ought to be proportioned to the quantity of iron they took, which was therefore regulated, 
at 284 standard dozen of white wood deals foi every 100 tons of iron exported. By an 
ukase, in the spring of 1804, half that quantity of red wood was allowed in addition to the 
white wood, for the same quantity of iron ; but this privilege of exporting red wood deals 
was only granted to a few people, and therefore the proportion was perhaps exceeded; and 
those who exported iron only did not themselves es;ercise tne privilege of exporting the deals, 
hut sold it to others interested in that trade. 

“ The cause of the prohibition of wood, originated with the proprietors of mines, 
who represented that, from the great quantity exported, they could not work their foundries; 
notwithstanding the priee of iron had risen, on account of the high priee of wood. Air 
though this was in Siberia, from whence no supplies of timber can come to any shipping 
ports; and the evil complained of by the proprietors of the mines, arose from their not tak¬ 
ing measures, in due time, to preserve a constant supply. Nor is it attended, to more vow 
than formerly ; young trees being very frequently cut down for making roads, laid horizon¬ 
tally, and covered with sand. The prohibition to the export of wood bad, in effect, no salu¬ 
tary end. The manufacturing of pitch, tar, and potashes, was still carried on ; and the 
young linden is yet sacrificed for making mats, and even shoes, for the poor peasantry. 
Whole balks are used horizontally, in building the peasants’ houses, and for many purposes ; 
and entire districts are in devastation, by cutting down every thing indiscriminately; po 
that every year, as the distance becomes farther and farther, they have to obtain 4applies 
from a more remote quarter. 

“ The indiscriminate destruction of wood may easily be conceived in the neighbourhood 
of the mines, from the situation many furnaces are in, by being obliged occasionally to sus¬ 
pend their works. In the government of Perm alone, it is supposed that betwixt 300,000 
and 400,000 tons of charcoal is consumed, to smelt and work iron and copper; what an 
immense quantity of timber must be cut to produce so great a quantity of charcoal; parti¬ 
cularly where there is no management or care in the forests, and where all is cut down as it 
comes, without a consideration to the future!” 

From the various accounts which we have received, the destruction of the 
forests appears to be still in full progress, and thp fact is well known, that timber 
and masts are now brought from the interior, in many cases more than twice the 
distances that both were when Mr. Oddy wrote. For the exports of timber, 
deals, masts, spars, balks, battens, and staves, from Russia. (See tabular state¬ 
ments under the heads of St. Petersburg, Riga, Archangel, Onega, and also tables 
of trade between the United Kingdom and Russia.) 

“ Beet-root Sugar. —According to the ‘ Journal de St. Petersbourg,’ the number.of the 
beet-root refineries in Russia at the beginning of the current year was 174, of which 29 
were in the government of Toula. And in the ‘ Gazette of Commerce,’ ‘published at the 
department of foreign trade, the total produce is rated at 125,000 poods, or about 2009 
tons English. .The average annual import of colonial sugar during the years 1837, ’38, and 
’39, is stated in the same official paper at 1,675,806 poods, or about 26,932 tons. 

“ Tob&cco. —Tobacco is extensively cultivated; chiefly in the southern provinces, and 
particularly in the Ukraine. 

“ The leaves of * Sarepta,’ a Moravian colony on the Larpa, near its confluence with 
the Wolga, and those of the Ukraine, are esteemed the best. • 

“ There are no returns of the quantity raised, but the following official statement will 
show the quantity manufactured, imported, and exported, in 1839 . 
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In 1839 the quantity of tobacco manufactured 
was— 

in Russia, including the remains of 

Poods. Cwt. 

Pipe tobacco. 

3,800,000 

Snuff .- . . . . . 

2,200,000 

Cigars ...... 

62,500,000 

Rolls ....... 

800 

Total • . 

68,500,800=550,453 

Imported . . . . . . 

84412= 27,036 

Exported ...... 

50,647= 16,280 


“ Hemp .—It does not appear that any sensible increase has taken place in the culture 
of hemp. 

“ Tne following is a table of the average annual exportation from Russia, at different 
periods, from 1758—1837 : 

Years. Poods. 

1758—62 2,010,933 

1763—77 2,159,737 

, 1800—14 2,945,328 

* 1814—24 2,656,919 

1828—32 2,341,128 

1833—37 2,874,189 


“ The surplus produce of the province of Vologda and the surrounding country is ex¬ 
ported from Archangel. 

“ The best quality is produced in the governments that supply the port of Riga ; viz., 
Vitepsk, Smolensk, Mohileff, and Tchernigoff. 

“ The greatest quantity is raised in the governments of Koursk, Orel, Kalanza, and 
part of Tchernigoff; and the exportation takes place through St. Petersburg, Narva, &c. 

“ The subjoined ’Statement will show that the exportation from St. Petersburg has de¬ 
creased since 1798. 

Exports. Poods. 

Ten years before the war with England, 1798—1807 . . . 2,094,143 

First ten years after the peace, 1813—1822 . . . . . 1,848,051 

Second ten years after the peace, 1823—1832 .... 1,761,911 

Ten years ending with 1840 ........ 1,961,750 

Exported in 1841 .... 1,446,410 

For the exports of flax, oil, seeds, and tallows, see the tables of exports. 
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RUSSIA, 


Numbee and Tonnage of Vessels that entered Inwards and cleared Outwards in the Trade 
between the United Kingdom and Russia (including their repeated Voyages), and 
separating British from Foreign Vessels, in each Year from 1831 to 1840. 


RUSSIA. 


6fi 

p4 

INWARDS. 

OUTWARDS. 

•« 

M 

f" 

British. 

| Foreign. 

TOTAL. 

1 

British. 

Foreign. 

TOTAL. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ship*. 

Tons. 

Ship*. 

Tana. 

.Ship,. 

Ton,, 





1820 

1255 

209,801, 

80 

19,269 

• • •• 

.... 

626 

1 if ,849 

63 

14,995 

9,792 



1821 

870 

148,417 

45 

11,118 

.... 

.... 

*478 

85,947 

42 



1822 

1208 

219,919 


16,363 

.... 


584 

112,206 

•'4 




1823 

1195 

222,377 

85 

*21,352 


.... 

590 

119,456 

40 



1824 

1293 

239,185 

146 

EEl 

.... 


799 

160,636 

84 

■luTrl 



1825 

1770. 

344,155 

140 

34,536 

.... 


987 

199,687 

88 

■ In h 1 ! 



182G 

1178 

288,971 

88 

23,554 



787 

158,092 


■ fVlrvl 



182? 

1905 

369.486 

110 

29,267 



1230 

245,485 

■9 

25,542 



1828 

1425 

271,033 

90 

24,281 

_ , 


951 

183,400 

Sfl 

18,869 



J829 

1829 

348,065 

85 

25,038 


.... 

1451 

280,806 

SSI 

25,659 



1830 

1601 

321,426 

90 

26,905 



J 231 

240,638 

88 

22,858 



1831 

2065 

394,850 

132 

33,867 

2197 

425,717 

1605 

316,301 

129 

32,827 

1734 

349,188 

1832 

1419 

277,527 

117 

32,132 

1536 

309,659 

1003 

202,610 

Oft 

24,978 

1093 

227,58« 

1833 

1382 

262,569 

152 

42,559 

1534 

305,128 

1140 

221,666 

105 

31,570 

■ 

253,236 

1834 

1519 

297,013 

228 

59,166 

1747 

356,179 

1082 

217,375 

132 

38,826 

■ izm 

2*i,201 

1835 

1279 

252,920 

257 

61,006 

1536 

313,926 

992 

198,584 

196 

53,698 

K 19 

252,282 

1836 

1G11 

322,133 

274 

65,735 

1NH5 

387,868 

1244 

253,266 

273 

67,625 

1517 

320,891 

1837 

1531 

317,618 

279 

67,947 

1810 

38!1,565 

1223 

255,648 

227 

56,576 

1450 

312,224 

1838 

1G81 

346,829 

293 

70,684 

1974 

417,513 

1305 

273,641 

207 

53,964 

1512 

327,605 

1839 

2036 

423,791 

257 

67,857 

2293 

491,648 

1495 

315,360 

284 

66,294 

1779 

381,654 

1840 

1629 

340,567 

296 

79,152 

1925 

419,719 

1079 

225,581 

213 

58,861 

1292 

284,442 

1841 









1842 
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See for a comparative view of the shipping engaged between the United Kingdom and 
Russia, Table hereafter; showing the shipping engaged in the Trade between the United 
Kingdom and all countries. « 


Statement of the Total Value of Merchandize imported into and exported 
from Russia by Subjects of Great Britain, resident in Russia for purposes of 
Trade, during each Year from 1826 to 1835. 


YEARS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

TOTAL. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1826. 

2,649,228 

1,983,950 

4,633,178 

1827. 

2,881,675 

3,896,703 

6,778,378 

1828. 

2,151,910 

2,810,245 

4,962,155 

1829. 

3,0 lti,009 

3,669,933 

6,685,942 

1830. 

2,747,248 

3,372,023 

6,119,271 

Average 1826 to 1830 . 

2,689,214 

3,146,571 

5,835,785 

1831. 

3,058,539 

4,158,457 

7,216,996 

1832. 

2,76^139 

3,508,737 

6,276,926,, 

1833. 

2,882,159 

3,762,395 

6,644,654 

1834. 

2,323,154 

3,578,293 

5,901,447 

1835. 

a 

2,942,585 

3,062,821 

6,005,406 

Average 1831 to 1835 . 

2,794,915 

3,614,150 

6,409,065 
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Declared Value of British and Irish Produce and Manufactures exported from the United 
Kingdom to Russia and all other Countries, in each Year from 1831 to 1840. 


COUNTRIES. mi 1832 1833 1834 1835 1836 1837 1838 1836 1840 


















































































TEUS9IA. 


fjfed*iurit» Yaffil flf British and Irish Produce X»d Manufactures exported from the 
United BSngdom'to RiiSsis; in <Sach Year from'i831 to 1835 inclusive. 


‘ «31 1839 1833 

_ .. . ..—... i —. .. . . 

. . Do- „ «*. _ 

• Qimb- Qu«n. -j'rL, Qu»n- 

v «*»■ yXZ 



SlgSarntldH.... do 
Total declared ra/ue. at 


1^881,009 


1 , 789,778 
(acMtimcd) 














































TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND .RUSSIA. 


Decua.bkd Value of British and ^jrish Produce and 'Manufactures exported. 
United Kingdom to Russia, in each Tear from 18.36 to 1840 inclusive. 


front *fte 



VOL, If, 
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RUSSIA 


Foreign and Colonial Merchandize imported into the United Kingdom from Russia. 


ARTICLES. 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 | 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

—f -- 

1840 

Ashes, pet ami pearl 

1 ...owe 

.39,399 

8,314 

HI 

7,223 

4,241 

8,607 

5,873 

1,940 

37 

1,022 

Bark, lor tanning ... 

..... do. 


2 


.... 


.... 

| • . .. 

1,200 



Bristles. 

.... lbs. 

1,867,096 

1,344,205 

1,371,295 

1,625,992 

1,188,261 

1,521,264 

1,286,356 

1,924,814 

1,972,148 

1,476,761 

Butter. 

... cwt 

25 

2 

T _ 

1 

.... 

130 

1,275 



223 

Cinnamon .. 

.... do 



76 








Coffee. 

.... lbs. 




34 

1 22 


.... 



66 

Copper, unwrought. 

,... cwt. 



ioi 

101 

181 

1 


Wm 




.... qrs. 

464,904 

91,290 

18,656 

.... 

.... 

1,036 

11,244 

41,339 

371,693 

268,263 


_do. 

42,568 

8,820 

1,579 

1,270 



24 

338 

18,338 

4,657 


.... do. 

371,710 

17,696 

18,047 

13,017 

12,370 

1,731 

151,206 

10,229 

316,823 

167,248 


.... do. 

53,911 

4,627 

3,363 


.... 

999 

2,105 

.... 

14,030 


— ■ t peaw and beans 

.... do. 

G.418 

1,304 

146 

197 

. 8? 

I 1 

3,121 

1,126 

3,104 

270 

——wheat flour .... 

... cwt. 

1,587 

51 

183 

1 


2 

1 

242 

3,946 

63 

Cortex Feruvianus . 

.... lbs. 


k 1,708 

.... 

749 

749 


• 




Cotton manufactures 

. £ 



7 

7 

2 

6 

.... 

.... 

3 

2 

Elephants’ teeth .... 

... cwt. 



1 








Figs. 

... do. 





.... 

1 

1 

.... 

1 

1 

Flax and tow. 

.... do. 

623,256 

667,868 

776,855 

562,815 

438,483 

1,037,021 

682,025 

1,089,559 

705,708 

870,401 

Furs, bear. 

numb r 

124 

1 

2 

4 

1 

.... 

1 

271 

.... 

16 

-titch. 

.... do. 



3 

2,190 






f 

-marten... 

.... do. 




700 

.... 

.... 

500 




-musquash. 

.... do. 



.... 


.... 

.... 

3 


.... 

2,965 

Gum arabtc. 

.. cwts 

23 

.... 

321 

12 







Hemp, undressed .. 

.... do. 

50G.803 

492,354 

469,959 

583.840 

610,518 

556,458 

591,675 

581,000 

7f 1,012 

598,840 

Hides, untanued .... 

.... do. 

10,262 

8,771 

5,027 

37,129 

27,695 

11,414 

3,066 

6,345 

9.181 

,*<,<41 

Indigo.. 

.... lb*. 


908 


4,407 







Iron, in bars. 

... tons 

5,328 

6,637 

4.870 

2,676 

5,435 

7,526 

7,101 

6,466 

3,357 

3,04* 

Leather gloves. 

.. pairs 


3G 









Lemons and oranges. 












package* 


.... 

2 

1 

.... 




5 


Linens. 

.. eils 

185,640 

429,690 

352,027 

537,526 

522,331 

690,808 

343,774 

496,952 

291,418 

284,160 

- ..... .. 

. pieces 

1,749 

.... 

.... 

862 

1,205 

1,726 

2,155 

5,002 

13,948 

8,00# 

.. 

»q- yd"- 

15,945 

11,600 


.... 

10,532 

366 

.... 

2,246 

3,380 

1 

- value. 

. £ 

2,002 

823 

124 

880 

814 

776 

242 

151 

49 

*8 ' 

Molasses. 

... cwt. 


.... 

.... 





.... 

2 


Oil, castor. 

.... lbs. 

.... 

.... 

.... 

913 







——- olive. 

.. galls. 


.... 

.... 

24 


8 

.... 


18 


Opium. 


.... 

.... 


78 

.... 

650 

129 




Raisins.. 

.... cwt. 

.... 




1 


1 

.... 

.... 

1 

Rhubarb... 

.... lbs. 

6,901 

4,273 

6,634 

9,018 

10,627 

9,572 

5,545 

.... 

58,051 

7,650 

Safflower. 

.. ..cwt. 

79 

.... 

.... 

T - - T 


37 





Sago . 

• • • do. 




.... 


1 





8«rsaparilla. 


... - 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

403 


Seeds, clover. 

.. ..cwr. 

.... 

.... 


.... 

J 





21 

— flaxseed.. 

.bushel* 

2,210,702 

1,612,736 

1,558,741 

1,519,832 

1,534,073 

2,109,530 

2,432,654 

2,586,523 

3,367,456 

2,567,316 

•-rape. 

.... do. 


.... 

197 

828 



4,204 

18,469 

55,871 

32,592 

--tares. 

. ..do. 

.... 


.... 

.... 





200 


Senna.. 

.. .. lbs. 

.... 

1,761 

.... 

.... 



IV . 

2,519 

r ~ ■ r 

4,806 

Sumach. 

.. ..cwt. 

.... 

.... 


.... 


t . 


_ 

3 


Skins, calf and kip. 

un- 











tanned. 

-cwt. 

27,591 

32,497 

29,342 

55,526 

29,758 

27,005 

8,147 

17,478 

19,694 

32,289 

—— goat and deer, ditto No.; 

.... | 

363 

348 


6 

4 


500 

110 


-seal, ditto. 

... do. | 


.... 



1,030 

* 2,035 

2,605 


923 


Tallow .■ 


999,309 

1,163,049 

1,070,511 

1,336,514 

983,433 

1,127,283 

1,276,824 

1,038,702 

1,215,161 

1,115,041 

Tar. 


7,779 

7,909 

7,980 

11,141 

9,221 

8,024 

9,511 

12,981 

10,418 

12,233 

Te. . 

... . lbs | 


.... 


6 

5 

8 

9 

16 , 

27 

9 

Timber, battens and bat- 











ten ends.gt 

. bunds. 1 

2,766 

2,*484 

1,699 

3,609 

3,906 

4,654 

5,089 

5,330! 

4,661 

3,522 

deals and deal ends do. i 

14,075 

12,722 

10,815 

18,257 


17,113 

16,636 

17,505 

15,848 

12,926 

■ — latbwood. 

fathoms 1 

2.170, 

2,712! 

2,021' 

2,609: 

14,884 

3,171 

3,043 

2,778 

2,582 

2,581 

—— masts, &c. under 12 

i 

j 









ins. in diameter. 

number 

2,020 

934 

1,279 

1,696 

2,537 

1,798 

2,G91 

2,697 

3,404 

4,025 

-ditt '.ditto, 12 ms. in 











diameter and 

up- 











wards .. 

. ..loads 

731 

252 

259 

278 

1,658 

492 

858 

749 

1,252 

1,063 

-oak plank, 2 

ins. 











thicker upwards... do. | 

72 

7 

4 

10 

440 

. 8 

16 

8 

10 

417 

—— staves .gt 

. hunds. 

.... 

9 

8 

• 72 

4 

552 

1,1311 

66ft 

457 

420 

fir, oak, &c. 8 

ins. 











square or upwards.loads 

6,486, 

4,803 

8,832, 

6,190 

289 

10,571 

7,251 

8,671 

14,317 

12.017 

-wainscot logs, 6 ins. 











Square or upward*,, do. 

1,846 

2,1311 

2,322| 

2 , 643 ! 

9,528 

3,406 

4,747' 

4,591 

1,370 

1,845 

Wax, bees’. 

....cwt. 

337 

671 

962! 

410 

2,693 

69 


221 

115 

45 

W.wl, .beep's... v - 


263,920 

855,680 

1,380,823 

3,107,951 

4,024,740 

5.414,913 

6,114,945 

3,769,102 

7,966^94 

<617,998 

Wine of all aorta:.. 

...galls. 

98 

109 

472 

175 

74 

207 

125 

237 

281 

*97 

Yarn, linen, raw .. 

....cwt. 

5,805 

3,746 

j 3,050 

4,657 

4,376 

3,200 

*£64 

1,788 

2,157 

981 


T 
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Foreign and Colonial Merchandize exported from the United Kingdom to Russia. 


sartici.es. 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

Aihea, pot and pearl.. 

,cwt. 


.... 

,,,, 

» . *. 


.... 

29 




Caasialignea. 

..lb*. 

12,684 

44,598 

33,627 

5,384 

9,648 

12,549 

14,253 

6,818 

10,968 

12,727 

Cinnamon... 

. do. 

348 

255 

173 

92 

40 

70 


184 

91 


Cloves . 

. do. 

3,858 

2,064 

6,445 

224 

7,938 

581 



3.374 


Cochineal. 

. do. 

95,383 

35,796 

46 017 

75,671 

112.854 

171.465 

158 944 

93 336 

134385 

114,827 

Cocoa. 

. do. 

11,751 

30,75 

20 982 

4,482 

26 058 

5,577 

16,837 

2,763 

58.696 

22,673 

Coffee .. 

. do. 

2,066,283 

1,450,446 

274,7o9 

960,451 

1,347,254 

307,5811 

406,024 

669,305 

183,978 

500,140 

Cortex Peruvianu* ... 

. do. 

5,811 

10,107 

?04 

384 

12,530 

6,313 

.... 

22,842 

3 800 


Logwood. 

.ton* 

634 

2,337 

2,657 

2,356 

1,279 

730 

710 

809 

2,679 

3,074 

Fora, bearskins ....number 

300 

668 

567 

189 

331 






-musquash and other 








214 

100 

105 

ditto. 

. do. 

2,395 

8,161 

Ham 

.... 


.... 

52,730 

51,388 

2.965 

19,960 

Ginger. 

.cwt. 

n 

,1 311 

186 

368 

225 

481 

802 

529 

569 

302 

Gum arabio. 

. do. 

121 

4 2 


217 

726 

3<>:i 

211 

58 

340 

. 218 

-Iftcdve. 

lbs. 

.... 

.... 


2 ,i' 10 

7,177 

24.233 

1,872 

784 

240 

404 

-shellac.. 

. do. 

55,200 

145.493 

95.318 

1,798 

35,017 

81 095 

55,053 

157,596 

171,099 

148,* 99 

Indigo. 

. do. 

841,877 

1,051,700 

819,885 

817,326 

870,963 

856,322 

963,632 

1 271.278 

1,083,200 

998,840 

Lead, pig. 

. tons 

1KI7 

499 

^H77T 

413 

48 

143 

232 

911 

678 

171 

Mace. 

. lb». 

150 

596 



405 

101 

«... 

101 

.... 

9,554 

Nutmegs... 

. do. 

5,166 

6,023 

363 

.... 

301 

440 

251 

112 

458 

2,011 

Opium. 

. do. 

1,282 

735 


180 

820 

516 

836 

4,457 

3,499 

1,741 

Pepper . 

- do. 

290,913 

389,993 

343.497 

040.962 

380,652 

293 367 

309,142 

257 3 4 

806 978 

7p'4,788 

Pimento. 

. do. 

42,899 

80,863 


40,1 4 

66,102 

110,493 

83,471 

86,343 

82,024 

90,971 

Quicksilver. 

. do. 

17,438 

39,389 

25,259 

46,732 

53,62 

54,485 


94.724 

70,602 

01,312 

Rice. 

.cwt. 

165 

6 

591 

665 

1,723 

J,65S 

1,428 

2,368 

3,709 

12,119 

Silk, foreign,thrown. 

. .lbs. 

13,715 

16,4 M2 

.... 

10,852 

3,486 

1,003 

3,275 

2,098 

148 

1,177 

Silk. India. 

pieces 

225 

375 

303 

204 

692 

1,253 

1,161 

1,193 

2,391 

1,703 

Spirits, rum.proof galls. 

55,505 

65,3iM 

00,801 

53.363 

44,020 

71,503 

73,5G.f 

00,295 

43,440 

58,014 

—— braody. 

. do. 

8,320 

8,033 

5,258 

5,788 

4,082 

5,541 

6,817 

3,357 

3,592 

4,631 

- Giueva . 

. do. 

887 

122 

108 

7 


32 

42 

115 

202 

109 

Sugar, unrefined ..... 

.cwts. 

52,420 

54,961 

78,080 

22,749 

38,666 

30,917 

87,427 

46,534 

94,314 

39,981 

Tea. 

..lb-. 

1,312 

2,536 



6,508 

13,481 

5,375 

15,626 

28,703 

27,574 

Tin. 

• cwts. 

3,S75 

4,676 

5,014 

5,664 

5,738 

3,464 

4,900 

7,326 

5,776 

840 

Tobacco, untuanufdc- 












tsred . 

..lbs. 

36,611 

83,127 

5,123 

31,733 





703 

5,100 

——.foreign, manufac- 











tured and snuffs... 

. do. 

384 

288 

908 

1,110 

350 



200 

1,938 

TS« 

Wine of all *orts. 

.galls. 

45,714 

64,074 

19,104 

49,037 

41,811 

23,680 

69,727 

80,633 

85,044 

68,476 

Wool, cotton. 

..lbs. 

1,274,815.2,11'*,440 

1,253,630 

2,687,511 4,972,539 

3,330,565 

5,079,681 

6,724,591 

7,532,951 

5,760,991 

•-sheep's. 

. do. 


2,596 


5.G00 

178 

• •• 

.... 

•v 

14 



* 

The total declared value of the produce and manufactures, in 1838, which 
we take as a fair average year, exported from the United Kingdom 
to all Russia, amounted only to ....... 

Or about half the value exported from the United Kingdom to Holland 
alone ; and about one-fourth of the exports from the United Kingdom 
to Germany. Of the above amount, cotton-twist, for the Russian 
manufactures, amounted in value to ...... 

Leaving a balance only for.other produce and manufactures of . . 


£ 

1,663,342 

1,236,584 

426,758 


Viz.; woollen manufactures . 
Linen ditto 
Wove cottons, &c. 
Ironmongery, &c. . 
All other articles 


94,4191 

65 ,^ [ 211 > 38 * 

51,000) 

. 215,374 


426,758 

The total value of exports from Russia, during the year 1837, amounted 

to 75,767,188 silver roubles = £11,996,471/., of which to England . 6,977,396 
And to all other Countries.5,019,075 


Total . . 11,996,471 

So that of 7-12ths of all the exports of Russia were to the United Kingdom. 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF RUSSIA AND SWEDEN. 

Special Tariff df Duties on Merchandizes exported from Finland to Sweden. 


ARTICLES. 


Ground bark .ton 

Unground ditto .<lo. 

Boats, of the value of 100 r. d.specie 

Berrios . do. 

Baton .lispund| 

Fish, fresh (exempt of duty) 

-salted, salmon.ton 

-•tetrommiiigs, and other sorts ... do. 

Feathers, for beds.Jispund] 

Fork, salted or smoked.do. 

Glass, window-panes, bottles, flasks, 

pots, wine-glasses, goblets, for the| 

value of 100 r. d.specie 

Soot .do. 

Straw .skepp. 

Hops. .do. 

Iran, nails, and ironplates, for tire value 

of lot) r. d.specie 

Copper, not forged.skepp. 

Horses .bead 

Feasts, horned beasts, large and small, do. 

Other sorts of beasts. do. 

Cumin .ton! 

Meat, salted.do. 

Oil, of birch-tree (kamma).pot 

-of peas.ton 

Cheese .lispund! 

Potash, calcined.do. 

Ships, large or small, constructed in Fin-! 


Silver. 


sell. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 20 

0 24 

o: 8 
0,10 
01 


10 ! 0 
0 
1 

1 36 


0 24 
0 32 
2 0 
0 32 
0 16 
0 10 
040 


°i 

°j 

13 


ARTICLES. 


Fat, of sea-calves.barrel 

(Am). 


Silver. 


the peasants, for lit!, value 


Tongues, of oxen, of sheep, of rein¬ 
deer .t< 

0! Wood, for burning, until it shall be 
Oj otherwise ordered, and in ohse 
Oj the stipulation of the Art. XV. of the 1 
Oj Commercial Convention. 

\Jlirchms>d (faitm).rofiel 

0 Pine and fir wood. do. 


Ol 100 r 
o 1 j, JS'-S 


d.. 


.sivcie 

Pocket-handkerchiefs . dozen 

Cloth, of oakum, not dyed-yard 

--dyed.do. 

-not dyed.do. 

-dyed.do. 

Sailcloth . do. 

Bare,* of wool. do. 

o Jiggs . dozen 


£ 5 -3 

BflSl 

4!^ rile 

0/S 3.5 £ 

o “ 


r. 

sch. 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

c 

0 

7 

0 

0 

3 

0 

I 

24 

I 

6 

E 

S' 

R] 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

‘0 

0 

O' 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 


The custom-house duties in the present tariff, will lie paid in riksdalers of Swedish 
specie, or by equivalent in bank-notes of Sweden, according to the course fixed at the be¬ 
ginning of each year. 


Special Tariff of Duties on Articles imported from Sweden and Norway into Fiuland, 


ARTICLES. 


Silver. 


Alum .ton 

Pulleys, in wood.10 pieces 

Brushes, of all sorts, for the value ofj 

100 roubles silver. 

Cloth, of cotton, printed and not print 
ed, of Swedish fabrication, for the 

value of 100 roubles silver . 

Wood, oak, not carved, for the value of| 

100 roubles silver. 

Fish, cod, herrings, cabilian, salted 

ton (trad) 

lobsters, oysters...barrel 

Salman, smoked .piece 

Fruits, of the garlen, strawberries, po¬ 

tatoes, pears, plums, and cherries, of 

every kind .J of a ton (fjerding) 

Grains, hayseeds (exempt from duty). 

Colours, red, sulphured.skeppund 

White chalk . do. 


rbls. 

0 

0 


cop. 

30 

10 

f 

0 


0 

25 

17 

50 

10 


0 10 


50 

25 


ARTICLE S. 


Sarrette . skeppund. 

Glass, chandeliers and lamps, for the 

value of 100 roubles silver . 

Geese, smoked .piece 

Small shot . skeppundj 

Gloves of Canepin, for the value of 100 

roubles silver. 

Hats, of wood, of roots, and of wool, for 

the value of 100 roubles silver. 

Deer-horns, grated .lispund 

Iron and steel, iron in bars, for the value 

of 100 roubles silver. 

Tin-lined, anchors, grapnels, cannons, 
plates, nails, iron for bolts, bent iron,| 
iron works, for the value of 100 rou¬ 
bles silver.. 

Iron, blackened, of all kinds, of SwediBh| 
fabrication, for the value of 100 rou¬ 

bles silver... 


Silver. 


rbls. cop. 
0 15 


1 


0 

10 

25 


0 SO 

2 0 
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ARTICLES. 


ARTICLES. 


• rbls. cop. 

Flesh-pots, ovens, and works in cast 
iron, of all kinds, for the value of 100 
roubles silver.. 2 0 

Steel, for the value of 100 roubles silver 0 50 

Squares, for ovens, varnished or not, for 
the value of 100 roubles silver.. 2 0 

Pins, for the value of 100 roubles silver 2 * 0 

Vases of earth and stone, of all kinds,] 
for the value of 100 roubles silver ... 

Canes of wood, for the value of 100S 

. roubles silver.y. 

Copper, not worked or forged, for th 

value of 100 roubles silver 5 0 

Sealing-wax, fine.lispund 0 25 

-for impressions . do. 0 1.3 

Playthings, in wood, for the value of looj 
roubles silver.. 

Bronze, ordinary and fonte, such as) 
flesh pots, pounding-mortars, candle¬ 
sticks, little ovens, and clocks, of nil 
sorts, forsthe value of 100 roubles 

silver . 5 0 

Malt .ton 0 10 

Brass, not worked, in plates ...lispund| 0 25 

Brassu'ire. . do. 0 25 

Flour of Barley . do. 0 5 

Morils . do. 0 10 

, Fruit :t>f the Eglantine, dried . do. 0 10 

Chepte . do. 0 8 

Letter-paper .ream (vis), 0 25 

-of the kind called skrifpapper do. O 15 

- „ conceptpapper do. 0 10 

.arduspapper do. 0 8 

Blotting-paper ..5 reams 0 10 

Printing-paper . do. 0 10 

Packing-paper . do. 0 8 

Paper of the kind called presspap- 

per .lispund 0 8 

Cardboard . do. 0 8 

Tobacco-pipes of earth, for the. value of] 

100 roubles silver.! 2 


Earthenware, of Swedish fabrication 
for the value of 100 roubles silver... 

Pens . v .„. 20 packets 

Powder, for powdering.lispund 

Sirup, of Swedish fabrication, of the 

value of 100 roubles silver . 

Sugar, in loaves, of Swedish fabrication, 
for the value of 1O0 roubles silver ... 
Stones, from Oeland, for the value of 
100 roubles silver 

Wooden staves, of oak and beech, and 
bottoms of barrels, of the same wood, 
for the value of 100 roubles silver ... 

Starch, while.lispund 

Soap, liquid, black .j ton 

Tobacco, in leaves.lispund 

'-for smoking. do. 

- in jiowder. do. 

Tiles, not varnished.1000] 

Oil, whale, and other resembling, fori 

the value of 100 roubles silver. 

iIder-trecs, broken .dozen 

Oilcloth, for the value of 100 roubles 

silver . 

Vitriol, green.skeppund 

Pigeon peas .toil 

Tissues of linen elotlis.yard 

Nightcaps .dozen 

- of silk, of Swedish fabrication, a| 

sort jxirniitted, the half of the duties 
generally fixed. 

—— of a sort prohibited by tiic general, 
larill^ for the value of 100 roubles 
silver 

- of wool, such as cloths, flannel, 

and stuff - , of clear wool, for the value 

of 1 oo roubles silver. 

Vinegar, for the value of 100 roubles) 

silver . 

Double beer and porter, of Swedish fa¬ 
brication, for the value of 100 rouble 
silver . 


rbls. cop. 


5 0 

0 10 
0 10 
0 5 

0 50 

0 G5 


3 0 

0 12 


The custom-house duties in ithe present tariff will be paid in roubles, or by the equiva¬ 
lent in paper money of the Bank of Russia, according to the run fixed at the beginning of 
each year. 

» 

List of Commercial Articles which can be impprled fro n Finland to Sweden, without a 

Certificate of Origin. 

Bark of all kinds. Salmon. 

Peas. Vaccininm vitis ida-a. 

Oil of Peas. Hags, for the manufacture of paper. 

Bread. , Bark of birch-tree. 

Boats. 9 Cheese. 

Fish, of all kinds, (alive). Game (fowl). 

Spokes and felloes, for wheels. Butter. 

Chickens and Pullets. Boots and shoes (of a kind of work called becksom). 

Hops. Strumming. 

Nuts. Pitch. 

Hay. 

Materials in wood, of all kinds. 

Straw. Vases in wood. 

Besin. Bure* of wool, brought to be dyed. 

Cumin. Burning Wood. 

Beasts, of all kinds. 

* A very coarse cloth, of a darkish colour. 
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RUSSIA. 


List of Articles which can be imported, from Sweden and Norway to Finland, 

without Certificates of Origin. 


Alum, white. 

Buoys of wood. 

Filings, of copper, brass, wood. 

Bark of oak-tree. . 

Steelyards, Swedish, stamped. 

Bed lives. 

Fresh flowers, green trees. 

Shingles of beech. 

Pulleys for the use of ships. 

Bread of wheat or of rye. 

Compasses. 

Beer-casks, of oak or beech. 

Flints, common. 

Amadou. 

Fruit and vegetables: Plums, potatoes, dried and 
fresh, cherries, epines vinettes et sue <iicelle, rubus 
chamamorus, mulberries and rob of mulberries, 
rubus articus and the sirup of this berry, pears, 
cucumbers, horseradish, asparagus, beans, cab¬ 
bages, white, and cauliflowers, nuts, and nut-trees. 

Garden seeds, of herbs and flowers. 

Lobsters. 

Iron in bars, iron for holts, iron bent, nails, 
cannons, forged plates, anchors, grapnels, spades, 
shovels, iron wire, coarse work in blackened | 
iron, cast work, sueli as plates (iron), anvils, | 
fieshpots, stoves, grinding mortars, clocks, Ac., 
coming from Sweden. Casting iron, and iron 
ore, imported from Sweden to Finland by the 


proprietors of the Finland forges, for the ue of 
these forges. 

Cards, stamped, of every kind. 

Copper, worked and not worked. 

Salmon, smoked or salted. 

Tobacco-pipes of clay. 

Brass, worked and not worked. 

BroAte, common and cast, clocks, cannons, flesh- 
pots, grinding mortars, &c. 

Flour, of wheat and rye. 

Tiles and bricks. 

Oysters. f, 

Ploughj, and irons for ploughs. 

Silver, worked and stamped, of Sweden. 

Sieves, for sifting corn or earth. 

Hones, stones for floors and stairs, millstones, 
squares, tombstones, fleshpots, grinding mor¬ 
tars, stones from Oeland and Gottlande. 

Steel, not worked. 

Starch, white. 

Sulphur. 

Materials in wood, in blocks, or not worked, for fur-' 
niture, of lieeeh, of oak, of alder, of birch/ of 
aspen, of juniper, of elm, of ash. 

Alder, split, with Swedish stamp. 

Staves and bottoms of casks of oak and beech. 

Pigeon peas and others. 

Vitriol. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

RUSSIAN MINES AND MINERALS. 

The Ural mountains and Siberia are the principal regions of Russian minera¬ 
logy. Old Russia and Poland have also mines of iron, coal, &c. As far back as 
1596, the Tzar Ivan Vasselievitsch granted an English company the privilege of 
mining and smelting iron ore near Moscow, on condition of paying the Tzar one 
farthing per pound, and of teaching the Russians the art of making iron. The 
Siberian iron mines were first worked in 1703, and in 1726 about 25,000 tons of 
bar iron were made in the government of Perm. The absurd policy of Sweden 
in keeping up the price of iron, and the backward state of the English iron 
mines at that period enabled the Demidoffs, Wororvsows, Tverdechoffs, Sho- 
jonvros, and other great proprietors, to realize large fortunes from their iron 
mines, before the close of the last century. 

The Uralian, Altaic, and Nertschinskew mountains yield iron, copper, silver, 
&c. In the year 1779> there were 100 smelting furnaces in the Uralian moun¬ 
tains, 34 of which were for copper, the remainder for iron. About 80,000 tons of 
iron were produced annually in the years 1790 to 1794. During the latter year, 
the proprietors complained of great distress, and received aid from government. 
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Copper abounds most plentifully in the governments of Olonetz, and in the 
Ural and Altaic chains above 60,000 tons are annually stated to be extracted 
froth these mines. 

The lead-mines of Kholivan and Nertschink yield about 12,000 tons an¬ 
nually. ’ 

The salt-mines of Hetsk, in Orenburg, yield nearly 5000 tons annually, and 
these and the salt springs of TauShda, and the salt /imam, or lagoons, of the 
Black Sea, yield annually above 250,000 tons of salt. S'alt is, however, imported 
into the Russian Baltic ports from England, and into Poland and the Ukraine 
from the Austrian salt-mines of Wielicska. 

Mr. Oddy states that “ the exportation of iron from Rassia after the year 1784, but 
particularly since 1794, has been upon the decline; for the last year, the export to Great 
Britain was not a third part of any of the previous three years. In the year 1784 the 
whole export from Archangel and the Baltic was about 50,000 tons, of which Great Britain 
alone took above 40,000 ; and in the year 1781, she imported 50,000 tons from St. Peters¬ 
burg alone ; whilst the whole exportation from thence for the last four years, was, on the 
avtjpige, ohly about 40,000 tons, of which Great Britain has taken 30,000, and in 1804, 
only 5848 tons. 

“ Gold has been found in considerable quantities in Russia. The first mine of this va¬ 
luable metal was discovered in the mountains of Olonetz in 1739, and one for silver in 1704. 
Many other discoveries have been made of gold and silver mines which are worked; but 
the most considerable is that of Kholivan, which had been worked by DcinidofiF, the rich 
Russian iron-master, from its discovery till 1745, when the crown took possession of it. 
The whole of the native produce of Russia has been estimated at 

Gold about . . . . . 42,675 pounds weight. 

Silver ....... 1,564,750 „ „ 

“ In the TJraliah mountains alone, there were, 25 years ago, 60 smelting houses, which 
produced about 6,200,000 pounds weight. The whole annual produce of the empire has 
been about 7,350,000 pounds weight; but, as the produce of the mines is decreasing, the 
whole cannot be reckoned at present at more than 7,000,000; which is chiefly coined for 
circulation. 

“ The whole quantity of iron shipped from Russia in 1793, was as under : 


PLACES. 

IRON. 

ARTICLES. 

IRON. 

St. Petersburg.,*...! 

roubles. 

4,745,648 

122,236 

4,571 

3,000 

83 

183,070 

111,838 

roubles. 


poods. 

2,503,757 

491,575 

roubles. 

4,258,228 

901,464 

Riga. 



Wiburg . 


Plate iro. , and cast 

Reval . 


37,917 

44,433 

Fredericks! mm . 

4,875,538 


Archangel . 



5,204,125 

Taganrog. 




Kherson. 


Assorted iron is 
only exported from 
St. Petersburg, Riga, 
and Archangel. 

■ 


Theodosia .. 

12,^90 

7,740 

150 

54 


■ 


Eupatoria .7... 

• 



Otchakoff. 




Yenicale. 


■ 







Total . 


5,204,125 





“ The exportation of iron throughout the whole empire, in 1802, amounted to 
4,617,989 roubles.”— Oddt/’s European Trade. 


About 54,00i) miners, &c., are stated to be now annually employed in the 
Ural and Siberian iron-mines; which, together with the iron-mines of Altai and 
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Russia 


Valdai, are said to yield about 170,000 tons of iron per annum. Iron is also 
found in the Caucasus. Wood only is used in smelting in Russia. 

Antimony, cobalt, mercury, zinc, &c., abound in Siberia, and spelter in ‘Po¬ 
land. We have alluded briefly to the mineral productions of Poland. An official 
account published in. the Journal of the Minister of the Interior, (for April, 
1839,) gives a most glowing account of the mines and forges of that kingdom, 
and of the rock salt-mines of Cochochink, imPlask. There were smelted in 1833 
about 3000 tons of iron. In 1836, about 5000 tons. The coal-mines are also de¬ 
scribed as capable of being profitably worked, but the quantity, produced annually, 
is aa yet comparatively very trifling. •> r 

The following is a statement of the produce of the Polisli mines for 1833 and 
1836, and the estimated produce for 1840, as stated in that report: 


ARTICLES. 

1833 

1836 

1840 

| poods. 

Zinc . . 1 78,620 

Tole and zinc . i 13,407 

Iron . . . ! 28,000 

poods. 

188,250 
48,750 
127,000 

poods. 

| 250,000 
625,000 


Account of the Produce of the Russian Mines in 1830 and 1831. 


f 


GOLD : 

From the Crown mines.. 

1830 

1831 

COPPER : 

Crown mines. 

1830 

1831 

pds. lbs. 

150 22 

204 17 

pds. •!>«. 

150 30 

200 20 

pd*». lbs. 

41 000 0 

183,883 21 

pds. lbs. 

41 000 0 
188,507 11 



Poods .... 

354 39 

357 10 

l’oods. 

224,883 21 

229,507 11 

Pounds avoirdupois.. 

12,780 

12,890 

Pounds avoirdupois.. 

7,055,807 

8,122,202 

PLATINA : 



iron : 



From the Crown mines . . 

4 15 

4 0 

Crown mines. 

! 378,888 20 

377.771 2ft 

From private ditto . 

100 25 

107 4 

Private ditto . 

: 0,408,449 34 

5,450,020 30* 

Poods. 

105 0 

111 4 

Poods .i 

0,847,138 14 

5,833,798 24 

Pounds avoirdupois .. 1 

3781 i 

4099 ! 

Pounds avoirdupois.. | 

210,488,343 1 

210,010.753 


• In this Account the report from the Moscow mine corps is not iucluded, as it had not been received • the quan¬ 
tity for 1831 may therefore be fairly taken as neatly equal to that of the preceding year. There is some tin and lead 
found, but the amount is most, trifling. 

9 lbs. English equal to 10 Hubs. A pood gon tains 40 lbs. Hush, equal to 30 English. 


Amount of Gold and Platina produced during the last Half of the Year 1835. 


Gold obtained from Crown Works : 


pds. 

lbs. 

sol. fract.1 

15 

38 

90 

12 

23 

14 

78 0 

20 

9 

21 

0 

0 

39 

20 0 


Gold from Private Works : 


pds. lbs. zQl.fract. 


Alexey YacovlefTs. 23 4 80 0 

Rastorgonyeff s heirs . 8 5 21 0 

i iJemi.iufTs . 13 5 27 0 

I Toorchani-anotTs. 8 *14 11 o 

" YacovlefT’s heirs. 7 31 65 0 

Yartznff’s. 2 20 10 0 

Guobiu’s. 0 22 65 0 

Countess Strogonoff’s. 2 24 79 0 

Isevolndsky’s . 2 24 34 0 

Princess Butera’s. 1 io 21 0 

Major’s. 0 3 2 0 

Zotoff’s. 0 6 70 0 


Total.poods 00 22 23 12[ Total 

Total quantity of Gold, 131 pds. 92 xol. 12 fract. 


• poods 70 18 69 
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Platina from Crown Work# : 

Prom the Slajtonkoff. 

From the Bogosloff........*. 


Total.poods 


pds, Um. 'MdI. fract. 
0 6 84 0 

0 0 3 0 


0 6 87 0 


Platina from Private Works: 

Alexey YacovleiFs. 

Ris tnrgooyeff* s *. 

Deinidoff’s. 

Countess StrogonofP*.;• •• 

Princess Butdra’s... 

Yacot luff's heirs..... 

Total.poods 


pds lbs. sol. fract. 


o 

53 * 
0 
0 
0 


2 

21 

15 

36 

74 

42 


0 

24 

66 

48 

0 

0 


54 18 95 42 


Total quantity of Platina, 54 pds. 25 lbs. 66 zol. 42 fract. 


Produce of Gold, Platina, and Silver, in Russia, during the Year ending 

31st December, 1835. 


Government mines....... 

Gold. 

Platina. 

Silver. 


pds. lbs. zol. 

» *6 90 

115 15 92 

pds. lbs. zol. 
1212 9 88 

0 8 34 

Private mines. 

Total.poo<ls| 

1 29/5 0 14 

115 22 86 

1212 18 26 


Produce of Gold and Platina from tlie Ural Mines, for the first Six Months 

of 1838. 



Gold. 

Platina. 

X>ds. lbs. zol. 

67 19 22 

87 27 70 

pds. lbs. zol. 

0 10 41 

59 38 324 


, Total.poods 

155 6 92 

60 8 731 


Statement of the Quantities of the Precious Metals produced in llussia during the 16 

Years from 1823 to 1838. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Gold 


locality where produced. 


FROM ESTABLISHMENTS BELONGING TO THE CROWN. 

On the Ural: 

Y ekaterinburg. 

Zlatoust . 

HogoslotT. 

Goroblagodat... 

Total.,. 

From the Altai Establishments for Silver : 

By washing...; 

„ chemical process.j 

From the Nertchin Establishments for Silvers 

By washing. 

„ chemical process... 

Total from Establishments belonging to the Crown 


FROM PRIVATE ESTABLISHMENTS. 

On the Ural: 

Upper (perch) Isett. 

Nevyan....... 

Nizhny -tacel. 

Kasslin.... 

w Seesert..... 

Shaitan... 

BeelimbayefT.. .... 

Vtevolodoblajrodat.... 

Verchneyoofaley. 

K resto vosdrizhenie. 

Revdin. 

Preobrazlienie. 

The Country of Medger .. 

n Bulgakef.. 

„ Bashkirs and Tepters. 

The interiorpf Siberia. 


t' 


Total from Private Establishments 


Total of Gold, 


1 Quantities in Russian 

British 


Weights. 


Weights. 

pds. 

lbs. 

zol. 

doli. 

oz. troy. 

444 

33 

54 

26 

711 

39 

57 

21 


378 

27 

1 

55 


56 

34 

6 

86 


1,592 

14 

22 

92 


111 

18 

83 

74 


427 

0 

47 

74 


3 

5 

8 

85 


6 

24 

3 

83 


2,140 

22 

71 

24 

1,123,799 

748 

26 

50 

77 


320 

18 

26 

13 


463 

36 

24 

94 


471 

12 

66 

47 


185 

33 

17 

42 


75 

12 

67 

12 


66 

10 

68 

9 


68 

24 

24 

.42 


47 

3 

52 

*27 


32 

39 

82 

62 


9 

6 

39 

85 4 


o- 

18 

5 

34 


9 

31 

6 

76 


0 

0 

72 

15 


63 

32 

12 

12 


466 

G 

G 

73 


3,009 

30 

72 

47 

1,580,129 

5,150 

13 

43 

71 

2,703,92$ 


VOL,, II, 


5 D 
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RUSSIA, 


DESCRIPTION 

. From Establishments belonging to the Crown. 

Quantities iu Russian 
Weight. 

British 

Weight. 



29 

0 

83 

82 « 



„ Private Establishments 







Nizhny-tagel... 

1,210 

29 

91 

36 



t Others, in small quantities........ 

13 

13 

05 

10 



Total of Platina... 

1,259 

4 

48 

32 

661,034 



14,704 

7 

37 

89 ! 



„ Nerchin.|. 

3,301 

30 

20 

7 



Total of Silver. 

18,005 

37 

58 

0 

9,453,117 


Statement of the Quantities of Gold and Silver revived at the Mint of St. Petersburg 
during the IG Years "from 1823 to 1838. 





RCSS1AN 

WEIGHT. 



BRITISH WRIGHT. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 


pds. 

lbs. 

zol. 

•loli. 

pds. 

lbs. 

zul. 

doli. 

oz. troy. 

oz. troy. 

From gohl washing establishments, crown 











and private. 

4710 

28 

95 

22 

431 

20 

67 

84 

24*70,281 

•220,626 

„ the Altai istuldislimentA. 

433 

24 

51 

61 

18,005 

37 

5S 

0 

227,047 

9,453,117 

„ various government o dices. 

48 

23 

00 

40 

500 

9 

10 

81 

25,512 

' 265,771 

„ private individuals. 

739 

7 

40 

44 

10,903 

28 

23 


388,074 

8,874,420 

In the old Siberian copper coinage. 





050 

20 

71 

74 

.... 

341,523 

Old crown coins, changed for new. 



79 

82 

1,273 

8 

10 

85 

11 

668,432 

From the Persian and Turkish contri- 











butiuu. 

790 

9 

37 

74 

3,214 

5 

6 

90 

414,873 

1,703,107 

Total. 

0728 

U 

92 

35 

41,015 

13 

01 

30 

3,532,398, 

21,033,050 

Wiitten for from abroad. 

517 

37 

95 

:. 9 

9,730 

0 

47 

46 

271,924 

5,1 f] .400 

Total. 

7240 

12 

1»1 

73 

50,751 

14 

15 

76 

3,804,322 

£6,644,452 


Monies coined at the Mint of St. Petersburg during the 16 Years 1823 to 1838. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Roubles. 

£ Sterling. 


85,482,139 

48.764,823 

2,458,009 

14,674,434 

8,127,470 





Total. 

136,704,971 

23,211,572 


Value of Gold and Silver imported into, and exported from, Russia, in each Year fron 

1824 to 1834. 


< 

YEARS. 

Value of Gold and Silver. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

1824 .j 

1825 . 

£ 

274,510 
506,395 
213,432 
600,962 
659,244 
1,606,496 
2,122,GOO 
1,965,819 
1,887,081 
2,278,512 
873,953 

X 

209,669 i 
70,865 
159,598 
157,985 
113,916 
127,327 
151,044 
198,891 
189,004 
35ft,758 
378,279 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

Total. 

12,989,889 

2,116,339 
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£ 

Excess of Imports over Exports. 10,873,550 

Gold extracted from the Ural Alines, and coined in the above years, quantity, 117,564 lbs. 

valae... 7,143,499 

riatina „ „ „ „ quantity, 28,125 lbs., value 393,737 


Total apparent increase of circulation...£18,410,786 

Count Krankin informed Baron Humboldt that the Ural chain of mountains yielded, in 
1838, 298 poods of gold, I pood = kilogrames = 69y^, Cologne marks. 

The mines of Ural yielded the following quantities of gold: viz.— 

pds. liv. zol. 

In 1839—Mines of the crown.142 25 82+{*4 

Mines of individuals . . . . . . 170 22 39 




■ Total 18*39 

. 313 

» 

8 


In 1842—Mines of the crown and of individuals . . 

. 309 

32 

14 

1843—Mines of the crown .... 

. 137 

27 

70 

Mines of individuals. 

. 175 

43 

20 

* * 

Total 1843 . 

. 313 

30 

90 


In 1842 the silver mines of Kolyvano and Nertchinsk yielded 32 poods of gold; and 
in 1843 =48 poods. 

Quantity of plantina yielded by the mines during the year 1839 : 

pds. liv. zol. 

* • Mines of the crown ..... 0 8 76 +;]f 

* Mines of individuals . .' . . . 91 27 66 jjg 


Total 1839 

• 

• 

. 91 

36 

47 53 - 

1 9 a 

In 1843—Mines of the crown 



0 

27 

20 

Mines of individuals . 



, . 127 

29 

35 

Total 1843 

. 

. 

. 128 

16 

55 


The richest platina mines are those of MM. Demidolf, which yielded 90 poods, 
25 liv. 95+ zol. 

Extracts from the “ Journal Officiel de St. Petersbourg” of the 28th—16th 
of December, 1841; 10th March, 1844, and from the "Journal de l’ln- 
terieur” of 1842 and 1843. 

“ The sands, carried along by the waters, exhibit an •uninterrupted presence of gold 
over the surface of many square versts : as for Instan-'o in the basin of the river Grande 
Birussa, on the confines of the districts of Yenisseisk and Irkoutsk, and in the basins of the 
Upper Tongouska, Ouderei, and Pite, which water the former of these districts. Though 
these riches may be spoken of with satisfaction, it is not easy to get at them, much expense 
being necessary, and workmen being obstinate. 

“ The warnings of the gold sands in Siberia, which are here spoken of, have been 
extended by individuals, following the example practised by those employed by the crown. 
With the exception of the territories belonging to the imperial mines of Koly vano-Vosk- 
rcssensk and Nertchinsk, and the country beyond the Baikal, the search for gold in all 
the remainder of the vast extent of Siberia has been abandoned by the crown^under certain 
conditions, to individuals. The speculators had long wandered in the deserts ot that country, 
had long embarked their capital, and lost their health there; but at length their perseverance 
triumphed, gold was discovered, and operations commenced in 1829.” 

Tne following table shows the quantities of this precious metal discovered in each 
year from 1829 to 1840 : 
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1829 


poods. 

1 

liv. 

10 

zolot. 

11JJ 

1837 

poods. 

. 132 

liv. 

39 

zolot. 

5 

1830 . 


10 

22 

39 

1838 . 

. 193 

6 

47 

1831 


10 

4 


1839 

. 183 

8 

16 

1832 . 


21 

37 


1840 . 

. 255 

27 

26 

1833 


36 

18 

81 gf 

1841 

. 358 

33 

14 

1834 . 

. 

65 

19 

58 ;\§ 

1842 . 

. 631 

5 

21 

1835 


92 

19 

10}* 

1843 

. 933 

2 

10 

1836 . 

• 

105 

9 

41 

* 

- 




The total produce of gold in Siberia, and in the Ural, Kolyvano and Nertchinsk, during 
the year 1843, (according to the “Journal of the Interior” St. Petersburg, 10th March, 
1844,) amounted to 1294 poods, or about 334 poods morepthan in 1842 : in which year the 
total produce amounted to about 970poods, or abdut 42,530 lbs. troy, in value=l,980,203/. 
sterling; and the 1294 poods in 1843, to the value of about 2,633,6457. sterling, exclusive 
of the amount concealed, which is estimated at from one-sixth to onc-fourtli of the whole, 
on account of the seigniorage of from 20 to 25 per cent exacted by the crown. 

Russian Coal Mines. —In a report published in the “ Official Journal of 
the Interior,” it is stated that several of the most extensive coal fields in the 
world have been discovered in various parts of the interior of Russia, between 
the Dnieper, and the Upper Don, at Kaluga ; also in the Crimea. 

REMARKS ON THE PENINSULA OF APCHERON ON THE CASPIAN. 

Sacred Fires , Wells of Naptha , Lukes of Salt , extracted from an official 
Russian Report.— The environs of Bakou, on the Caspian, the ancient fortress 
and capital of the Ghebers, and the rocks of the Peninsula of Apcheron, are 
remarkably interesting. 

This peninsula is formed by the most eastern branch of the Caucasus: its 
heights and cliffs are composed of chalky rocks, upon which here and there repose 
masses of a sort of brown freestone. The chalky rock must have been of a recent 
formation, as there are discovered, among the petrifications, species of the same 
kinds of fish in great numbers, which still exist in the Caspian Sea. 

“About 1000 poods of prepared saffron are annually exported from this eountiy, and 
the profits are about 360,000 roubles. The culture of madder has been of much less im¬ 
portance, very seldom exceeding annually a total of 300 poods. 

“ But notwithstanding the bare look of this peninsula, covered with rocks, it has been 
celebrated for many centuries, in" all the eastern countries, as a sacred soil, and to which the 
disciples of one of the most ancient worships still make pilgrimages, to adore the sacred 
fires, which issue from the earth. 

“ The consecrated sanctuary of worship, called Ateschga, is at the north of Bakou, at a 
distance of 12 versts from the town, near the village of Bakahany. One sees a kind of 
small temple in the middle of a quadrangular court, surrounded by a wall; the sacred fire, 
worshipped for so many centuries, appears without interruption, from the top of four chim¬ 
neys, built at the four comers of the edifice; through these tubes it comes from the earth. 
A certain number of small cells are placed against the wall; in each is a small altar, upon 
which burns the flame given out by small tubes from the earth. Some small idols of 
metal, some shells, and some stones placed near the altar, are the objects of veneration of 
the believers; but furniture is nowhere to be found, except a few old carpets. Anachorets, 
holy men in the eyes of the professors of their religion, inhabit these cells, and their whole 
life is given to prayer and meditation. They impose upon themselves' every privation, and 
their only garment is a piece of cloth, in which they wrap themselves up ; solitude is then- 
first duty, and they do not even assemble at the hours of repast, except at the sound of a 
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trumpet, or rather, a large shell used instead of that instrument; they quit their cells only 
to offer up their prayers together. 

In 1836 the number ot these anchorets or hermits amounted to 11 ; when one of them 
dies fhey have great care in placing the body of the deceased immersed in butter, (which 
is well known they only use for religious ceremonies) in a kind of shallow well, dug in the 
court, and to put therein the inflammable gas of which the well is .soon filled, the body is 
thus consumed in a very few instants, and the remaining ashes dispersed in the air. 

“ The nature of this gas which escapes here and in other parts of the globe has been 
the subject of much discussion. It is generally supposed to be proto-carburated hydrogen, 
and it is effectively of this compound, at least as concerns that, of Bakou ; according to the 
analysis of our learned chemist, Mr. Hess, of the Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg, 
this gas is composed of 75.4 of carbon, and 24.6 of hydrogen, and is mixed with a little 
vapour of naphtha. 5 . > 

“ Not far from the-village of Bakahany there have been forked, for a number of years, 
inexhaustible naphtha pits, which must be ranked with the most remarkable objects of the 
peninsula. The soil secretes in many places sources of black and white naphtha, several 
similar sources are found on the sides of mountains ; others bubble out not far from the 
shore, from the bottom of the sea. The pits of Bakahany are the most important. In the 
neighbourhood of the village the soil is composed of a stratum of clay partly impregnated 
with naphtha, under which is successively a stratum of brown freestone, containing petrifi- 
catiqas, one of bitumen sclxistc, then one of sand, and under this a stratum of bituminous 
schiste, laying on a mass of white clay, which forms the veins of naphtha. 

“ On an extent of land of 2 versts 200 sagenes of length, and of a breadth of 1 
verst or 1 verst 200 sagenes ; there have been excavated 6 large pits and 76 lesser ones, 
several of these are not deeper than 1 sageno, 3 feet: whilst others, on the contrary, are 
.not less than 13 sagenes, 6 feet, or 97 English feet deep. These latter are the most rich; 
one single pit produces sometimes 140 poods of black naphtha in 24 hours, whereas one 
can scarcely get 6 or 8 lbs. of naphtha from the other pits which do not reach the strata of 
white clay. All of them are covered with timber or mason’s work, and have the form 
of a truncated cone. 

“ One of the many sources now worked, is remarkable on account of its having its entrance 
through the sea. But the point where it opens is not far from the shore, and the depth of 
water does not exceed 1^ foot. It is surrounded by a drum of woodwork, six feet above the 
level of the sea; and it produces up to 1£ khalvar (22-| poods) per 24 hours. This source 
is the only one belonging to a private individual, all the others belong to the govern¬ 
ment. 

“ The 16 pits of white naphtha, at I i verst from the village of Sourakhany, resemble 
those already described, only thq openings of the pits are narrower, having but 1 foot in 
diameter, and great care is taken to cover them when they are not worked, to prevent the 
evaporation of the naphtha. 

“ In general these sources are a great deal more abundant in the fine season, and in 
dry weather : in winter, at the time of the rainy season, and particularly when the north 
winds blow with violence, they furnish less naphtha. 

“ The total annual produce amounts to 237,600 podds of black naphtha, and 864 poods 
of white naphtha. 

“ We cannot finish this article without mentioning the salt lakes of the peninsula of Ap- 
cheron, which are of great importance to this part of the empire. They are ten in number: 
the most coHsiderable of which, that of Masyr, is 3£ versts by 2 and 2-J- of breadth, 
and is 15 versts from Bakou, and entirely surrounded by mountains. The water, particu¬ 
larly that portion of it which extends south-easterly, deposits beds of salt from 2 to 3 inches 
deep. Up to 7500 khalvars of salt is yearly taken out; the lake of Tsyk furnishes near 
1000 poods; as for the others, they have not yet been explored, so that the annual quantity 
of salt produced in the peninsula does not amount to more than about 150,000 poods; but 
i*certain, that if necessary, they could furnish up to 550,000 poods.” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

CRACOW. 

AGRICULTURE, TRADE, &C. 

The position of tins small republic renders it convenient to introduce here all 
that we can say of it in this work. The surface of Cracow is generally undulated, and 
its high parts are small ramifications of the Carpathians. The Vistula bounds it 
on> the south, along which it receives small rivers f/om the north; one of these 
streams bounds Cracow '•on the west. The climate is hhalthy and temperate. 
The soil is fertile and produces sufficient corn, vegetables, and fruit, for home 
consumption. In 1834 there were, in the republic, upwards of 50,000 head of 
cattle, and 100,000 hogs. There are no serfs, and the land is becoming more 
and more subdivided among small proprietors. The country contains mines of 
coal, zinc, alum, marble, and some iron; and there are quarries of marble' and 
building stone. 

The mines of Jaworzno furnished, in 1831, upwards of 128,660 korsecs of 
coal, 1794 quintals of alum, and 8/44 quintals of zinc. The manufactories of 
Cracow, with the exception of breweries and distilleries, are not worthy of notice. 
In 1831 there were produced 1,660,000 litres of beer, 529,000 litres of brandy, 
1914 quintals of tobacco, 920 pieces of woollen cloth, 12,800 reams of paper, 
13,032 yards of linen cloth, with some minor articles. 

The average annual exports amount to 1,340,000 florins (33,500/.); imports 
to 2,200,000 florins (54,400/.). Next to Cracow, the principal towns areChrza- 
now, inhabited chiefly by Jews; and Krzezowie, famous for its mineral baths. 
The city of Cracow contains an university, a college, a school of arts, an academy 
of painting, a public library, &c. 

The budget voted for the three years, from 1838 to 1841, fixed the annual 
revenue and expenditure at 1,812,224 florins (45,300/.). The state coins its own 
money. Its armed force consists of 410 infantry and 40 mounted gendarmes. 
The population of the city in 1837 was 37,027, of whom 11,453 were Jews. It 
is divided into three sections: one of which is the Jews’ quarter. 

Remarks on the Commercial Relations between the Kingdom of Poland and the 

Free State of Cracow. 

“ The first commercial treaty between the present kingdom of Poland and the free state 
of Cracow was signed in 1822, and remained in force during the 10 years immediately suc¬ 
ceeding. In virtue of this treaty, almost all the raw produce of the nee state was admitted 
into Poland free of duty, and most of its manufactures, on payment of various sums (by 
weight) fixed by the tariff published at the same time. This treaty also guaranteed to Cra¬ 
cow a bonus of 300,000 Polish florins (about 700/.) annually, on condition of granting to 
the government of Poland the monopoly of the sale of salt within the limits of the free state: 
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—all imports from Poland were received duty free, of course, the same as from all other 
countries. The kind of customs union thus established had been most anxiously sought 
after Jby Poland, in order to put a stop to the surreptitious introduction of salt, for winch 
illicit trade the vicinity of the celebrated mines of Wielieczka gave the inhabitants of Cracow 
great facilities, and rendered almost nugatory the lucrative monopoly in that article pos¬ 
sessed by the government of Poland in its own territory. 

“ But besides the important advantage of preventing such losses, the Russo-Polish 
government also derived considerable direct benefits from the exercise of the salt monopoly 
within the free states, and from the dutibs levied on the imports from Cracow; and it is 
affirmed that these sources produced a sum considerably exceeding tho bonus annually paid 
to Cracow, even after deducting the expenses of a central bureau at Cracow charged 
with the despatch of all business connected with the commerce between the two countries, 
—which expenses Poland had offered to bear alone for the benefit of the smaller -and 
poorer state, but, doubtlessly also for the advantage of her own political relations. Notwith¬ 
standing the essential advantages which this treaty ceded to Poland, it appears to have 
stimulated business at Cracow, and the annual exports from thence to Poland arc estimated 
at about 1,000,000 Polish florins, or about 25,000/.* 

“ Upon the expiration of this treaty, in 1882, the then president of the senate of Cracow 
endeavoured to obtain more favourable terms for his country; but after nearly two years’ 
hegotiations, he was at last obliged to yield to political intrigues. A new treaty, signed in 
Juiife, 1834, to remain in force for 8 years, was merely a transcript of the former 
one, with the addition of a clause for the surrender of all persons accused of smuggling, to 
be tried and punished by the Russo-Polish tribunals, which condition has always been felt 
by all persons in the free state to be highly derogatory to its own supposed independent 
government. 

“ Scarcely had this new treaty been concluded, when an augmentation of 6| per cent 
on the amount of all imports levied in Poland was decreed by the government of this coun¬ 
try, in order to cover the extraordinary expenses caused by the insurrection of 1830-31; 
and this augmentation was most unjustly extended to the duties agreed upon, by formal 
treaty, with another state. All remonstrance on the part of Cracow proved vain; and in 
1840 a fresh injustice was arbitrarily inflicted, whereby the commerce of Cracow with this 
country has been almost annihilated, although Poland still vigorously maintains the exer¬ 
cise of the salt monopoly in the free state. In the year just mentioned, the mode of levying 
the internal tolls in Poland was changed, and, instead of the previous mode of collection 
at various points, an additional duty (by weight) was laid upon all merchandize on their 
passing the frontiers, or on their arrival at Warsaw. Some few articles of the first 
necessaries of life pay' only a trifling toll ; but almost every thing else, and amongst them 
all the most important articles of commerce between Poland and Cracow are taxed at the 
rate of 3 florins (about Is. (id.) per Polish quintal, or about 89lbs. British—a sum which in 
many instances is out of all proportion with the prime cost of the articles themselves. Thus 
all ores (except lead), and almost all other mineral products (including coal, alum, fuller’s 
earth, pipeclay, &c. &e.), which in virtue of the existing treaty ought to he admitted free, 
now pay a duty of 1 s. 6d. per quintal:—paeking-paner, and other coarse papers, which 
formerly paid only 15 groschen (1-1«/.) per quintal, now pay Is. 7 £d., and wrought stone, 
and carpenters’ and cabinetmakers’ work—all of which are important articles in the list of 
Cracow exports—now pay 4 florins 2 groschen (upwards of 2d.) per quintal, instead of 6d., 
with which they were formerly charged. 

“ This arbitrary increase of the duties on’ merchandize, under the pretext of its being 
an equivalent only for the tolls formerly paid, is doubly unjust towards Cracow, because al¬ 
most all the goods sent from that state to Poland come down the Vistula to Warsaw, and 
cannot, therefore, injure the chaussees of the country; but hitherto the merchants of Cra¬ 
cow have not been able to obtain any redress of these grievances, and the}' fear that, even 
upon the expiration of the existing treaty (on 31st of May next), no substantial relief will 
be afforded them, because, neither the immediate sufferers, nor the government which ought 

* Tli# whole public revenue of the free state is under 50,0004 The population is stated 
at 126,493 souls. 
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to protect them, can make their cause known to those who might he willing as well as 
able to assist them, by countenance, in obtaining justice from tbe'too-pOWenul opponent 
they have to encounter.”— Warsaw, March 2, 1842. ’■ ^ < 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

e 


TAXATION AND REVENUE OF RUSSIA. 

The taxation and revenue of Russia, as far as published accounts enable us 
to judge, are exceedingly obscure. 

The revenue is derived chiefly from the following sources: viz.— *' ,, 

1. A capitation tax, charged on all male serfs and certain classes of freemen. 

2. The ohrok, or rent paid by all male serfs on crown estates. 

3. A tax of If per cent on the declared capital of the merchants. 

4 The customs duties. 

it 

5. The excise on spirits sold. In old Russia the government reserves to itself 
a monopoly of distilleries, but in other parts of the empire the produce of the 
distilleries is under an excise duty. The nobility may distil all the spirits re¬ 
quired for their establishments, free of duty. 

6. The salt-mines and brine-springs monopolized by government, which 
sells their produce at the rate of a rouble or more per pood. 

7. The revenue from crown mines, and the duties exacted from the proprie¬ 
tors of private mines. 

8. The seignorage on coin. 

9. Stamps, licences, &c., and the tax laid on the sale of immovable property. 

10. Miscellaneous items, sucli ^s the sums paid,,by the nobles to be exempted 
from furnishing recruits for the armyj "the rent of crown property, let on lease; 
the profits of crown manufactures, &c. 

The taxes are partly farmed and partly collected by government officers. 
There is in every government a council charged with the administration of the 
finances. 

According to the Report of the minister, M. Kankrin, the public debt 
amounted, in 1837, to 956,333,574 roubles. 

There must be other revenues to a great amount paid to the emperor from 
domains, and also provincial revenues and expenditure: but the actual imperial 
revenue, taking the five years ending 1839, has been given as follows—calculating 
the silver rouble at 3s. 2d. sterling: * 
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Customs . . . ,.£5,430,833 

Revenue on spirituous liquors.3,319,166 

Commutations paid in lieu of excise on brandy . . . 1,137,500 

Poll-tax* on peasants ....... 3,097,500 

Ditto on merchants and burghers . . . . . 1,125,833 

Revenue of crown lands . .... t 1,443,753 

Salt, and gold and silver mines . . . . . 1,020,833 

Stamps and passports ...... 1,432,083 

Post-office. 255,214 


Average total .....£ 18,262,715 


The expenditure during the peace is supposed not to exceed the income. 

The revenue, as' stated above, derived from salt, and from gold and silver 
mines, is supposed to be greatly underrated. See Gold and Silver Mines. 

The total revenue for the year 1843, including an increase of 4,250,000 ster¬ 
ling by the new contract for the distillation of spirits, is estimated by the minister 
of finance at 500,000,000 roubles, or 28,000,000/. sterling. 

Statement of the amount of Customs Revenue received by the government of Russia on 
Imports into, and Exports front, that country, distinguishing the Trade with Great 
Britain, in each Year from 1826 to 1835. 


AMOUNT OP CUSTOMS DUTIES RECEIVED ON 


YBAR8. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

TOTAL. 


Great 

Britain. 

Other 

Countries. 

TOTAL, 

Great 

Britain. 

Other 

Countries. 

TOTAL. 

Great 

Britain. 

Other 

Countries. 

TOTAL. 


£ 

715,108 

820,823 

953,107 

1,142,530 

£ 

1,310,838 

1,370,442 

1,238,824 

1,453,705 

£ 

2,032,000 

2,197,205 

2,191,931 

2,5181,301 

2,577,440 

£ 

233,001 

£ 

101,080 

141,420 

152,755 

207,185 

£ 

£ 

£ 

s 







25«i'304 

273,423 

wnruslm 




1829. 

480,008 

1 , 4 15,959 

1,000,950 

3,070,009 










Average 1820 to 1830.. 

011,413 

1,412,970 

2,324,380 

250,214 

106,374 

41ti,588 

1,107,027 

1,573,350 

2,740,977 


000,480 

1,034.704 

985,070 

904,788 

947,538 

1,978,904 

2,104,049 

2,180,402 

2,131,1/3 

2,134,258 

2,045,471 
3,139 353 
3,105,178 
3,095,911 
3,081,790 








207,923 

331,152 

297,239 

222,448 

172,500 

152,532 

185,102 

182,170 




3 579,770 






482,101 

401,<24 

1,262,027 

2,310 285 

3,578 312 
3,480,420 




Average 1831 to 1835 • - 

919,717 

2,105,885 

3,025,202 

280,002 

108,083 

448,085 

1,199,719 

2,273,908 

3,473,687 


Statement of the National Debt-of Russia at 'the commencement of the Year 
1839, and of the Transactions of the Imperial National Loan and Commer¬ 
cial Banks, in the Year 1838. ■ 

AMOUNT OF NATIONAL DEBT. ON 1ST JANUARY, 1839. 

1. TERMINABLE DEBTS. 

(a) FordTgn—Dutch:— * 

The first loan of 78,600,000 guilders — at Is. 10d., £7,205,000, of which the 
portion of Russia was— 

Dutchguilders . . 40,100,000 = £3,675,833 

The second loan „ „ . . . 37,091,000 = 3,400/308 


Total . . 77,191,000 = £7,075,841 

* The poll-tax is rated as follows Peasants, each, 3s. 2 d.; burghers, 9s. 6d. Merchants, 
lst^class, a per centage, equal to an average of about 165A per annum ; 2d class, 421.; 3d class, 
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(b) Home:— 

Silver roubles . . . . 1,851,856 60 cop. ss £ 308,643 

Bank notes . . . . 140,692,712 28 „ = 6,669,653 

Total .... £6,978,296 

» 2. INTERMINABLE DEBTS. 

6 per cent in gold roubles . 14,220 . . = £ 2,441 

„ silver „ . . 6,921,452 93-| cop. = 1,153,575 

„ bank notes, roubles. 230,267,871 . . = 10,965,136 

5 per cent in silver „ . 105,046,720 . . = 17,507,787 

Total . . . , . . £29,628,939 

f Total of terminable and interminable debts—* 

Bank notes, roubles . . 935,146,592 60 cop. =£. £44,530,790 

INTERMINABLE DEBTS REDEEMED BY THE COMMISSION DP TO 1839. 

Of the 6 per cent gold roubles . . 8,700= £ 1,493 

„ silver „ . . 2,974,700 = 495,783 

„ bank notes, roubles 61,651,980 = 2,935,808 

Of the 5 per cent silver „ 18,059,280 = 3,009,880 

Total.£6,442,964 


VARIATIONS IN BALANCES DURING THE YEAR 1838. 


RECEIPTS. 


The commission for the discharge of debts assigned for the payment of debt in 1838 — 
Bank notes, roubles . . 68,948,597 99 cop. = £3,283,266 

Deduct again on the estimated j 9 Q( . _ U 2 g 0 <j 


>educt again on the estimated > „ nr 

rates of exchanges . . . \ 4o08,857 9o „ 


Amount actually received, - ) 

which was left in the im- > 66,579,740 4 ,, = £3,170,463 

penal national treasury . J 

Tliis sum, after exchanging portions of it for specie, and adding the balance from 1837, 
and various other sums, consisted of— 

Ducats .... 793 . . = £ 396 


Gold roubles . . . 1,959 20 cop. = 338 

Silver „ . . . 10,243,738 98$ „ = 1,707,290 

Bank notes, roubles . . 45,144,478 22 „ = 2,149,737 


■ Total .... £3,857,761 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

From these amounts the commission employed in 1838 — 

In tlie discharge of terminable debts, foreign 

and home, silver roubles . . . . 120,960 =£ 20,160 

Bank notes, roubles . . . . 18,559,205 = 883^772 


Total.£903,932 

On interminable ,6 per cent and 5 per cent debts, as well as perpetual income paid to the 
bearers; and transferred to the redemption capitals— 

GoK roubles .... 1,596 20 cop.= £ 274 

Silver „ .... 8,124,950 67} „ = 1,354,158 

Bank notes, roubles . . 17,428,700 73 „ = 829,938 


Total 


. £2,184,370 
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Paid off of various debts, in ready money, capital and interest— 

Silver roubles .... 370,847 19-Jcop. = £61,808 

Bank notes, roubles . . . 2,015,793 58 „ = 95,990 

Total.£157,798 

Deducted for the expenses of the commission— > 

Bank notes, roubles . . . 400,000 = £19,047 

After ail these disbursements there remained, for 1839, of the various sums— 

Ducats . . . 793 . . = £ 396 

Gold roubles . . . 363 . = 62 

Silver „ . . . 1,354,056 481 cop. = 225,676 

Bank notes, roubles. . 6,652,361 47 ,, = 316,779 

- ■■ —— i 

Total.£542,913 

CAPITAL FOB REDEEMING INTERMINABLE DEBTS OF THE 6 FEB CENT, AND THE FIRST 

AND SECOND 5 FER CENT LOANS. 

Hus capital for 1838, consisted, with the balances from former years, with the perpetual 
income on the capital redeemed, and with the sums returned from various places OB 
the debt of the war department, not called for by the creditors— 

GoMroubles. . . . 5,283,455 9 cop. = £ 883,217 

" Silver „ .... 8,727,526 67£ „ = 1,454,588 

Bank notes, roubles . . 21,519,757 49£ „ = 1,024,750 

Total.£3,362,555 

Of theso, after deducting the disbursements and exchanges in 1838, there remained in cash 
• for 1839- 

Gold roubles . . . . 5,282,187 9 cop. = £ 883,005 

Silver „ 7,961,577 581 „ = 1,326,929 

Banknotes, roubles . . . 19,201,683 481 „ = 914,365 

Total.£3,124,299 

Which includes the following amounts transferred to a separate account: 

Gold roubles . . . . 1,188,305 20 cop. = £198,645 

Silver „ . 1,073,206 8-1 „ = 178,867 

Bank notes, roubles . . . 12,743,538 55 „ = 606,835 

Total.£984,347 

CAPITAL FOB REDEEMING TIIE THIBD 5 PEB CENT LOAN. 

This capital was formed in 1838, in the following manner:—(«) Balance remaining from 
1837; (A) one per cent for discharging the capital; and (c) perpetual income from 
the capital redeemed; amounting in the aggregate to— 

Silver roubles ..... 369,08^1 50 cop. =£61,513 
Paid from this for capital of billets, drawn by lot— 

Silver roubles .... 285,500 . . = 47,583 

Balance to 1839 .. 83,581 50 cop. = 13,930 

• Total . . * . . . . £61,513 

CAPITAL FOB REDEEMING THE FOURTH 5 PER CENT LOAN. 

This capital was formed in the same manner as shown in the third 5 per cent loan, and 
amounted in all to— 

Silver rouble. 288,675 47 cop. = £48,1 i3 

Paid from this sum for capital of billets, drawn by lot— 

Silver roubles. 262,500 . = £43,750 

Balance to 1839 . 26,175 47 cop. = 4,363 


Total 


£48,113 
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THE 8EPAKATE AND DISTINCT CAPITA!. 

This capital was formed from the sums which were ordered to be burnt in 1822 and 1823, 
and from bullion received on the loan of 1822 in London ; and consists of— 

Gold roubles . . . 2,621,614 48£ cop. = £ 450,036 

Silver. 1,905,971 78± „ — 317,662 

Bank notes, roubles . . 5,313,010 59 ,, — 253,000 


Total . ■ « • • • £1,020,698 


IMPERIAL NATIONAL NOTE BANK. 

The total amount of bank notes in circulation in.1838 w£s the same as in the preceding 
ft years, and remained unaltered on the 1st of January 1839, being— 

Bank notes, roubles .... 595,776,310 =: £28,370,800 

CAPITA! OP THE BANK ON 1ST JANUARY, 1829. 

Available capital — 

National gold roubles . . . 12,425 24 cop. = £ 2,133 

,, silver „ . . 540,812 564 ,, = 90,135 

„ bank notes, roubles . 17,186,345 41J „ = 818,397 

Provisionaiy „ „ . 1,000,000 = 47,619 


Total.£958,284 

Beserve capital, formed from the residues of profits since 1832— 

Gold roubles .... 549 70 cop. = £ 94 

Silver „. 195,981 46£ „ = 32,664 

Bank notes, roubles . . . 8,303,872 55 ,, = 395,423 


Total.* £428,181 

Total capital- 

Gold roubles . . . 12,974 94 cop. = £ 2,227 

Silver „ .... 736,794 „ = 122,799 

Bank notes, roubles . . 26,490,217 90j „ = 1,261,439 

Total.£1,386,465 


DEPOSITS. 

Amount remaining (in circulation) from 1837: 

1. From various government offices— 

Silver roubles . . . ’2,162,953 21 cop. = £ 360,492 

Bank notes, roubles '. . 258,619,255 78J ,, = 12,315,202 


Total.£ 12,675,694 

Of this the following sums were from the commercial bank : 

Silver roubles . . 2,162,951 76 cop. = £360,492 

Bank notes, roubles . . . 184,275,006 49 ,, = 8,775,000 


Total.v £9,135,492 

2. From private individuals— 

Silver roubles ... 11 75 cop. sss £ 2 

Bank notes, roubles . . 136,712,144 1 „ = 6,510,102 


Total . 


£6,510,104 
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Amount received during 1838: 

1. From various government offices— 

Silver roubles .... 889,105 65 cop. =£ 148,184 
Bank notes, roubles . . 46,009,782 63 „ =2,190,942 

Total.£2,339,126 

Of this the following sums were from the commercial bank : 

Silver roubles . . . 889,100 . =£148,183 

Bank notes, roubles . . 14,500,000 . = 690,476 

Total ...... £838,659 

2. From private individual*— 

Bank notes, roubles . 35,411,671 64 cop. = £1,686,270 

Amount returned during 1838 : 

1. To government offices— 

Silver roubles . . . . 207,498 25 cop. ~£ 34,583 

Bank notes, roubles . . 22,900,018 42 „ = 1,090,477 

Total.£1,125,060 

Of wjhich belonged to the commercial bank— 

Silver roubles .... 207,496 80 cop. = £ 34,582 

2. To private individuals— 

Silver roubles .... 90 cop. 

Bank notes, roubles . . . 40,676,099 52£ „ = £1,936,957 

^Amount of interest paid on deposits returned and added to the capitals remaining at the 
. expiration of the year— 

Silver roubles . . . . 98,529 95 cop. = £ 16,421 

Bank notes, roubles . . 18,060,355 52| „ = 860,017 

Total.£876,438 


AMOUNT OF DEPOSITS REMAINING IN CIRCULATION ON 1ST JANUARY, 1839. 

1. Belonging to government offices— 

Silver roubles . . . . 2,941,681 71 cop. = £ 490,280 

Bank notes, roubles . . 321,029,975 20f„ =15,287,141 


Total .... £15,777,421 

Of which belonged to the commercial bank— 

Silver roubles . . . . 2,941,676 6 cop. = £490,279 

Bank notes, roubles . . . 207*067,381 31 „ = 9,860,351 


Total .... £10,350,630 

2. Belonging to private individuals— 

Silver roubles . • . . 10 95 cop. = £ 2 

Bank notes, roubles . . . 136,267,672 19^ „ = 6,488,936 

Total .... £6,488,938 


LOANS ON SECURITIES. 

Amount of outstanding claim on 1st January, 1838: 

On government offices— 

Silver roubles . . . . 2,618,037 96 cop. = £ 436,339 

Bank notes, roubles . . . 286,056,792 79 „ =13,621,752 
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On private individuals— 
Gold roubles 
Silver „ 

Bank notes, roubles . 


. 12,767 22 cop. = £ 2,192 

259,530 27J „ = 43,255 

. 147,695,741 87 „ = 7,033,131 


, Total .... £ 21,136,669 

Amount of new loans advanced and old renewed in 1838— 

Silver roubles . . . 1,133,569 = £ 188,928 

Bank notes, roubles . . . 73,8^56,706 = 3,517,462 


Total .... £3,706,390 


AMOUNT OF LOANS BETUBNED TO THE BANK, AND INTEBEST, IN 1838. 

•' S-. * 

Capital— r * 

Gold roubles . . . 959 63 cop. = £ 165 

Silver „ ... 450,710 96 „ = 57,118 

Bank note3, roubles . . 31,393,882 71 „ = 1,494,947 

Interest— 

Gold roubles . . . . 1,022 72 cop. = £ 175 

Silver „ ... 156,630 30 „ = 26,1Q5 

Bank notes, roubles . . 23,188,481 62J „ = 1,104,213 


Total . . . £ 2,700,723 

Amount of interest received on loans for terms of 15, 26, or 37 years— 

Silver roubles . . . . • • 150= £ 25 

Bank notes, roubles . . . . . 385,627 = 18,363 


Total .... £ 18,388 


AMOUNT OF LOANS OUTSTANDING ON 1ST JANUABY, 1839. 


To government offices—_ 
Silver roubles 
Bank notes, roubles 
To private individuals— 
Gold roubles 
Silver „ 

Bank notes, roubles 


. 3,301,646 93 cop. = £ 550,274 
. 318,203,332 68 „ = 15,152,539 


11,807 59 cop. = £ 2,027 

258,779 SU„ = 43,130 

. 158,022,025 26| „ = 7,524,858 


Total . . ' . £ 23,272,828 

Net profits of the bank in 1838— 

Gold roubles . . . 549 70 cop. = £ 94 

Silver „ . ... 58,100 35 „ = 9,683 

Bank notes, roubles . . 5,147,264 8f,, = 245,108 

Total ... £ 254,885 

Amount retained as a reserve, being the interest due on loans up to 1839, the receipt 
whereof is not fixed, and depends upon time— 

Gold roubles . . . • 59 4 cop. r= £ *-10 

Silver „ . . . . 23,063 58 „ = 3,844 

Banknotes, roubles . . 4,972,524 34 „ = 236,787 


< Total . ... £ 240,641 

The general gross balance of the loan bank, in all its operations, in 1838, comprises— 
Silver roubles . . . 7,568,416 5 cop. = £ 1,261,402 

Bank notes, roubles . . 703,249,800 45 „ = 33,488,085 


Total 


. . . £ 34,749,487 
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IMPERIAL NATIONAL COMMERCIAL BANK, ESTABLISHED IN 1818. 

Capital, roubles . . 30,000,000 = £1,428,571 

Amount of deposits in the bank and its branches, during 1838, with the balance from 
1837: 

For transfers— * 


Silver roubles 

. 1,377,156 

57 cop. = £ 229,556 

Barit notes, roubles 

. 92,381,344 

1 

„ = 4,399,111 

Exchequer bills „ 

323,250 

0 

„ = 15,393 

For interest converted— 




Gold roubles 

735,030 

0 

„ ' = 126,180 

Silver „ 

. 13,403,501 

7 

„ = 2,233,917 

Bank notes, roubles '. 

. 321,134,193 

10 

„ = 15,292,104 


Total 


. £ 22,296,231 

Total amount of capital and deposits— 


• 

Bank notes, roubles 

. 433,838,787 

11 

cop. = £21,135,180 

Silver specie „ 

. 15,515,687 

64 

„ = 2,585,948 


Total 


£ 23,721,128 


Amoqnt of transfer deposits returned in 1838 • 

Silver roubles . . . 1,187,060 44 cop. = £ 197,843 

Bank notes, roubles . . . 91,823,308 70 „ = 4,372,538 

Exchequer bills , . . 174,750 . . = 8,321 


Total.£4,578,702 

Amount of assignments made from one town to another, in 1838— 

Roubles. 55,327,450 24 cop. = £2,634,640 

Amount of assignments discounted in 1838— 

Roubles . . . . 18,464,470 71 cop. = £ 879,260 

Amount of deposits bearing interest returned in 1838— 

Silver roubles . . . 2,187,694 1 cop. = £ 364,616 

Bank notes, roubles . . . 83,267,519 33 „ = 3,965,119 

Bills discounted . . . 59,786,778 21 „ = 2,846,990 

Total.£7,176,725 

Amount of advances on securities on goods— 

Roubles . . ._ . . 1,429,173 = £ 68,056 

On bank billets and obligations of the commission for the discharge of the public debts and 
the Polish loans— 

Roubles . . . . . 15,571,149 78 cop. = £741,483 

Renewed loan to the imperial treasury on security of cooper money— 

Roubles.*. £2,000,000 = £1,047,619 

Discounted billets of the loan bank— * 

Roubles .. 3,500,000 = £ 166,666 

Gross amount of operations of the bank and its branches in 1838— 

Bank notes, roubles . . 1,185,092,637 43 cop. = £56,432,982 
Silves specie „ . . 22,847,610 63 „ = 3,807,935 

Total . . . £60,240,917 

Net profits of the bank and its branches in 1838— 

Roubles. 3,033,169 27 cop. = £ 14,436 

Amount of reserve capital on 1st January, 1839— 

Roubles. 2,284,042 76 cop. = £108,764 
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Remarks on the Loan Banks instituted in favour of the Crown Peasants. 

Extracted from the St. Petersburg Journal. 

“ Among the dispositions made by the administration of the land, which, belonging to 
the crown, are distinguished by the name of appanaged land, for the purpose of securing 
the wellbeing of the*peasants placed under its direction. The establishment of several 
loan banks, destined exclusively to offer to this class the succour which it m^y want for the 
interest of its industry, and the organization of a fire insurance office, ment to be cited, 
on account of the results obtained in a very shoA period. « 

“ Since some years, the loan banks, to which the administration had assigned a capital 
of 300,000 roubles paper money, were in activity, among the appanaged lands situated 
in the governments of Saratoff, Simbirsk, Vladimir, aj»d Viatka, in 1841: the capital 
alleady mentioned, having augmented by 74,142 V. 85f cop. sil. taken, as the first sum, on 
the capital of the peasants. •- Similar establishments were organized in the governments of 
Kostroma, Nijnei-Novgorod, Vologda, and Archangel, and everywhere the transfers of 
these banks have become so active, that the total of the sums confuted to them increased 
the interests of several years, and are constantly in circulation. 

On account of a wise disposition of the rules, by which it is not allowed to advance 
more than 150 r. silver to the same person ; the terms offer no difficulty whatever, and in 
order to render these establishments still more useful, it was decreed, in,. 1842, that 
in future the peasants will have the privilege of placing their disposable capital at interest. 
It might have been expected that some time would be necessary before these facilities 
would be appreciated by the peasants: but a beginning was made; and in four villages 
several peasants deposited in the bank sums which amounted together to 1430 r. silver. 

“As to the fire insurance, it has taken a rapid development. At the end of 1841, the 
number of peasant houses insured amounted to 23,000; in the course of the following 
year it increased to 40,450, valued at 1,436,000 r. silver, so that in several villages* more 
than one-half of the habitations are insured. The premiums for insuring amounts to 
18,000 r. silver, whereas the indemnities paid for 313 burnt houses amounted to only 
11,000 r. It has also been remarked that fires become less numerous in proportion as 
the villages are better disposed, and provided with implements necessary in case of accident. 
In the villages of the government of Archangel especially, where there are counted 7736 
peasant farms, not one of them had been burnt in 1842.” 

Extract from an Ukase for issuing Bank Notes in Russia, to the Amount of 

30,000,000 silver roubles. 

“ Nicholas, by the grace of God Emperor and Autocrat of all the Russias, &c. &c. 

“ Wishing to facilitate the transactions at the several banking establishments of the em¬ 
pire, and at the same time to concentrate and render more intelligible the various denomina¬ 
tions of paper money easily transportable, and that is at present in circulation; and judging 
it advisable, in lieu thereof, to create such a new description of the like money as may bear 
accurate and complete guarantee for its respective values; in conformity with the advice of 
the council of the empire, we have ordained as follows : 

“ I. Within six weeks from the date of this manifesto, the deposit banks at the Found¬ 
ling Hospital ( Hospice des Enfans Trouves ) and the Imperial Loan Bank, shall be autho¬ 
rized to make, under security of mortgages upon fixed property, advances in ‘ billets de 
credit ’ (bank notes of the value of 50 silver roubles each). These notes are. to be of a cer¬ 
tain form. The minister of finance will submit model notes to the directing senate, and will 
also forward siipilar models to all the ministers, as well as to the chief departments of the 
empire, and to the finance chambers. These model notes shall be exhibited and placarded 
in all the commercial exchanges. 

“ II, The value of these notes to be brought into circulation shall amount to 30,000,000 
silver roubles; of which 15,000,000 are allotted to the treasuiy of the Foundling Hos¬ 
pital at Moscow, 8,000,000 to the Deposit Bank at St. Petersburg,, and 7,000,000 to the 
Loan Bank. 

“ III. The payment of these notes, and their ready conversion into bullion, in confor- 
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mity with Art. V. of the present manifesto, shall be guaranteed by all the banking and 
credit establishments in the empire. 

“ IV. They shall be circulated throughout the empire on the same terms as silver 
moniy. 

“ V. The exchange of these notes for metallic currency, at the discretion of the bearers, 
shall take place either at the bank of the Foundling Hospital, or at the Loan Bank, without 
any restriction as to the amount presented, or distinction as to the establishment from 
whence the notes presented have issued. Moreover, to ensure a punctual performance of 
such obligations, both the Deposit Bank and the Loan Bank, whenever they issue these 
notes, shall place, in a'" special chest for this purpose provided, an amount of metallic cur¬ 
rency, equal in value to at least one-sixteenth part of that of the paper money issued. 

“ VI. And in order still further to facilitate the payment in bullion of such paper money, 
all the district treasuries shall- be obliged to exchange these notes for metallic currency, 
up to the value of 100 silver roubles. 

“ VII. The funds of exchange and the amount of notes, whether in circulation or not, 
are placed under the control of the council of establishments of credit. Besides a monthly 
revision of its concerns, which each bank is obliged to make, there shall be twice in the year 
a general revision, by the same authorities, of such accounts; viz., at the Deposit Bank of 
St. Petersburg, at the Loan Bank, and also at the Moscow Bank. At the latter by three 
senators nominated by the minister of justice, acting in concert with the marccbal of the 
nobility of the government, and the mayor of the city. The accounts, after being revised 
by fhese functionaries, shall be forwarded to the belbrenamed council. 

“VIII. The exchange of old notes, out of use, for new ones, shall be regulated 
according to established custom. 

“IX. These ‘billets dc credit' maybe transmitted by post, in the same manner as 
other notes ( billets dc la caisst: de depot), i. e. by paying the requisite security and the price 
* of postage. 

“ X. The exportation and importation of these ‘ billets de credit ’ is prohibited by the 
custom-house regulations now in force with respect to the ‘ billets dc la caissc de dipot' 

“ XI. Forgery of the above will be by law punished in the same manner, and attended 
with the like penalties, which attach to the counterfeiting any state papers.— Done at Pe- 
terhoff, 1st July, 1841.” 

An increase of the duties on stamps was promulgated at the same time. 

In 1842 the contract for the brandy monopoly, which has always been farmed, 
was about to expire; and there being a great deficiency in the revenue, the mi¬ 
nister of finance turned the circumstance of the nearly expired contract so far to 
account, by competition for’it, that a sum has been agreed to for its renewal, 
which will, it is said, yield the Russian treasury about 7 millions sterling annu¬ 
ally, instead of 1£ millions sterling. 

Banks. —During the reign of Catherine the Second three different banks 
were established at St. Petersburg; and during Uie reign of the Emperor Paul, 
the Aid Bank and Bill Discount Office were instituted. 

1. The Loan Bank or Lombard, or Russian, Mont de Piete, was established 
on the groitnd that the profits of it should belong to the St. Petersburg Foundling 
Hospital; and, according to an ukase of the empress in 1772, to prevent the 
usury and oppression to which the poor were exposed. By its constitution it was 
to lend on gold and silver, three-fourths of the value, on other metals half the 
value, and on jewels as much as the circumstances of the times would allow, an 
estimation being made by sworn appraisers. The rate of interest was regulated 
and established in 1786 throughout the empire at 5 percent. One year’s in- 
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terest being taken in advance; pledges forfeited to be publicly sold, and what 
they produced more than what the capital advanced, the interest due, and the 
charges amount to, to be returned to the owners. Money might also be depo¬ 
sited in this bank for which no interest was to be received, and on two days’ no¬ 
tice it could be withdrawn. If monies were paid into the bank, and a declaration 
made that the same should remain a year or longer, and that three months’ notice 
would be given when intended to be taken out, then the lawful interest on the 
capital is allowed, payable in the same sort of money as that which was put into 
the bank, as is likewise the capital when withdrawn. With various modifications 
this great pawning depot still carries on its operations. 

2. The Imperial Natiotiul Note Bank. —This was originally called The Assig¬ 
nation Bank, and was established by the empress in 1768 for St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, which was opened in 1770; afterwards, in many government towns bank- 
comptoirs were established, where, likewise, on paying copper money, assigna¬ 
tions were issued of 25, 50, and 100 roubles, paying the assignations, r when pre¬ 
sented again with copper money. 

In 1786 this bank was changed into a Reichs (imperial) Assignation bank at 
St. Petersburg. The notes issued were decreed to be on white, red, and blue 
paper, manufactured for the purpose; the blue for 5, the red for 10, and the 
white for 25,50, and 100 roubles each. The colours were to enable the great body 
of Russian subjects and serfs who could not read, to know the value of the 
notes by the special colour of each. When this bank was converted into an im¬ 
perial establishment, the former old assignations were all called in and exchanged 
for new ones. 

The Loan Bank, for the nobility and the towns, was established by Catherine 
the Second also, in 1786. Its purpose is to lend to the nobility on landed property, 
or on male peasants (serfs), according to the revision-register of 1781, taking each 
head at 40 roubles. Its intention was for assisting the nobility and promoting 
payment of debts, and the improvement of their estates: the emission, for this 
purpose, was limited to 22,000,000; and a sum of 11,000,000 was appropriated 
for lending on stone and brick houses in towns, and grounds adjacent; the loans 
were made in bank assignats, which very much encouraged their circulation. To 
this bank was annexed an assurance against fire, for the houses, &c., on which 
it made advances, and on other property. 

The Aid Bank was established by the Emperor Pdul, by an ukase, dated the 
27 th of December, 1797, commencing its operations on the 1st of March follow¬ 
ing; it was rather novel in its nature, and not very satisfactory in its operations. 

Discount Office .—A discount office, for the advance of money upon bills and 
Russian products; and also of an insurance office (exclusive of the Imperial 
Assignation Bank), for the purpose of insuring such goods upon which advances 
must be made, were established by an ukase of 18th of December, 1797- 
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College of Commerce. —On this principal, the Russian government have, at 
St. Petersburg a college of commerce, consisting of a certain number of directors, 
with a president, who take into consideration, and under their direction, every¬ 
thing relating to the trade of the empire; and to that board applications were at 
all times to be directed. It has the control of the bracket's, brokers, and every 
department connected with commerce; in matters of dispute, it acts, likewise, 
in a judicial capacity; and the only appeal from its decision, in case of the 
dissatisfaction of either party, is to the senate, where 200 roubles must be depo¬ 
sited: a certificate being produced from the secretary of the senate, that the 
deposit is made, when the requisite documents are given from the college of 
commerce, and proceedings commence in the superior court. 

It is through this college, that the English have the privilege, specially 
provided for by treaty, to appeal in cases of dispute, or for redress from the 
Russian subject; and through this channel only it is, that the native subject 
must apply for redress against the British merchants; amongst whom, if any 
disputes or controversies arise, the directors of the college of commerce, very 
wisely order it for arbitration among the British merchants, who are selected 
for that purpose. 

The Brackers. —“ The principal articles of Russian exportation, must be examined or 
braejtcd by competent sworn brackers. For this purpose, in 1790, sixteen Russian and 
fourteen foreign brackers for hemp, five Russian and three German for tallow and oil, 
four Russian and three German for herrings (the Russian lierring-brackers also brack ca¬ 
viare and isinglass), one Russian and two German for tobacco, five Russian and three 
German for yufts, two Russian and one Germau for horsehair and hogs’ bristles, one 
Russian and two German for liarcskins, were appointed. 

“ Such are the excellent regulations relating to the brackers, that if, through any ne¬ 
glect or fraud, an inferior quality is passed which ought not to be, the bracker, whose name 
is affixed on some articles, and especially appointed for others, is liable to a very severe 
punishment as soon as the proof is produced, so that a precaution like the one mentioned 
prevents the possibility of an inferior article being substituted for the real one, and every 
merchant is sure that what he purchases is the very article lie agrees for. 

“ The merchant, in his purchases, has only to settle with a broker, who is likewise 
approved by the college of commerce, and who makes a contract betwixt the buyer and 
seller. The goods are received and the business is despatched. 

“ The articles subject to brack are * 

“ Hemp, flax, tallow, hides, yufts, isinglass,' glue caviare, liareskins, bristles, wax, cow- 
hair, horsehair, linseed, hempseed, and train-oil, tobacco, rhubarb, masts, pot and pearl 
ashes, Baltpetre, castor of beaver, &c. &c. 

“ A certain rate is fixed to be paid to the bracker by the purchaser which is very rea¬ 
sonable.”— Oddy's European Commerce. 

• » 

* Some articles are stamped ; For instance, the casks with tallow and oil; flax with a leaden 
tally annexed by a string j hemp in the inside of the bales by a wooden tally, with the brackets 
name written thereon. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


MISCELLANEOUS STATEMENTS. 

New Change of Currencies. —In virtue of an Imperial Ukase, issued under 
date, 1st June, 1843, the old bank notes shall, from the 1st November next, be 
gradually exchanged against new notes stipulated in jilver roubles, at the rate of 
3^‘roubles paper for 1 silver rouble; and for the redemption in specie of these 
new silver notes at any time, a cash fund of at least one-sixth part of the amount 
of new silver notes circulating will be assigned. 

Additional Charges on Ships at Cronstadt. —The following tax has been laid 
on all shipping, both foreign and Russian, for the use of the cook-house, applying 
the amount to the profit of the town of Cronstadt: * 

“Every vessel trading to this port is to be charged 3 copecs silver per last each voyage. 
Every coaster, with one mast, 2 roubles silver; and with two or three masts, 3 roubles silver, 
for one summer. 

“ Every vodovick, or decked boat, employed in carrying iron and deals, 50 copecs silver 
each voyage. 

“ Every cutter employed in transporting goods, 1.4 rouble for one summer. ' 

“ Every ship proceeding on to St. Petersburg, without entering this harbour, is exempted 
from paying. 

“Takingthe tonnage of last year as a criterion, the British ships (74,238 lasts) would 
produce, at 3 copecs, 2227 roubles 14 copecs silver, or 7704 roubles 09 copecs copper, equal 
to 360/.”— Cronstadt, 17l/t July, 1841. 

THE BRITISH RUSSIAN COMPANY. 

A Russian company was first projected towards the end of the reign of Edward VI. 
Its charter was confirmed by act of parliament, under Queen Elizabeth, in 15(>6. 

It had its rise from adventurers, who were sent in three* vessels to discover new countries, 
and to find out a north-east passage to China ; these falling into the White Sea, and enter¬ 
ing the port of Archangel, were well received by the Muscovites, and on their return soli¬ 
cited letters patent to secure the commerce of Russia, for which purpose they had formed an 
association. < 

A charter was first granted by illary, in 1555, in which the association was declared a 
‘ hod// politick,’ under the name of the * Company of Merchant Adventurers of England, for 
the Discovery of Lands, Territories, Islands, &c., unknown or unfrequented.’ 

This eharter was altered and confirmed by Elizabeth, on the ground that it was not 
sufficiently guarded. , 1 

This company existed with reputation for nearly a century, till the time of the civil war 
in England, when it is said that the Czar, hearing of the death of Charles I., expelled all 
the. English from his dominions. After the restoration, the company re-established part of 
their commerce at Archangel; but in the interim the Dutch had obtained a footing in the 
country. It then continued, and still exists, as a regulated company; that is, each member 
trades on his own account, only paying an admission foe; and maintaining certain regula¬ 
tions for managing the trade at St. Petersburg, &c. &c. 
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Table of Duties, payable to the Russian Company, on Goods imported from 
the Ports of St. Petersburg, Cronstadt, Narva, Onega, and Archangel. 


ARTICLES. 


S. 

d. 

ARTICLES. 


s. 

d. 

Ashes, pot and pearl 

.toil 

0 

4 

Bearskins. 


0 

2 

Aniseed .... 


0 

3 

Armines or ermines ...timber of 40 skins 

0 

2 

Books bound. 


0 

2 

Calabiir ... 

....timber 

0 

2 

Bristles . 

.dozen lbs. 

0 

0 

Foxskins . 

.100 

0 

44 


....100 lbs. 

1 

0 



1 

G 

Caviare. 


2 

0 

Wolfskins . 


0 

14 

Copper . 


0 

4 

Ilareskins .. 


0 

2 

Cordage . 


0 

2 

Swanskins . 


0 

1 

Corn; viz., wheat . 


0 

0) 

Tallow . 


0 

3 

— of any description. 


0 

0-1 

Tongues. 


0 

2 

Castoroum . 


0 

1 

Tow . 


0 

4 

Down . 

....100 lbs. 

0 

4 

Wax, bees’. 


O' 

2 

Feathers for beds. 


0 

4 

Wool . 


0 

1 

Flax . 


0 

4 

Halles, above 5 indies square .... 

.120 

0 

4 

Glue . 


0 

1 

—• under ditto . 

.do. 

0 

3 

Hair, cow or ox . 


0 

2 

Battens . 

.do. 

0 

1 



() 

2 


.. .do 



Hemp. 


0 

3 

Deals. 

. do. 

0 

3 



o 

1 



0 


— wet .. 


0 

<>) 

Fir timber . 


0 

1 

— red or M'oseovy. 


0 


Handspikes . 

.120 

0 

1 

Iron. 


0 

2 

Tziithwoort. 

...fathom 

0 

1 

Isinglass . 


0 

2 

Masts, great. 


0 

2 

,Tunk and rope . 


0 

2 

— middle and small . 

. d: 

0 

1 

Linen . 

.£100 val. 

1 

0 

Oars . 

.120 

0 

4 

Mats . 

.100 

0 

2 

Oak boards . 

.do. 

0 

5 

Fitch and tar. 


0 

2 

Oak plitnk . 


0 

3 

Rhubarb . 

.lb. 

0 

i 

Oak tiinlK-r. 

. do. 

0 

2 

Rope and junk . 


0 

o 

Tiding boards . 

.120 

0 

1 

Resin. 


0 

i 

Spars. 


0 

2 

Saltpetre. 


0 

i 

Staves . 


0 

1 

Seed (excepting aniseed) . 

. 

0 

04 

Wainscot logs . 


0 

2 


Goods not rated in this tariff arc: to pay one-eighth per cent, according to the value on the decla¬ 
ration of the importer. THOMAS COPE, Secretary. 


FOREIGN AND RUSSIAN MERCHANTS IN RUSSIA. 

Manifesto of the. Emperor Alexander in regard to Merehants .—“ The annals of our 
country testify how highly the body of Russian merchants, while enriching the empire with 
the fruits of commerce, have adorned themselves with the characteristic virtues of good citi¬ 
zens. Since our accession, we have observed with satisfaction the meritorious examples 
their conduct has afforded. We have observed through every mercantile class, proofs of 
noble liberality, of patriotism, and of particular attachment to our person ; we have derived 
the most heartfelt joy from the sentiments with which they have shown themselves inspired ; 
and upon the most eminent of their order rewards have been conferred from the throne, and 
distinctions proportioned to their deserts. Rut these distinctions, however honourable to in¬ 
dividuals, do not suffice for the exaltation of their whole order. 

“ The general character and title of this order merit from us some general mark of 
respect; some general advancement in the scale of public estimation. A fresh memorial is 
required, to define its existence in the constitution of the empire. 

“ Steady in this persuasion, we now grant and confirm tor ever to our faithful body of 
merchants, new privileges and distinctions, and new means for the extension and consoli¬ 
dation of their commercial undertakings, on the principles established below : 

I. OF MERCANTILE PARTNERSHIPS OR COMPANIES'! 

“ Art. 1.—It is our wish that the faithful body of merchants should (principally with a 
view of increasing their consequence in foreign trade) hereafter cany on business under the 
forms of partnership. No person, however, is compelled thereto by law, which only recom¬ 
mends this new line to notice. 
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“ The form of partnership shall by law be twofold. 1st, full partnership; 2d, a partner* 
ship in trust. There is, besides these two, a kind of partnership by shares, composed of 
several persons singly contributing certain sums, a fixed number whereof constitute the joint 
stock. But as its object is to promote important schemes of public establishments, this* sort 
of company must be confined to the sovereign, not directly appertaining to the mercantile 
world. 

“ Art. 2.—A full paftnership consists of two or more partners inscribed in like guilds, 
agreeing to trade in common, under their common names. This is denominated a mer¬ 
cantile house, under their names or firm ; the partners in this house answer for all its 
debts, jointly and severally, to the full extent of tfieir fixed and moveable property. The 
mutual conditions between the partners, their engagements with others under their common 
firm, the term of continuance and of the dissolution of their partnership, are all left to be 
settled by mutual contract. * 

“‘The contract concluded between the partners in the commenceipent of their concerns, 
if not incompatible with any fundamental principles here established, or with the civil and 
commercial rights of the public, shall have the force of law. 

“ Art. 3. —A partnership in trust, consists of one or more partners of the same guild, 
with the addition of one or more subscribers, who intrust the former with certain sums out 
of their own property, to be employed in trade in a greater or less proportion. This is 
denominated a mercantile house, under the name of Partners and Co. The partners in this, 
kind of house are subject to the same rides laid down for full partnerships by Art. 2. In 
regard to subscribers, the two following are added ; 

“ a, A subscriber who gives his capital in trust, answers, in case of failure, only for the 
amount of his subscription. 

“ b. A subscriber can, in that capacity, make no engagement for the trading firm. 

“ Although partners ought to bo severally inscribed in the same or like guilds, yet father 
and son, or grandson in the male line, and two brothers with one another, may open ajfint 
commercial house, provided one of them, the eldest, pays the tax on the capital to the guild. 
Other children and relations who cannot be partners in the same house, without being indi¬ 
vidually inscribed in the same or like guild, may be subscribers to the house, but the quality 
of subscribers does not determine the nature of their possession or calling. 

“ A partner in one mercantile house cannot become a partner in another; because, by 
Art. 2, a partner is responsible with his whole property, for the debts of one house. 

“ Art. 5.—A mercantile house, of cither description, dates its civil and commercial exist¬ 
ence from the time of presenting an extract of its copartnership terms to the magistracy 
and dome, and of notifying its establishment to its commercial friends, by printed circulars. 
The said extract must specify— 

“ «• The nature of the partnership, whether full, or on trust. 

“ b. The Christian name, country, family name, habitation and occupation, of only the 
actual partners. 

“ o. The signature and seal of the partners empowered to direct and conduct the 
concerns. 

“ d. The amount of capital brought in by the partners, and by the subscribers, and to 
name the latter or not at their option, 

“ The dome reports to the minister of commerce, for bis information, every new part¬ 
nership, with all the particulars stated to it. It is to be observed, that the declaration of 
capital to the dome, in no case implies an obligation to pay tax on that amount. A trading 
house, of either description, enjoys the corpmercial privileges of the guild Jto which its 
partners belong. 

II. OP THE ADMISSION OF THE NOBILITY TO TRADE. 

“ Art. 6.—Thtftenour of the preceding section implies of itself that the Russian nobility 
are admitted to.sliare in mercantile partnerships. Such is expressly our wish, and such it 
was, when, on the 4th of November, 1802, we granted to the nobility the right of foreign 
trade. 

“ Our motive is to strengthen the bond of union betwixt the two orders in the empire, 
and to afford the nobility, not serving in military or civil posts, an opportunity of promoting 
the public good through the channel of commercial industry. 
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“ In pursuance of this, every nobleman is now authorized (if not in the service of the 
crown or on duty in his government), to inscribe himself in a guild, on the principle of the 
municipal code, in the following manner: 

‘ He is allowed to be inscribed in the first or second guild, but excluded from the third, 
as avowedly of no advantage. 

“ When inscribed in a guild, he pays the tax on capital, and is liable for town dues and 
other charges, both personal and real. He then enjoys all the privileges of the guild. He 
is authorized either to open a mercantile house in conformity to Articles 2 and 3, or to join 
as partners in any such house. 

“ Art. 7.—It is understood, that his becoming liable for dues in the body of merchants, 
on the footing of a merchant, does not exempt him from the obligations and aues of the body 
of nobility. He is personally eligible to the offices of the town, and when he serves in them 
is exempt for those three years from serving in the government. Serving amongst the mer¬ 
chants exempts him from serving in the capacity of a nobleman ; but serving as a nobleman 
does not exempt him from serving in the body of merchants. It is further understood that, 
in regard to mercantile transactions or disputes, he is amenable to the higher and inferior 
courts as a merchant, excepting in cases of high misdemeanor or capital crimes, in which 
he is subject to trial as a nobleman. 

“ In his mercantile engagements he is allowed to employ bills, conformably to the first 
part of the statutes of bankruptcy, and in cases of failure, to settle his affairs according to 
the regulations there laid down. But in engagements and differences relating merely to his 
estates, he is again subject to the regulations of the second part of the statutes of bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

III. OF FOBEIGN MEBCIIANTS IN BUS8IA. 

“ Art. 8.—The civil and commercial rights of foreign merchants, who, in times of peace 
* and,war, have enjoyed in former reigns, and continue to enjoy in ours, particular favours, 
are from henceforward established on the following principles : 

“ 1st. The right of being inscribed in a guild of Russian merchants shall be confined 
to real Russian merchants. 

“ 2d. No foreigner has a right to be inscribed in a Russian guild, unless he, or a wife 
after the decease of her husband, should be thought worthy to become a perpetual subject of 
the Russian empire. 

“ 3d. No foreigner, who docs not become a perpetual subject, can enjoy the rights and 
privileges attached to the guild ; still less can he claim any sort of exclusive preference, in 
point of civil rank, in the exercise of a profession, in trade or in shipping. These regulations 
are from henceforward to be considered as general, fundamental, and irrevocable. 

“ Art. 9.—From the special attention of the sovereign to the privileges of foreign mer¬ 
chants, the following temporary exceptions arc admitted. Foreigners already inscribed in 
the guilds may remain upon their present footing for six months from this date; in the course 
of which, it is left at their option to become perpetual subjects, or at the expiration of this 
term to take the rights belonging to foreign merchants, as they are clearly defined below in 
Article 13 and the following. « 

“ Merchants of Armenian extraction, and domiciliated in Russia, to whom, on the part 
of the public, exclusive exceptions, suitable to the particular circumstances, were granted, 
must in the course of six months take their own measures in conformity to the ordinances 
of the manifesto, enjoying in other respects the benefits of the legal forms established in their 
behalf. , . 

“ We should wish that this race, so devoted to the Russian throne, might enjoy all 
the rights of the municipal code, and the new immunities, which so essentially augment and 
surpass all exclusive privileges hitherto granted. 

“ To those foreigners who arc inscribed in the guilds of the maritime towns of the Black 
Sea, and Sea of Azof, is allowed the right of continuing in the guild till revisal. To pre¬ 
vent all doubt, it is hereby declared, that foreigners at the ports of the Black Sea and Sea of 
Azof, enjoying the rights of guilds, only in the governments of Cherson, Ekaterinoslaf, and 
Taurichesky, do not carry the rights of the guilds further, and cannot transfer their inscrip¬ 
tions to the guilds of other towns on the borders or island, except those only on the said 
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coast, neither are they allowed anywhere, but in those particular governments, the rights of 
foreign guests. 

“ Art. 10. —The commercial rights belonging to foreign merchants in Russia are com¬ 
prehended under two descriptions : That of guest, or that of itinerant merchants.” * 

“ Penalties on Foreign Mechanics Resident in Russia, for dealing in Articles not ap¬ 
pertaining to their Craft. —By virtue of an ukase of the imperial senate of the 21st of June 
last, in answer to a question put by the St. Petersburg court of exchequer, as to what fine 
should be levied upon foreign tradesmen (mechanics) for dealing in articles not appertaining 
to their craft, the minister of finance represented ^ to the committee of ministers. By the 
resolution of the committee, his Imperial Majesty was pleased to command that foreign me¬ 
chanics convicted of dealing in articles not of their craft, not by their nature belonging to 
the traffic of citizens,* shall be subject to a penalty, for the first offence, of 90 roubles (at 
1 Id. per rouble, = 47. 2s. 6d.), and for the next, of 120 roubles (equal to .57. 10s.), in pro¬ 
portion to the annual tax for a certificate for a citizen trading inf tjje two capitals. 

“ This imperial command IWts promulgated by an ukase of the senate, the 21st of Sep¬ 
tember this year.”— Translated from the St. Petersburg Commercial Gazette, No. 116, 
Sept. 27, 1838. 

“Documents of Russian Vessels sold to Foreigners to be given up to the Custom-house. 
—In the 5th volume of the Compilation of Russian Laws,-in the Regulations for Custom¬ 
houses, sec. 903, it is decreed that custom-house authorities shall not allow any Russian ves¬ 
sel, sold to foreigners, to leave any port, without taking from the buyer all dochments i be¬ 
longing to the vessel. It has happened that the owner of a Russian vessel, after receiving 
passport and documents of clearance for the ship in his own name, has sold the vessel to a 
foreigner, giving up all the documents, and that consequently the custom-house authorities 
could not even know of the sale, much less act according to the above law. Such a sale 
may also remain a secret from the Russian consul; for, on the arrival of the ship at a foreign 
port, it will always depend upon the master to appear at the Russian consulate, or, as he jnay 
think better, at the consulate of that nation to which the buyer belongs. As tliis may 
injure the interest of Russian trade and navigation, it behoves all publie officers by whom the 
documents for such sales to foreigners shall be registered, not to do this until all the docu¬ 
ments belonging to the ship are given up, which are to be sent to the*tustom-honse of the 
port where the ship is sold, according to the 11th volume of the Compilation of Laws, in the 
Regulations concerning Commerce, see. 550, and continuation of 551. The minister of 
finance has represented this to the senate, which, confirming the representation of an ukase 
of the 17th of September, has given the needful orders for its fulfilment.”— Translated 
from the St. Petersburg Commercial Gazette, Sept. 22, 1838. 

MERCHANT-SHIPS BELONGING TO RUSSIA. 

We have no special account of tlie merchant shipping of the empire, but if 
we divide the vessels cleared outwards by the average number of voyages in 
the year, the number of vessels, exclusive of coasters, does not probably exceed 
250 ships, and the tonnage about 45,C00 tons, and when the two following 
tables are compared, it will be seen that the Russian ships engaged in the foreign 
trade do not amount to much more than one-eighth ot the whole number. 

* Citizen (meshtshavin) is a class of tradesmen, next in order after the three classes of mer¬ 
chants. , 

f St. Petersburg and Moscow. 
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Statement of tlie Number and Tonnage of Russian Vessels, exclusive of 
Coasters, which cleared Outwards from Ports in Russia, in each Year from 
1826 to 1835. 


RUSSIAN SHIPPING CLEARED OUTWARDS. 


YEARS. 

To Russian Ports. 

To Foreign Ports. 

TOTAL. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1826.. 

71 

4,008 

mm 

78,542 

588 

82,550 

1827. 

161 

‘*2,760 

19 

82,454 

779 

105,21 ’ 

1828. ... 

107 

16,990 

Km 

34,796 

588 

51,786 

1829. 

99 

12,806 

600 

57,860 

699 

70,666 

1830. 

64 

8,398 

910 

138,382 

974 

146,780 

Average, 1826 to 1830. 

100 

12,992 

625 

78,407 

725 

91,399 

1831. 

78 

9,808 

709 

116,426 

782 

126,234 

1832. 

135 

9,494 

702 

123,092 

837 

132,586 

1833. 

250 

35,108 

620 

102,150 

870 

137,258 

A884. 

261 

34,116 

542 

86,090 

803 

120,206 

1835. 

259 

38,904 

635 

102,812 

894 

141,716 

Average, 1831 to 1835. 

195 

25,486 

641 

106,114 

836 

131,600 


Statement of the Number and Tonnage of Vessels with Cargoes and in 
Ballast, which arrived and departed from the Ports of Russia, in each 
' of the Years 1825, 1830, 1835, and 1836. 


YEARS. 

ARRIVED. 

With Cargoes. 

In Ballast. 

TOTAL. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1825. 


301,942 

1943 

360,876 

3903 

662,818 

1830. 

JK 

341,612 

3583 

645,658 

5894 

986,270 

1835. 


377,302 

1725 

299,152 

4194 

676,454 

1836. 

9KZS29H, 

•10,7,160 

2188 

406,402 

4590 

815,562 


DEPARTED. 

1825. 

3939 

659,752 

107 


HOI 

671,488 

1830. 

6001 

1,015,112 

127 



1,025,744 

1835. 

3812 

613,398 

291 



660,100 

1836. 

4395 

789,572 

291 


4686 

833,846 


Statement of the Number and Tonnage of Vessels which cleared Outwards 
from the Ports of that Country, and of the Number of Vessels in the 
Coasting Trades of the Baltic and Black Sea, in each of the Years 1830 and 
1836. 


YEARS. 

Russian Vessels cleared 
Outwards from Ports of 
that Country. 

Number of Vessels in 
Coasting Trade of the * 


Number. 

Tonnage. 

Baltic. 

Block Stu. 

1830. 

657 

82,058 

739 

3356 

1836. 

942 

163,643 

1125 

4356 


5 a 


VOL. II, 
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MERCHANTS AT ODESSA. 

The subjoined account of the number of merchants belonging to Odessa inscribed in the 
different guilds, affords an additional illustration of the progress of its commerce since'1808. 

1st Guild. 2d Guild. 3d Guild. total. 

In 1808 ... 39 30 135 204 

1813 . * . . 53 13 190 256 

1823 ... 57 11 213 281 

1828 . . . 64 34 302 382 

1838 . . .67 644 765 

A Tribunal of Commerce was established at Odessa in 1824, whose jurisdiction extends 
over all disputes connected with trade. There is no appeal from its decisions, except to the 
senate. • * 

“ There are 12 sworn brokers, approved and licensed by the Tribunal of Commerce, who 
have deputies appointed by themselves. They register all transactions, and receive a half 
per cent from each party as commission. There is a discount or loan bank, established in 
1828, and marine and fire insurance societies. Most articles of provision are cheap ; and 
fish, which costs next to nothing, is excellent. Fuel, however, is scarce and dear.” 

DUTIES PAYABLE BY VESSELS IN TIIE PORT OF ODESSA. 

“ Tonnage Duly. —Every vessel pays, for the benefit of the crown, a tonrfage duty of 
50 paper eopecs per ton, on entering and on leaving the port. 

“ Every foreign vessel arriving laden from foreign ports, pays moreover for the benefit 
of the city 50 copecs on each last, or 120 poods weight of her cargo. 

“ Anchorage Money. —Foreign vessels pay 50 copecs per ton, Russian vessels 25 
copecs per ton, for the benefit of the city. 

“ Light Money .—Every vessel pays 25 paper roubles for the support of the liglithpusc. ' 

“ Quarantine. —Every vessel coming from a foreign port, is furnished by the quarantine 
officers, with a quarantine flag, for which 5 roubles must be paid, and a set of printed regu¬ 
lations, the price of which is one rouble. 

“ Chalk Buildings in the South of Russia .—In many districts of Southern Russia, where 
the materials usually employed in building, such as freestone, timber, and bricks, are difficult 
to be obtained, the price of these materials is very high, compared with that of agricultural 
produce; and as the population of these districts is increasing very rapidly, the result would 
appear to produce great, inconvenience, at least to the inhabitants of the country. 

“ Fortunately, however, immense beds of chalk are situated in these districts, and in 
many places, especially in the government of Kharkofl', the peasants have employed it for 
their cottages ; and on the borders of Aidar and Krasuaia, buildings, barns, stables, &c., 
have been long built of blocks of chalk. These erections 'last much longer than would have 
been supposed; chalk being a bad conductor of heat, they are warm in winter, damp cannot 
penetrate through the walls, and they are solid enough to support even heavier roofs than 
are usually used for the cottages of the peasantry. 

“ Experience having shown that this land of building might he conveniently adopted, 
even for houses of considerable size* the government caused 4 boarding-schools and 6 stables 
to be erected in the military settlements in the district of Kharkoff. Very little expense w r as 
necessary, as one man furnished with an iron lever could easily detach three cubic sagenes 
of chalk from the bottom of the quarry in one day; and after being exposed to the air for 
some days to dry, the blocks are easily hcv^ed into shape; dnd as they can «be made of a 
large size, the building of the walls advauces rapidly. The abovementioned erections have 
their foundations, projecting angles, and the coatings of the doors and windows made of 
freestone. The 'peasants generally fill up the interstices between the blocks of chalk with 
day, while in the government buildings, lime slacked with water was used. 

“ Several churches in the villages of these districts have resisted the action of time and 
the effect of the air for more than forty years, without the slightest symptom of decay be¬ 
coming apparent. 

“ This method of building is likewise being introduced into the * district of Voron&ge, 
which also possesses large quarries of chalk.”— Translated from St. Petersburg Gazette. 
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RACES IN RUSSIA. 

The different races which inhabit Russia, are much divided in their associa¬ 
tions'and sympathies. These races are classed by Balbi, Cannabich and Gal- 
letti, as follows:— 1. The Slavonian, which comprehend a majority of the whole 
population; while at the same time this race is divided into branches which have 
no sympathy for each other; viz.. Great Russians, Ruski, or the Ancient Mos- 
covites: the little Russians, or Malorossians ; the Rusniaks, the Poles, the Lithu¬ 
anians, the Servians, the Bulgarians, and the Cossacks. 2. The Finns, who call 
themselves in their own language Suomalaincn, or swamp-dwellers. The Lap¬ 
landers, who, as well as the Esthoriians and Lieflanders arc considered akin to 
the Finns. The AamoLdes and Kamtschatdales of the arctic region ; the Tcher- 
messians, on the left bank of the Wolga, near Nijnei-Novgorod ; the Morduartians 
on the Wolga and Okka, and also in Nijnei-Novgorod; and the Zyrjanians and 
Permians of Vologda, are also considered akin to the Finnish races. 3. The 
Lettes and? the Kourish race of Courland are classed under the Slavonian race, 
by Galletti and by Balbi. But there appears no affinity whatever between the 
Lettes and Moscovites. (See account of them and the people of Courland and 
Esthonia, in a preceding part of this work.) 4. The Tartar or Tatar race, 
.which Balbi calls, as more properly, the Turkish race ( Souche Torque). This 
race 4 includes the Nogay Tartars, the Tartars of Kasan and Astrakan, the 
Turkomans of the Caucasus, the Baskires, Tchuwasks, the Mctcherisks, Teptiers, 
&c. 5. The Mongolian, to which belong, according to Cannabich and Balbi, the 

Cossacks of the Don, and the Ka/moucks of Taurida, Kherson, Astrakan, and the 
Eastern and Northern Caucasus. 6. The Zigains or Gipsies of Bessarabia. 7* 
The Semetic race, or Jews of Poland and other parts. 8. The Circassians, or the 
Tcherkesses, Abassiaus, Lesgliiens, &c., of the European Caucasian region. 9. The 
Armenians of the Caucasus, and who are also found in various parts of Southern 
Russia. 10. The Georgians .* 11 . The Greco-Latin race, which includes the 
Moldavians and Walachians in Bessarabia, and the Greeks , Italians, and French, 
who have resorted to and settled in various part.s of the Russian dominions. 
12. The German race, inhabiting St. Pettxsburg and the Baltic provinces, and 
the colonies of Southern Russia. Exclusive of the foregoing races, there are 
several thousands of Swedish race in Finland, and a few Danes and English 
settled in the commercial towns of the empire, and also a few thousands of Arabs 
and some Persians who inhabit the Southern Caucasus. All the foregoing races, 
except the Great Russians, who are estimated at 28,000,000 of the whole, and 
the German colonists, and other people who have voluntarily resorted to Russia, 
consider themselves as conquered nations. The following extracts translated 
from Kohl—we doubt, however, the correctness of what he says respecting the 
Cossacks: 

“ The natives of Little Russia are called Malorossiani ; those of Great Russia call 
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themselves Ruski, or Russian par excellence. These are the two principal sections into 
which the Russian nation is usually divided ; but when the emperor is called the emperor 
of all the Russias, Russia includes likewise White Russia, comprising a great part of 
Lithuania, on the Upper Dwina and the sources of the Niemen ; Red Russia, of which a 
large portion at present does homage to the Austrian sceptre; and Black Russia, the 
exact locality of which it is difficult to define. The Ruski, or Great Russians, inhabit the 
central provinces of the empire, the ancient Moscovy, where they have extended them¬ 
selves over the lands inhabited by the Finns to the Baltic and the Arctic Ocean, and 
among the Tartars and Mongolians, over Siberia as far as the Pacific. In numbers they 
are supposed to be about 28,000,000, and constitute, therefore, by far the most important 
portion of the 60,000,000 of human beings ruled by the Russian emperor. They are to all 
intents the ruling race in Russia, they occupy the most important offices, and their lan¬ 
guage is the official language of the state. The •Malorossiani inhabit the southern part 
of European Russia, particularly the provinces watered by the Dnieper and its tribu¬ 
taries. The Malorossiani are almost exclusively an agricultural people, and have spread 
themselves over the country reaching from the Carpathian mountains to the Lower Volga. 
The Cossacks on the Euxiuc and the Aral, the Caucasus and the Ural, the Don and the 
Volga, are all descended from military colonies originating among the Malorossiani. The 
whole race comprises about 12,000,000 of souls. The natives of Great and those of Little 
Russia differ as much as it is possible for two parts of the same nation to do. , They differ 
from each other morally and physically, and in many points there exists a remarkable- con¬ 
trast between their characters and habits. 

“ The serfs in Little Russia are much more obsequious than the serfs of Great Russia. 
Serfdom, in fact, is an institution of much more ancient date in Great Russia than in Little 
Russia, where it is said never to have existed till after the subjugation of the country by 
tho Moscovites. The serf in Great Russia calls his lord “ father,” treats him -with a 
respectful familiarity, and stands to him in something like a patriarchal relation. He is 
generally well-informed of the family affairs of his lord, takes a lively interest in them, and 
will not hesitate to volunteer good advice when he thinks it called for. In Little Russia, 
on the contrary, the serf neither loves his lord nor troubles himself ab{>ut his concerns. The 
most romantic attachment is often shown in Great Russia by the serfs to their lords ; in 
Little Russia, the murder of a lord by his serf is by no means an unheard of occurrence. 
Nevertheless, the serf of Little Russia is much more humble and submissive in his outward 
deportment, endeavouring, apparently, by an obsequious demeanour, to atone for the total 
absence of real affection. On these points, there is much resemblance between the serfs of 
Little Russia and those of Poland .”—KohFs Russia. 

The space of Country formerly inhabited by the Zaparog cossacks, was along 
that part of the banks of the Dnieper (Boristhenes), where that river is obstructed 
by rocks, called in Russian, parog, or cataracts. Za is the word for “ beyond;” so 
that the two joined together form the phrase “ beyond the cataracts,” which 
has since become the denomination df the people inhabiting the southern banks 
of the Dnieper. 

The country occupied by this people extended to the river Bug (Hypanis, 
or Bogus), and had no fixed limits ; they have therefore received four different 
classifications; viz., the Tartars of Oczakoff in the west, the Polish Cossacks in 
the north, the Little Russians in the cast, and the Crimean Tartars in the south. 

Originally, women were rigidly excluded from their republic; notwithstand¬ 
ing which, tbeir number increased. Unmindful about their means of subsist¬ 
ence, not having any domestic cares to trouble them, Ukrania, and other ad¬ 
jacent provinces, were constantly exposed to their brigandage': cattle, corn, and 
all the productions of these provinces generally became their prey. Frequently 
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they would set fire to villages, in order to drive the women out of the recesses 
of their habitations, and satiate their brutal passions by force. All the male 
children under the age of twelve, who fell into their hands, were brought up to 
their roving and desperate habits, and young idle peasants frequently joined 
them. Criminals, outcasts, and adventurers from every part came and asso¬ 
ciated themselves with this commonwealth of freebooters. 

“ Whenever a foreigner was admitted' a member of the commonwealth, he was com¬ 
pelled to relinquish his own name, his former habits, and his religion, and to adopt the 
usages and customs of the Zaparogs. 

“ A long novitiate was to be^ubmitted to, preparatory to being received, in order that 
the requisite qualities of firmness and courage might be fully acquired. 

“ They lived under temporary tents, made of light- matting, which were easily 
carried. They attached a high value to the breed of horses. 

“ The number of these Cossacks was never fixed ; 30,000 or 40,000 of them were ex¬ 
clusively devoted to arms, and frequently took service under foreign states. Those who 
were rich in cattle of various kinds, and had become tired of the excursive life, remained 
on the lands they had acquired, and cultivated them through the aid of young Ukraine 
peasants, who aspired to the honour of being received as members oi the Zaparog 
republic. 

“ Besides these, there were forty bourgades, each consisting of one thousand kirinni, 
or subterraneous habitations, large enough to contain only one individual, where the 
active members of the republic repaired for rest after the fatigues of a marauding cam¬ 
paign. The only article of furniture used in the kirinni was a bearskin, stretched on the 
ground, which served the purposes of a sofa and bed. In the centre of the thousand 
kiriiihi was a larger one for the leader of the bourgade, who was himself subordinate to 
the ehief of the republic called the hetman. Every member was required, on his ad¬ 
mission, to select a brother- at-arms, and to take oath that he would defend him against 
every peril. They were obedient and devoted to the chief they had chosen; and in their 
manner of living they were sober, vigilant, and hospitable : the last was considered a 
sacred duty. They had no written laws; usage was their only code, and common sense 
its only guidance. But he who deviated from the established custom was punished with 
extreme severity. Murder was punished by a horrid death: the murderer was buried 
alive alongside of his victim. Robbery, committed within the limits of the republic, was 
punished by a kind of pillory and the knout. The hetman was chosen from among the 
most valorous Cossacks, and elected by the majority. His attributes were those of a 
sovereign and military leader, in the execution of his authority he exercised an absolute 
authority, but only in unison with established usages. After returning from their preda¬ 
tory excursions, the Cossacks were bound to take the whole of their booty to the hetman, 
who divided it equally among them, and even those whg had not aided in its capture. 
Those who were convicted of concealing any pp.rt, were punished like other thieves, by 
exposition in the pillory. The hetman was entitled to | ti*he of all that was taken. They 
professed the Greek religion, and had a few priests among them, who, as in Russia, were 
called papa. 

“ They were remarkably active, and well skilled in horsemanship. Their days of 
rest after an excursion, were spent in horse-racing, limiting, wrestling, &c. Their festivals 
were generally closed by inebriation. 

“ As they only served as auxiliary troops in the wars between the neighbouring powers, 
they always sided with the party which appeared the strongest, and was .most disposed to 
allow full scope to their marauding propensities. Sometimes the allies of the Poles, the 
Russians, ana occasionally the Turks, they always managed, at the close oS* each war, to 
carry immense riches back to their own camp. This republic was a perfect scourge to all 
its neighbours. They never fought in a line ; and it was their practice to fall upon their 
enemy unawares. Their superior skill in managing their horses and using their arms, gave 
them great advantage. Their long lances, which were little known among other troops, 
made them formidable pursuers in a flight. 
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“ These ferocious marauders formerly rendered some important services to the czars of 
Russia, and formed a useful barrier at the time the southern provinces were little better 
than deserts. But so soon as it was determined to people the latter, the Zaparog Cos¬ 
sacks could no longer maintain their independence. Unwilling to submit to the tertns pro¬ 
posed to them in the year 1768, they were surrounded by a numerous Russian army, well 
provided with artillery. They defended themselves with desperate bravery and persever¬ 
ance ; but, finally ob'liged to yield to numbers, many surrendered, and others fled to the 
shores of the Black Sea, the banks of the Danube, and even so far as Asia Minor. The 
extent of country formerly occupied by them, h^s since been called Ekaterinoslaf; a name 
which, from its meaning —glory to Catherine, was intended to perpetuate the memory of 
the reign under which its conquest was achieved. 

“ Several years after their dispersion, while Prince Potemkin was conducting the siege of 
Oczacoff, he was informed that Sider Bialy, they- late hitman, was residing on one of the 
isfatids of the Dnieper, and living on fish caught by his own labour, determined never to 
quit the scenes of his former'greatness. The prince sent for. him, and he appeared soon 
after, almost covered with his white beard, from which he derived his surname of Bialy. 
This Nestor of the Cossacks was a cunning old man, who resolved to do his best for the re¬ 
establishment of his tribe. Finding the prince disposed to listen to him, he ingratiated 
himself into his good graces, and before the close of the campaign so far succeeded, that a 
regular corps of militia was formed from among the remaining portion of the Zaparog 
Cossacks; to which, however, the name of Czarno-Morski (Black Sea) Cossacks was .given 
in lieu of their former one. Many of them were admitted among the troops of the line, and 
some corps of light cavalry were formed of the most able horsemen. These regiments are 
armed in the same manner as the Zaparog Cossacks ; but they are better disciplined, and 
wear a uniform similarly to the Cossacks of the Don. In the year 1800 there were about 
10,000 of these Cossacks in the service of the czar. ,, 

“ Those who had not emigrated, and were not admitted into the Russian servicq were 
allowed to settle in tire space of country which extends from the Kuban to the frontiers of 
the Caucasus. 

“ Some, however, preferred spending their days on the lands to which they were 
used, and have exchanged their former roving habits for more sedentary and peaceful occu¬ 
pations. 

“ Joined by colonists from other parts of the empire, their country, which was for¬ 
merly little better than a wilderness, soon improved, and it is now flourishing under a nu¬ 
merous and industrious population, who are fast spreading over it the blessings of civi¬ 
lization. 

“ Such were the existence and dispersion of the tribe of brigands, who had acquired a 
great celebrity in the annals of Ukrania .”—Journal of a French 'Fravcller. 

RUSSIAN ARMY. 

A series of retreat and discomfitures, in 1812, taught the Russians a lesson which they 
have turned to gigantic military account* The Russian is a soldier by compulsion, and 
his feudal chief cannot use a greater threat, than of having him sent to the army. lie how¬ 
ever becomes attached to the profession. The peasants and serfs are taken as conscripts, 
and their term of servitude is 22 years. When they leave their home their minds are 
made up never to see it again, and few ever have the opportunity ; custom gradually re¬ 
conciles him to his situation, and he becomes loyal to his colours with the some degree of 
attachment be previously entertained for his hut. The colours henceforward become his 
home. He seldom asks for permission or furlough, and while in Russia or in Russian grounds 
never deserts.. When his time of servitude has expired he rarely returns home. The 
term of servitude used to be 25 years, but in 1827 it was reduced for the guards 
to 20 years; for the line to 22 years; with double pay should they serve after that 
period. This long absence from home has made him a stranger and unfitted him for 
domestic avocations. He therefore is contented to be draughted in(o some garrison regi¬ 
ment where he ends his days. The common soldier seldom rises beyond the ranks, but the 
moment he enters the army he becomes free, and is relieved from all allegiance as a serf. 
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There are special seminaries for rearing officers in St. Petersburg, Moscow, Orem- 
burg, Arc.; the number of cadets are generally 8000, and their system of education and 
organization is admirable; promotion generally in time of peace is by seniority, except by 
removal to or from the guards; the officer in the latter ranking two grades higher than 
those of the line. Of all European soldiers the Russians pay is the lowest, consequently 
peculations and various malpractices, during the recent wars, took place. In time of war, 
and when from home, they are paid in silver roubles, which is better than three times their 
usual pay. 

The military colonies, which we have* already described, form a peculiar feature in 
their system. The emperor by these means created an armed middle class, making himself 
more independent of the nobility. The nobles have always opposed these establishments, 
and of late years not unsuccessfully, taking advantage of some disturbances at Novogorod, 
they got their further prosecution postponed until 1837, when the emperor not only 
extended and reorganized them, but created others in the Caucasus. We however doubt 
the permanence of these colohies. Agricultural and military habits can never, we believe, 
assimilate on a durable basis ; oue of the two must in time supplant the other. 

In 1833 he remodelled the army on a basis laid by his father. The recruiting is placed 
upon a more regular footing, the pay has been increased and measures adopted in order that 
the regiments shall always have their lull numbers complete. 

There nojv exists an active army of operation, consisting of 6 corps of infantry. Each 
corps -is divided into 3 divisions of 2 brigades. A brigade consists of 2 regiments, each 
containing 6 battalions; those again are divided into 4 companies, each with a captain, 

1 first, 3 second lieutenants, 15 non-commissioned officers, and 230 men ; thus a battalion 
contains 1000 men. Of the 6 battalions composing the regiment only 4 take the field, two 
remaining in reserve in the depot. A regiment is, therefore, 4000 men, a brigade 8000, a 
division 16,000, and an army corps 48,000. To each army corps is attached a division of 
artillery consisting of 3 brigades each, possessing 3 batteries of 8 g-uus. To be added to these 
is a reserve battery, 3 sapper and pioneer battalions, besides train and working companies, 
together with 6000 men, of whom 5000 are combatants, besides a division of light cavalry 
of 2 brigades, a brigade of hussars and laneers, each of 2 regiments, which consist of 9 squa¬ 
drons each, of 160 horses which in war time, in consequence of the depot squadrons, is in¬ 
creased to 180; only 8 of these 9 squadrons take the field, the 9th remains in reserve in 
depot. A regiment, of 8 squadrons, therefore, is 1280, a brigade 2560, and a division 5120 
horses, to which belong 2 battalions of horse artillery. An army corps represents 60,000 
men with 120 pieces of cannon, allowing for sick and those detached as non-combatants, 
we may calculate in the field of battle 50,000 fighting men. The whole active army, there¬ 
fore, of operation fit for the field of battle will be 300,000, with 720 pieces of artillery per¬ 
fectly equipped. This portion of -the military force of the empire may be assumed as ready 
for any operation at a moment’s notice. 

To this active army belong further—1st, the guards, consisting of 43,000 infantry, 
11,600 cavalry, and 120 pieces of artillery ; 2d, a grenadier corps of the same strength as 
an army corps. 

Two reserve corps of cavalry, each corps consisting of a cuirassier and Uhlan division 
each of 2 brigades, these consist again of 2 regimeuts of which the cuirassiers have 6 and 
the Uhlans 8 full squadrons, also each regiment a reserve squadron. To these are attached 

2 brigades of horse artillery; 4th, a dragoon corps of 2 brigades of 2 regiments, each con¬ 

taining 8 dragoon and 2 Uhlan, squadrons with artillery and reserves as before, as well as 2 
squadrons of pioneers. These 3 cavalry corps Have, therefore, in reality a force of 30,000 
horses, and, therefore, the active army of operation consists of about 500,000 fighting men, 
with 75,000 horses, and 1000 pieces of artillery complete. t 

In the above number the irregular cavalry is not taken into account, this we may cal¬ 
culate at 50,000 horse, the Caucasian army of 80,000 men are likewise excluded, as well as 
a separate army corps in Siberia and neighbouring districts. 

This active army of operatives is regularly recruited from the reserve battalions, who 
receive and exercise the raw recruits, and form an internal army of 200,000, the garrisons 
and invalided detachment and marine regiments are not indudea in this statement. 
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GENERAL RETURN OF THE RUSSIAN FORCES.,. 

Infantry, including' guard and corps in agricultural settlements 
Garrison battalions 

Invalid ditto . . . . . . 

Artillery, including garrison companies .... 

Engineers and artificers ....... 

Cavalry, including guard and corps in agricultural settlements 
Train .... ...... 

Cossacks and irregulars . . . * . 


450,000 

50,00Q 

50,000 

40,000 

18,000 

95,000 

10,000 

90,000 


Total. 803,000 

«■ 

* RUSSIAN NhVY. 

Towards the navy the present emperor has devoted particular attention. In less than 
15 years he has remodelled and created two large fleets, one in the Baltic, the other in the 
Black Sea, and immense labour and expense has been incurred to form and fortify good 
harbours. In 1836 the fleet at Cronstadt consisted of 27 sail of the line, 12 frigates, 4 
sloops of 24 to 28 guns, 6 brigs of 18 guns, and 10 floating batteries, besides gun-boats 
and other smallcraft. It now consists of 30 sail of the line, besides those laid up, 20 
frigates, 4 of which are of 60 guns each, and about 40 sloops, brigs, and ^un-boats, as 
well as several powerful armed steamers, chiefly built in England. In the Black Sea there 
are likewise 17 ships of the line, among which are 2 of 120 guns; 10 frigates, 5 of 
which are of 60 guns each; 12 gun-brigs of 10 to 20 guns each ; besides 18 cutters, lug¬ 
gers, and armed yachts, mounting together 158 guns, and 6 armed steamers. Each sail of 
the line has a complement of 1100 men. 

The Baltic fleet has a complement at present of 35,000 men, and costs the govern¬ 
ment upwards of 28,000,000 of silver roubles. The Black Sea fleet has a complement 
of 24,000 men, and is sustained at an expense of between 16,000,000 and 17,000,000 
roubles. Russia has also a great naval force on the Caspian. 

However formidable the Russian navy may be as regards numerical strength and the 
apparent efficiency of its equipment, there is still wanting a most essential qualification ere 
they could cope, with the least chance of success, with Great Britain ; and that is the 
“ morale,” in which they are, as compared with our seamen, and particularly officers, de¬ 
plorably inferior. The acquisition of Finmark, and Nordland would give great additional 
naval power to Russia, the harbours of Finland never being closed by ice. 


KINGDOM OF POLAND. 

Translation of Ukases changing the Money System, Banks, and further alter¬ 
ing the Constitutiohal and Administrative Laws of Poland. 

Ukase of the 3 d —15 th — September, 1841.—Nicholas I., by the grace of God, Emperor 
of all the Russias, King of Poland, &c. &c. &c. In order to place definitively the mone¬ 
tary system of the kingdom of Poland uppn the same systfem with that of the empire, we, 
upon the representation of the Administrative Council, have decreed and do decree as fol¬ 
lows; 

I. The Russian pound shall be the unit of weight for money in the kingdom. For this 
purpose the Mint of Warsaw shall use in weighing gold, silver, and copper, the Russian 
weight caJlea“ pood,” which contains 40 pounds ; each pound 96 zolotniks, and each zolot¬ 
nik 96 dols. In the assaying of gold and silver, the Mint shall use the standard pound, 
which, according to the scale in use in the empire, is divided into 96 zolotniks, and the 
zolotnik into $, f, J, and £ of a zolotnik. 
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II. The unit of all money circulating in the kingdom shall be the silver rouble. 

III. The Mint of Warsaw shall strike pieces in gold, to be called ‘ half-imperials,’ each 
of the value of 5 roubles ; and pieces in silver of 1 rouble, of a half rouble, aud of 25, 20, 
10, and 5 copecs—all with the die that has been approved by us. 

IV. A pound of gold ought to produce 68 -fc pieces of half-imperials, equivalent to 
341$ silver roubles ; and a pound of standard gold, of 88 zolotniks, will produce 62 J f 
pieces of half-imperials, equivalent to 312$ silver roubles. According to this scale, each 
half-imperial will contain 1 zolotnik and 39 dol of pure gold, and will weigh in gross 1 zo¬ 
lotnik and 51-^ dol. 

V. An allowance in die weight, either above or below the standard of the gold coins, 

is permitted in the following proportions: upon one piece, 1 dol ; and upon every pound 
gross weight of coins, 12 dols of the normal pound (or pound adopted as the unit of 
weight). * . 

VI. A pound of pure«silver ought to furnish 22$$ pieces, of roubles ; and a pound of 
standard silver, of 83$ zolotniks, will furnish 19$ } pieces of roubles. Consequently 100 
roubles will contain 4 pounds, 37 zolotniks, and 84 dol of pure silver, and wall weigh in 
gross 5 pounds and 6 zolotniks. The gross weight of each of the different larger descrip¬ 
tions of coined pieces, and the quantity of pure silver contained in each will be as fol¬ 
lows : 


* 

Gross Weight. 

Pure Silver. 

zolotniks. 

dol. 

zolotniks. 

dol. 

Piece of one rouble 

4 

821 f 

4 

21 

Piece of half a rouble 

2 

41J, 

2 

104 

4 

Piece of 25 copecs 

1 

20}-:; 

1 

Piece of 20 copecs 

. . 0 

09 3 9 

0 

81 

Piece of 10 copecs 

0 

46 ^ 

0 

40£ 

Piece of 5 copecs 

. . 0 

23 

0 

204 


VII. An allowance in the weight, cither more or less, of each of the various largo silver 
coins, is permitted in the following proportions: upon the rouble pieces, 4 dols ; upon the 
half-rouble pieces, 3 dols ; upon the pieces of 25 and of 20 copecs, 2 dols; upon the pieces 
of 10 and of 5 copecs, 1$ dol ; upon 100 pieces of each of the abovemeutioned coins, 
weighed at once, the allowance in weight is 1$ zolotnik ; upon 1000 roubles, it is 7 zolot¬ 
niks of the normal pound. 

VIII. The gold coins shall be received and shall be issued by all the public departments, 
at 3 per cent above the nominal value of such coins ; that is to say, the imperial at the value 
of 10 roubles 30 copecs, the half-imperial at 5 roubles 15 copecs. 

IX. Foreign coins of a high standard, at present used in the country in payments 
between private individuals, may've received at the rate fixed by the treasury; but after 
having been received in the public departments, they shall be sent to the Mint to be re¬ 
coined with the die of the kingdom. 

X. The purchase in foreign countries of gold and silver in bars for the use of the 

Mint at Warsaw, shall be regulated as to price by the state of commerce, care being taken 
that the expenso of coinage be covered. , 

The purchase of other metals, not brought from abroad in bars, shall be made at the 
prices fixed from time to time, according to circumstances, by the administrative council. 

XI. The purchase of copper shall be made by contract. 

XII. The ukase dated 19 November—1 December—18$ 5, in so much as it is affected 
or modified by the present ukase, and also the ukase of the 1st of May, 1834, shall cease 
to be obligatory. 

XIII. The execution of the present ukase, which shall be inserted in. the Journal of 
Laws, and shall come into force from the 20 December, 1841—I January, 1842,—is in¬ 
trusted to our administrative council, and more especially to the commission dF the treasury 
and finance. 


Given at Warsaw^ this 3d—15th—September, 1841. (Signed) NICHOLAS. 

By command of the Emperor and King: the Minister-Seoretaiy of State. 

, (Signed) Tc rkcll. 
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Ukase of the 3d—15fA— September, 1841.—Nicholas I., by the grace of God, Emperor 
of all the Russias, King of Poland, &c. &c. he. 

In reference to the clauses of the 4th Article of our ukase of the 21st January—2d 
February, of the current year, by which we have decreed that the notes of the Bank of 
Poland shall be changed into notes representing silver roubles, We, at the request of our 
Administrative Council of the Kingdom, have decreed and do decree, as follows : 

I. The Bank of Poland will cause to be prepared, and, as soon as they shall be 
ready, will issue bank notes representing silver roubles of the value of one rouble, of 3, of 10, 
of 50, and of 100 roubles each; withdrawing at the same time an equivalent number of 
the florin notes now in circulation, so that the total amount of notes in circulation do not 
exceed the sum permitted by the 23d Article of our ukase of 1 7th—29th—January, 1828. 

II. The nominal value of each of the beforementioned notes shall be printed, in 

figures and in words, on one side of the note, in the Russian and Polish languages; and on 
the other side the same value^Jiall be printed, in figures mid in words, in German, French, 
and English. ' 

III. The said notes shall all be marked alike with the stamp of the empire: this stamp 
is to bear the arms of the kingdom, with the inscription “ Bank of Poland,” and shall be 
affixed, as heretofore, under the strict control of the commission of the sinking fund of the 
national debt. 

IV. If pen each note shall be inscribed in Russian and in Polish “ the Bank of Poland 
will pay to the bearer (here insert the quantity of) silver roubles in hard cash at the rate 
of 22 1i roubles to the Russian pound of pure silver.” 

V. The colour of the paper, the water marks, the typographical ornaments, the shape 
and size of the said notes, as well as all matters of detail relative to the printing, the issuing, 
and the exchange against coined specie, shall be decided, at the. request of the commission 
of the treasury and finance, by our administrative council of the kingdom. The models of, 
each description of note, previous to their being definitively put iu circulation, shall lr pre¬ 
sented to our administrative council. 

VI. All ordinances which have been decreed by our previous ukases, relative to the 
bank notes at present in circulation, shall remain in force iu so far as they are not affected 
by the present ukase. 

VII. The execution of the present ukase, which shall be inserted in the Journal of 
Laws is intrusted to the director-general presiding over the commission of the treasury 
and finance. 

Given at Warsaw, this 3d—15th—September, 1841. (Signed) NICHOLAS. 

By command of the Emperor and King: the Minister-Secretary of State. 

(Signed) T uitKUi.n. 

Ukase of the 6th—18th—September, 1841, abolishing the Council of State of 

Poland. 

Nicholas I., by the grace of God, Emperor of all the Russias, King of Poland, &c. &c. 
&c. To our Lieutenant of the kingdom of Poland. 

Having judged fitting, in 1832, to establish in our imperial council a special depart¬ 
ment for the affairs of the kingdom of Poland, to the jurisdiction of which belong the most 
important affairs concerning the kingdom, We consider the further existence of a distinct 
council of state in the kingdom as being no longer in accordance with the actual position of 
the country ; and as it is necesSary to fix at. the same time the superior court of justice on a 
more solid basis, we have decided to suppress the council of state of the kingdom, and the 
superior court; .and in place thereof, to create in Warsaw, for the entire kingdom of Po¬ 
land, two departments of the directing senate, which shall be called the 9th and 10th de¬ 
partments, aiti to institute a general assembly of the Warsaw departments of tlie directing 
senate. 

In consequence of which, by our ukases to the directing senate, issued this day, we havi 
ordained, and do ordain by these presents " 

Section 1. The general assembly of the Warsaw departments of the directing senat< 
sliall take cognizance of all the matters which, up to this day, were under the jurisdiction o 
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the council of state of the kingdom, with the exception of the budget of receipts and expen¬ 
diture. This budget and the reports of the directors-in-chief of the different branches of the 
administration, of which the revision was confided to the administrative council, shall hence¬ 
forth he submitted directly for our sanction, by the department of the imperial council for 
the affairs of the kingdom of Poland. 

The order of the sittings of the general assembly, its relations wij;h the other authorities, 
and the regulation of its affairs, shall be precisely the same as those prescribed for the coun¬ 
cil of state of the kingdom. 

2. The heraldic chamber of the kingdom, which retains its present internal organization, 
is attached, as a special institution, to the general assembly of tin; Warsaw departments of 
the directing senate, and it shall maintain, with those departments, the same relations which 
it held with the council of state of the kingdom. 

3. The 9th department of the directing senate shall have the powers of the superior 
court. Therefore, all the matters which were within the Jurisdiction of that court, shall 
henceforth be decided in tile last instance by the department, according to the laws and re¬ 
gulations prescribed for the superior court. 

It follows, therefore, that the judgments pronounced by this department shall not ho 
subject to any revision, and that no appeal, relief, nor complaint, can be received against its 
judgments. 

. 4. The.10th department of the directing senate shall take cognizance' of all criminal 

matters. Its functions and the extent of its powers shall be regulated in the new penal 
code. But all the regulations at present existing on this subject shall, in the mean time, 
remain in force. 

5. The general assembly of the Warsaw departments of the directing senate is under 
the presidency of our lieutenant of the kingdom, and is composed of 5 senators, named by 
, us, from the members of the three first classes - . 

8. All the members of the administrative council, and the military governor of Warsaw, 
shall have the light of sitting in the general assembly of the Warsaw departments of the 
directing senate. 

7. The Warsaw .departments of the directing senate shall he composed of senators, and, 
for this time only, of the other persons summoned by us to discharge the duties of that office. 
Their distribution in the departments shall he made each year, according to our decision, 
upon the recommendation of the lieutenant of the kingdom. 

8. The Warsaw departments of the directing senate may be divided into 2 or more sec¬ 
tions, if necessary. The organization of the sections, and the mode of 2 >roceeding, shall be 
the same as those of the departments. 

9. We will name each year, on the recommendation of our lieutenant of the kingdom, a 
president for each Warsaw department of the directing senate, and for each section of the 
departments. 

10. In the absence of the lieutenant of the kingdom, from illness or from other causes, 
the functions of president of the general assembly of the Warsaw departments of tho direct¬ 
ing senate, shall be filled by one of the presidents of the departments or of the sections, or by 
the president of the heraldic chamber, who shall'bo named by the lieutenant of the kingdom. 

11. The senators of the general assembly of the Warsaw departments of tlie directing 

senate, shall enjoy all the rights and privileges which are accorded to the other senators of 
our empire. The persons discharging the functions of senator shall have a deliberative 
voice in the decision of matters, equally with the senators of the Warsaw departments of 
the directing senate. > 

12. At the expiration of each year there shall be presented to the minister of justice, as 
attorney-general, statistical summaries respecting the administration of justice of the king¬ 
dom ; and also an account of the service of the functionaries composing the establishment 
of the Warsaw departments of the directing senate, and of their general assembly. 

In confiding to you the execution of our present, ukase, and its publication in the Jour¬ 
nal of Laws, our pleasure is, that the drafts of the ukases necessary for the complete 
development of these principal bases, shall be prepared and submitted for our sanction. 

Done at Warsaw, the 6th—18th—September, 1841. (Signed) NICHOLAS. 

(True translation.) The Minister-Secretary of State. (Signed) Turk.ull. 
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ABO and the islands of aland. 

Abo, the ancient capital of Finland, lies near the end of the promontory between 
the gulfs of Bothnia and Finland. It formerly had an university: it has now a 
gymnasium, banks, some manufactures, and a considerable trade. It was nearly 
destroyed by fire in 1827, at which time its population amounted to about 
14,000. Ship-building and the saw-mills have long given employment to the 
people. They have employed their ships in foreign trade, especially with 
French, Spanish, and Italian* ports, carrying timber and deals from Finland, 
and proceeding from one port to another in the jrouth of Europe, have often 
remained away three or four years, returning to the Baltiq usually with a cargo 
of salt. Ths harbour of A?io is shallow at the town, bflt deep for large vessels 
three miles below. 

Aland Islands are a numerous cluster of islets, lying at the mouth of 
the gulf of Bothnia, nearer the Swedish coasts than the coast of Finland. 
They were seized upon by Russia in 1809, and having excellent harbours com¬ 
pletely command the gulf of Bothnia and the Swedish coast. The largest island, 
Aland, has an area of about 250 miles, and about 9000 inhabitants, and its safe 
and deep harbour, on the west side, is capable of containing a fleet which 
could blockade the Swedish shores. Several harbours in these islands 1 have • 
been fortified by the Russians, who have a large flotilla called the SkaerenAott, 
stationed at the most commanding ports of Aland. 

These islands have still forests of beech and firs, and produce potatoes, and 
various kitchen vegetables. Small cattle and sheep are reared: of the former 
about 14,000, and about the same number of the latter. A good deal of cheese 
is made from the cow’s milk, and the wool of the sheep is made into coarse 
wearing-apparel. Horses and goats are also bred. The Alanders are daring 
seamen and expert fishermen. The herring and seal fisheries are extensively 
followed. The exports of these islands are dry and pickled fish, butter, cheese, 
hides and skins, salt beef, and firewood (the latter to Sweden). The people are of 
Swedish origin, and speak the Swedish language. 

Statement of the Places in Russia 'whence the principal Articles of Merchandize exported 
from Archangel, are chiefly brought; specifying their Distance from that Port, and the 
Modes and Expense of Conveyance. 


PLACES WHENCE CHIEFLY BROUGHT. 


ART1C LES 

USTJUGA. 

VOLOGDA. 

V1ATKA. 

EXPORTED. 

U. 

By Snow 
Roud. 

400 miles. 

By Water. 
470 miles. 

By Snow 
Road. 

500 miles. 

By Water. 
834 miles. 

By Snow 
Road. 

760 miles. 

By Water. 
840 miles. 

Linseed, and corn of all kind*, 

imperial quarter 

£ »■ d. 

£ ». d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ >. d. 

£ t.d. 

0 17 fl 

0 3 0 

2 4 11 

0 6 5 

2 4 11 

0 0 5 

Flax, hemp, and tow.ton 

2 10 6 

0 8 « 

4 14 6 

0 13 C 

4 14 6 

0 13 O 

Talluw, iron, and heavy goods., do. I 
Mats, hides, bulky but light 
> good..do. | 

2 10 6 

0 8 6 

4 14 6 

0 13 6 

4 14 6 

0 13 6 

5 19 0 

0 17 0 

8 0 0 

r 1 7 0 

8 9 0 

1 7 0 
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Statement of the Charge for conveying Goods imported into Archangel, from that Port 
to the principal Inland Towns which trade therewith. 


-6- 


CSTJtJGA. 



VOLOGDA. 



VIATKA. 


Description. 

By Snow Road. 

By Water. 

By Snow Road. 

By Water. 

By doow Road. 

By Water. 

400 miles. 

470 miles. 

500 miles. 

834 miles. 

reo miles. 

840 miles. 


Russian! 

British 

Russian 

British 

Russian 

British 

Russian 

British 

Russian 

British 

Russian 

British 

Heavy good. 

90 cop. 
per jxl. 


80 cop. 
perpd. 

45*. 2d. 
per ton 

1 rbl. 8c 
10 cop. 
per ton 

•• 

140 cop.l 
per pd. 

79*. 1 d. 

. per ton 

1 rbl. & 
'GH cop. 
per pd, 

93*. Id. 
per ton 

140 cop. 
per pd. 

79*. Id. 
per ton 

Light good. 



120 cop. 
per pd. 

07*. 10rf. 

1 p -r ton 

02 s. Id. 
per ton 

224 cop. 
per pd. 

12G*. 5rf. 
per ton 

224 cop. 
per pd. 

120*. M. 
per ton 


Statement of the various Charges upon the Shipment of the principal Articles 
of Merchandize exported from Archangel, distinguishing the Charges paid by 
the exporting Merchant from those stated by him to his Correspondents, in 
the Year 1831. 

. Paid by Merchants. Charged by Merchants. 


} 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Linseed 

imperial quarter 

0 

2 

3-93 

0 

5 

5-27 

Wheat . . . 

99 

0 

1 

5-03 

0 

3 

5-77 

ltye 

99 

0 

1 

2-33 

0 

3 

0-19 

Oats . . . 

99 

0 

0 

10-39 

0 

2 

2-11 

Barley 

99 

0 

0 

10-39 

0 

2 

2-11 

Flax . . . 

ton 

3 

0 

2-95 

7 

1 

1-03 

,, tow 

99 

1 

9 

9-10 

3 

18 

7-42 

Hemp . . . 

99 

2 

1 

4-94 

4 

13 

8-23 

Tallow 

99 

3 

8 

1-54 

6 

1 

10-86 

Potash . « . 

99 

2 

7 

1-02 

4 

15 

11-25 

Tar . 

barrel 

O 

0 

4-53 




Pitch . . . 

99 

0 

0 

2-26 




Mats . 

1000 

1 

1 

4-11 




Deals, each 33 cubic feet 

dozen 

0 

0 

9-03 




Bristles . 

cwt. 

0 

12 

11-57 

2 

16 

6-21 

Hides, dried 

99 

0 

11 

7-28 

0 

17 

2-28 

THE 

EXCHANGE AT 

ST. PETERSBURG. 





The Exchange, or Bourse (Russian Birsha), of St. Petersburg, is a large 
building erected between the years 1804 and 1816. Here all merchants meet: 
and the English and Germans, who arej generally speaking, those who ma¬ 
nage the foreign maritime trade of the empire, are conspicuous among the Rus¬ 
sian and numerous other merchants who appear there in frocks and caftans. It 
is said that no Russian either at St. Petersburg or elsewhere engages in maritime 
trade. He has no patience for distant profit, and seldom engages in any but 
immediate dealings of little risk. M. Kohl says that "the hall of this exchange 
is so large that the music of all the regiments of guards might conveniently find 
an echo there j but it is only made for whispers. When, however, 1 ^ a nod or 
whispering assent, the broker downs with his pencil a large order for tallow, 
sentence of death “goes forth against hundreds of oxen grazing in their uncon¬ 
scious innocence in their Jar-fatherland. What writing and talking—what bal- 
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looing to herdsmen—what toil and trouble—what a waste of breath and sweat of 
brow—what scenes* of blood and slaughter will have resulted from a simple nod, 
before the doomed fat can have found its way to the Neva, and from thd Neva 
through the East, West, and North Seas to London; till, at last in Dublin or 
Glasgow, or heaven knows where else, the order is given to John to bring in 
the candles, and the product of this thousandfold turmoil wastes away in the all 
dissolving element! ® 

« When a few heads are seen close together speaking piano, pianissimo, and 
a nod is given for 600 lasts of fine Tula wheat, 200 gtone of flax, 200 lasts of the 
best linseed, how many burdens the order has imposed,upon many a peasant 
family; how the argument of the stick has driven thtem on account of that 
order to the fields ; how many of the hardy little race of Baku horses have sunk 
under hard work and harder blows! When another nod orders some thousand 
dozens of deals, some hundreds of masts and spars, there is not a shadow of 
thought of the myriads of woodpigeons or owls, which the reckless com¬ 
mission has driven forth nestless to the four winds of heaven ; of the chorus of 
hamadryads groaning under the strokes of the pitiless axe of the peasants of 
Vologda or Viatka. In a year and a half the trees, which the merchant’s word of 
power has taken from their native soil, will appear on the Neva, and after they* 
cross the seas to England, a flag daring the breeze will wave from these lofty 
masts, which will traverse seas far or near, return in safety or be rent by rocks, 
or slowly decompose in the depths of the ocean.” 

RUSSIAN PEDLERS. 

The Russian a#d the German are at the opposite extremes in their moral 
and physical habits arid character. Neither men nor things are allowed to 
rest in the disposition and pursuits of the former. An active spirit of trading 
speculation stimulates the Russian serf and dealer onward, in every direc¬ 
tion, to find a market for the articles in which he deals. In no country are 
there so great a number of wandering traders, pedlers, and artisans, as in 
Russia. Some attribute this spirit to the coldness of the climate, which, by 
requiring constant exercise, prevents languor, and to the vast extent of the 
Russian territories, where in distant parts the sellers must go to the buyers, in 
order to sell their wares, or they would not be bought at all. The dexterity and 
aptitude of the Moscovites enable them to turn all circumstances to account; and 
they are never found at a loss, in cases where it would be considered impossible 
by a German to succeed: although the quiet plodding industry of the latter is 
far more seefere, and more certain in the end, than the restless adventurous intre¬ 
pidity of the former. 

The Russians call their pedlers, great and small, Rastioshtshihs. For this 
species of nomade trading the Moscovites are eminently gifted, and they 
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accommodate themselves to every place and eircumstance, so adroitly and 
keenly, that it is said Peter the Great warned the Jews not to enter his domi¬ 
nions ; 1 as they would find that the Muscovites were able to overmatch them in 
all the varieties of bargain-making. 

The Moscovites, or natives of Great Russia, are alone the pedlers of the 
empire, except in Poland, where the Jews maintain equal ground with the Mos¬ 
covites. 

If India has been conquered by British merchants,'Siberia may be said to 
have been subdued by the Russian pedlers. These adventurers advanced, gra¬ 
dually, into the vast regions of Northern Asia, for the purpose of exchanging 
the fabrics of Western Europe for the skins of the sable and other wild animals, 
much in the same way, and spirit, as the fur traders of Canada explored the 
north-west, and west, regions of America. The Russian merchant pedlers even as¬ 
sisted by force of arms, to bring Siberia and Kamtschatka under the dominion of 
the Tzar. *The Russian Rasnoshlshi/t is found, not only in all parts of the em¬ 
pire, but in all the frontier countries from Walachia to Persia, Bokhara, and China. 

Moscow is the great sun, or centre, from whence the pedlers and most of the 
Russian adventurers, radiate to every other part of the empire, and to the south 
.and east. The manufacturers, moreover, have for their venders, actually, hordes of 
Raiiioshtshilcs. The latter pays for part of his wares in money, and obtains also, 
according to his character for punctuality, what he requires on credit. lie starts 
from Moscow with his telega, loaded with goods, and drawn by one horse, for 
the most distant parts by land, or he departs by the Wolga, or its branches. He 
carries his saint about with him, and proceeds on with cheerfulness, and with no 
care to harass him. They frequently travel in caravans, traversing the distant 
parts with their carts or telegas, decked with the pictures of saints, and the flowers 
and plants of the steppes. Where camels are the beasts of burden, they use 
camels: horses where horses’are employed ; and boats when they traffic up or 
down the rivers. Neither the cold of Siberia,— nor the sultry heat of Persia,— 
nor the heights of the Caucasus, or of the Uralian chain,—thqswamps of Finland, 
or the vast breadth of the steppes, or of the Euxine or the Caspian, or the 
vast distance between Moscow and the walls of China, or the shores of the 
Pacific, have ever been known to stagger the resolution of the Moscovite Ras- 
noshtshihs. 

RUSSIAN TRADING BOYS. 

The aptitude for trafficking which characterizes the Moscovite, is conspicu¬ 
ous in the address which prevails for selling or buying among thte very children. 
This spirit seems born with the Moscovite. A boy of seven yea«s at Moscow, 
dressed like a regular shopkeeper in his blue frock and caftan, will persuade 
a customer to enter his shop, and buy holy candles, with all the address and 
bowing of an accomplished boutiquier. He will tell the capital invested in the 
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stock, and calculate the yearly profits. Such boys will manage skilfully the 
affairs of the money-table of their fathers who may be money changers, or they 
attend their own little shops filled with fruits, or flowers, or pictures, &c. ' 

. RUSSIAN MARKETS AND BAZAARS. 

In St. Petersburg, Moscow, and every large Russian town there are huge 
structures, or ranges of buildings appropriated to the sale of all sorts of products 
and merchandize, which are deposited, or arranged, for wholesale and retail. The 
following brief account we have collected and condensed from several authorities, 
among which Kohl, and some manuscripts are our best authorities: 

Gostinnoye Dvoroi* or great bazaars, are large buildings consisting of 
a ground and upper floor. The latter is generally appropriated for wholesale 
trade, the former is divided into numerous small shops, in which various descrip¬ 
tions of goods are retailed. The shopkeepers do not live in these bazaars, except 
during the hours of business, after which each locks up his shop, or stall, and 
leaves it, and commits the whole bazaar, during the night, to the care of the 
watchmen and their dogs. 

At these markets or bazaars, shopkeepers and wholesale dealers, not only 
assemble under one roof, but the persons who thus congregate, consist of nume-« 
rous fractions; those who deal in similar articles being found in their respe6tive 
localities. 

M. Kohl says, “ This holding of like to like seems almost innate with the Russians ; 
for those articles, which on account of their bulky nature are excluded from the gostinnoi 
dvor, such as iron ware, firewood, furniture, &c., have each of them separate markets of 
their own, which arc known by the generic term of r'adi. It is the same with the ruinoks, 
or provision markets, of which there are distinct ones for meat, for fish, for hay, for eggs, 
and so on. 

“ The gostinnoi dvor will be found, for the most part, to occupy a very central position 
in a Russian city, while the secondary markets are removed towards the outskirts. The 
gostinnoi dvor, it must however be borne in mind, offers,for sale only articles of domestic, 
or of Asiatic production. The fabrics of Western Europe seldom find a place there, but 
are usually retailed in shops, situated in the most frequented streets. In the great provincial 
cities, the private shops are completely eclipsed by the gostinnoi dvor ; but not so in the 
comparatively Europeanized St. Petersburg, though even there the goods displayed in the 
principal market far exceed, both in quantity and in value, those that will be found in all 
the private shops put together.” ‘ ' 

The colossal bazaar of St. Petersburg has one front on the Nevskoi Prospekt, 
and another in the Bolkahaia Sadovaia, or Great Garden street, along which 
and some of the adjoining streets it extfinds in ramifications of shops hnd booths, 
imparting to that section of the city the appearance of a perpetual fair. The 
better descriptions of Russian goods are all to be found in the gostinnoi dvor; 
those of an inferior value in the adjoining markets, of the Apraxin Ruinok and the 
Tshukin dvor, which are situated a little farther on the Bolkahaia Sadovaia. 
This last street has along both sides shops and booths, up to the place called 
the Sennaia Ploshtshod, or principle provision-market. 
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Along the prospekt, shops and booths present themselves, in constant suc¬ 
cession. Such as the silver-shops, the fruit shops and stalls, the Iron-vaults, the 
carriage bazaars, the depot for wood and coals, the furniture rooms, &c. In the 
vicinity of the Nevsky monastery there is the SimnaiaPloshtshod, or winter market, 
with, at that season, its innumerable sledges and waggons. Near this there is 
the horse and cattle market. There are smaller markets also in other quarters, 
such as the Krugloi ruinok, or round market. 

All the alleys that intersect the gostinnoi dvor are during the day thronged by 
sledges and droslikies, in wjiich the cook, stewards, or other servants, of the rich 
and noble, come to make daily purchases for their houses. Any city, with its 
population of 500,000 inhabitants, would naturally consume a vast quantity and 
variety of articles; but St. Petersburg consumes even more in quantity than the 
same population do in most other continental capitals. 

M. Kohl observes, “ There Ls no other European capital where the inhabitants are 
content to make use of goods of such inferior quality, or where consequently they have fre¬ 
quent occasion to buy new articles, or to have the old ones repaired. Then there is no other 
capital where the people are so capricious and so fond of change. The wealthy Russians 
are here one day and gone the next'; now travelling for the benefit of their health, now re¬ 
pairing to the country, to re-establish their finances by a temporary retirement, and then 
reappearing on the banks of the Neva, to put their hundreds of thousands into circulation. 
A Russian seldom buys any thing, till just when he wants to use it, and as he cannot theu 
wai,% lie must have it ready to his hand. Boots, saddlery, wearing-apparel, confectionary, 
and other articles, which with us are generally ordered beforehand from a tradesman, are 
here bought ready for immediate use. Each article has its separate row of shops, and the 
multitude of these f rows is so great, that a stranger may often be heal’d toinquirc, ‘ My 
little father, where is the row of fur booths ?’ ‘ My little mother, where is the cap row ?’ 
4 Pray show me the stocking row ?’ ‘ My little father, tell me the way to the petticoat row ?’ 
These gostinnoi dvor merchants are almost invariably flaxen haired, brown bearded, shrewd 
fellows, in blue caftans and blue cloth caps, the costumes uniformly worn by merchants 
throughout Russia. They are constantly extolling their wares in the most exaggerated 
terms to those passing by. 

“ No light or fire is allowed in the building, unless it be the sacred lamps which are 
kept burning before the pictures ^of the saints, and which are supposed to be too holy to 
occasion any danger. The merchants are, in consequence, often exposed to intense cold, 
but this they endure with admirable fortitude and cheerfulness.” 

Without including the peasants who bring provisions for sale, there are pro¬ 
bably not much less than 10,000 shopkeepers, merchants, hucksters, and dealers 
of different kinds, who assemble daily in th e'gostinnoi dvor of St Petersburg, 
and its appendant buildings. 

With the exception of, furs, many of which are of excellent quality, there arc 
in the gostfnnoi dvor, properly so called', few except the iron and wax shops, 
where the goods are purely Russian. Most of the articles consist of bad imita¬ 
tions of foreign fabrics. 

M. Kohl says, “ As the goods, so are the customers. Both are Europc&nized, for there 
is little in the Frenchified soubrettes, the lackeys in livery, the employes in uniform, and 
the foreign teachers, to remind one of Russian nationality ; but a little farther on, when you 
enter the gates of the Apraxin ruinok and the Tshukiu dvor, you come to bazaars where 
sellers, buyers, and wares are all equally and entirely Russian ; and here, in the very centra 
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of the palaces and plate glass of St. Petersburg, in this capital of princes and magnates, 
there unfolds itself to your view a motley, dirty populace, precisely similar to what may bo 
supposed to have thronged the fairs of Novgorod in the middle ages, or may still be seen 
in the bazaars of any of the provincial cities of Russia. 

“ The population of St. Petersburg, from the highest to the lowest, is constantly chang¬ 
ing. The stationary portion is far the least numerous; the majority look upon the city only 
as a temporary residence. The nobles are ever coming and going; foreigners hope to en¬ 
rich themselves, that they may return to their native countries ; the garrison and all 
attached to it must always be prepared to change •their quarters; the civil servants of tho 
government seldom remain long at one post, but are liable at a few days’ notice to be 
ordered off to the most remote provinces; and the lower classes, such as servants, mecha¬ 
nics, and labourers, are for the most part serfs, who have ij'oei ved only a temporary leave 
of absence, at. the expiration of which they are expected to l-etnrn to the estates to which 
they belong'. Even the vmtslitghiks in the streets are a noinadic'race, plying for custom 
this year in St. Petersburg, the next in Moscow, and the succeeding one in Odessa, or per¬ 
haps in Astrakau. St. Petersburg, in fact, like most Russian eities, is a place of rendezvous, 
where men congregate for a time; but not like our German eities, a home in which fami¬ 
lies attach themselves, like ivy to the stone walls, and vegetate away for centuries. The 
mass of the population of St. Petersburg undergoes a complete change in less than ten 
years; and to this constant fluctuation I attribute the vast extent of the rag-b>,ir, and the 
astonishing quantity of old furniture and old clothes which are sold at a low price, by those 
who take their departure, and disposed of again, at a handsome profit to the newly- 
arrived. 

" Thousands enter the city daily, without knowing whether, on the morrow, they shall 
become cooks or carpenters, masons or musicians, or whether, on stripping oft" their village 
dress, they shall assume the livery of a lackey, or the caftan of a merchant. For all « 
their wants the Apraxiu ruinok and the Tshukiu dvor are prepared : nay, shouSd a 
Samoyede from Siberia, or a Huron from America, come naked into these ruinoks, he may 
leave them again in a few minutes, provided with every imaginable article necessary to 
equip him as a civilized Russian. ■ 

“ Those two markets occupy a picee of ground about 1500 feet square, containing 
therefore a surface of rather more than 2.000,(KX) of square feet. The whole is so closely 
covered with stalls and booths, that nothing but narrow lanes are left between ; and sup¬ 
posing each booth, including the portion of lane in front of it, to occupy 500 square feet, 
which is certainly making a very liberal allowance, it would follow, that there must bo 
within the two bazaars nearly 5000 booths, tents, and stalls. These form a city of them¬ 
selves. The top of the booths frequently project, and meet those that are opposite to 
them, making the little limes between as dark as the alloys of the Jews’ quarters in some 
of our old German towns, or like the streets of many oriental critics of the present day. 
Through narrow gates you pass from the busy Garden-street into this gloomy throng - , 
where a well-dressed human being might he looked for in vain; where all are ‘ black 
people,' all bearded, furred, and thoroughly un-European. 

“ Here also, in the true Russian spirit, like has paired with like : in one corner, foi 
instance, all the dealers in saered images have congregated. The little brass crosses, and 
the virgins, the St. Johns, the St. Georges, and other amulets, may be seen piled up in 
boxes, like gingerbread nuts at a fair. On the wall of the booths are hung up pictures of 
all sorts and sizes, radiant with mock gold and silver. Foe village churches, for private 
chapels, and for devout merchants of the old faith, there are pictures of seveAil ells square, 
before which a whole household may prostrate themselves with case. 

“ In another part of the market will be found a whole quarter of fruit shops, in which 
an incredible quantity of dried fruit is offered for sale. Each of these shops is as oddly 
decorated as ito» fellows. 

“ Whole rows of shops, full of pretty bridal ornaments—gay metal wedding-crowns, 
such as it is customary during the ceremony to place on the heads of the bride and bride¬ 
groom, and artificial wreaths and flowers, of a very neat fabric, and mil at very reasonable 
prices,—a whole garland of roses, for instance, tastefully interwoven with silver wire, at 
80 copecs, or about 8^d. < 
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“ Whole groups of shops are filled with perfumes, incense, and various articles for 
fumigation. Others with honey from Kasan and Tulo, laid out in wooden vessels. 

“ The pastrycooks also have their quarter in this market, where they vend the oily 
fishjfirogas, of which the bearded Russians are so passionately fond. 

“ Perhaps for a stranger, the most interesting portion of this world of markets is that of 
Tshukin dvor, where the birds are sold. Two long rows of booths are full of living speci¬ 
mens of ornithology ; pigeons, fowls, geese, ducks, swans, larks, bulfinches, siskins, and 
hundreds of other singular birds arc there collected, and form the most picturesque and 
variegated menageries that can be imagined. 

“ It is astonishing what a quantity of these birds are yearly consumed at the luxurious 
tables of St. Petersburg. In winter the cold keeps the meat fresh, and at the same time 
facilitates its conveyance to market. The partridges come mostly from S:iratoff, the swans 
from Finland ; Livonia and I-Ssthonia .supply hcatheocks and grouse, and the wide steppes 
must furnish the geese which flutter over their endless plains, where the Cossack hunts them 
on horseback, and kills them with his formidable whip. *A1I these birds, ns soon as the 
life-blood has flown are converted into stone by the frost, and packed up in huge chests, 
are sent to the capital for sale. Whole sledge-loads of snow-white hares find their way to 
the market. The little animals are usually frozen in a running position, with their ears 
pointed, and their legs stretched out before and behind, and when placed on the ground, 
look, at the first glance, as if they were in the act of escaping from the hunter. Bear’s flesh 
is also sometimes offered for sale in this market, and here and there may he seen a f rozen 
reindeer lying in the snow by the side of a booth, its hairy snout, stretched forth upon the 
ground, its knees doubled up under its body, and its antlers rising majestically into the air. 
It looks as if on our approaching it, it would spring up and dash away once more in search of 
its native forests. The mighty elk is likewise no rare guest in this market, where it patiently 
presents its antlers as a perch for the pigeons that are fluttering about, till, little by little, 
thy axe and the saw have left no fragment of the stately animal, hut every part of it has 
gone its way into the kitchens of the wea Ithy. 

“ Similar markets for birds and game will be found in every large Russian city. Indeed 
the liabits and fashions of the Russian markets are completely national. Those of Moscow 
vary but little from those of Tobolsk ; and Irkhutsk, Odessa, and Archangel have shown 
themselves equally servile in their imitation of the metropolitan bazaars.” 

The sledges which bring various commodities to the markets of St. Petersburg, 
are used as stalls to sell them. The matting is thrown aside, and the poultry and 
frozen carcasses are arranged so as to attract buyers. The geese are cut up, and 
the heads, necks, legs, and carcasses sold separately, by the dozen or half-dozen, 
strung on small cords. Those who cannot afford to dine on the breast of a goose, 
purchase a string of frozen heads, or a few dozen of webbed feet to boil down into 
soup. The frozen oxen, calves, and goats stand ground in rows. Sucking pigs 
are a favourite delicacy with the Russian®. Hundreds of these, in their frozen 
state, are seen ra’nged about the sledges, mingled with large frozen hogs. 

The bones and meat being all rendered equally hard by the frost, the ani¬ 
mals are sawn up into a pumber of slices, of an inch or two in thickness, and by 
this operation a quantity of animal sawdust is scattered on the snow, and after¬ 
wards gathered up by poor children, who haunt the market for that purpose. Fish, 
which is offered for sale, is sawn and sold in the same frozen condition. 

The Simnala Ploshtshod, at the end of the Nevskoi Prospekt* is the market 
where live cattle and horses are sold, and where sledges and country waggons 
are constantly exposed for sale to the peasants. 
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There are rows of toy-shops, and book-shops for Russian literature (the Ger¬ 
man and French booksellers have their shops on the Prospekt ). 

The cloth shops and booths seem interminable. 

“ Every thing,” says M. Kohl, “ with the Russians is long. Long are the lines of 
houses in their streets ? oh! how long are their regiments of verst-posts ( Anglici mile¬ 
stones) ! their buildings are long and drawn out; and long, very long, are their caravans 
of waggons on the road. Breadth, depth, and elevation, indeed, are wanting. Therefore 
it is that every thing among them is without substance or durability; nothing is close, 
compact, solid, or exalted ; every tiling is long, flat, smooth ; the whole countiy is stiff and 
sharp-cornered, and has the air of having passed through the hands of the drill-sergeant.” 

Wax candles are exhibited for sale in great quantities and of all forms and 
sizes from the thickness of a taper to that of a twelve-pounder. The demand for 
wax lights increases as the Greco-Russian church extends over the vast domi¬ 
nions of the Tzar. The nations which have, since the days of Peter the Great, 
embraced that faith from conviction, interest, or compulsion, require, as well as 
the old Moscovites, a perpetual supply to lighten up their ceremonies. The recent 
transfer of the whole Lithuanian Church to the Greco-Russian establishment, and 
the multitude of proselytes from various creeds, who are, from motives of inte¬ 
rest, conscience, or promotion, or by compulsion, baptized in the Greco-Russian 
church, and the new churches which have been built, and are always building, 
in all the old provinces and in the steppes in Siberia, all create fresh and large 
demands for wax lights of the true consecrated ecclesiastical form. The wax 
used is brought generally in a pure state to Moscow' in cakes of two poods or 
about seventy-two pounds weight. It is bleached there. As it lias been observed 
that at St. Petersburg there are no wax bleachers, because the Finnish sun being 
itself too well bleached, it can have no effect in bleaching any thing else. The 
wax candles, tapers, and torches are often ornamented with gold and silver 
thread, and often with small pieces of coloured glass let into them, in imi¬ 
tation of precious stones. 

Besides these markets and bazaars there is the great hay-market (Senna'ia 
Ploslitshod), and several other places where various articles are sold. The demand 
for hay, &c., to feed the 30,000 to 40,000 horses of St. Petersburg is alone very 
great. In summer the hay is brought aown or up in fleets of large boats. There 
are nearly 300 spirit, wine, and beer shops and cellars in this city, and sobriety 
is not by any means considered a prevailing virtue. The revenue which the 
government derives from the monopoly of distilled spirits, and the enormous 
wealth of the Otkaplshihs , or the farmers of the spirit contract who have invariably 
become wealthy, have greatly, by tlicir baneful trade, encouraged drunkenness, 
and ruined hundreds and thousands in Russia. The effect of drunkenness in the 
army is said to have been most pernicious, and the Russian spirit called votshi, 
distilled from grain, potatoes, &c., is perhaps the most fiery and abominable of all 
liquors. * 

It is said that, in the countless booths and drinking-places of St. Petersburg, 
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spirits to the value of 9,000,000 paper roubles is consumed annually in St. 
Petersburg, exclusive of beer and wine; an enormous quantity, when the low 
price? at which it is sold is taken into the account. M. Kohl says that the con¬ 
sumption per individual, including women and children, is equal per annum, to two 
and three quarters pailfuls of spirits. 

In Moscow, there are bazaars, markets, and stalls in every part of the city. 
The centre of all its chief commerce is in ICitai-Gorod, where stands the 
great Gostinnoi dvor (bazaar) and the Ryiidi (street of shops). The gostinnoi 
dvor of Moscow is, next to t that of the fair of Nijnei- Novgorod, the largest in 
the empire. It is a vast colossal structure of three stories, with three rows of 
columns and three ranges of shops, one above the Other, connected together by 
numerous passages and stairs. On the ground range are the greatest number 
of people; on the two upper the wholesale trade is chiefly transacted. The 
business carried on through the whole is like that of a continual fair. The Black 
Sea sendsHo Moscow all kinds of Levant produce. The Baltic sends to this mart 
the produce of Western Europe, and of America and the West Indies. Siberia 
sends the produce of China and Tartary. Moscow is consequently the centre of 
the whole interior traffic of Russia. 

There are about 30 booksellers’shops in Moscow, some of whom keep a stock 
in hand of about 100,000 to 200,000 volumes. Those of GlasimofF and Shireinoff 
are the principal ones. In 1806 there were only 3 booksellers of any consequence 
in the city; in 1,808, 4; and in 1810, 6. After 1812 the number increased 
rapidly. Before that year, the annual number of spelling-books sold at Moscow 
averaged only 10,000; the number increased soon after to 30,000, and in 1837 
200,000 civil and ecclesiastical were sold. The Viedomosti, the celebrated news¬ 
paper of Moscow, which has been published since 1761, had 2000 subscribers in 
1812; the subscribers increased soon after to 6000, and since then to 12,000. 
The taste for reading is grehtly on the increase among the trading and lower 
classes. Karamsin’s History of Russia is a book generally read by them. 

The shops of the wax-light venders occupy a conspicuous place in Moscow. 
The inhabitants of Moscow use at least three times as many lights to illuminate 
their saints as the people of St. Petersburg. The bec-s of the Ukraine and of Lesser 
Russia furnish the greater part of the wax consumed at Moscow. The markets 
for secondhand wares are numerous and extensive in Russia. This is owing chiefly 
to sudden changes, both in fortune and ia the place of residence. In St. Peters¬ 
burg the trade in rags and rubbish is carried on in an enclosed place, the 
Tshukin dvor. In Moscow this business is established along the wall of ICitai- 
Gorod. In the middle of the street opposite the rags, there are tabjes laden with 
various eatables at each, where the long-haired Moscovites roar out the names of 
their viands, and aall out to come and eat and pay. The booths along the wall 
are hung or packed with old clothes that have been worn by every class of so- 
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ciety: old gold and silver thread, which once Formed the rich epaulets of the 
Russian officers: old books, and all manner of secondhand articles. There are 
in the same quarter wax-chandlers and picture-dealers. 


Remarks upon the recent Exhibition of Russian Arts and Manufactures at 
Moscow, translated from the St. Petersburg Official Gazette, July 1843. 

“ This exhibition opened on tho 11th of June, 1843, being the tliird which has taken 
place' itt the ancient capital of Moscow; and its results may be viewed as very favourable 
to national industry. » 

“ Although Peter the Great may be considered the founder of Russian manufactures, 
especially those of cloths, woollens, and linens, neither of these; branches of industry can 
scarcely be said to have fairly developed themselves prior to the commencement of the 19th 
century. At the latter period several establishments were formed in the government of 
Moscow and Vladimir. The war of 1812 had, however, a most injurious effect upon the 
stability of these establishments, and the greatest want of articles, both of cotton and woollen 
cloths, was then severely felt throughout all the provinces of the empire. 

“ Since that time, however, native industry has progressed rapidly under tlie'proteetion," 
and guided by the salutary regulations, of the government. 

“The first national exhibition took place at St. Petersburg in 1829, nearly 300 esta¬ 
blishments forwarding to it specimens of their various fabrics. At the second held at 
Moscow, in 1831, the number exhibited had much increased; and in 1835, outlie third exhi¬ 
bition which was also held at Moscow, the number transmitting samples of their industry 
reached 550. At the recent exposition there were upwards of 800 establishments' ^in¬ 
cluding 60 situated in Poland) which sent specimens of their productions. 

“ The various objects exhibited were placed in 22 large apartments, and offered a very 
'rich and varied exhibition. The first room contained productions of rural economy, raw 
materials for manufacture—viz., flax, liemp, and wool; amongst the latter wore some ad¬ 
mirable samples of wool, both from the Baltic and southern provinces of the empire. 
These articles, from their great importance to Russian commerce, merited the first place in 
this exhibition ; the value of their exports amounting annually to nearly 85,000,000 paper 
rbls. Great improvement is stated to have taken place as regards the production of linen 
yams; the influence of climate may he cited as tending much to favour their superiority 
over those of western Europe: and the articles transmitted from the imperial spinning 
factory at Alexandrovsky, are considered to have shown a very rapid advance in quality 
At various private establishments the progress of this bratfeh of industry is not viewed as 
being so satisfactory. Several specimens of silk sent from the neighbourhood of the Cau¬ 
casus, and the shores of the Black Sea were here met with. 

“ In the same apartment were shown some specimens of tin, the produce of a mine 
which hits only been worked since 1842. Various kinds of cotton threads were also ex¬ 
hibited in this division of the exposition; they are said to he of good and,improving quality, 
considering the short time this branch of trade has been in operation in Russia. 

“ The two following rooms contained specimens of woollen cloths, of various descrip¬ 
tions, varying in price from 1 to 7 silver roubles per arshine. This manufacture is con¬ 
sidered as having made great progress, and ^amongst the sarfiples most worthy of notice, 
were those sent from the factory belonging to Prince Troubetsko'i; the value of these 
samples was 3 roubles 15 copecs, silver, per arshine, and viewed as being fit for clothing for 
the upper classes of society. 

“In the succeeding four apartments were placed various kinds of cotton manufactures ; 
these are much hnproved of late, and especially cloths of an inferior description. 

“ Another division was appropriated to the display of silk goods, tissues of gold 
and silver laces, and jewelry; amongst the latter were some plated articles gilt by tho 
new galvanic process, recently established at the school of design at St! Petersburg. Some 
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superb shawls, especially one of a blue colour, valued at 3000 silver roubles, may be no¬ 
ticed as belonging to this section. Here also were exhibited sailcloth, ropes, cables, tanned 
leather, and other articles highly affecting national industry. 

“■’Various specimens of works in bronze, cutlery, and blacksmiths’ wares; also articles in 
glass and porcelain, the produce of the imperial establishments, were placed in one of the 
largest of the apartments. 

“ In the last rooms of the exhibition, were shown various kinds of machines, and models 
of new machinery, both from the government institutions, especially from that at St. 
Petersburg, (Institut Teelmologiquc de St. Petersbourg,) and also from various private esta¬ 
blishments. 

“ Some good specimens of firearms, forwarded by various artisans, established at Moscow', 
Toula, Reval, and Warsaw, were well worthy of remark, and various descriptions of paper 
plain and coloured, now produced at much reduced prices, owing to great improvement in 
this manufacture, deserve notice.” 

# 

The following extract of a private letter from Moscow, dated August 8, 1843, 
gives a different colouring to the exhibition to that of the official account: 

“ Generally the exhibition was a wretched display of the state of manufactures in the em¬ 
pire,—aud-is not over proud of it. Polish manufactures showed the great development; 

and .cotton manufactures have increased, but without any improvement as to quality. This 
may be accounted for by the circumstance of the peasantry now wearing more generally 
cotton in preference to linen stuffs. At the same time it should be observed that these ar¬ 
ticles do not at all affect. English manufactures, which are entirely of a superior kind and in 
use among the wealthier classes, wliile on the other hand they prevent a decrease in the 
import of twist, which, were it not for the increasing consumption of the cotton stuffs 
would be chocked by the rapid extension of spinning-mills and their production in this 
country. The latter increased from 70,000 poods to 130,000. Last year 280,000 poods 
were spun, and this year it is fully expected that 350,000 poods will he the amount. 

“ More capital is also being invested in machinery, now that it is admitted from Eng¬ 
land ; and several of the first manufacturers are ordering machineiy through the Sheffield 
and Bolton agents who have visited Moscow this summer, at a saving of 4 to 7 of what 
Cockrell’s machinery had cost them. 

“ The Russian spinners at the exposition could not compete with the British 
looms but for the duty, in the proportion of Hi to 28 on the invoice—and even as it is the 
Russian factories work for little {resides the consumption of the peasantry. With ampler 
means the classes above the Novgieks (labourers), adhere to foreign stuffs; and although 
you may hear complaints of a lessened demand for the latter, wo must attribute this dimi¬ 
nution to circumstances in the trade, and not to an established advance in the native 
manufactures.” 


MANUFACTURES AND ARTISANS OF ST. PETERSBURG. 

J 

The severe prohibitive system of Russia, £nd the dexterity of the Russian 
serfs when directed or taught by foreign artisans, who are greatly favoured by the 
Russian government, haye induced the great landholders to embark part of 
their monSy, and the labour of their s'iij's in manufactories, which they have 
generally established on their own lands ; and a great many articles are in con¬ 
sequence, manufactured in the villages which belong to the ari’stocracy. Some 
of the peasants, exclusively of working in the manufactories of their lord, carry 
on spinning, weaving, fyc., on their own account, and have in this way often 
acquired considerable property. The family of Sheremetieff possesses several 
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villages of iron forges. The greater part of iron, wood, and earthen wares, &c., 
sent to the fairs, are from the fabrics of the Demidoffs, Jakowsleffs, Karpzoffs, 
&c. These fabrics are, however, described by most persons below mediocrity in 
quality, although showy in appearance. The best articles are those in imitation 
of oriental workmanship. 

M. Kohl says, “ The mighty influential manufacturing aristocrats are in many cases the 
great obstacles to the improvement of the manufactures, by means of smaller but more 
skilful producers, who are now quite shut out from competition by the privileged monopo¬ 
lists. In this respect the Russian aristocracy stand in the same relation to the manufactur¬ 
ing industry as the English aristocracy to the agricultural. In Russia, where there is a 
superfluity of produce, but a want of manufactures, the* aristocracy manufacturing for 
themselves, have demanded a high tax on the foreign article, and partly because their 
social position gives them a nat&hil preponderance, partly because for the advancement of 
some peculiar branch or industry they unite to obtain monopolies from their government, a 
bar is placed to the invention and acquisition of other classes, who moreover must pay much 
dearer for the necessary manufactures on that very account.” 

Amongst the manufactures of St. Petersburg are the cotton-spinning, dyeing, 
and printing works, glass of all kinds, especially large mirrors, iron aftd cannon 
foundries, manufactures of firearms, &c.; the imperial tapestry establishment, 
much on the plan of the Gobelins at Paris ; manufactures of cutlery and hard¬ 
wares, establishments for polishing precious stones, paper fabrics, &c., most of 
which belong either to foreigners or the crown. They are Conducted by foreigners, ■ 
and are supposed to be models for those of the rest of the empire. * 

The Spalernoi tapestry manufactory, or the Russian Gobelin, is the oldest in 
St. Petersburg. It was established by Peter the Great, and the artisans and work¬ 
men were then all Italian and French. Within the last fifty years all except the 
director and designer have been Russians. The great foundling hospital supplies 
annually to this workshop a certain number of boys, who are taught weaving and 
drawing, and are gradually promoted to be sub-masters and masters. 

Common carpets are made within it for general sale; but the fine carpets and 
tapestry are made only for the use of the court, and ffir presents made by the empe¬ 
ror to Asiatic and European princes. There are about 25 master and sub-master 
artisans, about 50 journeymen artisans, and about 55 apprentices, employed in 
this establishment. • 

The Russians, and especially* the aristocracy and the wealthy of St. Peters¬ 
burg, are as passionately expensive in having their houses adorned with mirrors as 
the Parisians. A great demand for glass for mirrors, qnd for the very large win¬ 
dows of the houses, arises in consequeftce. The mirrors and windoto-glass are 
chiefly made at the imperial manufactory, where glass of all kinds is also blown 
and cut. The' glass-cutting section is of great extent, and there are em¬ 
ployed within it about 300 workmen. It is said that sealingwax is nowhere out 
of England made so well as in Russia. The same may be said of the Peterhof 
paper manufactory, which was founded by Alexander, whe brought paper- 
makers and the necessary machinery from England for the purpose in 1815. 
About 72,000 reams of paper of all kinds, chiefly fine paper, are annually made 
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in this manufactory. The coarse paper is chiefly made in the interior of Russia. 
The workmen are all dressed in white, and are about 800 in number. They are 
originally supplied by the foundling hospital. English machinery only, and that 
of the best kind, is used. 

Under the same roof as the paper manufactory, is the imperial establishment 
for the cutting and polishing of precious stones. The produce of the Ural and 
Altai mountains, in these costly article, is brought here to be cut and polished in 
order to be set in the countless orders of the nobles, in rings, bracelets, and other 
ornaments lavished ou the ladies as marks of imperial favour by the emperor and 
empress. The magnificent vases of Siberian malachite are the most superb ob¬ 
jects made in this department. 0 , 

Some splendid specimens of vases are also made at the imperial porcelain ma¬ 
nufactory situated near Alexandroosk, where there is also an ironfoundry. The 
latter is elegantly constructed, but the articles made are inferior to those of an 
establishment belonging to an Englishman of the name of Bearth, to whom the 
government is often obliged from necessity to intrust its most important works. 

Mr. Bearth’s establishment is behind the new admiralty, where he has also a 
sugar-refinery and steam-machine for cutting timber, &c. For the convenience 
pf transporting raw and manufactured articles, and the accommodation of 10 iron 
steamboats, which belong to Mr. Bearth, and employed by him between Cron- 
stadt and St. Petersburg, he has constructed a port or dock on his sole account. 
Several steam-engines are employed in cutting the timber; and in Order that 
planks may be furnished to meet the demauds at all times of the year, the canal 
in which the logs float is heated in winter by steam, through pipes, in order to pre¬ 
vent the water from freezing. The engines are consequently at work all the 
year round sawing trees, which probably required centuries to grow in the forests 
of Modwina and Viatka. 

The sugar-refinery is not shown to any one, on the ground that the immense 
demand for Mr. Bearth’s refined sugar is the result of a secret which enables him 
to substitute some other refining ingredient than bullpchs’ blood. The scruples of 
the Russians having been carried to so extrewagant a length, that they abandoned 
the use of refined •sugar, during their Lents and’fasts, on the score of its con¬ 
taining, as they supposed, some portion of the blood used in the process of 
refining. 

Sugar refined by Mr. Bearth is therefore alone used during the long and short 
fasts of the Greco-Russian church. Mr. Bearth has, indeed, managed to secure 
a monopoly; but what would the pious Russians say, if it were discovered that 
the substitute used was noir animal ,—that is animal charcoal, or heme charcoal, 
which has long been used so efficaciously in refining sugar, especially in France, 
that the notorious Savary, Duke of Rovigo, has been accused of shipping whole 
cargoes of bones from Algiers to ^Marseilles, in order to be sold there for the use 
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of the sugar-refineries, and that those bones were the contents of the vast Malio- 
medan catacombs which he removed in the course of extending the roads and 
military works of Algiers. * 

The principal cotton-spinning mill in St. Petersburg, was erected by Baron 
Stic glitz. It has am English steam-engine of 110 horse power, said to be the 
largest in Russia, except those in the steam-ships. 'I he director of this esta¬ 
blishment is an Englishman. 

There is a large cotton manufactory, chiefly for printing, on the Viborg, 
conducted by a German; and about 1000 workpeople are employed in adding 
gaudy colours to common Manchester cottons specially imported for that purpose. 

Within the last 12 ycark, the making of mathematical and other instruments 
has been introduced chiefly by Germans, who have now several workshops in St. 
Petersburg. Platina is found, though expensive, a superior metal for fine in¬ 
struments. 

There are numerous establishments for the manufacturing of household ahd 
camp furniture. The largest and most perfect belongs to the Swabian family, 
who commenced on a very humble scale. Their portable furniture—especially 
their lent furniture, is considered well made, and so contrived that a tent with two 
chairs, table,bed, &c., and in short all that is necessary for sitting, dining, or sleeping, 
arc packed up in a box about 5 feet in length, ten inches broad, and about ‘5 in¬ 
ches deep. These are admirably adapted for the Russians, who have often, and 
abruptly, to leave the luxuries of St. Petersburg for the dreary gteppes of the south, 
or for the deserts of Siberia. 

In all the upholsterers’ shops, except the one alluded to, there are piles of 
coffins ready for all ages, sexes, ranks, and religions. Brown, purple, and light- 
coloured ones for the Greco-Russians; black with gold ornaments for protestants; 
rose-coloured ones decked with white laces for young girls; bright blue for boys. 

Among the other fabrics of St. Petersburg art saddles, harness, carriages of 
various kinds, boats, &c. 

Struse Fleets. —The small river boat or wherry of the Neva, has a low prow 
and high stern. Of all vessels, the long burdensome crafts, which are known by the 
general name of Si ruse, arc th£ most rude in their construction. They arrive in 
fleets in summer, by the rivers, canals, and lakes, from the Wolga, Kama, Akka, 
Dwina, &c. 

Timbers, planks, masts, &c., are rbughly hewn with the axe, find fastened 
together with tree nails. The skipper or owner’s cabin is constructed with boards 
roughly pegged or nailed together, and embellished with pictures of saints, &c. 

The strmes arrive in large Jleets , or as the Russians call them, caravans 
each having its appointed time for leaving the places in the interior from whic! 
they depart. For example, the “ Iron caravan,” the “ Salt.caravan,” &c. Th 
greater part are broken up at St. Petersburg. Not more than 600 or 700 probabl 
return back laden. 
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RUSSIAN SALT DUTIES, AND SALT MONOPOLY. 

OrjE of the most oppressive taxes in Russia is caused by the high duty on 
salt, and by the imperial salt monopoly. This tax, which is also grievously ex¬ 
perienced in France and some other countries, is borne with patience by the Rus¬ 
sian serf, although the article is sold, in consequence of the duty and the mono¬ 
poly, at an exorbitant price; a price Jdiat bears much the same relation to its 
natural value, as the British duty on tobacco docs to live original price of that 
plant. But salt is an article of vital necessity, which should he procured at. the 
cheapest cost: tobacco a pernicious* stimulant, which should bear the highest 
revenue duty possible; 'linuted only so far as that su»h duty would not hold out 
a premium for extensive contraband. * 

Salt is absolutely prohibited to be imported into any of the ports of the 
Black Sea, or Sea of Azof, or of the Danube, or along the Prussian frontiers. 
(Spe Table 2 of the Tariff.) Its importation is only allowed at the port of Arch¬ 
angel; on paying a duty of 2/. 2s. the ton,—at St. Petersburg on paying a duty of 
4/. Is. 8 d. the ton,—and at the other Baltic ports of 3/. per ton. Central and South¬ 
ern Russia is supplied from the salt-mines, and especially from the long, narrow, 
and shallow lagoons, or limans, which are at the mouths of all the rivers from the 
Dnieper to the Pruth. The water of these at the mouth%of the large rivers is 
too fresh to yield much salt, and the exhalations from the limans are causes of 
great insalubrity in their neighbourhood: whole villages have fallen sick dur¬ 
ing one night on th*e wind changing and blowing from over the limans. Those 
which yield the most salt are in Bessarabia, especially that called the Dusle-limau. 
As its waters dry up with the summer heat, the salt is found in crystals, and the 
liman is then surrounded by the officer of the crown. Agents arrive at the same time 
from the nobility of Bessarabia, Podolia, and New Russia, and from the German 
colonists, in order to purchase from the crown the privilege of collecting the salt 
when it is supposed to be ripe, as it is termed: that is, when the waters of the 
liman have evaporated to the usual extent. The liman is then parcelled out to pur¬ 
chasers. The salt near the border is then not more than an inch and a half deep. 
It thickens gradually to about a foot deep in the yi'.'ldle. The best part is re¬ 
served for the numerous depots of the crown. 

The immediate purchasers carry away their salt at once. The crown deposits 
it in stacks containing about 175 tons each. The labour of men and horses, in 
collecting the salt of the liman, is very great, and the wages paid, high for Russia, 
being 40s. to 44s. per month. The employes who guard the limaps arc chiefly 
Cossacks armed with pikes and sabres. No vessel or boat is allowed to land on 
the salt coast, nor is any thing allowed to be taken from the sea, not even the 
wood that drifts along. (See quantities of salt yielded, prices sold, &c., in Extracts 
from Ilagcmeister’s Report quoted.) 
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RUSSIA. 


LIVE STOCK OF THE STEPPES. 

The Tshabawn is the Russian shepherd, and the Tabuntsliik the horse herd: 
an Otlara is a flock of sheep, and a Taboon is a herd of horses: a Tsherednik is 
the cattle herd, and Tshereda a herd of oxen and cows. The chief proprietors 
of the steppes are the families of Woronzoflf, Orloff, Potocki, Skarshinsky, Ra- 
sumoffsky, and a great part of their wealth is derived from their herds of horses, 
horned cattle, and sheep. A Taboon consists often of about 1000 horses. The 
Tabuntshik is liable to his master for all that may be either stolen or killed by the 
wolves. lie has usually three assistants. Jle is ptid 5 roubles per annum for 
each horse, out of which has to pay his assistants and the value of the horses 
lost. These horse* are nearly wild. Some of the landowners possess from 8 to 
10 taboons, the origin of each taboon has been 1 or 2 stallions and some 20 
mares. The great fairs of the South for the sale of horses are those of Balta and 
Berdecheff. The contractors for the array, or their agents, however, proceed to 
the steppes and inspect the taboons, where they buy the horses which. they 
select. When two taboons meet, the stallions and even the mares fight furiously. 
They will also attack the wolves and often kill them. 

Sheep .—There are proprietors in the steppes who possess each 100,000 sheep- 
The Walachian is the prevalent race, but the Merino breed is fast increasing irt 
numbers. The Walachian and Kalmuk are fat tailed. To every 100 sheep 
there are 3 or 4 goats, without which as leaders, the sheep would never face the 
cold winds which scour the steppes. * 

Horned Cattle. —A Tshereda , or herd of horned cattle, consists of from 100 
to 800 heads. With the exception of the cows introduced by the German colo¬ 
nies, those of the steppes yield little milk. They are reared chiefly for their tal¬ 
low and skins, and partially for their flesh. When we consider that at least 
250,000,000 lbs. of tallow, or that of at least 100,000,000 cattle, are annually ex¬ 
ported from Russia, and that the quantity consumed at home must also be very 
great, the number of horned cattle slaughtered annually must be enormous. 
They are driven in herds to the Salgans , or places of slaughter, which are esta¬ 
blished in various parts of the stepjtes, and where there are enormous boilers 
for melting the tallow, as well as places for scalding the hides ; a great number ol 
swine are fattened on the intestines, and the flesh that is not fat is thrown 
away; all that is fat is melted indiscriminately. 

CONSUMPTION OF FOREIGN COAL IN RUSSIA. 

# 

The consumption of coal in Russia is not for ordinary fuel, but for the fur¬ 
naces of steam-engines in factories and in steam-ships. 
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The following quantities have been imported into Cronstadt and St. Peters¬ 
burg during the 10 years, 1831 to 1840 inclusive: viz.— 


YEARS. 


YEARS. 

I 


chaldrons. 

9,722 

10,525 

17,003 

13,994 

10,118 


chaldrons. 
19,818 . 
21,428 

20,315 

29,471 

38,008 


1837. 


1838 . 








COMPARATIVE VALUE AT DIFFERENT PERIODS OF SILVER AND PAPER ROUBLES. 

• ® 

The variations of the paper money in Russia have caused great perplexity in 

calculating the sterling value of commodities. In the foregoing tables when the 
silver rouble is not expressed, as is the case in all the calculations previously to 
1805, and in some cases after that period, the values are in paper roubles. 
Generally we have reduced the values to sterling money according to the average 
value of tl/e paper rouble for the year. But even this calculation has been liable 
to error, from the sudden rise or depression of the paper money: often 2 to 4 
per cent in the course of a day. 

We hope the ukase, or manifesto of the emperor, dated 1st Juno, 1843, will 
go far to place the currency of Russia on an equitable basis. 

When the bank paper was first issued, in 1769, the*notes were often at a 
premium; they however fell soon after 1 to 2 per cent lower than silver. In 
1790 the paper money was 18 per cent, less value than gold, and 41 per cent in 
1793, and 49 per cent in 1795-6. Soon after 58 per cent was allowed for payments 
in silver instead of paper roubles. In 1803 the paper money rose to nearly a 
par with silver, but it fell soon after to the following rates: viz.— 

Twenty shillings sterling in 1803 = 7 roubles; 1804 = 8r. ; 1805 and 1806 
= 8£r.; 1807 = 8fr. ; 1808=10r.; 1809=llr.; 1810=16r.; 1811 = 17r.; 
1812 = I5r. ; 1813 = 16 r. 1814 = 18T r.; 1815 = 22r.; 1816 = 24r.; 1817 

= 20 r. ; 1818=19Tr.; 1819 = 22|r.; 1820=23r.; I821 = 24r.; 1822 and 

1823 = 25± r. ; 1824 = 24| r, ; 1825 = 23r.; 1826= 24£ r.; 1827 = 23£ r. ; 1828 
= 23 r.; 1829, 1830, and 1831 = 22£ r.; 1832 = 23 r.; 1834 to 1837 = 22| r. 
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SECTION XIII. 
SWEDEN AND N OK WAY. 


CHAPTER 1. 

NATURAL RESOURCES OK SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 

The kingdoms of Sweden and Norway comprise a large peninsula, united 
to tlie continent by the isthmus which separates the Gulf of Bothnia from the 
White Sea. 

The aspect of the sea-const of Sweden is generally low, and greatly broken up by 
bays, harbours, lakes, aqd torrents. Of the numerous rivers, the Tornea and,the 
Angerman are the principal. In the north-western parts bordering on Norway, 
the country is rugged, hilly, and even mountainous. The soil, where the surface 
is not occupied by rocks, is chiefly light and sandy. Rich alluvial tracks occur, 
and mosses and marshes are extensive. The soil and climate are ungenial to agri¬ 
culture ; some fertile tracks are met with, south of 61 deg. north, which produce 
rye, barley, a little wheat, potatoes, carrots, turnips, beet-root, and various vege¬ 
tables ; tobacco, flax, hemp, some hops, and some fruit, such as apples, pears, plums, 
currants, and gooseberries. To the north of 61 deg^. a rugged, mossy, and dreary 
country generally prevails to the Arctic Sea. The forests of Sweden produce 
excellent timber of the fir tribes and good tough ash. Beeches grow as far north 
as 5G deg. 30 min.; beyond which, as far as nearly to latitude 70 deg. north, firs 
and birches are the common forest-trees. South of 63 deg. ash-trees thrive, and 
lindens, walnuts, maple, oak, elm, &c., all grow south of latitude 61 deg. In the 
southern parts there is great scarcity of wood and fuel; and the poor inhabitants 
of many districts are said to remain in bed, for warmth, during the greater part 
of the cold days of winter, merely from want of fuel. In the northern and 
wooded, though coldest parts of Sweden, people are found lodged comparatively 
in comfort, and in affluent circumstances. The horses are lively, strong, and 
although not generally large, much esteemed. The pastures are good in* sum¬ 
mer ; and horned cattle, sheep, and hogs, are bred with care; the former are 
small in size. The reindeer, particularly in the north, are useful domestic ani¬ 
mals. Bees thrive, although the climate is so very cold. Various medicinal plants 
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are abundant. The coasts, rivers, and lakes, swarm with fish. The lobsters and 
oysters are remarkably fine. Game is plentiful and excellent. 

The forests, though for a long time recklessly destroyed, yield timber for ex¬ 
portation, and the streams afford numerous sites for saw-mills, and the means of 
conveying the timber and deals to shipping ports. Great Care is now taken to 
preserve the woods from wanton destruction; and planting of oak, pine, and 
spruce firs, has for some time been rather extensively attended to. 

The mineral riches of Sweden are, however, the most important; especially 
the iron-mines, which produce the best iron and steel in great abundance; gold 
and silver, copper, lead, alum, coal/saltpctre, porphyry, marble, alabaster, slate, 
asbestus, loadstones, talo, amethysts, &c., arc also foftnd in this kingdom. 

The principal seaports are Stockholm, Nykiiping, Nordkbping, Kalmar, 
Carlscrona, Malmoe, Ifelsinburg, Ilalmstadt, Gottcnburg, Gefle, Hudikswald, 
Hernosand, Umca, Pitea, Lulea, and Tornea; along the coasts there are several 
islands; the largest are Oeland, Gothland, and Wisby. 


Official Returns of the Superficies, Population, &c., of Sweden. 


A i.D 

NEW 

Superficies. 

Population 
of Divisions 
or bans 
in 1K.VJ. 

chief 

TOWNS. 

Geographical 
Position of 
Chief Towns. 

. 

Popu¬ 

lation 

of 

Natural 

Aspect 

and 

Llesources 

1)1 VISIONS. 

DIVISIONS. 

Eng¬ 

lish 

Miles. 

Swe¬ 

dish 

Miles. 

N- 

lat. 

l_ T a 

w • 

Towns 

in 

1820. 

Corn I.AND. 

t 





d. 

m. 

d. 

m. 



East Gothland.... 

Tank inping ...... 

/'Kalmar. 

4,720 
‘1 ,2 13 

!>G 75 
00 SO 

200,588 

179.300 

Linkioping ... 
Kalmar. 

58 

50 

22 15 
10 10 

32 

20 

3,000 

4,500 


Smaland . 

Jmikioping . 

4.114 

97 05 

1 18,593 

Jmikioping .. 

57 

45 

13 

59 

3,000 



(_Kionoberg ...... 

3,793 

Sti l 1 

118,309 

W ex in. 

50 

52 

14 

44 

1,300 

Generally 


Blekiugcn. 

c ^karahorg. 

1.137 

25 SO 

03,849 

179,449 


50 

7 

15 

It 


10,558 

flat. 


3.31)3 

75 43 

Mariostadt .. 

58 

45 

0 

1,100 

rock y. 

West Gothland ... 

J BlW.org. 

5.IM5 

114 50 

218,098 

Wenuursborg 

5S 

20 12 

9 

1,500 

woody, 


C Gottcnburg. 

J,908 

43 31 

104,598 

Gottenburg .. 

57 

42 

II 

58 

21,058 

sandv. 



i.noo 

43 21 

94,832 

102,809 


50 

40 

I 

12 


1,500 


Sehonen, or 

< Cbristianstadt ... 

2,1311 

55 35 

Christiaustadt 

50 

11 

9 

3,000 

much 

Sr.annia. 

1 Malmoe. 

1,450 

40 55 

218,074 

Malmoe. 

55 

37 13 

1 

0.000 

broken. 

Gothland island 

Oeland island .... 

Sweden PaorEtt. 

Gothland. 

Oeland .. 

1,202 
• 300 

27 91 
0 12 

42,089 

30,000 

W isby . 

57 

39 

18 

20 

3,800 

Mounts 
on tliu 
confines 
of 

Norway 
and the 
North. 
Rivers, 
lochs, 
islands, 
iron, 
and 

Upland and £u- 
dermamiland .. 


2,1)10 

2,002 

00 25 

195,227 

85,393 


59 

21 



79,520 

4,500 

i ITonal. 

47 19 

Upsal. 

59 

52 17 

39 

W estuiau n 1 aud .. 

Westerns. 

2,545 

00 47 

Of,411 

Wester m .... 

59 

58 

40 10 

40 

3,000 

Sudermaunland .. 

Nykooping. 

2,512 

57 2 

1J 3.753 

Ny limping ... 

55 10 

53 

2,300 

Noricia . 

Orcbro . 

3,270 

74 22 >,25,303 

Drebro . 

59 

10 15 

9 

3,000 



0,057 

12,282 

157 80 

192,870 

141,208 


so 

20 

41 

13 


2,200 

4,700 

Dalecarlia. 

Norrland. 

Sto;*a Koppcrberg 

278 70 

IV.uin. 

GO 

15 

0 

Gestricia and Hel- 

v GefFeborg. 

7,512 

171 18 

109,382 

Gefle. 

00 

40 17 

7 

6,000 

other 

minerals. 



19,018 

33,090 

435 0 

45,517 


<12 

0 14 

0 

200 

West Bothnia and 

f North Bothnia 

751 0 

40,422 

Pitea. 

05 

0 21 

0 

800 


Swedish Laplpjid 

1 Went Bothnia .... 

29.435 

008 0 

, 55,250 

Urnea . 

63 

50 20 

4 

1 100 


Angermannland .. 

West Norland ... 

Total. 

0,510 

171,016 

210 0 

3,874 28 

85,242 

j 3,139,722 

Hernosaud .. 

02 

38|17 

53 

1,800 



hklicion. Number. 

Lutherans, with a few Moravians and Jews. 3,130,722? 

CatholicB in the island of St. Bartholomew. 40,000 

Archbishop (Upsala) . 1 

Bishpps. 11 

Parishes. 2,.W7 

Clergymen. 2,47fi 
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Population of Sweden at different Periods ; and the Number of Marriages, 
• &c., in 1826. 


Population in J 
eagh of the years. 1 


Increase per cent, 1751-1825... 

Marriages (1825). 

Dissolution of marriages. 


1751 ... 
1805 ... 
1810 ., 
1815 ... 
1820 ... 
1825 ... 


1,785,727 








r . . 


2,751,582 

| illegitimate. 


Children < 


54 

21,722 

17,585 

*of married women. 


• 



84,841 

62,930 

335,042 

9,835 

4,682 

3,214 

235,820 

240,864 


Population of Sweden in^ 1826, according to Rank, Occupation, and Condition. 


« 

RANK. 

| STOCKHOLM. 

OTHER 

TOWNS. 

cot) NTRV. 

Males. 

j Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 


710 

800 

7 28 

830 

3.248 

3,754, 

learned professions. 

207 

! 210 

1,250 

1,351 

5,550 

0,240 

Incorporated traders. 

5,204 

! MOT 

23,041 

25.521 

l.HW 

1,082 

Independent classes. 

4,258 

4,000 

0,217 

7.030 

20,075 

92,148 

Agricultural peasants. 


.... 

.... 

.... 

808,700 

005,503 

All other. 

24,51b 

2N,8i7 

53,470 

04,005 

188,003 

240,474 

Total. 

35,014 

j 40.51*5 

80,122 

100,312 

1,118,300 

1,205,207 

OCCU PATION. 


850 j 





Traders of all classes. 

1,802 


4,578 

2 S3 



Iron works and manufactures. 

2,214 

810 I 

2,007 

711 

21,819 

' 1,282 < 

Artists and artificers. 

7,810 

280 j 

17,7Hl 

517 

14.726 


Poor and prisoners. 

033 

2000 | 

3,210 

0182 

21,001 

44,108 

Total. 

12,820 

4043 1 

28,575 

7070 

57,030 

40,443 

CON D IT I ON. 


! 



i 


Wealthy. 

1,341 

1,: 

551 

8,017 

Middling. 

3,841 

0,137 

141,250 

Poor... 

0,448 

10,000 

212,472 

Very poor. 

1,051 

0,053 

70,155 

Total number of families... 

13,281 

:i7,rai 

432,500 


CHAPTER II. 

< 

AGRICULTURE OF SWEDEN. 

It has been estimated tliq,t seven-eighths of the population of Sweden are en¬ 
gaged in agriculture. This statement*must be taken in a very modified interpre¬ 
tation ; for though nearly that number may he occupied in agriculture, the same 
individuals are, the most of them, also for a greater part of their time engaged in 
other pursuits: such as wood cutting, fishing, common domestic fabrics, &c. 

The whole surface of Sweden is computed at 171,015 English square miles, or 
109,449,600 acres, or nearly one-half more than the whole surface of Great Bri¬ 
tain and Ireland. Of the whole area of Sweden about one-half lies north of 63 deg. 
north latitude beyond which little grain, except barley, will ripen. Of the whole 
surface 3490 square miles, or 2,233,600 acres, or about 1 in 50 is arable, and 
about twice that extent is under meadows and pastures. All’the vast remaining 
regions are occupied by woods, bare rocks, marshes, bogs, and lakes. 
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Industry hat done much In a country where the climate and the soil are both 
so unfavourable to agriculture; and if the extent of cultivated land is small, the 
population is also so limited that there are two-thirds of an acre of arable land 
for each individual inhabitant. This extent under cultivation, with the animal 
food, butter wad cheese of the meadows and pastures, and ‘the support derived 
from the fisheries, have rendered it unnecessary*to import much corn, except 
after the bad harvests, which are oftei? occasioned by frosts. Potatoes and barley 
are generally raised. Some hemp and a good deal of excellent flax, are raised, 
and used in making domestic linens. A little tobacco is grown; and on the low 
grounds bordering the; Lake Wener, and on other places where alluvial or tdle- 
rahly fertile spots of soil &re found, agriculture is in a^creditable state. 

Statement of the Average Quantity of Grain and other Produce raised in 
Sweden, according to Official Returns for the Five Years from 1833 to 
1837,J)oth inclusive. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Quantity annually 
sown. 

Quantity annually 
produced, the 
Seed being de¬ 
ducted. 


Swedish barrels. 

Swedish barrels. 

Wheat.... 

37,470 

244,709 

Rye.*. 

400,548 

2,278,360 

Barley. 

401,071 

1,800,712 

Oats. 

444,434 

1,532,040 

Barky and oats, mixed. 

192,350 

774,677 

Peas. 

65,861 

299,109 

Potatoes . 

014,390 

4,113,442 


Note.—Two Swedish barrels, or tunnar, may he considered in round numbers to )>e equal to an 
imperial quarter, as 100 English quarters are equal to 198 G5-100ths Swedish barrels, or tunnar. 


Statement of the Quantities of Gi'ain imported into Sweden, with the Average Annual 
Prices of Kyein that country in each Year, from 1778 to 1831. 


YEARS. 

Quantities. 

Average 
Prices of Rye 

1778. 

barrels. 

421,000 

r.d. sk. 

2 32 

1770. 

437,000 

* 

21 

1780. 

380,000 

2 32 


678,000 

3 

10 


790,000 

2 

30 


1,027,"00 

J ,005,000 

3 8 

1784. 

2 

40 

1783. 

814 000 

3 

40 

1786. 

775,000 

3 

32 

1787. 

621,000 

3 

8 

1788. 

5(1? 000' 

3 


1780.?. 

773,001) 

3 

40 


503,000 

3 

44 

1791. 

386,000 

3 



271,000 

3 



288,000 

3 40 

1704. 

273,000 

4 0 

1705... 

107,000 

4 

0 

1790.ft. 

240,000 

3 

30 

1797. 

435,000 

3 

40 

1798... 

714.000 

4 

28 

1709. 

515,000 

5 

36 

1800.. 


7 

32 

im. 

583,000 

7 

10 

1802. 

340,000 

7 

0 

1803. 

291.000 

4 

12 

1804. 

384,080 

4 28 


Y EARS. 

Quantities. 

Average 
Prices of Rye. 


barrels. 

r.d. 

*k. 

1805. 

01,000 

4 

32 

1800.•.. 

242,000 

5 

44 

1807.. 

143,000 

0 

0 

1808. 

58,000 

7 

24 

1809... 

350,000 

0 

32 

1810. 

242,000 

5 

16 

1811. 

325,000 

7 

32 

1812. 

382,000 

10 

0 

1813. 

901,000 

9 

10 

1814. 

500,000 

8 

0 

1815. 

224,000 

8 

0 

4810. 

201,000 

9 

24 

1817. 

170,000 

10 

0 

1818. 

471,000 

U 

0 

1810. 

370,000 

9 

40 

1820. 

37,000 

7 

40 

1821. 



0 

1822. 

24,000 

0 

10 

1823 ... 

2,00* 

6 

10 

1824. 

3,000 

6 

0 

1825. 

20,000 


32 

1820. 

201,000 

10 

24 

1827. 

330,000 

7 

32 

1828. 

700 

0 

18 

1829. 

800 

7 

18 

1830. 

20,000 

8 

10 

1831.1 

90,000 

10 

EH 


5 L 


VOX,. II. 
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SWEDEN. 


The cultivated surface of Sweden is divided into 65,219J estates, or hem- 
mans of land, and although these originally belonged to single proprietors, they 
are now generally subdivided among about 150,000 individuals: exclusivef of the 
hemmans belonging to the church, colleges, towns, hospitals, the crown, the 
army, sailors, &c. * The value of all the hemmans was estimated in 1836 at 
396,193,366 r.d. Highest annual value of the hemman, 9034 r.d. Lowest 
annual value, 1807 r.d. Average annual vSlue, 4186 r.d. 

Statement showing the Changes that have occurred in the Proprietorship of 
Land in Sweden, between the 1st of January, t822, and the 31st of Decem¬ 
ber, 1837 > exhibiting £he Value of Estates sold by # tRe Nobility to the Mid¬ 
dle Classes aifti the Peasantry, together with the Account of Mortgages un¬ 
redeemed at the end of 1837, on Estates belonging to each of those three 
Classes. 

The Nobility diminished its Freehold Property by Sales. 

From 1st Jan., 1822, to ol.st Dec., 1836 . banco 8,478,788 at 12 banco = .£706,565 

„ 1st Jan. to 31st Doc., 1837 . . . ,, 1,436,532 „ = 119,711 

banco 9,915,320 £826,276 

The Middle Class increased its Freehold Property by Purchases. 

From 1st Jan., 1822, to 31st Dec., 1836 . banco 4,403,148 at 12 banco = £366,929 

„ 1st Jan. to 3 Jst Dec., 1837 . . „ 1,071,456 „ = 80,288 

banco 5,474,604 £456,217 

The Peasantry increased its Freehold Property by Purchases. 

From 1st Jan., 1822, to 31st Dec., 1836 . banco 4,075,640 at 12 banco = £339,636 

„ 1st Jan. to 31st Doc., 1837 . . „ 365,076 „ = 30,423 

banco 4,440,716 £370,059 

Account of Mortgages. 

Tbe Nobility. 

Mortgages unredeemed at tbc end of 1836 . bco. 36,155,507 at 12 bco.= £3,012,959 0 
Contracted in 1837 . . . . 410,553 „ = 34,212 15 

banco 36,566,060 £3,047,171 15 

,/ Tbe Middle Class. 

Mortgages unredeemed at the en'd of 1836 . bco. 31,092,040 at 12 bco. = £2,591,003 0 
Contracted in 1837. . . „ 1,911,033 „ = 159,252 15 

banco 33,003,073 £2,750,255 15 

The Peasantiy. 

Mortgages unredeemed at the end of 1836 . bco. 31,7()5,997*at 12 bco.=£2,642,165 0 0 
Contracted in 1837 . . . 2,236,363 „ = 186,363 11 8 

banco 33,942,360 £2,829,528 11 8 

Lands which formerly belonged to the nobles, and since 1810 held by either 
nobles or coftimoners, are exempted from the land-tax, and also from liability to 
supply soldiers for the army. There is, however, an assessment of 5 per cent 
laid on the net annual rent or income of all estates. Thomson, in his travels, 
says: “ In some extensive districts there are not mons on an average than 14 
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acres of arable land to a farm ; and in the district of Carlstadt, where farms are 
largest, and agriculture most advanced, the average extent of arable land in each 
farm may be taken at about 28 acres per farm.” 

The peasants, who are proprietors of the soil they cultivate, have been 
reckoned at 147,974; those who live on land not their own,*at l,G88,7l7; hus¬ 
bandry labourers, holding houses and lands under proprietors, at 470,091; and 
servants living in the houses of, and with their employers, at 277>46G. 

The government has established model farms, some of which are directed by 
British agriculturists. One of these, near Linkoping, comprises about 1500 
acres: 500 of which are under the pfongh, the remainder under grass and pasture. 

Generally speaking, greater labour is required in-’Svvedish agriculture than in 
that of warmer climates and more fertile soils. Wages to farm labourers vary 
from 9d. to Is. per day. 

Puffcndorff, in 1G6G, described— 

• 

• The kingdom of Sweden as “ full of great forests and innumerable lakes, and the sea- 
coast" surrounded with many rocks. But deeper ill the country there are many fertile tracts 
of ground, the forests furnish fuel : the lakes, with great store of fish, also contribute much 
to the easy transportation of the native commodities from otic place to the other. The 
country produces com sufficient for its inhabitants, neither is there any want of cattle or 
horses.” 

t 

JjJxtract from a statement dated Stockholm, March, 1842. 

“ The culture of beet-root for sugar is at present confined in this country to a very 
small quantity in Scania for two refineries; the one at Landscrona, the other at Malanio, in 
which some trials have been recently made, but merely as experiments. It is unlikely, how¬ 
ever, that the culture of beet-root for sugar will ever be carried into extent in a country in 
which raw sugar is imported at so low a duty as 2| Swedish skillings banco, or about one 
penny English the Swedish pound (skalpimd). 

“ Tobacco is grown in different parts of Sweden, in the neighbourhood of the towns, 
and even as far north as Stockholm, but it is of inferior quality. The quantity is not very 
considerable, but it has increased of late years. 

“ The quantity of hemp grown in Sweden is quite trifling, but a good deal of flax is 
raised of good quality. • 

“No official returns are taken of the quantity of tobacco, hemp, or flax raised in Sweden.” 

The peasants’ dwelling houses, barns, &c., are chiefly built of wood, and 
covered over the roof with turf and straw 7 . The houses of the upper classes and 
those in the towns arc generally covered with tiles ; Slates are scarcely ever used. 

Mr. Coxe says, “ I had frequent opportunities of observing the customs, manners, and 
food of the peasants. On entering a cottage 1 usually found all the family employed in 
carding flax, spinning thread, and in weaving coarse linen or cloth. The peasants are ex¬ 
cellent oontry-ors, and apply the coarsest materials to some useful purpose. They twist ropes 
of horsehair, bark of trees, and use eel-skins for bridle reins. Their food principally con¬ 
sists of salted flesh and fish, eggs, milk, and hard bread. At Michaelmas they usually kill 
their cattle, and salt them for the ensuing winter and spring. Twice a yeas they bake bread 
in large round cakes which are slung on files of sticks, suspended from the ceiling of the 
cottages. This bread is so hard as to be occasionally broken with a hatchet,■’but is not un¬ 
pleasant. The peasants use beer for common drink, and are much addicted to malt liquors 
and spirits. In the districts towards the west coasts, and at no great distance inland, tea and 
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coffee are not unusually found In the peasant’s cottages, which are procured in great plenty 
and at a cheap rate From Gottenburg. 

“ Th#"peasants are well clad in strong cloth of their own weaving. Their cottages, 
though built of wood and only one story, are comfortable and commodious.” ‘ 

This account may be generally true, but we have been informed by the most 
undoubted Swedish*authorities, that in the southern and all the unwooded parts 
of the kingdom, the peasants suffer greatly from want of fuel during winter, and 
are in most other respects poor, when compared with those of the north and 
forest districts. 


CHAPTER III. 


GOVERNMENT OF SWEDEN AND TREATIES WITH FOREIGN STATES* 

« 

The Swedish monarchy, comprising Sweden and Norway, includes a greater 
extent of territory than any other European sovereignty, except Russia. 

In 1808 Sweden lost Finland, which was conquered by Russia; but in 1814, 
this loss was repaired by the acquisition of Norway. • • 

The three general divisions of Sweden, viz. Gothland, Sweden Proper/ and 
Norrland, are now divided into 25 Ians, or governments; and Norway, formerly 
divided into the 4 dioceses or governments, of Aggerhuus, Clmstiansand, Bergen, 
and Dronthcim, is now formed into 17 bailiwicks or divisions.f 

Sweden and Norway have different Constitutions, though under the same 
king. The monarchical power is hereditary; females are excluded. The king 
appoints to all employments, and grants pardons. He cannot make new laws, 
interpret old ones, raise taxes, or declare war, without the consent of the States, 
which he alone has the power of convoking. The liberty of the press is gua¬ 
ranteed. The senate, or court of peers, is composed of 22 members, and 12 
councils of the crown, form a council of state. 

The legislative body, styled the Diet, or States-gcneral, consists of four 
orders: 1st, nobles, in which order each noble family has its representative; 

* Gustavus IV. Adolphus the deposed king, was proclaimed king of Sweden, March 29, 1792. 
He remained four years and a half under the guardianship of hid uncle, Charles, duke of Suder- 
niumilnml, then Regent, and ascended the throne November 1, 1790. In 1809 he* was deposed; 
his heirs excluded from the throne by an act of the Diet, and his uncle, the late regent, assumed 
the government under the title of Charles XIII. On the 18th of August, 1810, King Charles 
proposed Marshal Bernadotte for his successor, who was elected August 21, by the estates, on 
condition that he should embrace the Lutheran religion ; which having done, he was, by an act of 
November 5, lfl 10, adopted by the king, assumed the name of Charles John, and took the oath as 
Crown Prince and heir to the throne. In 1818, on the death of Charles XIII., the Crown Prince 
succeeded to the throne under the title of Charles XIV. 

f See Royal Amanack of Sweden and Norway (Sveriges och Norriges Calender, 1829 and 
1830). M. Hagelston thus distributes the Bailiwicks among the three geographical regions :—10 
to Senderfields, 5 to Nordeniields, and 2 to Norrlandcn. 
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2dly, clergy represented by the bishops, and also by pastors chosen in each 
chapter; 3dly, burgesses who are chosen by the principal towns ; and 4thly, 
peasantry chosen by themselves in their assemblies. Each deputy must be of 
one of these orders, profess the Protestant religion and be 25 years of age. Each 
order deliberates and votes separately. The States, which assemble every five 
y T ears, except in extraordinary cases, have the right of legislation and taxation, 
and the superintendence of the finances ; but the king has an unconditional veto. 

Council of Slate .—This council is composed of the minister of justice, the 
minister of foreign affairs and colonies, six counsellors of state, and the chan¬ 
cellor, which, with the^chancellor of justice, secretaries at war, of the interior,* of 
the finances and commerce, of public worship, and’’ the heads of the army and 
marine, form the ministry. 

SWEDISH TREATIES WITH FOREIGN STATES. 

*• Sweden has treaties of reciprocity with Great Britain; with Russia, giving 
special privileges to Finnish vessels, and of perfect reciprocity in regard to all 
other Russian vessels ; with Prussia, Denmark, llanse Towns, United States of 
America, Turkey, Belgium, Greece, States of the Church, Sardinia, &c. 

BRITISH TREATIES WITH SWEDEN. 

Several treaties of peace, amity, and commerce, have been negotiated between 
Great Britain and,Swedcn, and the latter has also signed a treaty similar to those 
which Great Britain has with France, and most of the States of Europe and 
America for the suppression of the slave trade. The following declarations, 
and treaty of commerce and navigation, are those which regulate the trade between 
the United Kingdom and Sweden and Norway. 

Declarations of Sweden,*for the Abolition of certain Dues affecting British 
Commerce in the Ports of Sweden. 

No. 1.—(Translation.} 

The undersigned, Minister of State and of Foreign Adairs of his Majesty the King of 
Sweden and Norway, having received the Declaration’ of Sir Benjamin Bloomfield, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of his Majesty the King of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, of this date, containing the assurance of a perfect reciprocity, 
declares by these presents, iu^virtue of the authority to that effect with which he is invested, 
in the nama and on the behalf of the King, hia most gracious Sovereign : 

That English merchant-ships arriving in the ports or waters of the kingdom of 
Sweden, shall in futare be placed upon the same footing as national vessels, with respect to 
pilot, lighthouse, and tonnage dues, and, in general, with respect to all those duties which 
are included in the denomination of port dues payable to tho Crown, ( Skeprjs-umgaldcr ) of 
whatever description they may be. 

That English merchant-ships shall be equally assimilated to national vessels, with 
respect to salvage dues, without any restriction or difference. 

And that, as Swedish commerce is already in the enjoyment of reciprocal advantages 
in the ports of Great Britain, the abovementioned arrangements in favour of English com- 
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Contracting Parties, that no distinction or difference whatever shall be made in this 
respect. 

'VI. From and after the date of the present Convention, British ships shall be allowed to 
proceed direct from any prn-t of his Britannic Majesty’s dominions, to any colony of his 
Majesty the King of Sweden and Norway, not in Europe, and to import into sucli colony 
any goods, the growth? produce, or manufacture of the United Kingdom, or of any of the 
British dominions, not being such are prohibited to be imported into such colony, 

or as are admitted only from the dominions of his Majesty the King of Sweden axid Nor¬ 
way ; and such British ships, and such goods so imported in them, shall be liable, in such 
colony of his Majesty the King of Sweden and Norway, to no higher or other charges than 
would he there payable on Swedish or Norwegian ships importing the like sorts of goods, 
or payable on the like goods, the growth, produce^ or maiyifacturc of any foreign countiy, 
allowed to be imported into the said colony in Swedish or Norwegian ships. And from 
and after the same date, Swedish and Norwegian vessels shall be*a!lowed to proceed direct 
from any ports of the,dominions of his Majesty the King of Sweden and Norway, to any 
colony of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland (other than those in the pos¬ 
session of the East India Company), and to import into such colony any goods, the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of the kingdoms of Sweden and Norway, or of any of their domi¬ 
nions, not being such goods as are prohibited to be imported into such colony, or as are 
admitted only from the dominions of his Britannic Majesty; and such Swedish and Nor¬ 
wegian vessels, and such g'oods so imported in them, shall he liable, in such colony of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland (other than those in the possession of the 
East India Company) to no other or higher charges than would be there payable on 
British vessels importing the like sorts of goods, or payable on the like g-oods, the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of any foreign country, allowed to be imported into the said 
colony in British ships. 

VII. From and after the date of the present Convention, British ships shall be allowed 
to export from any colony of his Majesty the King of Sweden and Norway not in Europe, 
any goods not prohibited to be exported from such colony : and such British ships, and 
such goods so exported in them, shall he liable in such colony, t<» no other or higher 
charges than would be payable by, and shall he entitled to the same drawbacks as would 
be there allowable on, Swedish or Norwegian ships exporting sueh goods. And the like 
liberty and privileges of exportation shall be reciprocally granted in the British colonies 
(other than those in the possession of the East India Company) to Swedish and Nor¬ 
wegian ships, and to goods exported in them. 

VIII. In respect to the commerce to be carried on in vessels of Sweden or Norway 
with the British dominions in the East Indies, or now held by the East India Company in 
virtue of their charter, his Britannic Majesty consents to grant the same facilities and pri¬ 
vileges, in all respects, to the subjects of his Swedish Majesty, as are or may be enjoyed, 
under any treaty or act of parliament, by the subjects or citizens of the most favoured na¬ 
tion ; subject to the laws, rules, regulations, and restrictions which arc or may be appli¬ 
cable to the ships and subjects of any other foreign country enjoying the like facilities and 
privileges of trading with the said dominions. 

IX. The High Contracting Parties engage that all articles the growth, produce, or 
manufacture of their respective dominions, shall he subject to no higher duties, upon their 
admission from the one country into the other, than are paid by the like articles, the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of any other foreign country; and that no prohibition or restraint 
shall be imposed upon the importation into*tlie one country from the other, *or upon the 
exportation from the one country to the other, of any sueh articles, the growth, the pro¬ 
duce, or manufacture of either of tlio said states, which shall not equally extend to all other 
nations ; and, generally, that in all matters and regulations of trade and navigation, each of 
the High Contacting Parties will treat the other upon the footing of the most favoured 
nation. 

X. In consideration of the advantages and facilities which the navigation and com¬ 
merce of the United Kingdoms of Sweden and Norway will enjoy, under the present Con¬ 
vention, and the act of parliament of the 5th July, 1825, his Majesty the King of Sweden 
and Norway consents that, from and after this date, vessels of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, shall be allowed to import into Sweden any merchandize or 
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goods of European origin, which are likewise permitted to be imported into Sweden from 
any port whatever, with the exception of the following articles : Salt, hemp, flax, oil of all 
kinds, grain of all kinds, wine, tobacco, salt or dried fish, wool, and stuffs of all kinds; 
which as before, shall be imported into Sweden only in vessels of Sweden and Norway, or 
in vessels of the countries of which such articles are the produce. 

The said excepted articles shall, however, be allowed to be imported into Sweden in 
vessels of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland proceeding direct from some 
port of the United Kingdom, provided such articles shall have been previously landed and 
warehoused in a port of the United Kingdom, after having been imported thither from the 
country of their origin. 

These stipulations in favour of British commerce shall remain in force during the con¬ 
tinuance of the present Convention, and as far as the act of parliament of the oth July, 1825, 
shall continue to grant to the navigation and commerce of Sweden equivalent facilities of 
the same nature. , 

XI. His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
his Majesty the King of Sweden and Norway, mutually agree that no higher or other 
duties shall be levied, in any of their dominions, upon any personal property of their 
respective subjects, on the removal of the same from the dominions of their said Majesties, 
reciprocally, either upon the inheritance of such property, or otherwise, than are or shall be 
payable in each state, upon the like property, when removed by a subject of such state, 
respectively!’ 

XII. The present Convention shall he in force for the term of ten years from the date 
hereof; and further, until the end of twelve months after eitherof the High Contracting Parties 
shall have given notice to tlie other of its intention to terminate the same ; each of the High 
Contracting Parties reserving to itself the right of giving such notice to the other, at the 
end of the said term of ten years ; and it is hereby agreed between them, that, at the ex- 

* piration of twelve months after such notice shall have been received by either party from 
the other, this Convention, mid all the provisions tliercof, shall altogether cease and de¬ 
termine. 

XIII. The present Convention shall bo ratified, and the ratifications shall be exchanged 
at London within six" weeks from the date hereof, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof, the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have 
affixed thereto the seals of their arms. 

Done at London, the eighteenth day of March, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-six. 

(L.S.) GEORGE CANNING. 

(L.S.) WILLIAM HUSKISSON. 

(L.S.) STIERNELD. 

Additional Article. 

As it may sometimes happen that a Swedish or Norwegian vessel trading to the pos¬ 
sessions held by the British East India Company in the East Indies, under the eighth 
Article of the Convention of this date, may find it expedient to dispose of the whole or part 
of her cargo, on her homeward-bound voyage,*’ in ether ports than those of Sweden and 
Norway, it is hereby agreed, that any such vessel may proceed, with such cargo, to any 
foreign place or port whatsoever, not being within the limits of the East India Company’s 
charter, and excepting the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and its 
dependencies. 

The pre^nt Additional Article shall haves the same force and validity as if it were 
inserted, word for word, in the Convention signed this day. It shall be ratified, and the 
ratifications shall be exchanged at the same time. 

In witness whereof, the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have 
affixed thereto the seals of their arms. 

Done at London, the eighteenth day of March, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-six. 

(L.S.) GEORGE CANNING. 

(L.S.) WILLIAM HUSKISSON. 

(L.S.) • STIERNELD. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

COMMERCIAL LEGISLATION AND CUSTOMS TARIFFS, &C-, OF SWEDEN. 

Erom an early period, the national cofincils of Sweden have attempted to 
encourage domestic manufactures by prohibitions and severe restrictions; and 
they have persevered in this fallacious legislation, wifh little deviation and with- 
out success, up to the present day; for the manufacturing population are generally 
poor, and manufactures have not thriven. Much of what we have stated relative 
to Russia, may be applied to the tariff of Sweden : yet no country could have 
been more unnaturally oppressed by restriction, than one like Sweden;—cold, 
generally barren, and having little else to export than the produce of her mines, 
woods, and fisheries. Her prohibitive system has been remarkably‘oppressive 
to the peasantry and labouring classes. 

In addition to prohibitions and high import, export, and transit duties, con¬ 
voy duties, of 5, 10, and 15 per cent, are charged on the amount of all other 
duties, or valuations of duties ; Town dues of 2^- per cent by privileged, and 40. 
per cent by non-privileged vessels, are charged ; and tonnage duties of 12 skelhngs 
per cent on Swedish, and 3G on non-privileged vessels. 

Sails, cordage, gunpowder, refined sugar, iron, steel, the greater number of 
articles of cottons, woollens, earthenware, &c., are prohibited. 

The revenue is derived from a poll-tax of about Is. 3 d. sterling for each inha¬ 
bitant, from duties on imports and exports (the former though oppressive, yet 
comparatively unproductive), mines, excise on spirits, monopolies, and the pro¬ 
duce of the royal demesnes;—the whole revenue being less than one million 
and one-fourth sterling. M 

The Swedes, or their government, do not seem to comprehend that their true 
course would have been to purchase, in the cheapest markets, all manufactured 
goods, and those articles which they have not cheap at home, in exchange for their 
iron, deals, timber, lobsters, fisli, and fish-oils. For them io attempt forcing 
either the cultivation of wheat in an uncongenial climate, or to raise up manu¬ 
factures by the aid of prohibitions of, and high duties on, foreign commodities, 
is to persevere in a course the most pernicious to their real interests. The 
tariff now in force, promulgated the 23d of October, 1841, will be found as 
restrictive as, and more complex than, that of Russia. Norway, by a recent law 
of the Storthing, has also imposed enormous duties on foreign manufactures. 

SWEDISH TARIFF OF DUTIES OF CUSTOMS ON IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

The rates as well as the official values are in Swedish bank money, in the 
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reduction of which into sterling, an average exchange of 12 r.d. banco to the 
pound has been taken. 

Besides the duties stated in the tariff, there are the following imposts levied 
on foreign trade: viz.—Convoy Duty, Town Dues, Tonnage Dues. 

The Convoy Duty is paid only on imports, at the rate .of 1 per cent on the 
amount of duties of customs. 

The Town Dues are charged at a per centage on the official value stated in 
the tariff, and for Stockholm consist of 2£ per cent on imports, with an increase 
thereon of 40 per cent by unfree ships—namely, such as are not by treaty on the 
same footing as Swedes. And of I3' per cent on exports with an increase thereon 
of 50 per cent by unfree ships. 

The Tonnage Dues are levied as follows, inwards as well as outwards: viz.— 
at 12 sh. banco per last on Swedish ships equal to 2-Api. sterling per English ton; 
and at 36 sh. banco per last on foreign ships equal to 6 7 W. sterling per English 
f on, unless the latter are placed by treaty on the same footing as Swedes. 

MONEY, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES OF SWEDEN. 

The current rixdaler consists of 48 shillings; the shilling 12 rundstycks. 
Banco money is also counted in rixdalers and is of higher value than the 
former: often 50 per cent. • 

The skeppund victuallic, or commercial weight, is divided into lispunds and 
lbs.:—1 skep. lb. = 20 lis lb.; 1 lis lb. = 20 lbs. The skeppund metal weight is 
divided in the same manner, but is equal only to 320 lbs. commercial weight. 

Of the commercial weight, 100 lbs. are equal to 93-^ lbs. avoirdupois English. 
The ell consists of 2 feet; 1000 feet Swedish equal to 9?5 feet English; the 
oxhufond, or hogshead, contains ams, or awmes, equal to 90 kans; the am 
contains 60 kans ; the barrel 48 kans; 100 kans are equal to 69 T JJo gallons ; the 
common barrel in corn measure contains 32 kappars equal to bushels Win¬ 

chester measure. The barrel of rye, wheat, barley, and oats, is reckoned at 36 kap¬ 
pars ; the barrel of malt at 38 kappars; and of salt and lime at 34 kappars. 100 
lasts Swedish are equal to 239J tons English. 

The following Tariff has been arrange'! according to the relative pro¬ 
portions of the Swedish rates and monies witlf the English rates and monies. 
But in calculating the duties two important facts must not be overlooked. The 
first is, that the official values are nearly all far greater than, often more than 
double, tHfe real values. Consequently*the real per centage duties are in the 
same proportion greater than the official rates. The second is, that when the 
values or duties are rated either by the weight, package, or measure, the d uties are 
also unequally levied; ordinary and coarse manufactures of cotton, linen, and 
wool, which would be generally used by the peasantry and labouring classes, 
pay, in consequence, a much higher per centage than the finer woven goods 
which are used by the more wealthy. 
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The reduction into Sterling calculated at the rate of 12 r.d. 


banco for the £ sterling’. 


ARTICLES. 


Acid, muriatic.— See Salt. 

-sulphuric.—Sen Brimstone. 

Acorns, grown! or ungrouml.lb. 

Agate, unwrought.do. 

—— wrought.do. 

Alabaster, unwrought.do. 

-wrought... 100 r.d. 

Alcohol.—See Spirits. 

Ale.— See Beer. 

Almonds .lb. 

Aloes.—See Gums. 

Alum, Roman.17 lispunds| 

-other sorts.do. 

Amber, uo wrought.lb. 

-wrought.do. 

Ambergris.l«»d 

Angelica.lb. 

Anchovies.—See Fish. 

Animals, live, horses.each 

-ditto, cattle, horned.do. 

•-ditto, other quadrupeds.do. 

-ditto, sheep and rams from 

Germany, and countries border¬ 
ing on the Atlantic .. 

-other live animals imported by 

special permission for improve¬ 
ment of the breed, pay only £ of 
the above stated duty. 

Aniseed. lb. 

Antimony, cruilum.do. 

-regulus .. do. 

Apothecaries' articles, not other¬ 
wise specified ; via., simple me¬ 
dicines .lot) r.d. 

-ditto, compound (except for 

apothecaries). do. 

Aquafortis.lb. 

Argol.raw .lispund! 

-cleaned. lb. 

Arms, all sorts .....100 r.d.| 

Arrack.—See Spirits. 

Arsenic permitted for import by 
apothecaries, and on special 
permission of the Board of 
Trade for use of manufactories . .lb.; 
Ashes raw, of wood or other vege¬ 
table substances : 

-pot, welded or unrefined ..lispund 

-uitto, refined and calcined .... do. 

Asafu'.tida ....lb. 

Aviguon-berrie^.— See Colours. 

Bacon and pork.lispund 

Bags, new, empty ..each 

-with goods. ! 

Balsam copaiva .lb. 

-Mecca..do. 

-Peruvian and Tolu.do. 

-other native balsam ....... 100 r.d. 

Barilla.—See Soda. 


-other leaved trees...do. 

-fir, pine, &c ...do. 

Barometers and thermometers ... .each 


In Swedish Money. 


In Sterling. 


Official 
• Value. 

Import 

Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 

Official 

Value. 

Import 

Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 

r.d. sh 

r. 

r.d. sh 

r. 

r.d. sh. r. 

s 

d. 

*. d. 

s. <i. 

0 G 

0 

0 1 

2 

0 0 1 

0 

2,5 

0 0,00 

0 0,39 

0 40 

0 

0 4 

0 

.... 

1 

4,07 

0 1,07 


9 1(1 

0 

1 lil 

0 

free 

15 

0 

2 2,07 


0 5 

0 

0 0 

6 

.... 

0 

2,08 

0 0,21 


.... 


15 0 

0 

.... 


... 

15 per cent 

do. 

0 15 

0 

0 3 

n 


0 

0,25 

0 1,25 


48 0 

0 

12 0 

0 

.... 

80 

0 

20 0 


15 0 

0 

7 21 

0 

o so 0 

25 

« 

12 0 

0 8,33 

0 10 

0 

O 4 

0 

.... 

1 

4,07 

0 1,07 


9 0 

0 

1 10 

0 

free 

15 

0 

2 2,07 

free 

io q. 

0 

1 0 

0 

.... 

10 

8 

1 8 


0 10 

0 

0 2 

0 

0 0 1 

0 

4,16 

0 83 

0 0,35 









<n 

.... 


12 0 

0 

free 



20 0 

free 

50 o 

0 

12 24 

0 

do. 

00 

4 

23 0 

do. 

VO 0 

9 

4 0 

0 

do. 

26 

4 

0 8 

do. 



free 




... 

free 


0 10 

0 

0 2 

0 

0 0 1 

0 

4,10 

0 0,83 

0 0 35 

0 10 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 1 

0 

4.16 

0 0,21 

0 0,35 

0 31) 

0 

0 1 

0 


1 

0,50 

0 0,03 




free 


free 

. 

... 

free 

free 



33 10 

0 

do.*' 


... 

33i per cent 

do. 

0 18 

0 

0 3 

0 

do. 

0 

8 

0 1,25 

do. 

5 0 

0 

0 24 

0 

0 2 8 

8 

4 

0 10 

0 1,11 

0 20 

0 

0 2 

0 

free 

0 

8,33 

0 0,83 

free 



33 10 

0 

do. 



33j per cent 

do. 

0 10 

0 

<, 

0 0 

G 


0 

4,16 

r 0 0,21 


0 20 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 2 0 

0 

8,33 

0 0,42 

0 0,88 

1 32 

0 

0 16 

0 

free 

2 10,07 

0 0,67 

free 

0 40 

0 

0 4 

0 

.... 

6 1 

4,07 

0 1,07 


3 0 

0 

1*10 

0 

free 

4 

5,34 

* 2,ei’ 

do. 

0 3d 

0 

0 <i. 

0 

do. 

I 

3 

0 2,5 


.... 


free 


„... 



free 


1 12 

0 

0 0 

0 


2 

1 

0 25 


12 0 

0 

1 12 

0 


20 

0 

2 1 


3 8 

0 

0 15 

0 

.... 

5 

3,33 

0 0,25 


.... 


10 0 

0 



... 

10 per cent 


2 0 

0 

0 6 

0 

0 24 0 

3 

4 

0 2,5 

0 10 

1 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

free 

1 

8 

0 2,5 


0 24 

0 

0 6 

0 

do. 

0 

10 

0 2,5 


10 0 

0 

2 0 

0 

do. 


• ■ ■ • 

3 4 

do. 


{continued) 
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ARTICLES. 


Broket* of material* not otherwise 


specified . 100 r.d. 

Basketmakers' work not otherwise 

specified.*.do. 

Bast mats.dozen 

But and bast ropes.lispuud 

-for dunnage, say mats ........ do. 

Battens.—See Wood. 

Bay berries . lb. 

- leaves.do. 

Beans ; viz., garden beans.do. 


-field beans of all sorts pay the * 

same duty as reas 
Bedclothes.—See Clothes. 

Beef, salted and dried.—See Pro¬ 
visions. 

Beer, porter, and strong ale.kan 

-- other sorts of malt liquors.... do. 

The bottles pay duty separately.— 

See Glass. 

Bees, alive in hives. 

Berberry root.lispund 

Berries not specified.—See Fruits. 

• Birds, alive or killed, eatable.each 

Bird-lime.-^Seu Glue. 

BiSmuth .lb. 

Bistre.—See Ilone-black. 

Blankets.—See Woven woollen goods. 
Bleeding and cupping instruments. 

—See Instruments. 

Blood, ox-blond, anil of other ani¬ 
mals .1>'» kans 

Bole, white or red, and Terra Si- 

gillata. lb. 

Bouibasett. — See Woollen woven 
' goods. 

Bom basin—See Half-silk ditto. 
Bnmbasin lustre.- Sec Woven goods 
half woollen. 

Bone, ivory, unwrought.do. 

-ditto, wrought...:.do. 

-whalebone, unwrought (fins)., do. 

—— ditto, wrought (ditto).do. 

— all other sorts, unwrought..lispund 

-ditto, wrought.lb. 

Bonnets.—See Caj s. 

Bone-black, bone-ashes, and wood- 

sont or bistre. lispund 

Bonk-gold.—See Gold. 

B.<ok-silver.— See Silver. 

Books in foreign languages, and 
charts, music, or notes, and 

drawing-books. 

- bibles given to the Swedish 


Bible Society. 

-in Swedish print.100 r.d- 

-hound, blank or of ruled paper., do. 

Borax. lb. 

Bottles.—See Glass. 

Buttle cases, besides duty on the 

liquor*. lOOr.d. 

Bouillon de poche. lb. 

Bran all sorts.lispund 

Brandy.—See Spirits. 

Bra**. - See Metals. 

Brass nails. lb. 

-thread.—See Thread. 

Brazil wood.—See Colours. 

Bread, of wheat.do. 

- of rye. do 

Bricks, fireproof. 1000 pieces 

-clinkers.do. 

-common for building.do. 

— tiles, glazed or nnglazed.do. 

Brimstone, sulphur. lispund 

-flower of. Ib. 

-acid sulphuric acid.do. 

Bristle*.—See Hair. 


Broad and flat fish.—See FLth. 
Bronze.—See Metal*. 


In Swedish Money. 


Official 

Value. 

Import 

Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 

r.d. *h. r. 

r.d. sh. r. 

r.d ah. r. 

.... 

33 16 0 

free 

.... 

33 10 0 

do. 

.... 

0 6 0 

do. 

0 24 0 

0 2 0 

do. 

.... 

free 

do. 

0 7 0 

0 1 0 


0 0 0 

0 1 6 


0 12 0 

0*0 

free 

1 0 0 

0 12 0 

do. 

0 24 0 

0 0 0 

.... 


free 

free. 

0 24 0 

0 8 0 

0 8 0 

0 30 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 3 

0 32 0 

0 4 0 

0 0 4 

6 0 0 

0 14 0 

0 3 0 

0 4 0 

0 0 3 

.... 

2 4 0 

0 5 0 


8 0 0 

1 24 0 

free 

0 40 0 

0 3 0 

0 0 4 

1 1« 0 

0 i‘2 0 


0 12 0 

free 

0 1 0 

0 30 0 

0 0 0 

free 

0 40 0 

0 10 0 

do. 

.... 

free 

do. 


do. 



20 0 0 

free 


25 0 0 

do. 

0 24 0 

0 2 0 

.... 

.... 

33(10 0 

free 

8 0 0 

0 20 0 

do. 

0 24 0 

0 5 0 

• 002 

0 30 0 

0 12 0 

free 

0 4 0 

0 2 0 

do. 

0 2 0 

% 1 0 

do. 

24 0 0 

GOO 

do. 

20 0 0 

4 0 0 

.... 

15 0 0 

6 0 0 

free 

20 32 0 

10 0 0 

do. 

1 10 0 

0 10 0 

0 1 0 

0 10 0 

0 1 o 

0 0 0A 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

free 


In Sterling. 

Official 

Value. 

Import 

Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 

t. d. 

s. d. 

e. d. 


33£ per cen 

free 

o io* 

do. 

0 2,5 

0 1 
free 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 2,92 

0 2,5 

0 5 

0 0,42 

0 0,03 

0 1 

do. 

1 8 

0 10 

0 5 

0 2,5 

do. 

do. 

o’io 

free 

0 3,33 

du. 

0 3,33 

0 10 

0 2,5 

0 0,125 

1 1,34 

0 1,07 

0 0,14 

10 0 

0 6,83 

0 1,85 

0 1,07 

0 0,105 


3 4 

13 4 

1 4,67 
‘2 2,07 

0 5 

1 3 

0 2,2 

2 0 

0 1,25 

0 5 
free 

0 4 

free 

0 0,14 
free 

0 0,4* 
free 

1 4,07 

0 4,10 

do. 

.... 

free 

do. 

o'io’ 

do. 

20 percent 

25 per cent 

0 1,04 

do. 

do. 

3* *4* 

0 10 

WJ per cent 

0 8,2-10 

0 2,33 

do. 
do. < 

0 0,07 

1 3 

0 5 

free 

0 1,07 

0 0,83 

33 4 

33 4 

25 0 

55 0,07 «. 
2 0 

0 4,10 

0 2,5 

0 0,83 

0 0,42 

10 0 

0 8 

8 4 

10 8 

0 6£ 

0 0,42 

U 0 0,21 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 0,42 

0 0,018 
free 


{continued) 
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SWEDISH TARIFF, 


ARTICLES. 


Bunting.—See Woven goods. 


Calamine.do. 

Calico.—See Cotton woven goods. 

C almas.do. 

Cambric cotton.— See Cotton woven 
good«. 

—— linen, French.—See Ditto. 
Camel-hair.—See Muir. 

—— ditto yam.—See Yarn. 

Camlet. 1 —See Woollen woven goods. 


- refined.do. 

Candles, tallow.. r Uspuml 

-stearine und margarine.lb. 

——- was, yellow... do. 

— wax, white ami spermaceti.... do. 
Candlewirk.—See Wick. 

Canes for walkingsticks, called Spa¬ 
nish canes.lispund 

-rattans, reed and other sorts., do. 

Cannons.—Seo Iron and metals, 
wrought. 

Canteens, flasks, besides duty on 

the liquor therein.100 r.d. 

Cantliarides, called Spanish flies ....lb. 
Canvass.—See Linen waven goods. 
Caoutchouc.—See Indian rubber. 

Caps, percussion.—See Detonating caps. 

Capers.lb. 

Caraway seed.barrel 

Cardamoms.lb, 

Cards, visiting.do. 

■ ■■■ ■ wool, for the use of manu¬ 
factories above *20-00 .piece 

-ditto, ditto, other sorts ....100 r.d. 

-playing.gross 

Cnrduan.—See Leather. 

Carpets, floor not apt cified : 

-of straw and roots.100 r.d. 

—— of other materials, lackeied or 

varnished.sqr. ell 

Carriages and coaches—travelling 
carriages belonging to royal or 
diplomatic persons. 

— belonging to private persons, 

used by them on entering the 
country.each 

-others used or not used.do. 

N.B.—The value of the last must, 
not be reckoned at a lower va> 
luationthan 500 rixdollais banco 
for a 4-wlieeled carnage, and 
200 rixdollars banco for a 2 
wheeled do. 

Carrot tobacco.—See Tobacco. 

Cassia fistula.lb. 

Cissimir.—See Kerseymere woven goods. 

Casting moulds or stones. 

Castor or castoreum.lb. 

Cattle.—See Animals. 

Caviare. lb. 

Cement. barrel] 

Chains for tho inner #orka i 

watches.100 r.d. 

Chalk, white, iu pieces or chalk- 

stone.battel 

—— ditto, ground and washed.do. 

-red and black.lb. 

Charcoal.last 

Charts, land and sea.—Set Books. 

Cheese, all sorts.lispund] 

Chenilles.—See Fringes. 

Cherries, dried.—Sec Fruit. 

Chestnuts.lb. 

China bark, angronnd.. do. 

—- ditto, ground, allowed to be im¬ 
ported only by apothecaries.... do. 



In Swedish Money. 


In Sterling 


Official 

Import 

Export 

Official 

Import 

Export 

Value. 

Duty. 

Duty. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Dufy. 

r.d. sh. r. 

r.d. sh. r. 

r.d. sh. r . 

s. d. 

s. d. 

1. d. 

0 30 

0 

0 9 0 

free 

1 3 

0 4 

free 



free 


.... 

free 


5 0 

0 

2 24 0 

free 

8 4 

4 2 

do. 

2 32 

0 

0 32 0 

do. 

4 7 

1 3 

do. 

0 3 

0 

0 0 2 

• 

0 1,25 

0 0,07 


0 12 

0 

0 4 0 

• 

0 5 

• 

0 1,67 


1 12 

0 

0 6 0 


2 1 • 

0 2,5 


1«J2 

0 

0 12 0 


2 #,34 

0 5 


5 0 

0 

2 24 0 

free 

8 4 

4 2 

do. 

0 40 

0 

0 12 0 

do. 

1 4.67 

0 5 

do. 

0 40 

0 

0 16 0 

do. 

I *fSl 

0 6,67 

do. 

1 12 

0 

0 20 0 

do. 

2 1 

0 8,33 

do. 

fl 32 

0 

0 32 0 

do. 

9 7,34 

1 1,34 


1 32 

0 

0 4 0 


2 9,34 

0 1,67 


.... 


33 16 0 

free 


33| per cent 

do. 

3 8 

0 

0 15 0 


5 3,33 

0 6,25 


0 28 

0 

0 7 0 


0 11,66 

0 2,02 


20 0 

0 

2 0 0 

0 7 0 

33 4 

3 4 

0 2,0*1 

1 24 

0 

0 8 0 

.... 

2 6 

0 3,33 

2 0 

0 

0 32 0 

free 

3 4 

1 1,34 

free <i 

0 32 

0 

0 G 0 

.... 

0 2$ 

0 24 


0 24 

0 

0 6 0 

free 

0 2* 

o 24 

do. 

33 16 

0 

prohibited 

do. 

55 6,67 

prohibited 

* 

do. 

.... 


25 0 0 

do. 


23 per cent 

do. 

0 32 

0 

0 6 0 

do. 

1 1,34 

0 2,6 

do. 

200 0 

0 

free 

40 0 0 

do. 

} d0 - { 

6GC 8 

free 

G3 8 

do. 

| do. 

500 0 

0 

100 0 0 

833 4 

166 4 

0 30 

0 

0 3 0 

4 

.... 

1 0,50 

0 1,25 


.... 


frpe 

free 

.... 

free 

do. 

13 10 

0 

1 16 0 

.... 

22 2,07 

2 2,07 


1 16 

0 

0 16 0 


2 2,67 

0 0,67 


3 0 

0 

0 16 0 

33 1G 0 

.... 

5 0 

0 Gi 

334 per cent 


2 0 

0 

0 10* 0 


3 4 

0 4,16 


5 0 

0 

0 210 


8 4 

0 10 


0 4 

0 

0 1 0 


0 1,67 

0 0 02 


3 lfl 

0 

free 

1 0 0 

5 6,07 

free 

1 8 

5 0 

0 

2 0 0 

free 

8 4 

3 4 

free 

0 8 

0 

0 2 0 


0 3,33 

0 0,83 


2 0 

0 

0 4 0 

.... 

3 4 

0 1,67 


3 0 

0 

0 24 0 


5 0 

, 0 10 

(eonti 

nutd) 
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ARTIC LES. 


China root .H>» 

Chandeliers.. 100 r.d.j 

Chloride of lime.—See Salt. 

Chocolate.lb* 

Cider.kan 

Cinders.barrel 

Coke. . do. 

Cinnamon, cassia buds, and cassia 

lignea. lb. 

Clay. 

Clinkers.—See Bricks. 

Clo>ks, wall and table clocks »•••.. dp,. 
Clock faces, and other parts of clocks 

and watches.do 

-strings gut.dozen 

-chains.—See Chains. 

Cloth.—-See Woven woollen goods. 
Clothes, wearing apparel, linen and 
bedclothes, not specified : 

-new, women’s, of stuff, allowed 

to be imported.100 r.d., 

N.B.—The value is fixed by that of 
the materials of which they are 
made, with 25 per cent thereon. 
The lacr paying duty separately. 

—•«- other sorts. 

-old, used, which seafaring peo¬ 
ple and travellers bring with 

them for own use. 

Cloves.lb.I 

Coals.barrel 

Cobalt ore.lb.| 

-metal...do. 

Crystalware.—See Glass. 

Crystalli tartari.—See Argol. 

Cr.toa.do. 

Cochineal.—See Colours. 

Cod fish, salted.—Sue Dried fisb. 

Coffee.do. 

—— burnt, and all burnt vegetable 
substances, applici'jle for sub¬ 
stitutes for the same.do. 

Cognac.—See Spirits. 

Coin, gold, silver, or copper. 

Cnk* a.—See Cinders. 

Colours and dye materials : 

——* annatto . lb. 

- auripigment.do. 

— Brazil wod, rasped or giouud-do. 

- brown ochre.do. 

- carmine.do. 

— chain metuIJique.do. 

—— China ink, India ink.do 

- cinnabar.do. 

—— cochineal.do. 

-indigo.do. 

- kurines .do. 

- madder *.do. 

-mountain green.do. 

-colour shells in coxes.box 

-Orleans.do. 

-Pernambuco wood.do. 

-powder blue or b«ue starch... do. 

-quercitron.do. 

- - red lead. do. 

-red ochre.barrel 

—— safflower.lb. 

--sandal wood, ground. do. 

-s&pan ditto.do. 

—— saw-wort.................. lispund 

-sumach .lb.! 

-smalts.do. 

-umber.do. 

-- verdigris .do. 

-white lead.do. 

— woad. do. 

-yellow berries (Grains d’Avig¬ 
non) .do. 

—— yellow lead .do. 

-yellow ochre .do. 


Id Swedtah Moucy. 

In Sterling. 

Official 

Value- 

Import 

Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 

Official 

Value. 

Import 

Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 


. sh. r. 

r.d 

sh 

r. 

r.d. sh. r. 

s. 

A. 

m 

d. 

s. d. 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

8 

.... 

0 

2,92 

■a 

0,28 





33 

16 

0 

free 


•"' 

334 per cent 

free 

1 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

do. 

1 

8 

m 

6,67 

do. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

do. 

1 

8 

K] 

5 

do. 

0 

32 

0 

0 

8 

0 

do. 

1 

1,34 

■3 

3,33 

do. 

0 

32 

0 

0 

4 

0 

do. 

1 

1,34 

0 

1,67 

do. 

1 

12 

a 

0 

8 

0 

• 

2 

1 

0 

3,33 

do. 



free 


free 

• 

... 

free 

5 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

do. 

8 

4 

1 

8 

do. 

40 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

do. 


•«• 

3 

4 

do. 

1 

4 

0 

0 

16 

0 

do. 

1 

9,67 

0 

0,67 

do. 


... 


33 

16 

0 

do. 

• 

... 

33$ per cent 

do. 


... 


prohibited 

do. 

. 

... 

prohibited 

do. 




free 


do. 



free 

do. 

0 

35 

0 

0 

5 

0 


1 

3 

0 

2,8 


1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

free 

1 

8 

0 

1 

do. 

3 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

ft 1 6 

5 

0 

1 

8 

0 0,63 

16 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 4 0 

20 

8 

6 

8 

0 1,67 

0 

20 

0 

0 

4 

0 

.... 

0 

8,33 

0 

2 


0 

12 

0 

0 

3 

0 

.... 

0 

9 

0 

1,25 


0 

12 

0 

0 

6 

0 


0 

5 

0 

2,3 



... 


free 


free 



free 

free 

0 

30 

0 

0 

3 

0 


1 

0,5 

0 

1,25 


0 

40 

0 

0 

4 

0 

.... 

1 

4,67 

0 

1,67 


0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

8 

_ 

0 

1,29 

0 

0,33 


0 

2 

0 

ft 

0 

5 

, . .. 


2,22 

0 

0,13 


54 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 


fld 

0 

6 

8 


16 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 8 0 

a« 

8 

6 

8 

0 3,33 

*2 

1'2 

0 

0 

16 

0 

..., 

3 

9 

0 

6,67 


2 

4 

0 

0 

10 

0 

_ . _ _ 

3 

5,67 

0 

4,16 


6 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 


10 

0 

0 

0.07 


3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 


5 

0 

0 

1,75 


2 

44 

0 

0 

14 

0 


4 

10.33 

0 

5,83 


0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

5 

0 

0 21 


0 

32 

0 

0 

4 

0 


l 

1,34 

0 

1,67 


0 

32 

0 

ft 

8 



1 

1,34 

0 

3,33 


0 

30 

0 

. o 

3 



1 

0,5 

0 

1,25 


0 

16 

0 

0 

4 

0 


0 

6,67 

0 

1,67 

free 

0 

13 

0 

0 

6 

0 

free 

0 

7.5 

0 

2,5 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

6 


0 

2,08 

0 

0.21 


0 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 


0 

3,33 

0 

0,42 


5 

16 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 2 0 

8 

4 :* 

1 

8 

0 0,83 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 


1 

8 

0 

0,63 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 


0 

2.5 

0 

0,21 


0 

10 

0 

2 

2 

0 


0 

4,16 

0 

0,83 


1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

free 

1 

8 

0 

5 

free 

0 

4 

0 

ft 

1 

0 


0 

1,67 

0 

0,42 


0 

18 

0 

0 

3 

0 

free 

0 

7,5 

0 

1,29 

do. 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

8 


0 

2,92 

0 

0,28 


0 

28 

0 

0 

4 

6 

.... 

1 

1,34 

0 

1.88 


0 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

.. 

0 

3,33 

0 

0,83 

do. 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

8 

free 

0 

2,5 

v o 

0,28 

0 

20 

« 

0 

2 

0 


0 

8,33 

0 

0,83 


0 

20 

0 

0 

9 

0 


0 

8,33 

0 

2,08 

do. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

9 

.... 

0 

0,18 

0 

0,18 


( continued ) 
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SWEDISH TARIFF, 


In Swedish Money. 

In Sterling. 

Official 

Import 

Export 

Official 

Import 

Export 

Value. 

Duty 


Duty. 

Value. 

Duty. 

D|«y. 

r.d. Bh 

. r. 

r.d. sh 

r. 

r.d. sh. r. 

s. 

d. 

f. d. 

m. d. 

1 0 

0 

0 4 

0 

free 

1 

8 

0 ],33 

free 



free 


.... 


... 

free 




25 0 

0 

free 



25 per cent 

do. 

1 0 

0 

0 12 

0 

. do. 

1 

8 

0 5 

do. 

1 0 

0 

0 2 

0 

0 0 0 

1 

8 

0 I 

0 0,21 

75 0 

0 

5 0 

0 

18 30 0 

125 

0 

8 4 

31 6 

125 0 

0 

20 0 

0 

5 0 0 

208 

4 

33 4 

8 4 





. 





106 32 

0 

33 16 

0 

1 34 0 

277 

9,34 

55 8 

2 10 







• 



lOfTst 

0 

8 10 

0 

free 

277 

*9,34 

83 4 

free 

12 24 

0 

3 0 

0 

do. 

20 

10 

5 2 

do. 

100 0 

0 

10 32 

0 

10 32 0 

160 

8 

27 9,32 

27 9,32 



i 0 

0 

free 



5 per cent 

free 

1 12 

0 

0 4 

0 

,.. . 

2 

i 

0 1,67 


0 10 

0 

free 


... . 

free 

0 1,07 


9 0 

0 

0 40 

0 

free 

15 

0 

1 4$ 

do. 

4 24 

0 

prohibited 

do. 

7 

G 

prohibited 

do. 

4 0 

G 

0 36 

0 


0 

8 

1 3 


0 10 

0 

0 2 

0 


0 

4,10 

0 0,83 


1 0 

0 

0 0 

0 


1 

8 

0 2,5 


2 24 

0 

free 


.... 

4 

3,00 

free 


.... 


do. 




... 

, do. 


0 30 

0 

0 3 

0 

free 

1 

3 

0 1,25 

free 

1 0 

0 

0 8 

0 

.... 

I 

8 

0 3,33 


0 12 

0 

0 3 

0 

free 

0 

5 

0 1,25 


0 40 

0 

0 10 

0 

. . .. 

1 

4,07 

0 4,16 

do. 

1 12 

0 

0 0 

0 

free 

2 

1 

0 2,5 

do. 

1 10 

0 

0 10 

0 

do. 

2 

2,07 

0 0,07 

do. 

0 32 

0 

0 8 

0 

do. 

1 

1*34 

0 3,33 

do. 

,, .. 


33 10 

0 

do. 

, 


33$j>er cent 

do. 



.... 


do. 


... 

.... 

do. 



33 16 

0 

do. 



33| per cent 

do. 



33 10 

0 

do. 



do. 

do. 

0 Cl 

0 

0 1 

0 

.... 

0 

5 

0 0,42 


0 20 

0 

« 

0 * 4 

0 

.... 

0 

8,33 

0 1,6 
i 


.... 


33 16 

0 

free 



33j per cent 

do. 



33 10 

0 

do. 

*’ 


do. 

do. 



• 





t 


10 0 

0 

2 0 

0 

0 24 0 

10 

8 

3 4 

0 10 

0 17 

0 

0 1 

8 

0 0 2 

0 

7,070 

0 0,7 

0 0,08 

.... 


1 0 

0 

.... 

• 

... 

1 per cent 


0 G 

0 

0 0 

3 

.... 

0 

*,5 

0 0,105 



ARTICLES.' 


Colours and dye materials— continutd. 
—— all other aorta of colours not 

specified.lb. 

Collections of natural hiatoneal*cu- 

riositiea for museums. 

Compasses, carpenters* instruments 

100 r.d. 

Confectionary.lb. 

Copal .....do. 

Copper wire.—See Wire. 

Cupper, raw.skeppund 

-r« fined, in cakes, rose copper.. do. 

— — forged, rolled, or cast: 

- plates, sheets, coined and Hun- 

gaiyan and cast cakes.do. 

-bottoms, lateen of all dimen¬ 
sions, cast nails and other ar¬ 
ticles partly manufactured .... do. 
—— copper ware, wholly mant-fac- 

tured.hspund 

-old used, broken up and cop¬ 
Copperas.—See Vitriol. 1 

Coppt-rplaie prints, stamps, and 

lithographic works.100 r.d 

Copperplate ink .lb. 

Corals, un wrought.do. 

——ditto, wrought. do. 

Cordage, new.lispund 

-taken by Swedish vessels in 

foreign countries to supply lost 
cordage, if not used on the 

voyage home. do. 

Cordef.—See Woven goods of cotton. 
Cords. —See Fringes. 

Corduroy.—Sec Ditto. 

Coriauder seed .lbi 1 

Corks, cut. ..gross 

Corkwood.lispund 

Corn.—See Crain. 

Cottons.—See Woven goods. 

Cotton raw, cotton wool .Ib.j 

Cowries.—See Shells. 

Cows' hair.—See Hair. 

Crape.—See Woven goods. 

Crucibles.lispund 

Cubebs .ln.| 

Cupping instruments.—See Instru¬ 
ments. 

Currants. do. 

Curtains, blinds of painted calico .. do. 

Cutlery, files.do. 

-razors.each 

- penknives.do. 

- ditto, other sorts and forks, not 

specified.100 r.d. 

-needles.—See Needles. 

-scissors .100 r.d. 

-steel ware, not otherwise spe¬ 
cified .do. 

Cuttle-bone.lb. 

Damask.—See Wov«n goods. 

Dates.do. 

Deals.—See Wood. 

Decorations, plateaus, with all 
thereto belonging, and all or¬ 
naments not specified.loo r.d. 

Pelf, or earthenware.—hep Forcelaiu. 
Desman.—See Musk. 

Detonating caps.100 r.d.j 

Diaper. See Woven goods, linen. 
Dimity.—See Woven goods, cotton. 
Doffel—See Wo»en goons, woollen. 

Down. lispund 

Dragon-blood.—See Colons. 

Dutch rushes, pewter grass, or shave 

gra-s.lb.! 

Dyewood, unrasped, oh ill sons . 100 r.d, 
Earth fruits.—See Fruits. 

— polish, ng .....lb. 

Eels.—See Fish. 


(continued) 
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ARTICLES. 


Er£*. 

Elder juice.—See Juice. 

Embroidery in gold and silver, true.lod 

-ditto ditto, bane ..do. 

—— canvass, catgut, linen, and bolt- 
ing.cloth, not exceeding a £ of an 

ell wide. 

-of silk and cotton.ell 

— — of wool... €. do. 

-of cotton, flax, or liemp, single 

or mixed. do. 

For greater breadths the duty of cus¬ 
toms and other imposts are increased 
in proportion. 

Emery.lb. 

Enamel, in cakes. do. 

Engraving ink.do. 

Essences.—See Oil, volatile. 

Etui m cases.100 r.d. 1 

Fans.lb., 

Feathers, ornamental ostrich ..... do. 

- other sorts. do. 

- picked.lispund 

- unpicked., .do. 

Foils.*- See Purs and skins. 

Felt.—See Woven goods. 

Fennel seed.lb 

Figs........do. 

Files.do. 

- See aliove, and Cutlery. 

Filtering stones.—See Stones. 

Fish, fresh.... 

-salted, or pickled anchovies ....lb. 

- — ■ ditto codfish, ling, and cod- 

lf/'g. bar. 

--ditto salmon.do. 

- ditto herrings, in kegs of 18 


— ■ ditto, strumming (fre 3b-water 

herring) .do. 

- other sorts of salted fish.do. 

- dried or smoked lub, or cod-fish 

lispund 

- ditto, salmon and eel.do. 

- ditto, ling, codling, &c.do. 

—•— other sorts of dried or smoked 

fish.do. 

-skin, undressed.lb. 

— ditto, dressed.i......... do. 

-bone.—See Hone. 

Fishing-hooks. do. 

Flannel.—See Woollen woven goods. 


-dressed.do. 

Flies, Spanish.—See Cantharidea. 
Flints, agate.—See Agate. 


Flour of grain.—See Grain. 

- of vegetable substances, not 

coming under the denomination 
of corn or grain, not otherwise 
specified......Ib. 


- dried, all sorts.do. 

• bulbs.-.. 


French lawn.—See Woven goods. 
Frieze.—See Woollen woven goods. 
Fringes, galloons, and bobbins of 


-ditto of woollen, cotton, and 

linen yarn.... do. 

Fruit, preserved, not specified.- 
flee Confectionery. 


In Swedish Money. 


Official 

Yalue. 

Import 

Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 

Official 

Yalue. 

Import 

Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 


. sb 

r. 

r.d 

sh 

r. 

r.d. sh 

r. 

s. 

d. 

X. 

<1. 

S. f/. 

0 

18 

0 

0 

6 

0 

free 


0 

7,3» 

0 

2,5 

free 

2 

4 

0 

0 

32 

0 

do. 


3 

5,67 

i 

0,50 

do. 

1 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

do. 


2 

4,33 

0 

8,33 

do. 

0 

30 

0 

0 

C 

0 

do. 


1 

0,50 

0 


do. 

0 

15 

0 

0 

3 

0 

do. 


0 

0,25 

0 

MS 

do. 

t o 

10 

0 

0 

2 

0 

do. 


0 

4,16 

0 

0,83 

do. 

e 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 



0 

1,07 

0 

0,070 


5 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

.... 


8 

4 

0 

5 


l 

12 

0 

0 

4 

0 



2 

1 

0 

1,67 





25 

0 

0 

fiee 



. o . 

25 per cent 

do. 

20 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

do. 


l 

13,4 

5 

0 

do. 

100 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 



106 

8 

25 

0 

do. 

50 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

free 


83 

4 

25 

0 

do. 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 4 

0 

13 

4 

3 

4 

0 1,07 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 2 

0 

0 

8 

1 

8 

0 0,83 

0 

10 

0 

0 

2 

0 



0 

4,10 

0 

0,83 


0 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 



0 

3,33 

0 

1 


1 

12 

0 

0 

« 

0 

free 


2 

1 

0 

2,5 

free 




free 


do. 




free 


0 

28 

0 

0 

8 

0 



0 

1,00 

0 

3,33 

do. 

15 

0 

0 

2 

21 

0 

0 0 

0 

25 

0 

4 

2 

0 25 

30 

0 

0 

6 

32 

0 

0 12 

0 

50 

0 

11 

1,34 

0 5 

1 

32 

• 

n 

0 

8 

0 

0 0 

8 

2 

1U4 

0 

8,33 

0 0,28 

8 

0 

0 

0 

32 

<1 

0 3 

0 

13 

4 

1 

1,34 

0 1,25 

10 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 4 

0 

10 

8 

l 

8 

0 1,07 

20 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 8 

0 

33 

4 

3 

4 

0 3,33 

1 

16 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 0 

8 

2 

2,07 

0 

4,16 

0 0,28 

6 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 3 

0 

10 

0 

3 

4 

0 1,25 

1 

32 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 0 

8 

2 

*J,34 

0 

0,07 

0 0,28 

3 

10 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 1 

0 

5 

6,07 

0 

8,33 

0 0,03 

0 

20 

0 

0 

2 

0 



0 

8,33 

0 

0,83 


0 

32 

0 

0 

4 

0 

.... 


1 

1,34 

0 

1,07 


10 

0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

free 


10 

8 

0 

10 

free 

4 

0 

0 

I 

8 

0 

do. 


G 

8 

I 

8 

do. 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

do. 


13 

4 

3 

4 

do. 

0 

12 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 0 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0,42 

0 0,70 

2 

0 

0 

free 


free 


free 

free 

free 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

2 

0 

7,5 

0 

2,5 

0 0,70 

60 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

free 


83 

4 

25 

0 

free 

0 

20 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 0 

2 

0 

8,33 

0 

0,83 

0 0,70 




free 


free 




free 

free 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

_ . . , 


1 

8 

« 

5 


e 

1 

0 

0 

(f 

2 

free 


0 

0,42 

0 

0,70 

do. 




10 

0 

0 

do. 



... 

10 percent 

do. 

2 

4 

0 

0 

24 

0 

do. 


3 

4 

0 

10 

do. 

1 

20 

0 

0 

10 

0 

do. 


2 

2,67 

0 

6,67 

do. 

20 

0 

0 

0 

32 

0 

do. 


33 

4 

11 

1,31 

do. 

4 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

do. 


0 

8 

2 

2,07 

do. 


In Sterling. 


( continued) 
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ARTICLES. 


Fruits and berries, not specified. 

-fiesh earth-fruits.barrel 

-ditto tree-fruits.do. 

-preserved in brandy or vinegar.. Ib.j 

-dried earth-fruits.lispund 

-ditto tret-fruits.do 

Furs.—See Skins. 

Galangal-—See Galgant. 

Galgant, or galangu root.lb. 

Galley tiles, all sorts. 100 r.d. 

Galloons.-See Fringes. 

Gaily, or galluuts.lb.! 

Gamboge.—See Colours. 

Gauze.—See Woven goods. 

Geese, pickled .............. l-ltt barrel] 

-smoked. 4 ..each 

Geneva.—See Spirits. 

Gentian root.Ib.j 

German tinder, or amadou.do. 

Ginger, dried...do. 

-preserved — ..do. 

Gingliaui.—See Woven goods. 

Glass, pots, phials, am) bottles, 

under one-fourth kau.... 100 pieces] 

-ditto, one-fourth and to one- 

lislf kan.do. 

—— ditto, of larger si/.e.do. 

- bottles, pots, and phials, with 

wine, brandy, liquor, porter, 

ale, or beer in them. 

—— chemical. 

——— chandelier glass.lb. 

-lookiitg-gl-ins, nnground. or rbo 

raw material... .. 100 r.d 

-ditto ground without tinfoil... do. 

—— ditto, ditto with ditto.do. 

— . optical, loose and not set.lb. 

-ditto, mounted, spectacles ami 

Lorgnets .100 r.d. 

-optical, other sorts.do. 

—— window-glass, green..... Tit) panes 

— . - ditto, white. .do. 

— - for watches...do. 

-other sorts not specified.Ib.j 

- spur, unground.do. 

■-ditto, ground.do. 

-broken.100 r.d. 

Globes.*.do. 

Gloves, all sorts.lb. 

Glue, strong glue.do. 

■—— birdlime.do. 

——- isinglass. do. 

Gold, on wrought. 

-wrought. Iod 

-leaf gold, true... .a book of 2-1 or23 

leaves 

- ditto, base.a bundle of 12 books 

-aurttm mosaic, or powder gold 

lispund 

-stuff.—See Woven goods. 

- wire. —See Thread. 

Grafting wax....lb.] 

Grain : 


corn, unground, buckwheat. 

.barrel 

ditto ditto, oats. 

.. do. 

ditto ditto, wheat. 

... do. 

ditto ditto, barley. 

... do. 

ditto ditto, malt. 

.. do. 

ditto ditto, rye. 

... do. 

ditto ditto, peas. 

.. do 


Ground grits and flour pay duty on 
importation the same as the grain 
whereof it is ground, with 10 per] 
cent additional, taking 12 lispund* 
of flour equal to a barrel of wheat,] 
rye. barley, and peas, 8 lispund* 
of flour to a barrel of oats, and of] 
grits of buckwheat and barley, 8] 
lispunds ; and ditto of oats, 6 lis- 
punds to the barrel, of these re¬ 
spective sorts of grqju. 


In Swedish Money. 

In Sterling. 

Official 

Import 



Import 

Export 

Duty. 

| Value. 

Duty. 


BliaapB 

Duty. 

r d. sb 

. r. 

r.d. sh. r. 

r.d. ah. r. 

s. 

rt. 

8. d. 

1 . d. 

3 0 

0 

0 36 0 

free 

5 

0 

1 3 

free 

6 0 

0 

2 0 0 

do. 

10 

0 

3 4 

do. 

! « .Hi 

0 

0 0 0 

do. 

1 

3 

0 41 

do. 

2 24 

0 

0 30 0 

do. 

4 

2 

1 1,11 

do. 

5 0 

0 

1 12 0* 

do. 

8 

4 

2 1 

do. 

0 10 

0 

0 1 0 


0 

4,16 

0 0,42 




33 10 0 



33J per cent 


0 28 

0 

0 2 0 < 

• 

0 11,06 

0 0,83 







• 



'•2 24 

0 

0 10 0 

freo 

4 

2 

1 4,67 

do. 

0 30 

0 

0 12 0 

do. 

1 

3 

0 5 

do. 

0 8 

0 

0 0 10 


0 

3,33 

0 0.35 


0 24 

0 

0 H 0 

free 

0 

10 

0 3,33 

do. 

0 9 

0 

0 ] 10 


0 

4 

0 0,83 


1 Hi 

0 

0 10 0 

.... 

2 

2,67 

0 7 


2 0 

n 

0 32 0 

freo 

3 

4 

1 1,34, 

do. 

7 0 

0 

2 10 0 

do. 

11 

8 

3 10,67 

do. 

H 0 

0 

4 32 0 

do. 

23 

4 

5 0,34 

do. 



free 




free 




do. 

free 



do. 

do. 

0 24 

0 

0 4 0 

do. 

0 

10 

0 1,67 

do. 



15 0 0 

do. 


... 

15 per cent 

do. 



20 0 0 

do. 



20 per cent 

t: 



25 0 0 

do. 



25 per cent 

2 0 

0 

0 20 0 

do. 

3 

4 

0 8,33 

do. 



25 0 0 

do. 



25 per cent 

do. 



3 0 0 

do. 



5 per cent 

do. 

40 0 

0 

G 32 0 

do. 

66 

8 

11 1,31 

do. 

GO 0 

0 

1G 32 0 

do. 

100 

0 

27 9,34 

do. 

2 n 

0 

0 12 0 

do. 

3 

4 

0 3 

do. 

1 0 

0 

0 8 0 

do. 

1 

8 

0 3,33 

do. 

1 21 

0 

0 18 0 

.... 

2 

6 

0 7,5 


3 0 

0 

0 36 0 


5 

0 

1 3 




free 

5 0 0 


... 

free 

5 per cent 



in 0 0 

free 



10 per cent 

free 

1 18 l> 

0 

3 0 0 

do. 

30 

0 

5 0 

do. 

0 12 

0 

0 4 0 

do. 

0 

5 

0 2 

do. 

0 32 

0 

0 8 0 

0 .,. 

1 

1,34 

0 4 


5 0 

0 

0 16 0 

.... 

8 

4 

0 8 


.... 


free 

frdb 



free 

do. 

20 0 

0 

10 0 

do. 

33 

4 

1 8 

do. 

0 40 

0 

0 8 0 


1 

4,67 

0 4,10 


t> 24 

0 

0 0 0 

.... 

0 

10 

0 2,5 


* 2 0 

0 

0 20 0 

.... 

3 

4 

0 8 


0 J.G 

0 

0 7 0 

free 

1 

3 1 

0 3 

do. 

5 0 

0 

1 0 0 

.... 

8 

4 

1 8 


3 10 

0 

0 32 0 

.... 

5 

7 

1 1 


10 0 

0 

2 0 0 

.... 

16 

8 

3 4 


} 5 0 

0 

10 0 

.... f 

8 

4 

1 8 


6 .12 

0 

•J 16 0 


11 

1 

2 3* 


0 40 

l 

0 

18 0 


9 

6 

1 

2 1 



(continued) 
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ARTICLES. 


In Swedish Money. 


Official 

Value. 


The duty on corn, ground and un- 

S ound, may be increased, dimin- 
bed, or entirely repealed by his I 
Majesty, as circumstances may re¬ 
quire, for the good of the country. 
The augmented duty his Majesty 
may stipulate for import of grain, 
above what this tariff states, is to bo 
paid for all grain from any foreign! 
ports or place whatsoever. The] 
rate of import and export duty on 
grain to be reckoned till further or¬ 
ders hereon. 

All sorts of grain are free fi m town 
dues on exportation. 

Crapes.lb. 

Grass, not otherwise specified. 

-mats and ropes.loo r.d.| 

--ditto, lor dunnage and emballage 

Griudstoue.—See Stone. 

Grits, all sorts, not above named.—See, 
Grain. 

Groats or grits, rice.—See Rice. 

-- all oilier -orts, except ol grain..lb. 

Guitars.—See Musical Instruments. 

Gum arable, tragacauth, Senegal, 

and cherry-tree.do. 

Gummi copal.—See Copal. 

-elasticum.—See Indian rubber. 

—— lucca. — See Shellac. 

-sarnlarac.—See Saudarac. 

Gunpowder, when by special per- 
m.Msiou allowed for exporta¬ 
tion. 100 lbs. 

Gyp. urn .....skoppurid 

-— stone.do. 

-cast .too r .d. 

Hair, bristles.lispund 

-beaver or castor.lb. 

-camel or Angora goa.do. 

-hare and rabbit .do. 

-horses’ tails aud mane.do. 

-human .. 

-- ox and cow.lispund 

-all other sorts not specified ... do. 

Handicrafts, artificers, and manu¬ 
facturers’wares ... 

Hats, Italian straw.each; 

. other straw.do. 

-- ditto, of wool, hair, or silk .... do. 

-ditto, of leather, whalebone, 

paper, wood roots, &..each 

Hay ..skeppundj 

Hemp. do. 

Hinges...100 r. d. 

Hooks, fishing.—See Fishing-hooks. 
Horses.—See Animals. 

Horso tails and manes.—See Hair. 

Honey. lb. 

Hoofs of cattle.......lispund. 

Hooks and eyes.100 r.d.j 

Hops. lispuml 

Horn, unwrought.....||> 

—— iu plates. do. 

worked.do. 

-ditto, other sorts.do. 

Japanned ware, of wood.lot .d. 

-other sort*.do. 

Jewels, set or not set. 

Images, cast, sculptured, ormoulded.do. 

-ditto, made by Swedish artists..do. 

Implements, tools, instrumeuts, ma¬ 
chinery, &c , not otherwise spe¬ 
cified.do. 

-imported by permission of the 

College of Commerce, for auy 

special declared purpose.do. 

-imported as patterns or models 

Indian rubber, caoutchouc.lb. 

Irik, printing .... do. 


r.d. ah. r. 


0 6 0 

o 30 o 


20 o o 

30 0 0 

fi o’ 0 

0 IS 0 
8 id 0 
0 .10 0 
20 0 0 


10 

3 

10 

, e 

5 

50 


0 9 0 

3 10 0 

5* *0* 0 
0 10 0 
0 24 0 
16 0 0 

4 0 0 


Import 

Duty. 


r.d. sh. r. 


0 fi 0 
free 

25 0 0 
free 


10 0 
0 24 0 


prohibited 

1 24 0 
free 

33 Ifi 0 
1 0 0 
free 
do. 

0 12 0 
0 2 fi 

1 12 0 
0 fi 0 
3 0 0 

prohibited 
3 0 0 
1 21 0 

2 0 0 

10 0 
free 
I 0 0 
33 10 0 


0 1 4 
0 1* 0 
33 111 0 
1 24 0 
0 0 0 


0 2 0 
4 0 0 
1 0 0 
25 0 0 
33 Jfi 0 
free 

15 0 0 
free 


5 0 0 
free 
0 2 0 
0 4 0 


Export 

Duty. 


r.d. sh. r. 


0 0 3 
free 
do. 
do. 


0 12 o 
0 4 0 

free 

0 10 o 
2 21 n 


0 4 0 

0 0 2 
0 4 0 

0 0 4 

0 10 0 

free 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 2 6 
0 24 0 
free 


do. 

0 30 0 
• free 
0 2 0 
0 4 0 
0 2 0 
free 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

free 


do. 


free 


In Sterling. 

Official 

Import 

Export 

Value. 

Duty. 

Duty. 

s. d. 

X. fi. 

I s. 

• 


\ 

1 

i 

[ 

o 1 r 

0 2,5 

0 0.103 


free 

free 

60 H 

25 per cent 

<1'». 


free 

do. 

0 2,5 

0 0,83 


1 0,50 

0 1,25 


41 8 

prohibited 

0 5 

25 0 

2 fi 

0 1,07 

8 4 

0 5 


.... 

33;V per cent 

free 

33 1 

1 8 

0 1.10 

50 0 

free 

4 2 

.... 

do. 


8 4 

0 8,33 

0 1,07 

0 7,5 

0 1,04 

0 0,07 

13 10,07 

2 1 

0 1,07 

1 4,07 

0 2,5 

0 0,14 

33 4 

5 0 

U 4,10 

.... 

prohibited 

free 

1« 8 

5 0 

do. 

fi 0 

2 0 

dr. 

lfi 8 

3 4 

do. 

5 0 0 

1 8 

do 

8 4 0 

free 

0 1,01 

83 4 0 

1 8 

0 10 

.... 

13/, percent 

free 

0 3,75 

o 0,5(1 

do. 

5 0.07 

0 5 

1 0,50 


3£ per cent 

free 

8 4 

2 fi 

0 0,83 

0 fi,07 

0 0,21 

0 1,07 

0 10 

0 0,83 

0 0,83 

20 8 

0 8 

free 

0 8 

1 8 

do. 

.... 

25 per cent 

do. 


13^ per eent 

do. 

.... 

free 

do. 


15 per cent 



free 

do. 


25 per cent 

do. 


5 per cent 


.... 

.... 

do. 

1 8 

0 0,83 


0 10 

0 J,07 

do. 


(continued ) 
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SWEDISH TARIFF. 


ARTICLES. 


Ink powder.lb. 

Indian ink.—See Colours. • 

Indigo.—Ditto. 

Insects.—See Collections for Natural 
History. 

Instruments : 

-surgical . 100 r.d. 

-mathematical, optical, philoso- 

, pbical, and nautical, not other¬ 
wise specified.. do. 

—— musical, flutes, hautboys, and 

clarinets.each 

- 5 guitars and lutes. do. 

-violins.do. 


-violoncellos, and bass viols ... do. 

-French horns and trumpets... do. 

- drums and kettle-drun^.pair 

-harpsicords and hand-organs..each 

-harps.do. 

-pianofortes, small.do. 

-ditto, grand.do. 


——■ others, not specified, pay duty 
equal to such of the above spe¬ 
cified as they may be nearest 
nlike. 

N. 13. Separate articles belonging 
to the instruments pay the same 
per centage as on the instru¬ 
ments. 

Inventories saved from foreign ship¬ 
wrecked vessels pay on the net 
produce of the sale by auc¬ 
tion .100 r.d. 

Ipecacuanha under Apothecary’s 
articles. 

Jalappa root ditto. 

Jean.—See Woven goods, cotton.. 

Iron, cast: 

-pig and ballast..... 

-ditto, bombs, balls, cannons, 

field pieces, swivels, and mor¬ 
tars, as also gun carriages of 
coarser or finer quality .. akeppnnd 

-ditto, cannons, field pieces, 

swivels, and mortars, un¬ 
stamped and unbored.....do. 

-hearths above 1$ inch thick ... do. 

—— ditto, old spoiled cannons and 

bombs.do. 

-ditto, pots, kettles, hearths un¬ 
der 1A inch thick, stoves, weights, 
Btancncons for grates, rails, 

&o.do. 

—— ditto, for machinery and parts 

thereof, sluice gates.do. 

-other cast-iron work not other¬ 
wise specified.100 r.d. 

Iron forged, hammered, or rolled : 

-ditto anchors, and anchor- 

hooks .skeppuud 

-ditto grappliug irons, grapnels, 

armbolts, hammers, rudder irons, 
ship-knees and anvils, larger or 

smaller.do. 

-ditto bar iron, flat, # inch thick 

and upwards, under 12 inches 
broad, longer or shorter square 
above i inch longer or shorter.. do. 
—— ditto, hoop and flat-iron under 
£ inch thick,bolt and grate iron, 
rod and square iron of fc inch 
and under, shear and nail iron, 
salt-pan, plafos {Linch thick and 
upwards, 12 inches broad and 

upwards...do. 

Iron ore.—See Orty 

-wire.—See Wire. 

— plated.—See Metals composed. 


In Swedish Money. 

In Sterling. 

Official 

Value- 

Import 

Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 

Official 

Value. 

Import 

Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 

r.d. sh. r. 

0 32 0 

r.d. sh. r. 

0 8 0 

r.d. sh. r. 
free 

s. d. 

1 1,34 

s. d. 

0 3,33 

«. d. 
free 


5 0^ 

do. 


5 per cent 

do. 


5 0 0 

do. 


do. 

do. 

10 0 0 

JO 0 0 

4 -ft 0 
t 10 32 0 

20 0 0 

25 0 0 

50 0 0 

75 0 0 

250 0 0 
500 0 0 

1 16 0- 
2 0 0 

1 0 0 

3 10 0 

4 0 0 

5 0 0 

10 32 0 

15 0 0 

50 (1 O 

100 0 Jl 

do.® 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

10 8 

10 8 

0*8 

s: 

40 0 

83 4 

125 0 

410 8 

833 4 

2 2,07 

3 4 

1 8 

5 6,07 

0 8 

8 8 

27 ft,34 

25 K 

83 4 

1(50 8 

< 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


10 0 0 


.... 

10 per cent 

f 

.... 

prohibited 

prohibited 

t 

prohibited 

prohibited 

32 0 0 

8 0 0 

ft 10 0 

53 4 

13 4 

0 0,50 

!» 0 0 

It 0 0 

4 ft (t 

4 24 0 

prohibited 

do. 

15 0 

15 0 

0 8 

7 0 

prohibited 

do. 

K 0 0 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

13 4 

3 4 

3 4 

24 0 0 

GO 0 

fruf. 

40 0 

10 ft 

free 

24 0 0 

GOO 

do. 

40 0 

10 0 

do. 


25 0 0 

do. 

.... 

25 per cent 

do. 

*50 0 0 

0 0 (t 

t 

do. 

83 4 

10 0 

do. 

«> 



« 



00 0 0 

15 0 0 

do. 

100 0 

25 0 

do. 

30 0 0 

3 0 0 

do. 

50 0 

5 0 

• 

do. 

45 0 0 

5 0 0 

do. 

85 0 

8 4 

do. 


0 continued ) 
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ARTICLE S. 


Iron platen, not tinned, under f of 
an inch thick, and under 0 lis- 

pundfl each .skcppund 

--ditto, exceeding 0 lispunds each do. 

-ditto, tinned.do. 

—— chain cables.do. 

--all other, forged, hammered, or 

rolled, ploughshare material, 

spikes, nails, and tacks.do. 

-ditto, all manufacture and han¬ 
diwork in iron, not otherwise 

specified.do. 

--ditto,old iron . ... T .do. 

Isinglass.—See Glue. 

Juice and electuary, elder electuary, lb. 

-mulberry juice.do. 

Juniper oil.—See Oil. 

-berries. barrel 

-juice.lb. 

Ivory.—See Bone. 

-black, burnt bone, or bistre 

lispund 

K rseymere. — See Woven goods of 

■ wool. 

Knitting needles of steel.lb. 

KnivetT, razors.each 

-penknives.do. 

-other sorts, and forks, not spe¬ 
cified .100 r.d.j 

Knotting.—See Fringes. 

Lace, edgings, blond and tulle lace.. lb. 

-other kinds.do. 

Lacmus.do. 

^Lackered ware. — See Japanned 
ware. 

Lampl/.ack.100 lbs. 

-wick.—See Wick. 

Lamps, of composed (or otherwise 
not specified) materials .... 100 r.d. 

Lard, of hogs or geese .lb. 

Lusts, for shoes. 

Latten brass.—See Metals. 

Lawn.—See Woven goods of flax. 

Lead, litharge.—See Litharge. 

—— unwrought, in pigs and rolls..skep. 

-wrought, not specified.do. 

-black...lispund 

Lead, white.lb. 

-yellow.do. 

-red.do. 

Leaf gold.—See Gold. 

-silver.—See Silver. 

Leather, more or less dressed: 

-white skins.do. 

-Cordovan and Morocco, and 

other coloured or printed skins, do. 

-lackered hides and skins.do. 

-hides and skins, dressed, tanned 

hides and skins, sole, and for up¬ 
per leathers, and calf aud other 

skins, for upper leathers.do. 

— fino leather, for portfolios, 

binding, etuis, tic. .100 r.d. 

-— works of, not otherwise speci¬ 
fied. .do. 

Leeches. 

Levantine.—See Woven goods, silk. 

Lees of wine...00 kanj 

Lemons.». 100 pieces] 

-juice.kan 

-salt or crystals of lomon-juice., .lb.j 

—— peel, dried.. do. 

Lentils.barrel 

Letters, stamps, and types for prin¬ 
ters’ use...lb. 

—- ditto, old worn out. do. 

Lignum-vitse—See Wood. 

Lime, unslacked.barrel 

-slacked.last] 

•-stono ................... skeppund 


In Swedith Money. 

In Sterling. 

Official 

Value. 

Import 

Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 

Official 

Yalue. 

Import 

Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 

r.d. 

sb 

. r. 

r. d 

sh 

. r. 

r.d. sh 

r. 

s. 

d. 

s 

d. 

j. d. 

33 

10 

0 

prohibited 

0 14 

3 

55 

6,67 

prohibited 

0 5,03 

30 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 10 

0 

00 

0 

15 

0 

0 6,67 

100 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

I free 

100 

8 

8 

4 

free 

50 

0 

0 

12 

24 

0 

do. 


63 

4 

20 

10 

do. 

33 

10 

0 

prohibited 

0 14 

8 

55 

6,07 

prohibited 

0 3,935 

';3 

10 

0 


do 


0 14 

3 

55 

0,07 


do. 

0 5,935 

8 

0 

0 


do 


2 24 

0 

13 

4 


do. 

4 2 

0 

12 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 0 

J 

0 

5 

0 

1,25 

0 0,35 

0 

40 

0 

0 

4 

0 

.... 


1 

4,07 

0 

1,67 


2 

0 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 2 

0 

3 

4 

] 

1,34 

0 0,83 

0 

12 

0 

0 

4 

0 

free 

0 

5 

0 

1,07 

free 

0 

40 

0 

0 

10 

0 

do. 


1 

4,67 

0 

4,10 

do. 

10 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

do. 


10 

H 

1 

8 

do. 

1 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

do. 


2 

2,«7 

0 

0,07 

do. 

0 

32 

0 

0 

8 

0 

do. 


1 

1,34 

0 

^,33 

do. 


... 


33 

10 

0 

do. 


• 

... 

33.\ per cent 

do. 

30 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

do. 


50 

0 

10 

0 

do. 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 



8 

4 

1 

8 


0 

12 

0 

0 

1 

2 

.... 


0 

5 

0 

0,5 


33 

10 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 24 

0 

55 

6,67 

18 

4 

0 10 


... 


33 

10 

0 

free 




33.\ per cent 

free 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

do. 


0 

3,75 

0 

1,15 

do. 




free 


do. 



... 

free 

do. 

45 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 24 

0 

75 

0 

2 

0 

0 10 

00 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

free 


100 

0 

20 

0 

free 

2 

32 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 1 

3 

4 

5,34 

0 

10 

0 0,525 

0 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

.... 


0 

3,33 

0 

0,83 


0 

20 

0 

0 

5 

0 



0 

8,33 

P 

2,08 


0 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 



0 

3,33 

n 

0,42 


l 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

free 


1 

8 

0 

5 

free 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

do. 


6 

8 

l 

8 

do. 

1 

32 

0 

0 

20 

0 

do. 


2 

8 

0 

8 

do. 

1 

0 

n 

0 

12 

0 

do. 


1 

8 

0 

5 

do. 

• 



10 

0 

0 

• 




10 per cent 

do. 

. 

... 


33 

10 

0 

freo 



,, 

33£ per cent 





free 


2 0 

0 



free 

3 4 

3 

16 

0 

0 

24 

0 



5 

6,07 

0 

10 


3 

10 

0 

0 

40* 

0 

.... 


5 

a»7 

1 

4,67 


0 

40 

0 

0 

4 

0 

.... 


1 

4,07 

0 

1,67 


1 

32 

0 

0 

8 

n 

.... 


2 

9,34 

0 

3,33 


0 

8 

0 

0 

1 

6 



0 

3,33 

0 

0.03 


10 

0 

0 

5 

16 

0 

0 8 

0 

26 

8 

8 

10,68 

0 3,33 

0 

32 

0 

0 

3 

0 

free 


1 

1,34 

0 

4,3 

free 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 12 

0 

3,33 

0 

fi.ia 

0 0,31 

0 

32 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 0 

0 

1 

1,34 

0 

5 

0 0,21 

3 

16 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 2 

0 

5 

6,67 

1 

6 

0 0,83 

0 

10 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

4,16 

0 

P,42 

0 0,42 


'cmtinued) 
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Limes, fresh.—See Lemons. 

—— salted.—See Fruits preserved. 

-juice.-See Lemons,juice. 

Linen.—See Woven goods of flax. 
Linon.—See Woven goods. 

Liqueurs...lean 

Liquorice....lb. 

-root.. do. 

Litharge, all sorts...do. 

Lithographic stone.—See Stone. 

Loadstone, not set.do. 

Lobsters. score 

Looking-glasses and pensile candle- 

liolders . .100 r.d. 

Lutes.—See Instruments, musical. , 

11 ace.lb. 

Machinery, not specified . JL -See Imple¬ 
ments. 

Madders.—See Colours. 

Magnesia.lb. 

Muize. barrel 

Manganese.skeppund 

Manna.—Under apothecaries’ articles. 
Manufactures, not otherwise specified.— 
See Handicrafts’ wares. 

Manure...100 r.d- 

Marble, rough. 

-more or less wrought. 100 r.d. 

Masks. each 

Mastic. lb. 

Match material (for firing cannon), do. 

Mead.kan 

Medals ..... 

Metals, composition. 

-bronze an wrought.skeppund 

-ditto, wrought....lb. 

-brass, un wrought, latten and 

wire included.skeppund 

-ditto wrought tinsel base.lb. 

-ditto ditto, other sorts cost 

and hammered or pressed.do. 

-ditto ditto, old used.skeppund 

-pinchbeck, tombac, and others, 

not specified unwrought.da. 

N.B.—Metal wares, not specified, 
with or without gilding, silver¬ 
ing, or plating, pay duty same 
as ungilt bronze. 

Refuse of other composition metals 
than brass,pays same duty us on 
old brass. 

Marble wrought in figures and 
images.—See Images. 

Marcaaite.—See Bismuth. 

Mats.—See Carpets. 

-grass.—See Grass. 

Medicines.—See Apothecaries' articles. 
Mercury.—See Quicksilver. 

Merinoes.—See Woven goods, wool. . 
Microscopes.—See Instruments, optical. 
Millstones.—See Stone. 

Minerals.—See Collections for Natural 
History. 

Mittens all sorts pay same as socks.— 
See Stockings. 

Models.—See Implements. 

Molasses.—See Syrup. 

Moll muslin.— bee Woven goods of 
cotton. 

Morels. lb. 

M<>ri<cco leather.— See Leather. 

Mosaic work ..100 r.d. 

Most.... do. 

Moss rock.—See Mountain moss. 

Mother-o’-pearl, unwrought.lb. 

— wrought ..«.do. 

Moulds, &c., for sugar refiners .... do. 

-printing and paper forms .. 100 r.d- 

Mountain moss for dyers’ use, all 
sorts ..lispund 


0 30 0 
10 0 0 
5 0 0 


200 0 0 
4 0 0 


160 32 0 
1 12 0 


1 0 0 
100 0 0 


15 0 0 
0 3 0 

0 3 0 
0 40 0 
0 0 2 
10 0 0 


Export 

Duty. 

Official 

Value. 

Import 

Duty. 

. d. sh. r. 

s. d. 

». d. 

free 

8 4 

4 2 


1 1,34 

0 0,86 


0 6,67 

0 0,33 

free 

0 2,02 

0 0,42 

do. 

„ „ „ , 

free 

0 44 6 

4 6 

do. 

free 

f ,,M 

B3| per cent 

.... 

* 4 a 

0 5 


Export 
f. Duty. 


1 3 

0 4 0 10 8 

0 2 6 8 4 


free 

du. 

15 per cent 
0 4 0 
0 12 0 
0 2 0 
0 10 0 
free 

33 10 0 
10 0 

33 10 0 
0 12 0 

0 10 0 
16 32 0 ! 


do. 

10 32 0 


278 2,07 
2 1 


free 

do. 

15 per cent 
0 1,67 
0 5 
0 0,83 
0 6,67 

free 


15 per cent frei 

0 1,25 do 

0 1,25 

15 do 

0 0,70 do 

10 per cent do 

0 1,25 0 0, 

( continued ) 
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In Swedish Money. 

In Sterling. 

Official 

Import 

Export 

Official 

Im port 

Export 

Value. 

Duty. 

Duty. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Duty. 

r.d. sh 

r. 

r.d, sh 

r. 

r.d. sh. r. 

$. d. 

s. d. 

«. d. 

6 0 

0 



0 3 0 

10 0 

free 

0 1,25 

1 0 

0 

o ie 

0 

0 f 6 

1 8 

0 6,67 

0 0,21 

0 12 

0 

0 2 

0 


0 5 

0 1 


10 0 

0 

0 24 

0 


10 8 

0 10 


0 6 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 0 1 

0 2,5 

0 0,50 

free 

0 24 

0 

0 0 

0 

free 

0 10 

0 2,10 

do. 



free 


do. 


free 

do. 

3 16 

0 

0 10 

0 

do. 

5 0,07 

0 0,67 

do. 

6 12 

0 

1 0 

0 

do. 

10 5 

1 8 

do. 

4 0 

0 

0 30 

0 

do. 

0 8 

1 1 

do. 

.... 


33 10 

0 

do. 

.... 

33£ per cent 

do. 

2 16 

0 

0 20 

0 


3 11,07 

0 8,33 


1 33 

0 

0 8 

0 

.... 

2 10 

0 3,33 


0 6 

0 

0 1 

0 


0 2,5 

0 0,42 


0 12 

0 

0 2 

0 

0 0 1 

0 5 

0 1 

do. 

.... 


1 24 

0 

10 0 

.... 

2 6 

1 8 

20 0 

0 

0 30 

0 

10 0 

33 4 

l 04 

1 8 

1 24 

0 

0 8 

0 


2 6 

0 3,33 


2 32 

0 

0 10 

0 


4 5 

0 6,07 


0 32 

0 

0 3 

0 

free 

1 3 

0 1,25 

free 

1 0 

0 

0 8 

n 

do. 

1 8 

0 3,33 

do. 



10 0 

0 

do. 

.... 

16 8 

do. 

0 12 

0 

free 


do. 

0 5 

free 

do. 

0 40 

0 

0 10 

0 

do. 

1 4,07 

0 4,10 

do. 

1 32 

0 

0 12 

0 


2 9,34 

0 5 


0 10 

0 



free 

0 4 

free 

do. 

4 0 

0 

2 0 

0 

.... 

6 8 

3 4 


3 10 

0 

1 0 

0 


a 0,07 

1 8 


0 8 

0 

0 1 

6 

.... 

0 3,33 

0 0,03 


.... 


free 


prohibited 

.... 

free 

prohibited 

.... 


do. 


free 

.... 

do. 

free 

' 





• 




33 10 

0 

10 0 

0 

0 16 0 

55 0,07 

10 8 

0 6,67 

4 0 

0 

1 10 

0 

0 2 0 

0 8 

2 2,67 

0 0,83 

0 0 

0 

2 0 

0 

0 3 0 

10 0 

3 4 

0 1,25 

1 0 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 0 6 

1 8 

0 6,67 

0 0,21 

.... 


19 0* 

0 

.... 

.... 

15 per cent 


.... 


free 


free 

• ••• 

free 

free 

0 5 

0 

0 1 

8 

do. 

0 2 

I 1 ) 

0 0,05 

do. 


ARTICLES. 


Muffs.—See Skins and furs dressed. 
Multum.—See Woven goods of wool. 
Muriatic acid.—See Salt. 

M uscles, fresh . barrel 

--pickled and salted ..kan 

Muscovy glass...lb. 

Music notes.—See Books. 

Musical works.—See Books. 

--instruments.—See Instruments. 

Musk . ....lispund] 

Muslin.—See Woven goods of cotton. 
Mustard, unground....lb. 

— ground and prepared.. do. 

Muttou salted.—See Provisions. 

Myrrh, under apothecaries’ articles. 
Nails and tacks.—See Iron. 

--brass.—See Brass nails. 

Nsnkins.—See Woven goods, cotton. 
Napkins.—See Ditto. 

Natural historical collections. 

Needles.—See Cutlery. 

-sewing and embroidery. 1000 pieces] 

-for knitting.lb. 

-all other sorts, not specified 1000 pcs. 

Nets of all sorts denoiuinatintis.lOOr.d.: 

Nutmegs, preserved.lb. 

-dried. do. 

Nuts, cocoa.each 

—— hazel, and walnuts, and all 

other sorts.kan 

Oakum.lispund 

—— materials, or old cordage cut up 
in pieces not exceeding 2 fa- 

i.- thou .a long .. do. 

Oils, fixed : 

-oil 't», in barrels. .kanj 

— ditto, in flasks...do. 

-hemp.do. 

- linseed, rapt seed, and other 

sorts, not specified.do. 

-volatile, or essences, not speci¬ 
fied.lb.| 

Oak timber.—See Wood. 

Oil cakes.lispund 

-cloth.:. lb. 

-pitch.—See Pitch. 

■ -stone.—See Stone. 

-vitriol.—See Vitriol oil and spirits. 

Olives . kan 

Onions, all sorts, not specified..lispund 

Oranges, sweet.100 piecenl 

—— bitter...do. 

-buds and peel dried ..... lb. 

Ore, cobalt.—See Cobalt. 

■ -raw and unmelted, all aorta..., 

-pieces of ore, for mineral col¬ 
lections .... 

Ornaments, architectural. — See 
Sculpture. 

— other sorts, not specified.—See 
Decorations. 

Orpiment. — See Colours, auri- 
pigment. 

Ostrich feathers.—See Feathers. 


Oysters, fresh.barrel 

-salted or pickled.ka- 

Paint fur the face, and paint 

gauze.f..100 r.d 

Paintings and sketches, with or 

without frames.... ..«... 

Paper hangings.—See Tapestry. 

--borders. — See Ditto. 

Pastile chalk. — See Colours, not 
specified. 

Paper, blue or brown, for covers or 
packing, cartridge paper, card 

n er, writing paper, coarse, 

soap size...lbJ 


(continued) 
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SWEDISH TARIFF, 


In Swedish Money. 

In Sterling. 

Official 

Import 

Export 

Official 

Import 

Export 

Value. 

Duty. 

Duty. 

Value. 

Duty. 

1 Duty. 

r.d. sh 

r. 

r.d. sh. r. 

r.d. sh. r. 

«. d. 

s . d. 

9. d. 

0 3 

9 

0 13 

free 

. . . . 

.... 

free 

0 7 

6 

0 2 4 

do. 

.... 

.... 

do. 

0 16 

0 

0 2 0 

do. 

.... 

.... 

do. 

0 20 

0 

0 4^ 0 

do. 

.... 

.... 

do. 

1 36 

0 

0 24 0 

do. 

.... 

.... 

do. 

20 0 

0 

0 6 0 

do. 

1 13,4 

0 2,5 

do. 

10 0 

0 

1 0 <L 

do# 

16 8 

1 8 

do. 

0 6 

0 

0 1 (T 

do. 

0 2* 

0 0,41 

do. 

0 12 

0 

0 2 6 

.... 

% 5 

0 1,20 


1 


free 

free 

• __ 

free 

do. 

1 16 

0 

0 10 0 

do. 

2 3 

0 5 

do. 

0 14 

0 

0 2 0 

do. 

0 6 

0 0,8 

do. 

1 0 

0 

0 8 0 

do. 

1 8 

0 3 

do. 

3 0 

0 

0 30 0 

do. 

5 « 

0 74 

do. 

0 18 

« 

0 3 0 


0 7,5 

0 l?-5 


16 32 

0 

3 16 U 

free 

27 9 

4 2 

‘do. 



33 10 0 

do. 


33?, per cent 

do. 

4 0 

0 

I 0 I> 

do. 

0 8 

1 8 

do. 

1 24 

0 

0 21 0 

do. 

2 6 

0 10 

do. 

3 16 

0 

0 24 0 

do. 

5 7 

0 10 

do. 

16 0 

0 

0 12 0 

do. 

26 8 

0 5 

do. 

1 0 

0 

0 12 0 

.... 

■ * 

0 5 


1) 0 

0 

3 0 0 

0 12 0 

15 0 0 

ft 0 

0 5 

12 24 

0 

4 0 0 

0 18 0 

20 10 

6 H 

0 7,5 

<1 32 

0 

2 0 0 

OHO 

11 1,34* 

3 4 

0 3,33 

13 16 

0 

3 16 0 

free 

22 2,67 

5 6.G7 

free 



free 

do. 

.... 

free 

do. 

2 16 

0 

0 28 0 

do. 

3 10,67 

0 11,60 

do. 

0 7 

6 

0 1 f. 

.... 

0 3 

0 3 


0 7 

0 

0 16 

-I" 

0 3 

0 3 


0 S 

0 

0 2 0 

free 

0 2,5 

0 0,83 

do. 

0 10 

0 

0 5 0 

do. 

0 7 

0 2,5 

do. 

.... 


prohibited 

do. 


prohibited 

do. 

' 0 40 

0 

0 8 0 

do. 

0 10 

0 3,33 

do. 

1 16 
• 

0 

0 12 0 

do. 

2 2,67 

• 

0 5 

do. 



25 0 0 

do. 


25 per cent 

do. 

1 16 

0 

0 16 0 

do. 

2 2,67 

0 6.07 

do. 

l 24 

0 

‘0 24 0 

do. 

2 0 

0 10* 

do. 

.... 


33 10 0 

do. 

.... 

33$ per cent 

do. 

0 4 

0 

0 1 ft 

do. 

0 1,8 

.... 

do. 

0 12 

0 

0 4 0 

do. 

0 5 

0 1,67 

do. 

0 8 

0 

0 2 0 

do. 

0 3,33 

0 0,83 

do. 



free 

do. 

.... 

free 

do. 

0 24 

0 

0 4 0 

do. 

0 10 

0 1,67 

do. 


ARTICLES. 


Paper, waste paper, gray and inacu- 

lature. ...Ib. 

- sheathing paper.do. 

-imperial, regal, medium, ele¬ 
phant, postpaper, & press pa per do. 

-writing paper, foolscap, line .. do. 

-printing, not glued, in racks or 

bales. do. 

-gold, silver, Turkey, and all 

other printed, figured, coloured, 

or painted, not specified.do. 

Parchment, «kin.do. 

Pasteboard, all sorts.do. 

PtAkch kernels.do. 

Pearl barley. -See Groats. 


—— mock, glass....«.lb. 

—p- other sorts. .lod 

Pens, writing, made of steel, &c.lb. 

Percale.—See Woven goods of cotton. 
Pictures.—See Paintings. 

Pinchbeck. See Metals. 

Peltry.—See Skins. 

Pencils black lead.lb. 

Pepper, all sorts .do. 

Peruketnakerh* work.do. 

Peruvian bark.—See Chiua bark. 

Pig iron.—See Irou. 

Pius, breast and ruffle pins, of base 

metal.lOOr.d. 

—— common brass.1000 pi« ces 

Pipes, tobacco, of clay.gross 

Pipe heads of Turkey clay, un¬ 
mounted or mounted.lb. 

—— of other sortB.do. 

Pique.—See Woven goods of cotton. 

Pistachio nuts.lb. 

Pistols.—See Arms. 

Pitch, in barrels.band 

-in lmrk packages.skeppund 

-oil.4H kans 

Plaitings for hats.Ik. 

Plants.—See Trees. 

Plateaus.—See Decorations. 

Plated ware.—See Metal. 

Platiua.do. 

Playing-cards.—See Cards. 

Plums, Catherine.—See Prunes. 

Plush.—See Woven goods. 

Polishing earth.—See Earth. 


-peel.lb. 

Porcelain, imitation stone and fay- 
an«e, white, yellow, or not 

painted dishes and plates.do. 

—— other pieces. ' 

-painted or priuted... 

-genuine, white or of one co¬ 
lour .do. 

-gilt nr painted in figures, or 


PoTk. —See Bacon. 

Porphyry.—See Stone not specified. 
Porter.—See Beer. 

Portfolios, pocket-books, work-bags, 


Potashes.—See Ashes. 


Poultry.—See Birds. 
Pounce.—See Sanda.-ac. 


Pozzolana.4. 

Printing ink.*. 

— letters or type*.— See Letters 
and stamps. 


(continued) 














































SWEDISH TARIFF 




Official 

Import 

Value. 

Duty. 


Provision*, beef and mutton. 

-salted.barrel 

-dried. lispund 

Prunes and Catharine plums.lb. 

Prunelloes.do. 

Pumice stone.do. 

Purls. do. 

Quercitron.—See Colours. 

Quicksilver.do. 

Quills, undrcsHod .25 pieces 

-dressed.do. 

- - made into pens.—See Pens. 

Itap*. lispund 

Reindeer flesh aud tongues.do. 

Raisins .. lh. 

Raisins, stalks .lb. 

Rateen.—See Woven goods of wool. 
Ravenduck-—See Woven goods of 
flax and hemp. 

Razors.—See Cutlery. 

Red ochre.—See Colours. 

R**sin. lispund 

Hhubarb-root .lb. 

-ground powder.do. 

Ribbons and tape 

- Velvet all sorts. do. 

—— other sorts except velvet.do. 

—— half silk, except velvet.do. 

-cotton, woollen, or linen.do. 

Rice.do. 

Riga balsam.kan 

Roots, not otherwise specified ...barrel 
Ruffle pins.—See Pins. 

** Russia leather jufts.—See Leather. 
Ram.—See Spirits. 

Saddlery .100 r.d. 

Saccliarum Saturni....lb. 

Saffron.do. 

Sails, new.100 r.d. 

-such as Swedish vessels have 

been necessitated to provide 
themselves with in foreign 
purrs, or places of foreign ma¬ 
nufacture, to replace what can 
be proved to have been lost; of 
winch new sails, those uot 
having been used pay in duty 

on the .do. 

Sal ammoniac.lb. 

Salt, common. barrel 

-rocksalt.do. 

■ . Lunehurg, refined..do. 

- — metiii Inal, genuine .lb. 

— ditto, artificial .100 r.d ' 

■ -chloride of lime...lb.j 

Salt acid, mnria ic acid.do. 

Saltpetre, unrefined.lispund 

-refined.do. 

-Chilian allowed on special per¬ 
mission of the Board of Trade 

to be imported by the makers of 

aqna forth).lot! 

Sand, fine or pearl sand . barrel 

Sago.—See Groats. 

Saudarac.lb. 

Sandiver.do. 

Sausages, dried and smoked.do. 

Saw blades.100 r.d. 

Scissors.—See Cfctlery. 

Sculpture and architectural works, do. 
Sea charts.—See Books and charts. 

Sea compasses.do. 

Seal blubber.—See Train-oil. 

Sealingwax......lb. 

Seeds, canary seed.do. 

--hemp, flax, aud turnipseed. .barrel 

-hayseed ..lispund 

•-all other sorts not specified.lb. 

Senna leaves.do. 

8erge.—See Woven goods of wool. 
Serpentine stone, unwrought... .lispund 


r.d. sh. r. r.d. sh. r. 

20 0 0 6 32 0 

3 16 0 1 16 0 

0 6 0 0 1 6 

0 20 0 0 2 0 

0 5 0 0 0 0 

4 0 0 1 0 0 


15 0 0 
30 0 0 
15 0 0 
4 0 0 
0 5 0 
3 30 0 
2 0 0 


.... 33 16 0 

0 20 0 0 2 0 
13 10 0 ■ 100 

.... prohibited 


0 20 0 
3 0 0 

1 10 0 
10 0 0 
a? 10 o 


10 0 0 
0 3 0 
0 30 0 
0 12 0 
2 21 0 
0 1 0 
10 0 0 
0 1 0 
0 1 0 
prohibited 

do. 


0 3 0 
0 0 8 
0 8 0 
30 0 0 


0 12 0 I 
0 1 4 I 


Official 

Value. 


s. d. 

s. d. 

33 4 • 

11 1,34 

5 o,or 

2 2,17 

0 2,5 

0 0,03 

0 8,33 

0 0,83 

0 2,8 

0 0,21 

0 8 

1 8 

2 6 

0 2,92 

0 2,08 

0 0,525 

o 6,or 

0 2,08 

0 10 

free 

5 0 

1 8 

0 2,92 

0 0,03 


- 33\ percent do. 

0 8,33 0 0,83 .... 

22 2,07 1 8 _ 

.... prohibited free 


10 per cent 
0 1,25 

t 3 
0 5 

4 2 
0 0,42 
10 per cent 
0 0,42 
0 0,42 

prohibited 
do. 


1 1,34] 0 1,25 

0 2,92 0 0,28 

0 10 0 3,33 free 

.... 30 per cent do. 


1 8 
0 2,5 
15 0 
3 4 
0 8 33 
1 4,07 


20 per cent do. 

25 per cent do. 


0 0,1-2 I 

( continued) 
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SWEDISH TARIFF. 


In Swedish Money. 


ARTICLES. 

Official 

Import 

Export 


Value. 

Duty. 

Duty. 


Serpentine stone, wrought......lispuml 

Scented water, all sorts.lb. 

. 

Shears for wool shear* rs.100 r.d. 

Shells tor collections in natural hi»tor>. 

-cowries, and other sons... 100 r.d. 

Shellac...lb. 

Ships.—See Vessels. 

Ships* inventories.—See Inventories. 
Shoe-lasts.—See Lasts. 

Slawmaker.’ 

-other sovts.1H0 r.d. 

Shot of all sorts .lb. i 

S eves. loo r.d. 

Sieve-cloth .. ell 

Silk stuffs.—See Y\ oven goods of silk. 

S U, raw, u<Ki)LHl.lb. 

—— dyed twii.e or not twined.do. 

Silver, uowiought. 

-wrought, gi t or not gilt.. lot! 

--painters’ powder .do. 

—leaf silvi r pur^ 

the bonk of 2.1 to 04 leaves 

- ditto, ha*e...the bundle of 12 books 

Skins and furs, undressed: 

—— beaver-skins.skin 

-chinchelia-skius...do. 

— ermine or weasel skins..do. 

—— leopard h<des...uo. 

-lion hides.do. 

.-znarrcn-skiua.do. 

——- mink-skins.do. 

-otter-skins. do. 

-polecat.do. 

-rabbit.....do. 

——racoon-“kins .. do. 

-reindeer-skins.do. 

-sable-skins.d *. 

—— sealskins.... do. 

— — sh ep and lambskins, gray and 

cniuea.do. 

— ditto, other soi tn undipped .. do. 

-skins not specified.100 r.d. 

——- dressed, more or less, nr tanned 

and sewed together; all ►orts 
pay duty 25 per cent more than 
the above, noted duty for un¬ 
dressed skins and hides. 

- not included under furs, raw 

ami undressed.- See Hides. 

—— ditto, dressed.—See Leather. 

■— and furs, urn Tensed, buck, 
goat, sheep, and lamb skins, 
more or less clipped.—See 
Hides and Skins. 

Slate pencils.lb. 

Snuff, S Danish. do. ' 

—— all o'her sorts.do. 

Slates, writing.—See Table-books. 

Soap, hard, perfumed.do. 

-ditto, common aorta.lispu ml 

-soft, green . do. 

Sucks.—See Stockings. 

Soda, barilla.do. 

Soy.kan 

Spangles ..iod 

Spanish flies — See Cantharidea. 
Spelter.—See Zinc. 

Spirits and alcohol of grain, po¬ 
tatoes, or other eHrth fruits : 

— brandy, geneVa Dutch, to 12 

degrees of strength...kan 

——ditto, exceeding 12 degrees.... do. 
Spirits, brandy, rf.l o«Uer aorta, un- 

rectifled or rectified. 

Of fruit of trees: 

--hr-indy, cognac French, to 12 

degrees of strength .kan 


r.d. sh. r. r.d. sh. r. r.d. sh. r. 


12 0 0 
20 0 U 


8 10 0 
20 0 0 

4 0 0 
2 10 0 
3 10 t) 

12 0 0 

5 0 0 
5 0 0 
0 45 0 
0 10 0 
1 30 0 
1 21 0 

GO 0 0 

0 24 0 


1 0 
3 0 0 
33 1<» 0 
0 3 0 
25 0 0 
0 4 0 


0 20 0 
2 0 0 
o in o 
o 12 n 


0 30 B 
0 18 0 
10 0 0 


0 0 0 0 1 4 

5 0 0 0 30 0 

0 30 0 < 0 12 0 


1 10 0 0 0 8 

3 0 II 0 36 0 

100 0 12 0 


prohibited 


% 0 3,75 
0* *6,07 


1 0,75 
0 4,10 

2 11 
2 6 

100 0 4 
0 10 


In Sterling. 


i. d. 

1 1,34 

0 5 
0 5 

5 per rent 
free 

5 per c* nt 
0 1,07 


1 8 do. 

5 0 do. 

33^ percent do. 

0 1,25 do. 

25 per cent do. 

0 1,07 do. 


1 1 
0 74 

to per cent I per cent 


1 1,34 do. 

1 8 do. 

prohibited do. 


1 1,34 I do. 

(eontinuid) 












































SWEDISH TARIFF, 


835 



In Swedish Money. 


In Sterling. 

ARTICLES. 

Official 

Value. 

Import 

Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 

Official 

Value. 

Import 

Dmy. 

Export 

Duty. 


r.d. sli. r 

r.d. ah. r 

r.d. sh.r 

. s. d. 

s. d. 


Spirit*, brandy,exceeding 12degrees.. 
-alcohol may l>e imported on 

3 0 0 

1 0 0 

flee 

5 0 

• 

1 8 

free 

special permission ot the Board 
or Trade for making scented 











_ 


water* on proof of actual want 







thereof for such purpose.kai 

i 3 16 0 

0 8 0 

do. 

5 0,07 

0 3,33 

do. 

—— other sons.do. 

Of sugar: 


prohibited 

do. 

, **" 

prohibited 

do. 

— rum to 12 degrees of strength, do. 

2 0 0 

0 32 0 

do. 

3 4 

1 1,34 

do. 

-ditto, exceeding 12degrees.... do. 

3 0 0 

1 0 0 

do. 

5 0 

1 8 

do. 

-of arrac to 12 degrees of strength ., 

. 2 0 0 

0 32 0 

do. 

3 4 

1 1,34 

rfn. 

-exceeding 12 degrees.do. 

3 0 0 

10 0 

do. 

5 0 

1 8 

do. 

-of vitriol.—*ee Vitriol oil. 







- of wine.—See Alcohol under Spi- 







rits. 

Sewing needles.—See Needles. 
Snuffboxes-—See Boxes. 







Spermaceti oil.....1b. 

I 0 0 

0 4 0 

0 10 0 

I 8 

0 1,67 

0 4 

Sponge, lor washing. do. 

2 24 0 

0 12 0 


4 2 

0 5 


-other sons.linpumi 

1 0 0 

0 5 0 


1 8 

0 2,8 


Spring-*, watch .lb. 

40 0 0 

4 0 0 

free 

00 8 

0 8 


—- other sort* not named .... 100 r.d. 
Stimps.— See Copperplate prints. 


33 10 0 

do. 


33J per cent 

do. 

Starch, white.lispund 

3 0 0 

I 0 0 

do. 

5 0 

1 8 

do.* 

Staich*blue.—See Colours. 

Statuary and statuary works. — See 
Iiusgts. 






Steam-engines.100 r.d. 

.... 

15 0 0 

do. 


13 per cent 

1 do. 

- ditto, pans.do. 


25 0 0 

do. 




Stearioo.lb. 

0 30 0 

0 0 0 


1 1 

0 2i 


S'eel.cast .100 lbs. 

33 10 0 

2 0 0 

0 16 o 

55 0,07 

3 4 

0 6,67 

-shear.do. 

15 0 0 

5 0 0 

0 0 0 

25 0 

8 4 

0 2,5 

<&■-other hOrts .do. 

8 0 0 

prohibited 

0 4 0 

13 4 

prohibited 

0 1,07 

Steel wares .100 r.d. 


33 10 0 

free 


*3£ per cent 

free 

- dl.to.—S* e Cutlery. 

Stone gypsum.—See Gypsum. 

•-casting.—See Casting moulds. 






- ■ ■ grind Ri.d oil stone.100 pieces 

—— marl and slate for lithographic 

2 24 0 

0 24 0 

do. 

4 2 

0 8 

do. 

work. . 


free 





-null-stones, Rhenish.each 

100 0 0 

1 0 0 


100 8 

1 8 


•-all other sorts not specified, 






unwrought . 

.... 


free 



do. 

- ditto blocks.100 r.d. 


floo 

.... 



-ditto, hewn or wrought.do. 

1 0 0 

25 0 0 

free 


25 percent 

do. 

•-fireproof stone for manufac¬ 

tories, on special permission 
from Board ot Trade .. 





.... 

free 


.... 

free 

do. 

Sticks.—See Walkingsticks. 







Stockings, silk.1b. 

33 16 0 

5 0 0 

freo 

55 G,67 

8 4 


-—— cotton.do. 

6 32 0 

2 10 8 

do. 

11 1 

3 8 


—— worsted.do. 

*2 0 0 

0 40 0 

do. 

0 8 

1 5 


-all other kin* 1 *...do. 

-socks pay half the above duty 

0 12 0 

1 10 0 

do. 

10 5 

2 4 

do. 

and are rated at half ihe value. 







Straw.skeppund 

Strings, purl-stringn for musical in- 

2 4 0 

free 

0 1 0 

3 5,07 

free 

0 0,42 

struments.lb. 

5 0 0 

1 0 0 

free 

8 4 

1 8 


-brass aud steel.do. 

0 40 0 

0 8 " 

do. 

1 4,67 

0 34 


-gut-strings...do. 

15 0 0 

1 24 0 

do 

25 0 0 

2 6 


Succory root...do. 

Sugar, Muscovado nr brown Casso- 

0 2 0 

0 1 0 

0 *0 1 

0 0,83 

0 0,42 

0 0,33 

nad Tenres and Tetes, and white 







powder sugar.do. 

0 8 0 

0 2 6 

free 

0 3,33 

0 1,4 

frc. 

-crushed lumps and Havanuah 




clayed.do. 

0 12 0 

0 5 0 

do. 

0 5 

0 2,8 


--loaf candy and cake sugar.... do. 

Sugar of lead.—See Saccharum Sriurni. 
Sword and Sword-blades.—See Arms. 


prohibited 

do. 

prohibited 

d». 

Syrup, capillary.do. 

0 20 8 

0 3 0 

.... 

0 11,11 

0 1,25 


-mulberry, rose, and violet.... do. 

—— brown or white molassea or 

0 40 0 

0 4 0 


1 4,67 

0 1,67 


treacle.do. 


prohibited 

free 


prohibited 

0 p,83 


Table-! onks, writing-blates.lb. 

0 8 0 

0 2 0 

do. 

0 3,33 


—— other aorta.100 r.d 

.... 

25 0 0 

do. 

25 pet cent 

0 10 


Tallow.lispund 

4 32 0 

0 24 0 

0 l o 

7 0,34 

0 0,63 

Tallow candles.—See Candles. 




Tamarinds .lb. 

0 10 0 

0 1 0 

.... , 

0 4,16 

0 0,12 j 

(r<MfiHucdj 


















































SWEDISH TARIFF, 


In Swedish Money. 


In Sterling. 


ARTICLES. 

• ' 
t +• . ■ - 

Tan-wort.—Sre Colour*. 

Tap entry, gobelin .?... 100 r.d. 

— other sort*, paper, &c.1 lb. 

-borders . .do. 

Tar .. barrel 

-coal tar.do. 

Tea.lb. 

Teasels.—See Burs. 

Terra Sigillata.— See Bole. 

Thimbles.do. 

Thermometer*.—See Barometer*. 

Thread cotton, white or coloured : 

— ■ -»in clew* .do. 

- ditto in hanks.do. 

-linen unbleached.do. 

-ditto bleached white.do. 

—— ditto coloured..f.do. 

Tiles.—See Bricks. 

Tin, unwrought, and old wrought, 

and brnkeu up.tispund 

-wrought, new, not lackered or 

painted.lb. 

-lackered, &c.do. 

Tin ashes.- See Tin. 

Tin ami lead astie*.do. 

Tinfoil .do. 

Tinder.—See German tinder. 

Tinsel.—See Metal composition. 

Tobacco, ground.—See Snuff. 

-pipes.—See Pipes. 

-leaf, Maryland.do. 

-ditto, other sorts . do. 

• - cigars...100 piecesj 

-cut in pound papers or loose 

in casks . lb. 

-ditto, canaster. do. 

-spun . .... do. 

-carrot .do. 

-stems or stalks.do. 

Tools, not specified .100 r.d. 

Tnnca beans.lb. 

Tortoiseshell, unwrought.do. ! 

- wrought.do. j 

Tow of h-'iup and (lax.skeppuud! 

Train-oil and blubber, all soils.■ 

Treacle.—See Syrup of sugar. j 

Trees, shrubs, and plants, alive, all 

sorts... I 

Tree fruits.—See Fruits. j 

Tripoli, or rotten stone .lb ! 

Truffle*.do. 

Trumpets and drums.—See Musical 
instruments. 

Turkeys.—See Bird*. 

Turpentine, Venetian .do. 

-all other*. do. 

Tutenag.—See ’/inc. 

Tulle.— See Lace edgings. 

Types.—See Printing letters. 

Umbrellas .100 r.d. 

Utensils for agriculture manufac¬ 
tories and handicrafts not speci¬ 
fied .do. 

Vanilla.......lb. 

Varnish. do. 

Velvet.—See Woven goods of silk. 
Velveteen.—See Woven goods of cotton. 
Vessel*, Swedish, bought for foreign 
account, free from export duty, 
as also on the rigging, cordage, 

soils, anchor*, and guns. 

-foreign lesnels, with inventory, 

when for special reasons the 
privileges of Swedish ships are 
granted to them, or such as fo¬ 
reigners bring! into Swedish 
ports for condemnation, and 
sale duty reckoned on the pur¬ 
chase-money ....100 r.d. j 


3 If» o 
25 0 0 
40 0 0 

30 0 0 

40 0 0 


15 0 0 
0 10 0 
0 12 0 
1 10 0 
0 30 g 
0 8 0 


0 32 0 
0 24 0 
0 24 0 I 

l 0 0 | 

0 32 0 j 


0 12 0 | 
0 HI 0 I 

1 

0 1 4 | 

0 10 0 j 


0 12 0 
0 32 0 
0 8 0 
0 10 0 
0 2 0 
20 0 0 
0 24 0 
1 12 0 
10 0 0 
JO 0 0 

2 24 0 


30 0 0 
1 10 0 


20 0 0 | 

3 0 0| 
0 12 It i 



Official 

Value. 

Import 

Duty. 

•d. eh. r. 

*. d. 

s. d. 

.... 


15 per cent 

free 

1 4,67 

0 4,10 

do. 

1 8 

0 5 

0 4 0 

9 1 

2 2,07 


13 4 

1 1 

.... 

2 2,07 

0 3,33 

free 

2 4 

o 03 

• 

do. 

4 5,34 

1 1,34 

do. 

3 *4 

0 10 

do. 

ml 9,3-1 

0 10 

do. 

1 5 0 07 

1 8 

do. 

3 4 

1 1,31 

0 4 0 

14 0 

o n 

free 

1 3 

0 5 

.... 

1 8 

0 7 

0 1 0 

0 2,02 

0 0,ni 


1 8 

0 4 

0 0 2 

0 7,5 

ft 2.5 

0 0 2 

0 3,33 

ft 2,5 

free 

5 0 

1 8 

do. 

1 3 

0 5 

do. 

3 4 

1 1,34 

do. 

0 0,07 

0 3,31 

do. 

1 8 

o o 07 ; 

0 0 OJ 

0 2.8 

0 ft,83 

free 

.... • 

20 per cent 

.... 

5 0,67 

0 10 


4! 12 

2 1 

free 

00 8 

10 8 

0 12 0 

50 0 

10 8 

0 lit 0 

GO 8 

4 2 

free 


free 


0 1,25 

0 0,175 


5 0 

1 8 

« 

0 0,25 

ft 1,25 

0 0 1 

0 3,33 

0 1,11 

free 


33j per cent 

do. 


20 per cent 

.... 

50 0 

5 0 

free 

2 2,67 

0 5 


25 per cent 1 

•continued, 
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" 837 


ARTICLES. 


Vessel?, foreign, taken by Swe¬ 
dish ships of war or privateers, 
anti legally condemned as prizes... 

-sminiied and sold as wrecks, on 

the duty on purchase-mo¬ 


ney .lOOr.d. 

-all others.do. 

Vetches.—See Grain. 

Vinegar, all sorts...kan 

Violet root.lb. 

Visiting cards.do. 

Vitiiol, blue or copper.do. 

-white or zinc. do. 

-green or iron ..17 1’ guilds 

tYad, or wadding cotton.lb. 

-ditto, silk. do. 

Wafers.. do. 

Wnlkin^stirks, all sorts .lOOr.d. 

Walnuts.—See NutB. 

Warnings of manufactures.. do. 


Watch glcinsea.—See Glass. 

Water, mineral, inrlu* iug bottles ..kan 
• — scented (smelling).—See Scented 


water. 

Watches, pocket, with gold case. ..each 

-ditto, other sorts.do. 

Wax, yellow.lb. 

-white. da 

—— coloured.do. 

-candles.—See Candles. 

Wicks, lamp.do. 

-Candle... do. 

Wine, nil sort*: 

-in casks.kan 

-i” bottles.do. 

The bottles pay duty separately.— 
See Glass. 

Wire, gold, pure.........lod 

-ditto, base. do. 

-silv« r, pure.do. 

-ditto, ba?e...do. 

-iron and steel, not specified ... .lb 

-ropper and brass, fine for sword 

cutlers, silvered or not silvered do. 
-all other.do. 


-for musical instruments.—See 

Strings. 

Whetstone.—See Stone. 

Y\ indow blinds.—-See Curtains. 

W oad.—See Colours. 

Work-tools.—See implements. 

Wood, (inwrought, sawed, or hewn ; 

•-boxwood and ligiimu-vitro .. 100 r.d. 

- mahogany, cedar, &c. ...1 cub. foot 

- elm, asli, beech, birch, and 

others not specified, such trees 
as grow in this country (free 
from town dues ou importa¬ 
tion) . lOOr.d. 

fir and pine unhewn.do. 

—— ditto, hewn not specified.do. 

- . hoops, uncleft.100 pieces 

—— balks and spars of fir and pine, 
under 6 inches thick in the mid¬ 
dle ......each 

-ditto 5 to 8 inch ditto.do. 

-ditto 8 to 10 ditto ditto.d . 

-ditto 10 and upwards ditto .... do. 

NB. Balks atftl spars of fir and 
pine may be exported both of 
equal sides and flat. Their thick¬ 
ness is ascertained by the fourth 
of their girih in the middle ; so 
that for example, a balk, hold¬ 
ing on 2two-sides, each 10 inches 
in thickness, and ou the other 
two, each 8 inches in thickness, 
will be charged in duty at 
the rate of a 10-inch square 
balk. 


In Swedish Money. 

• • 

In Sterling. 

y 

Official 

Import 

Export 

1 

Official 


Expatt 

Value. 

Duty 


Duty. 

Value. 

jfluty. 

DuMr. 

r.d. sh, 

. r. 

r.d. sh 

. r. 

r.d. sh. r. 


s. d. 

s. d. 

.... 


free 

free 


fr*e 

free 



10 0 

0 

do. 

• • • • 

10 per cent 

do. 

.... 


25 0 

0 

.... 

• 

25 per cent 


0 24 

0 

0 6 

0 

free 

0 10 

0 3 

do. 

0 20 

0 

0 2 

0 

.... 

0 8,33 

0 0,83 


2 0 

0 

0 32 

0 

free 

3 4 

1 1,34 

do. 

0 10 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 1 0 

0 4,10 

0 0,83 

0 0,35 

0 7 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 1 0 

0 2,02 

0 0,50 

0 0,''5 

12 0 

0 

4 0 

0 

0 0 0 

20 0 

0 8 

0 2,5 

0 24 

0 

0 8 

0 

free. 

0 10 

0 3,33 

free 

4 0 

0 

1 o 

0 

do. 

0 8 

1 8 

do. 

1 24 

0 

0 24 

3 

do. 

2 0 

0 10 

do* 

.... 


33 10 

0 

do. 

.... 

33^ per cent 

do. 

free 


free 


10 0 0 

free 

10 per cent 


0 40 

0 

0 4 

0 

free 

1 4,07 

0 1,07 

do. 

40 0 

0 

2 0 

0 

do. 

00 8 

3 4 

do. 

10 0 

0 

0 32 

0 

do. 

10 8 

1 1 

do. 

0 30 

0 

0 4 

0 

do. 

1 3 

0 1,07 

do. 

1 0 

0 

0 12 

0 

do. 

1 8 

0 5 

do. 

1 8 

0 

0 18 

0 

do. 

1 11,33 

0 7,5 

do. 

2 20 

0 

0 36 

0 

do. 

4 0,33 

1 3 

do. 

1 28 

0 

0 24 

0 

do. 

2 7,00 

0 10 

do. 

1 24 

0 

0 24 

0 

do. 

* 0 

0 10 

do. 

4 0 

0 

1 0 

0 

do. 

6 8 

1 8 

do. 

2 24 

0 

0 24 

0 

do. 

4 2 

0 10 

do. 

1 10 

0 

0 10 

0 

do. 

2 2,07 

0 0,07 

do. 

2 0 

0 

0 20 

0 

do. 

3 4 

0 8,33 

do. 

1 0 

0 

0 12 

0 

do. 

1 8 

0 6 

do. 

0 18 

0 

0 0 

0 

do. 

0 75 

0 2,5 

do. 

3 0 

0 

1 0 

0 

do. 

5 0 

1 8 

do. 

0 20 

0 

0 8 

0 

do. 

0 8,33 

0 3,33 

do. 

• 


5 0 

0 



5 per cent 


2 24 

0 

0 12 

0 

.... 

4 2 

0 5 




1 n 

0 

15 0 0 


1 per cent 

15 per cent 

.... 


5 0. 

0 

v3 10 0 

.. .. 

5 per cent 

33.\ per ct nt 

.. . . 


10 0 

0 

111 J 1) 


10 per cent 

10 per cent 

0 25 

0 

0 0 

3 

<f 1 3 

0 10,42 

0 0,105 

0 0,525 

% 

0 20 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 3 0 

0 8,33 

0 0,42 

0 1,25 

0 30 

0 

0 4 

0 

0 3 0 

1 0,50 

0 1,07 

0 1,25 

2 24 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 3 0 

4 2 

0 5 

0 1,25 

4 8 

0 , 

0 2j| 

0 

0 5 0 

0 11,33 

0 8,33 

i » 

0 2,8 


continued) 
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SWEDISH TARIFF. 


ARTICLES. 


Wood unwrought, sawed, or hewn : 

— deal* and planks, sawefl, of fir 
and pine, under l£ ii.eh thick..dcz, 

-deal*and pianks, sawed, of fir 

am) pine—above imh to 2$ 

inches thick.dozen 

—— exceeding 2$ inches thick.do. 

N.B. Of half.nealH, or denis not 
exceeding 4 ells in length, two 
dnzeu are reckoned fur one in 
clearing the duties. 

—— of elm, beech, oak, and other 
(Surts of wood growing in thi* 
country, but not othtrwisc spe- 


— veneering sheave* 100 r.d, 

— rough hewn for musketstocks. .doz 

— handspikes.do. 

— ditto, rough he ..do. 

— laths, hewn or slit.do. 

— ditto,sawed ..do. 

— masts, bowsprits, and spars, 
xneasuting at id feet fiooi the 
thick end, 40 inches and up- 


-ditto 20 inches to 40 inches.... do. 

-ditto under 20 ditto.....do. 

-pump wood not bored.—See 

Masts. 

— — ditto, bored...do. 


— stages and headings not exceed¬ 
ing 42 ini h< s in length for the 
former, and at mo»t 27 inches 
for the latter; viz., 


— of li-ech, fir, or pine.do. 

And exceeding those dimensions, 

— of oak..do 

-of beech, fir, and pine.do. 


-ditto, beech, and oak.do. 

— — ditto, birch ..do 

-d tto, fir...do. 

-ditto, pine.do. 

-ditto, other sorts.do. 

Wood-soot.—See Bone-black. 


Wool cards.—See Cards. 

Woven goods: 

-silk velvets.do. 

-ditto plush.do. 

-ditto crape. do. 

-ditto gauze.....do. 

-ditto, gold and silver stuff: 

—— true.do. 

-base .do. 

-satin, taffety, and laventine, 

plain or shaded, checkered 
or striped by different sorts of 
silk) but not by manner of 

weaving. ! 

-all other sorts not specified ...,1b. 

-of silk, imported direct from 

India. .... do. 

-shawls and h mdkerchiefs of 

gauze or other thin stuff.. do. 

-impor'ed direct from India ... do. 

—— all other sorts not only plain 
and of one colour, but also fi¬ 
gured by manned of weaving or 
use of different colours of silk. do. 

- - half-silk stuffs or of silk with 

a mixture of cotCon, flax, or wool, 
all Borts...do. 

— imported direct from India ... do. 

- shawls and handkerchiefs un¬ 
der 10 r d. 16 j. M. in value .... do. 


In Swedish Money. 

In Sterling. 

Official 

Import. 

Export 

Official 

Import 

Export 

Value. 

Duty. 

Duty 


Value. 

Duty. 

'Duty. 

r.d. sh 

. r. 

r.d. sh. r. 

r.d. sh 

r. 

s. 

d. 

• 

J. 

d. 

«. d. 

1 32 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 2 

0 

2 

9,34 

0 

3,33 

0 0,83 

4 0 

0 

0 10 J) 

0 4 

0 

6 

8 

0 

7 

0 1,67 

6 32 

0 

0 32 

0 

0 8 

0 

11 

1,34 

1 

1,34 

0 3,33 




• 


• 












• 






5 0 

0 

10 0 

0 


... 

5 per cent 

10 per cent 

1 12 

0 

0 6 

0 

0 12 

0 

2 

1 

0 

2,5 

0 5 

.... 


20 0 

0 

1 0 

0 



20 per cent 

1 per cent 

2 24 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 12 

0 

4 

2 

0 

5 

0 5 

1 32 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 4 

0 

2 

0,34 

0 

5 

0 1,67 

0 40 

0 

0 4 

0 

0 4 

0 

1 

4,07 

0 

1,07 

0 1,07 

0 40 

0 

0 2 

6 

0 13 

4 

1 

4,07 

0 

1,4 

0 5,50 

0 40 

0 

0 5 

0 

0 2 

0 

1 

4,07 

0 

2,8 

0 0,83 

t 

20 0 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 0 

0 

33 

4 

3 

t 

4 

3 4 

4 8 

0 

0 20 

0 

0 30 

0 

0 

11,33 

0 

8,33 

1 0,50 

1 32 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 12 

0 

2 

9,34 

0 

3,33 

0 5 

3 16 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 4 

0 

5 

0,07 

0 

0,07 

0 1,07 

1 2 

0 

0 0 

o 

free 


1 

8,83 

0 

0,21 

free 

** « 

3 10 

0 

1 10 

0 

0 8 

» 

5 

G,67 

2 

2,67 

V 

0 3,33 

0 32 

0 

0 JO 

0 

1) 1 

0 

1 

1,31 

0 

4,16 

0 0.G3 

10 0 

0 

3 10 

0 

0 21 

0 

10 

8 « 

5 

6,67 

0 10 

5 0 

0 

1 32 

0 

0 12 

0 

8 

4 

2 

9,34 

0 5 

5 0 

0 

0 If, 

0 

1 0 

0 

8 

4 

1) 

6,07 

1 8 

1 10 0 

0 

0 30 

0 

3 10 

0 

10 

8 

1 

3 

5 0,07 

7 0 

0 

n 2f 

0 

2 10 

0 

11 

8 

0 

10 

3 10,07 

5 0 

0 

0 If, 

0 

1 0 

0 

8 

4 

0 

6,07 

1 8 

4 0 

0 

0 14 

0 

0 32 

0 

6 

8 

0 

5,83 

1 1,34 

7 24 

0 

0 24 

0 

2 Ifi 

0 

12 

6 

0 

10 

3 10,67 

0 20 

0 

0 2 

0 

free 


0 

8 

0 

0,83 


1 0 

0 

0 8 

0 

.... 


1 

8 

0 

34 


28 0 

0 

4 0 

0 

fre£ 


46 

8 

0 

8 


13 10 

0 

1 24 

0 

do. 


23 

2 

2 

0 


30 0 

0 

6 24 

0 

do. 


00 

0 

10 

10 


32 0 

0 

5 1G 

0 

do. 


53 

4 

8 

10,G7 

do. 

06 0 

0 

20 0 

0 

do. 


1G0 

0 

33 

4 

do. 

S»2 0 

0 

6 24 

i* 

0 

do. 


53 

4 

10 

10 

do. 



prohibited 

do. 




prohibited 

d 

32 0 

0 

6 0 

0 

do. 


53 

4 

10 

0 0 

do. 

30 0 

0 

3 0 

0 

do. 


50 

0 

5 

0 


33 16 

0 

i 0 

0 



55 

7 

11 

« 

8 


30 0 

0 

3 0 

0 

.... 


50 

0 

5 

0 


.... 


prohibited 

free 



... 

prohibited 

do. 

10 0 

0 

2 24 

0 

do. 


16 

8 

2# to HOp.ct 

do. 

1 •••' 


1 0 

0 

.... 



... 

IV per cent 


t 

i 


prohibited 

free 



■. • * 

prohibited 

do. 


( continued) 





































SWEDISH TARIFF. 


839 


ARTICLES. 


Woven goods— continued. 

-half-silk shawl* and handker¬ 
chiefs of 10 r.d. 10s. 8d. and 

above... 100 r.d. 

-cotton fabrics, white: 

-cambric, bleached and glazed 

and others of the like sort of 
cotton goods 14 wide and in 
fineness above 76 threads to the 


inch of warp. 

-corduroy and cordet to 

wide. 

-dimity. 

-plush. 

-gauze, lawn, muslin, and 

1 ell 

.... do. 

nit-M. do. 



-ditto, satin and jean. 


—— ditto, quilling or piqud 

and 

lio-iery. 


-ditto, net. 



-ditto, all other not specified, 

all 7 1 lain woven cottons. 

Of the foregoing description of 
cotton g»od»' of preuter breadth 
thin above stated, the official 
value and import duty are in¬ 
creased according to such in¬ 
crease of bn adth. 

The sort of woven goods which, 
as cotton goods b\ the ell, are 
permitted to be imported, are 
alco admitted in the form of 
® ^neckcloths, handkerchiefs, or 
such like pieces, and pay the 
same duty stipulated lor each 
ell of such part of. 

-Cotton dyed: 

-corduroy, cordet, dimity, plush, 

gauze, lawn, muslin, pnri cam¬ 
brics, velvet, velveteen (Man¬ 
chester) satin jean quilting or 
piqti6, hosiery, and net, pay 
the same import duty, and 
me reckoned at the same offi¬ 
cial value, as for each sort of 
white, and are free from ex¬ 
port duty. 

——all others, by the mode of 

weaving, plain. 

- cotton, printed or pressed: 

the sorts above enumerated, 
dyed, permitted for import, and 
generally all goods in fineness 
above 80 threads to the inch of 

warp are admitted .lb. 

-all other sorts of cottons. 

-shawm and handkerchiefs, 

plain, of coloured yarn, larger 
or smaller, and printed tinder 
II ell square, exclusive of 

fringes... 

-ditto, figured, larger or smaller, 

and printed, of 1$ ell square, 
and upwards, exclusive of 

fringes.lb. 

-cotton, with a mixture of flax : 

diaper and damask.do 

N.B. Such sill and rotton goods 
otherwise permitted to be im¬ 
ported, are admitud to »ntry 
direct from places beyond the 
Cape of Good H* pe, at a duty 
of 10 per ceut on the value. 

-woollen; of carded or un- 


combeu wool alone: 

-- baize. 

-- calrauc, frieze and duffil.lb. 

-blankets.do. 


In Swedish Money. 

In Sterling. 

Official 

Import 

Export 

Official 

Import 


Value. 

Duty. 

Duty. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Duty. 

r.d. ah. 1. 

r.d, sh. r. 

r.d. sh. r. 

«. d. 

*. d. 

s. d. 




• 




20 0 0 

free 

•••• 

20 per cent 

free 

4 0 0 

10 0 

do. 

» 

6 8 

1 8 

do. 

3 1G 0 

0 32 0 

do. 

5 7 

1 1 

do. 

3 16 0 

0 40 0 

dr. 

5 7 

1 41 

do. 

1 8 0 

0 8 0 

do. 

1 ni 

0 34 

do. 

5 0 0 

1 0 0 

dK 

a 4 

1 8 

do. 

1 16 0 

0 16 0 

do. 

2 2,60 

0 6,06 

do. 

1 8 0 

0 8 0 

do. 

1 11 

0 3,33 


5 0 0 

1 12 0 

do. 

8 4 

2 1 



0 24 0 

do. 




6 0 0 

10 0 

do. 

10 0 

I 8 

do. 

10 0 0 

1 24 0 

do. 

16 8 

2 6 

do. 


prohibited 

do. 


prohibited 

do. 


do. 

do. 

‘ 

do. 

do. 

• 






5 16 0 

1 4 0 

do. 

8 11 

1 »£ 


.... 

prohibited 

do. 


prohibited 



do. 

Jo. 

.... 

do. 

do. 

4 16 0 

14 0 

do. 

7 3 

i 01 


4 0 0 

0 36 0 

• 

do. 

6 8 

1 3 

do. 





a 






<* 



* 





.... 

prohibited 

do. 

.... 

prohibited 

do. 

2 24 0 

0 30 0 

do. 

4 2 

1 1 

• do. 

2 0 0 

0 24 0 

do. 

3 4 

0 10 

dc. 


(continued) 
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ARTICLES. 


In Swedish Money. 


It Sterling. 


Woven good*, woollen 5 of carded or 
un< ombed wool alnne: • 

- cloth, drub, and half cloth, 

or drap de zephyr . 

-rateen . 

-Wrtdmel, homespun cloth. 

—— of carded wool in the weft, 
and combed wool in the warp: 
viz.— 

-cafitnere, uhite, yellow, & red ,ell 

-ditto, of other c- Inure . 

——hunting and quinet ..lb. 

—•*- half-woollen, ot wool and cotton, 
or flax; 

- fl tnnel... do. . 

-other 8 « rtM.do. 

N.B.—For the enumerated articles 
of woollen and half-woollen ma- 
nuf -cture, of greater width than 
stated,the official value and duty 
are increased in proportion to 
such greater width. 

—* shawls of wool, or wool and 
cotton together, under fl ‘2-3r.il. 

or about 11 s. in value. 

- ditto, of its. and upwards in 

value... 100 r.d. 

—— of flax and hemp : 

-tow, linen.lb. 

-ticking.do. 

- sackcloth. do. 

-dawa.-k.do. 

-diaper.do. ! 

— cauibric and batiste......do. i 

-linen.do. I 

-common. 

-sailcloth and duffil.lb. 

-cloth of hair, aud horse-tail, or 

mane-hair.do. 1 

-cloth, waterproof or double 

woven, united by a solution ca- j 

outchouc . 

Yam, cotton: 

- white or twist, under No. 25 

according to English reckon¬ 
ing .lb. 

-ditto No. 20 and upwards.do. 

-dud Tut key red.do. 

— - ditto, all others.do. 

- camel-hair, undyed, not 

twined or doubled .do. 

-ditto, dyed, twined or doubled, .do. 

- ropemakers’ yam.do. 

Yam, woollen ♦ 

•-combed woollen yarn or worst¬ 

ed, nut dyed, twined, or 

doubled.do. 

-dyed, twined, and doubled-do. 

-carded not twined or doubled » 

for weavers' use.do. 

-ditto, lived, twined, and doubled, 

embroidery yarn.do. 

-linen yarn, not dyed.do. 

-ditto, dyed.do. 

-linen twine.do. 

Yest. do. 

Ziuc, tutenag and spelter : 

-unwrought in plat*.a.do. 

-wrought.do. 

All manufactured goods not enu¬ 
merated in this tariff, prohi¬ 
bited. 

■ .. Other articles, iiot enumerated 

100 r.d. 


rd. ah. r. r.d. ah. r. r.d. sh. r. ! #. d. 


I prohibited 
j do. 


6 0 0 1 24 0 

.... I prohibited 
5 0 0 1 1 0 tj 


.... prohibited 
2 24 0 0 24 0 


prohibited 


30 0 0 3 32 0 

18 0 0, 1 40 0 


prohibited 
0 8 0 


5 0 0 1 0 0 


0 32 0 0 6 0 

1 1 0 I 0 5 0 

2 32 II I 0 8 0 

2 0 0 0 12 0 


r prohibited ! 


prohibited 

do. 

do. 


10 0 )26 

.... prohibited 
8 4 I 1 8 


prohibited 
0 10 


prohiU ted 
20 per cent 


3 0 

prohibited 
0 3,33 


1 1,21 40 to 50 pr ct. 

1 8 ;20 to 40 do. 

4 5,34 1 50 to 100 do. 

3 4 145 to 200 do. 


2 1 25 to250 p. C. 

4 2 40 to 140 do 

.... prohibited 


|33£ per cent! 
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Tariff of the Minimum Quantity allowed to bo entered on the Credit-Depot and in Bond, 
with Transit Duty chargeable on the latter. 


ARTICLES. 


Minimum 

Quantity. 


Almond*. lb 

Alum, Roman.liapui 

Aniseed.. „ .....lb. 

Apothecaries’ ware, simple medicines.100 r.d. val 

Ashes, pot, raw or not calcined ....lispund 

-calcined .. do. 

Bone, ivory, unwrought . lb. 

Brandy, Cognac, Geneva rum. kan 

-arrack........ ( ..do. 

Candles, tallow .. lispumJ 

-wax, yellow. lb. 

-ditto, white and spermaceti.do. 

Caraway-seed .barrel 

Cinnamon and cassia lignea. lb. 

Cocoa.do. 

Coffee. do. 

Colours, white lead. do. 

— cochineal. do. 

-indigo.do. 

Cotton wool...do. 

Currarfts. do. 

Fenuel-tseed.do. 

Fish, salted-herrings, in barrels.barrel 

-dried—sey. lispund 

Flax, dressed .. do. 

-undressed...do. 

Ginger, dried... lb. 

Grain, uugrounri—barley.barrel 

vGroata, sago. lb. 

Hemp.skeppund 

Hops .i.....lispund 

Lead, unwrought.skeppund 

Oil, olive, iu barrels.kan 

- ditto, in bottles...do. 

-hempseod...do. 

Oranges, buds, and peel... lb. 

Pepper, all sorts. do. 

Pipe-bowls of Turkey clay.100 r.d. value 

Plums, French . lb. 

Ribbons, silk, velvet.do. 

-ditto, other sorts.do. 

Raisins. do. 

Rice.do. 

Salt, sea . barrel 

Sugar, raw. lb. 

-refined, crushed, lump, and Havanna terrea.do. 

Tar.barrel 

Tea. ib. 

Tobacco, leaf......do. 

-canaster.do. 

Tow, hemp, and flax.skeppund 

Wine, in barrels...kan 

-in bottles. Burgundy, and Champagne. do. 

-- ditto, other sorts.do. 

Wood, mahogany, unwrought, sawn or hewn.cubic foot 

Wool, not combed or carded..lb. 


500 lbs. 

750 lispunds 
500 lbs. * 
500 r.d. val. 
750 lispunds 
250 do. 

200 lbs. 

150 kans 
80 do. 

25 lismmds 
S00 lbi„ 

200 do. 

20 barrels 
100 lbs. 

100 do. 

500 do. 

1000 do. 

20 do. 

100 do. 

400 do. 

200 do. 

500 do. 

50 barrels 
4000 lispunds 
100 do. 

100 do. 

100 lbs. 

200 barrels 
100 lbs. 

15 skpnds. 
100 lUpiiudg 
10 skpnds. 
50 kans 
30 do. 

500 do. 

300 lbs. 

200 do. 

100 r.d. val. 
300 lbs. 

25 do. 

124 do. 

300 do. 

COO do. 

300 barrels 
1000 Jl)S. 

1000 do. 

100 barrels 
50 lbs. 

2000 do. 

500 do. 

10 nkpnds. 
210 kans 
334 do. 

33J dr. 

100.1 flat feet 
COO lbs. 


TRANSIT DUTY. 


Swedish 

Bullion. 

Sterling. 

r.d. ah. r. 

£ S. d. 

0 0 14 

0 0 0,52 

0 4 8 

0 0 1,05 

0 0 1 

0 0 0,35 

1 0 0 

0 1 8 

0 0 2 

0 0 0,7 

0 1 0 

0 0 0.42 

0 1 2 

0 0 0,49 

0 1 0 

0 0 0,4? 

0 1 0 

O 0 0,42 

0 2 0 

0 0 1,4 

0 0 5 

0 0 0,175 

0 8 

0 0 0,28 

0 7 0 

0 0 2,92 

0 0 7 

0 0 0,215 

0 0 2 

0 0 0,7 

0 0 2 

0 0 0,7 

e 0 1 

0 0 0,35 

0 5 0 

0 0 2,08 

0 2 0 

0 0 0,83 

0 0 2 

0 0 0,7 

0 0 1 

0 0 0,35 

0 0 1 

0 0 0,35 

0 3 0 

0 0 1,25 

0 0 8 

0 0 0,23 

0 2 0 

0 0 0,83 

0 3 0 

0 0 1,25 

0 0 1 

0 0 0,35 

0 2 0 

0 0 0,83 

0 0 1 

0 0 0,35 

0 24 0 

0 0 10 

0 2 0 

0 0 0,83 

0 24 0 

0 0 10 

0 0 10 

0 0 0,35 

0 1 2 

0 0 0,49 

0 0 4 

0 0 0,11 

0 0 1 

0 0 0,35 

0 0 3 

0 0 0,105 

1 0 0 

1 per cent 

0 0 1 

0 0 0,35 

0 8 0 

0 0 3.33 

0 10 0 

0 0 0,87 

0 0 1 

0 0 0,35 

0 0 04 

0 0 0,18 

0 1 3 

0 0 0,52 

0 0 1 

0 0 0,35 

0 0 14 

0 0 0,52 

0 10 0 

0 0 4,10 

0 1 0 

0 0 0,42 

00 4 

0 0 0,52 

0 0 0 

0 0 0,315 

0 12 0 

0 0 5 

0 0 0 

0 0 0,21 

0 10 

0 0 0,03 

0 1 0 

0 0 0,03 

0 1 0 

0 0 0,42 

0 0 2 

0 0 0,7 


Information relating to what is further to be observed in the Execution of the 

Tariff. 

1. All goods, with the exception of those*marked prohibited, may be imported from 
or exported to foreign ports at the rate of duty fixed in the tariff. 

2. The official value on which the import and export duties of customs, as well as the 
transit and bonding duty are to be levied, is in Swedish banco. 

In clearing, the duty what is under half a skilling is left out, and what is above the 
half is reckoned as a whole skilling. * 

3. The weight stated in the tariff is that by which provisions are weighed (victualic 
vigt), except any other be specified. 

VOL. II. 5 p 
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4. To all vessels built in Sweden or naturalised, according to the established form, 
and proved to belong to our faithful subjects. We grant entire franchise ( hclfrichet ), both 
inwards and outwards, and the duty stipulated by the tariff is the rate payable on all goods 
imported and exported by such vessels without regard to the goods they bring being taken 
from the place of their production or through other channels, and with the advantage in 
other respects of the reduction of duty graciously granted in the trade with certain places. 

5. On all goods imported in foreign vessels 40 per cent increase on the duty is 
charged, and goods exported by such vessels pay an increase of 50 per cent on the duty, if 
not otherwise provided for by special treaties with foreign powers. 

6. The tonnage duties payable to us and the crown every time inwards and outwards, 
consist of 12 skillings banco per last (equal to 2 fed. sterling per ton English), on Swedish 
vessels, and 3(i skillings banco (equal to 6-feel, sterling per ton English), on foreign 
vessels, reckoned after the Swedish measurement bill, except as regards the latter, when 
otherwise provided for by special treaties. But national vessels, <>r foreign vessels enjoying 
the same privilege, which make more than one voyage to foreign ports and back to the same 
custom-house district,'“within a calendar year, pay only the inward tonnage duties once after 
completion of their first voyage, on returning to a port within said district. 

7. Of goods imported which agreeably to the tariff pay duty after a certain per cent- 
age on the value, or which are chargeable with different rates according to the different va¬ 
luations, the proprietor is required to give the invoice cost, with the addition of insurance 
freight and all charges incurred thereon to the arrival at the port of discharge ;"and of goods 
exported the wholesale price at the port of shipment. The proprietor must annex, as 
vouchers to his entry of such imported goods, the invoice and bill of loading, as well ns the 
account of insurance, if any he taken. In want of invoice the order in the 31st paragraph 
of the navigation law is to be followed, and on the plaeart seal being used for such goods 
there must be marked thereon the custom-house valuation according to which duty has beei^ 
paid. 2d. The administrator of the custom-office or custom-house shall have the right to 
take to himself all goods entered according to value, and provided they answer to the 
description, at the declared valuation with an addition of 10 per cent. If he should not do 
so, and if there should not he reason to increase the declared value by more than 10 per 
cent, it shall be in the option of any other person, whoever may first present himself, to 
avail himself of this right of taking the goods with the addition of 10 per cent to the value, 
and on condition of the amount being immediately deposited with the cashier of the customs 
at the disposal of the proprietor of the goods, for which purpose notice of entry of such 
goods shall he posted up on the custom-house door. If after three working days, the day 
of entry included, no person should have offered to take the goods, or if the proprietor on 
making his entry produced proof of his having made oath before a court of law of the cor¬ 
rectness of the declared value on the grounds stated on t[ie preceding 1st paragraph, he, the 
proprietor, is then at liberty to take the goods, and the duty will be charged according to 
his statement; but if any other person take them, or that the value is increased as before 
stated, the duty will then be reckoned on the higher valuation. 

8. The respective manufacturing and handicraft societies shall be allowed to appoint 
one or more persons in each staple town,* whose business it will he to see that the goods 
coming tinder the description ns tiny make, are entered according to their right denomina¬ 
tion, as also to attend at the affixing of the plaeart seal, but the absence of the persons so 
appointed, shall not prevent the commencement and progress of the affixing of the stamps. 

9. Foreign goods, on proof of the import duty having lyien paid, may be exported free 

of duty. , 


10. AH goods imported as well as exported, which may have been omitted in the 
tariff, shall in every ease be subject to payment of duty, according to the rate, we, on the 
report made to*us from the department of the customs, may be graciously pleased to fix, 
keeping in view the rate paid by goods of similar species and quality. 

11. On occasion of dispute as to thg admission of any article of entry, or of its right 
quality or denomination, it shall be left to the direction of the customs, after having first taken 
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decision of the directors of the customs. When goods about which there may have been 
dispute have been correctly and specifically entered for payment of duty, they shall not be 
subject to confiscation, even if afterwards they should be considered as prohibited for im¬ 
portation, and the owner shall have the right of re-exporting them under suitable control. 

12. All goods, imports as well as exports, whether paying duty by weight, measure, 
or tale, or a per ccntage on the value, must be entered and noted in the custom-house 
journals, specifying their denomination, sort, and quality, the number Swedish measure or 
weight, as also the value thereof. Of what is in other respects to be observed as to the 
entry of goods for payment of duty the navigation ordinance furnishes duo information. 

13. Such goods of which the Swedish measure or weight cap not be ascertained on board 
of the vessel, must be sent to the custom-house, or the town weighing or measuring house, 
in order to be weighed or measured there. On entry being made at the custom-house, the 
owner of the goods will receive an account of duty, on payment of which the owner may 
have free disposal of his goods in the manner or on condition in other respects as stated in 
the navigation ordinance ar J bonding regulation. 

14. For the facility of commerce by granting delay in payment of duties on certain 
goods specified in a table at the end of the tariff, credit depots, for a quantity not less than 
therein stated, are allowed until otherwise ordered at the following places: Stockholm, 
Gothenburg, Gefie, Carlserona, Carlshemn, Mahno, Nor Koping, Cal mar, Wisby, IJelsing- 
berg, Westervik, Ystod, and Uddevalla, under the following conditions : 

That the goods shall be deposited under the joint lock and key of the custom-house 
and their proprietor. 

That the proprietor of the goods may take out of the credit depot a greater or less 
quantity at a time, not however less than the half of the least quantity allowed to be thus 
bonded, on payment of the whole duty taken out for home consumption, or the bonding 
,duty if re-exported and proof be furnished thereof. 

That the credit depot cannot be extended beyond 1 year reckoned from the day of 
entry of the goods at the custom-house, within which period they must be re-exported, or 
the whole duty j laid up at the rate in force when the entry of the goods was made, or other¬ 
wise the goods will be sold by auction for the account of the importer, and after deduction 
of import duty and auction charges the residue of the auction amount will be paid to the 
owner. 

That when goods paying duty according to value are received into the credit depot, 
the value of them must bo previously fixed, and the duty will be reckoned thereon on taking 
them out, without regard to any alterations which may in the mean while have occurred in 
the prices of such goods. 

That the goods may be passed from the credit depot of one town to that of another, 
but the time of credit will be reckoned’ from the date of the first entry of the goods. 

That goods may be passed to the credit from the bonding depot free of eliarge, reckon¬ 
ing the time of credit from the entry at the credit depot. 

That goods entered on the credit depot may be passed to the general bonding depot on 
duo notification thereof being previously made to the boa-d of customs, and on payment of 
transit duty as well as a recognition inwards. And— 

That by the establishment of a credit depot it is not»intendcd any alteration in the bond¬ 
ing privilege already enjoyed by some towns, and which may hereafter be extended to others. 

15. On payment of duty on carriages used by travellers arriving in this country 
(from convoy duty and town dues they are free), the chamber of customs shall give a cer¬ 
tificate stating not only the amount paid in duty, but also a short description of tho car¬ 
riage, by which it may he again recognised, in addition to which the custom-house seal 
must be affixed on the carnage. In case the same person who paid duty on the carnage 
should, within the space of one year, take the carriage out of the country, either from the 
place at which he entered, or from any other where a branch of the custom-house may be 
established, ho shall then receive back the amount.of duty paid, on returning the certificate, 
provided that there be no objection made to the latter, and that the custom-house seal is 
preserved. Swedish travellers returning into the kingdom with the carriage which they 
can prove to be the same they took out, arc exempted from duty thereon. 
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16. The 13th barrel of each last of salted meat, and fish which may be required for 
repacking, is free of duty and town dues. 

17. All white sugar, coming from any port in Europe not entered as crushed lumps 
or Havanna Terres, shall be subject to the survey of unexceptionable persons in the pre¬ 
sence of the custom-house inspector. In case or a difference of opinion on the real quality 
of the goods the matter shall be referred to the board of customs, and samples of the 
sugar be laid before them. 

18. On exportation of the following goods, made in this country, from any staple 
town where manufactories of such articles exist* there shall be granted a bounty from the 
funds of the customs ; viz., 

On sugar in loaves, candied or in cakes, the lb. 2 sk. llrst. (12s. 2d. per cwt. English.) 

Tobacco in pound papers ( cardus ) or cut, as also pressed and rolled. 

Tobacco and snuff, the lb. 3 sk. (Is. 3r7. per lb. English.) 

' Sailcloth of hemp or flax, and of at least 50 ells in length—the piece 32 sk. (13 j<Z.) 

Packing cloth of hemp or* flax, and of at least 50 elk la length—the piece 24 sk. 
(10 d. sterling), wherdby is to be observed, 

1st. That in respect to sugar and tobacco, at least 100 pounds of the same goods, 
and of hemp and flax manufactures of at least 10 pieces must be entered for exportation, 
and sent off in one shipment. 

2d. That on giving in the entry a certificate from the magistrates shall be produced that 
the manufacturer or exporter has made T>ath before the magistrates that the goods are of 
Swedish manufacture, and that as relates to manufactured tobacco, sail and packing cloth, 
that they are made from foreign raw materials winch certificate must be annexed to the 
custom-house journal of the place from whence the exportation takes place. 

3d. That the goods have duly stamped on them the plaeart seal. 

4th. That an attest be forthcoming from the Swedish consul, or vice-consul, at the. 
port of discharge, or if no such officer should he appointed there, from some other public 
authority, that the goods have been there discharged, in order to be entitled to said restitu¬ 
tion of duty. 

In regard to attests of such goods shipped from Stockholm t<* Finland, the special 
orders thereon are to he observed. 

19. Cohalt, crude or ground, must on exportation be put in pareek provided with 
the stamp of the place from whence taken, on pain of penalty of one-fourth of the value 
and prohibition of the export thereof. 

20. Vessels built in the kingdom and sold and fitted out for foreign account shall 
be allowed to entire franchise (helfrichet) on the goods exported by them for the first 
voyage. 

21. Shipmasters, whether native or foreign, wlio fr>r urgent reasons, or to receive 
orders as to their further destination, enter a Swedish port, where there is a cus¬ 
tom-house, may there without payment of tonnage duty, take in refreshments or make 
necessary repairs, under due observance of what the navigation law prescribes, and after 
having given in a written declaration, as to the nature and quantity of the goods destined 
for other ports of this country or to forcigfi ports, may discharge a greater or less quantity 
thereof, and take in provisions or <?‘omplete their cargoes without pitying duty or other 
charges for more than what may be discharged or taken in—but the tonnage dues for the 
vessel must he paid in full, so soon as loading, whether much or little may have taken 
place, as also when more than a fourth part of the cargo is unladen, of which the custom¬ 
house officer may be able to judge from the chip’s papers showing her draughts 

A vessel, Swedish or foreign, having taken a part of her cargo at a Swedish port, is 
allowed to complete the same in any other Swedkh port where there is a custom-house, the 
duties of customs being paid at each separate port on what might there be taken in, but the 
tonnage dues J^re to be paid in full only at the first place of loading, the receipt for which 
must be endorsed on the passport. 

22. Masters of merchant-vessels are required, as directed by the navigation ordinance, 
to state exactly in their manifest the stock of provisions, their quantity and nature, under 
the penalty imposed by said act for non-performance, and what may thereof be required for 
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the subsistence of the crew whilst on hoard shall be exempted from duty and all other ex¬ 
penses at the port of discharge. 

As provisions under said conditions may be stipulated the following quantities of wine, 
brandy, coffee, and rice: viz.— 

For vessels coming from the Baltic, or proceeding to any port in the provinces of Hol¬ 
land, Gothenburg, and Bohus, from ports of the North Sea, Holland, England, or French 
ports on the Atlantic, 3 kans of wine, 2 kans of brandy, 2 lbs. of coffee, and 3 lbs. of 
rice, for every person of the crew and passengers, and for vessels coming from places out 
of the Baltic, with the exception of the a''ove navigating to the provinces of Holland and 
Bohus—5 kans of wine, 4 kans of brandy, 4 lbs. of coffee, and 6 lbs. of rice, for each per¬ 
son as above. 

It is further to be observed that wine and brandy must not be exchanged the one 
against the other, in a manner that he who has less of one, may think himself entitled to 
have more of the other,— -and that, for the surplus there may be of the abovenamed pro¬ 
visions beyond what the captain may be allowed to have a„ the port of discharge, duty shall 
be paid on such articles as are allowed for importation. In regard tit those prohibited, the 
existing ordinances in regard to such goods will be enforced. What may remain of the 
produce of the country, which according to the custom-house passport the vessel took out 
as provisions for the voyage, shall be readmitted free of duty. 

The rest of the stock of provisions not consumed on board the vessel whilst in a Swedish 
port,*and not being entered for importation, maj^be re-exported in such vessel. 

23. The necessary stock of provisions for ships’ crews, whether the vessel puts into a 
Swedish port for them, or fetches them iti the ship’s boat shall be exempted from duty, and 
all charges connected therewith. Swedish ships may also take for sliips’ use free of duty, 
what may he considered in proportion to their tonnage indispensably needful, reckoning 1 

« fathom of wood, 1 barrel of tar, barrel of pitch, 2 oars and 4 handspikes for every 20 
lasts, of the ship’s burden and thereunder. 

Foreign vessels are not allowed to supply themselves with such necessaries not even 
for ships’ use without paying duty accruing thereon. 

24. In order tha* masters of Swedish gravel vessels and their crews, whether of vessels 
large or small, may enjoy the premium or bounty, which as an encouragement was stipulated 
for them by proclamation of 1748, it is hereby ordered, that whether they have goods or 
not, which they are allowed to take in as their sea stock, the captain and crew shall receive 
from the board of customs at the port of discharge, out of the duty levied on the cargo, 
their said premium or bounty. 

From the Baltic.—The captain 1 r.d. the mate 28 sk., and each of the crew 21 sk. 

From the North Sea, ports in the channel, Holland, England, France, Spain, and 
Portugal.—The captain 7 r.d. 9*sk., the mate 3 r.d. 28 sk., and each of the crew 2 r.d. 
42 sk. 

From the Mediterranean and. Levant .—The captain 9 r.d., the mate 4 r.d. and 24 sk., 
and each of die crew 3 r.d. and 28 sk., all in Swedish bunk money ; but vessels arriving in 
ballast, or only with grain and wool from Pomerania and Wismar, as also clinch-built ves¬ 
sels, and all foreign vessels, are excluded from ehjoymert of said bounty. Captains coming 
from the Mediterranean, but with part of their cargoes from the Western Ocean are en¬ 
titled to Mediterranean bounty when the duty on tiie goods brought from the Mediterra¬ 
nean in Swedish whole-free (say cravel built) vessels amounts to one-fourth of the duty on 
the goods brought from the e iher ports. Otherwise only the lesser bounty will be granted. 

25. On ^goods which during conveyance to their destination have by accident received 
damage, no reduction of duty is to be admitted, if the owner wishes to have himself the 
disposal of the goods. Should, on the other hand, the owner consider the damaged goods 
not of sufficient value to pay the duty thereon, he must bring legal proof of the damage of 
the goods before the custom-house authorities, who are thereon to take steps^o sell the goods 
by public auction, in which case the duty on such goods as have in the tariff'an official value 
fixed on them shall be regulated in proportion to the price obtained by auction, compared 
with said official value, and on other goods paying duty ad valorem, the per centage will 
be charged on the auction price. 
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The difference between the produce of the auction and the amount of duty payable 
thereon, shall be held at the disposal of the owner. If the owner should neglect to do what 
is above required of him, he will remain answerable for the full amount of duty, unless he 
should think fit, after previous written notice to the custom-house, to give up his right to 
the damaged goods, which will then be sold by auction, under the orders of the custom¬ 
house directors for the. account of the crown. In respect to duty payable on goods saved 
from shipwrecks, the separate ordinances thereon now in force, or which may hereafter be 
issued, are to serve as a guide. 

26. The separate impost, hitherto charged jinder the denomination of convoy duty, 
and levied according to existing regulations respecting the same, or such as may hereafter 
be made known, will, from the commencement of next year, go under the name of “ Im¬ 
post to the Trade and Navigation Fund.” 

,27. Dues and charges on certain articles undtr the nffme of Stadernas Tolag (town 
dues), are levied by the agent appointed by the town, according t» special instructions, and 
at a per centage granted to each Vown on the official value of the principal imports and ex¬ 
ports stated in the tariff, and on the value of others ascertained in the manner prescribed by 
the 7th. All goods free from import and export duties are also free from town dues inwards 
as well as outwards, as are likewise the articles specially stated as free whether paying duty 
or not. 

28. The exceptions from the general regulations in respect to payment of duties df 
customs or tonnage and port charges, whfch in special cases, according to privileges granted 
in favour of certain towns, places, works, or establishments, have hitherto existed and shall 
be continued till further orders thereon. 

29. In regard to the commercial relations between Sweden and Norway the ordinance 
of the 25 th May, 1825, remains in force. 

30. Swedish vessels navigating to distant countries, will continue, till further orders , 
thereon, to enjoy the advantage of the following reduction in duties of customs and convoy 
impost; viz., Of 15 per cent on the produce and manufactures of countries situated on the 
continent of America north of the 25th degree of north latitude, or of any of the foreign 
colonies in the West Indies, if imported direct from thence in Swedish ships, and of the 
like reduction on Swedish produce and manufactures exported direct to foreign colonies in 
the West Indies. Of 25 per cent on Swedish produce and manufactures exported in 
Swedish ships direct to the island of St. Bartheleiny, to places on the east coast of the con¬ 
tinent of America south of the 25th degree of north latitude, or to the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the like reduction on the produce and manufactures of those countries imported 
direct into Sweden in Swedish vessels. 

Of 33) per cent on Swedish produce and manufactures exported in Swedish ships 
direct to places on the other side of the Cape of Good Hope, as also to ports on the other 
side of Cape Horn,—and on the produce and manufactures of those ports and places im¬ 
ported from thence direct in Swedish ships. 

31. The several treaties and conventions concluded with foreign powers, regarding 
commercial relations, serve as a guide for the charging of imposts on vessels and goods 
during the time of such treaties and conventions remaining in force. 

According to which all whom it*'may concern have to regulate themselves. In fur¬ 
ther confirmation of which, we have signed this in our own handwriting, and caused our 
royal seal to be thereto affixed.— Stockholm, 30th June, 1835. 

( Signed) CARL JOHAN. 
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The following Table, drawn up by the British Consul General at Christiana, 
calculated at the rate of per centage on the real value, instead of the false official 
value ,of the principal British articles which would find a market under a less 
restrictive system, will be found more useful to the English merchant than the 
General Tariff. • 


Duties pay¬ 
able in 
Sweden re- 

a n i't i it c duced to 

ARTICLES. sterling at 

12 rix-dol- 
Jar* per £* 

: sterling. 


£ t. it . 

Cotton g»oda having lens titan 7' thread* in the 

warp (inch). .... 

— plain having 76 threads and upwards in the 

Inch of warp. 0 2 03 

Fustians, jeans, satin, moleskins, and velvet. 0 1 t»| 

Quilts anil quiltings. 0 2 4 


Half-silk goods, silk mixed either with cotton, flax, 
wool, or other materials, amt only having the 
least particle of hilk in them, come under this 

denomination. 0 

Silks, figured and satin. 0 ] 

Woollen goods, baize, casimere, white .. 

-yellow and red, under 24 inches in width- 0 

-all oilier colours .~l 

- d ’ah and light, as ladies* cloth, half-dressed 

cloth and cords .‘"r 

Flam el of combed or corded wool, coloured or 

broader than 20 inches.J 

- Frieze, duffil, pilot’s cloths, &c... 0 

- Blankets. 0 


Carpets. 0 1 IJ 


Flannel . 

Lasting* and camlets. 

Linen goods, damask. 

-when 4fi inches square, and weighs or exceeds 

1J oz. 

Ribbons or tapes of cotton, wool, or flax. 

Leather, corduroys, also coloured and printed 

skins .. 

- lackered hides and skins. 

- all other sorts. v . 

Needles. 7 . 

Soap, not perfumed... 

Porter .. 

White lead... 

Cast-iron gates, railings, kettles, and all other 

cast-iron goods, except implements of war. 

Wrought iron anchors. 

Hedges, hammers, rudder irons, knees, &c. 

Sheet-iron, each sheet not to exceed 20 lbs. 

Wire iron in sheets...... 

Saw-blades . 

Guns, all sorts and parts thereof... 

Spring, except watch. 


0 1 7* 
0 1 2 
0 4 84 

0 4 2 

0 2 04 

0 2 2 | 
0 011 
0 0 G$ 
0 2 5 

0 15 3 
2 0 0 
0 10 G4 

4 12 2 

5 3 4 
11 10 <,) 

G 18 fi 
1 17 G 


Shoemakers* work . .... 

Looking glasses. .... 

Lamps of all sorts. .... 

Braces... .... 

Yam (cotton twist) from No. 8 to 2G .. 18 6 3 

•-above No. 26 ... 12 8 2 

Shawls, cotton, under 42 inches. .... 


Relative 

English Proportion 
Weights the* Duty 

and in Sweden 
Measures, bears to the 
Cost in 
England. 


REMARKS. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

per yard 



1)2 

150 

40 to 2G0 


20 to 120 
20 to 40 


An article much required 
hut prohibited by this duty. 

All common quilting*, which 
are those most in demand 
are- consequently excluded 
by this dutv. 

Most of the Huddersfield and 
some of the Yorkshire gnods 
are excluded by this duty. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

per cwt. 
per 54 gall 
per cwt. 


50 to 100 

50 to 100 Common blankets can he 
bought. in England at Is. 
per lb. 

48 to 105 This duty prohibits common 
carpets. 

30 to 50 
50 to 100 

50 to 100 
40 to 150 

50 to 100 
30 to 60 
45 

40 to 200 
45 to 100 
40 to 50 
45 

50 to 100 
50 to 70 
50 to 100 


40 

40 

40 

30 to 70 
25 to 75 
4ft 
40 
40 

20 to 80 
40 

45 * 

20 to 40 . 

.... Prohibited. An article much 

in d«(/nand. 


" To show how futile exorbitant duties are on a coast like Sweden as a protection to 
native industry, and the slight chance of being able to compete with the British manu- 
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factures, I will merely observe that no sooner were the present high duties imposed ou 
British woollens, with a view of protecting the Norkiiping manufacturer, than an appa¬ 
rently extensive factory was established in the Categat, ou the Swedish coast, but only 
sufficient hands were employed to keep up the semblance of a manufactory, the reqj object 
was to smuggle British woollens, and by putting a Swedish stamp on, pass them as home 

E reductions. This was carried on to such an extent, and remunerated the proprietor so 
andsomely, that he realized a large fortune and retired before detection took place; the 
fact, however, is notorious .”—June 1, 1843. 

The following calculations and statements as affecting British trade have been 
drawn up by the British Consul-general at Stockholm. 


List of British Produce and Manufactures which are totally prohibited by the Swedish 

Tariff in 1842. * 


I, Cloth of a fine quality, ladies’, and corks. 

2 Cloth of a coarse quality,t>xcept duffil or pilot’s cloth. 

3. Caaimero of all colour*, excepting plain white, yellow, 
and red. 

4. Cotton good*, plain, having less than 76 threads in the 
inch of warp. 

5. Flannel of carded wool, coloured, or broader than 25$ 
English inches. 

C. Liuen, when 34 square English feet, weighs lj English 
ounces. 

7. Iron, under 3-Rths of an inch thick, or exceeding 1 cwt. 


8. Nails of all kinds. 

•J. Saltpetre and gunpowder. 

10. Silk*, plain, checked, or striped. 

11. Shawls, half-silk, value under 16*. 8rf. Sterling. 

12. -of cotinn, under 404 inches English measure. 

13. — of woollen and cotton, under the value of 11*. \%d. 

sterling. 

14. Spirits. British, such as gin, whiskey, &c. 

Printed porcelain. 

16 Steel, except cast and rough. 

17- Woollen baize. 


In the following statement of ad nahyrtm duties ou goods, Ac. imported from Great Britain to Sweden, the prices 
I have used, where they do not agree With the price current in England, are taken from the bills of lading, and they 
include the whole duties they are subject to, exclusive of wharfage, warehousing and other local expenses, which 
are, however, small. In general, the manufacturers have established prices higher (sometimes double.) what they 
really can be purchased at in England, evidently to make the duties, ad valorem , appear moderate. 


Statement showing the ad valorem Duties on Goods, &c., from Great Britain to 

Sweden, 1842. 


MANUFACTURES, PRODUCE, &c. 


1. Blankets.... 

2. Buttons, according to quality .. 

3. Carpets, according to quality .. 

4. Calicoes... 

5. Casimere. 

6. Candles... 

7. Cheese ... 

8. Cloth, frieze and duffil. 

0. China, white or coloured. 

10. Cotton shawls, value 11*. 14 d. square 

11. -exceeding 404 wide. 

12. Coals. 

13. Coal tar. 

14. Copper..... 

15. Cutlery... 

1G. Files. 

17. Flax. 

18. Fustians.. 

19. Glass, green. 

20. -white... 

21. Gloves . . 

22. Iron, plate.. 

23. —— chain cables and anchors. 

24. -machinery add agricultural' 

implements. 

25. -tools.. 

26. -casts.f. 

27. — springs, (watch &c.). 

28. -all other kinds, not prohibited 

29. Lead, pig or sheet . 


Duties ad' 

I valorem, 

Duties including 

how Custom- MANUFACTURES, PRODUCE, &c. 
[charged, house 

tolag and 
convoy. 


i weight 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

d <V. 

do. 

do. 

measure 

weight 

number 

do. 

weight 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do, 

do. 


per cent, 

40 to 75 .30. 
25 to 30 {31. 
75 to 110 32. 
30 to 40 ,33. 
30 to 40 
5fi 
45 

30 to 40 
25 


Lead, manufactured 
Lace , 



25 
15 
10 
9 
5 

30 to 35 
40 

35 to 40 


34. 

35. 
3fi. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 


Leather, according to kind.. 
Linen, according to quality 
Mustard, seed or ground ... 

Paints, according to the kind. 

Paper, line, according to qnality.. 

- coarse, according to quality. 

Porter, ale, and beer. 

Porcelain, white or coloured. 

Portfolios. 

Quilts and quilting.. 

Ribbons and tape, accordiug t 
quality. 

Silks, of a kind not prohibited .... 

- shawls, above the value c 

11*. Ud.. 

Saw-blades. ft. 


Duties ad 
valorem, 
including 
Custom¬ 
house 
tolag and 
convoy. 



75 to 120 


20 to 38 
23 


30 


20 

46. Saddlery. 

.. weight 

38 2-3 

18 

47. Shears. 

number 

38 2-3 

24 

48. Soap, perfumed or other sorts , 

weight 

26 to 39 

50 

49. Spirits, ruro.. 

measure 

39 

18 

50. Steel and wire of all kinds. 

weight 

39 


SI. Stocking., .ilk. 

do. 

19 

40 

52. -cotton. 

do. 

39 

40 

53. -wool and other sorts. 

do. 

35 

30 

54. Thread, white and coloured .... 

do. 

30 to 39 

40 

56. Woollen and cotton .tuff.,. 

do. 

25 

39 

56. Umbrella.. 

1 number 

38 2-3 

4 

67. Carriage.. 

do. 

30 
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THE COTIIA CANAL. 

The inlets, lakes, and rivers of Sweden have always afforded great facilities 
for the transportation of the produce of her forests and mines. A canal to avoid 
the long and tortuous navigation of the Sound and the Sound dues, was projected 
at an early period by Sweden. The Maeler, a deep inlet, enters Sweden at Stock¬ 
holm from the Baltic, and branches north to Upsala, and west 70 miles amongst a 
multitude of islands, to within a few miles of the lake Hieltnar. The Arboga canal, 
opened during the latter end of the last century, is navigable between the Maeler 
and that lake; and it was then comidered that it might be continued from the 
Hielmar to the Wette.n lake, but the project was found impracticable ; the dis¬ 
tance between the Maeler and the lake Sodrec Barker, near the confines of Dale- 
carlia, and the mining districts was opened at the same period by means of the 
Stroemsholin canal and the lake Freda, and rivers. 

The Gotha river, which runs from the lake Wenern (the largest in Europe, 
except the Ladoga) into the sea at Gothenburg, though in many parts deep and 
navigable, was interrupted by falls and islands. These were finally surmounted 
after extraordinary difficulties (the whole of the gigantic works having all been 
once swept off by the impetuosity of the water) by the execution of the Troll- 
hoetta canal in 1800. It is 3 miles long, and has 8 sluices to ascend and descend 
112 feet. At one place it was cut 7 ° feet deep through the rocks. The whole 
expense was about 80,000/. 

The lake Wenern was afterwards joined by a canal to the lake Wettern, and 
finally the canalization of the whole distance to Soderkoping and the Baltic was 
completed in 1832. 

Regulations for Ships passing through the Gotha Canal. 

Section 1. Ships alid cargoes from all countries, and coming from, or going to, 
whatsoever place or places, arc permitted without obstruction to pass through the canal, 
unless the nation or nations, to which the ships or cargoes belong, are known to be in open 
hostility with Sweden; and the canal transit dues, both on vessels and cargoes, shall bo equal 
for all nations. , 

2. The canal dues on all shipping arc to be paidjaccording to their tonnage, making 
no difference whether laden or empty. 

3. The canal dues on vessels are to be paid at the rate of 12 skellinga Swedish banco 
per last, equivalent to 10 skellings Swedish banco per commercial last of 2 English tons. In 
this charge is not included pilotage on the lakes, nor payment for the trailing by oxen or 
horses on thS Gotha canal, which charges are lo be specially fixed by the directors. 

4. In calculating the tonnage of vessels passing through the canal, and also the quan¬ 
tity of merchandize, it is to be observed with regard to the first named, that such vessels as 
are provided with Swedish measure-bills, will pay the dues according to the burden stated 
in said bills; but such as are without will be charged pursuant to a table reduced, conformable 
to usual practice, from foreign lasts, tons, &c., to Swedish lasts ; and further, as relates to 
goods, that the weights and measures stated in the tariff of pounds, shippounds, barrels, &c,, 
are meant Swedish pounds and shippounds commercial or victuals weight (excepting iron, 
and other metals, by which are meant Swedish staple weights) and Swedish barrels, 

VOL. II. 5 Q 
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containing 32 kapps solid measure; and further, that the foreign pounds, shippounds, bar¬ 
rels, lasts, &e., as may be inserted in the bills of lading and ship’s papers, are to bo reduced 
to Swedish weights and measures, in conformity with a fixed table to be made out for that 
purpose. «■ 

5. With respect to tare, or the weight of the case or outer covering, no charge will be 
made. The canal dueg are to be paid, according to the tariff, only on the quantity in weight 
or measure as inserted in the bill of lading and ship’s papers, whether specified in gross or 
net. A barrel of grain, salt, fee., shipped in bulk, or barrels or bags, are charged alike ; 
pipeclay, coals, and, in bulk, or packed in casks,,the same, as also wines and other liquids, 
whether in larger or smaller casks, and only in such cases, when the last-named are in bot¬ 
tles, then the additional duty must be paid for the bottles, according to the tariff, the same as 
if they were shipped empty for tneniselves. 

{>. If any vessel, entered at. the inward custoiA-honses'of Gothenburg or Soderkoping, 
only to pass through the canal from sea to sea, should discharge any part of her cargo 
without the most pressing necessity, either in the river Gotha Elf, any of the lakes, or on 
the canal, such vessel fb be forfeited, and the master subjected to the penalty of the law for 
the unlawful importation of goods, and further to be fined, according to circumstances, in 
the sum of 100 rixdalers to 500 rixdalers banco. The same law will be put into execution 
against all vessels receiving other cargoes or more goods on board during the passage to and 
from one or other of the ports of Gothenburg and Soderkoping. Ships’ husbands, or ownct% 
of goods, convicted of knowing, abetting, and aiding, in the illegal loading or unloading of 
goods as aforesaid, will be subjected to the same penalties. The value of the confiscated 
vessel, which shall be determined bv sale by public auction, will be responsible for the full 
payment of all the dues, which the vessel and cargo would have been subjected to, according 
to the tariff, for the whole passage from sea to sea; and the surplus of the proceeds then re¬ 
maining to be divided, two-fifths in equal shares to the informer, and those who prove the , 
illegal fact, and three-fifths''to the canal pension fund and the board of customs, algo in 
equal shares. 

Ills Majesty’s Proclamation relating to certain Exemptions and Privileges 

granted to Vessels passing through the Gotha Canal, between the Baltic and the 

Northern Sea. Given at the Palace of Stockholm, the ?th of November, 1832. 

We, Charles John, by the grace of God, King of Sweden and Norway, Goths and 
Vandals, make known : 

That the Gotha canal being now completed, and an interior navigation thereby opened 
between the Baltic and the Northern Sea, we have thought proper, with regard to the said 
navigation from sea to sea, to ordain and enjoin as follows*,: 

1. All vessels which, without lauding any part of their cargoes, or taking on board any 
goods during their course, pass through the whole line of the canal from sea to sea, are 
exempt, themselves and cargoes, not. only from such charges as, under the different names of 
toll, staple dues, recognition, &c.,'are otherwise payable to the crown, but also from wharf¬ 
age ( tolag ) and other dues payable to the towns of Gothenburg and'Soderkoping, and further 
during the passage, being only at their entrance and exit, subjected to pilotage, according to 
the respective tariff, and to such transits canal dues, as upon examination of the scheme to 
be humbly presented to us, we shall think proper to fix ; which dues shall be paid to the 
Gotha and Trollhatte canal association, and the funds assigned for the improvement of the 
navigation partly on the lake of Wcnern, and'partly between the said lake and the Northern 
Sea, as also to such charges, as in one place or other are fixed as a compensation for the 
mooring, towing,,hauling, &c., of the vessels. 

2. Such merchant-ships as cannot, on account of their bulk, pass through the sluices of 
the Gotha catlap an< ^ ^ ,e narrower canal of Trollhatte, may, either at Gothenburg or 
Mem, where the custom-house guard for Soderkoping will be stationed, discharge their 
cargoes into other vessels, which latter, both for themselves and cargoes, shall be equally 
free from the abovementioned duties to the crown, as well as to the towns and further 
through the whole country. 

3. If no such vessels can immediately be obtained, to receive the cargoes as aforesaid, 
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the goods may, without prejudice to the said privilege, be laid up at Gothenburg or Mem, 
until proper vessels can be procured for conveying them through the whole line of the 
canal. 

4. . The same liberty of passing through the canal, which has been granted to ships aud 
goods coming from and going to foreign ports, shall also obtain with regard to such vessels 
and cargoes, as, coming from Swedish towns and harbours situated pn the Baltic or North¬ 
ern Sea, are bound to inland or foreign ports situated on the other side ; thus the said 
vessels, without landing their cargoes, or discharging the goods into other vessels, may 
pursue their voyages without obstruction through the whole line of the canal, enjoying the 
same privileges and release of duties as those which pass between foreign places. 

The directing board of the Gotha canal lias promulgated the following in¬ 
structions for the information and observance of traders : 

Until new regulation , shall have been made, relating to the navigation on the Gotha 
canal, aud the protection to be granted to it, for which perns have been most humbly pre¬ 
sented to his majesty, traders are to conform to the regulations now in force, of which 
copies are kept ready for the information of the seafaring - , at the stations where the canal 
dues are received. 

Whenever a vessel is entered for passing through the canal, the master most give in, at 
Gothenburg, it he comes from the Northern Sea, and at Sodcrkopiiig, (or rather Mem,) if 
he comes from the Baltic, a complete summary or manifest of the whole cargo, stating the 
number of his bills ol lading, which he is also bound to produce. 

At the same place ol entrance, the canal dues an? to be paid for the whole passage in such 
Swedish money as is received in the collection of the public taxes. If any ship’s husband, 
or owner ot goods, instead of providing the master with money, should choose to intrust 
this liquidation to the collectors of canal dues at those places, the said collectors are not 
penpitted to calculate above 2 jier cent, commission on the -amount of the duos, besides 
postage; but, on the other hand, they are by their instructions, forbidden to undertake any 
such affair, unless the necessary amount be remitted either previously or with the master of 
the ships. 

Whenever cargoes arrive at Mem from the Baltic in vessels which, on account of their 
bulk, cannot pass through the canal, storehouses shall he kept ready for laying up the 
goods, against a moderate charge, as far as the room will allow. 

ihe dimensions of the sluices of the Gotha canal allow vessels to pass, the breadth of 
which is not above 24 ieet, the draught not exceeding!)-(- to 9feet, except between Soder- 
koping and Mem, which part, on account of some uncompleted work on the hanks of the 
canal, will not, during the first weeks of the next season, lie passable for vessels, the 
draught of which exceeds 8( feU- But the canal of Trollhatte, with its present dimen¬ 
sions of its 8 sluices, does not allow ally vessels to pass the breadth of which exceeds 21^- 
to 22 feet, and the draught of (>( to 7 ieet. There is, however, good reason to presume 
that this obstacle will he in future removed, his majesty having most graciously proposed to 
the association of the canal ot Trollhatte, to enlarge ihe dimensions of tins canal to an 
equality with those of the Gotha, canal, by which vest's of a greater hulk may pass through 
the whole line of the Swedish canal. This work, hofvever, will probably require a time of 
5 to 6 years. 

ior the trailing of the vessels on the Gotha canal, there will be provided, at fixed sta¬ 
tions, a sufficient number of horses or oxen, against a separate payment of 2 sk. banco, per 
horse, and i sk. banco per pair of oxen, for every 10,000 yards ( almur ) canal length, which 
for the whole line of the Gotha canal amounts to (5 r.d. 44 sk. banco, for every horse, or 
10 r.d. 18 sk. banco for every pair ol oxen, the number of cattle depending on the bulk of 
tile vessels and the resistance of the wind. 

With regard to pilots for conducting vessels on all tlie lakes of this line of navigation 
between the Baltic and the Northern Sea, a complete regulation of piloting, both on the 
said lakes and on the Gotha Elf has been most graciously ordained by his majesty ; but 
until that regulation can be effected, vessels will be conducted, agaiust a moderate payment, 
by persons well knowing those passages, and acting only in quality of private pilots. 
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The whole length of the line of the Swedish canal between the Northern Sea and the 
Baltic may be calculated as follows : 

Swedish miles. 

From Gothenburg to the lake of Wenern, through the river Gotha Elf and the) 

canal of Trollhatte.) 

Across the lake of Wenern .......... 

Through the Gotha canal ........... 

Through the lakes of Wiken, Bottensjon, and Wettern ..... 

From the lake of Wettern to the Baltic, and through the lakes of Boren, Boxen,) 
and Asplangen ......... j 


* 

11 

h 

H- 


i 

5 


Total river and lakes . . . 29 

„ 'canal liife .... 9A 
Together, Swedish titles 381 

In order to forward the navigation on the canal line with regard to a more exact calcu¬ 
lation of time, the Direction intends to provide, on all the lakes, steam-vessels for towing tire 
ships. One such vessel with 2 engines, each of 30 horse strength, is already going on 
the undermost 5 miles (Swedish) of the river Gotha Elf; and another, having also 2 engines, 
each of 20 horse strength, will be ready in the course of the summer, to be used on the 
lake of Wenom. 

The towage has not been yet generally regulated, hut that on the lake of*Wenern is 
paid at the rate of 2 skellings Swedish banco for every shippound.— Stockholm, April 30, 
1833. (Signed) The Direction of the Gotua Canal. 


Tariff of Tolls on the Gotha Canal. 


ARTICLES. 


ARTICLES. 


Acorns ..barrel i 

Alabaster. 100 r.d. 

Almonds. 100 lbs. 

Aloes .«lo. 

Alum .M. or tic. 

Amber, worked.lb. 

-unworked and oflVtl . 100 lbs. 

Ammunition, such as cannon, grenades, 

balls or bullets, mortars, &c .sk. si 

-gunpowder, cartridges, &c..1 Oil 

Anchor stocks .)i 

Anchovy. 100 Ibs.| 

Anise Jo. 

Antimony. 

Apothecaries' ware, not .specified in this 

turiff. 100 r.d. v. 

Arsenic.100 lb*. 

Ashes, potash.sk. 

-raw or wood ashes.do. 

-sea wrack ashes.do. 

Bacon.barrels on sk. v. w. 

Hales, the contents unknown or not spe¬ 
cified . 100 lbs. 

Balsam.lb. 

Bark, oak, and other sorts.sk. 

—— white, of birch-trees.do. 

—■— Peruvian.100 lbs. 

Barrels, hogsheads, &c., empty, of any 

. piece 

Bast.sk. 

Hasten mats. pieces 

Barberries .loo lbs. 

Ba> leaf . do. 

Beasts, horse, cow, ox .each 

-sheep, colt, gout, dog, calf, swine_do. 

Bell metal. r*k. st. w. 

Black lead.sk. v. w. 

Blocks, ships .100 r.d. v. 

Bones of animals .. sk. 

Books.100 r.d v. 

Bottles of uny size.100 pieces 1 


r.d. sk. 
o 2 
31a 
0 5 
(1 0 
( 12 
( 1 
t 1 

4 

3 

1 

0 2 


0 30 
0 l 

o r> 

0 1 


1 2 
0 0 
0 2 
0 1 
0 40 


Brass .... # -sk. st. w. 

Brass wire.do. 

Bread, wheat.barrel 

- rye uud other sorts . do. 

Bricks, hearth.1000 pieces, 

-common .do. 

Bristles, bogs’. sk. 

Brushes. .100 pieces 

„ .. I barrel 

Cutter. j Bk 

Cabbages (free from duty). 

Cocoa .100 lbs. 

Cala 

Camels’ hair .. ..do. 

Candles, |pl]ow. sk. 

- wax.do. 

- wicks.100 lbs. 

Cardamoms.do. 

Carriages of all sorts.100 r.d. v. 

Casks, empty, of any size. piece 

Cast goods of iron, such as cannon, stores 

mortars, bullets, &c.sk. st. w. 

Cast goods of it on, of finer or othtyr sorts, do. 

Cast goods of brass.do. 

Catherine plums, or French prunes-.. 100 lbs. 

Caviare .do. 

Cement.sk. or barrel 

Chalk of all sorts.......do. 

Cheese .sk. 

jfjhina of allsmtt>, delf, &c.100r.d4F. 

'Chocdate. lb. 

Ciutiabar (or vermilion).100 lbs. 

Cinnamon.do. 

Citrons.chest 


r.d. sk. 

0 24 II 
0 24 (I 
0 3 
0 2 C 
1 2 (. 
0 25 ( 
0 24 ( 
0 5 0 
0 10 O 
0 15 0 

0 12 0 
0 1K 
0 30 O 
0 6 0 
0 20 O 

0 1 a 
0 20 0 
0 36 0 
0 2 0 


0 4 

0 0 
0 24 
0 5 


0 
1 8 
3 0 


0 36 
0 1 
0 15 
0 20 
0 3 


1 0 

0 

rozi in ice... 


0 0 

C 

(1 10 

0 

peel. 


0 3 

4 

0 2-1 

0 

Clay, fireproof, or pipeclay . 


0 2 

6 

0 G 

0 

Clothes. 


0 36 

0 

0 36 

0 

Cloves . 


0 20 

0 

0 2 

0 

Coals, sea. 


0 1 

0 

0 30 

0 

1 -char . 


0 1 

0 

0 3 

1 

Cobalt. 


0 6 

8 


( continued) 
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ARTICLES. 


Cocbineal.100 lbs.) 

Coffee.... -. do. 

Cogs......100 pieces] 

Copper, manufactured or not.sk. at. w. 

Cnppeias.do. 

Cordage ..sk. 

Coriander.100 lbs. 

Corinth b or currants .. do. 

Cork, cut. gross] 

- uncut.. 100 lbs. 

Cotton.do. 

Cumin.barrel 

Cucumber.100 lbs. 

Dyers’ wood, not specified.do. 

Dried plums or prunes.do. 

Drugs not specified.100 r.d v. 

-ditto. 100 lbs. 

Ebony ., 100 r.d. v. 

Eggs. *2000 r.d. v. 

Feuthers, down, and bedclothes hiacle 

thereof...sk. 

Firelocks or muskets.piece 

Fish, salt, such as codfish, codling; dried, 
su^h as lings, codling, sey, stockfish, 

&c.sk. 

-salt salmon or mackerel.barrel 

Fi hbonc or whalebone. 100 lbs. 

Fli.**, hatcbelled .sk.j 

-unhatcbelleu, finer sorts.do. 

-ditto, coarser sorts.ilo. 

Flint*. 1000 pieces| 

Flour or meal of wheat, rye, barley, ike barrel 

Flowers of sulphur. 100 lbs.] 

Fowl and poultry.100 r.d. v. : 

Fruit, fresh.barrel 

-dried. 100 lbs. 

Furniture or household stuff, new, of all 
sorts.. r.t 

- old, free from duty. 

Fins, 6i all sorts.do. 

Cal In uts. 100 lbs. 

Gardening implement*.100 r.d. v. 

Garlic, free from duty. 

Geese.—See l’oultry...do. 

Ginger, dry.UiOlbs. 

- preserved.do. 

Glass, window.chests 

Glassware and gla .s vessels of all sorts, 

and looking-glasses. ..100 r.d. v. 

Glass, broken.sk 

Gold, coined, or in ingots, free from duty. 

Grain, barley.barrel 

— beans.do. 

- buckwheat. do. 

-lentil*.do. 

malt.do. 

- rneslin, or mixed corn.da. 

- oats. do. 

• peas.do. 

- rye. do. 

-vetch.do. 

-wheat.do. 

Greens, free from duty. 

Grindstones.100 r.d.v. 

Grits or groats of barley.barrel 

•-of buckwheat. do. 

-of oats.do. 

Gum.100 lbs. 

Gun barrels.100 pi 

Hair of goats, horses, ami swine.sk. 

-of enws and oxen.. ... do. 

Handspikes.—See Wooden ware. 

Hats.♦.100 r.d 


ARTICLES. 


r.d. sk. r. 
0 20 0 
0 12 
0 4 
0 24 
0 0 
0 G 
0 2 
0 2 
0 2 0 
0 3 4 
0 10 
0 32 
0 5 
0 1 
0 I 


0 0 


1 2 
0 36 0 
0 1 8 


0 fi ft 
0 10 


0 2 fi 
0 8 0 
(I 40 0 
0 30 
0 12 


0 30 0 
0 2 (I 

0 30 0 

0 30 0 
0 « H 
0 12 0 
0 G 0 

0 30 0 
0 2 0 

0 2 6 
0 2 0 
0 2 0 
C) 2 0 
0 2 0 
1 8 
1 0 
2 0 


0 3G 0 
0 0 0 
0 3 0 
0 2 0 
0 2 0 
1 2 0 
0 12 ft 
0 0 0 


Hay.sk. 

J|«»P .do. 0 8 0 

Herrings, salt.barrel 0 2 0 

777” red . do - 0 2 0 

Hides, undressed, of oxen, cows, horses, 

and wild oxen, from lluenos-Ayros.lOp.s. 0 10 
Hogsheads, empty.—See Barrel*. 

Homespun cloth (vadmal),— See Stuffs. 

Hones.100 pieces 0 2 0 

Honey..kanna 0 0 2 


Hoops, wooden.a bundle or 50 pieces 

Hops....sk.l 

Horn.do. 

Horse.—See Beasts. 

Horsehair.—See Hair. 

Houses, moveable..100 r.d. v. 

Household stuff.—See Furniture. 

Hurds of hemp and flax......sk 

Indigo.,. 100 lbs. 

Instruments. 100 r.d. ▼. 

Iron, cast or hammered, ballast or pig-iron 

osmund .f,....,.sk.st. w. 

-ammunition, such as cannon, gre¬ 
nades, balls, mortars, &c., anchors, 
and grapplings, hoop, bolr, bar, or in 

bundles.do 

-thin iron plates, pots, and pans, di- * 

vers iron ware, hammered, and cast ..skr 
Iron ore.—See C o. 

-plates, nails, and wire .sk.st. w. 

Isingles*. 100 lbs. 

I vory.do. 

Juniper berries....barrel 

Lampblack.do. 

Laths.—Sec Wooden wure. 

Lead .. sk. st. w. 

Leather, sole and pump. 100 lbs. 

- Russian, yuchters, or yufts 

sk. or -10 piece* 

-hides otherwise dressed. 10 pieces 

j Leaves for fodder. 100 scores 

Lemons.chest 

Lemon peel.. 100 lbs. 

j Lichens used by dyers.barjel 

Lignuin-vit;e. 100 llv 

Lirne, slacked or unslacked.barrel 

Liquors and spirits: 

-airack...kanna 

-beer. do. 

-brandy di.-tilled of fruit. do. 

ditto of com or potatoes.do. 

cider.do. 

- cognac... do. 

- geneva or gin.do. 

-liqueurs, ur sweet brandy of all 

sorts.do. 

- mead.do. 

-porter.do. 

- — ruiu.do. 

-wine of any sort.do. 

Whenever liquors or spirits are con¬ 
vened in bottles, the bottles are besides 
liable to tlie duty stated for them 
when empty. 

Lobsters.reg. (trtid i 

Machines and more complicated tools. 100 r.d. 

Mace. 100 lbs. 

Madder. do 

Mahogany.100 r.d v 

.barrel or sk 

Manufacturers’ tools.100 r.d.v. 

-works. do. 

Maps and draught*.do. 

M t rble hewn aud unhewn. do. 

Matches fm guns, &c.100 pieccr 

Mats, h.istoai.do. 

Meat, butchers ..barrel 

Muls, hand..,... ..100 r.d.v 

-horse.do. 

Millstones.do. 

Mineral waters.do. 

Minium, or red lead.100 lbs 

Morocco leather.10 pieces 

Nails, irou .sk. st. w 

-copper or other metals ..do. 

Needles for sewing .100 r.d.v, 

Nutmeg.t .100 lbs, 

N uts. b rre] 

Oakum...sk. v. w. 

Ochro.#i 00 lbs. 

Oil, beaver.100 r.d.v. 

Oil, turpeiitiue, vitriol, and other fine 
sorts. 100 r.d.v 


r.d. nk. r. 
0 1 0 
0 6 0 
0 2 6 


0 16 0 

0 4 0 
0 20 0 
0 36 0 

0 3 0 


0 4 0 

0 0 0 

0 12 0 
0 3 4 
0 5 0 
0 4 0 
0 1 0 

0 4 0 
0 5 0 

0 40 0 
0 2 0 
0 2 0 
0 3 0 

0 3 4 
0 2 0 
0 5 0 

0 ] 0 

0 0 6 
0 0 1 
0 0 6 
0 0 n 
0 0 2 
0 0 6 
0 0 6 

0 0 6 
0 0 1 ^ 
0 0 I 
n o o 
0 0 6 


0 8 0 
0 36 0 
0 20 0 
0 2 6 
0 36 0 
0 3 0 

0 36 0 
0 36 0 
0 36 0 
0 36 0 
0 2 6 
0 3 4 
0 0 0 
0 36 0 
0 36 0 
0 36 0 
0 3G 0 

0 5 0 

0 15 0 

0 12 0 
0 24 0 

0 36 0 
0 21 0 
0 2 0 
0 2 0 
0 2 6 
0 36 0 

0 36 0 


( continued) 
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ARTICLES. 


Oil of olives.....kanna 

-hemp, linseed, rape, &c.do. 

Olives.100 lbs. 

Onions (free from duty). 

Oranges, bitter.*.chest 

-—sweet. do. 

Orange juice.kanna 

-peel.. - • - loo lbs. 

Ore, iron.sk. it. w. 

-copper. do. 

-manganese and other sorts.do. 

Orpiinent.100 lbs. 

Oysters.reg. (tr’adl 

Packthread. sk.. 

Paper, cartridge, sheathing, imperial, me¬ 
dium, elephant, royal, roof.10 roam* 

-* brown, sugar, post, writing and 

printing paper .do. 

Pepper.10#, lbs. 

Pewter in blocks, plates, &c,.sk. st. w. 

Pimento.1.100 lbs. 

Pins.100 r.d.v. 

Pipes, wine, empty.—See Barrels. 

Pitch.barrel 

Planter. do- 

Porphyry, hewn or unhewn.1U0 r.d.v. 

Potatoes.barrel 

Powder for the hair.100 lbs. 

Prunes, French.do. 

Pumice-stone.sk. 

Quicksilver. 100 lbs. 

Quills.100 bundles 

Hags.*k 

Raisins.100 lbs. 

-small, in baskets.do. 

Red ochre.barrel! 

Resin or rosin.sk. 

Rhubarb.100 lbs. 

Rice. do. 

Rootajaf all sorts.barrel 

Saffron.lb. 

Sago .. 100 IIm. 

Sail .100 r.d. v. 

Sail twine.sk. 

Salt, Luneburg.barrel 

-all other soits.do. 

Saltpetre.sk. 

Saplings of tn.es and shrubs.1000 pieces 

Sarsaparilla.100 lbs. 

Sealiugwax .do. 

Seed, canary.barrel 

-clover, timothy, &c. 100 lbs. 

—— grass.barrel 

-hemp ....do. 

—.— linseed.do. 

-turnip or rope .do. 

Shingle*. 1000 pieces 

Shoes, leathern.. 100 r.d. v. 

-wooden.do. 

Silk, raw.100 lb*. 

-sewing, floreitu.lb. 

-flock.....do. 

Silver, coined or in ingots (free from dut}/. 

-worked.100 r. d. v. 

Skins, undressed, of elk, hurt, rcin- 

dter...10 pieces 

■-of sheep, goat, hare, dog, fox, wolf, 

&c. do. 

-dressed of ditto.do. 

-of beaver.piece 

Slate, powdered.«.'•.*k. 

-for covering roofs.1000 pieces 

. lbs. 

Soap, hard.do. 

- 90ft .i barrel or lidding 

Sour krout.barrel 

Spice, not specified Sorts : 

-fine. lbs. 

— other. do. 

8 ponge or spunge I.lb. 

Staves of oak, beech, &e., for hogsheads, 

wine-pipes, barrels, &c.1200 pieces 

-bottoms to the same. 120 pieces 

Steel.sk. st. w. 

Stone, bewu granite, limestone, sandstone, 


r.d. sk. r. 
0 0 4 
0 0 2 
0 5 0 


0 5 0 
0 10 0 
0 8 0 
0 2 0 
0 25 0* 
0 10 0 
0 5 0 
0 1 0 
0 2 0 


articles. 


steatite, or potstone, as also work* 
marie of such stones, as columns, 

gravestones, pots, &c. &o .100 r.d. v. 

- unhewn granite, limestone, sand¬ 
stone, potstone (steatite).sk. 

-pebbles, or flints.do. 

-slate, for burning and powdering .. do. 

Stoves, other than iron.100 r.d. v. 

Straw.*k. 

Sfrirco or plaster .barrel 

Studs, or woven goods, pay according to 
the subjoined list, but such sorts as 
are not specified in the same, pay in 
proportion of their value at the rute 
of $ per ceigt. 

Sugar, candy and confectionery.100 lbs. 

-raw’ of all sorts, lojd’.do. 

Sulphur or brimstone ..sk. st. w. 

-Hour of . 100 lbs. 

Sumach....*.do. 

Tacks, or small nails.sk. st. w. 

Tallow.sk. 

Tar.barrel 

Tartar. 100 lbs. 

IV a.do. 

Tiles. 1000 piece* 

Tin, nr pewter, in blocks, plates, &c...sk. st. w. 
Tobacco, in casks, chests, or paper.... I ON*lbs. 

-stalks.do. 

Tools. .00 r.d. v. 

I raiu-ml, of all sorts.ban-el or auii.e 

Treacle and molasses . kanua 

Trees, living, such as elm, ash, birch, 

beech, oak, 6tc .lt»0 pieces 

-young, for planting.—See Saplings. 

'Turf, for fuel.1000 pieces 

-for covering roofs.do. 

Twine.sk. 

Twist.—See Yarn. 

I I in her or umbra. 100 lbs. 

Vegetables’, Used by dyers, not specified .. do. 

or 100 r.d. v. 

Verdigris.100 lbs. 

Vessels, of all aoits of vuetafi<, pay the 
same duty as is paid for the respec¬ 
ts o metals. 

-of wood, stone, or earthenware..100 r.d. v. 

Vinegar. .kanua 

Vitriol.sk. st. w. 

White iron, or tin.do. 

- lead.do. 

Wicks, for candles .100 lbs. 

Wild woad (Yau). do. 

Window-glass .chest 

Woad (vejde).100 lbs. 

Wooden waref or woods of all sorts (only 
excepting those which are specified 
in this tariff, or other precious sorts of 
wood comparable to them, such as 
mahogany, dyers’ wood,&c.).sk. 

And us this exactly answers the 
double of the duty, which vessels pay 
for their burden, the duty on a 
whole lading of wooden ware may be 
paid by double the umoufit of the 
ships' dues ; but whenever any part 
of the cargo consists in other goods, 
that part is to be deducted from the 
burden of the vessel stated in tbo 
gangei’s ccrtifiqpte, ill order to as¬ 
certain the weight of the wooden ware fej 

Wool, beaver or castor .....100 lbs. 

-Spanish.do. 

-fine, of lambs or sheep.sk. 

-of all coarser sorts.do. 

Yarn, doretta and silk.lb. 

-camels’ yarn, or twist, sewing, Turkish, 

and woollen yarn. lbs. 

-made of hards. do. 

-cotton.do. 

-cable.sk. 

-flax, hemp.do. 

-packthread or twine. ! .do. | 

^ioc.100 lbs. 
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List of Stuffs and other Textures, with the Toll-duties payable on the same. 


ARTICLES. 


ARTICLES. 


Armceina*, ailk stuff.piece 

Atlas.do. 

Bum*, double and bayette.do. 

— single.do 

Bandannas. do. 

Bauattus, silk.do 

Beiderwand, tireutein.do. 

Boldavet, double ..do. 

-single. do. 

Holkrani (cracan linen) .do. 

Bonihatun, bombaset .... do. 

Brocade, gold and silver.. do. 

Buckram, double.d si 

- single.do. 

Calicoes .do. 

C.ilamanroes(woollen stuff).j,... do. 

Calmink, Russian hemp cloth.. do. 

Cam bray (toxic* de Cambrai).do. 

Cambrir, line, and cambric muslin.. do. 

- coarse, and cambric calico.do. 

nlet.do. 

Canvass or sailcloth .do, 

-ditto, old.100 r.d. 

C,isian' or cosiant .piece 

Casfinere...do. 

Cbalon ...do. 

Chintz...do. 

-cotton.do. 

Cloth, fine.do. 

— course.do. 

-homespun.do 

- made of kurds or tow.do. 

Cotton cloth (kattini).do. 

Xlottou sniff (bomullsKlrft).do. 

Damask, silk.do 

- liii'm.do. j 

-woollen.do. 

Diaper. d . 

Dnsenken, double.do. 

-single.do. 

Drilling.V.do. 

Felt.do. 

Flannel...do. 

Flemish linen, from Russia.do. j 

-ditto from Holland.do. 

Fustian.do. 

Goldpell.do. 

Haircloth.do. 

Helsingia sailcloth, or sackcloth.do . 

-cloth, hempen........do. ! 


r.d. sk. r. 
0 0 8 


o r, 


o 
o 

0 2 
0 1 
0 2 
0 27 

0 2 


2 ()„ 
5 4 

3 
0 
0 
0 

4 
3 
!> 

0 

3 

4 


') 3(j 
2 
0 

0 *2 

1 2 
0 
3 
2 

2 

I) 2 
0 

0 3 0 
0 

3 
8 

4 
3 
0 

0 ' 
0 
0 
0 
3 


j Helsingia cloth flaxen.piece 

jllemp cloth.do. I 

Homespun woollen stuff or wadmal.do. 

!Jaconet. do. 

j Lawn, cotton.do. 

j Lining stuff. do. 

Linen, phitilles royales.do. 

-Silesia, Bremen, , English, West¬ 
phalia, Holland. do. 

-Pomerania (except Stettin, Melving, 

Boldavet).do. 

—— Stettin ..do. 

-hemp or crash.do. 

- ditto, from Russia.do. 

-sack ..do. 

■-pletts or ple^-L-gb.100 yards 

I-black tow. piece, 

|-Osnabruck,coarse .............100 yards 


Rash . 


Sailcloth.—See Canvass. 


I Serge. 

Shirts, wiadieu. 

.Stockings, cotton, for men and women , 


cloth . 


0 1 


r.d. sk. r. 
ft 2 3 
0 
0 
4 
4 
0 
4 


0 3 0 


picci 

0 

2 

0 

. do. 

0 

5 

4 

. do. 

0 

1 

0 

. do 

() 

0 

8 

. do. 

0 

2 

0 

. do. 

0 

(J 

8 

. d 

0 

1 

0 

. do. 

0 

1 

0 

. do. 

0 

5 

4 

. do. 

0 

« 

8 

. do. 

0 

2 

0 

. do. 

0 

G 

8 

. do. 

0 

2 

ft 

. do. 

0 

2 

0 

. do 

0 

ft 

« 

.pair 

0 

0 

10 

. do. 
d 

0 

0 

3 

. do. 

0 

0 

5 

. do. 

0 

0 

3 

pairs 

ft 

] 

G 

.pair 

() 

3 

11 

piece 

0 

<i 

8 

. do. 

0 

5 

4 

. do. 

ft 

1 

0 

. do. 

() 

1 

0 

. do. 

ft 

2 

0 

. do. 

0 

13 

4 

. do. 

0 

« 

8 

. do. 

0 

2 

0 


CHAPTER V. 

MANUFACTURES OF SWEDEN. 

0 

The woods and mines of this kingdom have at all times constituted her chief 
sources of maintenance and wealth. Tar and pitch was formerly supplied in al¬ 
most sufficient abundance for all Europe. The loss of the pine forests of Finland, 
deprived Sweden of the principal source of these two articles. For a long period 
the peasantry have been accustomed to manufacture coarse linens and woollens, 
as well as hardware. Various manufactures were unnaturally forced into exist¬ 
ence before the end of the last century; such as iron works, copper and brass 
works, glass works, manufactories of earthenware, starch, pins, silk, Ac. In 1772 
the number of factories, exclusive of those in the peasants’ houses, were 886, 
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SWEDEN 


besides building-yards, fish curing, and mining. In 1824 the number increased 
to 1177, but they are still considered in a sickly condition. The following 
statements are official, and are far more specious in their form than they are in 
their real value to the state or people. 


Number of Manufactories, Workmen employed, and Quantity and Value produced in 
Sweden, during the Yejj.rs 1832, and 1837. 


DESCRIPTION. 

• 

Number of 
Fabrics. 

W or k men. 

1832 

1837 

1832 

1837 

Candle works- 

7 , 

1 G 

«, 

25 

24 

Breweries- ... 

1 ' 

1 

03 

10*2 

Vinegar works- 

19 


49 

46 

Rope ditto... 

5 


51 . 

84 

Earthenware ditto 

2 


309 

358 

Forges. 

2 


107 

.... 

Cotton xpinneries 

0 

■ 

400 

732 

Silk ditto . 

14 

14 

34 

26 

Oil mills. 

37 

41 

07 

92 

W atehes andclocks 

150 

150 

244 

237 

Machinery. 

JO 

13 

124 

2<K1 

Paper works. 

90 

92 

1,287 

1.292- 

Perfumeries. 

13 

15 

10 

16 

Sugar refineries... 

24 

25 

290 

373 

Soap works. 

Tobacco ditto. 

21 

15 

51 

34 

79 

84 

701 

768 

Morocco leather 





ditto. 

4 

0 

16 

20 

Tanneries. 

200 

240 

579 

092 

Dyehouses. 

207 

297 

790 ! 

8H7 

Woven goods : 





ribbons. 

12 

8 

131 

82 

-of cotton, li¬ 
nen, and hemp : 





Printed cloths .... 

5 

9 

81 

73 

Canvass. 

9 

9 

345 

578 

Others. 

41 

42 

918 

855- 

Other woven 
goods; 





Woollen cloths.... 

105 

109 

2,894 

3,275 

Others. 

0 

5 

32 

18 

Silks.. 

20 

19 

012 

546- 

Glass works. 

13 

14 

446 

530 

Miscellaneous .... 

709 

789 

1,745 

2,018 

Total. 

1943 

2049 

12,482 , 

13,948 


PRODUCTS* 


Pounds.. 


hamcB. 

SkcppuluU. 

! Ditto. 

j Ditto. 

liHpunds .. 

K»nits. 

Sheets. 


QUANTITIES. 


1832 


PouudH.5,509,491 [ f N 778,310| 

Barrels.I 975,391 3,309 304 

ounds.i 3,818 10,114 


Skins. 

Pounds. 


108,302 


00,750] 

1,401 


5.8KK I 
100,051' 
20 , 170 : 


1837 


075,305 


90,134 

2,215] 


8,1<101 
224,410, 
1,915,992 


• 2,977,499 3,471.815 

• •*,2,780,910 3,308,402] 
| 1 751,572* 910,400, 


Ells. 

Pieces•*• 


Handkerchiefs.... 

Ells. 

Handkerchiefs.. .. 

Ells. 

Ditto. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Handkerchiefs.. 

Ells. 

Pieces. 

Cases. 

Miscellaneous... 

Total_ 

Total sterling..., 


77,925 


2,240 

47,010 


49,304 

28,442 

201,170 

48,944 

039,400| 


044,185 

41,428 

94,544 

139,350 

970 

3,091 


100,332' 


2,4891 
49,20' 


40,383] 

40,747 

395,540 

58,038 

825,083 


025,193 

33,808 

90.902 

138,223 

1,352 

4,337 


VALUE. 


1832 


(3) r.d. 
5-1,181 
109,4481 
28,141 
49,381 
179,8001 
102,995; 
159,174! 
39,200; 

/»>!),004 : 
38.520: 
50,440; 


1837 


573,922 
27,745 
} 1,840,493 
99,677 

838,400 
49,119; 
}■ 519,188] 
449,307 

} 80,0991 

J 42,910 
114,310 
} 282,310 


3,018,007 

20,007 


471,613 


302,5501 
495,895' 


10.159.39G 
£ 84G,01G 


r.d. 

72,048 

164,833 

31,912 

73,032 

184,909 

019,741 

31JI00 

,141,830 
30,400 
94,741 

705,201 

20,017 

.2,530.190 
* « 

113,230 

980,680 

47,260 

047,391 

425,170 


37,394 

227,550 

303,725 


3,583,680 

20,434 


470,809 


372,591 

G03.808 


12,731,805 
£ 1,000,900 
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Account of the Number of Factories, Looms, and Workmen, in each Department of 
Manufacturing Industry in Sweden, in 1838 and 1839, and of the Value of the 
Produce of each. 





1838 



1830 


DESCRIPTION. 

Facto¬ 

ries. 

Looms. 

Work¬ 

men. 

Value. 

Facto¬ 

ries. 

Looms. 

Work¬ 

men. 

Value. 

Cotton and linen weaving. 

•12 

630 

805 

rixd. banco. 
426,581 

44 

761 

949 

rixd. banco. 

465,580 

Ribbon ditto. 

10 

GO 

107 

45,152 

11 

71 

103 

43,104 

Cloth ditto. 

108 

558 

3,435 

3,863,430 

114 

685 

3,642 

4,045,080 

Stuffs ditto. 

, 7 

22 

20 

20,405 

5 

10 

22 

19,968 


If, 

355 

527 

467,405 

27,600 

16 

372 

571 

404,431 

Silk spinning. 

i! 


26 

12 

21 

28 000 

Canvass and sailcloth. 

10 

233 

426 


10 

230 

505 

250,012 

Dyeing. § - 

304 


022 

4 uff7 60 

317 


980 

437,524 

(* laps work. 

15 


517 

366,227 

13 


615 

354.600 

China, or earthenware. 

2 


364 

155,142 

2 


375 

176,202 

Perfumery . 

14 


15 

22,706 

11 


15 

24,006 

Paper mills. 

80 


1,333 

7r,(i,s;s 

87 


1,241 

803,494 

Soap works. 

15 


34 

127,845 

17 


37 

114,054 

Sugar refineries. 

28 


307 

2 , 4 «>j,ar.« 

25 


458 

2,625,763 

Morocco leather. 

4 


14 

25,464 

5 


13 

15,920 

Tobacco manufactories. 

87 


700 

1,01K,52S 

81 


765 

1,003,03(1 

Watch ditto .. . 

140 


230 


143 


216 

37,760 

Leather curriers. 

255 


687 

678,076 

258 


675 

529,728 

Oil manufactories... 

47 


08 

14K.5K7 

48 


03 

138,903 

Wax candle ditto. 

6 


21 

60,003 

7 


10 

56,425 

Woollen and cotton spinning mills.... 

0 


763 

745,047 

9 


810 

879,988 

Rope manufactures. 

17 


82 

64,612 

22 


03 

108,339 

Porter brewery. 

1 

.... 

116 

184,470 

1 


86 

175,437 

Machine makers. 

10 

.... 

252 

08,200 

10 


290 

120,34* 

Vinegar distillers. 

10 

.... 

38 

22,100 

10 


35 

22,494 

Calico printers. 

11 


104 

42,170 

0 


120 

76,094 

Sundry minor manufactories. 

813 

114 

2,020 

547,028 

780 

110 

1,083 

546,634 

Total. 

2104 

)!W7 

11,21 1 

13,000.080 

2097 

2257 

14,861 

13,597,809 


Account of Cottori Goods made in Sweden, during the Ten Years ending with 1840 ; 
distinguishing those manufactured in regular Factories from those made by the 
Peasantry in the Government of Elfsborg. 


YEARS. 

I 

Cotton Goods 
manufactured 
in regular 
Factories. 

Cotton Goods 
manufactured 
by the 
Peasantry 
of the • 
Government 
of Elfsborg. 

| Total 

of 

Cotton Goods 
produced. 

1831. 

ulnars. 

577,099 

alnars. 

1,277,740 

alnars. 

1,854,878 

2,679,661 

1832. 

639,406 

2,040,255 

2,656,307 

1833. 

945,752 

3,602,057 

1834. 

045,192 

2,464,419 

3,409,611 1 

1835. 

999,57' 

2,513 805 

3,513,370 

1836. 

053,273 

3,100.666 

4,053,939 

1837. 

820,083 

4,015.503 

4,830,586 

1838. 

1,105.883 

3,831.258 

4,937,141 

1839. 

1,218,249 

4,084,526 

5,302,775 

1840. 

1,296,8*2 

4,651,381 

5,780,203 


OBSERVATIONS. 


1st. The Swedish aluar is equal to about two-thirds of 
an English >i**d. 

. 2 d. Besides the goods measured by tbe yard, a consi¬ 
derable quantity of cotton goods, rated by the piece, is an¬ 
nually m&tlr, such as xhawl*, handkerchiefs, waistcoats, &c. 

3d. By the Tariff of 1830, which took effect on the 1st 
January 1H31, several articles of cotton previously prohi¬ 
bited, weie allowed to be imported. 

4 th. The tariff of 1835, which came into effect on the 1st 
January 1836, gave additional facilities for importation. 


OFFICIAL REPORT ON THE MANUFACTURES OF SWEDEN. 

“ The quantity of porter brewed at Gothenburg has been continually increasing since 
1832. * 

“ The value of earthenware manufactured in 1832, at Itoxstrand, was 93,098 r.d.; at 
Guftasberg, 62,044 r.d. 

“ In 1838, Stockholm produced 316,000 lbs. of cotton thread ; Stromona, 250,000 lbs.; 
and Raas (district of Elfsborg), 124,320 lbs. 

VOL. II. 5 R 
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“ Machinery to the value of 55,000 r.d. was manufactured by one house at Nykoping in 
1838 ; at Norkoping by two houses, to the value of 32,609 r.d. 

“ At Klippau, iu 1838,40,837 reams of paper were manufactured, valued at 168,739 r.d.; 
at Gruksbo, near Falilun, 11,038 reams, valued at 64,424 r.d.; and at a new manufactory 
at Norkoping, 15,474 reams, valued at 52,469 r.d. 

“ The quantities of .paper manufactured iu 1837 and 1838, were as follow 

'837. 

p Writing paper 
| Printing „ 

White ■{ Letter „ 


reams 


Royal and medium 
l Vellum . 

Paper for wrapping j Other kinds 
Brown and waste paper . 
Pasteboard . . • . 


92,178 
61,732 
6,915 
471 
499 
1,032 
6,952 
>42,421 
12,216 
minis 8,140 
sheets 1. 115,992 


» 

r 


• J 

e m 

iei 


1838. 
91,856 
45,889 
6,657 
562 
624 
1,456 
7,214 
... 52,124 
11,578 
5,715 
3,115,996 


All other kinds ..... 

Thus showing a small decrease in 1838. 

“ hi the same year, the sugar refineries of Stockholm, to the number of 17, produced 
4,860,920 lbs. of sugar ami molasses, valued at 1,293,349 r.d.; and those of *tlie govern¬ 
ment ot Gothenburg, 3,376,023 lbs. 3234 lbs. of sugar, and 9294 lbs. of molasses were 
produced at a beet-root sugar manufactory at l.audskrona. 

“ The total quantities of sugar manufactured in the years 1837 and 1838 were as 
follow: 


r White 

Refined ' Double refined 

(Common and brown 
Candy .... 
Sugar in cakes 


1837. 

lbs. 4,324,528 
„ 1,199.242 
„ 569,888 

„ 60,168 
624,490 


1 §38. 

4,251,509 

1,254,838 

600,209 

46,990 

610,852 


wen 



Two tan-houses at Stockholm alone delivered tor consumption 228,106 lbs. of shoe leather 
and 2250 prepared hides 

“ Tlic manufacture of morocco leather in 1838, was only half that, of 1837. 

“ There are many tan-houses in Sweden which arc independent of the control of the 
committee for trade, the number of which, in 1832, was 263. 

Of thread 90,000 lbs., valued at 30,000 r.d., were prepared at one single dye-house at 
Gothenburg. _ 11 b j 

“ Ribbons to the value of 24,167 r.d. ware produced by one house, being half the total 
produce, which was less than in 1837. 

There was an increase in 1838 in the manufacture of printed linen, compared with 
1837, especially in handkerchiefs. The manufactory iu the government of Gothenburg pro¬ 
duced printed linens to a value of 20,890 r.d., and one at Stockholm, 10,041 r.d. 

“ The manufacture of sailcloth was a Jittle increased in 1838. Two-thirds of the 
35 321° elk fr0m the g0Vernment establis hment at Gothenburg. The exports of it exceeded 

The manufacture of tissues other than the above wa^, greater in 1838 than in the 
?^r C nT^ g i/ ea ,-'’ „ t ' s l ,ec ’ a % in the government of Elfsborg, where one house produced 
a * si* 1 1 i ol * ® ne uambnc muslin, and 260,208 ells of demi-fine ditto, and other tissues. 
At Stockholm, 24 manufactories delivered for consumption 478,260 ells of cotton and flax 
tissues, and 9975 handkerchiefs. 

from GMe 5,921 ^ ° f damask linen and diaper, manufactured in'1838, 9282 ells came 
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“ The manufactures of cloth in 1838 were as follow : 

Cloth, fine . ... 306,207 ells. 

„ demi-fine . 221,846 „ 

• „ common . ... 104,675 „ 

“ The above were manufactured at the following places : 

Ells. , Value. 

Norkoning .... 441,093 ... 2,942,294 r.d. 

Stockholm ..... 60,984 

Nykoping .... 31,605 ... 128,798 „ 

Alingtocs. 16,737 .... 75,919 „ 

Halnistadt .... 35,340 ... 50,786 „ 

Ostrogothie, government of . . 14,425 ... 72,687 „ 

Elfsborg, government ot* . . * 11,247 ... 30,021 „ 

“ At Norkoping, in 14438, there were 70 cloth manufactories, employing 356 machines 
and 21G&workmeu. At Nykoping there wore only 4. ■> 

“ At Halmstadt nothing is manufactured but a coarse kind of cloth, like swanskin. 

“ There are only 4 manufactories in Ostrogothie. 

“ The tissues of wool other than cloth, manufactured in Sweden, consist chiefly of vlamine 
and flannel. In 1838 the produce was 42,721 ells, valued at 20,405 r.d. 

“ In the same year, Sweden exported 7640 ells of cloth and other stuffs. 

“AH tht* manufactories of silk tissues are at Stockholm. The produce of the two most 
important were, in 1838, one 28,622 ells of miscellaneous tissues, and 15,312 handkerchiefs ; 
the other 24,368 ells of tissues, and 9807 handkerchiefs. 

“ The value of glasswares manufactured in 1838, at Eromo, was 59,835 r.d.; at Rey- 
mira, in Ostrogoth, 41,706 r.d.; and at Johannisholm, in the Kopparbeig, 40,996 r.d. 

“ The above returns refer only to the produce of manufactories, &e., and not to that of 
the peasants in their own cabins. 

“ The following is a statement of the quantities of woven goods in pieces sent, in 1837 
and 1838, from the places of production to other parts of the kingdom : 

1837. . 1838. 

Ells. Ells. Ells. EUs. 


*S (Cotton . . . 4,015,503') 

T , lr , g J Flax and hemp . 98; 

Llfsborg . | j Wo()1 * . got 

p k Other descriptions 30,619J 

Helsingie and GPfle.—Cloth, common . 

West Norland.—Ditto, fine 

Calmar.— Linen cloth .... 

llaland.—Tissues of wool and flax 

Clnistianstadt.—Ditto of flax, ticking, &c. 

Gothenburg.—Cloth of all kinds 

Jonkoping.—Tissues of flax 

Kronoberg.—Ditto of all kinds . . . • 

Sudermania.—Ditto,of cotton, wool, and flax . 

Ostrogoth.—Ditto of wool and flax . 

Linkoping.—Ditto of all kinds 
Nikoping.—Ditto of wool and flax 
Skaraburg.—Ditto of all kinds . . 

Gottland.—Ditto of wool .... 
Kopparberg, Malmoe, Wcsteras, Wcstrobothnia, ? 
Jembland, and Nordbothnin . . . ) 


f3,831,2581 


892,000 
457,000 
300,000 
254,000 
30,000 
25,000 
25,<J00 
18,000 


15,000 

14,000 

10,800 

5,000 

23,000 


876,131 

1,2634 

1,034,000 

412,000 

120,000 

20,000 

39,000 

15,000 

15,000 

14,400 

13,000 

8,400 


12,500 


Total . . . . 8,003,048 ells. 7*345 ,050 ells. 

“ These figures, however, are only approximative. 

“ In the government of Elfsborg, in the year 1838, 63,705 pairs of cards for wool- 
carding wore made in' the cabins, and of this number 48,000 in the single parish of Gall- 
stad. Those otherwise made amounted to only 22,800 pairs. 
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“ Hatchels, or combs for weaving, have been established in several places. 

“ Shoes to the value of 3000 r.d. were, in 1838, exported from the bailiwick of Albo, 
in the government of Kronobcrg to the neighbouring provinces. 

“ Landralta and Haryda provide Gothenburg, &c. with turnery.” '■ 


The following is a Statement of the Number of the Working Population 
enrolled in Sweden in the Years 1828 and 1838. 


DESCRIPTION. 

0 --- 

1828 

1838 

^ Stock¬ 
holm. 

Ortier 

Cities. 

B 

Ml 

BHMM 

Other 

Cities. 

TOTAL,. 

Masters .. 

1081 

4,95.2 

6,034 •' 

1004 

4,93-d' 

5,942 

Companions and apprentices. 

4105 | 

7,447 

11,642 

3979 

8,981 

12,960 

Total. 

5276 i 

12,400 | 

17,676 

4983 ! 

13,919 

18,902 


“ The contribution paid in 1838 by the workmen was estimated at 

Workmen of the cities .... 103,709 rix-dollarsi- 
Other workmen ...... 27,502 „ 

“ Cloth and Tissues of Wool. —The quantity manufactured in 1839, in 114 manu¬ 
factories, employing 605 machines and 3642 workmen, amounted to 672,116 ells of cloth, 
and 57,887 ells of other woollen stuffs, as well its 1037 felts, of a total value of 
4,045,989 r.d., being 182,550 r.d. more than in 1838; and the quantity of cloth (properly 
so called) manufactured was 39,388 ells more in 1839 than in 1838. This increase has* 
been chiefly in coarse cloths. ' 

“ The quantity manufactured at Stockholm in 1839, amounted to 98,745 ells of cloth 
and other woollen stuffs, valued at 509,490 r.d., exceeding the produce of 1838 by 
9880 ells. 

“ In the other cities of the kingdom, where there are cloth manufactories, the produce 
amounted in 1839 to 127,272 ells of cloth and other woollen tissues. Nykoping produced 
29,334 ells ; Wexio, 30,183 ells ; and llalmstadt, 44,451 ells, the greater part of which, 
however, consisted of swanskin. 

“ Linen Cloth, and Tissues of Cotton and Flax. —The quantity produced in 1839 in 
the manufactories, of w hich there are 44, amounted to 1,218,246 ells of tissue, properly so 
called ; consisting principally of cotton cloths and calicoes, and 78,107 handkerchiefs, of a 
total value of 465,580 r.d.; being an increase over 1838,* in quantity, of 112,363 ells, and 
15,823 handkerchiefs ; and in value, of 38,999 r.d. 

“ Cotton Yarn. —The manufactories, the number of which is 9, produced in 1839 
1,138,797 lbs. of cotton yarn, being 168,787 lbs. more than in 1838. The greatest 
quantity was produced by the firm of Bohnstedt and Bergman, at Stockholm, being 
361,000]hs. .. 

“ Sail and Tent Cloth. —The manufactories, to the number of 10, produced in 1839 
434,738 ells, consisting chiefly of sailcloth, of a value of 250,912 r.d. The produce of 
1838 amounted to 270 ells less. In a manufactory situated at Carlshatnm, where the pro¬ 
duce amounted to 19,468 ells, cotton is chiefly employed as the raw material, instead of 
hemp. 

“ It may be observed, that very little sailcloth was exported, while the importation was 
prohibited from'till foreign countries, excepting Finland. Since this prohibition has been 
taken off, a great increase has taken place. 

“ Silk Manufactures. —The number of manufactories amounted in 1839, as in 1838, 
to. j 6; and the quantities manufactured to 137,001 ells of silks of all kinds, and 106,627 
handkerchiefs, veils, and caps, valued at 494,431 r.d. ; being 3990 ells of tissues, and 8195 
handkerchiefs, &c., valued at 26,926 r.d. more than 1838. There Were only 650 ells of 
velvet and 162 ells of plush manufactured in 1839. 
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“ Ribbon Manufactures. —The produce of these manufactories, the number of which 
was 11, was of a value of 45,194 r.d., and consisted chiefly of silk ribbons. 

“Printed Calicoes. —The produce of the 9 manufactories in 1839 amounted to 37,636 
ells of nhintz, and 144,770 lbs. of shawls, handkerchiefs, and gowns; exceeding that of 
1838 by 8262 ells of calico, and 67,562 handkerchiefs, &c. The total value is estimated 
at 76,094 r.d., or 34,915 r.d. more than in 1838. . 

“ Dyestuffs. —In the 317 manufactories, the value of tissues and thread dyed in 1839 
amounted to 437,524 r.d., exceeding the produce of 1838 by 36,755 r.d. The chief seats 
of the trade are at the cities of Norkoping* Boras, and Stockholm, and the firm of Robs 
and Bruservitz, in the provinces of Gothenburg and Bohus. • 

“ Sugar Refineries. —The number of these amounted in 1839 to 25. The produce 
amounted, to 7,303,421 lbs. of sugar, and 3,150,188 lbs. of molasses, of a total value of 
2,625,763 r.d. The quantity of sugar refined was 539,023 lbs. more than in 1838 ; that 
of molasses much the same. 

“ Tht'quantity of raw'sugar imported in 1839 amounted to 13,611,870 lbs., being 
496,046 lbs. more than in 1833. * 

“ Although a considerable repayment of the customs duties is made on the export of 
refined sugar- from the kingdom, the quantity exported in 1839 amounted to only 3495 
lbs. In 1831 it amounted to about 600,000 lbs., since when it has been continually de¬ 
creasing. 

Tobacco Manufactories. —The number of these amounted to 81 in 1839, and the 
quantity of tobacco of all kinds manufactured to 3,490,574 lbs., of the value of 1,003,036 
r.d., being less than in 1838 in quantity, by 104,366 lbs.,-and in value by 15,492 r.d. 

“ The quantity of tobacco manufactured in the kingdom and exported, on which there 
is a repayment of the customs duties, amounted in 1832 to about 200,000 lbs. ; since when 
.it has-been continually diminishing, and amounted in 1839 to65,308 lbs., being 32,243 lbs. 
less t|mn in the preceding year. 

“ Tanneries. —The number of these establishments amounted to 258 in 1839. The 
produce consisted of 772,645 lbs. of prepared and sole leather, and 105,441 hides, valued 
at 529,728 r.d. ; and was less than in 1838 by 175,341 lbs. of prepared and sole leather, 
and 13,443 hides, of a total value of 148,318 r.d. The above statement, however, does 
not show the total produce, as the trade is carried on in all the towns of the kingdom, by 
many manufacturers who are not compelled to make returns of the quantity or value of 
their produce. 

“ Morocco heather Manufactories. —The produce of these, to the number of 5, 
amounted in 1839 to only 5752 hides, being 3316 less than in 1838. This trade has been 
latterly continually decreasing. 

“ Glass Manufactories. —Tin produce of these glass manufactories, the number of 
which was 13, amounted in 1839 to 3618 cases of stamped and window glass, valued at 
162,526 r.d.; and glass of various kinds, valued at 192,074 r.d., making a total value of 
354,600 r.d., which is 11,627 r.d. less than in 1838. The chief manufactory is at Bromo, 
in the province of Skaraborg, where the produce in 1839 itmouuted to 738 cases of stamped 
glass, valued at 54,053 r.d. 8 

“ Taper Manufactories. —The number of these establishments amounted to 87 in 1839, 
and the produce to 228,358 reams of paper of all kinds; 196,534 sheets of paper tarred 
for roofs, &c., 668 rolls of paper hangings, 6373 lispunds of sheathing and pasteboard, and 
a large quantity of paper foi*the new bank notes ; making a total value of 803,494 r.d. 
The quantity of paper, properly so called, maiTufactured, exceeded the produce of 1838 by 
10,398 reams, and consisted clnefly of writing, printing, &c., paper ; while in royal paper, 
vellum, and pasteboard, there was a small decrease. The total value was 46,616 r.d. more 
than in 1838. 

“ Oil Manufactories. —The produce of the 48 manufactories of the kingdom amounted . 
in 1839 to 99,752 cans of linseed and rapeseed oil, and 2069 skeppunds or torteaux, of aS 
total value of 138,905 r.d. The produce of 1838 was 897 cans more, and 14 skeppunds of 
torteaux less. , 

“ JPottery. —This trade is only followed in Rorstrand, Stockholm, and Gustacfsberg, in 
the province of Stockholm. * The exports of the first in 1839 were valued at 96,169 r.d. 
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and of the two others, 80,123 r.d., being, for both together, 176,292 r.d., or 21,150 r.d. 
more than in 1838. 

“ Soap Manufactories. —These, to the number of 17, produced in 1839 18,243 barrels 
of soft soap, valued at 114,034 r.d., being 1522 barrels in quantity, and 13,79 k r.d. in 
value, less than in 1838. 

“ Machinery .—The value of the machinery manufactured at the various establish¬ 
ments, to the number of 19, in 1839 amounted to 120,342 r.d., or 22,043 r.d. more 
than in 1838. Besides the manufactory at Motala, which is not, Kke the others, subject 
to the tribunal of manufactures, or placed uncjer the inspection of the Board, the total 
value of mechanical instruments constructed in the year 1839, amounted to 187,307 r.d. 

<< Breweries. — Porter .—This article is manufactured only at a single brewery, near 
Gothenburg, the produce of which, in 1839, amounted to 1300 casks of porter, 514,500 
bottles, and 282,000 half-bottles of porter awl ale, ol‘ a total value of 173,437 r.d. 
The quantity brewed was greater than in 1838; but the declared value was less by 
9042 r.d. • * «" 


EMPLOYMENT OF WORKPEOPLE IN SWEDISH FACTORIES. 


“ There are oidy two legislative enactments, relating to persons employed in Swedish 
factories. The one requires that the term for which a workman may be engaged, shall be 
settled by an agreement entered into and signed before a magistrate, by the master and 
the workman ; and the second declares, that a master, who may take a workman from 
another master, must himself become answerable for any sums which that workman may 
be indebted to his former employer. 

“No circumstances have hitherto occurred to render other legislative regulations* 
necessary, touching the relations between masters and workmen. « 

“ With regard to the usual duration of the term for which persons are engaged to 
work in the factories—hoys are frequently indented from two to five years, and females 
are engaged either by the day or by the week ; but men are usually engaged for a fixed 
period, in the maimer above described, subject however, generally to the stipulation, that 
a fortnight’s or a month’s warning may be given by either the master or the man, if 
either party may wish the engagement to cease at any time previous to the expiration of 
the agreed term of service. 

“ At Norkoping, which is the chief seat of the Swedish cloth manufactories, the work 
begins at 6 o’clock in the morning, and is continued till 7 in the evening, with intervals of 
rest, from 8 to 9 o’clock, from 12 to 1 o’clock, and from half-past 4 to 5 o’clock. At 
Stockholm, the workpeople are engaged during 14 liouik in the factory, having nearly the 
same intervals of rest. Much work is done at both places by the piece ; but for the work¬ 
men who have fixed wages by the day, the work is rated by the hour, and a deduction is 
made from the day’s sum due, for every hour of absence from work. 

“ In summer, extra labour is executed from 4 to 6 o’clock, and from 7 to 8 o’clock in 
the evening, and paid for scparately.by the hour. 

“ The children are regularly kept to Sunday schools, or aro instructed by their 
parents, so that ignorance of reading, writing, and religion, are rare exceptions. 

“ Wages arc universally paid in money, and not in kind, and with few exceptions, 
weekly. At Norkoping many manufacturers pay their workmen every Friday evening, 
in order that the wages may lie laid out in' the purchase of provisions on the subsequent 
Saturday, which is market day, and not be inis-spent on the Sunday. 

'•“ At some factories wages are paid every Monday for the passed week. In the cot¬ 
ton mills, established at Stockholm, they are paid only once a fortnight—that is, every 
second Satui 

“ A workina^. j n Swedisli factories may earn, on the average, from 8 s. to 12s. sterling 
a week ; a female f rom g s i 0 4 iS>( au j children, between ten and twelve years of age, 2 s. 
sterling, and from ^ vve j vo sixteen years, about 3s. Workmen Of particular skill, of 
course, obtain highoi, wages. 
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“ The workmen generally find themselves in food, clothing, and lodgings. Rut in some 
instances, as at M. Bohnstell’s cotton mills, at Stockholm, it has been found advantageous 
to give the persons employed, the option to receive their meals from the factory, for which 
they are, charged at a low fixed rate. 

“ The lower classes in Sweden usually live on rye cakes, or rye bread, milk, coffee, of 
which they make frequent use, potatoes, saltfish, and occasionally salt meat, or bacon ; but 
very rarely, if ever, touch fresh meat; and the workpeople, in the factories, who find their 
own food, may be considered to live in this manner. 

“ But at M. Bohnstoll’s mill, where the workpeople arc supplied with dinner by the pro¬ 
prietors, they live better. They bring with them in the morning rye bread, or rye cake, and 
this, with a large cup of coffee, with sugar and milk, which they receive from the establish¬ 
ment, constitutes their breakfast. 

“ The dinner consists during f) days : hvice of 8 ounces of fresh meat, salt and potatoes, 
1 pint of soup, and 1 pint, of porridge with a little milk. Twice of 6 ounces of bacon, .1 
pints of jw^oup, salt and pepper. Twice of I t salt hen-tig, 8 ounces of potatoes, and 1J 
pint of peasoup. And 3 times of fresh meat and bacon. Every day sat dinner they receive 
a cake of rye. The women have about a pint, and the men a pint and a half of small beer. 

“ The workpeople are not supplied with supper,, ,but provide themselves with that 
meal. Many go home to supper after their work is finished. 

• t “ Some masters have built houses for their workpeople, and allow them fuel, making 
however a proportionate deduction in their wages, unless, as at some factories, free lodgings 
he given as a premium for regular habits, and long continued exertions in the service of the 
same roaster. 

“ The number of workpeople employed in factories in the whole of Sweden does not, 
however, exceed 15,000. No inconveniences have arisen from the introduction of machinery'. 
No copibinations have occurred amongst the workmen, nor have complaints of ill treatment 
or insufficient wages ever been heard of. 

“'*Tlre corporation of manufacturers of Stockholm and Norkoping, maintain their dis¬ 
abled and aged workmen, by regular contributions independent of the respective parishes to 
which they may belong. 

“ In conclusion, I have the honour to annex a copy, together with a translation of the 
rules adopted by the owners of the principal cotton mills at Stockholm, in which there are 
employed 175 women and girls, from 10 years of age upwards, and 30 men and hoys. No 
persons can be employed in the. factory, unless they accede to these regulations. The cot¬ 
ton factory at Carlshmun, which was lately destroyed by fire, was also under the same rules.” 
— Stockholm, 20th September, 1841. 

Rules for Work at the Cotton-spinning and Weaving Factory at Stockholm. 

“ The proprietors of this factofy, which gives employment to a great number of girls of 
from 10 to 15 years of age, hereby announce the. regulations which are to be followed with 
respect to labour in the establishment. It is their object, by unceasing care, by' moderate 
demands on the capabilities of the young workpeople, and by constant attention to their 
morals and dispositions, to direct tlicir minds to industry and propriety of behaviour, by 
which means, they, on leaving the factory, may' lay elgina to be preferred for employment, 
in such social occupations as suit their riper years, before those who had spent their time in 
idleness, and often under no kind of guidance. 

“ The conditions for being received and retained in the factory are :—good morals, in¬ 
dustry, obedience, and cleanliness. Those are preferred for employment, who can produce 
testimonials df having obtained some instruction, or that they continue to visit some Sunday 
school. On reception, the girls’ names and ages, together with the occupation and residence 
of their parents, are entered on the muster-roll of the factory. . 

“ When in the factory, the girls are treated kindly by the foreman and inspectors, but 
with proper strictness, though never with unsuitable severity. No other punishments than 
fines are allowed. Should any girl be convicted of a really serious offence, her parents are 
informed thereof, and she is dismissed the factory. 

“ The employment of the girls in the factory is of such a nature as never to press on 
their strength or health, and t principally consists in order and attention, and a certain de¬ 
gree of cleverness, in attending to the machines. 
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SWEDEN. 


store of masts. The native commodities of Sweden are copper, iron, tar, pitch, 
masts, deals, boards, &c. In lieu of which Sweden receives from abroad, wine, 
brandy, salt, spices, cloth, silks, and woollen staffs, fine linen, French manufactures 
of all sorts, furs, paper, and such like: all which in some years surpasses in value 
the commodities exported hence. To recompense this, navigation and commerce 
has been encouraged of late years among the natives, and several sorts of manu¬ 
factures are made, whereof those made of copper, iron, and brass, would question¬ 
less turn to the best account, if these artists were duly encouraged to settle in 
this kingdom.” Oddy, in his work on European Commerce, describes the pro¬ 
ducts and trade of Sweden previously to the year 1805 as follows: 

“ Ti»e produce of Sweden generally, for exportation, consists^ iron, wood, tar- pitch, 
and a little copper. Its produce in other articles is scarcely sufficient for its own consump¬ 
tion. The principal source of the wealth of Sweden is its mines, of which there are a great 
variety, of gold, silver, and copper ; hut the iron is of all others by far the greatest. 

“ The progress made in the establishment of iron-foundries in Russia (which country 
used to have her iron from Sweden) has been so rapid that the mines of Russia are fast, 
rivalling those of Sweden. We find by a manuscript register taken of all the mines by the' 
government, in 1748, that, in the latter kingdom, there were no less than 496 foundries, 
with 539 large hammers, 971 smaller ones, for making bar iron, and other manufactures of 
iron which produced, in that year, 304,415 skeppuuds, or 40,588 tons English. The pre¬ 
sent produce of all the Swedish iron-mines is about 400,000 skeppuuds, or about 53,330 
English tons; and this increase, notwithstanding the great quantity made in Russia, may 
be attributed to the superior quality' of the Swedish, which is esteemed all over the world; 
as well as to their making different sized bars, square and flat, which are more easily ion- 
verted into the general uses for which they are required, than that which is shipped from 
Russia. Great Britain takes about hall", or rather more, of the whole quantity which Sweden 
exports. 

“ The Swedish government established an office, in 1740, to promote the production of 
iron, by lending money on the ore, even at so low a rate as 4 per cent. A correct register 
was then made of the mines, which is still continued. The latest statement of them is a 
manuscript account, which the author saw in the end of the year 1804. Their foundries 
are now above 500 : each foundry has its particular mark stamped on the bars of iron it 
produces, which is likewise correctly copied into the manuscript; likewise the name of the 
place where the establishment is situated ; the names of the proprietors of the work ; the 
commissioner or agent for the sale of the iron ; the assortment each makes, and to what 
country it is generally shipped ; the quantity annually made by each work; the quantity 
which each work delivers to the; government (which is about 1 per cent, on the quantity of 
the iron produced); the estimation,of the quality of the iron of each work, which is variable; 
the place and province in which the works arc situated ; the place from whence the iron is 
generally shipped; and how many lip,miners each work has ; all which are regularly and 
alphabetically described and arranged. 

“ Each furnace, upon the average, makes hut about 80 tons of iron in the year, with 
1 large hammer, and 2 smaller ones. There are some small works, or little forges and 
smithies, however, which make only from 10 to 30 tons the year ; others from 100 to 500 
tons. But the mine of Dannemvra, which was established in 1527, produces from 
13,000 to 20,000 tons annually, it has the richest ore, and its iron is of a superior quality, 
and preferred amongst the steel" manufacturers in England. 

“ Of the next importance to Sweden, after the iron, are the copper mines, which have 
undergone a variety of changes in their produce, and that chiefly in the principal one of 
Fahlun; the richness of the ore, in that mine, Iras considerably fallen off; in 1650 its pro¬ 
duce was 20,321 skeppuuds, or near 30(K) tons; in 1690 it fell to 10,000 skeppunds; in 
1751 it was only 4938 skeppunds; but since that period it has improved a little, and its an- 
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nual produce at present is betwixt 6000 and 7000 skeppunds. Otevidberg, a copper-mine, 
has lately been reopened, and others worked, so that the whole aggregate quantity of cop¬ 
per produced in Sweden, at the present time, is estimated at about 10,000 skeppunds, or 
near about 1400 tons. 

“in the year 1738, a gold-mine was discovered at iEdelfors, in Smoland; but its an¬ 
nual produce not exceeding from 500 to 600 ducats, it has of late years been entirely aban¬ 
doned. 

“ The silver-mine of Salberg, in Westmanland, is the most ancient and the richest of 
all, having continued upwards of 300 years. In the fourteenth ceutury, it is reported to 
have produced nearly 24,000 marks pci*annum, or, according to others, about 18,000, 
when silver was three times the value that it is now; but in latter years the'quantity is con¬ 
siderably diminished ; so that, at the conclusion of the last century, the produce amounted 
only to from 1600 to 1800 marks. TSe lead-mines averaged, in the year 1751, 44| skep- 
puuds; and from 1763 ( t<> 1770, only 9. In consequence of the great falling off 5f the 
prod*Mifi^;ke lead-mine in Finland was at last entirely ql-andoncd, and lead is now one of 
the imports fron. England into Sweden. > 

“ The next article of the produce of Sweden, for reputation, is tar, from whence all Eu¬ 
rope was formerly supplied-for a considerable time; and had it not been for the spirit of 
monopoly in Sweden, arising from the idea then entertained, that it could not bo had else¬ 
where, this branch of their trade might have been preserved exclusively-to them to this day, 
instead of Russia participating in it, and Great Britain being driven to her colonies, to ma¬ 
nufacture and procure it from thence in such quantities as even to supply other nations at a 
cheaper rate; but the Swedish tar is certainly of a sup erior quality to any other. 

“ Tlie tar exported from Sweden is principally produced on the east side of the Gulf of 
Bothnia ; the west side produces some. There are only 4 principal places in the gulf from 
whence considerable quantities are sent to the staple ports for exportation, and those which 
chiefly collect and send off the tar are, Wasa, which produces about 10,000 barrels, licsides 
pit#h and deals; Jacobstaat,, 20,000; Gatnla Carleby, 30,000; Brahestadt, front 8000 to 
10,000 ; Uleaborg, front 50,000 to 60,000 ; Sweden, producing for her own consumption 
and exportation, from 100,000 to 130,000 barrels of tar, besides pitch. 

“ The tar from* Calmur and Westcrvik is in very small quantities, and inferior to the tar 
of the Finnish ports. Archangel is the only Russian port from which tar is exported to 
England. Swedish tar and crown pitch is higher in price than any other ; as the pitch 
which is sent from Russia and America to England is inferior to the Swedish. 

“ A considerable quantity of timber is now shipped from Sweden, chiefly to Great Bri¬ 
tain ; the prohibition to the exportation of that article, from Russia, threw a share of this 
branch to Sweden as well as to Denmark. The Gulf of Bothnia produces the most consi¬ 
derable quantity; but the ports therein not being staple towns, the principal exportation, it 
will be observed, is by the porfs of Stockholm, Gottenburg, Gefle, and Abo. 

“ In general, the produce of a country which furnishes the inhabitants with food is first 
described; but the natural situation of Sweden reverses that system, and therefore we have 
rather described the means which enable them to purchase food (their mines). The climate 
of Sweden is unfavourable for the production t>f gri in : it is very common , that in 10 years 
there are only 2, and at the most but 3 ripe crops. , In the same period there are but 4 
or 5 crops middling, and the remainder wholly hod. Sweden reaps only two-thirds of 
what is necessary for the inland consumption. The deficiency is imported from the Baltic 
ports. The corn brandy, of which the Swedes are very fond, consumes a large quantity of 
grain. It is said, that in years of scarcity the Swedish poor in some provinces in the inte¬ 
rior, distant from the sea-eoast, make a composition of bark, or roots, with coarse meal, to 
preserve existence by this miserable food; yet Sweden annually imports grain from the 
ports of the Baltic : a stipulation existed betwixt Russia and Sweden, that a certain quan¬ 
tity of grain should always be allowed to be exported from Riga. Swedish Pomerania 
principally produces wheat; but as rye is the grain chiefly used for food in Sweden, she 
goes to other ports, whilst Swedish Pomerania exports her produce to foreigners. 
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Peas 
Wheat. 
Wheat flour 
Oats . 
Barley 
Malt . 

Rye . 

Rye meal 


Corn imported and exported into and from Sweden in 1802 . 

Exported. 


Imported, 
tons or barrels 


lispunds 

barrels 


10,6124 
17,7411 
1,8314 
6,5024 
„ 71,805 

„ 57,718? 

„ 175,737} 

lispunds 244,582 


Peas 
Oats . 
Wheat 
Bariev 
Rye 


barrels 


14 

. 10 
85f 
677 
17,940 


“ The Swedish herring-fishery is chiefly carried on at Marstrand Ski'tren (the shoals of 
Marstrand), where herrings were caught not only by the Swedes, but also by the Dutch and 
Scotch, till the year 1679, when the fishery ceased; but it was renewed in the year 1753, 
and at present is carried on with such success, that 300,000 ban-el? of herrings, and 20,000 
barrels of their oil, are frequently pfoduced in the season, but the flsh are not all cirfed. (See 
decline of this fishery hereafter.) 

“ In the year 1803, the custom paid in Sweden was only on 1764 acums, or barrels, of 
train-oil; 2637 barrels of smoked or red herrings, and 203,209 barrels of salted herrings. 

“ Though there are a few manufactories of paper, soap, glass, sugar refineries, Ac. Arc., 
in Sweden, yet none of them are carried to great perfection ; so that, the iinportf^of Sweden- 
consist in those manufactured goods which nations, whose capital is more abundant, and 
the arts further advanced, produce, and its exports consist of its natural produce, chiefly 
iron, timber, copper, tar, and pitch;” 


SUJl’PJNC; OF SWEDEN. 

In the year 1800, the number of merchant-vessels belonging to Sweden 
amounted to 956, total burden 63,534 tons, and navigated by 9929 men. Of 
these ships, 526 were out or on the passage, and 430 at home, at the close of the 
year: 118, new built, arc included in that statement. Stockholm possessed 234 
ships of 20,085 tons; Calmar 43; Gottenburg 168; Gefie 54; Helsingfors 25; 
Norkoping 22; Westervil<24; Wisby 55 ; Carlscrona 33; Carlsham 40; Malmo 
31; Uddevalla 24; Abo 16, &c. &c. 

In the year 1801, the shipping of the whole kingdom consisted of 974 vessels, 
total burden 62,751 tons, and manned by 9689 seamen; new-built vessels 105; 
at the end of the year, 493 were at sea, and 481 at home. 

In the year 1802, Sweden possessed 946 ships, their total burden 62,294 
tons, including 127 new-built vessels,—the whole manned by 10,185 men. 
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Number and Tonnage of Vessels which entered inwards and cleared outwards at the 
Ports of Sweden to and from each Country, in each Year from 1830 to 1834. 


1830 


COUNTRIES. 



INWARDS. 




OUTWARDS. 















Swedish. 

Foreign. 

| TOTAL. 

Swedish. 

1 Foreign. 

TOTAL. 


Vessels. 

Tons. 

V easels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

| Ton.. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

V easels. 

Tons. 

Norway. 

121 

9,081 

312 

20,573 

*433 

36,251 

92 

5,400 

202 

12,43«J 

354 

17,839 

107 

2,150 

803 

79,589 

1000 

81,739 

320 

4,220 

855 

88,230 

975 

92,402 


GO 

8,980 

5 

780 

71 

9,700 

01 

5,378 

20 

4,210 

81 

9,588 


14'» 

8,354 

47 

1.958 

192 

10,312 

159 

10,910 

01 

3,442 

220 

14.3V2 


1258 

50,383 

2^» 

5,17* 

1518 

55,857 

1219 

51,0)3 

222 

4,087 

1441 

55,740 

Manse Towns ... 
Uarmter and 

193 

17,342 

11, $59 

9 

2,568 

202 

19,910 

153 

12,840 

1 

309 

157 

13,218 

* 

GOrman »Sfates. 

124 

20 

2,340 

150 

14,299 

110 

9,758 

20 

1,730 

130 

11,488 

50 

7,81*0 

155 

32,008 

21! 

39,873 


10,750 

108 

30,778 

2G5 

53,528 


34 

4,582 

20 

5,779 

00 

10,301 

40 

5 102 

a ' U 

3,821 

64 

8,923 


37 

0,252 

24 

5,250 

61 

11,508 

100 

19,082 

40 

10,092 

140 

30,374 


31 

9,430 



31 

9,430 

12 

3,048 

.... 


12 

3,648 


KG 

18,034 



HG 

18,034 

38 

8,184 

.... 

.... 

38 

8,184 

Italy. 

10 

2,337 

.... 


10 

2,337 

11 

2,038 

.... 

.... 

11 

2,038 

Gibralta, Malta, 













HnrnHHIVill 



.... 


.... 


43 

9,950 

.... 

• •.. 

43 

9,950 

Eg^pt, B.irbaJty 
ftflifes, and 













Morocco. 

.... 


.... 




3 

902 

.... 

.... 

3 

002 

Hast Indies. 

1 

334 

.... 

.... 

1 

334 

3 

1,378 


.... 

3 

1,378 


r» 

1,109 

21 

7,123 

29 

8,592 


2.376 

49 

10,279 

58 

18,055 

Brazil. 

10 

4,150 

.... 


10 

4,150 

10 

4,003 

.... 

.... 

10 

4,(103 

Total 1830.. 

2290 

102,951 

1781 

109,810 

4071 

332,704 

2292 

173,907 

1755 

182,083 

4047 

355,990 

Total 1831.. 

2420 

105,835 

1059 

181,022 

4085 

327,457 

2379 

171,103 

1570 

103,830 

3955 

334,993 

•Total 1632.. 1 

2384 

170,224 

1009 

175,278 

4033 

345,503 

2421 

170,345 

1500 

178,017 

3981 

354,902 

Total 1833.. 

2701 

174,713 

1707 

170,888 

4108 

351,001 

2772 

180,083 

1748 

180,430‘ 

4520 

300,519 

Total ls:u.. 

2017 . 

175,193 

1773 

198,310 

4420 

373,539 

2077 

174,094 

1707 

20.0,282 

4381 

380,370 


Number and Tonnage of Merchant-vessels belonging to the several Ports of Sweden, 

in 1837. 


COUNTRIES 


Stockholm....... 

Gefle. 

Gothenburg. 

Gotti and. 

Cal uiar. 

Suudsvull. 

\Vester vick<. 

HeriiOsand. 

MalmO.. 

Carlr-bamn. 

Fiskeb&ckskihl .. 
H alma tad. 

Norkoping . 

Ystad.#... 

Baatad. 

Soderhamn. 

Umea .. 

Carls cron a...... 

Skelleftea. 

Lyeskihl. 

Lalea. 


Carried forward. 



Tons Burden in 

COUNTRIES. 

Number 

of 

V easels. 

Tons Burden in 


English 

Tons. 



139 

9,075 

23,220 

Brought forward.. .. 

794 

45,002 

108,005 

102 

7,020 

18,288 

Uddevalla . 

8 

473 

1,135 


0,354 

15,250 

G.iso... 

11 

335 

804 

mm 

3,000 

7,344 

Hadeksvall. . 

9 

383 

919 


2,012 

4,829 

Stromstud. 

12 

343 

823 


1,900 

4,704 

^Varheg . 

8 

327 

785 

32 

1,527 

3,005 

Hebinglvirg. 

10 

313 

751 

28 

1,397 

3,353 

11 apurunuu. 

4 

273 

055 

40 

1,370 

3,302 

Fititi. 

G 

234 

502 

25 

1,100 

2,784 

Sundry places in the dis- 




35 

1,056 

2,531 

diet ol Uddevall i. 

8 

231 

554 

h . 

955 

2,292 

Soderkoping . 

5 

218 

523 

28 * 

882 

2,117 

Nyhopiug. 

10 

210 

504 

23 

880 

2,112 « 

Kunnehy. 

0 

175 

420 

20 

804 

2,074 

Solviisborg .. 

7 

174 

418 

10 

783 

1,879 

Christiansbud and Ahus.. 

6 

121 

290 

14 

759 

1,821 

Landacrona. 

4 

111 

200 

19 

722 

1,733 

Cimbritshamn. 

4 * 

97 

233 

11 

091 

1,058 

K’d^orsvick. 

3 

94 

220 

21 

052 

1,565 

Kongsbarka and Onsula.. 

2 

60 

158 

11 

017 

1,481 

Fa'ken burg .. 

2 

39 

94 

794 

45,002 

108,005 

Total. 

024 

40,219 

118,125 
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Commerce of Sweden in 1781, reduced to Sterling Money (from Oddy). 


Denmark and Norway. 

Dantzic. 

England. 

France . 

Holland.... 

Konigsburg and Prussia...., 
Italy and the Mediterranean 
Pomerania, Swedish. 


Exported. Imparted. Exported. Imported. 

,*£160,063 GO,595 Portugal . £ 125,132 40.340 

22,308 33,246 Ruaeia and Courland. 08,229 202,781 

3G7.292 97,702 Spain . 23,380 J4,7U 

203,702 83,140 Hamburg, Holstein, &e. . 128,911 38,202 

107,103 101,083 Weat Indies. 873 

49,089 07,080 East Indiea. 122 10,810 

82,100 33,170 

07,938 187,144 £1,397,048 1,027,009 


“ Tlie balance in favour of Sweden was 370,0007. besides wliicb, she is estimated to 
gain something considerable by the freight of ships, so that the whole, at that time, might 
amount to about 400,000/. sterling. 

“ The following table will show the state of the trade each five years, from 1700 to 
1785, betwixt Great 1 Sri tain and Sweden; and fitun 179>, each year, to the present 
period, distinguishing England and Scotland.” , 

, . **■ T " 
Account exhibiting tlii Official Value of the Exports from, and Imports into, Sweden, and 
the Amount of Customs Revenue for the Ten Years ending with 1840. 


YEARS. 

Value Value 

of of 

Exports. Imports. 


r.d. banco. r.d. banco. 

13,505,000 12,303,000 

11,047,000 1 3,757,000 

10,903,000 13,880,000 

15,882,000 14,527,000 

1H,585,000 15,502,000 

18,831,000 15,537.0(H) 

17,453,000 10,45(5,000 

22,1(50,000 19,499,000 

21,018,000 19.303,000 

20,431,000 18,308,000 


1833. 


1835 . 

] 830 . 


1838 . 


1840 . 


Total Value 
of 

Exports and 
Imports. 

Customs Revenue. 

On Exports.* 

On Imports. 

r.d. banco. 

r.d. banco. 

r.d. banco. 

25.808,000 

428,420 

1,717,845 

28,401,000 

423,139 

2,172,(509 

30,789,000 1 

451,004 

2,2(55,408 

30,709,000 

425,474 

2,298.399 

34,147,000 

512,971 

2,(511,9(59 

34,371,000 

427,7(51 

2,520,158 

3,3,909,000 

328,(590 

2,985,274 

41,059,000 

480,573 

3,277,253 

40.381,000 

503,345 

3,02(5,910 

38,872.000 

322,220 

3,055^)03 


Nearly all rmbar iron. 


'total Customs 
Revenue, in* 
'during Tonnage 
Duties, ike. 


r.d. banco. 
2,0-11,087 
2,790,314 
2,952,378 
2,934,539 
3,377,220 
3,18f.,03fr' 
3,005,305 
3,9*7,174 
3,792,073 
3.000,203 


Quantities of Merchandize imported into Sweden from each Country, and the 
Total Value of each Article imported, during the Year 1830. 


ARTICLES. 

Groat 

Britain 

and 

Ireland. 

France. 

N ether- 
lands. 

H anse 
Towns. 

German 

States. 

Den¬ 

mark. 

South¬ 
er^ Eu¬ 
rope. 

Finland 

and 

Russia. 

United 
Statt s 
and 

Brazils. 

Total 

Quan- 

Value 

in Ster- 


Quan- 

Qumi- 

Quan- 

Quan- 

Quan- 

Quan- 

Quan- 

Quan- 

Quan- 

tities. 

ling. 


titles. 

tities. 

tities. 

tities. 

tities. 

tities. 

tities. 

tities. 

tities. 



Almonds .lbs. 

Animals, live — 

25 

102,748 

370 

20,902 

*■ Cl 

11,563 

132 

.... 

.... 

136,991 

£ 

3,iiC7 

horses, cattle. 

See .value 

4 

4 

2 

10 

337 

162 

17 

4,525 

13 

5,079 

6,746 

Aniseed.lbs. 

.... 

10,200 


17.073 


2,538 

,,,, 

15,864 

,,,, 

46,575 

970 

Arrack... kans 

Ashes, pot, re* 

1,076 

.... 

23,238 

3,246 

.... 

2,619 


.... 

54,387 

7,544 


fined.lislba. 

.... 

.... 

425 

1 

.... 

35 


30,219 

231 

30,913 

6,011 

Books and music. 










notes.r.d. 

Brandy, Cognac 

439 

1,542 

109 

15,994 


3.000 

.... 

30 

107 


1,878 

and alcohol • . kans 

702 

37,024 

36 

4,1(51 

134 

30 

3,215 



45,302 

6,293 

Bronze.. r.d. 

1,884 

935 

_ . 

33,658 

127 

2,368 

r „ „ . 


3,248 

Burs and teasels 








pieces 

Baiter . ...iizlbe. 

.... 

1,281,800 

241,000 


■w 


.... 

.... 

** *r 

1,628,800 

713 

• 975 

.... 

17 

100 

.... 

75,247 


75,365 

21,690 

Buttons ........ r.d. 

.... 

.... 

7,086 

17 

963 

.... . 

150 

1 - - T 

766 

C andles,taUow..lslbs. 

.... 

.... 

.... 

«■ *. 

«... i 


.... 

14,784, 

.... 

14,784 

6,160 


(oontinued) 
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SWEDEN. 



Of the above total quantities imported there were imported from Norway, in 1830, 5 Jive animal?, 150 leans of spirits, 
4 lispunds of cheese, 712 lbs. of white lead, 302 Jispunds of corks, cur, and 180 lispunds of cn-kwnoil; 204 lispunds of 
figs, 1008 barrels of salt codfish, I barrel of salmon, 78 kegs of herrings, 01,522 barrels of herrings, 209,574 lispuuds of 
dried sey and cod, ami 21,538 kans of train-oil. 

From the Bast Indies—24,138 kans of arrack, 3304 lbs. of cinnamon, cassia. See., 24,752 lbs. of coffee, 15,181 lbs. 
of indigo, 45,003 lbs. of cotton wool, 1033 lbs. of gums, 24,425 skins and hides, 30,735 lb*, of pepper, 604 lbs. raisius, 
21,000 lbs. rice, 1,270,001 lbs. of sugar. In 1831 the value of imports from Norway amounted to 24,114/.; in 1832 to 
116,708/.; in 1833 to 128,533/.; in 1834 to 130,107/. * 

Pioiu the West Indies, 39,044 lbs. of sugar. « 

The valuo of exports to the East Indies amounted only to .£10,202. 
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Statement of the Quantities of Merchandize exported from Sweden to each Country, 
and the Total Value of each Article exported, during the Year 1830. 


ARTICLES. 


Great 

Biitaia 

and 

Ireland. 

France. 

Nether¬ 

lands. 

Hanse 

Towns. 

German 

States. 

Den¬ 
mark. 1 

South¬ 
ern Eu¬ 
rope, 
&c. 

; Finland 
i and 
j Russia. 

United 

States, 

Brazil, 

tkc. 

Quan¬ 

tities. 

Quan¬ 

tities. 

Quan¬ 

tities. 

Quan¬ 
tities. i 

Quan¬ 

tities. 

Quan¬ 

tities. 

Quan¬ 

tities. 

Quan¬ 

tities. 

Quan¬ 

tities. 


titics. 1 ling. 
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SWEDEN, 



Great 


J Vetlier- 

| Hansc ! 

t 


South- 

Finland 

and 

Russia. 

United 




Britain 

and 

France. 

I lands. 


1 German 
| States. 

Den¬ 

mark. 

ern Eu¬ 
rope, 

States, 

Bray.il, 

Total 

Value 

articles. 

Ireland. 


1 

j Towns. 



&c. 

&c. 

Quan- 

in Ster- 


Quan- 

Quan- 

Quan- 

j Quan- 

Quan- 

Quan- 

Quan- 

Quan- 

Quan- 

tities. 

' ling. 


tities. 

tities. 

tities. 

tities. 

tities. 

tities. 

tities. 

tities. 

tities. 



Wood, balks, ftr, 

! 

• 


I 

1 

I 






£ 

and piue, 8 to 












10 inch square, 

Jftells long .pieces 

384 

1,172 

835 

1 

433 

1 

! 32'A 

2,269 

804 


.... 

5,638 

940 

—• above 15 ells 












long.do. 

—10 to 12 inches 


975 

1 

501 


4,282 

i 

104 

l 



6,600 

1,375 

square, 15 ells 
long ..do. 

1,032 

2,121 

309 

64 

1 

, ill 

' 1,935 


4 

5,876 

1,469 

— above 15 ell s 




1 






long.V..do. 

— above 12 in. 

214 

90 lj 

47 

65 

102 

*" 

39 



2,673 

835 

squnre, 15 ells 
long.do. 

41i>i 

980 

l(3 

27' 


24 

46 

a 

G 

srtST 

9$5 

Deals 14 inch 
thick, ells 

! 

| 

! 


. 








long .dozen 

4,788 

| 11,103 

772 

14,0711 

i 

23,700 

74,743 

39 

587 

708 

130,239 

24,617 

— above 8^ ells 






* 




long.. do. 

— 2 inches thick. 

700 

400 

77 

218j 

2 r,t 

1,278 

1 

.... 

.... 

342 

3,524 

808 

8j ells long... do. 

102 

6,070 

908 

758* 

517 

2,790 

609 

1,001 

424 

14,444 

4,012, 

— battens, 2$ in. 



i 






* 

thick, 8$ ells 
long.do. 

0,205 

T73; 

786 

1 

20 j 

.... 

22 

209 



8,210 

i,053 

— ditto, above 8$ 

1 









ells long.do. 

— ditto 3 inch 

6,081 

245 J 

mV.7. 




12 


.... 

7,311 

2,285 

thick. Hi ells 
long . do. 

19,050 

1 

13,1211 

1,560 

108 

112! 

1,269 

8,417 

210 

3,021 

59,367' 

24,739 

— ditto, above 


1 










8i ells long. . . do. 

11,410 

3,31 C, 

H02| 

21: 

1 

55 

8 

.... 

478 

10,879 

10,315 

— spars . pieces 

J,G00 

2,200; 

260j 

G.077 

12,055 

01,022 




90,014 

4,084 

— rafters . do. 

2,270] 

337 

94 

7 

27: 

37! 

412 


114 

4,288 

1 - 813 

— staves, oak 




1 


1 

1 





and beech .. . do. 

3,200 

70,415 


55,555! 

12,201 1.339,469: 


5,100 


4,735,439 

1 9,805 

— barrels and 




i 





carks . r.d. 

98 

43 

139 

.... 1 


389 



MI 

.... 

2,615 

— sundries . do. * 

Woven goods. 

2,539 

4,081 

1 53 j 

42t 1 

832 1 

1 

4,584- 

i 

1,118 

211 

a 210 

.... 

1,550 

linen.do. 


102 


586 1 


0041 

100 

3,024 



4,128 

— sundries.do. 


.... 

26i 

.... 1 
3,658' 


63 > 


5,044 

_ 


1,437 

All other articles do. 

22,858- 

737 

0,04 2 j 

11,199' 

37,533 

.... 

32,019 

887 

.... 

12,420 

Total rir-dollars bco. 

2,123,233 

1,215,500 

650.800 

715,126' 

792,507jl,062.370] 

530,260 

841,47012,483,193 



Total 1830 sterling d£'s 

1 

101,292 

63,007 

59,593! 

65,042 

88,530; 

44,188 

70,I22| 

206,901 


935,794 

Ditto 1831 . £ 

200,335 

02,210 

23,082 

Mi, 773! 

81,204 

88,298 j 

41.252 

62,488! 

280,565 


938,308 

Ditto IH32 . C! 

157,174 

84,087 

39,330 

53,953j 

03,700 

89,4041 

34,2971 

28,577! 

79,3101 

242,846 


882.412 

Ditto 1833. £: 

191,807 

94,734 

62,332 

53.75!) 

05,874 

93,149 

101,593 

230,269 

...... 

983,406 

Ditto 1834 . £ 1 

197,387 

119.173, 

48,008 

36,1321 

89,240 

97,5321 

43,302= 

103,985' 

253,362 

.... 

1,009,320 


T. 


Of the above total value of the exports, those to Norway, chiefly oak staves and tobacco, 
amounted in 1830 to the value of 34,575/. ; in 1831 to 39,493/.; in 1832 to 38,070/. ; in 
1833 to 55,242/.; in 1834 to 40,591/. 
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Statement of the Value of Imports and Exports at the respective Porta of Sweden, in each 

Year from 1830 to 1833. 



IMPORTS. 


Stockholm. i 
Gothenburg 
C'lrlsharnn.. 
Norkoping.. 
M almo.. 


11 elsingburg 

Calinar. 

Carlscrona . 


rg. 

•If. 

Christianstad 
.Hudikswall.. 
•Marstrand... 
Sundsvall ... 
My Hoping ... 


Strounstad. 
Hog-mas .. 
Soderhamu 
Jonkoping. 




EXPORTS. 



il,2Q0,423 11,080,935 |l.lTa.ftCl 1 1 .‘2 1 0, 1 f>ft I 945.41ft I 917,385 I 881.221 | 0X3,44 


Quantities and Value of various Articles imported into Sweden, during each Year from 

1834 to 1838 inclusive. 


ARTICLES. 


Porter and other beer.gals. 

Porcelain and earthenware.cwt. 

Cotton yarn.lbs. 

Oil, from hempseed.tnus 

—— linseed and rape.do. 

Machinery aud mechanical im¬ 
plements . 

Paper, packing. cwt. 

-other kinds.reams 

Snap.lbs. 

Tobacco, manufactureu'.do. 


QUANTITIES. 


-raw.do. 

Ribbon.Jbs. 

Cotton and linen : * 

-printeu’cloths, hainlkcrcliiefs.yds, 

—— ditto, other kinds.do. 

-sailcloth.clo. 

-other kinds, cotton.do. 

-ditto, linen.do. 

Woollen goods.do. 

Silk ditto, except ribbons do. 

-raw .lbs. 


- other kinds.do. 


1834 

1835 

1830 | 

1837 

1838 



6,1 Mill 

6,62!) 

3,210 

» 1.M9 

1,688 

1,849; 

1,NS9 

1,766 

779,266 

1,038,808 

1,038,780' 1.101,091 

907,272 

695 

416 

704 

1,295 

138 

141 

133 

215 

186 

143 

13 


.... 



2,182 

2,216 

.» 4,073, 
.... | 

2,274 

2,252 

19 




39,996 

318,917 

45,924 

36,980; 

<13,466 

47,296 

285,437 

531,875| 

214,050 

414,116 

2,793,725 

3,012,071 

2,833,470! 2,944,610 2,733,197 

386 

578 

630 

368 

312 

15,101 

17,703 

10,359 

9,928 

6,974 


.... 

7,954 

7,191 

8,026 

.... 

.... 

» 48,774 

41,491 




131,238 



1,543 

3,239 

5,192 

11,448 

680,638 

7,314 



175,032 

237,455 


526,670 

669,329 

449,739 

639,602 

584,264 

20^16 

34*225 

20,361 

*24,236 

24^263 

221,660 

291,613 

.... 

573,851 

397,177 



’.!*.! 

7 


' 711,020 

797,705 

1,104,304 

931,369 1,215,301 

28,816 

3-1,187 

41,200 

31,691 

20,651 

1,138,655 1,411,244 
39,214 11,878 

} 715,288 

1,420,875 1,161,928 

814 

495 

72 

405 

329 

2,991 

3,044 


2,626 

2,901 

96,575 



99,446 

109,786 


1834 | 

1835 

£ ! 

£ 

116 

1871 

3,799 

0,250: 


VALUE. 


8,463 .... ! 


4,35 4 j 1,334, 


: 10,467j 8,934! 


40,491' 55,925 
0,384 4,425 

11,692 14,277 

4 

} 6948 9,683 


60,279 
5,689| 0,869 

18,283 1 15,378 

8,029 ! 8,608 
2 
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Sweden. 


Statements of the Quantities and Value of various Articles exported from Sweden, 
during each Year from 1834 to 1838 inclusive. 


ARTICLES. 


Porter and other beer. 

Porcelain . 

oh. 

Mechanical implements .. 
Paper, parking. 

— Other kinds.. 

Soip .. 

Tobacco, manufactured.... 

— siiufl'. 

— cigars . 

Hide*, Pressed.. 

Ribbon, principally tape .. 
Cotton and linen, sailcloth 

— other kinds, cotton. 

—- ditto, linen . 

Woollen cloth . 

Silk goods. 

Glassware . 

Oleaginous needs. 

Wool... 

Flax.. 




QUANTITIES. 

* 

VALUE. f 


1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1834 

1835 

1830 

1837 

1838 

• 






£ 

£ 

~£ 

£~~ 

£ 

.. gallons 

.... 

30,178 

4(5,723 

51,459 

3 1,389 

24351 

1910 










280 


14 

31 

20 

...gallon* 



’* 73 


.... 

054 









.... 

.... 

240 

133 

844 

951 

1799 


]SM 

222 


w 







.reams 

30,2X3 

32,573 

36,297 

36,548 








26.856 

18,450 

18,562 

33,450 

20,587 

.... 

258 





1197.039 

133,747 

120,730 

94,51-1 

91,454 






.number 

8,750 

3,000 

22.800 

* 

• 







7 

12 

40 

9 

15 






.11 m. 

.... 

* 

829 

Cl 5 

295 

14 

122 

232 

180 

86 

....yards 










<• Wi« 

.... do. 

< 

.... 


30.686 

40,515 

V()2 


74 

Cl 20 

2734 

.. do. 


.... 

175,032 

197,(591 

111,121 

6178 

5436 

5589 

15,174 

9899 

-do. 

’ 1,052 

.... 

.... 


4,966 






.... do. 

.... 

.... 




00 

10 

37 

68 

18 







176 

126 

175 

899 

565 

• •bushels 

49,746 

(55,439 

07,472 

.... 

33,837 

52,I10 



17,702 

.... 

29,321 









154 

205 

389 

3(51 

336 




. 



CHAPTER VII. 

TRADE OF THE PRINCIPAL SEAPORTS OF SWEDEN. 

Stockholm is built upon several islands and two peninsulas, betwixt the 
Maeler Lake and the Baltic Sea, which properly here forms the harbour in a bay. 
The largest ships can come alongside the quays, which are commodious, and 
lined with warehouses and other structures for the accommodation of trade. 

The entrance into the harbour from the Baltic is rendered intricate for ship¬ 
ping, by the rows of rocks and the numerous rocky islands of the Upland Shal¬ 
lows j between these are four passages, two of which are for large ships. 
Pilots are indispensable ; and ships sailing to Stockholm are compelled to take 
the first pilot on hoard six leagues and a half from Dalcron. Here again they 
receive a second pilot, who conducts £he ship to Stockholm, which is eleven 
leagues and a half distant from Dnlcron. The buildings, parks,«and environs of 
Stockholm have been greatly improved, and its streets exhibit great activity. 

Stockholm being the capital of the kingdom, and also the first staple town in 
Sweden, has the most extensive trade to foreign parts and with the interior. In 
the inland trade it has the most convenient intercourse by the numerous lakes 
which are connected by canals. Exclusive of these advantages, and being pos¬ 
sessed of nearly^ one-half of the trade of Sweden, its importance is increased by 
the circumstance that it is the central point of all the different commercial esta¬ 
blishments, such as the College of Trade, the Commercial College, Bank, &c. &c. 

Population in 1840, 83,885. It has long been stationary, and the deaths 
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exceed the births; the country annually supplies the town with about the dif¬ 
ference of decrease caused by the deaths. The proportion of legitimate births 
is less than to 1. Formerly there was scarcely an inn in this capital, now 
there are some tolerably good, and numerous eating-houses. 

Its manufactures are woollen cloths, stuffs, as camlets, shalloons, &c., ribbons 
stockings, and silk handkerchiefs; some silk and cotton goods; leather and 
sailcloth; tobacco manufactures, an(J sugar refineries: several iron-foundries, 
a cannon-foundry, some manufactures of china and earthenware, a glass-house, 
looking-glass manufactory: some few and valuable articles in steel are also made 
here, clocks and watches, mathematical and optical instruments, &c. &e. There 
isjtfsfca steam engine manufactory, conducted by s Scotchman from Glasgow. 

In the shipyards a number of ships are annually built of oak and fir for the 
foreign as well as coasting trade. 


Imports and Exports of Stockholm at different Periods.* 



B 

■ 




In tlie Year 1804. 






B 

Iron and 
Salt 

Pan Plates. 

Copper 
and Brass 
Wire. 

Pitch 

and 

Tar. 

Deals. 


sh.lbs. 

lbs. 

sh.lbs. lbs. 

barrels. 

dozens. 

id).lb«. lbs. 

sh.lb* 

lbs. 

barrels. 

dozens. 


44,091 

2 

37 10 

14,059 

11,403 

18,790 

14 

... 


3,424 

2,303 

Hull. 

30,1 r»7 

17 


1,001 

4.429 

25,311 

0 



21 

2,155 

Dubli.f. 

21,478 

17 


350 

2,459 

10,594 

10 

... 

. 

173 

1,750 

Sundry ports in England and 

24,173 

18 


30,527 

4.270 

15,955 

5 

... 


8.830 

3,253 

Portugal and Spain. 

31,009 

] 

107 10 

9,789 

17,848 

20,302 

10 

8 

1 

5,858 

11,398 


1,270 

13 


417 

902 

3,033 

1 



4,000 

24,512 

403 

France and Holland. 

13,104 

15 

2040 10 

15,378 

3,957 

20,801 

18 

1305 

0 

5,335 

The North Sea. 

5,810 

4,083 

5 

17 

14 8 

05 0 

11,415 

1,945 

1,073 

312 

750 

14 

0 

12 

479 

203 


MR 

7 

103 0 

105 

210 

25 

1 1 

12 

10 

57 

96 

Luhec and Dantzie. 

17,220 

15 

841 7 

1,080 

239 

22,455 

13 

1902 

14 

5.G41 

445 


9,982 

14 

597 11 

3,289 

175 

9,450 

18 

703 

2 

4,241 

7 


7,480 

15 

551 0 

3,757 

1,271 

13,224 

0 

307 

9 

23,855 

1,059 

Pomerania and Wismar. 

15,499 

12 

779 3 

2,973 

1,897 

10,570 

11 

731 

9 

18,443 

1,407 


227,391 

M 

5129 4 

10.30-1 

40,535 

193.904 

17 

5030 

17 

loo ano 

29,805 


Merchandize exported from Stockholm to all Parts, in 1803 and 1804 . 


A it T l c I. F. S. 


Small square and bolt iron. 

Cast and manufactured iron .... 

Ships’ anchors . 

Cannon.. 

Nail*. 

Steel. 

Alum... 

Vitriol. 

Cordage . 

Herrings. t... barrels 

Salt.*. 


In 1803. 

In 1804. 

ARTIC L E S. 

In 1803. 

^ lu 180-1. 

sb.lbs. lbs. 

ali.lb*. 

lb.. 



sb.lbs. lbs. 

sb.lbs. lbs. 

18,801 

3 1 

341 

fe 

Red colours. . 


2,803 

0 

2,509 

0 

108 

18 

10,222 

o 1 

Beer. 


.... 


321 

0 

741 

3 

601 

6 

Balks. 

. pieces 

2,174 

0 1 

924 

0 

1,002 

4 

813 

12 

Bricks.. ». 




82,000 

0 

2,335 

19 

6,754 

18 

Sundry goods.. 

-r.d. 

18,651 

0 

33,215 

0 

7 001 

2 



Skms. 


2,119 

0 

1,220 

0 

2,002 

18 

1,472 

4 

Wrought silver. 


4,498 

0 

0 C40 

0 

557 

10 

447 

J 2 

Linen. 


4,770 

0 

18,733 

0 

•J.m* 


480 

0 

Gunpowder. 

.. .cwt. 



500 

0 

0 1 

1,109 

0 

Lime. 

.. .lasts 

. . . , 


20 

0 

18 802 

0 1 

15,064 

0 

• Cobalt. 




000 

0 


* The number of ships sailed from Stockholm in 1803 was 584. 
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SWEDEN 


Statement of the principal Articles imported into Stockholm, during the Year 1840. 


ARTICLES. 


Where fiom. 


Alcohol . 


Almonds. 


Hanse Towns . 
France . 


Aniseed . 


Apothecaries’ articles . 


Rooks, lithographic works, prints, 


i, &c.. •] 


Bronze and plated wares . 


Buttons . 
Coals ... 
Cocoa ... 


Great Britain 

Russia. 

Denmark .... 
Hanse Towns. 

France. 

Spain. 

Portugal. 

Italy. 

East Indies... 


Russia. 

Hanse Towns . 
France . 


Great Britain .. 
Hanse Towns .. 
Netherlands.... 

France. 

Italy.. 

Great Britain ... 

Norway.. 

Russia. 

Denmark.. 

Prussia. 

Hanse Towns .. 
►V/‘fberlands.... 

France . 

Italy. 

N.A. U. States 

Great Britain .. 

Denmark. 

Hanse Towns.. . 


Great Britain . 
ilanae Towns . 


Quantity. 


82 

4,439 


lbs. 16,743 
15 
20 
13,051 
04,241 
40 ;> 
285 
24,307 
30 


Total 

Quantity. 


V aluc in 
Swedish r.d. 1 
Banco. 


Great Britain.. 
Hanse Towns 
Netherlands. • ■ 
Brazils. 


Cognac.. 

Colours, cochineal. 

Indigo . 


White lead 


Cotton wool . 


Dye wood , 


Denmark .... 

Hanse Towns. 
Netherlands . 

Spain and Portugal. 
East Indies... • 

, N.A. U. States 
Mia/.ils. 


Great Britain . 
Denmark .... 
Hanse Towns . 
France .. 


Great Britain ... 
iTanse Towns ... 
France.f. 

Grcat®Britain .. 
Hanse Towns .. 
Netherlands.... 
East Indies .... 


Great Britain . 
Hanse Towns . 
Netherlands... 
Portugal .... 


Great Britain .. 

Turkey . 

East Indies .... 
N. A. U. States . 
Brazils . 


Great Britain .. 
Hanse Towns •. 
Netherlands.... 
East Indies .... 
N.A 11. States. 
Brazils. 


—I- 

lbs. 

swift 

8,100 

19,774 

r.d. 

23 

12,865 

3 

450 

233 

r.d. 

1,458 

10 

3 

238 

203 

30,077 

60 

300 

112 

242 

r.d. 

210 

54 

27,609 

r.d. 

153 

7,905 

1 hurls. 
I lbs. 

33,550 

10,435 

409 

3,314 

lbs. 12,793 
23,848 
100 
980 

14 

17,070 

2,405,115 

kans 

% 

85 

1,418 

7,727 

lbs. 

1,837 

881 

185 

lbs. 

23,505 

8,020 

5,431 

140 

. lbs. 

187,383 

30,329 

17,241 

150 

. lbs. 

3,782 

41,700 

203,320 

522,921 

183,035 

. r.d. 

200 

3 

170 

340 

40,382 

70 


kans 

4,521 


lbs. 

119,818 

Vw. 

« 30,835 


Value in 
English Mo¬ 
ney. 


hrls. 33,550 


lbs. 

20,218 


lbs. 

2,519,080 


kans 

0,319 


lbs. 

2,903 


)b«. 

37,090 


lbs. 

214,103 


lbs. 

054,704 


15,070 


37,452 


0 . 42 ^ 


13,580 


32,703 


27,939 


8,058 

55,027 


8,424 

029,975 

18,038 

17,418 

111,228 

t 

40,685 

318,255 

1 41/115 


£ 

1,250 


VS5 


1,132 


2,730 


2,331 


071 

4,601 


52,498 

1,553 

1,451 

9,274 

3,390 

20,521 


3,409 


( continued) 
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Total Value in Value in 
Quantity. Swediah r.d. Engliab Mo- 
Banco. ney. 
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SWEDEN 


ARTICLES. 


Where from. Quantity. 


Total 

Quantity. 


Sugar, Muscovado . 


N. A. U. States 
Brazils. 


Sulphuric acid.. 


Denmark. 

Hanse Towns., 
Netherlands... 


Tallow, hard. 

Tapestry and borders. 


r| Denmark 
I Hanse To' 
^ I France... 


Great Britain . 


Thread, cotton. 

Tin, unwrought. 

Tobacco leaf, Maryland . 


Hanse Towns . 
Netherlands .. 
E. Indies. 

Great Britain . 
H anso Towns.. 

Great Britain. 
East Indies ... 


Hanse Towns.. 

Netherlands. 

N. A. U. States . 


Hanse Towns... 

U. States . 
Braziis..... 


i Hanse Towns. 

* N. A. IJ. States .. 

Norway. 

Denmark. 

Prussia. 

Hanse Towns .. .. 

Netherlands. 

France . 

Spain. 

Portugal. 

E. Indies. 

N. A. U. States .. 
„ Brazils . 


lbs. 

859,218 

258,845 

1,898,152 

lbs. 

lbs. 

2,134 

70,701 

21,112 

15,184 

lbs. 

_ . 


'r.d. 

143 

14,401 

1,155 

527 


lbs. 

10 * 

11,638 

60 

154 

C 

STw 

lbs. 

1,051 

3,091 

lbs. 

l.lbs. 

057 

778 

l.lbs. 

lbs. 

28.886 

3,268 

11,517 

lbs. ^ 

lbs. 

105,719 

552,087 

1,109 

lbs. 

81,937 

772,321 

854.258 



Value in 
English Mo¬ 
ney. 


3,010,215 502,703 41,892 


10,220 1,352 


,802 15,815 


i 


-1,435 12,915 1,070 

lbs. 28.880 

3,2 68 # 

li,sir ibs. 

-43 t (;7i 10,377 1,305 

Iba. 105,719 
552,087 

1,109 lbs. 

-- 059,515 109,920 9,100 

81,937 

772,321 

- 854,258 88,985 7*415 

number 200 
37,900 
200 
402,931 
2,700 
500 

2,450 * 

500 

250 

39,000 

2,150 number 


C Great Britain 
‘ { Hanse Towns. 


Wine in cuts., 


Great Britain .. 

Norway. 

[Russia .. 

I Denmark . 

Hanse Towns .. 
[Netherlands ... 

France. 

Spain. 

Portugal. 

Italy. 

N. At, l T . States 
Brazils. 


r.d. 920 
20,009 

kaua 12,381 
107 
255 
4(3 

20,8 71 *' 
4,190 
71,923 
9,047 
19,481 
i 1,191 

80 
155 


number 

488,811 14.007 


r Great Britain.. 

Denmark. 

Hanse Towns . 
Netherlands .. 

< Franco. 

Spain. 

Portugal. 

. 


Great Britain . 

Russia. 

Denmark. 

Prussia. 

Hanse Towns . 
Spain.. 


f Hanse Towns . 
) Netherlands. 

‘ East Indies ., 


Woven goods of tilk . 


r.d. 100,704 
96 
3.828 


kans | 

146,100 I € 219,155 1&,S 


kana r 

10,821 41,284 3,440 


206,086 206,086 17,174 


110,628 | 9,219 

( continued) 
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ARTICLES. 


Woven good* of half ailk... . I Netherlands . 


-ditto of cotton. 


Russia. 

Denmark.. 

Manse Towns. 

N. A. U. States .... 


• ditto of wool. 


Denmark .... 

Prussia. 

Hanse Towns . 
, Netherlands... 

jSpairi. 

Portugal. 


Great Britain. r.d. 


• ditto half wool 


J Great Britain 
Denmark 
’ Hanse Towns 


( Great Britain . 

* | Russia. 

■ ditto of flax... / Hanse Towns ■ 

] Spain. 


Yarn* cotton, white, No. 20, and above -j Hanse Towns. • ■ 

f Great Britain .. 

-red, dyed, Turkey.^ Hanse Towus... 

( Great Britain .. 
Hanse Towns... 

( Prussia. 

llunse Towns... 


■t 

Quantities. 

r.d. 

63,033 

1,025 

r.d. 

2,401 

70 

700 

265,158 

05 

r.d. 

18,884 ' 
32 

13 

231,531 

17 

20 

20 

r.d. 

4, • 08 

340 

92,008 

r.d. 

02 

318 

13,879 

27 

lbs. 

37,198 

122,535 

lbs. 

100 

7 n*> j 

lbs. 

402 

7,051 

lbs. 

110,010 

0,9S5 


Total 

Quantity. 



All other articles, which are too numerous to be included in this table, ami imported from the coun 
tries above named... 


£*504,792 

150,101 


Statement of the Total Value of the Imports. 


From Great Britain into Stockholm in 1840.. 
Norway „ „ 

Russia „ „ 

Denmark „ „ 

Prussia „ „ 

Hanse Towns „ „ 

Netherlands „ „ • 

France „ „ 

Spain „ „ 


j£34,589 From Portugal into Stockholm in 1840 .. 
44,297 Italy „ 

50.993 Turkey „ „ 

18,280 East Indies ,, „ 

3,470 N. A. U. States „ 

281,413 Brazils „ „ 

10,150 

25 700 Total in British sterling. 


Return of the Trade in British Vessels, at the Port of Stockholm, during the Year 

ending 31st December, 1840. 


ARRIVED. 


DEPARTED. 



To V . 

Number 

of 

Crew. 

290 

12 

258 

11 

240 

11 

80 

6 

290 

12 

118 

8 

246 

11 

258 

11 

240 

11 

290 

12 

258 

11 



VOL. II, 
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SWEDEN. 


Statement of Articles exported from Stockholm, and the Countries to •which they were 

shipped, during the Year 1840. 


ARTICLES. 

To 

Great 

Britain. 

Rut»- 

t$ia. 

Den¬ 

mark. 

Ger¬ 

many. 

Hanse 

Towns. 

Ne¬ 

ther¬ 

lands. 

France. 

South¬ 

ern 

Europe. 

United 

States 

Other 

Places. 

( 

Total 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

V alue 
in 

£ ster¬ 
ling. 

Alum.casks 

_ 

1,408 


71 

43 

212 



.... 

.... 

1,797 

2,995 

Ashes.led. 

.... 


3,191 

13 


409 


.... 

.... 

47 

3,720 

723 

Bones .sud. 

f.,2 44 

.... 


.... 


. „ . 




.... 

0,244 

2,002 

Brats.do. 



91 


7 



.... 



100 

1,472 

Cobalt.lbs. 

13,590 


.... 


2,309 

104 




.... 

10,353 

4,088 

Copper.sud. 

.... 


751 

1,458 

155 

292 



.... 

10 

2,822 

31,983 

Dye-moss_led. 

4,044 


.... 

.... 

.... 

1,128 

4,243 



.... 

9,415 

981 

Grain.barrels 

10 

4,500 

.... 

8 






298 

4,822 

3,215 

Iron, bar * ..sud. 

40,132 

2 

17,584 


29,400 

10,923 

27,79/ 

22,194 

30,624 

13,314 

258,018 

355,000 

— rurf.iufac- 













tured.do. 

8 

.... 

1,250 

1,312 

1,012 

1,757 

157 

1,1X1* 

452 

688 


12,832 

— sheets.do. 

.... 

.... 

1,320 

, 573 

842 



230 

.... 

15 

o.oiti; 

*^,,1*339 

— nails, plough- 













shares.do. 



208 

1,272 

471 

3!l 

.... 

.... 

C8 

46 

2,197 

6,103 

— cast.do. 

.... 


.... 

] 




387 

108 

11 

50 r 

m. a 

— old iron ... do. 

.... 

.... 

.... 

3,977 




.... 


.... 

3,977 


Paper .reams 

.... 


3 

1,049 

1 


.... 

*.... 


oso 

2,033 

H Si 

Pitch .barrels 

.... 


143 

023 

111 

318 

019 

1,404 


709 

4,090 

4,090 

Ked ochre.. .. do. 


1.754 

08 

248 

0(1 


. , . r 



0 

2,100 

002 

Silver, specie. 













rix-dollars.num. 

.... 



.... 

33,372 


.... 


.... 

.... 

33,372 

7/110 

Steel .sud. 

1,010 


338 

55 

400 

1 

201 

2,332 


107 

1 5,410 

11,290 

Stone.rt»B. 

01,100 

1,034 

97 

000 

60S 


HIGH 



251 

.... 

5,709 

Tar.barrels 

2,927 


530 

1,00/ 

08 


2,932 

0,230 

1,320 

0,310 

27,729 

10,175 

Deals to 1 inch 












... - 

(hick.dcB. 

16 

.... 

430 

"* 101 

795 

342 

10,105 

32 

171 

2,791 

15,152 

3,788 

— to 2 ditto_do. 

147 

.... 

051 

9/ 

017 

59 

2,175 

1,000 

5 

!PIem:iuu 

0,337 

2,040 

— to 3 ditto .. .do. 

1,419 

.... 

105 

5 

23 


8,789 

5,804 

30 

4,544 

20,785 

12,125 

Mast.*, balks, atid 













spars. .. number 

13 

.... 

100 

103 

.... 

2 

32U 

954 

.... 

387 


908 













■Ml 

All other arti- 













cles.. 

0,010 

1,303 

3,042 


13,283 

1,800 

1,023 

190 

1,005 

8,063 


■ 

Total val.... r.d. 

085,250 

78,138 

508,485 j 1,303,082 

1 

1 

309,230 

045,002 

580,042! 531,001 

357,651 



Total val.. £ stg. 

82,104 

6,511 

44.37J 

113,011 

58,373 

25,770 

53,750 

48,337 

44,258 

29,813 


504,872 

Increase, 1810. £ 



.... 



.... ! .... i .... 

.... 

14,021 


* The number of smelting furnaces in Sweden is stated to be, great and small, under 
350. The annual produce is variously estimated at from 85,000 to 95,000 tons of pig 
iron, which when converted to malleable iron is calculated to yield from 60,000 to 
66,000 tons. The working of the mines and smelting of the iron is in Sweden subjected 
to the most pernicious restrictions. The iron-masters' are compelled to make annual 
returns of the products of their mines and furnaces, and of the quantity which exceeds the 
privileged quantity licensed, the overplus is liable to be confiscated. 

The college or court of mines grant those, licences, and there is a minor court of mines 
with inspecting officers in each mining district. The iron sent to a port for transport or 
export must be carried to the publiq, weigh-bouse, where the agent of, the college enters all 
the iron which is weighed, and transmits a quarterly account of the same to the college. 
An iron-master cannot, therefore, send more iron to market than the quantity which he 
is licensed to produce. This is, to a smuil extent evaded, by selling iron to be consumed 
in the interior. Each furnace and forge pays a certain antftial tax fixed by the college of 
mines. No licence is granted to any one*’who has not a forest sufficient to supply the 
necessary charcoal. 

Copper and lead mines, fyc .—The average quantity of copper produced annually at 
from 800 to 900 tons; lead 40 to 50 tons ; silver about 3000lbs. Manganese 300 to 350 
tons; alum 1750 tons; cobalt 45,000 lbs. 
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Return of the Foreign Trade at the principal Ports within the Consulate of Stockholm 

in 1840. 


ARRIVED. 


FLAG. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number 

of 

Crew. 

Where from. 

Invoice Value 
of Cargo 
in £ sterling. 


11 


mm 


4 







Norwegian. 

27 

4,178 

HnlH 

Norwayand Knglund 

\ n'llr, 

Russian. 

0 

2,054 

■B 

Russia and Portugal 








Prussian. 

4 

286 

19 

Prussia and England 





29 








Belgian..!.'. 

2 

2 i r, 

12 

Belgium. 














N orih American.... 

ti 

2,454 

75 

Ditto.V. 

3,439 

Total. 

3 33 

47,418 

3013 


744,893 

" Swedish. 

35 


■Ban 



Norwegian. 

SO 






2 




653 

Danish. 

] 




Uremish .. 

2 

4.86 

mm&sVm 



Total.. 


32,376 

1397 


653 






573 

Swedish anti Nor- 






wegian. 

■. 1 

4,451 

324 


78,645 

Russian. 

H 

50 

13 



Total. 

50 

4,754 

347 


79,218 

' Swedish. 

63 

12,154 

583 1 

From the Mediter- 

19,596 

Norwegian. 

7 

1,302 

65 > 

rant‘an, Russia 

984 

Finnish. 

10 

124 

76 j 

and Finland. 

2,406 

Total. 

80 

13 070 

724 


22,986 

' Swedish. 

47 

3,840 

325 

Sundry places... > 


Norwegian. 


358 

41 

Norway.5 


Total. 


4,198 

366 


18,750 

British. 


276 

12 








29,370 






O.^IO 






185 






300 

Oldenburgian. 

i 

56 

4 



Total. 

421 

31,488 

2570 


36,665 

British. 

1 

294 

10 



Swedish. 

277 

23,892 

1832 


16,790 

Norwegian. 

5 

410 

38 


830 

Finnish. 

8 

620 

« 32 


16 

O there. 

10 

I 640 

46 


25 

Total. 

301 

25,856 

• 1918 


17,661 

» above 7 ports. 

1378 

160,060 

10,365 


920,826 


NAME OF PORTS. 


Stockholm. 


Gefle. 


Wehtervik . 


Cal mar. 


Gottiand . 


Sundsvall. 


Nork oping.. j 


Total of the a 


During tlie ■year 1841 here arrived at Stockholm 405 vessels, of 51,408 tons, 3512 
men; valv^ of cargoes, „£'811,915 ; and thrab departed 491, of 61,009 tons, with 4258 
wen ; value of cargoes, £558,219. Of these arrivals 11 were British; viz., 4 vessels had 
coal and coal tar, 1 vessel coals, 2 vessels coals and cotton yarn, 1 vessel clay and stone, and 
3 vessels in ballast. Of those departed 5 vessels had iron and bones, 2 vessels iron, bones 
and cobalt, 2 vessels iron, tar, pitch, and deals, I vessel tar, &e., 1 vessel in ballast. 
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SWEDEN. 


DEPARTED. 


Nuin- 

Tons. 


her. 


11 

3,048 

120 

304 

38,178 

3,134 

28 

4,302 

226 

2 

50 

26 

4 

224 

18 

4 

286 

19 

G 

402 

29 

4 

380 

19 

2 

246 

12 

15 

1,770 

1 15 

3 

496 

38 

(J 

2,154 

75 

419 

51,836 

3,831 

35 

7,360 

310 

80 

24,378 

1,050 

2 

J8 

5 

1 

131 

« 

2 

480 

20 

120 

32,376 

1,397 

1 

230 

10 

21 

1,738 

112 

25 

1,988 

152 

09 

15,454 

752 

7 

1,392 

05 

19 

424 

74 

95 

17,270 

891 

59 

5,194 

425 

8 

358 

41 

07 

5,352 

466 

401 

30,386 

2,525 

23 

942 

121 

0 

510 

37 

5 

536 

30 

1 

56 

1 

43G 

32,436 

2,713 

1 

294 

10 

275 

23,460 

1,854 

7 

938 

49 

7 

560 

40 

10 

040 

40 

300 

25,904 

1.998 

1192 

107,302 

11,478 


WHERE BOUND. 


Rwgland. 

Sundry places. 

Ditto. 

Denmark. 

Prussia. g 

Hanover.. 

Netherlands. 

Belgium. 

France.. 

Italy.. 

America .... 

1 < 

I Chiefly for England, France, and 
[ the Mediterranean. 

J t 


| Great Britain, America, France. J 
^ ami the Mediterranean.^ 


i.1 

To the Baltic, England, and Per-J 

tugal.j 

j l 


*e dtp. 


1 n> nice 
Value of 
Cargo, 

£* sterling. 


40,708 
303,700 
37,741 
20 
3,r»70 
2,223 
.0,128 
2,7 <14 

1,239 

i«,92G 

2,370 

28,115 

501,872 


20,000 


29,000 


ballast 

11,304 


11,304 


81,810 

3.503 

010 

80.331 


10,017 

10,017 


31,250 

110 

340 

245 

45 


31,000 


17,200 

200 

140 

410, 


REMARKS. 


Of the trade in British vessels, and the 
imports and exports of Stockholm.—See 
separate statements. 


3 arrived in ballast, 1 with clay. 
•1 » *» 


Imports salt and hemp. 

Exports timber, deals, iron and tar. 


Brig Ruby with coals. 


Imports salt, hemp, tallow, victuals, rye 
and tobacco. 

Exports iron and deals. 


Imports salt, hemp, and fish. 
Exports iron, deals, ami tar. 


Brig, Ralph ^Vylan, stranded and re¬ 
mains repairing. 


The importation, chiefly in manufactured floods, from Great Britain has increased by 
5738/. during the year 1840, as compared Kith the preceding year, but it is believed that 
a much greater quantity has boon smuggled into Sweden. ■ 

The exportation to Great Britain has decreased by 16,952/. in the year 1840, as 
compared with the preceding year. This decrease has been attributed to the low prices of 
iron in the United Kingdom. ^ ^ 

The commerce of Sweden with foreign nations continues to be earned oy, chiefly in 
Norwegian vessels. In the ports to the northward of Stockholm, not one vessel of any 
other nation has been employed in carrying timber to foreign countries, although there has 
been a very considerable increase in the exportation. 

The speculation which excites most interest at Stockholm at present, is that of sending 
out furniture aid even ready-made houses to the British colonies in Australia, in the 
anticipation that the British government will extensively encourage emigration. Cargoes 
of that description for several large vessels are now in preparation, 'Sweden having great 
advantages in preparing these articles of good materials and at a comparatively moderate 
expense. These wooden houses can be delivered at Australia at from 30/. to 90/. sterling 
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each, by which the merchant will gain from 50 to 75 per cent. Those of 90Z. (one of 
which I have seen) contain one sitting-room, 21 feet by 10 ; three bedrooms, a kitchen, 
pantry, and hall, all on one floor (of wood) having glass windows in the English style. 
The are,a occupied by this house will be about 70 square yards; it is verj comfortably and 
substantially fitted with deal floors and every convenience for fire and cooking included. 
A ship can carry out about 60 of these houses, so that her cargo, exclusive of other furni¬ 
ture, would be iu value about 35001. sterling. 

The returns of the manufactures of this country cannot be depended on, as it is well 
known that the greater part (in value) given in as Swedish manufactures, is in reality 
smuggled. The groat cotton manufactory of Stockholm actually imports from Englaud 
the greater part of the fine cotton tw'ist sold there. 

The quantity of iron exported to foreign countries from Stockholm, during 1841, is 
about 304,701 skeppunds — 40,289 tons ; value at 11. 10s. per skeppuud 456,2561. 10*. 
To the north of Stockholm-, 80,000 skeppunds = 10,915 tons, value 120,0001., making the 
wl«.L'quantity 51,204 tons, and value 576,2561. 10*. r 

The quantity of wood exported is nearly the same as last year. 

The royal navy is nearly in the same state as last year, the projects for reducing and 
increasing, having been severally rejected by the Diet. 

For the merchant navy a number of ships and brigs have been built at the ports in the 
Gulf of Bothnia, 4 at Stockholm, and 3 at Caliuar; but they are generally sold soon after 
launching, and therefore the tonnage has only increased 15,000 tons, nearly half the 
amount of tonnage launched, while 10 vessels are at present on the stocks, making 3000 
tons more. Two post-office steamers have been built, oiv*. of which is of iron, but they are 
small vessels, with only 60 horsepower.— Stockholm, 3 1 st Dec. 1841. 


Statement of the Quantities of Iron and other Metals exported from Stockholm, during 

the Years 1839 and 1840. 



Iron. 

Copper 

and 

Brass. 


1839 

1840 

1840 


tons. 



Stock on tin? 1st of January. 

20,231 



Brought from the interior. 

43,HI*) 



Total . 

01,050 

c.ii 

712 

Exported to Prussia. 

3,024 

0,833 

194 

England.8. 

8,091 

0,408 


lathee and Bremen. 

4,000 

4,313 

22 

United States. 

7,529 

4,107 


Franco. 

3,542 

3,783 

20 

Portugal . 

4,310 

3,833 


Denmark. 

2,048 

2,885 

113 

Mecklenburg . 

' 1,750 

« 2,032 


Holland . 

£,105 

1,051 

1,730 

39 

Hast Indies and New Holland. 

450 


South America . 

384 • 

003 


The Mediterranean except 
France . 

105 

410 


llauover... 

435 

339 


Russia . 


208 


Belgium. 


58 

2 

• Norway . 


11 


Total . 

40,157 

38,009 

390 

For consumption in Sweden and Finland.. 

5,170 

5,295 

241 

Total . 

45,033 

43,304 

till 

Stock on the 31st of December. 

18,417 

19,270 

*} . 
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SWEDEN, 


Comparative Table showing the Duties levied upon a Swedish and Foreign Vessel, unfa¬ 
voured, of 200 Tons, at Stockholm. 


DESCRIPTION. 


SWEDISH VESSEL. 


j Arriving. 

Departing. 

Arriving. 

Departing. 

r. 

sc. 

r. 

sc. 

r. 

sc. 

r- 

sc. 

22 

44 

22 

44 

68 

3G 

G8 

3G 

31 


31 

9 

fil 

42 

61 

42 

20 

9 40 

20 

40 

41 

32 

41 

32 

33 

IB 

33 

IB 





1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

I 

0 

lfi 

0 

JG 

0 

19 

0 

19 

0 

... 

1 


18 



4 

10 

2 

ft 


. 

2 

ft 



0 

24 

... 

, 

0 

24 





2 

lfi •' 


• 

2 

16 

0 

32 

0 

32 * 

0 

32 - 

o 

32 

0 

12 

0 

12 

ft 

12 

0 

12 

0 

41 

0 

44 

ft 

44 

0 

44 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

ft 

1 

0 

1 

IB 

1 

*JB 

1 

16 

1 

16 

0 

32 

0 

32 

0 

32 

0 

32 



2 

12 



3 

12 

7 

0 

7 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0* 

12 

2G 



17 

24 « 





7 

56 



• 


.. . 


11 

4G 







2 

3fi 





10 

ft 

10 

0 

25 

ft 

2ft 

0 

1G 

52 

10 

32 

33 

lfi 

33 

IB 

178 39 j 

194 

09 

281 

22 

274 

12 


FOREIGN, UNFAVOURED. 
VESSEL. 


Tonnage duty (last-pengar). 

Pilotage. 

Lighthouse. 

Convoy. 

Cuddy . 

Wharfage and poor duty-... 
Custom-house passport. 


For'ibo expenses of unlading . 
Duty of the iron magazine.... 


Comptroller... 

Bill of wooding. 

Other duty for the poor. 

Certificate of the office of custom-house. 

To the governor of Dalaro. 

For the duplicate of the paper at the office of Tolag 
Passport of the grand governor of Stockholm.... 

Bill of expenses of expedition. 

Duty of measurement, certificate, and stamp 

Franchise letter aud stamp. 

Turkish and Latin passport. 

Duplicate of Latin passport. 

Other minor expenses.. 

Provision of Broker. 


Total. 


Table of Port Dues at Stockholm. 


I) ESC III PTION. 


DUTIES FAYA RLE TO THE 
CUOWN. 

Every vessel in ballast or laden, pays on 
arriving and departing. 

Tonnage Duties. 

For Swedish and privileged vessels, 4i 
skillings banco per last.— Vide. Table 

No. VI. 

Vessels not privileged pay treble of the 
duty above m^minued, viz. per last. 

Vessels ent ring voluntarily, or on ac 
count of stress of weather, and which d- 
not la te or unlade, are exempt from this 
duty which is paid to the crown, but 
they pay pilotage and light duty, as 
well as other duties due to the town or 
otheT authorities. 

Certificate of Draught of Water of the 
Vessel. 

For each document. 

Duty of Expedition. 

Foreign decked vessels pay for this duty 
from 1 rd. lli tk. (2 fr. BO c.) to 
and including 7 r.d. 21 sk. (15 fr.) 
pi*r last; viz.. 

Vessels under 4 unto and including 5 lasts | 




do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


10 do. 
15 do. 
30 do. 
50 do. 
100 do. 
150 do. 
200 do. 


0 51,3 ■ 
0 IB 


0 22 
0 66 


This duty augments by one-ha’f of the, 
sum being added to the whole, for Stock-; 
holm aud Gothenburg. 1 


1 1G 

2 0 

3 0 

4 0 
4 32 
ft It* 
G 0 
G 32 
7 24 


2 GO 
4 0 
G 0 
8 0 
9 32 
10 GG 
12 0 
13 32 
1ft 0 


,, . , r.d.sk. 

Vessels in ballast, and vessels whose, 
cargo does not exceed 4 lasts, or even 
vessels in harbour, which neither load 
nor unload, pay but one-third of the, 
duty, 

DUTIES PAYABLE TO THE TOWN. 
Anchorage Duty. 

Swedish and (privileged vessels pay per 
las', on arriving and on departing... 
Non-privileged vessels pay, per last, on 

entering.I o 16 

And on departing.J o 8 

. Tonnage Duty, 

Called also wharfage duty, port duty, and 
signal duty, is paid by the privi-, 
loged.ligliter or praam-built vessels, 

per last, on departing.....*. 0 41,2 

By the privileged vessels, with side- 

planks, per last, on departing. 

By every non-privileged vessel, per last, 

on departing. 

Cudi 

Privileged vessels jJhy on 

last...0A 

Non-privileged ditto, per last.| o * 

Duty for Discharging of Ballast by meansj 
of a Lighter. 

This duty Is paid according to where the. 
vessel is situated in tbe river. At a| 
point called Pierre Rouge, outside 
of the suburb of Klippa, it is divided 
into three stations, all vessels pay at[ 

the 1 st station, per last.. 0 22,12 

Ditto, at the 2d... 0 27 

Ditto, at the 3d .. 0 33,34 


0 Gfi 
0 33 


0 92 
1 12 
1 39 


( continued) 
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DESCRIPTION. 


But when the ballast is discharged at the 
ballast-quay, and without a shallop, 

a vessel pays from. 

To. 

Duty to the Commander of the Fort Ny 
Elfhorg. 

Every vessel pays on entering and on 

departing, per last. 

Port-Guai d Duty. 

Swedish vessels pay, per last, on enter¬ 
ing. 

All foreign, ditto, ditto. 1 

Port Regulations. , 

F.verv vessel pays this duty. 

Certificate of 'Veiglit for Iron, Clipper, 
&c. 

This duty is imposed per skeppund, which 
weight, for metals, is equivalent to 
135 kil. 5 beet., and for merchandise, 
to 191 kil. 4G5 gram., it is paid for 
up to and including 300 skep., or 

40,050 kil. 

Aid for every weight of 100 skey., or 

19,140 kil., and above. 

All mVrchandize, such as alum, which 
pays the custom-duty, by the weight, 
pay a duty fur every species of 

merchandize, of. 

Gauge Duty. 

Swedish and privileged vessels, per last 

Non-privileged ditto. 

All vessels pay for the lmatof the gauger 
And the registering of the gaugiug at 

the custom-house. 

The ct .lift cate of gauging is paid by the 

privileged vessels. 

And by non-privileged ditto. 

Stamped Paper fur Gauging Certificate. 
This paper is paid for by Swedish and 

privileged vessels. 

And by non-privileged ditto. 

Foreign vessel* must be gauged every 
year, but Swedish and Norwegian vessels 
once every 10 years. 

Muster Duty. 

At the sailor's office, privileged vessels 

pay per last. 

And non-privileged, ditto. 

To the poor, by the captain. 

Ditto by every master, steersman, gun¬ 
ner, and carpenter. 

Ditto by every sailor and novice. 

Ditto by every cook and cabin-boy. 

To the secretary of the magistrate for 
the master of the crew. 

By privileged vessels.. 

N. B. If the crew, including the cap- 
tain exceed Ilmen, upon the whole is 

added, for the muster duty. 

And if it exceeds 17 men, the duty is be¬ 
sides the above. 

Stamped Paper for Muster of Crew. 

Privileged vessels pay it.. 

Non-privileged ditto .. 

Stamped Paper for Certificate of Custom¬ 
house. 

Specification of curfi. 

Privileged vemels pay it... 

Non-privileged vessels.. 

Seal to the said Certificate. 

Is paid to the town besides the above- 

mentioned duties from... 1 

To. 

Certificate of Measure. 

This document is necessary for the 



DESCRIPTION. 


merchandise which is ^measured, 
as grain, salt, &c., and is paid se-l 

parately by every exporter.I 

Broker’s Tax. 

Tonnage upon vessels. 

From 1 last unto, aryl in- f Swedish ves. 
eluding 30 lasts. ( Foreign do. 

Ditto 81 ditto, 50 ditto | 

Ditto 51 ditto, 70 ditto||^i.|. do. 

Ditto ?1 ditto, >00 ditto 

Ditto 101 ditto,, 150 ditto {S— &■ 


Ditto 101 ditto,, .«> ditto 
Ditto 151 ditto, 200 ditto d °; <• “ 

Ditto 20, ditto, *50 ditto{“u‘ f. 

Ditto 251 ditto, 300 ditto {“ d “; 

Ditto 301 ditto. & above 33 1G 

At the office of Klippa, a place at the 
entrance of the river, where the verifica¬ 
tion of the papers of vessels and theii 
cargo is made. 

ToniiSVjt, upon Vessels. 

From 1 last, unto and in- f Swedish ves. l o 

eluding 20 lasts.\ Foreign do. 2 0 

Ditto 2, ditto, 30 ditto{“J & ><* 
Ditto 3. ditto, 50 ditto {^“ h do: J?I1 


Ditto 21 ditto, 30 ditto 

Ditto 3i ditto, oo ditto 

Ditto si ditto, 70 ditto {“ jj°; 

Ditto 71 ditto, 100 ditto do. 

.. „ r Swedish do. 

Ditto 101 ditto, & above \ Xi'oreign do. 
Thin last tax, although imposed by tin 
. brokers, is not for them, but they trans¬ 
mit it to the custom-officers of the go¬ 
vernment at Klippa. 

To procure freights and to prepare 



0 2 

0 8 

exact fiom the proprietors of tin 

0 3 

0 12 

vessel, per last. 

1 0 

2 0 

Custom-house Guard, placed on board 
the Vessels. 

0 24 

1 0 

For every hour exceeding the time fixee 

• 0 12 

0 50 

for the lading and unlading of tb. 

0 8 

0 33 

vessel. 

Custom-guard, for merchandize in maga¬ 
zine, per day. 

l 12 

2 50 

Packing of Freight. 

For this | per cent of the amount of 
the freight, is paid. 

1 0 

2 0 

.\igmentation of the Custom Duties 
which have reference to merchan- 

2 0 

4 0 

dize imported by non-privileged 
vessels. 

0 10 

0 66 

These merchandize pay 40 per cent more 

0 32 

1 32 

than is marked down in the tariff 
of the custom-houses. These vessels 
pay also 40 per cent more than pri¬ 
vileged vessels, for convoy duty, and 

0 1G 

0 66 

’ for the duties due to the town. 

0 32 

1 32 

Augmentation of custom-duties upon 
merchandize exported in non-pnvi- 
leged vessels; which merchandize 

0 24 

1 0 

pay 50 percent more than is mnfked 

2 32 

5 32 

down in the tariff of the custom¬ 
houses. 
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SWEDEN. 


Gothenburg is situated in the Cattegate, nearly opposite to Skaw, at the 
mouth of the Gotha, and in 57 deg. 42 min. N. latitude. Population formerly 
said to have exoeeded 95,000. It decreased to less than 25,000. Since 1?30, the 
population has so far increased as to be now estimated at nearly 30,000. It is 
the second trading«town in Sweden. 

In winter, vessels must take pilots on board. 

Large vessels cannot come up to the/:ity of Gothenburg, but are obliged to 
remain at a Small distance from thence in the roads, whence the goods are con¬ 
veyed to the warehouses, by means of canals. In^this town are manufactories 
of .cloth, and other woollen articles, particularly of the coarser kind. Three or 
four cotton mills, linen and canvass fabrics, &c. , , '- 

There is an Exchange, East India house, docks for ship building, &c. 

As far back as 1798, there arrived 652 foreign and 688 Swedish ships, &c. 

The following goods were exported from Gothenburg to foreign places in 
the year 1804. 

77,303 shippounds, iron. 

7,401 „ firm forged, work. 

2,813 ,, steel. 

28,114 dozen boards or deals. 

79,512 barrels salt herrings. 

28,589 lispounds mountain moss. 

1,266 ban-els smoked herrings. 

There were imported into Gothenburg, in the year 1804, 55,50.1| tons, or 
barrels of salt, being 29,000 less than in 1803. 148,191 tons, or barrels of 

grain, or 54,200 less than in 1803. 

Of East India articles in that year there were exported only to the value of 
4964 rix-dollars : of fish oil scarcely any. To inland parts there were exported 
26,304 barrels of herrings. 


556 barrels of cod. 

12,378 ells Swedish linen. 

10,662 „ sail duck. 

2,679 barrels tar. 

730 „ pitch. 

Window glass for 13,263 rix-dollars. 


Exportation of the principal Articles from Gothenburg in the following Years. 


DENOMINATIONS OF 
GOODS. 

Measure, 
Weight, or 
Value. 

, 1783 

17#j 

ti 

1792 

1798 

1801 

.. 

1804 

Alum. 

shlbs. 

•34 (i 

330 

44* 

410 1 

053 


Deals. 

dozens 

2,041 

1,113 

854 

193 

403 

28,114 

Goods, East India. 

rthlrs. 

.... 

410,508 

350,928 

490,012 

.... 

4,904 

Hemp. 

shlbs. 

075 

181 

010 

5,194 

10,020 


Herrings. 

barrels 

92,505 

110,041 

109,383 

180,128 

101,401 

79,512 

-smoked. 


2,758 

4,000 

5,237 

. Ml 2 

. 4,031 

1,200 

Oil. 


11,991 

10,107 

32,505 

\ 34,318 

* 19,703 


Iron. 

shlbs. 


102,495 

113,154 

743,380 

72,82* 

77,303 

-wrought. 

.... 


8,211 

10,008 

3,955 

7,431 

7,401 

Mountain moss. 

shlh*. 

1 

1,113 

854 

193 

403 

28,589 

Pitch. 

barrels 

759 

208 

634 

415 

5,19G 

730 

Sailcloth, Russian ■ . 

ells 

29,795 


30,630 


04,414 

106.G22 

Swedish, ditto.. 


1,805 

.... 

.... 

.... 

20,862 


Steel . 

shlbs. 

989 

1,706 

532 

855 

850 

2,813 

T«r.*. 

barrels 

2,783 

1,400 

2,744 

.... 

.... 

2,678 
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Statement of the Total Amount of Tonnage, Pilotage, and other Charges, of a Public 
Nature, to winch a National and a Foreign Vessel of 300 Tons burden is subject 
upon entering and clearing from the Port of Gothenburg. . 


C H A R G E S. 

Swedish or English, and 
other privilged Vessels. 

Foreigu Vessels not j 

• privileged. 

Swedish 

Money. 

British 

Money. 

Swedish 

Money. 

| i 

j liritish 

I Mney. t 


banco. 

£ s. d* 

banco. 

• JS it. (/. i 

Iii wards. 

180 

12 17 1 

;ir>« 

25 0 0 

Outwards.... 

1 fin 

u k o 

310 

j 24 5 7 


' :mo 

•21 f» T 

GOO 

. 10 5 7 


Quantiti-.s and Value of Iron and Deals (the principal Articles of Merchandize) exported 
from the Port of Gothenburg, in each of the Three Years ending with 1831. 


•COUNTRIES. 



IKON. 


; 


DEALS. 



18 

„ .. 

Quati-^ 
titles. ; 

20. 

nan. ! 

1 

'31. j 1820. 

1830. 

1831. 

Value. 


Quan¬ 

tities. 

! 

V„1„„ ’«#"»>>• 
ft*' 01- j lilies. 

Value. 

Quan 

titles. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tities. 

Value. 


tons. 1 

£ 

tons.; J' j 

tons. 

£ j do/. 

SI 

dnz. 

£ 

doz. 

£ 

Croat Britain. 

3.195 1 

3G.69S 

4,00“' 42,07-1' 

1.511 

4 7..300' 38.000 

30.280 

35,300 

28,100 

40,000 

30,015 

France. 

GK) 

o,in.> 

572! li.OOGi 

JG0 

1,080 4,500 

2,500 

7,050 

4,080 

3,880 

2,610 












Brazils. 

230 ‘ 

2, Ilf. 

178i l.stl'.i 

:ior 

3,221 2,750 

1,000 

L2S0 

744 

2,(140 

1,212 


it; 

168 

.... | .... 


- • 3,750 

2,100 

.... 


1)00 

010 





11 


1,8 |0 

0,344 




Portugal. 

123; 

1,202 

12C, : 1,323, 

127 

1 ,:ch;_ 


320 

224 

Italy . 

J.V 

137 

.... 1 .. .. 


.... 1 .... 




1,020 

1,101 

United States. .... 

10,013' 

114,002 

0,825! 103,103: 

15,400 

101,700 






Holland. 

iisir 

10,200 

807 i 0,4 lOj 

120 

1,200 






Denmark.. 

•122 

4,131 

308, 3,231, 

431 

4,5201 






Canada . 

331 

3.170. 

.... [ .. .. I 

100 

1,005; 






Hamburg . 

181 i 

1 001 

213| 2,552! 

1.35 

1,4 is; 






Bremen . 

110 

1,208 

13 li 1.4071 

20 

210; 









17; 170 


1 






Hanot er . 

l.V 

473 


142 

1,101 ! 






Norway . 

G3 

GG2 

33 344 

G3 

«*> 






Prussia . 



.... ! - | 

22 

*"i 






Total . 

1 7,507 ! 

181,158 

IO.I.33; 172,547! 

21,030 

227,210. 50,371 

-11. («i» 

52,531 

38,400 

52,800 

45,075 


» 


Quantities and Value of the principal Articles of Merchandize imported into Gothenburg, 
in each of the Three Vcars ending with 1831. 





• 

182!) 

*. 1830 

1H3J 

D ESCR1 PTI ON. 


Quantities. 

Value. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Sugar. 


., *wt. 

38.085 

£ 

07,750 

44,700 

£ 

73,000 

51,000 

£ 

70,000 

Coffee. 

V. 

... do. 

0,000 

.16,5(1(1 

4,;ioo 

10.750 

0,000 

10,500 

Tobarco. 

... .lbs. 

835,000 

J 2,600 

2,008, noo 

20,600 

1,502,000 

23,500 

Cotton. 


... do. 

240,000 

8,000 

220.088 

7,000 

578,755 

20,000 

Hie.. 


. ..cnt 

3,415 

2,800 

748 

600 

185 

150 

Indigo. 


....lbs. 

48.850 

12,200 

40,007 

11,700 

30,984 

7,750 

Train-oil.... 


.gallon* 

20,714 

3,800 

20,730 

3,800 

1 36,1117 

3,300 

Hides. 

R um. 


11,817 

23,730 

0,000 

2,100 

10,811 

2,455 

5,100 

250 

0,740 

700 

Dye woods . 


.. .tons 

2KJ 

1.700 

367 

2,200 

< 278 

1,070 

Salt. 


bushels 

165 000 

15,000 

100,000 

»tf$W,70() 

■ 3,750 

105 000 

15,000 

Cotton yarn 


25 lbs. 


150,000 

100,000 

2,250 

- ditto... 


„ do. 



35,000 

21,0(K) 

400,000 

20,000 


Total value. 


.... 

148,750 

.... 

1 ii5,g50 


180.820 


5 x 


VOL. II 
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SWEDEN 


Navigation of Gothenburg, 1842. 


« 

DESCRIPTION. 

ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. 

Vessels. 

€■ 

Tonnage. 

Number 

of 

Crew. 

Invoice 
Value of 
Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Number 

of 

Crew. 

( 

Invoice 
Value of 
Cargoes. 





£ 




£ 


ft 7 

15,202 

107 1 

102,351 

57 

15,202 

1071 

45,545 


200 

40,00(1 

*2; 00 

200.000 

210 

35,500 

1810 

85,000 


0 

*2.800 

80 

1*2,000 

0 

n hi ■ 

80 

20,000 


442 


2100 

* 7(1,(100 

378 

32,500 

2420 

120,000 


28 

1,000 

110 

15.000 

28 

1,000 

no 

15,000 


0 

350 

30 

ballast 

0 

350 

30 

7,0(10 


7 

850 


2,0 -0 

7 

850 

40 

3.000 


7 

000 

40 

000 

,7 

000 

40 

3,000 


ft 

370 


ballast 

*3 

370 

20 

1,300 


1 

100 

7 

•150 

1 

100 

7 

45(1 

Swedish coasters. 

23 

unknown 

unknown 

unknown 

unknown 

if.iknown 

unknown 

unknown 

Total. 


11 5,2.12 

0231 

404,801 

708 

* iiii.iaa 

500 J* 

300,205 

In the British vessels am 









included steamers. 


0,700 

8-10 

00,000 

28 

.0,700 

840 

20 000 

( There were for England- 


. 

03 

11,000 

750 

25,000 

Of Swedish ' 

Antwerp. Holland, Frame, and 







Mediterranean ...... 

. 

1*20 

20.000 

800 

40,000 

( .. 

„ America, Brn7.il, and Batavia. j 

23 

4,500 

2(M| 

20,000 ' 

C There were for England .... 



70 

1*2.000 

850 

43,000 

Of Norwegian j „ 

Norway. 



180 

3, >00 

370 

23,000 


France, Jtoieium, llollaw.l, and' 




* 

t ' 

Mediterrain 

an.. 


1*2*2 

17,000 

vino 

50,000 


Of this *20 British vessels arrive.!, there were from Great Britain 0 with ro.d.x, 1 with cotton twist, 2 with m-. 
chinery, mil h in ballast. From Hamburg 3 in bill »sr, C.ipen’ii^en *2 ditto, Flensburg I. 

Of the 29 British vena* Is departed, there were for Great Britain 8 with iron, 1 with bones, 1 h with timber, and 
1 with linseed. For Lihau l with coals. 

4 

Navigation oi’ Gothenburg' Outsorts, 1812. 


A R n I V K D. | I) K I* A K T K D. 


DESCU I m ON. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Number 

of 

Crew. 

111 voice 
Value of 
Cargo. 

Vi-Wii’D. 

Tonnage. 

Number 

Of 

Ciew. 

111 voice 
Value of 

Curgo. 

V DDK WALLA AND 
LYSKKlill. 

in 

4'( 

■f 

1,021 
3,031 
1*25 


£ s. 


1.021 

3,510 

125 

■ 

£ 

5,1(55 

0,132 

Swedish and Norwegian•• 

‘243 

7 

1050 0 

45 

2 



2J0 

1 ) 

unknown 

«i 1 

*270 


unknown 



Total. 

t>*2 

3,050 

3 ICS 

1050 0 

58 

5,530 

3!<1 

15,732 


STROM ST AD. 

















0(55 

049 


0 

38*2 

28, 

702 8 


382 

28 



Total. 

45 

•2,m i • 

310 

1**47 3 

48 

3,031** 

371 




YSTA1). 

*10 

x l' ' 





m 





‘unknown 


119 

.-unknown 







302 

11,570 

1005 

J 

35a I 






380 

10,080 

2055 


373 


2020 





CARLSCRONA. 


117 

2,1*2 

11 

302 

^ unknown 

4 

117 

3,034 



Swedish and Norwegian.. 

07 

08 

278 

j- unknown 

Total....f.-.... 

08 

- xte-L 1 

2.530 

313 

I 6B 

3.151 

28!) 



Return for 184*2, of British JraM* arrived from Great Britain, there were In ballast 2, from Hamburg in ballast 5, 
from Alloua in bdlasil, fr. m Wibiirg in ballast I, from Riga in ballast 1. Total 10. Of the 27 British vessels there 
ariived from Great Britain in ballast *20, with wine and hops I, < 

Of British vessels departed for Great Biitain there were with oats 8, wood 2. Total'll). 24 of these vessels de¬ 
parted for Great Britain with lobsters, 3 with oats. Total 2T. 

* The 10 British vei-aels arrived from Great Britain with coals, and departed in ballast for the Baltic. 

+ The l vessel unived with coals from Great Britain, and departed in ballast for St. Petersburg. 
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CHAPTER VI11. 

NORWAY. 

NATURAL RESOURCES OK NORWAY. 

Norway lias ncajly the same natural advantages as Sweden ; the forests per¬ 
haps yield, from the country being much more mountainous, more durable tim¬ 
ber; the soil is richer, but less of it, in proportion to the surface, is arable; 
the climate, from being, washed by the Atlantic, is much milder, and the har¬ 
bours are but little obstructed with ice. 

The breeding of horses, sheep, goats, and reindeer, and cultivating small 
spots, yielding tolerable crops, are, with the timber-trees, minerals, fisheries, sea¬ 
ports, and a favourable position for commerce,-the natural resources and advan¬ 
tages which Norway affords to its inhabitants. 

Norway is remarkably picturesque and romantic in scenery; perhaps no 
country is more diversified with rocks, dark green forests, torrents, waterfalls, 
lakes, fiords, or lochs, cliffs, bays, and islands ; nor anywhere are wild fowl and 
good fishing more abundant. Bears, wolves, foxes, wild eats, beavers, and otters, 
are also met with in the forests. 

The seaports, or at least harbours, are almost innumerable. The principal 
are Bergen, Trondheim, Christiana, llammerfest, and Ward ’Oelmis. 

Agriculture and pasturage, especially the latter, are followed by about three- 
fifths of the inhabitants, yet there does not appear to be more than one acre in 
twenty under cultivation Sr pasturage; rocks, woods, mountains, heaths, and 
morasses, occupying the remainder. The lands are generally cultivated by the 
proprietors, or udalmen , who hold their lands under no feudal tenure whatever, 
and are subject to neither suits, service, fines, escheats, nor forfeitures. The 
eldest son does not succeed: all the children ere odelsbaarn , and succeed as such 
to a certain interest in it, by the odekbaarn-ret. If the Udalman sells his land, 
the next of kin, one after another, may redeem it, by paying, within five years, 
the mo»ey wfiich it was sold for. • 

Farms generally, according to Mr. Laing, comprise three divisions; the 
enclosed or infield, for the grain, potato, and best grasses; the pasturage 
mark , or outfield, and the detached sea ter pasture-land, which appertains to the 
farms; but which is sometimes thirty or to forty mij0 distant; on the latter 
chalets are erected much in the Swiss manner, and the cattle are pastured 
on the sealer for three or four months in summer. A farm of average. 
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NORWAY. 


size comprises aboht 290 acres, exclusive of the seater. About 148 acres 
of which are enclosed as infield, and one-third may be said to yield corn 
and potatoes, the* remainder being under grass. The outfield is usually but 
in part cleared of wood, fenced off, and ploughed only in plots. The housemen 
or cotters, paying froiti three to four specie dollars each of rent, and working for 
about eight skillings (threepence) a day and their food, have their houses and 
spots of land in the outfield. On such a firm, there are about twenty cows, 
seven horses, and twenty to forty sheep and goats. The cattle are well shel¬ 
tered in winter, the cow-houses are floored with wood, and even lighted by glass 
windows : the cows were attended to by women. The renj value was stated at 
200 specie dollars a year; the taxes comprising tithe,.poor-rate, ajad othef 
direct assessments, but exclusive of the excise, amounted to about thirty-six rix 
specie dollars. The value of ordinary estates varies from 2500 to 4500 specie 
dollars, or 5G5/. to 1065/. sterling. The dwelling-houses of all classes are gene¬ 
rally built of wood, comfortable, and well adapted to the climate. « 

There are in most of the inhabited districts public granaries, in which the 
farmers may deposit their surplr.s corn, Ja case of need they arc also supplied 
with a loan of grain. Those who deposit grain receive 121 per cent of increase 
over file quantity of corn deposited for a twelvemonth, on the corn being re¬ 
delivered. Those who borrow are made to replace the quantities lent, with the 
25 per cent in addition at the end of the year. 


Quantities of Seed-corn used, Produce of Corn, and the Number of Stcfck of various kinds, 
in each Country or District of Norway. 



Produce, after deducting the Seed-corn. Quantity of 



STOC K. 





So* il-norn, and Total Quantity. 






DISTRICTS 




-ts . ; 










A 

£ 

Rye 

K 

c ' Oats. 
!?u ; 

Peas. 

i ai 

11 orses. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Goat-. 

UIAig 

Jieiti* 

deer. 


tdr- | 

tdr. 

tdr. 

tdr. tdr. 

tdr. 

tdr. 

run Or. i mnlir. 

mubr. 

muhr. 

mubr. 

nni Or. 

Agcrcihuup.. 

836 ■ 

in.sis 

29,090 

12,717 132,912 

0,511 

1 09,780 

9,851, M3.5S8 

30,210 

924 

7,024 

3 

Kuiaalchncti 

2i m; 

15,230 

19,085 

420 J 1 1,22 1 

0,22.1 

151,825 

8,094 

27,351 

20.597 

219 

5,202 


llt-deinark.. 

220 

1 1,123 

30,077 

879 91 05,157 

0,575 

192,062 

10,433 

50,781 

70,105 

10,37 1 

6,775 


Christian... 

ISO 

8,703 

92,229 

51,300, 8,450 

3,954 

133,289 

12,533 

4 8,002 

80,084 

22,009 

7,521 


Hudfkertul . 
Jarlsberg & 

not* 

2,030 

19,120 

13.092 48,222 

2,185 

129,529 

5,870 

20,791 

33,293 

0,072 

4,230 


Laurwig.. 

2308 

5,930 

13,521 

4081 71,170 

337, 

130,583 

5,103 

19,772 

17,000 

103 

4,509 


11 rats berg .. 

031 

1.841 

30,902 

3,109 29,234 

15 4 

145,998 

4,121 

25,848 

oo.isa 

5,903 

3,332 

. 1 

Nedenaea & 



«• 




' 


Kaabygdel 

191 

1,709 

22,559 

11,885 0,009 

3 

11(1,913 




0,957 

2,009 


Iaster and 












M undid..... 

589 

1,527 

5,7 10 

10,011 35,788 

3 

95,899 

2,855 

26,052 

40,954 

7,039 

1,032 


SUtvanuur.. 

40 

2,0 SO 

9,724 

4.57S 108,181 


tiS.SMI 

6,782 

30,915 

91,521 

11,250 

3,334 

1 

Town oilier- 




I 




\rr> 



gen. 


.. 

H 

12 70 


350 

147 

550 

w s 

121 


Lower iiei- 






• 





1. 


gen liu ii. h. . 


135 

4,712 

21,173 02,715 

2 

92,700 

5,961 

63,314 

113,102 

11,770 

4,058 


1'pper ditto. 

1U 

897 

23,530 

5,7 51 5 (,043 

20 

111,197 

7,134 

08,123 

99,795 

23,00*2 

7,235 


Kuinsdal.... 

20 

443 

21,915 

11,780 110,859 

1 

7 

93,797 


53,914 

99,304 

23,104 

6,170 

1 

Lowr. Idr.m- 


• 




tlieim .... 

40 

1,007 

29,251 

17,100 79,800 

198 

152,238 

7,208 

41,049 

59/05 

11,287 

6,539 

389 

Upper ditto. 

200 

1,010 

IS,534 

2,212 88,502 

021 

152,930 

0,938 

5,879 

29,253 

58,783 

12,702 

4,520 

2,141 

N or tli Ini id.. 

.. 

/,i:« 

21,0/3 

7,738 4,292 


40,158 

35,272 

04,035 

17,100 

3,073 

3,785 

Fmmark ... 


9 300 


k— “! ” 


11,940 

2,914 

10,091 

40,G44 

11,022 

i,s(n 

73,904 

Total, de¬ 
ducting deed 

8517 

<57,010 

407,504 

"1 " 

209,015 1,017,175 

20,793 

2,021,911 

113,103 

041,414 1,028,015 

181,518 

79 871 

82,225 



Y 




Total seed 

1323 

8,003 

82,211 

54,081; 205,412 

6,011 

300,174 






Total corn.. 

0.170! 75,032 

189,715 

3i5,0»6 1,282,587 

33,204 2,331,115 


. 
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In some parts of Norway, the inner rind of the fir-tree is kiln-dried and 
ground, mixed with meal, and made into bread. 

The horned cattle of Norway are small. The cows yield rich milk, which con¬ 
stitutes, with its butter and cheese, much of the food of the people. 

Goats are bred in considerable numbers, and are said ttf be more numerous 
than sheep. Hogs are not generally reared. The horses are of an inferior 
breed, but hardy. 

Government. —The constitution of Norway combines the principles of 
monarchy and democracy. Nobilitv was abolished in 1821, and the legislative 
body or Diet, called the Storthing, consists of two houses ; the Lay thing and 
Cxiekthing, or upper and lower houses. 

The Council of State forms the ministry of the kingdom of Norway. The 
Secretaries of State are not members. A Minister of State and two Counsellors of 
State, who change alternately every year, reside at the Royal Court at Stock¬ 
holm : the others compose the Regency at Christiana. Although the King of 
Sweden is King of Norway, the latter is perfectly independent of the former. 

The Council of State at Stockholm consists of a Minister of State, two Coun¬ 
sellors of State, and a Secretary of State. 

The Council of State at Christiana consists of the Governor-general of* the 
kingdom : the head of the departments of Finance, Commerce, and Customs ; 
the head of the department of Religion ; the head of the departments of the 
Navy and the Army : the head of the department of Justice and Police ; and the 
head of the department de la Revision. 


Population of each County or District of Norway, in the Years 182o and 1835. 


COUNTIES OR 

DISTRICTS. 

1825 

1835 

TOTAL. 

iRiral District8. 

Towush pa. 

T' ! TAL. 

Mah-s. 

Females. 

TOTAL. 

M ales. 

Females. 

TOTAL. 

Males. 

Females. 

TOT A 1.. 

Agersbuus. 

82,484 

34,508 

35,250 

O'' 827 

12,552 

12,153 

23,005 

•17,120 

17.712 

‘>1,832 

Smaalehnen. 

o7,-Y.fl 

27,137 

27,550 

51,003 

3.370 

5.227 

10.003 

32,513 

32,783 

05,20(5 

Redemark. 

71*1 UH 

38,702 

40,037 

70,720 




38,702 

40,037 

70,720 

Christian. 

83,103 

4(5,51.0 

48,320 

04,‘rut 

1 . 

120 

254 

40,727 

48,455 

05,182 

Budsk^rud. 

70,13(5 

32,1(51 

33.535 

(55,000 

5,003 

5,005 

10,700 

37 6.00 

30,230 


Jarlsberg and Laurwig .. 

40,701 

23,833 

21,888 

48,721 

3,7'JT 

4,311 

8,038 

27,500 

20,109 

50,750 

Brataberg.. 

57,720 

20,2(50 

30,133 

50,102 

3,022 

4,470 

8,302 

33,101 

34,003 

<57,704 

Nedemea and Raabygdei. 

41,024 

20,251 

20,800 

41,117 

2,000 

3,501 

0,1(57 

23.217 

24,307 

47,584 

Lister aad Mandul. 

40,500 

21.213 

22,274 

43,517 

5.530 

0.422 

11,0(51 

20,782 

28,00(5 

55,478 

Stavanger. 

57,4(5-1 

30,411 

30,072 

01,383 

2,013 

3,378 

(5,201 

33,324 

34,350 

07,(574 

City of Bergen. 

20,844 




10,003 

12,171 

22,830 

10,005 

12,174 

22,830 

Lower Bergenhuus.... 

74,0(52 

42,180 

*43,400 

85,505 

.... 

.... 


42,180 

43.400 

85,505 

l-’pper ditto .... 

03,780 

31,00(5 

3(5,080 

79.17(i 

.... 



34,(500 

80,080 

70,77(5 

ltomsdul. 

01,151 

33,050 

35,100 

00.140 

1 ,073 

1,020 

3,(502 

35,(523 

37,110 

72,742 

Lower Drontheim. 

71,178 

33,128 

31, IM 

07,282 

5,(503 

(5,0(55 

12,358 

38,821 

40,810 

70,(5-10 

Upper ditto. 

52,401 

20,378 

30,17(5 

50,854 




20,378 

30,17(5 

50,854 

Northland. 

52,831 

28,377 

30,147 

58,524 

ii2 

127 

230 

28,JX0 

30,271 

58,7(53 

Fiamarl ... 

30,528 

17,040 

17,701 

33,311 

1,008 

1,005 

2,103 

18,738 

18,7(50 

37,504 

Total . 

1,051,318 

1)23,923 

34I,9U3 : 1,01.5,K25 

(ii. 4 r. 9 i 07,543 

120,002 

585,3*. 1 

(500,440 

i 


w 
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NORWAY 


Rank and Professions of the Inhabitants of Norway, in the Year 1835. 


RURAL DISTRICTS. 


Agershima. 

Sraaalchncn. 

Hcdcmark. 

Christian. 

Bud-^orud. 

Jarlsberg ami Laurwig 

Brntsberg. 

Nedenajs and Raab- 

ygdel .. 

Lister and Mandul. 

Stavanger. 

Lower Bergenhuua .... 

Upper. 

Rom s dal. 

Lower Dromheira. 

Upper ditto. 

Northland. 

Finmark. 


Owners of 
Land. 


g i 2 S' 

11 lil 

12 i n c-h 
*0 0 cs 

! rj hi a. fc 

; a. £ 
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CHAPTER IX. 

COMMERCIAL “LEGISLATION AND CUSTOMS TARIFF pF NORWAY. 

The fiscal and commercial legislation of Norway has been maintained on fal¬ 
lacious principles which owe their origin, in a great part, to the special privileges 
formerly granted to traders in the towns of Bergen and Trondheim, which 
once belonged to the Ha iseatic league. Those privileges were afterwards 
obtained by traders in ©hristiania and some other towns ; and the merchants and 
shopkeepeis all over Norway are obliged to be licensed burgesses of Bergen, or 
of other privileged towns. These monopolists pay a tax to these towns, by which 
means each trader, or shopkeeper, secures within the circle attached to his shop, 
or trading-place, the sole right of buying or selling. 

Another cause of unsound commercial and fiscal legislation, arose not so 
much for protection to home-made manufactures, for these, except the coarse 
articles worn in the farmers’ houses, but from the fallacious idea that the best 
way to raise the revenue and relieve the landowner was to levy high duties on 
all goods imported into the country, and upon timber, and some other articles 
when exported. 

The rates of duty in the several tariffs passed during the sittings of the 
Storthing; which both in the Lay thing and Odelslhing consists chiefly of the 
owners of the soil, have always been disproportionately high. 

The members of the Storthing are not, however, more iri error than the 
members of other legislative assemblages ; for they quote in defence of their tariff 
those of England, France, and America. 'The tariff lately passed by the Storthing 
of 1842, will remain in force for two years from the 1st of January, 184.4. 
By this tariff the following articles of British manufactures have been all 
subjected to greatly increased, and on many to prohibited duties : viz.— 

Bobinets, lenoes, gauzes, &c., calicoes unbleached, to above 25 per cent; 
cotton braces to above 75 per cent; brhziers' and coppersmiths’ wares of all 
descriptions to 150 per cent; hardware, Birmingham and Sheffield wares of all 
descriptions from 20 to 100 per cent; iron wares, of all kinds unpolished to 
from 100 to 123* per cent iron wares of every description polished or cast 150 to 
300 per cent; pewter and Britannia metal wares of all descriptions to various 
and much higher duties than formerly; woollen manufactures of all descriptions 
to above 25 per cent; writing-paper to above 50 per cent; paper-hangings to 
above 60 per cent; buttons, horn and bone, to above 100 per cent; needles to 
above 25 per cent; teas black and green to above 45 per cent; all articles manu¬ 
factured, to various higher duties than those of any previous tariff; china wares, 
various higher duties; rtim and spirits of all kinds to above 25 per cent. 
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NORWAY, 


Among those, which chiefly affect British manufactures, on which the duties 
have been so much enhanced as to amount in most cases to a prohibition, with a 
table of the old and new duty, showing the relative increase, are the following. 


MST^OF ARTICLES. 

Per Centagc 
which the duty 
bears to tbe 
Invoice Value. 

Old Duty 
ra Norway 
Currency. 


Bobinets, laces, gauze?, &c. 



per cent. 



•pd. 

■k. 


per lb. 




0 

40 

0 

Calicoes unbleached. 


«. do. 

SO 

to 

80 

0 

10 

0 

20 

Ditto blot died . 


... do. 

(10 

to 

100 

0 

40 

0 

40 

Ditto striped.- 


... do. 

80 

to 

I‘20 

0 

40 

0 

40 

Cotton printed. 


... do. 

SO 

to 

80 

0 

40 

0 

40 

Cotton quilts. 


. .. do. 

60 

to 

100 

0 

40 

0 

40 

Fustian.-, anil corduroys. 


... no. 

DO 

+J 

1*5 

0 

40 

0 

40 

Cotton braces. 


.. do. 

40 

to 

GO 

0 

40 

0 

72 

Braziers’ work, of all kinds. 


... do. 



C 

0 

12 

0 

20 

Hardware and iron goods of tbe 

coarser kind, unpolished do. 

100 

to 

200 

0 

2 

0 

4 

Ditto rough polished. 


.. do. 

160 

to 

250 • 

0 

5 

«0 

K 

Ditto finely polished...,. 


.. do. 




0 

28 

0 

40 

Iron castings finely polished- 


.. do. 

150 

to 

300 

0 

5 

0 

48 

Pewter and Britannia metal wares ... 

.. do. 




0 

5 

0 

12 

Woollen goods, the coarser kinds, 

carpets, blankets, &c 

do. 

75 

to 

W'O 

0 

20 

0 

26 

Writing paper. 


.. do. 




0 

4 

0 

6 

Paper hangings. 


.. do. 




0 

4 

0 

8 

Account hooks. 


.. do. 




0 

(i 

0 

0 

Hum and spirits of all kinds .... 

.per quart of 5!» cubit 

inches 




0 

It 

—dL 

IK 


Prices of the following Articles in Great Britain, compared with the Duties in Norway. 




DESCRIPTION. 



t 

Weight in 
Norwegian ! 
Pounds. i 

Cost Price 
in 1 

England. 

Duty 

in 

1 Norway. 

inch 

1 Piece 20 unbleached calico. 

yards. > 

. 63 Norwegian lb.j 

10i I 

£ s. 
0 10 

6 

£ s. ' d. 

0 7 10 

Ditto 

20 

ditto. 

. 66 

do. 1 

13" 

0 13 

«l 

0 10 fi6 

Ditto 

30 

ditto. 

. 61 

do. j 

M* f 

0 15 

3 

0 10 8 

Ditto 

30 

ditto. 

. 66.J 

<1". ■ 


0 17 

10 

011 3 

Ditto 

30 

ditto. 

. 61 

do. 1 

i»j | 

0 17 

<» 

0 14 0 

Ditto 

30 

ditto . 

. 64 .J 

do. 1 

*>•1 

I 1 

6 

0 15 4 

Ditto 

30 

ditto. 

. 60 

do. 

22 ! 

1 3 

0 

0 16 6 

Ditto 

30 

ditto... 

• r > K $ 

do. 

24 

i 1 6 

6 

0 is 0 

Ditto 

30 

bleached calico. 

. 46* 

do. 

!'i 

0 11 

4 

0 it 3 

Ditto 

30 

ditto. 

. 63 

do. 

14 

1 1 

0 

1 0 0 

Ditto 

33 

ditto. 

. 63£ 

do. 

16 

I 2 

6 

1 3 6 

Ditto 


common print.. 

. 28 

do. 

H 

4 

0 5 

10 

0 5 3 

Ditto 


ditto. 

. 28 

do. 

0 7 

6 

0 6 0 

Ditto 


ditto. 

. 28 

do. 

?■! 

0 10 

6 

0 6 0 

Ditto 


ditto. 

. 28 

do. 

0 15 

0 

0 7 6 

Ditto 


furniture prints. 

. 82 

do. 

15 

' 7 

0 

1 2 0 

Ditto 


ditto. 

. 81 

do. 

it; 

2 0 

0 

i 3 n 

Ditto 

7-8 

common ditto. 

. 28 

do. 

1 

1 3 

6 

0 6 0 

Ditto 

6-4 

striped cotton. 

. 47 

do. 

k* 

1 K 

0 

1 10 !> 

Ditto 

6-4 

ditto . 

• -*<*4 

do. 

1 6 

0 

1 7 0 

Ditto 

6-4 

ditto. 

. 46 

do. 

18 

1 7 

6 

1 7 0 

Ditto 

6-4 

ditto. 

. t.it 

do. 

1KA 

1 8 

0 

I 10 » 

Ditto 

6-4 

gray swausduwn. 

. 103 

do. 

28 

2 12 

0 

2 7 .6 

Ditto 

5-4 

ditto. 

. 40 

do. 

16 

2 3 

10 

1 3 6 

Ditto 

6-4 

jean. 

. 47 

do.it 

24 * 

1 17 

2 

1 16 0 

Ditto 

5-4 

ft a tint t. .*.« 

. 36 

do. 

20 

1 10 

0 

1 10 0 

Ditto 

6-4 

blue salanpore . 

. r.K4 

«' do. 

23 

1 14 

0 

I 14 6 

Ditto 

6-4 

twisted cotton . 

. 28 

do. 

10 

0 

6 

0 7*6 

Ditto 

6-4 

corduroy . 

. * 1 

do. 

1 

0 1 

0 

0 0 10 

Ditto 

5-4 

fustian. 

. 1 

do. 

1 

0 1 

3 

0 1 4 

Ditto 

» 

moleskin. 

. 126 

do. 

50 

3 13 

6 

3 16 0 

Ditto 


ditto . 

. 1064 

do. 

4 Hi 

4 8 

4 

3 13 G 

Ditto 


ditto ... 

. 65 

do. 

36 

3 10 

6 

2 14 0 

Ditto 

1 

velveteen . 

. 41 

do. 1 

.?!. 1 

2 12 

V 

111 6 

1 Dozen 

cotton braces . 


perjdozen 

0 3 

0 

«, 0 5 4 

Ditto 


cotton quilts . 


do. 


0 7 

6 

0 5 3 

Ditto 


blankets ... 


lb. 

62 

5 3 

0 

1 19 0 

Ditto 


flushing .. 

1 

do. 

3 

0 4 

0 

0 2 3 

Ditto 


pilot cloth t . 

. 1 

do. 

2 

0 6 

0 

0 1 0 

Ditto 


carpets ... 

. 36 

do. 

63 

4 14 

0 

2 17 6 

Ditto 


ditto .. 

. 30 

do. 

68 

3 10 

0 

2 3 6 

Ditto 


iron bastings . 


do. 

12 

0 1 

0 

0 0 9 

Ditto 




do. 

12 

0 G 

0 

0 7 6 

Ditto 


ditto . 

* _ 

do. 

12 

0 14 

0 

1 2 0 


The foregoing is a list of British manufactures most saleable in Norway, showing-the 
relative proportion which the present duties bear to the cost price of the article in England. 

The light dues have at the same time been increased 15 percent, and tjhe tonnage dues 
17 per cent. 
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GENERAL NORWEGIAN TARIFF OF IMPORT DUTIES. 


ARTIC LES. 


Import 

Duty. 


.lb. 

r.d. 

0 

sk. 

2 

.do. 

0 

24 

.do. 

0 

6 

... 

0 

3 


1 

40 

n z. 

n 

G8 

.lb. 

0 

3 


Agaricus..lb. 

Allspice .do. 

Almonds, and almond-paste or flour.do. 

Aloes, amber, anafcetida, unwrought 

*-wrought. 

Ambergris. n z. 

Anise.lb. 

-star.*. 0 5 

Antimony and arsenic. 0 1 

l. r .necaries’ drugs, prepared. # .10 per cent 

Ashes of woods, weeds, &c., and asphaltura.lb. 0 (ty 
Balsams, as Riga balsam, including the 

bottle.do. 0 2 i 

Bark, cassia and cinnamon. 0 10 

-Peruvian, cascarilhi, and other kinds 

used for medicine .. .lb. 0 2$ 

Banket-work, of twigs, not twisted or 

barked.do. 0 

- harked.do. 0 12 

-twisted.do. 0 72 

Beds or pillows, filled with feathers.do. 0 8 

-filled with down.do. 0 30 

Beansmeal.barrel 0 72 

Beef, fresh, salted, or corned.lb. 0 1 

--smoked, dried, &c.do. 0 IjJ- 

Beer of all kinds, as porter, ale, &c.quart 0 4 

Bellows, lackered .each 0 21 

—— unlackered .do. 0 K 

Birds, alive: 

-gep *e and turkeys. do. 0 12 

-ducks aud fowls.do. 0 f* 

-other. do. O 8 

—— dead : 

-fresh and salted. lb. 0 2 

-smoked or otherwise prepared.do. 0 6 

Blacking iu cakes, jars, cases, or other¬ 
wise, including package.do. 0 1 

Blankets, of hair, or mixed with other 

materials.....do. 0 5 

-uf wool.do. 0 23 

Blinds, paiuted.do. 0 35 

Bloodstone.do. 0 1 

Boats... 

Buhinets, laces, linen. See., wove or knitted 

of thread, silk, or cotton.lb. 

Roues, of animals... 

Bone, coal (ivory black;.lb. 

Bonemeal, or powder. do. 

Bone (whale) split .do. 

Books, printed, bound, or unbound 

-account-books..lb. 

-pocket, of leather. .do, 

Borax. 

Bouillou cakes.do. 

Boxes, not otherwise enumerated . 

Box woe J... 

Box, work-boxes, ladies’ etuis, &c.,1b. 

Braces, of all sorts .do. 

Brandy, of corn, and all other sorts what¬ 
ever, pure or mixed, without reference 

to strength.qt. 

Brass, bronzed, gilt, vanished or placed 
buttons, as poluhed brasswork. 

—*— other work" as plated conpersraiths’ 
work, manufactures, combined with 
zinc or tin, pay duty as if brass aloue. 

Brass or brasswork unwrought, or old 

and only fit for resmelting ..lb. 0 1 

—— plates and wire (not plated).do. 0 4 

-— plated or gilt, as plated copper plates. 

-netting . do. 0 16 

— manufactures: 

--bells, bearers, and other parts of ma¬ 
chinery, door plates, kettles and pans, 
oockt, hinges, mo> *r*, Jjws 1 harps, 


VOL. II. 


25 per cent 

1 0 
free 
0 1 
0 1-20 
0 6 



free 

..lb. 

0 9 

.do. 

0 48 

Mo. 

0 3 

.do. 

0 18 


25 per cent 


free 

.,1b. 

0 72 

. do. 

0 52 

e 

...qt. 

0 18 


ARTICLES. Import 

Duty. 

r.d. ek. 

swivels for furniture, nails, cast whole 

as well us with iron handles &c.lb. 0 8 

Brass polished, as thimbles aud sewiDg 
ring*, buttons, with or without stones, 
snuffers, candlesticks, trays, knobs 
with screw, hooks with Bcrew, rings 

with screw, See. &c ...do. 0 12 

Bread, of wheat, or mixed with other grain, 

either hard vr soft.-..do. 0 If 

-—- rye or other sorts . do. 0 0j| 

Bricks, common, as well e* double, fire¬ 
proof bricks, clinkers, &c. .. 1.1000 ] 24 

Bristles.lb. 0 3 

Brooms of birch.do. 0 3 

Bronze powder. do. 1 0 

-work.—See Brasswork. 

Brushes or brushmakcra’ work, set' in un¬ 
polished or painted wood nr iron ....lb. 0 0 

- polished or lackered wood.do. 0 30 

-in bone, horn, or other material, ex¬ 
cepting fine pencils or paint brushes . .do. 0 60 

-pencils or paint brushes, set in 

quills, &c v . do. 1 06 

Butter .do. 0 U£ 

Buttons of horn, bone, cocus, or wood ... .do. 0 0 

-glass .do. 0 2 

-iron or steel, all kinds .do. 0 3 

-covered with silk thread, cotton, wool, 

or camel’s hair as fringework. 

Cacao .do. 0 3 

Caues, rushes, bamboos .do. 0 0J 

-cleaned .do. 0 3 

- twisted or plaited work ..-...do. 0 32 

Camphor .do. 0 8 

Cuudles, stcarine, not tallow, wax, and 

spermaceti, and other kinds .do. 0 8 

Canary-seed.do. 0 2 

Capers, in casks .do. 0 10 

-in glass .do. 0 28 

Cards, playing, prohibited. 

Cardamoms .do. 0 20 

Caraway-seed.*.do. 0 1 

Carriages and wheelwrights’ work : 

-children’s carriages.each 0 90 

-working cart of four wheels. 3 o 

-ditto of two wheels . 1 GO 

-other carriages four-wheeled. 

—— carriage or landau. 50 0 

-basket and other seat carriages, with 

calechc .each 15 O 

-without cal jchu ..do. 10 0 

-four-wheeled 

-others with ealeebe, and either 

loose or fast front. do. 30 0 

—o- without ealechu.do. 20 0 

-two-wheeled of all kinds.do. 8 0 

-sledge Carriages.do. 15 1 

-sledges.do. 2 GO 

-other wheelwrights’ carriage work.. ..do. 25 0 

Castor ..lb. 0 GO 

Catechu..do. 0 0£ 

Cattle, horned, large and small, alive ... .each 2 0 

—j— sucking-calves... free 

Caviare. lb. 0 1G 

Cedar-wood..... free 

Cement.barrel 0 35 

Chalk, red, and red stono .lb. 0 0 j 

Charts, land or sea.*. free 

Cheese . lb. 0 If 

Chestnuts.'...do. 0 1$ 

Chips for bookbinders’ shoemakers’ aid 

scabbards. do. 0 If 

-mats for floors. . . *do. 0 1 

-ditto hats, as all kinds of chip-matting, 

not otherwise enumerated.do. 0 12 

( continued ) 
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NORWEGIAN TARIFF, 


ARTICLES. 


Import 

Duty. 


r.d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Hk. 

12 

14 

10 

2 

04 

2 

7 


0 


41 

80 

30 

25 


3 


Chips, baskets......do. 

-wooden boxes ..lb. 

ChuColate.do. 

Cider...qf. 

Citrons, fresh... each 

Clay or chalk pipes, including the package.lb. 

Cloves, spice .do. 

Clothes, or apparel and dresses, sewed, not 
enumerated elsewhere, are rated as 
the material of which it is made, with 
an addition of 50 per cent; it they 
consist of various materials, they are 
rated according to the material of 
which they mostly consist, with the 
50 per cent. Clothes or woven goods, 
cr single parts of clothes, em¬ 
broidered, or with silver and gold 
lace, with an addition ot 100 per cent. 

-woven goods or ribbons....|..« 

-of silk, wove in with gtiss or metal 

thread, as on silk wares.. 

- of silk, in combination with other 

materials ; vi7... of cotton and silk .. ..lb. 

-other materials .do. 

-of cotton and flax .do. 

-wool and cotton or flax .do. 

-sewed or made up, as the material 

whereof they are made, with 50 per 
cent additional duty. 

Coal.cwt. 

- jet, wrought as buttons, beads, 

buckles, &c.!♦.. 1 

Cocoa-nuts .each 0 

Coffee, in shell or not.lb. 0 

-roasted, or imitations of. forbidden 

-mills, in wooden cases.each 0 12 

Coins . free 

Colouring, for brandy. qt. 0 1-1 

Colours ami dyes: 

- white lead,dry or in oil.lb. 0 1A 

-umber, English red, dodcukop .do. 0 0£ 

-carmine .. do. 2 80 

-lampblack . do. 0 

——chalk, ground.do. o 

-litharge or minium.do. 0 

-ochre .do. 0 

—— orlean inildria.ilo. l> 

- gamboge. ..do. 0 

-Spanish green. do. 0 

—— ultramarine.do. 2 

-umber .. 0 

-cinnabar . .d<>. I 25 

-for painting: 

—— chalks .do. 0 10 

-Indian ink and ro-our made of juice 

not otherwise enumerated .do. 0 112 

-paint 1/oxes, with colours, &c. ..do. 0 1« 

-tor dyeing : 

-Cochineal.do. 0 20 

- circutne .do. 0 0 2-3 

——indigo, French blue, prince’s blue ...do. 0 20 

- Ilru7.il, Breslau red . do. 0 1 £ 

-quercitron bark.do. 0 0A, 

-safflower (wild safran) ilor cartomi ...do. 0 0 $ 

-sumach .do.« 0 o| 

-other colours used in painting or 

dyeing...do. 0 0 

-all prepared in oil, except white lead, 

likewise varnishes .do. 0 4 

Combs of tortoiseshells, as tortoiseshell 
work: 

--ivory, as ivory work. c 

-bone or horn.do. 0 48 

-wood.do. 0 30 

If the abovetnentioned combs are in¬ 
laid with pearls, steel, &e., are rated 
ns if they only consisted of tortoise- 
shell, ivory, bone, horn, or wood. 

Confectionary....**.do. 0 12 

Coopers' work (ejaepting staves and bot¬ 
tom « of casks)...25 per cent 

Copper, black copper, as well as old cop¬ 
per only fit for resmelting.. 0 2 

—— bars and plates, rolled or hammered 


ARTICLES. 


Oi 

-di'to, not dyed, but twisted. 

.do. 

0 

10 

2 

04 

8 

--ditto, dyed.... 

- goods: 

- laces, bohincts, muslin, blonds, li- 

.do. 

0 

12 

M 

new, crapes, net, wove or knitted .... 

.do. 

1 

0 

5 

0 

-shirting or cloths, unbleached. 

-ditto, bleached or printed, not other- 

.do. 

0 

20 

1 

wise enumerated. 

.do. 

0 

40 


copper bottoms. Copper sheets, bolts, 

nails, and wire ..lb. 

Copper sheets, plated.....do. 

-smiths’ work, unpolished ..do. 

-ditto polished or lacketed .do. 

—— ditto plated..... do. 

Coral, raw or not worked..........do. 

-worked into beads or otherwise.do. 

Coriander seed .... ..do. 

fordage.—See Ropemakers’ work. 

Cork. 

• -cut into bottle corks without suitings 

and corksoles.lb. 

-' bottle corks with settings .do. 

Corn, ungrounC*. 

-buckwheat.barrel 

-barley. m ...do. 

-outs.do. 

-wheat .t..*>. do. 

-peas .do. 

—— maize . do. 

- mult of all kinds .do. 

-rye .^...do. 

Corn, ground as grits: 

-buckwheat...barrel at 10 

——- barley, whole.do. 14 

-ditto, half.do. 11 

-ditto, pearl......?..lb. 

- oat grits. ... 1 barrel at 11 

-ground as meal or flour: 

-buckwheat, beaus, or peas.li-pund 

—barley ..do. 

-ditto at Bndse and Transoc districts...do. 

-oats. .do. 

-ditto, at Bndse and Transoe districts, .do. 

-wheat and potatoes.do. 

- rye.do. 

-ditto, at Rodse and Transoe districts, .do. 

• -mixed, of various kinds together, is 

rated as that which pays the highest 
duty. 

Cotton .. lb. 

yarn, not dyed or twisted,.do. 


Import 

Duty. 


r.d. sk. 


24 
JG 
8 
20 
28 
3 
72 
I 1 

freo 

' 8 
i 30 

3G 

30 

n. 

72 

45 

72 

45 

45 

108 
0 , 
100 , 

1 

108 

9 

9 

3? 

7 

3 

If. 

10 

44 


04 

G 


r> 

4 

n 

30 

5 

3 
3G 

4 
15 


-wadding.. .do. 

C ndw* eyes.do. 

Cream of tartar.do. 

Cucumbers, salted.quarter 

-pick led. x .Ih. 

Currants.do. 

Curry powder.do. 

Dates.do. 

Down.do. 

Dresses, ladies’, 50 per cent to be added 
r to the duty on the material of which 
it is made. 

-if composed of different materials.do. 

Dye plants or herbs, not otherwise emi. 

m crated.do. 

Dyewoods, Pernambuco wood in logs......do. 

——- ditto in shavings cut or ground.do. 0 5 

-Brazil wood, Campechy, fustic, san¬ 
dal wood, St. Martha’s wood and all 
other dyewoodi in logs .... .*!........do. 0 01-10 

Earths, white Coin earth, English earth* 
pipeclay, polishing earth, porcelain’s 
earth, sugar earth, trippels and all 
other earths aud clay not otherwise 
enumerated . 


04 


free 


Kg* 

Ebony 


- vessels of clay.... 


0 * 

- glazed or painted. 

- fine or flintwares as porcelain 

••..do. 0 

2 

- Terralith .... 

....do. 0 

5 

:s . 

....do. 0 

u 


free 


Engines, fire..A...10 per ceut 

(continued) 











































































































NORWEGIAN TARIFF, 


899 


ARTICLES. 


ARTICLES. 


r.d. ek. 

Engines, st/sam .. free 

Engraving*.• .. do. 

Elephants' teeth, not worked.lb. 0 0 

-worked up and not otherwise enu¬ 
merated .do. 1 40 

Emery .do. 0 Ojf 

Earn*.each 0 24 

Fennel seed.lb. 0 3 

Feathers for beds .do. 0 4 

--ostrich's dressed .*.do. 6 0 

- other kinds .do. 2 0 

Figs .do. 0 24 

Fire box called Flatina fireboxes iu lac¬ 
kered or other cases .each 0 4.1 

.-without cases...' . 0 15 

-- frictions, such as lucifers and other 

chemical preparations including the 

boxes.lb. 0 l(i 

Firewood . ♦..fathom 0 15 

Fireworks...*.lb. 0 15 

Fish alive and fresh". freo 

-pickled or spiced, as auehowes, lam¬ 
preys . y.lb. 0 0 

—— smoked .do. 0 3 

-dried.do. 0 I 

-salted in barrel with pickle.barrel 1 21 

Flauncarded . Ib. 0 o£ 

• -carded .... .do. 0 IA 

--coailla.-.do. 0 

-seed.barrel 0 30 

Flies, Spanish..lb. 0 12 

Flint stone, cut.do. 0 2 

Floats for fishing-nets... free 

Floorcloths painted or stamped in oil 

colours.lb. 0 5 

Flower.-., artificial, of gauze or other ma¬ 
terials ...do. 0 0 

Fowling pieces of every kind with butt 

cindJor otherwise ..do. 0 15 

Fringes and border mgs of camels’ hair, 

thread, cot:mi, or wool .do. 0 00 

Fringes and borderingsof silk or velvet, as 
silk goods. 

-of silk and velvet in combination with 

camels’ hair, thread, cotton, or wool .. .do. 9 80 

Fruits, fresh: 

-apples and pears...do. 1 0 

-cherries, plums, and other tree 

fruits.do. 0 14 

— dried, not otherwise enumerated ....do. 0 24 

-in sugar,*>rup,spirits,or otherwise ..do. 0 1) 

Fungus or punk . do. 0 4 

Game, birds and other game, fresh .do. 0 4 

Garden plants, not otherwise enumerated, .do. 0 3 

Callouts .do. 0 2 

Ginger, white or brown, powdered or • 

whole .do. 0 2i 

Goats and kids alive.each 0 10 

Gold leaf, pure, in b> oks, including the 

weight of the book.oz. 0 10 

-imitation ditto .do. 0 1 

-iu bars or old, only fit for smelting. free 

——worked up,including what is setiu it..oz. 0 00 

• -in lace, in gold and silver thread, 

tresses, fringes, galloon , &c. 4itc., pure 

or half pure.lb. 4 0 

-imitation .do. 0 40 

Gloves .. do. 0 108 

Glue ...do. 0 2 

Glasses, burning ..4.do. 0 12 

Globes.... free 

Glassware: • 

-bottles and flasks of green glass, 

for every quart’s contents 0 1£ 

-medicines, phials, glass retorts, and 

botth s .lb. 0 0 

-- window glass.....do. 0 4 

■-plate glass, or looking-glass plated ..do. 0 0 

-other glnsswares.do. 0 8 

-where it is used exclusively as packages. free 

Grapes.lb. 0 4 

Grindstones, according to size... 0 2 to 70 

*—- or, per foot average.each 0 24 


Gums, gum lac, all kinds. • ^ 

-shellac .lb. 0 2 

-caoutchouc .......do. 0 7, 

- ditto worked up without mixture for 

other materials. % .do. 0 14 

-others not enumerated .do. 0 5 

Gypsum, raw.. free 


- burnt or powdered . 


I-- images or castings. free 

' Hair, vegetable ...Ib. 0 lj 

-beaver, castor, hare, or rabbit .do. 0 8 

-*—horse, not curled .do. 0 1 

-- ditto rurled .do. 0 6 

-camelbair .do. 0 5 


'-■cloth of horsehair, for sieves, chair- 


- lackered 

- silk. 


-ditto, large, for manufactures. 

Hemp, uucarded. 


... do. 

0 

36 

..do. 

0 

0* 

■ ..do. 

0 

24 

.each 

0 

1)6 


0 

16 

.. .do. 

0 

l»6 

..do. 

5 

0 

...lb. 

0 

free 

.pair 

0 

5 

free 

do. 

...lb. 

0 

1 

. .do. 

0 

ok 

. .do. 

0 

15 


-need .do. 0 15 

Hones of storv..each 0 0 2-5 

Honey.lb. 0 14 

-cakes, gingerbread, &c.do. 0 44 

! Hoops.120 0 4 

-of wood.100 0 2 

Hooks, fishing.lb. 0 5 

-and eyes.do. 0 16 

Hops .do. 0 4 

- Spanish .do. 0 8 

Horn, of reindeer, stags, or other similar 

animals, unrasped.*. free 

-in plates.lb. 0 5 

-of cows, goats, &c. free 

-worked up, and not otherwise enu¬ 
merated, to pay as turners’ work. 

Horses.each 5 0 

Horseradish.lb. 0 1 

lok.quart 0 5 

-powder..lb. 0 4 

-printers'.do. 0 3 

Instruments, musical: 

-grand pianos.each 30 0 

-- forte pianos.do. 20 0 

-harps .do. 5 0 

-guitars...do. 0 72 

-violins.do. 0 30 

-- violoncello and con trabasso.....do. 1 40 

-fagotta contrafagotta and serpenta ...do. 2 0 

-flutt s, oboes, and clarionets.do. 0 20 

-trumpets, horns, bassoons, &c.do. 1 0 

-signal horqs, Ac., post horns.do. 0 48 

—--cymbal. pair 2 96 

—— drums and tambours. each 4 72 

-mu.-icpj instruments not classed in 

the above...20 per cent 

Other instruments not otherwise enu¬ 
merated, are to be rated according to 
the material of which they are com¬ 
posed—viz., brass instruments us brass 
ware. 

Iron and iron wares : 

-pig iron and old iron, only fit for 

smelting. freo 

-castings: 

-ballast iron.sk^ppund 0 60 

- cannons and mortars.do. 1 60 

--pots and kettles, tinned.lb. 0 2 

-other pots and kettles. do. 0 1 

-mortars, shots, bombs, greuadf-, 

pipes, stoves, kitchen ranges, ovefls, 
plates, railings, and other castings, 
not otherwise enumerated ..do. 0 14 


(continued ) 
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NORWEGIAN TARIFF, 


AKTtCLBS. 


•lb. 


Iron, fine, as bas-relief, flower-vases, busts, 
Iriiit-plutes, lamps, candlesticks, me* 

• dais, paper-springs, trays, perfume- 

pass, watch-stands, &c. 

-finer bijouterie wares} as bracelets, 

breastpins, chains, crosses, rings, seals, 

buckles, See . do. 

-wrought iron : 

-bard bold..skeppund 

-plates, wrought or rolled, untiuned, 

i inch thick, and upwards.lb. 

-ditto, tinder £ inch thick.do. 

-tinned plates . do. 

—— ships’ anchors, knees, and water c is¬ 
tern-, chairs, &c. of all kinds .. .skeppund 

-nails, 5 inch and upwards.Hi. 

---ditto, ft-inch to 3-inch ..do. 

-ditto, under 3-inch .do. 

-table-knives, with handles of silver*. 

plated, or ivory, penknives, and iu- 

asors . do. 

- other knives, as polished iron wares, 
surgical instruments of iron or steel 

with or without cuses .do. 

— other iron and steel ware, unpolished, 
as borers, gauges, turning irons, files, 
rasps, coffee and grit mills, hammers, 
choppers,plane-irons, hinges, scythes 
saws, Jews’-harps, spades, ballast sho¬ 
vels, irons, shears, ax.es, Ate., with ■ ~ 

without handles ..do. 

- ditto, polished, as fire-steels, ton w 

fire-shovels, pokers, hangings to 
swords, locks, snuffers, scissors, skates, 
spurs, buckles, knitting needles, su¬ 
gar nippers, awls, he, ..do. 

Isinglass ..do. 

Ivory black.do. 

Joiners’ work, with seats and cushions, 

of fir and pine .do. 

-of elm, ash, home woods, as well os 

veneer with those woods .do. 

-of mahogany and other foreign woods, 

as well as veneer with those woods . .do. 

-if composed of various sorts of wood 

it is rated according to that which 
pays the highest duty, real or imitation 
gilt poles and frames, as well as lac¬ 
kered dishes, bowls, and cases.do. 

Juice of berries.quart 

Juniper berries.11*. 

Kermesgrain (mineral) .do. 

Lace, blond, bobinet, net, wove or of 

thread, silk, or cotton.do. 

Lamel berries ..do. 

—— leaves .do. 

Lead, in pigs, or black and old lead, ami 

only fit for resmeltiug .do. 

-in rolls or sheets .do. 

-pipes, pots, or other lead work not 

enumerated.do. 

-black, used for greasing machinery,,. 

&c.do. 

-black crucibles .do. 

-ditto pencils 8 inches long .dozen* 

-ditto over 8 inches to 1C inches .do. 

-ditto over 1C inches to 24 inches -do. 

And sn on in proportion. 

-sugar of.lb. 

Leather.--See Skins. 

Leave-, flowers, berries, and herbs, not 

otherwise enumerated ..do. 

Lemon acid . .do. 

-juice .quart 

Lemons, fresh.each 

Lime, burnt...t,l. 

-and chalk stone .do. 

Linen of flax or hemp yarn, not twisted 

or coloured .. id. 

-yarn coloured ....do. 

-twisted or thread not coloured .do. 

-ditto coloured .do. 

llibbnnsor tape as manufactures of 
cotton. 


Import 

Duty. 

r.d. s.k. 


ARTICLES. 


Import 

Dut}. 


SI 

1* 

o 

2 

a* 

H 


Linen, when not otherwise enume¬ 
rated. 

-diaper, damask, and handkerchiefs’...lb. 

-saddle girths .do. 

■.sailclotl..do. 

-ravenduck .do. 

-linen cloth, Flemish liuen, and other 

linen goods dyed .do. 

-not dyed, bleached . do. 

€< -ditto unbleached .do. 

Liquors, as brandy. 

Liquorice juice.do, 

Litharge . do, 

Lithographs, as works of art, inasmuch as 
r they are 4ot rated under the head of 

paper... 

Looking-glasses .«....lb. 

Macaroni .do. 

M ace .1 

Magnesia .do. 

Machines, as corn cleaning, spinning, 
chopping, carding, thrashing, and 
her similar 'machines for industrial 
anil manufacturing purposes, as well 


r.d. sk. 


41) 

1 

<>2 


o 

7 

0 8 10 

10 

0 

1 

1 

0.1 

1 


1 

<>4 

8 

4 

0 


. ..do. 

0 

14 

... .do. 

0 

GO 

.quart 

0 

3 

each 

0 

«4 

_hi. 

0 

10 

... .do. 
ed 


free 

....lb. 

0 

8 

....do. 

0 

10 

... .do. 

0 

10 

....do, 

of 

0 

12 


»..,lb. 0 

in 

....do. 0 

4 

....do. 0 

3 

....do. 0 

G 

er 

...do. 0 

14 

....do. 0 

14 

....do. 0 

G 

,...do. 0 

3 

....do. o 

03 

as 

of 


free 

...lb. 0 

10 

...do, 0 

3„ 

«V .(In. 0 

20 

...do- 0 

2 


as for agriculture. 

..lb. 


free 

Manna grits . 

...... .do. 

0 

2 

Manure, excepting bones meal. 



f'ee 

Marble.—See Stone 

Masks, wax masks . 


0 

75 

- of paper.—Sec Paper work. 

Mastic.—See Gum. 

Mats, of bast. 


0 

0i 


rushes as rushwork. 

-straw or chips.—See Straw or chips. 

—— containing goods, and evidently in¬ 
tended for the packing and dunnage 

mats... 

Mattresses are rated after the material of 
which they are stuffed, with AO per 
cent additional. 

Mead.quart 

Meal. —See Corn. 

Medals, or impiessinns of medals, as works 

of art. 

Metal of copper and other combinations, 
not specially enumerated as tin- 
wrought brass. 

- cannon.lb. 

-nails, as copper nails. 

- other works, as brass work. 

- IJritanniu or iiiitish, as tin or pewter 

ware. 

Menage lamps.—See Lamps. 

Millet grits .do. 

Milk sugar ,f. do. 

Mills’o.tes.—Sec Grindstones. 

Minerals. 

Mineral water, of whole bottles or jars. 

- of half ditto. 

Minium.—See Paints and dyes. 

'Models of all sorts. 

Molasses, common...lb. 

Muriatic acid .do. 

Musk. t .oz. 

Music. 

Mustard seed.lb. 

- ground .do. 

- prepared, plans or jarH included .do. 

Mushrooms, truffles, &c.y..do. 


_fiee 


free 


14 

2 


free 
0 2 

0 1 

free 
0 1 
0 „ 0$ 
0 70 

free 
0 0* 


iu unm iiuuip, ii uuicv, m.. ••••••. y •••«... 

Naturalia, as earth£*tone, ores, shells, ani¬ 
mals, stuffed or in spirits, insects) 
plants fruits, dried or iu spirits, for 

collection... 

Needle-, sewing and drawing.lb. 

New silver, unwrought, as metal of cop¬ 
per ami other combination, wrought .. .do. 0 

Nitric acid .do. 0 

Nuts, hazel and walnuts .do. 0 

Nutmegs . do. 0 

Oakum. ..do. 0 

Ochre.—See Colours and dyes. 

Oil, olive, in cask .\.do. 0 

-ditto, in bottles or flasks.do. 0 

, ( continued) 


free 

32 

45 

H 

14 

20 

n 

3 

10 
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ARTICLES. 


Oil* ray- almond, cantor, oleum ricini, and 

mace ......lb. 

-hemp, flax, rape, palm, and similar 

oils, not otherwise enumerated ; as 

well as spermaceti oil ..do. 

.-turpentine* spike, lavender, juniper, 

and birch oil.do. 

-petroleum, hartshorn, tartar, amber .do. 

-hair oil, and aniseed, bergamot, ci¬ 
tron, jasmine, clove, peppermint, r we, 
rosemary, hi d all other essential oils 
not otherwise enumerated, including 

glass in which they are in.do. 

-vitriol (sulphuric acid;.do. 

— cake. 

Oilcloth, in whole pieces, or cut in small¬ 
er pieces, as table-covers, r|ble-mats, 

&c .lb. 

Olives, in cask. bhd. 

-in glass.lb. 

Onions, edible, of all kinds .do. 

Opium .do. 

Oranges, fresh, all sorts....ea*li 

-dried, and dried orange-peel.lb. 

Ossa sepia. do. 

Ox-tongues .do. 

Paper, work of pastel.oard, &c.do. 

-* of all kinds, writing, drawing, iin- 

lined, note paper, press- d piinted pa¬ 
per, as well white as coloured paper, 

: ~i the mass.do. 

-pasteboard, packing paper, cartridge 

p-iper, and brown uud blue wrapping 

paper.do. 

-printers’ paper, not pressed, as well 

v-hife as coloured in the mass.do. 

-sheathing paper.do. 

-- polishing paper.do. 

-“oil paper.do. 

—-— bangings for rooms, &c.do. 

-colouied, painted, marbled, gilt, 

either with gold or silver, paper em¬ 
bossed or stamped with figures. 
Visiting cards without names, blank, 
bills of exchange, bills of parcels, &c., 
vignettes ruled, music paper, cards 
with games, paper for pictures, for 

hooks, cliildieii's tojs, &o. 

- clippings. 

—— calico, calico washed over with pa¬ 
per, pap, or paste... 

-mache, wrought, except in toys.do. 

Pastilles and scented paper for burning ..do. 
Pearls, unset: 

-real. 

-glass pearls, for beads, embroidery, 

and wax pearls. 

- other glass pearls .do. 

-steel pearls, and other pearls of imi¬ 
tation metal..do. 

-amber pearls, as wrought amber. 

-coal pearls as unwrouglit coals, co¬ 
ral as unwrought cnrnl. 

—— other kinds.do. 

-set are weighed with the article in 

which they are set, aud pay the duty 
as such. 

-wrought into purses, beads, .do. 

-mother-of, mi wrought.do. 

-ditto, wrought .*.do. 

-barley.-pSee Corn. 

Percussion caps, including cases.do. 

Perfumes, including bottles.do. 

Pens of steel or other metal, including 

card...... 

Pepper, cayenne, bottles included.do, 

■-all other. do. 

Pickles or preserves...do. 

Pins, body, as hair pins...... 

-other pins as polished ironware. 

Pipe heads or bowls, with or without em¬ 
bellishments : 

—— of real meerschaum.;. do. 


Import 

Duty. 

r.d. sk. 


ARTICLES. 


Import 

Duty. 


14 

U 

4 


30 

„ v i 


10 

0 

ft 

«! 

30 

ill 

3 

3 


«4 

1 

4 

10 

h 


.do. 

0 

ft 



freo 

.11). 

0 

10 

.do. 

0 

21 

.do. 

0 

lft 



free 

,H». 

0 

20 

.do. 

0 

4 

.do. 

1 

0 

.do. 

0 

20 

do. 

[) 

4ft 

.do. 

D 

1 

.do. 

1 

40 

.do. 

0 

20 

. do. 

0 

12 

.do. 

0 

18 

.do. 

0 

30 

.do. 

0 

3 

■do. 

0 

5 

.do. 

0 

10 

.do. 

1 

CO 


r.d. 

0 


sk. 

16 


0 


lft 

1 

free 


do. 

do. 


.. ..11). 

0 

4 H 

■.. .do. 

0 

24 

. . .do. 

0 

40 

in- 



.. • -do. 

0 

24 

. .each 

0 


....lb. 

0 

48 

*.\.do. 

0 

ft 

...do. 

0 

15 

.. .do. 

0 

24 

.. .do. 

0 

ltf 

.. .do 

<; 

14 

...do. 

0 

1 


12 


free 
0 3 

0 1 

fret* 


Pipe-heads of porcelain.?..ll>. 

-of wood, chalk, clay, and composition 

of chalk, clay, and other roateiials, as 

weil as all other kinds...do. 

Pistols.-See Fowlingpiecen. 

Pitch .do. 

-oil, as pitch plants, live. 

Plate glass.—See Glass. 

Plat de menage, the articles each pay se¬ 
parately as enumerated in the tariff. 

Bottles as glassware. 

Pla'ina, unwrought.... 

-wrought, as wrought silver. 

Ploughs.....!. 

Pocket-books of leather.lb. 

Pomatum, in jars or gl iss included .do. 

--paper, as cosmetics .. .. ’ 

Pomegranate extract for negus, bottles in¬ 
cluded ,. 

Pomegranates, fresh. . .each 

Portefcuilli >f leather.lb. 

Porcelain white, without gilt drawings, 

name, coloured edges ...do. 

-other kinds.....1* 

-pipebou ls ns well white as painted.— 

See Pipebowls. 

Pork smoked. do. 

-salted... 

>li ... 

i’ot .sh .do. 

Potatoes .. barrel 

-Ilnur v-Ssu t/0*M. 

Powder, gun.lb. 

Printers’ ink... dr. 

Presses for printing, lithographic, copper¬ 
plate, or steel, with whatever belongs 

to them.. 

Prunes .lb. 

-pulp....do. 

Pumice stoue. 

Punch extract.—See Brandy. 

Quassia.—See Drugs. 

Qii rcitron bark.—See Colours and dyes. 

Quicksilver . lb. 

Quills raw and unprepared of all sorts ... do. 

-prepared ... 

Hags, old . 

Raisins.lb. 

-stalks... 

llapeseed and turnipseed....barrel 

Bed chalk pencils as blackleud pencils 

Kicc in the husk .11'. 0 

-clean, aud rice flour. 

Boses salted and dried as drugs. 

Rosin, common.do. 

Ropenmke.ru’ work, tarred.do. 

-untarred .do. 

—-- sail twine, and twine.do. 

-c o dago of grass, rush, or bast.do. 

Rouge in pots, porcelain, glass, &c., with¬ 
out any allowance for tare..do. 

-papers and vessels....do. 

Roots, chicory burnt. prohibited 

-law. lb. 

—— bee^ carrot,celery, turnips, parsnips, 
and other edible roots, not otherwise 

enumerated.barrel 

-ipecacuanha, jal ip, bark root, galangH, 

co tusArabicus, liquorice, sarsaparilla, 
orris root, gedvary, and other routs 
for drugs, and not otherwise enume¬ 
rated ... 

Rush, unwrought. 

-mats, horse-cushions, paddings, slices, 

brushes, and other work of rushes.lb. 0 I 

Sacks as the material of which thpy are 
made, with 50 per cent additional. 

- with goods when clearly intended 

only as the. package... * rec 

Saddlers’ work, with gilt or plated iftubt-1- 

lhhment. Ib - 0 30 

-other embellishment or without em- 

bdluhmcnt. J ?« 

Saffron . d "- 0 

(continued) 
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0 
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0 
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■ do. 
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0 
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do. 

0 

2 
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NORWEGIAN TARIFF. 


ARTICLE 8. Import 

Duty. 

* r.d. sk. 

Sago, grit?, and flour....*..1b. 0 2 

Sails, made, as the material of which they 
am made 

Sailcloth—See Linen. 

Sal ammoniac.. A.do. 0 2 

Saltpetre . do. 0 0$ 

Salt lock. free 

-Seltzer, Ei.glint* Epsom salts, glauber 

and other suits for drugs not other¬ 
wise enumerated. lb. o <>£ 

-refined table....do, 0 1 

-all other kinds not otherwise enu¬ 
merated . barrel I) 20 

Sample books, without samples, as blank 
book* or protocols. .Sample books to 
wlych samples are attached arc ad¬ 
mitted duty free* on the other the 
samples have to pay duty Recording 
to the rates fixed to the articles, pro- %. 
vided they are objects for t^ade. 

Sauce .quart 0 24 

Sausages smoked and salted.lb. 0 24 

Seeds of all kinds for agricultural or ga«- 
deii purposes, not otherwise enume¬ 
rated . free 

Serous*, commonlj called jack screws.lb. 0 I 

Sealing wax . do. 0 1(1 

Scales or rules for measuring, inasmuch 
as their admission is not prohibited by 

the law of 281 h July, 1K2-1.each 0 3 

Scales and weights. prohibited 

Shaving cases, fitted.lb. O 00 

Shots.do. 0 1 

Sheep or lambs.cadi 0 25 

Shoe-blacking.—Sec Blacking. 

Shoemakers' work, of silk or other.!b. 0 100 

-materials, Morocco, coidovan, alumed 

or dyed skins, varnished or lackered.-do. 0 70 

—— of other skins or leather...do. 0 40 

Ships brought in as wrecks or being dis¬ 
abled, and that cannot be repaired, on 

amount of sale. 5 percent 

-inventories saved from wrecks.. do. 

Silver in bars and uuwrought, or old and 

only fit for smelting. free 

- with impressions i f figures unpo¬ 
lished, as work for silversmith*.. .oz. 0 (i 

-thread laced, as gold lace Work. 

-in other work....do. 0 12 

-leaf pure or imitated, including 

weight ol book.do. 0 2 

Silver.lb. 0 lfi 

Silk and floret spun and unspun, as well 

dyed as undyed.do. 0 fiO 

-other kinds of silk* or floret goods ... .do. 1 -10 

Syrup, capillaire, mulbeiry, rose, violet, 

and such like. do. 0 8 

Skins and hides unprepared : 

-ol large cattle, biases and buffaloes, 

- dried, as w. 11 salted a* unsalted, 

Mghing 28Jlw. each, without the 
head, horns, and tail, nr above 32 lb*. , 
each with these extremes. free 

- of a lesser weight.lb. 0 0^ 

-raw, hb well salted as unsalted, « 

weighing above 5(i lb*, each without 
the head, horns, and tail, or above 

f>4 lbs. each with these extremes.. free 

-of lesser weight.lb. 0 0.$ 

-of calf, pig. buck, goat, reindeer, elk, 

stag, doe, and other deer, us well as 
common sheep and lamb : 

-dried.do. 0 0$ 

-raw, salted us well us unsalted ....do. 0 o| 

- other kinds of unprepared skins and 

hides, with the ext upturn of skins for 
furriers, as well dry as raw, salted or 

unsalted .do. 0 04 

Hides are weighed with the suit without 
any ullowance. • 

—- tanned or prepared, without having 
the hair on : 

- tanned, under which is sole leather.. .do. 0 ( 

——yellow or black varnished or lac¬ 
kered, prepared with oil as water- 


AllTICLES. 


Import 

Duty. 


proof, prepared with alum, as white 

or as yellow doeskin ... lb. 

Skins andhides Morocco and cordovan, real 
or imitation shagreen, parchment as 
well as skins or hides, dyed, gilt with 
gold or silver, or embellished with 
figures, either pressed, printed, or 

painted, or otherwise decorated..do. 

— other skins or hides, without hair but 

f prepared.do. 

-work made out of these skin*, not 

otherwise rated, are to pay as the skin 
whereof the work is made, with 50 
per cent additional ou the duty. 
w\th tin hai.' on for furriers, pre¬ 
pared or unprepared : 

-beaver, ermine, fitch, marten, otter, 

Bable. do. 

- racoons, wild or Spanish cats, lynx, 

leopard, lion, tiger, swau.do. 

-bear, squirrel, Siberian and Russian 

sheep and lamb*, under which the 
Crimea and C.ilpmck. skins, rabbit*, 

fox, wolf, glutton, &c.do. 

-stot, hare, tame cat, genet, seal, as 

well as other animal.do. 

Work of these a* furriers’ work ; under 
these are included furs sewed to- f 
gether as lining*, pay duty as the 
skin* whereof they are made, with 
200 per cent additional (caps ex¬ 
cepted) ; combined with other ma¬ 
terial, puy the whole weight us fur¬ 
riers’ works. 

Slates for writing, of stone . 


r.d. sk. 
12 


Soda as Ashes. 
Soy as Sauri s. 


-oil.-See Oils. 

Spelter.—See Zinc. 
Sp <ngea. 


Straw . 


Steel 


-wrought.—See Iron. 

-pens.—See Hens. 

- wire. 

-ditto, nettinf., not painted 

-ditto, painted and blind* .. 

-straps, shaving . 


12 


12 


..do. 

0 

14 

. .do. 

0 

,4 

. do. 

0 

2 

. .do. 

0 

15 

. .do. 

0 

*4 

^.do. 

0 

*4 

. .do. 

0 

7 

, .do. 

0 

12 

..do. 

0 

30 

. .do. 

0 

4ft 



free 

!'.ib. 

0 

48 

. .do. 

0 

«4 

.. do. 

0 

2 

..do. 

0 

3 

. .do. 

0 

21 

.each 

0 

8 

..lb. 

0 

2 

..do. 

r 

0 

5 

..do. 

0 



J-steel, bras*, and metal striugs, includ¬ 

ing the substance on which they are 

wound .*..do. 

Straw, worked: 

- floor mats ns mat* of rush : 

-hat*.—See Hats. 

-flowers, plaited wove, baskets, and 

all other straw-work alone or ^ixed 

with other materii^.lb. 

•Staves, unwrougbt. « 

-wrought (edged or j laned) 

-pipe staves or others, over 54 inches 

long. 120 

-hogshead staves from 42 to 54 inches 

long. ..do. 

- barrel staves and staves in bundles 

for barrels under 42 inches......do. 

-half-barrel staves, anker staves, unit 

others,. 14 inches in length.do. 

-bottoms, as bottoms to casks. 

Stones for lithography.4.. 

) -blockstonos... 

— blocks of marble and alabaster.. cubic foot 


00 


24 

12 

free 

do. 

5 


{continued) 
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ARTICLES. 


ARTICLES. 


Stones, blocks of gulland and others.each 0 

— wrought on statuary and other stone¬ 
mason work. 

- statues, busts, bas-reliefs, and vases 

as works of art. ft 

-with turned or engraved woik, or de¬ 
corated with figures and other orna¬ 
ments, as lamps, candlesticks, cruet- 
stands, basins, and boxes, ornament¬ 
ed with metal or not.. .lb. 0 

-simple stone-masonry, as grave¬ 
stones, steps, table slabs, cornices, 
mortars, &c. 

—— wrought, Ac., of marble, alabaster, 

or porphyry. v do. 0 1 

—- sandstone, serpentine, or other stone, .do. 0 

-* pi ecious, unset. r .. fr 

—— set, are weighed, pay duty on the 
material in which they are set, 

-imitation,ground or polished, unset ..lb. 0 

- set, are weighed with the settings,and 
duty paid on the material in which 
they are set. 

-works of art, such as statues, bftsts, 

bas-reliefs, vases,hand paintings, gyp¬ 
sum castings and medallions, as well 
as impressions of medals, further 
paintings, (lithographs, copperplate, 

Ac., when not enumerated, and rated 
under the head of paper, with or with¬ 
out frames.ft 

Snake.lb. 0 

Sulphur or brimstone.do. 0 

-flower.do. 0 

Succadcs, as preserves. 

Sugar, refined, in loaves and plates, and 

alt kinds of candies.do. 0 

- powdered, refined, and white, 

powder sugar. do. 0 

-brown and yellow, moist or powder 

sugar..do. 0 

—— as ground, refined, or white powdered 
sugar ; no package is to he reckoned 
where there are pieces weighing $ lb. 
or more. It is not admitted to pay duty 
for such separately from the powdered 
sugar, but the whole package must pay 
duty as for refined sugar, as in loaves 
or plates. 

•-earth.—See Earth. 

Swabs. do. 0 

Swine, alive.each 1 

-sucking. _ f; 

Swords, with or without sheaths.lb. 0 

Tallow.do. 0 

-candles. # .do. 0 

Tamarinds......do. 0 

Tupioca grits and flour.do. 0 

Tar ..do. 0 

-coal ............do. 0 

Tartar, cream of.....do, 0 

Tartaric acid.do. 0 

Tea, bohea, aud other black teas, as con¬ 
gou, pekoe, &c.do. 0 

--*gree n.... y .......do. 0 

Telescopes.... . do. 0 

Tiles, glazed.1000 3 

-unglazcd......do. 2 

Tinmen’s work......lb. 0 

Thread.—See Flax goods. 

Tin, unwrought, or ffld, and only fit for 

restnelting, as well as rasped . J. .do. 0 

-wrought or cast in wares, as llritan- 

nia metal. do. 0 

Tinfoil...;. do. 0 

Tobacco leaves and stalks, as well as ca- 

rots.do. 0 

——snuff.. do. 0 

-cigars.do. 0 

-- smoking, chewing, or pigtail, and 

other fabricated tobacco.do. 0 

Tonqiiin beans .do. 

Truffles.—See Champignons. 

Train-oil. quart 0 


r.d. sk. r.d. sk. 

0 1 Trees, bushes, and plants, alive.f. free 

Truffles, as mushrooms. 

Trusses, rupture. lb. 0 *24 

Tutenag as Zinc. 

free Turf.I. free 

Turners’ work : 

— wheels and blocks (a) of art, of bone, 

ivory, whalebone, or wood, not other¬ 
wise enumerated.lb. 0 30 

0 20 | — (b) ivory, mntlier-of-pear], amber, tor¬ 

toiseshell, either alone or composed 
of any of these materials...do. 1 40 

— (g) com pose d/if those articles enume¬ 
rated in ir, and of 0, and not forming 

0 •Oj either of them.do. 0 45 

0 01-12 Turmeric.—See Dyes and colours. 

free Turpentine.....do. 0 ° 0$ 

Type.rt for printing..... free 

TJlrlrian. # 1 

0 8 Ultramarine. V Seo Dyes and colours. 

| Umber. 3 

'Jinbrellaa and parasols, covered with silk.each 0 80 

covered with cloth ......do. 0 40 

without coverings.do. 0 30 

Vanilla......lb, 1 72 

Vermicelli.do. 0 3 

Vetches. barrel 0 20 

Vinegar of all kinds.quart 0 3 

Violin bows, and other boxes for musicul 

instruments.each 

free Virer and virerbands, as well as virer 

0 8 reels included in the weight.lb. 0 4 

0 Oi Vitriol, blue......do. 0 ].} 

0 0$ ■ white.do. 0 <)| 

-green . do. 0 04 

Wafers, common as well as with figures, 

0 4 letters, &c. .do. 0 12 

Walnuts—dee Nuts. 

0 2} AVax. .do. 0 0 

candles aud torches.do. 0 12 

0 Wares, damaged, inasmuch as the offi¬ 

cers admit their being damaged, or it 
is proved they have been damaged 
during the voyage, if sold by auction, 

from the gross amount.. 10 per cent 

It is optional, however, with the owner, if 
he prefers it, to pay the duty as rated. 

W atches: 

-1. Pocket and ladies’ watches, 

-in gold cases....each l o 

0 15 -siltcr.do. 0 (50 

1 0 -pinchbeck or other materials.do. 0 30 

free -2. Wall clocks (with weights), 

0 24 -- with works of wood or partly of 

0 2 wood.lb. 0 0 

0 4 - with works entirely of metal.do. 0 18 

0 3 -3. Table watches, 

0 3 -in cases of bronze, other metal, or 

0 00 porcelain.each 5 0 

0 30 -cases of alabaster wood or other ma¬ 
ll li terials.do. 2 CO 

0 5 • - 4. Tower clocks as well as parts 

thereof, Hb the material whereof they 
0 14 • are made. 

0 24 - 5. Parts of the works of watches un- 

0 28 dtr Numbers 1, 2, 3, as well as their 

3 0 dials.lb. l 0 

2 o -cases pay as watches; weights to 

0 15 clocks are rated separately, and pay as 

the material whereof they are made. 

Whips.— 8oe Saddlery. 

0 l£ Wigs, of all sorts of hair, silk, Ac. &c.do. 2 0 


- in bottles...do. 

-lees, when fluid, as wine, but when 

mixed with oat or rye meal, in the 
proportion of 6lbs. to the hogshead ....do. 

-dry..lb. 

Wood.—See Dyes and colours. 

-and timber : ft 

-1st, of the same kind of home growth. 

— oak, cut or uncut...•. 

-masts or fir, not under 50 f;»«t in 

length and 10 inches top. 


(continued) 
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NORWEGIAN TARIFF, 


A RTI C l ES. 


Import 

Duty. 


ARTICLES. 


Import 

Duty. 


rd. sk. 

Wood and timber, squarfi out beamB of fir, 

not nuder 3.11 feet long and 12 inches thick free 
To ascertain the thi< kness the cir- 
cumferenno is taken, and di¬ 
vided by 4. t 

-planks of fir, not under 30 feet in 

length and 10 inches top.. do. 

- all other woods of the kinds, as 

home growth.cubic foot 0 2 

-2d, foreign kinds not otherwise enu¬ 
merated, in blocks, plunks, or slabs, 

over 4 inch thick..do. 0 8 

- foreign, cut for the purpose of ve¬ 
neering, not exceeding £ inch thick ...lb. 0 6 

— 3d, wrought or worked up, treuiuus 

and wedges .1000 0 GO 

—■ — siloes, wnoden .pair 0 2 

-work made of wood and leather or 

skin: 4 

- bellows.—See Bellows. 

-slippers and coloshes...do. 0 3 

-other work, not otherwise rated. 25 per cent! 

-medicinal woods and drugs, for 

apothecaries. 

•-workboxes, ladies’, with sewing iua- 


Woollen goods: 

-Faroe and Ireland, coarse jackets, 


..lb. 

0 

0i 

.do. 

0 

72 

.do. 

0 

"1 

.do. 

0 

0 

.do. 

0 

10 

.do. 

0 

12 

pair 

n 

• • 

4 

..lb. 

0 

8 


Woollen goads, all other woollen goods ... lb. 


Zinc, spelter, tttenag, unwrought ........do. 

-rolled in plates...do. 

-nails or bolts..... do. 


All goods not enumerated above, are 
subject to a duty of 15 per cent. 

In cases where the tare is not specified 
in the place where the goods are 
ruted, or not otherwise fixed, then the 
following rule is observed: 

Whole barrels .do. 

Half ditto.do. 

One-fourth ditto. do. 

One-eighth ditto. do. 

Other f i<isks and qases. 

Goods imported in bottles, flaskB, glass 

and other jars with wrappers.. 

-imported in lead, iron, or copper 

cases or flasks.«...... 

Mats as emballage.mat 

- of straw »r rush ... 

-of weed double .. 

—— of ditto Mingle. 

Woollen sucks. ", ... 

I.iui;n ditto. 

Bugs or sacks with meal or grits. 

Linen emballage, around cases, casks, 

&c., 3 per cent is to be allowed on t 
the gross weight with the tare of the 
case, &c. 


r.d. sk. 
0 , 25 
0 0* 
0 lj 
0 2 & 


0 24 

0 1H 
0 12 
0 8 
12 per cent 

30 per cent 

20 per cent" 
0 4 

3 pc cent 

4 pe: cent 
2 pet cent 
H pei cent 
4 pe cent 

cent. 


TAltIFF OF EXPORT DUTIES. 


ARTICLES. 


Rate 
of Duty. 


ARTICLES. 


spd. sk. 

Anchovies where 8 kegs make a quarter 

as well as salted fish...barrel 0 4 

Bark of oak ..skpd. 0 30 

—— all other kinds pay duty as timber 
and wood over 20 inches long. 

Brass, as copper. 

Bone .do. 0 20 

Blue dye .lb. 0 0| 

Chrome ores.do. o 01-10 

Cobalt on s, crystals, flags, &c .do. 0 14 

Cobalt blue, refined, and the oxyd.do. 0 4 

Copper rolled.do. 0 0$ 

- all other kinds, as well as old.do. 0 

Charcoal as wood over 20 inches in length. 

Cordage old.skpd. 0 0} 

Fish, dried or smoked. 0 3' 

—— dipfish or baccalau.d6. 0 1$ 

-salted of all kinds in barrel, whether « 

full or not.barrel 0 4 

-caught on the banks and salted in bulk.. 1 free 

Horses.each 1 0 

-f«als. free 

Iron in bars, and castings.skpd. 0 16 

-pig-iron and old iron.do. 0 14 

Lobsters.. each 0 0 i 

Metal, as copper. 

Hoc* .barrel 0 fl 

Staves, as wood and timber 

Saffres or Zaffres. o 2 

Train-oil.... Imrrei o 3 # 

limber and wood of* all kinds, when a 
full treelast is exported: 

— in pieces over 20 inches in length, 

per treelast .. .. 0 72 

-in smaller pieces.. 0 yg 

If it is exported in open boats, the 
duty on each hurt is to be doubled. 


Timber and Wood, when the amount ship¬ 
ped in a decked vessel does not m 
the whole make a treelast, then ..cubic foot 0 
If tbe cargo taken iu the whole does not 
amount to ^ of the ship's tonnage, the 
duty is to he levied on the quantity 
taken in; the same is to he the case 
if the quantity taken in does not exceed 
5 treelasts, even should that amount to 
\ or more otfthe ship’s tonnage. 

In all other cases the duty on the wood 
is to lie levied on the mil tonnage of 
the vessel, making however an allow¬ 
ance for the space any other goods 
shipped at the same time may occupy. 

* For a less space or any unoccupied 
room in the hold of the vessel no allow¬ 
ance is to be made; the duty to be 
paid will be on the whole ship’s 
tonnage. Wood or timber taken on 
the deck of the vessel is only to be 
rated when the quantity in the hold or 
under the deck, does not amount to 
$ or more of the vessel register 
tonnage. . * 

In the event of otlfcr wood or timber 
being shipped on board at tbe same 
time, subject to higher duty, then the 
duty on the whole will be calculated 
according to the highest rate, except 
the quantity on board is intended, and 
is only sufficient for the vessel's own 
use. 

Goods intended for exportation, and 
not numerated in this tariff, are not 
to Wlubject to duty. 


Rate 
of Duty. 

spd. 


02 
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TARIFF FOR TONNAGE DUES. 


» ** Rate per 

DESCRIPTION. ^Commerce 

List. 

When a vessel arrives front or departs to 

A. Places out of Europe, or Sn the Medi¬ 

terranean within the straits of Gibral¬ 
tar...spd. 0 

B. Places not included under letter A., 

excepting ports in Sweden, when Nor¬ 
wegian or Swedish vessels go or come 
therefrom. 0 


TAltlFF FOR 


¥ Hate per 

DESCRIPTION. Commerce 

Last. 

A. In general of all vessels proceeding 

between Norway and all foreign ports.spd. 0 

B. Excepting Norwegian and Swedish 
* vessels that go between Sweden and 


• Bate per 

DESCRIPTION. Commerce 

Last., 

C. Places in Sweden, as far a* relates to 
Norwegian or Swedish vessels 
1st. To and lrom harbours lying between 
the Naze and the Russian frontiers in 

Fimuark... 0 16 

2 d. To and from other Norwegian ports ..... 0 12 


LIGHT DUES. 


• Rate per 

DESCRIPTION. Commerce 

Last. 

l»t. Norwegian harbours, lying between 
the Naze and the Russian frontiers in 

Finmark.. 0 8 

2nd. To and from other Norwegian ports. 0 6 


List of Articles of Importation which may he warehoused on credit under the King’s 
Lock, with the Quantity in which each may be-entered and transferred. 


DESCRIPTION. ,n w . h . at 

quant i tie 


DESCRIPTION. I» what 

quantities 


DESCRIPTION. 


In what 
quantities. 


Allspice*..lbs. 

Alum.do. 

Aniseed...do. 

Almonds.do. 

Brandy of corn .quarts 

Brass, on wrought.lbs. 

-in plates.do. 

-wire.do. 

Beef, salted.do. 

-smoked.do. 

Beanmeal.barrels 

Blitter...lbs. 

Colours, white lead in 

oil.....do. 

-chalk, ground.do. 

-li barge..do. 

-ochre.do. 

-umber....do, 

-shumaoh. do. 

- Paris yellow.do. 

Cheese.do. 

Cork, wrought.do. 

Corn of all kinds .barrels 

Coal.do. 

Citton. lbs. 

— ■ yam, plain ..do. 

-d(Uo, dyed and twistedsdo. 

Cacao.do. 

Cotton shirtings, unbleached do. 

Currants.do. 

Down...do. 

Dyewood, in logs. ..do. 

ground.do. 

Flax, uiiciirdfldtf.do. 


300 

1200 

300 

20il 

400 

CiOO 

150 

150 


Pax, carded 



1200 

Mlilla . 


-wkeppumls 

10 

Grindstones, 

1 toot. 

360 

— 

2 feet. 


270 

— 

4 do. . 


90 

50 

30 

— 

6 do. . 



C«!0 - 7 do. 15 

600 - 8 do. & upwards . 10 

10 Gallnuts.lbs. 300 

COO Glue. do. 300 

Hemp, coddla.skeppunds 8 

500 Honey.lbs. 600 

2400 Iron, wrought or rolled.do. 1000 

600 - plate.do. 500 

1200 -— tinned.do. 600 

600 -•anchors, &c... .ske| punds 5 

2100 Lead, pigs or blocks.lbs. 2100 

600 ——sheet. do. GOO 

600 Linen thread.do. 100 

200 Oil, olive, in cask.do. 200 

50 -spermaceti.do. 500 

60 Pork, smoked... .t ...do. 600 

1200 — ■■■■■ salted.do. 60b 

200 Pitch . do. 1200 

100 Pepper.,.do. 250 

200 Rosin ..do. 15.000 

100 Kapeaeed.barrel 50 

300 Knpemakers’ work, skeppunds 3 

100 Raisins .lbs. 400 

6000 Skins and bides : 

1000*1 -unprepared......do. 1200 

1200 * \ -prepared. . .do. 300 


Skins & hides, furs, as marten, 
beaver, ermine, fitch, 

sable.lbs. 

*— ditto skins, unpre¬ 
pared .do. 

-ditto, as beaver, Si¬ 
berian and Russian 
lamb, Calmuck, Cri¬ 
mea skins, rabbit, fox, 
squirrel, wolf, and 

glutton.do. 

Steel.do. 

Staves, for barrels .Co. 

Shot.In. 

Sugar, of every description..do. 

Silks, or llorcts. do. 

Sulphur. .do. 

ioap.do. 

I'allow.skeppumls 

Tar.barrels 

jTea .lbs. 

Tobacco.do. 

Vinegar.quarts 

Vitriol, blue .lbs. 

-green.do. 

Wine. quarts 

Wax.lbs. 

Wool.do. 

-yarn, undyed.do. 

-ditto, dyed .do. 

iVoollen goods: 

- Iceland and Feme 

goods .do. 

-all other woollen goodr.do. 


16 

1000 


20 

1200 

3000 

600 

1000 

20 

1800 

1000 

5 

10 

100 

100(1 

40ft 

400 

2400 

400 

100 

500 

300 

200 


200 

200 


DECREE FOR LEVYING THE CUSTOMS DUTY IN NORWAY. 

I. From the 1st January, 1843, to the 1st January, 1845. 

The following duties on goods and vessels shall be paid to the Treasury:—Import- 
duties, bonding duties, export duties, tonnage dues, light dues, duties on foreig vessels 
that have become Norwegian property. 

On the other hand, during the same period shall be taken off:— 

1. Those ducn which hove hitherto been paid to the treasury by all vessels coming 
from abroad, and not subject to quarantine for their clean bill of health (Sundhead’s pass), 
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in conformity with the regulations of the 26th June, 1813, and law of the 26th October, 
1815, and the regulations of the 16th July, 1816. 

2. The following special dues on vessels hitherto paid to the treasury : via.— 

Ring Mone/in Bergen, in conformity with a royal resolution of 9th April, 1<397. 

, Ring Money in Drontheim, Christiansund, and Moulde, in conformity with the royal 
resolutions of 1/th IJjlay, 1772, 15th February, 1792, and the 16th May, 1806. 

Custom-house harbour dues in Bergen, in conformity with the royal resolution of the 
17th April, 1810. 

Ballast money in Drammen, inconformity with the royal resolutions of the 13th April, 
1740, and 5th June, 1809. * 

And the surveying duty on goods imported into Tromso, in conformity with the royal 
resolution of the 4th January 1804. 

II. The import duties are calculated according to the tariff to be paid on all foreign 

goods entered for consumption, without reference to whether ‘imported for public or for 
private account. The following only are exempt: * • 

All goods on which an exemption from duty has been or may hereafter bo specially ob¬ 
tained, either with reference to raw materials or other articles for use in the erection of 
manufactories, &c. 

Ships’ inventories, such as anchors, chains, sails, cordage, &c., which Norwegian vessels 
may bo furnished with abroad, so far as the said inventory is used by the same vessel in 
which it is brought from abroad. Similar articles of inventory taken out in bond and ex¬ 
ported, but used by the same vessel, before her return to the country, will likewise be 
exempt from duty. 

Ships’ provisions and other necessaries which vessels may bring from abroad, and which 
remain on board the vessel, but not more than the custom-house inspectors may deem need¬ 
ful with reference to the size of the vessel, number of crew, and length of voyage and time 
the vessel may be detained at the port of discharge. , 

Wearing apparel belonging to travellers, in as far as the quantity and nature may not 
be more, or other, than the custom-house officers consider necessary for their use. 

Mechanics’ tools, travelling equipages, either for driving or riding, instruments, furni¬ 
ture, bedding, and bedclothes, and other household goods and chattels, when these are 
clearly proved to have been used abroad by any person who now intends to settle in the 
country and to apply them to his own, and the same use again. 

Bottles and glass (with the exception of common bottles), casks, jars, bags, mats, &c., 
which contain goods, and which are clearly and solely used for the package or emballage. 

III. With the exception of those instances in which the tariff specially provides that 
the import dues shall be levied on the goods and their emballage without any deduction or 
allowance for the latter, in that case the importer is to thave the liberty to separate his 
goods from the packages ; without such a separation no allowance can be made for em¬ 
ballage or package excepting. When any fixed allowance is specially provided for in the 
shape of tare, by the tariff; likewise when no tare for the goods or emballage is fixed by the 
tariff, and it is impossible to ascertain what amount it really is, inasmuch as the goods can¬ 
not be unpacked, the customary tare allowed in trade may be taken as a guide. 

When the custom-house officers find a number of bales in which"the packages appear 
to be the same nature and quality. They may take away any package as a guide to cal¬ 
culate the tare on the whole. 

For casks with fluids which pay duty according to weight, when There is an ullage 
double tare may bo allowed if it is half, and .’ i allowance for We, if only a quarter ullage. 

For accidental dampness, or moisture which the goods may have absorbed, no allowance 
will be made. 

When the 'custom-house deem it necessary to unpack the goods for inspection, 
the net weight is to be taken and no allowance is then made for tare. 

IV. A binding duty of 1 per cent monthly is to be paid on goods which are landed in 
the custom-house warehouses, when they lay for I Calendar month or more from the day 
they were landed in the warehouse, on the amount of the import dvties according to the 
nature of the goods and the amount of the duty, but only 3 quarters of a shilling monthly 
for every cubic foot of goods which are exempt from duty, or'on packages, of which the 
contents are not declared. 
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For a less period no bonding dues are to be paid. 

In calculating tlie'dues, a period of 15 da^s or less above the 1st month, are not to be 
paid for, but 16 days or above will be considered as 1 month. Therefore, if the goods 
remain # for 1 month and 15 days, the duty is only calculated for 1 month* but if for 1 month 
and 16 days, then ibr 2 months and so on. , 

If the goods remain above 3 months, the dues are doubled for tlnj remaining term. 

V. The duties on exportation of home produce, as well as such Swedish produce, as in 
conformity with existing regulations, and with the reciprocal trade, between Norway and 
Sweden, and are admitted into the country, duties are to be levied according to the rates 
fixed by the tariff B. without reference to whether that exportation takes place for private, 
or for public account. 

Ships* provisions and other necessaries for ships which arc taken out by them are 
exempt from the export duty*, but not in greater quantities than the custom-house 
officers may deem requisit*, taking into consideration always the length of voyage, num¬ 
ber of crew, &c. , , 

VI. Gootls found at sea, or picked up along the coast in the Potar Regions, and from 
thence imported in Norwegian bottoms, are to be considered, either on importation, or ex¬ 
portation, as internal produce.* 

VII. The tonnage and light dues are to he levied according to the annexed tariff C. and 
D*., on vessels either entering or leaving the country with goods, the following regulations 
are to be observed. 

The dues are to be levied when the vessel enters for unloading, or on loading and 
clearing outwards, so that they have to pay, both oi* entering and clearing, either for 
loading or unloading. 

In ease of vessels loading or unloading, one quarter the amount of the vessel’s ton- 
nage ,or more, they are to pay the full tonnage dues, according to full register tonnage; 
if less, only such an amount of tonnage dues are to be paid, as the vessel may have un¬ 
loaded or taken goods on hoard. 

If the amount of goods landed or taken on board do not exceed a ton, no tonnage or 
light dues are to bp levied. Vessels which, on the same voyage, load or unload in 
more than one Norwegian port, pay the duties at each custom-house according to the 
number of tons they have loaded or unloaded, provided the total amount loaded or un¬ 
loaded does not amount to one quarter of the ship’s tonnage ; on the other hand, the dues 
on the whole register tonnage is to be paid at that custom-house where the g-oods loaded 
or unloaded, including any that may have been previously lauded or taken on board, 
amount to one quarter or more of the ship’s tonnage, deducting at the same time any 
proportion of these dues that may have been levied, during the same voyage, at any of 
the other custom-houses. , 

When a vessel clearing outwards on the same voyage, takes part of the goods she 
had previously landed, or that had been laid up on transit, the dues are only to be levied 
in proportion to the amount of the goods that have remained in the country. 

The proportion of room in vessels cleliring outwards, filled either with ice or com¬ 
mon stone, or on entering inwards, with hay of straw, is not to be charged with the dues, 
or b? considered as forming part of the ship’s tonnage.* 

Vessels proceeding on the fishery, or to the banks, at sea, or to uninhabited dis¬ 
tricts in the polar regions, are to l>e considered with reference to the dues, as proceeding 
on a coasting voyjjge. 

VIII. ^he above dues, ai specified in the several divisions of the annexed tariff, are fixed 
for Norwegian vessels, and in conformity with the law of the 4th of August, 1827, for 
Swedish vessels, and for all goods imported or exported in* Swedish or Norwegian bottoms. 

With respect to the ships of all other nations, and die goods that rfiay be imported 
or exported in them, the special orders communicated to the several custom-houses, point¬ 
ing out those nations which are entided, with regard to the customs, to tic same privi¬ 
leges as national vessels, as well as these which are to pay higher duties, and ships’ dues, 
are in such cases to be followed. 

IX. Such vessels as are not built in the United Kingdom, but obtained by Norwegian 
subjects, and employed by *them as Norwegian vessels, arc once for all to pay a duty of 
8 skillings for every commercial last. 
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From these dues are exempt steamboats, as well as those vessels which may once have 
paid that due 5 although they may have in the mean time again become foreign property. 

X. With respect to the dues to be levied as above, in East and West Finmarfcen, as 

well as in the trade between Sweden and Norway, the special rescripts now in force are 
stilt to be followed. * • 

XI. Import duty* bonding duty, and naturalization dues, of foreign ships, when 
once paid, cannot be reclaimed or returned. On the other hand, the export duty, tonnage 
and light dues, may bo reclaimed and received back, when the intended voyage has not 
been completed and the goods are again lande^ in the kingdom. 

We hereby command that the foregoing tariff and laws of the storthing shall be put 
in force from the Stockholm Palace, the 23d of September, 1843. 

(Signed) „ CARL JOHN. 


CHAPTER X. 

NAVIGATION AND TRADE OF NORWAY. 

The navigation and trade of Norway is described by historian? as having 
greatly flourished in the twelfth century, when its towns joined the Hanseatic 
league. According to Rymer’c “ Foedra,” the first treaty of Amity and Trade 
made by England with a foreign power, was in 1217, with Haguin King of Norway, 
in which it was stipulated “that both countries be free for merchants and ethers, 
on both sidesand we find in Dumont’s “ Collection,” that, by a treaty of 
amity and commerce between Henry III. of England and Magnus King of 
Norway, agreed to in 1269, it was provided “that the merchants of either 
kingdom might freely resort to each kingdom, to buy and sell their merchan¬ 
dize, but not to carry away their goods till they were paid for: that those who 
should happen to be shipwrecked might freely save and carry away all that 
belonged to them out of such wreck, and should be assisted therein by the 
magistrates and officers of the respective kingdoms.” We have few wiser pro¬ 
visions in any modern treaty. " 

In 1280 the Ilanse Towns, in order to force the continuance of their privi¬ 
leges in the ports of Norway, blockaded ( them : on which the Norwegians, who 
w r ere accustomed to exchange' their dry fish for the corn and ale of other coun¬ 
tries, compelled their king to 're-establish, through the mediation of the King 
of Sweden, the ancient privileges of the Ilanse Towns. It is stated that there 
was about this period a considerable trade carried on between England and 
Norway. • <. 

The trade of Norway has always consisted chiefly in the interchange of the 
wood of her forests and the produce of her copper and iron mines and of her 
fisheries, for^the articles required by her from foreign countries. An account 
of her exports of timber, fish, iron, and copper, will he found detailed hereafter. 
Of her direct trade with foreign countries, and with England, we have nc 
tabular accounts to he depended upon except for recent, years. 
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Statement of the Amount of Goods imported into Norway for the Seven Years, ending 

the 31st of December, 1841. 


articles. 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

* 1*40 

1841 

Almonds.. Norwegian lbs. 

47,667 

.... 


.... 

.... 

.... 

47367 

Aniseed. 

....do. 


.... 


.... 

.... 

.... 

53,668 


....do. 

.... 


.... 

.... 

.... 


37,999 

Bread of rse& wheat.do. 

25,320 

30,143 

25,361 

31,332 

28,842 

31,013 

24,915 


....do. 


„ „. „ 




.... 

38,611 

Cot on, raw. 

....do. 

63,510 

158,637 

233,232 

127,439 

111,674 

277,893 

219,670 

Cotton twist, dyed and 








plain. 

... .do. 

112,190 

212,270 

>196,382 

313,905 

373,428 

521,037 

661.602 

Cotton manufactures ..do. 

273,070 

316,118 

286,074 

283,901 

292,165 

376,005 

430,955 

Coffee. 


2,193,177 

2,767,987 

2,878,213 

2,459,674 

3,049,193 

4,452,235 

3,656,534 

Coopers’work. specie drs. 

31,411 

41,132 

32,280 

25,434 

21,247 

44,193 

51,290 

-stares, unwiougbt 









pieces 

4,121,295 

■A*,312,160 

2,693,167 

2,034,060 

1,638,366 

3,305,085 

3,44G,7G7 

-bottoms. 




.... 

.... 


.... 

85*339 

Cork.Norwegian lbs. 

_ j_ 


.... 

.... 



101,277 

Cotton and woollens 



.... 

.... 




mixed. . • 


__ ■> 

. 


.. .• 

.... 

.... 

8,394 

Caraway seed .... 



. 


.... 

....« 

.... 

34,655 

Cream of tartar.. . 






.... 

.... 

13,343 

Chicory . 



o , „ . 

.... 


.... 

.... 

137,303 

Cocoa . 

. do. 






.... 

16,668 

Colours nnd dyes . 






.... 

.... 

114,143 

Currants . 





.... 

.. .. 


19,377 

Jiye woods . 


582,783 

512,156 i 

438,443 

385,632 

370,058 

704,289 

441,926 

IAi-urs.. 





.... 


.... 

25,534 

Earthenware..*. . 


<G!),G!)0 | 

542,025 | 

403,656 ! 

427,508 

432,459 

474,923 

826,159 

Ebony . 

. do. 







44,810 

Feathers and down - do. 

91,704 ; 

81,953 

00,037 

63,195 

56,136 

52,439 

75,438 

Floats lor nets and geins.dn. 

.... i 






47,026 

Fruit, dried . 





•_ 



16,718 

Mr. . 


.... i 




.... 

.... 

51) 78 7 

Fishhooks .. 






.... 


5,783 

Grain, buckwheat. 

.barrels 

4 ! 

11 

38 

417 

161 

1,249 

15 

- dftto grits .... 


277 

250 

380 

272 

468 

482 

199 

- ditto meal ... 

. do. 



.... 

o e » « 


97 


—— lati ley . 

. do. 

454,132 

506,024 

705,302 

561,688 

661,604 

458,400 

451,477 

- ditto grits - 


13,320 

17,396 

16,462 

19,844 

17,273 

19,473 

17,923 

- ditto meal ... 


8,943 

1,847 

1,293 

1,665 

1 1,961 

2,951 

6,680 

- beans . 


71 i 

7 

.... 

12 

16 

9 

7 

■- manna grits . 


22,203 i 

12,646 

17,348 

22,289 

23,981 

15,024 

27,114 

-pearl barley . 


16,309 

1 27,935 

19,081 

22.238 

11,929 

7,923 

9,093 

-oats ... 

..bairels 

25,988 

i 08,463 

72,984 

1 100,316 

46,160 

28,932 

33,020 

-ditto grits.... 


3,354 

1,700 

1,778 

3,397 

3,794 

3,279 

4,996 

-ditto meal.... 

... .do. 

4 

573 

67 

115 

37 

291 

279 

-wheat.. 


40,652 

42,899 

37,146 

21,942 

24,727 

25,679 

17,827 

-ditto flour ... 


1,142,000 

1,135,200 

1,259.400 

1,175,200 

1,362,400 

1,595,600 

1,284,655 

—— uialt.. 

..barrels 

39,252 

62,175 

57,582 

53,300 

51,361 

61,886 

38.701 

-rye..... 


282,442 

385,301 

433,205 

386,549 

501,011 

406,349 

367,256 

-ryemeal- 


41,120 

42.753 

37,075 

82,957 

65,913 

50,367 

38,816 

- peas . 


17,351 

19,130 

25,651 

27,498 

24,741 

18,322 

15 507 

— B«gO. 


. *• 

,«.. 



.... 


33,770 

-sundries. 

,. barrels 

.... 




.... 


5,600 

Glue.Norwegian lbs. 


> 





25,879 

Glassware. 

.. .. .do. 





c „,, 


131,977 

-ditto . 

... apds. 


1 . ., 0 





3,336 

-ditto.qt. bottles 



.... 


...» 


69,753 

Grindstones. 

.number 







10,105 

Grapes ... .Norwegian lbs. 


.... 

.... 

.... 


_ „. _ 

6,736 

Hair, various. 



., . 

.... 

,, .t 


m 

29,563 

ITaidware . . 








38,719 

Hemp ....Norwegian 








skeppunfts 

7,145 

6,235 

6,252 

5,740 

7,644 

11,143 

8,314 

-carded ...Norwe- 









gian lbs. 

6,860 

9,147 

6,390 

5,4 2G 

3,544 

6,228 

4,675 

—— cedilla . 

Nor- 








wegian skeppunds 

482 

382 

221 

215 

232 

212 

37 0 

Hops .Norwegiar.Abs, 

140,735 

168,315 

155,525 

123,455 

76,591 

127,660 

91,635 

Indigo .. 


18,516 

18,747 

17,935 

16,948 

11,421 

27,487 

*26,714 

Iron anchor 

.. Nor- 








wegian skeppunds 

73 

69 

104 

205 

202 

178 

150 

-chains.. 


270 

230 

507 

1,178 

871 

719 

807 

- bar.. 


1,979 

2,015 

525 

4,797 

2,573 

5,103 

2.306 

-castings ...., 


1,470 

1,057 

1,063 

1,322 

1,094 

* 1,589 

2,032 

-hoops.. 


211 

168 

159 

200 

158 

282 

294 

——- wares, unpolished 








Norwe 

igian lbs. 

168,322 

222,875 

203,209 

203,423 

182.867 

00.525 

218,867 

——- ditto, polishe 

d ... .do. 

32,943 

45,636 

42,114 

26,250 

33.816 

at.02 4 

44.123 

-plates, cast.. 


25.222 

21,403 

39.176 

13,813 

17,486 

| *15,048 

63,487 

-ditto, rolled. 


63,000 

(i 

84,644 

62,483 

50,738 

32,241 

| 1(1,704 

I 

203,470 


. continued ) 
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A RTI C LBS. 


Liq ik orice. • N orwegian.lbs 

Lead ... a do 

-white ... 

Linen dyed and printed do. 

-£>lain, bleached .. .do 

-unb'eacbed.do. 

• . — coarse ..do. 

-ravenduck.do. 

-yam dyed and 

plain .do. 

Leather, sole leather. ..do. 

-various kinds -do. 

Lead, black.do. 

— pencils.dozens 

. » crucibles. Norway Ibn. 

Mead.quarts 

Mill-stones.number 

Nails, various kinds 

* Norwegian lbs. 

Nitre or saltpetre.do. 

Nitric acid. ..do. 

Oil, of all kinds.do. 

—— cloth . do. 

Oianges, lemons, &r..N». 
Oakum ... Norwegan ibs. 
Paper,writing and draw- 


-printing.do. I 

Pitch and rosiu........ do., 

Pius and net dies.do. 

Porter.quarts 

Potatoes.barrels 

-uieal.do. 

Pipeclay .. N rwegiau lbs. 

Pi ..do. 

Paints of all kinds ....do. 

Provisions, Pork.do. 

-beef.do. 

-cheese.do. 

—— butter.do. 

— tallow.do. 

-ujtto candles.In. 

Raisins.do. 

Salt.barrels 

Sailcloth, fine. Norwegian 

lbs. 

-coarse.do. 

Silk goods.do. 

Soap, green nr soft ... .do. 

- yellow and white, .do. 

Sugar, Taw.do. 

—— powdered or 

crushed........... do. 

• -- refined._.do. 

Spices of vaiious kinds..do. 

Saddlers’ wink.do. 

Steel. do. 

Seeds, various kinds...do. 

Sausages, smoked.do. 

Shot, patent.CO. 

Tea black.do j 

-green.do. 1 

Tib a and bricks... number 

-glazed .do 

Tinwares..Norwegian lbs 

Tinplate.do. 

Threadlace ..do. 

Turpentine.do. 

Types .do. 

Tobacco, c gais & cut... do. 

— leaf.do. 

Vitriol, blue & green ..do. 

\\ ool.do. 

W oollen goods.....do. 

— manufactures.do. 

Wax.do. 

Wine.quarts 

Zinc.Noiwegiufi lbs. 

Copper wares.do. 

Cordage and roperua- 

kers’ work.do. 

Coals.Kirn Is 

Coke ..do. 

Furs, various. .Norwe¬ 
gian lbs. 


128,111 

326,857 

8:w.*j‘»i 

545.13:1 
1,201), 515 
117,720 
86.026 


86,916 
189,0 IS 
0,010 
101,094 
202,328 
1,030,554 

97,717 

1,419,283 


73.850 

893 

838,238 

i;<G9,3U5 


23,497 

1,803,835 

04,200 

13,490 

2G4.202 


33 834 
2,129 387 


110,067 
f, 271.62G 
63,180 
100,298 
54,608 
120,933 

211,097 


17,458 20,312 

140,004 124,415 


68,586 t 71,299 76,280 

.... .... * .... 


107,252 
434,817 
701.435 
524-903 
1,240.19) 
84,743 
100,127 j 


123,030 

193,215 

7.005 

199,208 

151,478 

1,453,519 


110,009 

489.7G8 

413,035 

523,581 

1,427,306 

20,904 

74,152 


52,325 

196,000 

8,555 

147,050 

49,852 

1,675,582 


49,586 33,033 

1,816,354 ! 1,778,080 


65,227 

879 

956.084 

1,174,501 


32,908 

1,879,359 


57,879 

740 

831,807 

1,208,068 


22,456 

1,264.038 


112,798 267,092 

83,200 159,939 

1,119 12,322 


97,827 

607,824 

454,344 

571,727 

1,409,903 

115,040 

115,269 


53,744 

261,108 

9,325 

226,650 

158,107 

1,724,321 


138,902 

739,765 

446.209 

509,565 

1,234,387 

95,021 

183,187 


87,800 

294,219 

8,298 

251,957 

170,703 

2,145,722 


| 388,707 

12,522 

329,522 

251,374 

1,993,284 

321.302 
2,237.246 
122,555 
7,194 
182,736 
26,590 
31 G51 
55,822 
59,204 
615 
1,690,443 
2,396,355 
20,000 
1 03*430 

14,533 
11,403 
84,555 
2,048,136 
159,019 
128,644 
L 33,300 
360,772 
3,446 
545,892 
19,695 
15,621 


296,250 308,586 311,911 

124,301 137,897 18 !'5S2 

9,641 11,960 11,437 


74,514 

1,190 

991,546 

],G70,346 


32,353 

1,592,926 

4 VoVlT® 

* 30,908 


44,454 

675 

1,252,746 

1,745,129 


49,170 
2,110,561 
% • • • • 
142,592 
20,619 * 
276,997 


(continued) 
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TRADE OF NORWAV. 


ARTICLES. 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

Flax.skeppumls 

1,728 

2,874 

1,884 

1,347 

1,451 

1,726 

2,485 

- carded. do. 

25 

36 

39 

15 

94 

• 69 

32 

-codilla.do. 

1,368 

2,132 

1,521 

1,667 

2,15ft 

2,450 


Hoops for barrels, .number 

4,778,060 

3,333,146 

4,577,840 

1,553,332 

2,368,209 

S,GD9,0C7 

6,391 '888 

Honey.Norwegian lbs. 


.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

31,273 

Horsehair cloth... .do. 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 


, , . . 

12,7i4 

Quicksilver.. .do. 

Spirits, grape brandy 

.... 


.... 

.... 



730 

quarts 

770,910 

452,827 

600,216 

708,945 

561,191 

636,427 

673,516 


1,743 

4,042 

4,576 

9,089 

3,993 

9,863 

2,491 

-mm.do. 

- Hollands or Ge- 

14,446 

14,660 

7,483 

r 

18,439 

32,519 

37,019 

58,185 

neva.do. 

.... 


.... 

.... 

5,746 

5.G58 

7,244 

Vinegar.do. 

Sundries, amounting to 

2,193,177 

2,767,9*7 

2,878,212 

2,459,674 

• 

3,049,193 

4,452,235 

3,656,534 

sk> ppunds 

_ ! ’ _ . 

»*»• » 


. _ 

.... 


343,517 


Statement of the Amount of Goods exported from Norway, for the Seven Years ending 

the 31st December, 1841. • 


ARTIC LES. 

1835 ' 

1S3G 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

Ashes.Norwegian lbs 

1,206 

2,504 

1,983 

63 


768 

bones. skeppumls 

3,264 

3,581 

3,213 

3,794 

4,781 

5,128 

Berberies rontrt.lbs 

.... 

.... 


,.., 

Chromate of iron-skpds 



8 

1,148 

2.764 

2,021 

Chroiusalt.ll>«. 

2,250 

14,499 

28,711 

40,007 

58.524 

94,352 

Cobalt (Zaffres).. ..do. 

79,000 

1,372,800 

979,200 

1,327,200 

1.424,000 

1,062,400 

- blue.do. 

228,500 

2.326.400 

1,865,600 

2 #83,200 

2,572,800 

2,633,600 

Copper ore.skeppuuds 

7,688 

11,488 

11,281 

4,969 

2,219 

571 

Copper plates .........do. 

2,373 

2,504 

2,214 

2,666 

3,103 

2,964 

-sheets .do. 

12 

39 

66 

56 

147 

216 

—— nails.lbs. 



.... 




Carraway seed ....barrels 

1,511 

985 

979 

1,945 

2,163 

2,841 

Dyemoss .lbs. 

55,835 

20,542 

31,893 

56,838 

185,659 

434,703 

Cordage, new.do. 

4,010 

4,267 

1,345 

512 

9,160 

4.456 

-old.do. 

32,487 

42,811 

64,494 

42,907 

48,171 

50,039 

Fish, dried cod, See. 

skeppumls 

92,917 

97,950 

104,722 

84 471 

93,927 

82,360 

-anchovies.kegj 

13,723 

13,060 

10,839 

15,694 

19,569 

21,568 

-. clipfish or boccalau 

skeppuuds 

50,203 

47,408 

64,777 

64,395 

80,142 

59,905 

-salmon smoked...Ihs. 

6,508 

67,357 

4,758 

4,436 

3,832 

4,441 

-ditto salted... .barrels 

142 

145 

106 

8 

14 

368 

-Halted various.do 

19,554 

13,171 

3,253 

16,419 

13,106 

17,226 

-herrings salted .. .do. 

470,712 

436 270 

683,059 

362,144 

386,930 

688,619 

-roes.do. 

24,850 

25,646 

24,169 

24,411 

20, '63 

19,466 

Glass, divers kinds....lbs. 

17,518 

13,870 

10,005 

37,596 

54,941 

55,869 

Game birds.do. 

5,669 

12,927 

10,313 

8,842 

26,838 

67,945 

Gentian root.do. 




,,,, 


Glue...do. 



..., 

.... 



Horses ..,.number 

130 

49 

31 

II 

82 

112 

Horns and boots.lbs. 

86,123 

W 72,152 

81,828 

53,656 

80,429 

29,263 

Hooks and eyes.pairs 

55,500 

114,000 

41,000 

lbs. 62 

10». 53 

lbs. 4 

Hones.number 

53,800 

124,540 

102,000 

125,200 

185,100 

107,586 

Ivory, walrus.lbs 

«... 




.... 

.... 

...» 


Iron bars.skeppuuds 

10,751 

11,167 

. 10,455 

11,786 

13,121 

10,338 

old and pig.do 

42 

2,388 

* i,:tG0 

„916 

418 

7I» 

—— castings.do. 

1,032 

552 

,7 17 

102 

774 

712 

-nails.do. 

11,846 

8,556 

5V258 

5,185 

9,904 

5,524 

Linefeed.barrels 

Linseed and oil cake.. .lbs. 

680 

291,372 

1,813 

221,828 

244,865 

s 

281,222 

165 
241,380 

507,308 

Lead, common black .. .do. 
Lobsters.number 

559,773 

749,302 

689,599 

793,711 

593,823 

578,610 

Millstone.do. 

Oil, cod liver.barrels 

35,230 

36,615 

33.207 

38,063 

42,000 

42,737 

Paper.lbs. 




.... 


Provisions, p*rk.do. 


.... 

. 9 . . 




-beef.do. 

.... 

.... 

.... 


t r t T 


-cheese.do. 

>... 

.... 

.... 

.... 



—— butter.do. 

«... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

... . 


-tallow.do. 

...» 


, . „ . 




Salt....barrels 

13,710 

4.371 . 

3,565 

12,600 

10,052 

9,758 

Silver.ounces 

Skins & furs, prepared.lbs. 

"'895 

19,427 

399 

736 


-horse and cowhide.do. 

l'\G08 

17*45 

11,598 

19,351 

14,286 

% 0.037 

--sheep and lamb., .do. 

1,968 

8,440 

3,621 

1,203 

180 

840 

-goat, buck, and 

reindeer..do. 

104,876 

88,750 

100,408 

101,391 

131,725 

126,185 

-- marten and otter ..do. 1 

879 

1.310 

1,143 

1,968 

1,120 

1,821 


1841 


1.492 

5,063 

3,200 

2.450 
137.749 
138,800 
176,718 

3.451 
221 

6,560 
2 291 
79,663 
11 718 
60,590 

74,500 

18,233 

66,193 

7,446 

169 

24.843 

527.564 

20,968 

34,061 

20,527 

887 

6,088 

68 

32,550 

101.100 
106 
724 
18,112 
307 
656 
5,092 
307 
439,869 
15,567 
544,751 
56 
40,611 

46,907 

504 

12,849 

9,504 

3,015 

501 

5,787 

26,429 

989 

9,052 


81,941 

990 


{continued) 
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NORWAY. 


ARTICLES. 

1835 


1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

Skin* and furs, fox ... .lbs- 

426 


2,576 

3,117 

2,397 

1,618 

1,466 

3,545 

- Beal*.. ...d£, 

— b> are, wive*, snd 

273 


92 

76 

242 

.... 

Cl 

157 

lynxes.do. 



.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

68 

-etroinc.do. 

8tones, common build- 

.... 


.... 

.... 

.... 


.... 

724 

ing.tons 

■ 6,aio 


819 

8,700 

1,827 

1,992 

2,187 

4,389 

607 

Tar.barrels 

480 


1,155 

1,131 

848 

1,390 

1,077 

Wood and timber, treel* its 

225,772 


232,819 

228,442 

241,569 ! 

272,207 

266,699 

266,744 

-ditto.spds 

-fir.-wood... .cubic feet 

79 


708 

21,738 

67 

28,854 

129 

140 

297 

376 

30,250 

-oak bark ..skeppunris 

4,753 


6,721 

4,6#I 

6,062 : 

6.80G 

5,891 

3,843 

—— hoop.li umber 

23,680 


29,800 

40,558 

5,860 | 

68,260 

99.700 

32,000 


Weight* and measure* which occur in the annexed tables, are— 

lb.—Norwegian pound, which for all practical purposes may be taken as 12 per cent heavier than the avoir¬ 
dupois. « 

£k/>d.-A skippound is 320 Norwegian pounds, or 358 pounds English. 

Quart in equal to one quart imperial measure. 

Barrel, liquid measure is 120 quarts. 

Ditto dry measure, is 144 quarts. 


SHIPPING OF NORWAY. 


Number, Tonnage (in Lasts) and Crews, of Vessels belonging to each Port of Norway,. 

in the Year 1835. . 


PORTS. 

TOTAL. 

No. 

Lasts. 

Crews. 

Frt-dericshnld .. 

62 

2,031 

314 

Fredericstadt. 

40 

1,331 

183 

Mm**. 

29 

672 

99 

1) nebak. 

34 

915 

142 

Christiania. 

91 

3,851 

508 

Diammen. 

80 

4,835 

577 

Holincs'rand. 

63 

3, 20 

403 

Toensberg. 

140 

8,320 

992 

Lauiwig. 

120 

6,058 

771 

Langesund..... 

96 

4,745 

627 

Kragircee. 

56 


399 

OenteriiBueer. 

101 

3,707 

559 

Arendal. 

145 

0,541 

930 

Grimatad. 

43 

1,935 

278 

Liliesntid. 

28 

1,044 

151 

Chriati -naand. 

127 

2.731 

481 

Mandat. 

75 

855 

230 


PORTS. 


. 

Plekkt-fiord... 

Soggendal. 

Egcrsutid. 

Stavanger.I 

Jlergen. 

Aaleaund.. 

Molde ... 

Chri-tiaiiHund. 

Drontheiru. 

Bndoeo . 

Tronistre... 

Mammerfest. 

Varduee..... 

Total. 


TOTAL. 


No. 

Lasts. 

Crews. 

116 

1,680 

,441 

09 

1,790 

292 

31 

4*3 

106 

40 

809 

4165 

173 

3.164 

672 

279 

0,380 

933 

10 

195 

41 

7 

148 

29 

7 If 

1,303 

204 

85 

3,019 

431 

4 

68 

22 

20 

305 

92 

16 

302 

97 

2 

58 

20 

2272 

75,459 j 

11,279 


The Norwegian mercantile navy, in 1838, consisted of 2427 vessels, great and small,, 
of a total burden of 212,242 tons, and navigated by 12,93(1 men and boys. 


CHAPTER XI. 

TRADE OF THE NORWEGIAN SEAPORTS. 

Christiania, now the capital of Norway, is a dbep seaport; there being 
six to seven fathoms depth of water close to the quay. Population said to be 
at the present 4;ime about 24,000. It has some trifling fabrics of woollens, glass, 
hardwares, soap, leather, cordage, tobacco, &*c. The deals of this port have al¬ 
ways been celebrated. As far back as 1792, when its population amounted only to 
about 10,000, the number of ships arrived was 521 ; departures, chiefly with 
deals, 518. 

















































TRADE OF CHRISTIANIA. 
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The following tables will serve to illustrate the present state of the Navi¬ 
gation and Trade of Christiania, and the dependant outports, for the year 1812 . 


D ESCRIPTIO N. 


CHRISTIANIA. 

British*. 

Norwegian.. 

Swedish. 

Danish... 

French. 

Dutch. 

Hanseatic.. 

Oldenburg. 

Russian. 

Prussian .... 

Total.*.. 

FREDERICKSTAn. 

Norwegian . 

Swedish . 

Danish .. 

Lubec . 

Prussian. 

Oldenburg. 

Diftch . 

Bremen .. 

Total . 

MOSS. 

Norwegian . 

Swedish... 

Danish .... 

Dutch . 

Preach .. 

Hanoveiian. 

Oldenburg . 

Prussian .. 

Total . 

FREDERICKSH ALD. 

Norwegian .. 

Swedish. 

Danish . 

Dutch. 

Total . 

DROBAK. 

Norwegian . 

Swedish. 

Danish . 

Dutch.... 

Total . 

HOLM STRAND. 

Norwegian . 

Swedish. 

Ditch.. 

Tutal . 

DRAMEN. 

Norwegian . & . 

Swedish.. 

Danish ...»... f\ 

Dutch. 

Hanseatic . 

Total . 



(i continued) 


• The one British vessel arrived in ballast, and departed with wood, value 203/. Of the arrivals, the majority, as 
respects Norwegians, the vessels were in ballast; some were loaded with salt, coals, wine, and spirits : others im¬ 
ported more or less of colonial produce and manufactures. The Danes and Swedes imported corn a*-d proviso ns. 

Of the departures, tfce Norwegian were almost, without exception, lotided with wood. The Danes and swedes 
returned in ballast, or took, home deals, iron, or fish. Of the vessels under other flags, most arrived in ballast, ana 
departed with wood. This reuiarfc applies equally to the other ports in this consulate, with the addition, that on tho 
western coast, the esporta consist, in part, of fisb, train oil, and lobsters. 

VOL. IT. 6 A 
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NORWAY. 


ARRIVED. 


DEPARTED. 










Vessels. 

Tonnnge. 

Crews. 

Vesiels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

TON SB ERG. 

14 




899 

• 


335 

40,060 


145 

6,571 







305 









177 




181 


1 

161 







301 

42,013 

r 


170 

6,846 





LAURVIG. 





356 



217 

12 

31,000 


158 

10 

16 




325 

510 

6,172 



15 





GO 

6,156 









170 



170 



1 





313 

38,891 










PORSG1UJND. 




* 281 


2063 

120 

262 

104 ’ 

353 










02 























040 

ft** -rn.i 





...» 



KRAGERAE. 

o — => 

15,“05 
5,605 
709 


121 




. 





3( 






1. 0 



317 

22,070 



20,820 






osteruusoer. 

170 

10 

33 

90 

0 

20,152 

570 

H1I 

953 

00 

100 

400 

27 



r 







H^l 

inn 



0,951 

wn 



093 

« 

*>7 




27 



29,513 

1012 


28,571 

1573 


am 

307 

AREN DAL. 

308 




32,903 



178 


240 



49 


‘ 










11 

758 



uou 





U28 



373 




35,543 







CHRISTIAN .STA DT. 

17 

435 

It 

120 


llfl 

2610 


1,077 

40,800 
1,975 
5,475 
075 
8,750 
1,532 
t 925 





2540 

90 

405 

34 

300 

90 

Off 1 













' 78 


410 

7« 



** 





* 








.... 

__ 

044 

61,209 

3827 


. 



MANUAL. 





S 115 
6,840 
740 « 
205 

10 










153 

P 20 






81 










„_ 


7,972 

782 







( continued) 

* 9 f , the J 4 anrfved from Great Britain, there were with coal* 1, and in ballast 13 . 

Of the 14 British venae Is departed, there weie with lobsters and game 3, lobsters and salmon 7, lobsters 1, 
for Great Britain; and for Archangel, in ballast 1. * ' 

•nd\ w!tl| 6 |oWn »nd M gmie rriTed < ™“ Gr,,Bt ti " tain in b » lu,t . and sailed for Great Britain, 5 with lotMter*. 

t The British vessels arrived In ballast and sailed for England with lobittera 
hark! fwithhtotm. ™ Mi ‘ ,rriv * d Uom Gr “‘ Bri “ Ul hallaat and returned te Great Britain, 1 with wood and 
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DESCRIPTION. 

ARRIVED. 

1 DEPARTED. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 



Crews. 

KARSUND. 








4 

305 

30 

4 

305 

;K) 

Norwegian. 

04 

3212 

200 

!I3, 

4i 07 

425 

Danish. 

4 

101 

16 

4 

101 | 

10 

Dutch... 

0 

085 

43 

9 

685 

43 

Total.. 

81 

4303 

385 

1 10 

5888 

514 

FLEKK EFIORD. 









00 



00 


Norwegian . 

44 

2943 


00 

3415 


Danish . 

10 

3!>S 

.... • 

2 

72 



5 ■; 

588 


5 

OSS 


Hanoverian... 

2 

172 


2 

172 


Total.*. 

02 

4101 


06 

4337 


EOP.RSUND. * 







British t. 

13 

917 

l'V 

13 

917 

112 

\nrwegun . 

29 

1418 

132 

M 

2640 

239 

Danish . 

1 

10 

3 

1 

JO 

3 


1 

75 

5 

1 

75 

5 

1<usfliun. - 



.... 1 

l 

170 

7 

Prussian. 

.... 

.... 


1 

102 

0 

Total. 

41 i 

2450 

252 ! 

72 

3080 

3*2 


* The 4 British vissela arrived from Great Bii ai«, 3 in ballast, and 1 with coals, and returned to Great Britain, 
3 with lobster*, and l in bal ast to Klsinore. 

t The 1 British vessel arrived from Great Britain in ballast, and returned to Gieat Britain with horses, 
t Hit: 13 British vessels arrived from Great Britain, 2 with coals, aifli II in ballast, and returned to Great Britain, 
11 with lobsters, 1 salmon and iron, and 1 in ballast. 

Behgkn was at an early period amongst tlie first towns of the Hanseatic league; 
in the years 1767 and 1768, both inclusive, its exports were 2,758,944 rix-dollars; 
it increased to 3,939,385 rix-dollars in 1/8/ and 1788. In 1792 this port owned 
113 ships; its exportation consisted then, as it docs still, offish, wood, and some 
oil. Its imports were then a few luxuries, and some of the necessaries of life. The 
harbour is safe and deep close to the town, but a pilot is necessary for vessels 
entering or departing, on account of the numerous rocks. Besides a College 
and other schools, it has a good naval academy. It has a few manufactories of 
tobacco and earthenware, several ropeworks and distilleries, ship-building yards, 
and the works of smiths ant^other ordinary handicrafts. The fisheries are its 
principal resource, and fleets of small vessels sail and return periodically to and 
from the northern coasts, for fish, skins, feathers, &c. Hamburg is one of the 
principal foreign ports with which the Vessels of Bergen trade, and from whence 
the, merchants, several of whom are said to be wealthy, import woven and 
other manufactured goods, sugar, coffee, spices, tobacco, &c. 

A division of the treasury, and the bank of Norway are established at Bergen. 

Drontheim* is the next place in importance to Bergen. As far back as 
1?58 its exports amounted to 266,557 rix-dollars, and its imports 264,697 rix- 
dollars. The number of ships which arrived in 1792 were 149, and 137 sailed. 
In 1793, 39 vessels belonged to this port. Its exports have always been prin¬ 
cipally wood and some fish. The trade of this port is carried on .much in the 
same articles and in the same way as at Bergen. 

The following tables will serve, as far as the returns we possess enable us, to 
show the present state of the trade and navigation of Bergen and its outports. 
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Return of British and Foreign Trade within the Consulate of Bergen, during the Year 

ending 31st December, 1842. 



i 

MIR1TEB. 

DEPARTED, 

DESCR1PT10 X. 

* 

. . 

Vcast Is. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

BERGEN. ' 

British. 

Norwegian. 

Swedish. 

Austrian. 

Belgian. 

Bremen. 

53 

651 

63 

2 

1 

5 

3,747 

40,503 

6,535 

400 

•*48 

535 

404 

3006 

378 

23 

4 

_ 2C 

53 

635 

69 

2 

1 

5 

3,747 

30,465 

7,318 

400 

48 

535 

404 

3810 

414 

23 

4 

26 

French. 

Clenoa..... 

Uaniiiriig. 

Hanoverian... 

l.ubec... 

Neapolitan. 

Oldenburg... \ . 

Prussian. 

Rounc . 

Russian. 

Spanish. 

Venetian. 

44 

1 

3 

2 

23 

1 

1 5 

3 

30 

11 

4 

4,620 

140* 

612 

107 

1,867 

14(1 

1,010 

202 

2,443 

120 

2.050 

1,342 

1,257 

108 

,1' 

11 

115 

7 

58 

10 

170 

9 

130 

87 

47 

48 

1 

3 

* l 

a? 

2 

12 

11 

4 

4,540 

140 

612 

197 

1,090 

140 

l,lfi0 

202 

2,530 

120 

2,950 

1,342 

1,257 

192 

7 

35 

11 

121 

7 

58 

16 

186 

9 

139 

87 

47 . 

Total.. 

l«7rt 

80,545 

6311 

1066 

80,273 

62jil 

DRONTHEIM. 

British. 

Norwegian. 

Swedish. 

American... 

Bremen. 

Danish. 

Dutch. 

Olileuburg.! 

Prussian.' 

Rostoc . 

Spanish.. 

1 

,95 

5 

:t 

37 

4 

2 

y 

5 

2 

145 

10,105 

402 

72 

450 

4,055 

515 

160 

1,255 

665 

342 

7 

570 

36 

6 

14 

189 

17 

9 

to 

27 

15 

1 

102 

5 

1 

3 

37 

4 

2 

9 

5 

2 

145 

10,306 

402 

72 

450 

4,055 

545 

160 

1,255 

665 

342 

612 

36 

6 

14 

189 
' 17 

9 

|»16 

27 

15 

Total. 

164 | 

18,286 

936 

171 , 

18,487 

978 

CHRISTIAN SOU NO. 







British.; 

10 

1,412 

64 

10 

1,442 

64 

Norwegian. 

44 

•1,270 

288 

49 

4,905 

306 

Danish.j 

10 

1,026 

62 

12 

1,118 

73 

IhircU.. 

Jl 

077 | 

54 

9 

719 

Russian.j 

1 

328 ! 

11 

1 

328 


Spanish.j 

10 

1.205 

77 i 

10 

1,265 

77 

Total. 1 

HG 

0,303 I 

55B 

91 

9,777 

576 


The British trade in 1841 was carried on with 45 yessels of 3182 tons with 354 
men, exclusive of the port of Drontheim, from whence no return of the British 
trade has been forwarded by the vice-consul; and the trade to and from Great 
Britain in Norwegian and foreign bottoms Hvith 58 vessels of 10,200 tons, with 
409 men. The failure of the lobster fishery, during the season, .has occasioned a 
decrease of the trade as to the number of vessels and tonnage this year, com¬ 
pared to that of 1840, when the number of British vessels entered, amounted 
to 62 of 4763 tons burden, with 511 men. Of the 4 British vessels, 2 arrived 
with coals, 1 with assorted goods, and 1 in ballast, 1 sailed with lobsters, 1 with 
deals, 1 with an assorted cargo, and 1 in ballast. 

The British trade has been carried on in the above ports, during the year 
1842, by 64 vessels of 5334 tons, with 4?5 men, and the trade to and from 
Great Britain in Norwegian and foreign bottoms, by 59 vessels of 7163 tons, 
with 382 men. 
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Of the British ships which arrived in 1842, 49 were in ballast, 3 imported 
iron and iron rails, 7 coals, 1 coals and iron, and 3 manufactured goods. Of the 
departures, 7 were in ballast, 6 were loaded with herrings, 2 with stockfish, 39 
with lobsters, and 2 with wood. , 

Hammerfest, or Ai/tkn Hammerfest.— This is the principal port of Fin- 
mark. It is remarkable that the waters along the coast of Finmark are so mild in 
temperature, that the fishery is carried on in boats during winter, although the 
sun disappears for so long a period in the latitudes of this country. The follow¬ 
ing notice of the trade and resources of Ilaiumei'fest and Finmark, we have 
condensed from the consular returns : 

“The British trade lia$ been gradually increasing: in 1835 there were only 9 vessels, 
of 1636 tons* in 1836 they increased to 12, forming a tonnage of 1748 tons; this year 
the number has increased to 19, and the tonnage has nearly doubled. It is susceptible of 
still further advantageous increase. The Russian trade has declined for these last two 
years ; but solely owing to the failure of crops in Russia, and to the late pecuniary crisis, 
which extended its influence even to the traders in the White Sea, by the check it gave to 
credit. The vessels which departed to the coast of Spitzbergen from Hammerfest were 9 in 
number, forming a tonnage of 480 tons, employing 80 men; their catch can be estimated at 
about 3000/. There are two similar expeditions from Tromsoc, and two from WardoC ; 
the particulars, however, have not been received. A portion of the Russian vessels which 
visit Wardofi and Wadsoe are merely large boats, from 10 to 15 tons burden. 

“ About 6000 tons of British shipping arrived in Finmark in 1841, exclusive of the 
vessels which put into ports on their way to and from Archangel. 

■ 1 In 1842 an increase in the amount of British shipping has taken place, but as the 
vessels are chiefly employed in the transport of coal, it is problematical whether this can 
be maintained, as the duty which has in future to be paid on export, is likely to lessen the 
consumption. 

“ The consumption and consequent sale of British manufactures, which are almost ex¬ 
clusively imported from Hamburg, by Norwegian, Hamburg, and Bremen vessels, have 
declined considerably, owing to the almost prohibitory duty which, with few exceptions, is 
levied on every article of that description. 

“ About 20,000/. worth of cake copper has been exported from Finmark, for British 
account. 

“ Four vessels were despatched to Spitzbergen for walruses, which made each an aver¬ 
age catch. 

“ The staple articles of export have been, about 3800 tons of dried stockfish, 12,000 
tons of salted fish, 7000 barrels of oil, besides reindeer-skins, buck-skins, walrus-hides, 
teeth, feathers, and fox and otter skins, &u; % 

“ The salmon-fishery in the district has, i/uring the present season, been more abun¬ 
dant than can be remembered for the last twenty vetys : about 100 tons of fish, it is esti¬ 
mated, have been taken during the season. 

“ For several years salmon formed an article of export, but of late years tlie catch has 
not exceeded tho^demand for home consumption. The decrease in this valuable article has 
been attributed to the swarms of sharks that # have of late years retained possession of the 
banks lying off the coast. This fact was only accidentally discovered last year, by the cir¬ 
cumstance of two small vessels being fitted out as an experiment to try tne bank fishery 
for cod, which had not previously been attempted; where, instead of finding the object 
they were in search of, these voracious animals were met with. This year eight vessels 
have been fitted out from Hammerfest, expressly for the purpose of shark*fishing; and no 
less than 20,000 of these animals had been taken, without any apparent diminution in their 
numbers. The shark oil produced was about 1000 barrels. 

“ The produce o, the fisheries for the last five years, of cod, seth, and halibut, accord¬ 
ing to the official returns, is about 500,000 tons, and 20,000 barrels of oil, independent of 
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what is caught by the Russians. A portion of this fish is prepared for the Spanish and 
Mediterranean markets, but the greater proportion is still for the Russian market. 

“ The wealth a'nd prosperity of Finmark depends mainly on the fisheries ; it is, how¬ 
ever, a source of wealth which never fails : for centuries back, not a single example.can be 
given a total failure. 

“ This country is in a prosperous state—the revenue exceeds the expenditure by near 
two millions of dollars. The exchange on foreign countries has been gradually improving, 
until it has reached par, at which it steadily remains, a proof of the prosperity of the 
country. 

“ The British cottons mid woollen goods inlportcd into this country, are best adapted 
for consumption in a country like Norway, and pay a duty of from 50 to upwards of 100 per 
cent on the cost price. The consequence is, that the consumption of British manufactures 
has fallen off considerably, while those of Russia have propel tionably increased, particularly 
in 1'inmark, where Russia linens, raveuduck, and various other articles are admitted duty 
free. Were cottons and woollens pdmitted, even at a moderate# instead of prohibited 
duty, the trade would Bonn recover itself, and ultimately supersede the now almost general 
use of Russian linens. 

“ The chief proportion of British goods now brought to ‘the country, still go by the 
way of Hamburg, and are imported either in native, Hamburg, or Bremen vessels.” 

The Russian trade from the White Sea, aiul especially along the,.coasts of 
Finmark, arc both described as of considerable importance. The vessels which 
leave Finmark annually for Spitsbergen, go in quest c.f the walruses, seals, and 
wild fowl, which frequent that dreary coast. 


Navigation of Hmnmerfest and Outports in 1842. 


DESCRIPTION. 

A R R 1 V E 1). 

| I) E P A R T K D. * 

V easels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

j Value of 
j Cargoes. 


ALIEN. 

20 

35 

2 

2 



•£' 


G,3fiD 

2,150 


£ 

6,800 

27,500 

1,700 

5,400 

1.350 

27,000 

2,050 

Norwegian. 

2.394 

187 

25,' 00 

34 

177 


450 

75 

us 

1,000 



27 






125 

1 

F 

30,501) 


5,87 5* 



135 


* 




1,400 


13j 



195 



08,729 


15,511 


72,400 






TKOMSOE. 




£ 




£ 





30,000 

2,85(1 

8,700 

L 800 
29,750 






1 






3,500 

10,250 

1,240 

35,450 

5,200 

2,201* 

2,150 






00 






79 


25 

shun 

1 r <j 









3 


1,875 

2,070 

















T.itaH. 

72 



81,505 

70 

. 

472 

80,270 





WARDOE AND WADSOE. 




£ 




£ 




39 , 

7,850 

1,873 

24,000 



on 

7,000 

3,700 



3V0 


320 

20 





2 





1»5 






...... i 

929 

35,073 

2i)0 

5K93 

929 

38,060 


—- w ._— 

*15»u | 


. British arrivals 25 imported coals, and 6 imported colonial produce, salt, fire¬ 

bricks, &c. I 


lhc exports consisted chiefly of eider-down, dried stockfish, clipfisli, saltfish, feathers, 
reindeer-horns, fox-skins, otter-skins, reindeer-skins, goat-skins, copper ore, train-oil, wal¬ 
rus-hides «id teeth, and wool. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


TRADE BETWEEN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND THE KINGDOMS OF SWEDEN AND 

NORWAY. 

The trade between Great Britain and Sweden alid Norway was for a long 
period of considerable value. But the pernicious customs duties on timber in 
Great Britain, and on manufactured goods, especially in Sweden, have seriously 
restricted Sh international trade which would have naturally increased, from the 
peculiar wants of each country. The timber, minerals, and other products of 
Sweden and Norway, are such as would at all times find a remunerating sale in 
the United Kingdom at moderate duties: while of all countries in Europe, Sweden 
and Norway are the least prepared for a system of commercial restrictions which 
allow the people only to use at double prices, and in diminished quantities, all the 
most necessary kinds of manufactured articles. In order to exhibit a view of the 
commerce of the United Kingdom with Sweden, the former and present state 
of that trade will appear from the following tables: 


Vai.ue of Imports and Exports of Great Britain to and from Sweden, during the following 
* Years: 


Years. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Year. 

Imported. 

Exported. 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

701. 

.100,509. 

. 70,806 

745. 

.250,707. 

.30,310 

705. 

.205,850. 


750.. 

.187,022. 

.16,102 

710. 

.173,585. 

. 27,620 

755. 

.20,i,049. 

.19,234 

715. 

.165,631. 

. 37 235 ] 

700. 


.13,657 

720. 

.191 ’.*152. 

.111*555 | 


.234^452. 

.49^003 

’•25 . 

.101,884. 

....f. 38,324 

770. 



1730. 

.131.022. 

. 15,271 

1773. 

..101,603.. 

.36,308 

1735. 

.213,850. 

. 25,514 

1782. 

.163,219. 


1740. 


. 15,557 

1785_ 


. G5,307 


* 

E5GLAN1). 


SCOTLAND. 


Years. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Imported. 

Exported 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1791. 

.223,686. 

. 69,899. 


. 4,844 

1792. 

..,*....289,626. 

. 13,078. 

.49,063. 

. 5,261 

1793. 


. 73.051. 



1794. 


. 97*935. 

.39,752.. 

.2,334 

1795. 


.121,631. 

.35,491. 

. 5,746 

1796. 



.39,616. 


1797. 

.160,612. 

.143,994. 

.31 4211. ‘ . 

. 9,901 

1798. 


. 44,236. 


. 8,481 

1799. 

.305*525. 

. 39,91G. 

.42,357.. ... 


1800. 

.275,597. 

. 78,381. 



1801. 

.262*202. 

.109*419. 

’.33,442. 


1802. 

.278^410. 

.107*830 . ...... 

.48,940. 


1803. 

. v ..-.‘.241)472. 

.97)595. 

.47,179. 


1804.. 



.38.867. 

. 770 
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SWEDEN AND NORWAY. •. 


Table of the Trade and Navigation of Great Britain with Sweden during the three most 
remarkable Years, when the Northern Confederacy existed, when Copenhagen was 
attacked, and when Peace was restored. 


Value of Export* to Sweden. 


SHIPPING. 


Value of 
Import* 


Total of Bri¬ 
tish ami 


fromaweden Mrfiiuiar- Mmchan- Foreign Mer- 


foreign Mer- British. Foreign, 

cliumiize Lx- 

pm teii to -•-.- j—~ — 

Sweden. Ve*.| Ton*. |.\fn. Vos ; 'ion*. Mn. V 


Mn. Vo*.I Ions. Mu. 



Statement of the Shipping employed in the Trade and Navigation between the United 
Kingdom and the Kingdoms of Sweden and Norway. 



ARRIVED PROM 

SWEDEN. 


DEPARTED F 

O R S \V EDI 

N. * 


British. 

Foreign. 

TOTAL. 

British. 

Foreign. 

TOTAL. 

YEARS. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

i 

j Tons. 

Sliips. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Toils. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1831 

84 

11,430 

195 

38/89 

279 

50.139 

07 

8,953 

118 

21,782 

185 

30,735 

1832 

50 

8,335 

1 jO 

25,755 

209 

34.090 

69 

‘*,009 

88 

13,40 i 

157 

23,003 

18.13 

GO 

10,00!) 

165 

29,454 

225 

39,403 

79 

11,350 

198 

10,124 

187 

,27,474 

1834 

103 

15,353 

J83 

35,910 

280 

51,203 

101 

15,278 

125 

22,174 

22,454 

220 

37,452 

1833 

77 

12,030 

1.90 

35,001 

273 

47,097 

08 

10,053 
10,5 nl 

159 

227 

33,107 

1830 

GO 

10,865 

250 

42,130 

42,0*2 

310 

03.304 

65 

204 

28,138 

269 

es,iH9 

18'ir 

47 

7,008 

211 

258 

60,300 

56 

9,3 4 

183 

31,56 > 

239 

40,940 

1838 

58 

10 425 

213 

38,931 

271 

49.410 

77 

14,078 

19# 

34,591 

275 

49,209 

1839 

40 

8,359 

272 

49.270 

321 

57,029 

08 

13,310 

230 

37.003 

304 

50,379 

1840 

1841 

1842 

70 

11,933 

290 

53,337 

3GG 

05,270 

08 

11,760 

271 

39,999 

339 

51,759 


RRIV ED PROM 

NORWAY. 


DEPARTED FOR NORWAY. 

1831 

52 

4518 

754 

114,805 

806 

119,383 

33 

2870 

784 

1 '8,480 

817 

1.11.356 

1832 

42 

3798 

549 

82,155 

591 

H5.B.M 

43 

3411 

554 

80,540 

597 

89,951 

1833 

64 

5901 

000 

98,931 

724 

10 ,832 

73 

5409 

038 

104,281 

711 

109,090 

1»34 

63 

010.1 

018 

98,303 

081 

104,700 

44 

4'77 

642 

107.809. 

180 

111,980 

18.13 

28 

2592 

027 

95,049 

G55 

97,041 

37 

3179 

67 8 

110.505 

715 

113.744 

1330 

15 

1573 

785 

123,875 

800 

127,448 

17 

1000 

820 

137. Mia 

837 

139,200 

1837 

11 

1035 

on 

88,004 

022 

89,039 

20 

aisu 

048 

99,102 

008 

101,201 

117,830 

1833 

15 

1304 

770 

110,817 

791 

112,181 

34 

*4162 

770 

113,668 

804 

1830 

21 

2582 

808 

109,228 

889 

111,810 

19 

2143 

848 

120,090 

807 

122,239 

1840 

1841 

1842 

23 

1 

3106 

792 

114,241 

815 

117,407 

"I 

1732 

775 

114,002 

791 

110,304 


It will be remarked that of all* the countries with which the ships of the United King¬ 
dom trade, the proportion to the number of foreign ships is smaller with Norway and Swe¬ 
den, than to any other country. The Norwegians are hardy and active seamen ; they con¬ 
struct their own ships cheaply, and the fact that British ships are not able to obtain out¬ 
ward freights to Norway, and that the duty on the deals of that country has been, until 
1841-2, so much higher than on the deals of Prussia and Russia, will all account for the 
great number of British ships which arc employed in the trade with the two latter coun¬ 
tries, and the very small number engaged in the Norwegian trade. 
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. 4 * 

Foreign and Colonial Merchandise imported into the United Kingdom from Sweden, 

during the following Years, s ^ . 


ARTICLES, 



Of the above Articles, those which may be in any way considered the products of Sweden, 
are limited to bark, iron, some of the flax and hempseed, a small portion of the tallow, tar, 
timber, and deals. The other articles are accidental transhipments of goods, the produce 
of other foreign countries than Sweden. 


VOL. IT. 
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SWEDEN AND NORWAY, 


Foreign and Colonial Merchandize 


exported from the United Kingdom to Sweden. 


ARTICLES 

«• 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1830 

1837 

1838 

1839 
_£ 

1840 

Cassia lignea. 

. .lbs. 

17,352 

K 



14,958 

4,788 


7,466 

17,106 

1,336 

Clorei. 

...do. 

627 

■ £ 



480 

,, 


803 

1 


Cochineal. 

...do. 

%, M#5 

1,551 

1,886 


2,279 

1,321 


1,943 

1,427 

2,531 





2,570 

61,003 



377 

Coffee . 

.. .do. 

218,608 


18,193 

130,966 

10,087 

8,475 

34,148 

125,059 

69,824 

Corn, meal, and flour 

viz., 





■-barley. 

..qrs. 


.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

300 










10 


524 








«. 



1,491 

2 



-wheat-men) & flour.rwt. 


2 

.. 




.. 

\ i 

0 

Dye woods; vi.., Top wood .tons 


.. 

12 

4 

30 

144 

109 

.. 

mmn 

7 

Ginger. 

• • cwt. 

131 

47 

67 

203 

195 

205 

286 

219 

HSUEJ 

143 

Gum, ambit:. 

.. .do. 

5 

.. 

14 

8 

t .. 


10 





.. lbs. 







347 
«. 4,172 

729 

6,504 



o . 

...do. 

5,932 

5,030 

5,478 

1,254 

7,380 

6,024 

S3 

5,198 










* 


Lincub, '’plain linens 

and 


« 

** 



■* 





diaper, entered at value..£ 

b 


22 

15 

10 

30 

9 

5 

34 

7 

Mace . 

..lbs. 

701 

302 

650 

278 

202 

. „ 


98 

199 

101 

N utmegs. 

.. .do. 


051 

580 

450 

331 

*. 

100 

307 


160 

Pepper . 

...do. 

16,702 

17,792 

34,720 

20,691 

6,272 

6,473 

13.H03 

7,504 

11,044 

10,936 

Pimento. 

.. .do. 

31,007 

35,081 

46,302 

55,805 

54,375 

53,301 

39,175 

16,345 

311,379 

55,157 









381 

20 



13 

10 



7 

6 



f« 

Saltpetre and cubic nitre. 





• 

unrefined . 

.. do. 




176 


53 

24 

2,034 



Silk, raw and waste .. 

..lbs. 







295 



-foreign, thrown.. 

.. .do. 



,. 

.. 

1,003 






Silk manufacture of India ; 
viz., 

- bandannoes, romals. 











and handkerchiefs • 

pieces 

196 

25 

71 

30 


55 

100 

120 

50 

50 

-tatfeties, damasks, & 

other »ilks, in pieces..do. 



10 







. 

Spirits, rum.proof gals. 

7,895 

1*4,312 

7,640 

14,421 

10,826 

0,384 

10,559 

6,841 

4,301 

4,453 

-brandy. 

.. .do. 

410 

33G 

1,138 

367 

280 

401 

459 

280 

221 

#. 317 

- Geneva . 

.. .do. 

9 

100 

1 

231 

62 

418 

54 

208 

12 

347 

Sugar, unrefiued .... 

..cwt. 

8,990 

330 

1,5 

3,946 

3,096 

5.206 

583 

2.055 

817 

516 

Tea. 

...lbs. 

., 

.3 

161 

1,323 

1,922 

1,302 

1,911 

930 

230 

Tin... 



65 


65 

114 



18 

18 


Tobacco, unmanufactured 







lbs. 

1)962 

2,718 

2,481 

23,724 

3,281 

9,410 

37,056 

37,355 

18,614 

1,728 

- foreign, manufac- 






tured, and snuff .. 

...do. 




.. 

527 

818 


2,299 



Wine of all sorts .... 

. .gals. 

5,872 

3,390 

13,884 

6,806 

4,021 

15,320 

8,050 

8,808 

0,334 

8,386 

13.567 

Wool, rotion. 

...lbs. 

124,335 


17,498 

183 588 

58,214 

108,808 

48,814 

244,969 

104.22C 

-sheep’s. 

...do. 


•• 


5,091 

10,844 



Of the articles enumerated in the above table, there are very few either in quantity oi 
value, which are of British colonial origin. A portion of the indigo, most of the pepper 
and the rum, comprehend nearly, if not all the articles, r whieh were produced in British 
colonics. The other articles were of foreign growth, and shipped from the British ware¬ 
houses, after having been first imported into England. This has been the case for many 
years back, in regard to articles of foreign and colonial origin which have been exported 
from the United Kingdom to foreign parts ; especially since the period when the sugar and 
coffee imported from British possessions huve been insufficient for the consumption of 
Great Britain and Ireland. The geographical position and the greater depth of water of 
several British ports, afford far greater advantages than Hamburg, Amsterdam, or even 
Rotterdam, as commercial entrepots for the deposit of the merchandize of other countries, 
in order to be either consumed at home, or to be transhipped to other Markets. But the 
facilities of the customs regulations and management are superior at Hamburg, Rotterdam., 
and Amsterdam. 
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The above tablg.shows how very insignificant the value is of the export trade from the 
United Kingdom to Sweden .: as far as a market for British manufactures is in question, 
Sweden might be blotted out of the map of the world. Cotton twist, an article which is a 
mere remove from a raw material, constitutes for the above year about 6-10tlis of the value 
, ^16 total exports ; while the value of cotton manufactures exported, has dwindled to 

less than 2000/, 1 
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British and Irish Produce and Manufactures exported from the United Kingdom to 

Sweden. 


ARTIC L E 8. 

1830 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1*^40 

Quan¬ 

tities. 

De- 

claret! 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tities. 

De¬ 

clared 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tities. 

De- 

dared 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tities. 

De¬ 

clared 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tities. 

De¬ 

clared 

Value. 

Apparel, slops, and haber- 


J? 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 











dashery. £ 


96C 

,, 

1,078 


873 

, . 

. 1,025 

.. 

568 

Arms and ammunition. • -do. 


405 

., 

in 


831 

, . 

93 

,, 

490 

Bacon and hums.cwt. 



tI 




2 

5 



Beer and ale.tuns 

12 

302 

21 

432 

15 

291 

1 

28 

17 

52 

Books, printed.cwt. 

24 

424 

39 

687 

8 

V 142 

6 

95 

15 

387 

Brainy and copper rnanu- 











factures.do. 

2 

CO 

3 

76 

134 

743 

« 194 

973 


2,981 

Butter and cheese.do. 

11 

41 

13 

54 

12 

50 

7 

30 

11 

41 

Coals, culm, and cinders tons 

1 5,682 

3,933 

13,035 

3,183 

23,692 

5,96a 

24,719 

6,409 

, 21,532 

6,550 

Cordage .cwt. 









20 

37 

Cotton manufactures, eu- 











tered by the yaid... .yards 

102,122 

3,550 

111,491 

3,567 

87,274 

2,868 

58,068 

1,979 

68,157 

2,336 

— hosiery, lace, and small- 











wares. £ 


1,100 


708 


*591 


851 

__ 

628 

— twist and yarn.lbs. 

830,734 

68,675 

734,336 

55,060 

808,873 

54,630 

1,133,392 

73,099 

951,320 

63,386 

Earthenware, of all sorls.pcs. 

97,740 

1,152 

87,030 

1,168 

67,009 

685 

64.706 

695 

79,980 

974 

risb, herrings.barrels 1 






100 

110 

600 

Gf00 

Glass, eaten d by weigh‘.cwf. 

4,305 

3,270 

6,216 

2,480 

3,997 

1,695 

42 

77 

r 233 

360 

— ditto at value. £ 






8 




• 

Hardware and cutlery cwt. 

323 

2,093 

299 

1,887 

278 

1,513 

216 

1,075 

511 

2,475 

Hats, beaver and felt.dozens 

I 

4 







2 

10 

Iron and steel, wrought 


, 









and un wrought.tons 

73 

1,052 

103 

1.873 

136 

2,158 

227 

4,410 

311 

6,646 

Lead and shot..do. 

23 

557 

81 

1,664 

45 

982 

16 

308 

26 

499 

leather, wrought and un- 











wrought.lbs. 

533 

107 

0-1 

7 

1,644 

159 

216 

38 

259 

64 

— saddlery and harness... £ 


45l .. 

106 


167 


52 


# 38G 

Linen manufactures, en- 











tered by the yard... .yards 

1,783 

37 

2,780 

101 

1,072 

156 

1,028 

86 

8,956 

4 , 486 

— thread, tapes, and small- 











wares.£ 


11 




28 




12 

— yarn .lbs. 

700 

60 

2,055 

267 

300 

24 

1,090 

50 

883 

62 

Machinery and mill work.. £ 


1,5)51 


286 


2,868 


1,563 


4,777 

Painters’ colours.do. 


89(5 


1,425 


970 

* 

1,777 


1,789 

Plate, plated ware, jewel- 











lery, and watches.do. 


1,270 


143 


76 


50 


25 

Salt.bushels 

47,720 

701 

34,520 


100,81X1 

1,469 

65,510 

932 

35,040 

518 

Silk manufactures.£ 


428 


31 (i 


13 


92 


9 

Soap and candles.lbs. 

9,744 

173 

8,311 

196 





2,376 

49 

Stationery, of all sorts.£ 


300 

., 

231 


196 


200 


154 

Sugar, refined.cwt. 

40 

124 

137 

273 

47 

87 

1 

1 

77 

160 

Tin, nnwrought.do. 

86 

470 

439 

1,830 

259 

1,044 

259 

1,007 

232 

899 

Tin and pewter wares, and 











tinplate.. £ 


225 

a o 

444 


421 


276 


375 

Woollen and worsted 











yarn.lbs. 

318 

49 

1,006 

90 

1,355 

«■' 129 

802 

90 

2,150 

286 

— manufactures, entered 











by the piece.pieces, 1 

4,054 

8,680 

7,391 

12,900 

7,951 

13,193 

8,283 

14,316 

9,698 

14,188 

— ditto, entered by the 











yard.yards 

6,251 

097 

8,116 

1,061 

6,373 

601 

20,689 

1,920 

6,958 

712 

—- hosiery and small- 1 











wares.£ 


..275 


‘241 


105 


30 

., 

106 

Allother articles.do.j 


9,227 


6,508 


6,919 


8,108 

•• 

6,348 

Total declared value ..,. j 


113,308, 

•• 

101,121 

•• 

102,647 

• • ». 

121,850 


u 9,425 


The above table shows the same result as the preceding table. The average annual 
value of total exports to Sweden was only 111,4501. The average annual export of 
cotton twist was 69,900/.; coal, a raw material, about 5000C.; machinery aad millinery, 
25001.; tin unwrought, and other petty wrought goods, 25001.; total about 73,0001., 
being only 38,4501. for completely manufactured goods of all kinds. Chili, a country little 
heard of, consumes annually nearly two millions value of British manufactures. 
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Statement of the Quantities of Foreign and Colonial Merchandize imported 
into the United Kingdom from Sweden, and exported from the United 
Kingdom to Sweden, in the Years 1841 and 1842. 


IMPORTED. 


EXPORTED. 


ARTICLES. 


Bark for tanning, &c.. 

Bristles. 

Butter.cwt. 

Cassia lignea . f . .lbsJ 

Cloves .do. 

Cochineal..*..do. 

Cocoa. do 

Coffee. do. 

Copper, unwrouglit .cwt. 

Corn ; viz., wheat.qrs. 

-bailey.t.do. 

-oats.do. 

--peas and beans .do. 

d-wlieatmfal and flour.cwt. 

Logwood.tons 

Furs; viz., bear, beaver, marten.number 

Ginger.cwt. 

Gum; viz., 

-arabic.do. 

-lac-dye.lbs. 

-shellac .do. 

Indigo .do. 

Iron-in bars...tons 

Mace and Nutmegs.lbs. 

Pepper.do. 

Pimento. do. 

Saltpetre and cubic nitre.cwt. 

Seeds; viz., flaxseed and linseed.bushel. 

Skins; viz., deer, undressed..number 

-goat .do. 

Spirits; viz., ruin.gals 

-brandy and geneva.do. 

Sugar, unrefined.cwt. 

Tallow.do. 

Tar.lasts 

Tea.•.lbs. 

Timber; viz., battens and deals...gt. hundreds 

-lathwood.fathoms 

-masts, yards, and bowsprits.number 

-ditto.loads 

-fir, oak, and unenumerated.do. 

Tin .cwt. 

Tobacco and snuff.....lbs. 

Wine of all sorts.gallons 

Wool, cotton.lbs. 

-sheep’s.do. 

Wafers. -jT. .do. 

Wood and timber; viz., entered previ¬ 
ously to 10th October, 18^2. 

,-battens and deals.gt. hundreds 

-lathwood.fathoms 

-masts, yards, and bowsprits.number 

-timber, fir, oak, and unenumerated, 

subsequently to 10 th October, 1842.1oads 

-deals, battens, and planks .....do. 

Not sawn or split .do. 

-lathwood.fathoms 
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SWEDEN AND NORWAY 


Statement of the Quantities and declared Value of British and Irish 1 roduce 
and Manufactures exported to Sweden in the Years 1841 and 1842^. 


t 

« 


1841 

1842 

ARTICLES. 


Quantity. 

• 

Declared 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Declared 

Value. 

Apparel, slops, and haberdashery ... 



£ 

718 


£ 

457 

Arms and ammunition. 


.« 

t 31 


77 

Beer and ale... 

...barrels 

22 

56 


117 

Books,' printed. 


21 

351 «: 


213 

Brass and copper manufactures. 


:i5c 

1,985 . 


1,170 

Butter and cheese. 


8 

34 

6 - 

24 

Coals, culm, and cinders....'.. 

.tons 

26,941 

7,882 

37,995 

10,618 

Cordage . 


24 

50 

1 

2 

Cotton manufactures; viz.,. 

. £ 

125,657 

4,365 

215,774 

5,481 

-hosiery, luce, and smallwares 

1,289 


1,335 

-twist and yarn. 

..lbs. 

1 1,904,560 

127,488 

1,913,683 

124,199 . 

Earthenware of all sorts. 

....pieces 

22,000 

391 

27,700 

, 404 1 

Fish, herrings... 

...barrels 

aoo 

300 


1 

Glass : 

—— ditto at value. 

Hardwares and cutlery . 

.£ 

. 

554 

259 

3,720 

686 

3,402 

3,767 

Iron and steel, wrought and unwrouglit...tons! 

182 

3,035 

244 

Lead and shot . 

.do. 1 

15 

306 

81 

1,482 

Leather, wrought and unwrouglit .. 

.lbs.! 

2,442 

321 

940 

146 

-saddlery and harness . 

. £ 

54 


25 

Linen manufactures. 


3,950 

278 

1,639 

*95 

-thread, tapes, and smallwares... 

.£ 

29 

160 

-yam. 

.lbs. 

3,203 

258 

2,383 

178 

Machinery and millwork . 

Painters’ colours . 

.£ 

4,767 

...... 

6,515 



904 


1,220 

Plate, plated ware, jewellery, &c. 

.do. 


273 


98 

Salt. 

..bushels 

24,320 

237 

34,000 

417 

Silk manufactures. 

. £ 

552 

328 

Soap and candies. 


98 

3 

4,912 

78 

Stationery, of all sorts . 

. £ 


259 

353 

Tin, unwrouglit . 


180 

765 

216 

772 

-and pewter wares, &c. 



408 


729 

Woollen and worsted yarn. 


1,964 

118 

4,424 

442 

- manufactures, cd tered by the piece...pcs. 

15,219 

25,146 

14,622 

21,802 

- ditto, by the yard . 

... .yards 

12,030 

1,163 

18,436 

2,056 

- hosiery and smallwares . 

. £ 


311 

548 

All other articles. 



9,684 

Q ■ 

10,344 

Total declared value.... 



197,813 


199,313 


« 

The above table shows a further increase in the value of cotton twist and other partially 
manufactured articles. The average of the whole exports for the two years, 198,563/. ; 
th« average value of cotton twist was 125,843/.; coal, tin, machinery, and millwork, 
21,20QZ. Total 146,043/.; leaving only 52,520/. for all other articles. 

The above only shows the trade direct from the British custbm-houses to SwSden. The 
smuggling trade is through various channels carried on to a well-known extent, sufficient 
for the ample wants of the people; and it has been represented to us that the facilities for 
smuggling along'the lengthy coasts of so thinly-settled a country are preferable to paying 
even a duty of J5 per cent! But advocates of the smuggling trade, however, forget its de¬ 
moralizing effect." 
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Foreign and Colonial Merchandize imported into the United Kingdom from Norway, 

during the following Years: 


A KY I C L E S. 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1830 


IgJI 

1839 

1840 

Bark for tanning 

and 











dyeing. 

... cwt. 

48,150 

47,058 

52,257 

32,327 

20,043 

17,484 

16,8*0 

24,409 

31,798 

25,067 

Corn, wheat. 


.. 








860 


— barley. 


.. 








233 

820 

— oats. 




480 


3 






— rye. 







86 

607 




— peas and beans . 





r 105 


34 



484 


Flax and tow. or cedilla 











of hemp and flax 

.. cwt. 


28 




• 





Furs, bear. 

number 

2 

1 

.. 



2 

1 

2 

«. 

1 

Hide*, untanned ... 

.. .cwt 

38 

78 

,3 

18 

.. 

4 

5 


4 

7 

Iron iu bars. 

number 

370 

•615 

5?0 

599 

371 

Oil 

497 

352 

310 

294 

Seeds, clover. 

...cwt. 


.. 


12 


100 




• 

— flaxseed & linseed..busbl. 

• 0 



440 



7 

3 

10 

312 

— rape . 


,. 




.. 


2,304 



131 

Skins, calf and kyl. 

un- 

• 










tunned. 

... .cwt. 

3 

07 



9 

28 


24 

!>7 

106 

— deer, undressed . 

.number 

3 

,. 



- 


1 


.. 

30 

— goat, ditto. 


18,219 

3,077 

1,802 

4,202 

7.S38 

10,731 

8,070 

0,750 

7,005 

8,301 

— kid, ditto. 


017 

# 958 

288 

307 

439 

042 


378 

97 

1,100 

Smalts. 


206,810 

309,579 

70,509 

70,810 

90,503 

50,557 

52,190 

78,839 

92,425 

97,751 

Tallow. 

... cwt. 

118 

1)32 

21 



44 

39 



7 

Tar. 

....lash* 

22 

70 

83 

37 

31 

02 

98 

55 

103 

54 

Timber, battens, 

and 











batmen ends..£t. hundreds 

8,439 

5,822 

0,153 

5, s 8fi 

54 5 

7,940 

6,227 

7,000 

7,509 

7,751 

— deals and deal ends.. .do. 

10,457 

5,994 

7.121 

6,013 

4,704 

4,931 

5,108 

5,182 

5,171 

4,038 

— laibwood. 

.fsthonis 

50 

48 

29 

11 

18 

14 

10 

21 

21 

47 

— masts, yards, and bow- 











sprits, under 12 inches 





• 






in diameter. 

number 

4,820 

3,900 

5,239 

0,410 

0,842 

3,804 

4,054 

6,080 

10,060 

0,027 

— ditto, 12 inches 

dia- 











meter, and up wards., loads 

8 

5 

20 

8 

9 


1 


1 

14 

— staves.gt. hundreds 




• • 

42 

5 



3 


— fir, oak, and unenu- 











merated, 8 inches aq. 











or U( wards. 

...loads 

23,537 

18,051 

23.745 

21,119 

30,440 

48,435 

10,777 

35,496 

22,452 

28,014 

Wool, sheep's. 





.. 

. » 


520 



1,133 

Zaffres. 


708 

8,231 

124,970 

109,012 

86,523 

141,191 

106,106 

144,807 

155,000 

148,225 


Foreign and Colonial Merchandize exported from the United Kingdom to Norway, 

during the following Years: 


ARTICLES. 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1833 

1830 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

Cassia lignea .lbs- 

751 

70i 

1,641 

1,403 

357 

2,542 

1,184 

1,388 

1,447 

707 

Cloves.du. 

224 


25 






Cochineal.do 

00 

80 

141 

370 

205 

292 

4*21 

149 

2S9 

453 

Cocoa....do 

Coffee .do. 

3,340 

535,401 

* 

282,797 

6,300 

358,747 

871 

2l7,103 

310,409 

305,230 

1,417 

370,193 

89,951 

300,999 

408,496 

Corn, meal, and flour; viz., 

— wheat...qrs. 

•* 



99 

1,283 
24,471 
31 






— wheatmeal & flour .. cwt. 

~ 19 

42 

4 

" a 


94 


52 

200 

Dyewoods, viz. log wood, tons 

2 

5 

3 

S5 

47 

72 

11 

37 

5 

60 

01 

(linger .cwt- 

41 

.. 

15 

21 

21 

9 

3 

32 

5 

Cum. laedye.lbs. 



.. 

*970 


.. 


.. 

293 

312 

Indigo.d (> . 

HAM] 

4,770 

1,873 

8,519 

8*031 

0,600 

10,297 

8,547 

4,472 


Pepper...do. 

8, 89 

4,100 

2,510 

5,770 

1,920 

4,297 

4,802 

1,051 

5,259 

1,129 

Pimento.do. 

4,981 

1,314 

3,590 

2,935 

1,348 

5,382 

513 

2,974 

2,934 

1,333 

Rice .cwt. 

Saltpetre, and cubic nitre. 

175 

100 

100 

189 

323 

190 

293 

260 

312 

215 

unrefined.^do. 

305 

471 

885 

1,113 

478 

1,057 


972 

1,238 

2,338- 

Silk handkerchiefs... .pieces 

,, 



130 

301 

187 

133 

119 

53 

— crape shawls, scarfs, and 
handkerchiefs ... .number 




• 1 

24 

23 

25 

46 

73 

12 

— tafffties, damasks, and 











other silks,in pieces ..pea. 



.. 

., 

50 


51 

13 

7 

11 

Spirits, rum.proof galls. 

4,585 

5,281 

6,823 

3,405 

6,248 

3,313 

3,289 

5.333 

535 

3,065 

2,290 

— brandy.... .do. 

Sugar, unrefined .cwt. 

888 

383 


115 

922 


1,079 


107 

3,169 

1,005 

1,249 

1,104 

1,206 

1,472 

1,539 


420 

1,287 

.lbs. 


176 

814 

0,619 

7,430 

3,407 

7,133 

915 

Tobacco, unmanufactured 






■ 

358,773 

303 881 

do. 

366,024 

463,574 

100,880 

765,651 

475,338 

428,81) 


1 mm 

-“foreign, manufactured, 




600 

and snuflf... do. 


. , 

553 



492 


237 

1*055 

Wine of all aorta.gallops 

813 

1,120 

1,027 

*2,114 

3,097 

2,683 

2,402 

5,6*21 

1,548 

Wool, cotton.lbs. 

83,506 

22,638 

32,032 

60,275 

39,227 

134,899 

63,403 

58,262 

102,913 

85,433 


































































British and Irish Produce and Manufactures exported from the United Kingdom to Norwaj. 
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BRITISH TRADE WITH NORWAV. 


Statement of the-Quantities of Foreign and Colonial Merchandize, imported 
into the United Kingdom from Norway, and exported from the United King- 
donrto Norway, in the Years 1841 and 1842. * 


ARTICLE S. 

j 

IMPORTED. j 

• EXPORTED. 

1 . . 


1841 

1842 

1841 

1842 

Bark for tanning or dyeing. 


9,731 

. 15,774 



Butter.... 


30 

•11 




.lbs. 



2 041 

2,753 

Cochineal*.. 

....•.do' 



865 

895 





130,574 

184^320 





DyVwoodSj viz. Logwood. r... 



V .. 

38 

40 

Ginger . 




29 

45 

Indigo. 

..lbs. 

2,507 


8,160 

14,112 

Iran in bars. 


440 

417 



Pepper..' 

\ .lbs. 



2,523 

8,607 

Pimento. 




3,312 

3,732 

Bice . 




93 

80 

Saltpetre and cubic nitre..'. 




1,197 

986 

Seeds; viz.. Flaxseed and linseed 


222 

344 



Skint; viz., deer, undressed. 


40 

40 



-goat, undressed . 


6,158 

• 5,981 



■-kid, undressed. 


416 

419 



Smalts... 

.lbs. 

101,283 

171,249 



Spirits; viz., Rum. 


. 


3,173 

831 

-brandy. 




86 

148 

Sugar, unrefined . 



. 

817 

1,996 

Tar .t.. 


37 

19 



Tea. 




8,322 

18,835 

Timber; viz., 



• rri .• 



-battens and batten ends. 

gt. hundreds 

6,306 

,2 8.2 



-deals and deal ends. 


4,613 

SfS a 



-lathwood. 


6 

s JJH 

1 


-masts, yards, and bowsprits. 


7,781 

fc CO H3 



-timber, fir, oak, and unenumerated...do. 

26,475 

* i i 



Tobacco, unmanufactured. 




342,238 

626,306 

Wood, timber, (kc., entered previously to 





10th October, 1842: 

















-lathwood. 



5 



-masts, yards, and bowsprits 



3,359 



-timber, fir, oak, and unenumerated. 





and timber entered subsequently to 





10th October, 1842. 

..loads 

. . 

,25,749 



-deals, battens, boards, and plank, 





sawn or split. 


. 1 

9,091 


< 

-• Ditto, ditto.;. 

gt. hundreds 


• 154 


| 







-lathwood. 



3 


| 





52,039 

| 123,984 

■-sheep’s. f.. . 


14,159 

501 

Winp of all sorts... 


. , 16 

1 

2,774 

1 1,251 

Zaffres.. 


116,135 

134,502 




The foreign and colonial merchandize stated in the above and preceding table, as ex¬ 
ported to Norway, has been nearly all of foreigu and not of British colonial origin ; with 
the exception of rum, pimento, and part of the indigo. * 


6 a 
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NORWAY 


Statement of the Quantities and declared Value of British and Irish Produce 
and Manufactures exported to Norway, in the Years 1841 and 1842. 

EXPORTED. 


ARTICLES. 


Apparel, slops, and haberdashery. £ 

A road and ammunition. £ 

Beer and ale .barrels 

Books printed.;....cwt. 

Brass and copper manufactures.do.l 

Butter and cheese.do.! 

Coals, culm, and cinders.tons' 

Cotton manufactures; viz., 

- entered by the yard.yards; 

-hosiery, lace, and smallwares. £ 

Cotton twist and yarn .lbs. 

Earthenware of all sorts.pieces 

Glass; viz., 

-entered by weight.fiewt. 

-at value. ...X 

Hardwares and cutlery.ewt. 

Hats, beaver and felt.dozens 

Iron and steel, wrought and unwrought...tons 

Lead and shot.do. 

Leather, wrought and unwrought.lbs. 

Saddlery and harness . £ 

Linen manufactures; viz., 

- entered by the yard.yards 

-thread, tapes, and smallwares . £ 

Linen yam.lbs.! 

Machinery and millwork. £ 

Painters’ colours . £ 

Plate, plated ware, jewellery', and watches ...£\ 

Salt.bushelsj 

Silk manufactures.X 

Soap and candles.lbs.j 

Stationery of all sorts.X 

Sugar, refined. ...cwt. 

Tin, unwrought.do. 

Tin and pewter wares, and tinplates. £ 

Woollen and worsted yarn.lbs. 

Woollen manufactures; viz., . 

-entered by the piece..pieces 1 

-entered by the yard.yards; 

-hosiery and smallwares .‘....X 

All other articles.do. 


Quantity, j 

Declared 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Declared 

Value. 


£ 


£ 


'3,297 


3,369 


1,096, 


786 

213 

613 

171 

491 

2 

4 4 

1. 

16 

73 

439 

31 

155 

32 

106 

16 

69 

15,894 

5,064 

18,800 

5,829 

1,159,300 

21,619 

1,614,491 

26,231. 


2,599 


1,667, 

608,164 

30,529 

6”2,776 

30,934 

550,236 

4,379 

660,076 

5,761 

108 

257 

62 

156 


95 


16 

1,080 

4,303 

1,471 

6,955 

5 

22 

1 

4 

489 

5,998 

456 

5.773 

56 

1,219 

45 

,937 

15,903 

1,115 

10,235 

630 




34 

129,618 

6,672 

121,241 

5,362 


1,086 


1,498 

247 

879 

40 

5,041 


846 


4,195 


882 


1,373 


30 


75,590 

853 

159,477 

2,963 


254 


302 

189,639 

3,387 

102,785 

1,932 


183 


81 

812 

1,460 

612 

933 

16 

65 

12 

44 


528 


599 

955 

103 

2,144 

208 

3,731 

10,013 

6,407 

16,272 

7,817 

657 

13,082 

935 


1,260 

l,f?9 


6,803 


6,717 


117,938 


184,704 


t ■ s V 

Remarks on the Trade between the United Kingdom and the kingdoms of 
, Sweden and Norway. 

The tables of imports and exports, and the British and Swedish tariffs of 
customs dutifes, are sufficient to show the state of navigation and trade between 
the United Kingdom and Sweden. 
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TIMBER TRADE OF NORWAY. 

The British timber duties previous to the Tariff of 1842 have been much 
heavier on the deals of Sweden and Norway, owing to the deals being shorter, 
than on the longer deals of Prussia and Russia. The recent changes in tlTose 
duties have been far more favourable than before to the deals of Sweden and 
Norway, as will appear from the following calculations. 


Comparative Scale of Old and New Duties on Foreign Deals; showing the advantage 
derived by the Norwegians, under the present amended rates. 



M 

• 


From and after Cot. 10, 1842. 

Difference of 
reduction of 
Duty, 
if entered 
according to 
-:ubic contract. 

Difference 
of reduction of 
Dury, 

if entered for 
duty by tale. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Duty 

under tbe 
old rates. 

Cubic 

Contents for 
preaeat duty. 

Present Duty 
amirdun; t<» 
cubic contents, 
1/. 18.v. ier 
loud of 

50 cubic, feet. 

Prcsen* Duty 
by tale. 

piece*. § 

120 Real*, 12 feet long, 
3 in. t>ii k by 9 wide 

£ i. d. 

BESSESfll 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

jE i. d. 

19 0 0 

270 or 5 2-5 

10 5 2 

11 14 8 

8 14 10 

7 5 4 

120 Dim, 14 ditto, ditto.... 

19 0 0 

313 .. G 3-10 

11 19 5 

14 13 4 

7 0 7 

4 0 8 

120 ditto. Hi ditto, ditto.... 

19 0 0 

3G0 „ 7 1-5 

13 13 7 • 

17 12 0 

5 0 5 

18 0 

120 Ditto, 18 dit-n, ditto. ... 

22 0 0 

405 „ 8 1-10 

15 7 10 

17 12 0 

0 12 2 

4 8 0 

120 Ditto, 20 ditto, ditto.... 

22 0 0 

450 „ » 

17 2 0 

20 10 8 

4 18 0 

1 9 4 


The bulk of the shipments from Norway consists of 12 feet long, 3 inches 
thief', by 9 inches wide deals, on which dimension the greatest advantage is reaped. 

N.B.—From and after the 10th October, 1843, the rate of duty on foreign 
denis has undergone a further reduction, from 1/. 18s. to 1/. 12s. per load of 50 
cubic feet, or nearly one sixth of a further diminution of duty. 

In order to give as impartial a view as we can of the trade between Sweden 
and Norway, and the United Kingdom, the following extracts are given from 
Swedish official accounts, drawn up by the Counsellor of State, N. Vogt, and from a 
statement drawn up by M. 'J^horn, chief magistrate of Drammen, in Norway. 


Official Account of the Quantity of Wood of all kinds exported from Sweden, 

during the fallowing Ye®rs : 

Lasts. * Lasts. 

18f5 to 1819, average exportation 161,000 1834 *. . . . . 208,000 

1820 to 1824 . . . .171,000 1835 . 226,000 

1825 to 1829 . . . .191,000 183Q. 234,000 

1830 ...... 195,000 1837 232,000 

1831 •...«. 172,000 .1S38 242,000 

1832 . 181,000 1839 ..... 272,000 

1833 . 209,000 1840 . 266,000 
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Exports of Timber from Norway. In the year IJ97 the exportation from 
all Norway was. 


Destination. « 

Cargoes. 

Lasts. 

Destination. 

Cargoes. 

Lasts. 

Batavian republic 

. 156 . . 

14,662 

720 

Spain . . . 

. 1 . 

72 

Different places . 

. 15 . . 

Portugal . 

. 2 . 

109 

Calais and Dunkirk . 
French seaports 

• . 16 . . 

. 55 . . 

777 

3,080 

Great Britain 

. 63 . 

. 2,673 

Marseilles 

. 2 . . 

248 

Total . 

310 

22,341 

In consequence of the prohibition to export timber from Russia, at the close 
of the year 1798, the exportation in 1799 from Norway, was. 

Destination. 

Cargoes. 

Lasts. 

' Destination. 

Cargoes. 

Lasts. 

Naples 

. 1 . . 

84 

England . ( . 

. 589 . 

. 46,553 

Spain 

. 11 . . 

608 

Scotland . 

. 203 . 

. 9,104 

France . 

Batavian republic . 

. 71 .. . 

‘ . 20 . . 

3,551 

2,176 

Ireland . * . 

. 172* . 

. 16,565 

Ditto . . . . 2 . . 

limbden, and other ports 100 . . 

127 

7,717 

Total . 

1169 

86,574 


Of this quantity we find no less than 964 cargoes, being 72,222 lasts, qr 
about 144,500 tons, were exported to Great Britain and Ireland, all in British 


vessels. 

Extract of a letter from N. Vogt, Counsellor of State for the department 
of Finance, Trade, and Customs, at Christiania, to Charles Tottie, his Swedish 
and Norwegian Majesty’s Consul-general, London; dated Christiania, 15th Sep¬ 
tember, 184.3. * 

“ I hope very shortly to have ready a statement showing the duty upon goods imported 
into Norway from England, calculated so as to show the per ccntnge duty upon the value 
of such goods ; and also showing the import duty in England, upon goods of Norwegian 
production, calculated on a similar principle. I expect that it will thereby be shown that 
it is our produce which is unreasonably taxed in England, and not English produce in Nor¬ 
way; hut whether the one or the other be the result, it is at least in the power of every 
country to levy taxes according to its own necessities, so long as it does not tax the same 
description of goods differently, when imported from different countries. This has not 
been done hero, neither will it be ; for example, the import duty upon cotton and woollen 
goods is the same, whether these goods come from Englaifd or any other country. It is a 
well known ffict that our commerce has assumed a peculiar feature, so that English goods 
are imported into Norway, for the most part, from Hamburg and Altona; and why? Be¬ 
cause England has taxed the produce of Norway (such as wood) so heavily, that the im¬ 
portation from Norway must be diminished. ( 

“ When one talks in England of the trifling importations into Norwpy of English gogds, 
and means thereby only that which is imported direct, he overlooks the fact that the greater 
part is imported from Hamburg and Altona, but it is, nevertheless, English manufacture. (?) 
“ Our exportation of wood has been ms follows, in the undermentioned years: 


YEARS. 

Great ftiitain 
ana Ireland. 

France. 

• 

Holland and 
Belgium. 

Germany. 

1 

Denmark. 

Portugal, Spain, 
and parts of 
the Mediterra¬ 
nean. 

fr 

TOTAL. 

1805. 

147,761 

lasts. 

5,511 

12,5-10 

last*. 

last*. 

lasts. 

lams. 

lasts. 

is 13. 

1^,000 

34800 

3,000 

lO.'iOO 

3200 

172,000 

1819. 

(§,400 

20,400 

63,300 
50,000 

4,000 

15,400 

1700 

170,800 

1824. 

79,000 

37,0 0 

3,600 

16,700 

400 

186,700 

18 <9. 

47,70.1 

49,000 

48,700 

7,100 

21,600 

600 

177,700 

205,600 

1834. 

01,300 

60,300 

55,000 

8,200 

29,900 

soo 

1838. 

04,100 


68,500 

8,500 

S7.S00 

* 600 

241,500 

1812. 

50,100 

80,100 

70,000 

15,400 

40,800 

500 

256,000 
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“ It will be observed from the above, that our shipment of wood to England has de¬ 
creased about one-half in a period of from twenty to thirty years, whilst the exportation 
has, on the whole, increased about 48 per cent. 

“ Tfcat, nevertheless, Norway takes more goods now, from England, than before, the 
following sketch of our importation will show : 

“ Of cotton manufactured goods, including unbleached cotton ljnen, were imported— 
in the year 1819, 149,000 lbs.; in 1835, 273,000 lbs.; of which 75,000 lbs. direct from 
England, and 188,000 lbs. from Hamburg and Altona; in the year 1841, 674,000 lbs., 
of which 296,000 lbs. direct from England, and 349,000 lbs. from Hamburg and Altona ; 
in the year 1842, 880,000 lbs. of which 374,000 lbs. direct from England, and 471,000 
lbs. from Hamburg and Altona. 

“ The import duty, until the 1st Jul^, 1839, upon cotton manufactured goods, includ¬ 
ing unbleached cotton linen, waf 40 specie skillings per lb., = 1 mark Hambro banco. In 
the 3 years from 1st July,-*1839, until 1st July, 1842, and in the last half of the year f842, 
the duty was^upon cotton manufactured goods, exclusive of unbleached cotton linen, 40 
specie skillings, and upon unbleached cotton linen, 16 specie skillings = 6J- skillings, Ham¬ 
bro banco, per lb. 

“From 1st January, 1843, the duty upon cotton manufactured goods, excepting un¬ 
bleached cotton linen, is 40 skillings specie per lb., and upon unbleached cotton linen, 20 
skillings specie per lb., = 8 skillings llambro banco. 

•“ The importation of woollen goods was, in the year 1819, 108,000 lbs., and in 1835, 
264,000 lbs.; of which 73,000 lbs. from England, and 182,000 lbs. from Hamburg and 
Altona; in the year 1841, 353,000 lbs., of which 93,00(1 lbs. from England, and 246,000 lbs. 
from Hamburg and Altona ; in the year 1842, 394,000 lbs., of which 108,000 lbs. from 
England, and 270,000 lbs. from Hamburg and Altona. 

“ The duty upon woollen goods, until the end of the year 1842, was 20 specie skillings 
per lb., and it is now 25 skillings, which is equal to 10 skillings Hambro banco. 

* The lists showing the importation of the preseut year (1843) will, in due time, exhibit 
the quantities imported, as well of cotton and woollen articles, as of other descriptions of 
merchandize. That, the moderate increase of 4 skillings per lb. upon cotton linen, un¬ 
bleached, and 5 skillings per lb. upon woollen goods, can operate any real diminution in the 
importation, is not to be expected. If, upon the goods above stated, an increase in duty has 
been levied from the commencement of the present year, there is, nevertheless, a reduction 
in the import duty upon other goods from the same period, which also come principally, or 
even solely, from England. Thus the duty upon undyed and unbleached cotton thread, is 
reduced from 10 to 6 skillings per lb-; on coloured cotton thread, from 15 to 12 skillings 
per lb. ; coloured linens and nncoloured, unbleached linen goods, have experienced a reduc¬ 
tion of 2 skillings per lb.; and pertain descriptions of stone articles, which are imported in 
large quantities, of 2 skillings per lb.; and likewise the duty upon coals is reduced from 5 
to 2 skillings per barrel. It was undoubtedly with feelings of satisfaction that the Norwe¬ 
gian government, in a recent report to his Majesty, represented that our present tariff is 
distinguished from those valid in all other countries, by low duties upon foreign goods, gene¬ 
rally speaking.” * 

* Mr. Thorn says in remarking on the high British duties on timber, and the 
decrease of the exportation of the same from Norway to the United Kingdom, 

“ It is not, however, the numerical proportion'of lasts that ought to be taken as a just 
criterion cf the decline of oyr trade with Grejt ^Britain, but it is in particular the intrinsic 
value and the kind of wood now exported to your country which must be considered. In 
former times our most valuable timber and almost all our deals went exclusively to Great 
Britain. With the exception of a small quantity of deals shipped from* Christiania, and 
merely a trifle from Dram and Schien, all our produce of this description now goes to 
France and the other countries, while our exportation to the United Kingdom is chiefly 
confined to firewood, rough timber for the use of miners, spars, 8tc., on which the duties in 
England are either pretty moderate, or subject to drawback. But it is evident that the 
value of these articles is but trifling, although they require a large amount of tonnage to 
carry them. • 
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NORWAY. 


“ It is, however, not eo much the heavy rate in itself, as the present scale of the duty 
on deals in England, which operates so unfavourably upon our trade.* 

“ Norway deals seldom exceed eight or nine inches in breadth, and above nine inches 
they were never exported. The natural impediments offered by our rivers do not gene¬ 
rally allow logs of greater length to be floated down than of twelve feet, the most dommon 
dimension. 

“ Since the establishment of a regular communication once a week by Hull steamers 
between that port and Christiansand, considerable quantities of colonial produce and of 
British manufactures are imported that way into this country, and it is hoped that the 
direct trade with England through that channel) will increase, and supersede in some degree 
the indirect and costly traffic by way of Hamburg and Altona. 

“ I do not indeed know any countries in the world so well adapted for a commercial 
intercourse mutually beneficial to both parties a‘s England and Norway. We are in 
want'of the products of British industry, and many of the commodities which enter into 
her vast commerce. The distance between l>oth countries is only, by steam-ships, two or 
three days’ sail, and q common Voyage in sailing vessels is generally made within the 
short space of a week. Notwithstanding these prominent advantages, England has been 
the first to throw us out of her market, thereby compelling ys, much against our inclina¬ 
tion, to look out for a connexion with France, who would admit the produce of our soil on 
more favourable conditions. France received the greater and more valuable part of our 
wood for her dockyards, and other purposes of building ; but as we could mtike use only 
of very few articles the produce of her soil and industry, it became necessary to employ 
the agency of Hamburg for transacting our banking and insurance business, and for sup¬ 
plying the rest of our wants. 

“ Thus we have by degrees been thrown upon the continental markets for our supplies, 
and in lieu of the articles of British and Irish manufacture to the use of which we have 
been accustomed, we are obliged, by a spontaneous act of your own legislature, to use the 
linens, cottons, woollens, and the hardware of countries belonging to the ‘ German 
League,’ and even the coffee and sugar we annually consume, and in a great measure the 
returns received by the Hause Towns for German manufactures, consigned to the South 
American or West Indian markets. 

“ The port of Dram, before 1807, exported frequently upwards of 100 cargoes of 
wood to Ireland, now it rarely exports three, and this still depends upon the casualty of 
any of the few copper-mines in that country requiring a cargo or two of timber for 
debenture. 

“ The immediate consequence has been that Irish linen, which formerly was used in 
Norway in preference to any other, is now not imported at all.” 

Employment of British Capital in Norway —“ The only enterprises in Norway 
carried on exclusively with British capital, are the copper works at Alten Talvig, in the 
province of Finmarkcn, owned by British shareholders, and superintended by the British 
consul; and the saw-mills at Bcrregard, near Frederickstadt, on the river Glommon, the 
property of Sir John Henry Pelly, Bart., deputy-master of the Trinity House. British 
capital to some extent, though much less so than formerly, finds still some employment in 
the deal trade, by way of advances rngde by the London merchants.” , 

* This unfair scale has been equitably altered in the New Tariff: but we admit that the duty 
on all foreign timber is still excessive. * 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


MISCELLANEOUS STATEMENTS.—NORWEGIAN MINERALS. 


Produck of the Iron Works in the Year 1792. 


PLACES. 

• 

-j» 

Unwrftught 

Iron. 

Bar Iron. 

Cast Iron 

W ares. 

• 

Forged Iron. 

Nails. 


sh.lbs. 

sli.lbs. 

sh.lbs. 

sh.lbs? 

N timber and Quality. 

Bolvig. 

3,192 

2,843 

647 



Barum. 

3,102* 

2,464 

1474 



Dikkemark . 

1.379 

872 

215 



England. 

1,218 

922 

2 



Eidifds.•. 

2,340 

1,663 

252 



Fossum. 

1,469 

1,151 

1152 

59 


Froeland '. 

2,302 

1,436 

1046 

4 

221,260 or 75 sh.lbs. 

Ulefoss. 

2,990 

2,480 

932 

29 

14,550,003 to 4 in. long 

Hassel.. 

1,678 

. 1.209 

601 * 





50 





2,201 

959 

491 


2,405,705 

Mostmarken. 

L034 

190 

232 


Naas. 

3,662 

2,394 

616 



Qud* . 

2,037 

1,954 

422 

21 

4,981,000 

Total in 1791 .... 

28,607 

20,591 

8086 

114 

4,637,915 

„ 1792 .... 

, 26,502 

20,483 

8586 

1693 

2,646,900 


The quantity of refined copper which all the mines of Norway produced in 
the year 1791, was 


At Roraas 

. 2168 

skippunds 

Iiokken .... 

. . 190 

9f 

Quikne 

110 

99 

Selboe . , 

. . 352 

yy 

Fredericksgave 

. 350 

» 

Total 

. . 3170 

yy 

And in 1792 • . 

, 2986 

99 


„ In all the mines, excepting Fredencksgave, the produce of which is not 
given up for that year. 

* Produce from the different Foundries. 


9,000 skippjtnds iron . . . . at £l 15 0 

23,000 ditto in bars . . . . . . 2 10 O 

2,400 ditto copper . . . . . . 16 5 0 

2,200 per cent, cobalt . . . . . . 7* 10 0 

1,000 ditto zaffer . . . . . . . 4 10 0 

20,000 ditto silver . . . . . . . 2,10 0 

Total value of the above . . . . £ i 8?,250 

Produce of’com ..... ... £1,315,275 

General produde of all the taxes of the country . . . £ 550,000 
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SWEDEN AND NORWAY, 


Swedish Taxes. —In 1840, revenue to be equal to expenditure until meet¬ 
ing of the following diet: viz.—10,742,880 rix-dollars = £895,215 sterling. 

Land tax and perpetual Revenues . . . . 4,566,380 

Customs, taxes, &c., voted every diet .... 6,176,500 

r — 

* 10,742,880 rix-dollars. 

Value of rix-dollar about 20rf.; value of rix gold dollar about 13-Jd.; all divided into 
48 schillings. 

As the land and perpetual tax is mefely an ancient right which the crown 
has to the soil, Sweden is the lightest taxed country in Europe. 

Extract —There are no taxes at present levied in Srvedcn which can be considered 
as excise, unless the following may be such : viz.— 

1st. The sale excise (sain excisen), which is paid for the privilege of selling, in the towns, 
bread, meat, and beer t amounting annually to 11,285 rix-dollars; from which tax those 
towns are exonerated where the sale of these articles is permitted to every one. 

2d The brandy distillery tax, which is paid according ,to the space of the still, but 
not according to the quantity distilled, and 

3d. The retail-sale-tax upon braudy. 

These two taxes are estimated in the budget as yielding together 750,000 rix-dojlars 
banco, but have in latter years not reached this amount, and in 1839, left a deficit of 
246,000 rix-dollars.— Stockholm, 18 th of April, 1842. 

Live Stock in Sweden in 1837- — Horses, 385,000; horned cattle, 
1,657,976 ; sheep, 1,412,689 ; dogs, 513,692. 

The live stock is generally inferior, except horses. The best horned cattle 
are those of Dalecarlia. Some Laplanders possess as many, it is said, as 1*000 
reindeer. 

Fisheries of Sweden.— The herring fishery of the western coast of Swe¬ 
den flourished, chiefly from their commencement on a large scale in 1740 to 1798. 
Since the beginning of the present century this fishery has been unimportant. 
The stroemling fishery of Ocland is carried on along the Eastern Coast and 
Gulf of Bothnia. The salmon fisheries are carried on in several rivers, chiefly 
those of Gefle, Hemosand, Norkoping, and Khlaslfy. The lobster fishery is to 
some extent followed at Gothenburg for the London market. Generally speaking 
the herring, stroemling, and salmon fisheries of Sweden supply little more than 
sufficient for home consumption. ' 

Whale-fishery. —An attempt ha's been made to revive this fishery by 
forming a company at Stockholm, but there does not appear the least chance of 
its succeeding. 

COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS BETWEEN RUSSIA AND I'INMARK IN NO*RWAY. 

List of articles of Russian produce admitted duty free into Fin mark, and 
statement of the exclusive privileges possessed by the Russians trading to that 
province. 

Articles admitted Duty Free .— Ravenduck, or coarse linens, sailcloth, sailtwine, tar, 
pitch, hemp, flax, rye, ryemeal, barley, oats, cordage, fishing-tackle of<all kinds. 
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It may be argued, that these goods may he imported by any other nation, duty free 5 
this is true, but no one can compete with the Russians from Archangel or the White Sea. 

The following privileges are exclusive, and secured to them by # tlie 5th and 6th 
Article3,of the Treaty with Sweden: 

Art. V. Russian vessels coming from the White Sea to ports in the province* of 
Finmarken in Norway, shall be allowed as before to sell their good* on board, in towns, 
for the spaee of four weeks, not only to the inhabitants, but likewise to the Norwegian 
vessels ; and in every other harbour, to Norwegian vessels for fourteen days. 

Dry and salted fish imported into Archangel in Norwegian vessels can be sold on board, 
under the superintendence of the custom-house, after the cargo has been regularly entered, 
and the vessel has undergone the usual visitation. In the declaration the weight of the 
fish may be given in supposition, and without any bill of lading. The sale must take place 
under the immediate superintendence of a custom-house officer, who has to keep aij ac¬ 
curate account of the quantity sold ; on the whole being sold, the account is to be verified 
at the custom-Jiouse and the duty paid. , 

VI. The inhabitants of the parishes of Utsjock and Euare, in Russian Lapland, shall 
be allowed to trade in barter with Russian vessels, arriving from the White Sea to that part 
of the coast of Warangerfiord, "formerly included in the joint or common territory, as like¬ 
wise at the mouth of the Pasirg river, against corn, ryemeal, grits, peas, hemp, sailcloth, 
cordage, tar, tallow, candles, and salt, without payment of duty. The above privileges are 
indisputable, being seeured by treaty. 

They further proceed from one port to another on payment of £ of the usual rate of 
pilotage. British vessels must pay the full rate. . 

In order to appreciate fully the advantages which the Russians possess, by virtue of 
the stipulations, in the above treaty', which secures to them the privilege of trading direct 
, with the inhabitants, and with all Norwegian vessels visiting Finmark, it will be merely 
necessary to state, that every other foreigner is excluded, and only permitted to 
trade flirect with the privileged merchant, being subject to a severe penalty, in the event of 
his trading as the Russians do, direct with the fishermen and merchant vessels that visit 
Finmark for the express purpose of meeting the Russians. 

Some idea can be formed of the extent of this intercourse, from the fact that no less 
than between 400 to 500 Russian vessels congregate in the harbours of Finmark during 
this period, when a very lively and lucrative intercourse is earned on. 

Steam Navigation on the Coast op Norway. —Steamboats are regu¬ 
larly established between Denmark and Norway, and the finance department of 
Norway have taken means to secure the regular transmission of the mails by 
steam-vessels. A steamboat traverses the coasts of Norway occasionally during 
summer as far as the North Cape. 

Prices of the principal Articles exported from Bergen, exclusive of Duties and 
Shipping Charges, durftig the Year 1843. 

articles. 

_*_ L 

AT BERGEN. 

Eish, dried or stockfish. 

—- salted or dried, or klipfish.... 

-herrings, spring . 

~— ditto, summer.. 

Oil, pale.. 

—— brown . 

Skins, buck... 

-goat.. 

—-calf.. v . 

▼OL. II. 


Norwegian 
Weight 
and ’ 

- ( 

English 

Weight 

and 

Measures. 

Prices in the 
Currency of 

XT.™... 

100 lhs. 

cwt. 

sp.ds. 

3 

sk. 

40 

do. 

da 

3 

6 * 

barrel 


3 

0 

do. 


7 

0 , 

do. 


15 

0 1 

do. 


12 

72 

100 lbs. 

cwt. 

10 

0 

JO pieces 


3 

0 

do. 


2 

0 


Prices in Ster¬ 
ling Money at 
4 Sp. ds. 

|60 Sk. per £ 

s. d. 

14 10 


1.1 

13 

31 

GG 

5G 

44 

13 


7 

4 
1 

5 
0 
5 
4 


8 10 


6 D 
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SECTION XIV. 

i 

SPAIN. 


CHAPTER I. 

■GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION, .PHYSICAL ASPECT, A.\L> NATURAL RESOURCES 

OP SPAIN. 

The situation of the kingdom of Spain is, in many respects, superior to that, 
of France, Great Britain, or any other European nation. Extending nojth no 
farther than the latitude of 43 deg. 34 min., and south to 36 deg. 4 min. Its 
climate, tempered in winter by the waters of the Atlantic and Mediterranean, is 
preferable to that of Greece, Italy, or France. Yet it has been ravaged by the 
plague once in about every sixteen years; and not long since by the Asiatic 
cholera. The climate of the central plateau, and even of Madrid, is often uncer¬ 
tain and very cold. Separated from France by the Pyrenees, and traversed by 
lofty mountains, and difficult ravines and passes, it is naturally defended by for¬ 
midable obstacles to invasion, and the most discouraging internal difficulties in 
the way of a hostile army. The extreme length of this kingdom is about G48 
miles : its breadth about 553 miles. , 

The sea-coast of Spain, although Jess pierced with seaports than the shores of 
France, affords however great commercial facilities. The ‘harbours, however, 
particularly those on the precipitous iron coast of Biscay, are generally intricate; 
and those on the western coast, add within the Mediterranean^ from having sand¬ 
bars at the entrance, are mostly difficult of access. So are many of. the active 
commercial seaports of France and England. 

The rivers of Spain are numerous, watering the country in all directions; but 
they are generally rapid, and their navigation interrupted by rocks and cataracts 
The navigation of the seaports, and the rivers, admits of great improvement by 
means of piers and canalization. In both less has been done than in any other 
country, save Portugal. The progress of canalization has been astonishingly 
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slow. Several canals have been commenced, and none, it may he said, finished 
—that began under the emperor Charles V., to improve the navigation of the 
Ebro, would, if completed, be of immense commercial usefulness^ 

The surface of Spain exhibits, generally, mountains, usually verdant, but 
with arid rocky exceptions ; rich and broad valleys; rapid .rivers, deep ravines 
and precipices; elevated table-lands, extensive swamps and marshes; vast pas¬ 
tures; few enclosures ; occasionally luxuriant forests; and the picturesque beauty 
of the country is greatly defaced by tfie extensive destruction of timber trees. 
Some of the elevated table-lands are calcareous and steril. A great portion 
of the country is occupied by' sheep pastures. 

The most fertile parts are the valleys of the Sierra Morcna, Alcarria, Gua- 
dalaxara, Toledo, the vega of Malaga, the country behind C'*diz, the valley of the 
Guadalquiver, various parts along the Ebro, and the valleys of Biscay and Navarra. 
In Andalusia and many other parts, irrigation is necessary to production. The 
soil, however, yields almost every known production; and there are vineyards in 
nearly all the provinces. Wheat, maize, rice, olives, hemp, flax, cotton, sugar, 
coffee, indigo and madder, arc all raised, cvcn # with the most slovenly culti¬ 
vation. The orange, the lime, the mulberry, the cork-tree, and many varieties 
of fruit and timber trees, all thrive in great perfection. The bees yield abund¬ 
ance of wax and honey; the sheep produce the finest wool, and the worm the 
best quality of silk. (See Agriculture of Spain hereafter.) 

'The mineral riches of Spain arc very great ; by many considered superior to 
those of any country in Europe. In gold, silver, and quicksilver they are so. They 
also yield salt, coal, iron, cobalt, loadstone, sulphur, arsenic, copperas, anti¬ 
mony, &c. in great plenty. (See Mines of Spain hereafter.) 

Spain has but a few small islands along her coast; but possesses those of 
Minorca, Majorca, and Ivica, or the Balearic isles, the great and fertile islands of 
Cuba and Porto ltico in theivest, and the Philippines in the East Indies. 

Seaports .—The principal seaports are, in Biscay, Fontarabia, dry at low 
water, but susceptible of being made as good a harbour as Whitehaven ; Passages, 
a deep, and, within, a very commodious and safe harbour, but its narrow en¬ 
trance, which is a, mere fissure in the precipitous cliff, is difficult to ascertain 
from the sea, and the generally heavy swell of tiie Bay of Biscay renders the ap¬ 
proach dangeroug; St. Sebastian, an intricate and small harbour; Bilboa, the 
commerce of which was^ formerly active, and still considerable, particularly in 
exporting wool and corn, is also an intricate port, on account of the sandbar, 
and can only be entered at or near high water—within it is deep and safe; San¬ 
tander, an excellent and easily entered port, with rather a flourishing trade; 
Gijon, the entrance of which is narrow and dangerous, within it i» deep and ca¬ 
pacious ; Ribadeo, for small vessels. 

On the Atlantic are the ports of Ferrol, the best in the kingdom, but all ves- 
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sels may be said to be prohibited entering it, except ships of war 5 Corunna, a 
capacious deep port, but with an intricate entrance ; Nova Santiago, a small har¬ 
bour ; Pontevedra, for small vessels 5 Vigo and Guardia. t 

On the south-east coast are Ayamonte, a safe port, but intricate; Moguer, a 
small harbour; St. Lucar, at the mouth of the Guadalquivcr,—the entrance to 
which is dangerous, but it is much frequented as being the harbour of Seville and 
Cordova ; Cadiz, the principal port for commerce in the kingdom, yet intricate, 
like Liverpool, from having sandbanks off its entrance; Tariffa, for small vessels, 
is an active fishing port. Within the Bay of Gibraltar, Spain has a good port 
sheltered by a mole at Algeciras. 

On the Mediterranean coast the seaports are, Marbclla, a small^port; Ma¬ 
laga, a bar harbour, kut commodious and safe, with an active trade in wine and 
raisins; Almeira, a safe capacious port, the bottom of r a large bay ; Almanacar, 
a small safe port; Carthagena, one of the best ports on the Mediterranean; Ali- 
cant, an active commercial port, but rather a roadstead than a harbour j Valentiaj 
an intricate but much frequented port; Pcnsecola, Castilian, Gaudia, Denia, 
small fishing-harbours, and, except the first, little frequented by foreigners; Tar¬ 
ragona, a good port; Barcelona, an important commercial, deep, but not well 
sheltered port; Mataro, a deep, commodious harbour; and Rosas, a small .safe 
harbour. 

In the Balearic isles, Spain has the port of Palma, a tolerable harbour in 
Majorca; Port Mahon, in Minorca, a deep port, but of dangerous access ; and 
Ivica, a commodious port. 

In the West Indies, Spain has the port of Ilavannah, one of the best in the 
world : Santiago de Cuba, and Ciudad del Principa,both excellent harbours; St. 
Juan de Porto Rico, and several other good harbours, in the islands of Cuba and 
Porto Rico ; besides those in the Canary and Philippine Isles. 

It must appear, from the foregoing sketch, that Spain has all the natural ele¬ 
ments of power: and it will appear, by comparing the brief view which we have 
given, in a former section of this work, of the natural resources of Holland, that 
the latter has, in proportion to even her present wealth, commerce, and naval 
power, the most limited natural advantages of any country in .Europe. It will 
also appear that Holland, owing to a wiser government, and sounder commercial 
legislation, is in credit, naval and aggressive strength, a more powerful kingdom 
than Spain. The labouring population of Spain are, wit^h the exception of con- 
trabandistas and others, whom a vicious system has demoralized, an industrious 
and well-disposed people. 
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CHAPTER II. 

POPULATION AND STATISTICS OF SPAIN’.* 

We find in the old historians, that during the time of the Visigoths and 
Moors, in 1380, the population was estimated as follows: 

11 ,000,000 of inhabitants in the states'of Castile. 

7 , 700,000 in the spates of Arragon. 

3,000,^00 in the kingdom of Grenade. 

Total, 21,7(10,000—or 2000 inhabitants per square league. 

The various returns on record, give the following results : 

In 1618—9,000,000, according to Cevallos. 

• „ —7,500,000, „ Ustariez. 

• 1 700—33,000,000, at the death of Charles II. 

1723—7,625,000, from official recensement. 

1726—5,423,000, according to the quit-rcn£ returns, ordered by Philip V., 
but exclusive of privileged orders. 

f769—9,301,728, under Charles II., from a quit-rent return, comprehending 
all the classes of the population, with the Canary 
islands, and the presidencies of Africa. 

1770—9,307,()00, ditto. 

1788 —10,143,000; 10,409,879, with the Canary islands. 

1803—10,351,000, without, from the general recensement. 

1821—11,248,000, ditto. 

1826—13,712,000, ditto. 

1834—14,660,000, by estimate. 

“ If we adopt,” observes M. Moreau de Jonnes, in his work on Spain, “ with con¬ 
fidence, the corrections made by Ustariez of the population, as stated by Cevallos, and if 
we throw out the vague estimate of 8,000,000, attributed to the first year of the 
eighteenth century, we find that for 216* years the population of Spain has constantly 
increased—but by a singularly slow progressR.ti, tlie results of which arc so meager, that, 
during more than 400 years, from 1618 to 1723, »t!ie number of inhabitants only in¬ 
creased from 7,500,000 to 8,000,000. It is only during the last twenty-five to thirty 
years that the population has rapidly augmented.” 

According to the same authority, the population of towns and villages have 
greatly decreased; a certain sign of dedliiie, in the same ratio, of the industry 
and prosperity of the kingdom. He states that, 

“ The three-fourths of the villages only exist in name. 

“ The large and secondary towns have submitted to similar effects. 

“ Segovia in 1525, contained 5000 families, at present no more than 2800. 

“ Toledo had 200,000 inhabitants, at present no more than 25,000. 

_ “ Malaga has decreased from 80,000 to 50,000 ; and of the villages formerly in its 
vicinity 16 only remain. 
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“ In the Bishopric of Salamanca, there were formerly 127 towns; of these 13 only exist, 
and the cornfields once so productive have all been long transferred into sheep pastures. 

“ In the 17th century, the population of Seville was equal at least to 300,000 ; 130,000 
of which were employed in manufactures. Its present population is 96,000. Merida, iu the 
room of 40,000, has now 5000 inhabitants. Medina-del-Campo, has only 6000 in' place of 
30,000; and Valentia, according to the authority of Escolano, had in 1600, 100,000 
houses, and between 560,000 and 600,000 inhabitants.—Its present population amounts to 
130,000. 

“ Before the conquest in 1487, Granada had 70,000 houses, and 400,000 inhabitants; 
60,000 of whom were armed. It was defended by ramparts flanked by 1030 towers and 
two vast fortresses, each of which could receive in garrison 40,000 men. The kingdom of 
which it is the capital was only 30 leagues in breadth by 70 in length, but it contained 32 
large cities and 97 towns, and 3,000,000 of inhabitants. ♦The whole population at present 
does siot exceed 83,000. , 

“ The city of Cordova under the Moors, occupied nearly 8 leagues of the banks of the 
Guadalquiver, and contained 600 grand mosques, 3837 small mosques orVhapels, 4300 
minauts or towers, 900 public baths, 28 superbs, 80,455 sliops, 213,070 dwelling-houses, 
60,300 hotels or palaces.” , 

The foregoing account may be exaggerated. According to it, Cordova was 
much larger than London is at present. All accounts however agrep as to the 
magnificence and splendour of Cordova, and the extraordinarily rapid decline in 
the power and prosperity of Spain, after the expulsion of the Moors and the inde¬ 


pendence of the Netherlands. The last official census states that 1511 towns and 
villages were then totally uninhabited and abandoned. 

Geographical Position, Area, Population, &c., of Spain. 


GENERAL 

DIVISIONS. 


New Castile.. 


OJd Castile .. 


Leon . 


Asturias. 

GttUicia. 

Kstremadura , 


Andalusia 


Murcia . 

Aragon . 

Valencia .... 
Catalonia .... 
Navarre ..... 


Biscay 


Balearic Isles . 


PROVINCES. 


Madrid. 

Toledo. 

Guadalaxara .... 

Cuenca . 

La Mancha. 

Burgos. 

Soria... 

Segovia. 

Avila. 

Lt-oa..... 

Palencia. 

Toro. 

Valladolid ... 

Zamora. 

Salamanca. 

Asturias. 

Gallicia. 

Kstremadura ... 
Seville. 


Cordova. 

Jaen. 

Gianada.. 

Sierra Morvna ... 
Murcia .. 

Arragou. 

Valencia. 

Catalonia. 

Nivarre. 

Biscay ... 

Guipuscoa. 

Alava . 

Majorca and Ci- 

brora. 

Minorca. 

Ivica and Poruieu 


Total . 


Super f 

A ", 

.2 « 

•— 4> 
fccra 
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W 3 

cies. 

*' 

U D 

C 

V u. 

» 

Popul 

1803* 

ation. 

18271 

B C 

s 8 

rt a 

5 =s 

j? o* 

3 * 

1 330 

no 

228,520 

297,812 

224 

8,Kli3 

734 

370,641 

485,20.1 

54 

1,07(1 

k»; 

121,115 

157,338 

79 

11,410 

945 

291,29a 

382,577 

33 

7,020 

031 

205,548 

257.210 

33 

7,7 .Vi 

842 

470,588 

611.702 

78 

4,1 18 

34! 

198,107 

207.537 

05 

3,50* 

290 

164,0 7 

221,379 


•2.00(1 

215 

118,001 

153,479 

CWl 

5,0 43 

49 J 

239,812 

311,755 

■1 

1.751 

145 

118,004 

153,482 

87 

1,902 

165 

97,370 

126,581 


3,272 

271 

187,390 

243,007 

Wv Tj 

1,000 

133 

71,4(4 

92.821 

K 11 

5,128 

471 

209,988 

272,982 

V* 1 

3,725 

308 

304,238 

404,565 

Wti 1 

10,000 

1,330 

1,142,030 

1,585,419 

■Pn 

14,478 

• 1,199 


550,780 

38 

9,080 

752 

746,221 

070,087 
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4,20‘2 
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327,256 

77 

3,23(1 

2118 

206,807 
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85 

9,720 

80) 

692,924 

1,097,093 

noi 

1,304 
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.. 
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(559 
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61 

14,882 

1,232 

657,376 

856,219 

57 

7,704 

on 

825,059 

1,255,095 

1G1 

12,111 

1,007 

858,818 

1,116,461 

92 

2,475 

205 

221,728 

288,244 

116 

1,280 

100 

111,430 

144,875 

113 

028 

52 

104,491 

135,838 

216 

1,093 


67*523 

92,807 

84 

1,352 

112 

140,699 

i 


242 

20 

30,990 

> 242,893 

136 

181 

15 

15,296 

1 


176,027 

15,055 

10,351,075113,953,959 

78 


CAPITAL'S. 


{ Palma. 

Ciuda della . 
Ivica . 


33 Cuenca ....... 

33jCiudad Ileal... 

Burgos. 

Soria. 

Segovia. 

Aviia ......... 

Leon . 

Palencia. 

I Toro. 

Valladolid. 

Zamora ..'. 

Salamanca .... 

Oviedo .. 

Santiago.. 

Badajoz 

( Seville .. 

( Cadiz. 

Cordova. 

Jaen .. 

Granada . 

Carolina .. 

Mtircia . 

Saragossa. 

Valencia . 

Barcelona.. 

i’ampeluna .... 
Bilb a.... 


Geographical 

position 

of 
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N.Iat. 
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,, 

mam 

37.52 

4.40 

46,000 

18,000 

37.48 

3.51 

37.16 

3.46 

80,000 

38.30 

3. 5 


37.59 

<1. 5 

35,000 

41.38 

1. 2 

55,000 

39.29 

0. 23 

60,000 

41.22 

2.10E. 

120,000 

4240 

1.42 

15,000 

43.14 

2.42 

15,000 

43.10 

1.58 

9,000 

42.55 

2. 55 

7,000 

39.30 

2.25 

30,000 

40. 5 

3. 15 


38.53 

1.30E. 



* Official census. f Cadastral census (official) as given »y M, Moreau du Jonues fa hiaVstatiatice fur 1834 . 
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Statement of the Population of Towns and Country in 1826, from a Cadastral Return. 


• 

PROVINCES. 

Inhabitants in the 

• 

Total 

Population. 

Proportion of 
the Inhabit¬ 
ants of the 


Towns. 

Country. 

• 

Total Popu¬ 
lation. 


608,000 

935,000 

1,543,000 

2-5 


• 179,000 
98,000 

279,000 

458,000 

2-5 


152,000 

250,000 

1-3 


300,000 

255.000 

808,000 

1,108,000 

2-7 


793,200 

1,048,000 

1-4 


301,000 

1,314,000 

1,615,000 

1-4 


219,000 

906,000 

1,125,000 

4-5 


123,000 

45,000 

34,000 

86,000 

98,000 

70,000 

114,000 
22,000 

647,000 

770,000 

1-6 


#300,000 

345,000 

1-7 


238,000 

584,000 

979,000 

• 272,000 

1-8 


670,000 

1-8 


1,077,000 

l-ll 

Old Castile. 

090,000 

1,060,000 

1-15 


1.687,000 

1,801,0(H) 

1-10 


398,000 

420,000 

1-19 




2,532,000 

11,010,000 

13,562,000 

150,000 

1-5 



* 



Total Population. 13,713,000 inhabitants. 


Division of the Population according to the different Social Conditions 

in 1803. 


• 

86,546 

Inhabitants. ^ 
'I 

'}• 203,298 




8,059 

1 in 

50 


69,064 


38,429 

j 




1,440,000 

i — 

7 



343,047 

i — 

30 



199,506 

i _ 

50 



590,000 

i — 

18 



810,270 

1 — 

12 



103,017 

i —- 

100 



119,250 

i — 

90 



812,907 

i — 

12 



2,721,291 

i — 

4 



2,893,713 

i — 

4 





• .Total population.. 


[ 10,208,000 




The foregoing returns and statements we consider as little more than very 
doubtful estimates. Mr. Mac Culloch allows 369,126 inhabitants to the pro¬ 
vince of Madrid, and only 276,952 to Toledo. The whole population of Spain 
he states at 12,168,774, which we consider as probably nearer the truth than 
that of nearly 14,000,000, as stated in the foregoing tables, and by M. Moreau 
de Jonnes. We can, however, give only such tables or estimates as exist,—• 
and therefore do not vouch for their correctness. 
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The. Cadastral Returns of the population for 1826 give the following 
results: 


Householders, 
having the qaalideation 
* of Electors. 


Nobility, including 
men, women, and I 
children. 


far- 


Citizens and 
mere, &c. 

Heads of Families,| 
viz.— 

Magistrates and ad-j 
vocates 
Notuiic*o 
Attorney* and otlierl 
clerks of law court*! 

Mtdical men.. 

Public functionarie: 

and clerks. 

Merchants. 

Agricultural proprie-l 
tors ..... 


Agricultural Population. 


Agricultural proprie¬ 
tors ... 

1,440,000 Farmers. 


1,560,000 Labourers. 


Proprietors of docks] 
and herds. 


5,883 Shepherds., 
9,683; 


13,271 

17,990 


27,243 

6,814 


364,514 


364,514] 

527,423, 


805,236} 

25,530 

113,628 


Heads of families and: 

Heads of Families. ..| 451,310 others.1,830,320] 

Women and children; 1,128,275! Women and children jfl,7 77.141)j 

Citizens and house¬ 
holders [ 1,579,5851 


Merchants 

aud 

Manufacturers. 


Wholesale mer¬ 
chants .. 

Retail ditto. 


Manufacturers and 
labourers. 


Total agricultural] 

pnpula'ion .... 18,613,400 


515,108 

1,803,088 


Heads of families... 
Women and children 


Total manufactur¬ 
ing population.. 12,318,250' 


6,824 

18,851 


Other Classes. 


Domestics (1 in 37 
inhabitant*) ..... 
Vagabonds (1—70). 


Smugglers (1—100) 
Custom-house offi¬ 
cers. 

Officers of the In¬ 
quisition . 

Wandering beggars 
Convicts. 


270.000 

140,000 


100,000 

40,000 

22,000 

36,000 

2,000 


All other classes, or 
1 in 13 inhabi¬ 
tants.^... 1 700,000 


Summary Recapitulation of the Area and Population of Spain and of the 

Spanish Colonies, in 1827- 


I 


KINGDOM AND COLONIES. 

.Square Miles. 

Population. 

Inhabitants 

to 

Square Mile. 


17 <5,027 

13,953,959 
2,525,000 

210 000 

79 



7,451 

28 


f 704,487 \ 

l 284,957 J 

4,000 


f 46,700 

21 


3G 

in 



Tnt.nl. 


•- 17,682,403 


1 



CHAPTER III. 

GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION OF SPAIN. *• 

The Kingdom of Spain consists of tfie ancient kingdoms of Asturias and 
Leon, Aragon, Navarra, Gullicia, * the countships of Castile and Barcelona, 
and the Moorish kingdoms of Cordova, Granada, and Valentia. In the fifteenth 
century all were f united by marriage, conquest, and the expulsion of the Moors, 
under Ferdinand and Isabella, who transmitted the whole, undivided, to their 

* Gallicia had only a separate king for a temporary period. 
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heir, Charles V., in whose reign Spain first lost her freedom. Aragon and Cas¬ 
tile were not, however, united under the same laws; each retained its particular 
legislation, a great misfortune to both. The ancient Cortes were, politically 
speaking, annihilated by him, on their refusing the exorbitant supplies demanded 
to carry on his wars. He excluded the nobles and prelates of Castile from the 
Cortes, and admitted only Procuradores, or deputies from eighteen cities of that 
kingdom, to form a chamber; to be made subservient use of by him and suc¬ 
ceeding monarchs. During, however, the dynasty of her Austrian kings, the 
several administrative divisions qf Spain,—viz., the crowns of Aragon, and 
Castile, the Viceroyalty oP Navarra, and the Senoria of Biscay, retained the 
form, at least, of theif respective Fueros, or constitutions. Philip II. (1592) 
abolished tne office of Supreme Judge (Justiza) of Aragon, in constitutional 
authority pre-eminent to the monarch. 

In the early part of the eighteenth century, the first of the Bourbons, Philip V., 
labolislied^ the Fueros and Cortes of Aragon, Catalonia, and Valentia, by a royal 
ordinance, or decree, which assumed, that, the supreme authority lodged wholly 
in the King ; and further, that they, by siding, with his competitor, the Arch- 
Duke of Austria, placed themselves in the condition of conquered rebels, who 
forfeited their former privileges. The administrative laws and customs of Castile 
were to be, consequently, extended over Aragon, Catalonia, and Valentia. The 
provinces of Biscay, however, during all the assumptions of the crown, main¬ 
tained most of tl)eir privileges. 

The govetnment of Spain can scarcely be considered, ever since the para- 
lyzation of her liberties under Charles V., and the establishment of absolute 
power under Philip V., less despotic than Russia and Turkey. The Cortes 
were only assembled at very long intervals, not for free deliberative purposes, 
but for mere form. The Council of State and the Council of Castile, being 
under the direction of, and* the members appointed by, the king, formed no ob¬ 
stacle to the absolute will of the monarch.* The gold of South America pur¬ 
chased luxurious efce at home; the first offices in the state were sold to the 
highest bidder; industry and enterprise languished ; commerce was destroyed 
by barbarous restrictions; the population decreased from idleness, and from the 
superstition and pride of the Grandees and even Hidalgos ,-f- who preferred their 
junior sons being ecclesiastics or even monks, and imprisoning their daughters! 
in convents, rather thaq having either 4 tlie one or the other engaged in indus- 

* That terrible political engine, the Inquisition, under the mask of religion, rendered the 
executive government of Spain omnipotent within its jurisdiction. In respect to the lower classes, 
and rural population, they always, in their ignorance, enjoyed at least passive security. 

t Tlie hidalgos form a species of squirearchy, and claim noble alliance. » 

j Late authorities state that there is now a general detestation of monks ; and, for a long 
time, a decided repugnance, on the part of parents, to immuring their daughters in convents. 

VOL. II. * G K 
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trious, rational, and natural occupations; agriculture was neglected ;• the national 
power sunk; Spain lost her rank among nations, and was finally subdued by 
Napoleon. The old dynasty was afterwards, by the assistance of England, re* 
established; but the South American Colonies revolted, and, in 1820, an abor¬ 
tive effort was attempted to restore the Cortes, with all the privileges of that 
once powerful assembly. With the aid of France, Ferdinand was enabled not 
only to put down the popular movement, but to re-establish a sway fully as ab¬ 
solute as was exercised by the most despotic of his predecessors. , 

The constitutional party, from 1820 to 1823, were carried forward, in their 
views of government, to an impracticable extreme. <GThe elements of a durable 
constitution, such as they conceived, neither did nor does eiistin any country, far 
less in Spain. The adoption of universal suffrage ; only'one legislative (repre¬ 
sentative) house, from which the nobles, clergy, and the wealthy and influential 
bodies were to be excluded; and rendering the veto of the monarch temporary, 
formed certainly a most visionary impracticable conception in a country where ■ 
the mass of the people are illiterate, superstitious, and accustomed to'reverence 
and obey their clergy, and to respect and depend on the higher ranks. 

CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT. 

On the death of Ferdinand VII. the liberal party attained the ascendancy 
so far, under the Queen Regent, as to restore the Cortes, with power limited, 
and not initiative, but not yet sufficiently defined. 

By the Royal Decree, published on the 13th of April, 1834 :— • 

“ The General Cortes are to be composed of two Esteinentos, or estates ; viz., the 
Proeercs, or Peers, and the Procuradores, or Deputies, of the kingdom. 

“ The Proeei'es is to consist of the archbishops and bishops of Spain, the grandees of 
Spain, the titulns of Castile, of men illustrious by the employment they have held as mi¬ 
nisters, ambassadors, generals, judges, &c., or by their previous services to their country; 
of landed proprietors and great merchants and manufacturers, who have an annual income 
of 70,000 reals, and who have been previously deputies of tlfe kingdom; of public teachers 
and professors, and cultivators of science and literature, who have acquired celebrity, and 
possess an annual income of 70,000 reals, whether derivable from private property, or a 
salary paid by the state. The Proceres arc not lynited in number. 

« 

* In the Cortes of 1822, there were* grandees and ecclesiastics among *the most patriots 
members. 

'the degradation, and, in fact, enslavement of the grandees of Spain, began when Philip the 
Second established an Hscurial Attendance, at*Madrid, as the metropolis, in th*most inconvenient 
barren portion of the kingdom. By the forms of tile court, the nobility of Spain have, eversincc, 
been chained to Madrid, while their estates have been running wasfe, their means diftiinishing, 
their minds debased, and enslaved to the court, and the whole country declining in its agriculture 
and general industry. The object of the court has always been to maintain a broad separation be¬ 
tween the nobility Stud the people. It was the conviction of tile degrading subjection which re¬ 
tained them at Madrid, far from their estates, and in comparative poverty, that induced so many of 
the nobility to joiij the liberals of 1822. The corporations of the Great Orders of Knighthood, 
which have long enjoyed vast possessions and great privileges, consisted, usually, of the younger 
sons of the nobility. The grandees, who live on their estates, rank high in mind, character, and 
appearance above the courtiers. 
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“ The Estate Proeuradores is to be composed of persons freely chosen, according to 
the law of elections. • 

“ To be eligible, a deputy must be a native of the kingdom, or the son of Spanish 
parents ; thirty years old; have an annual income of 12,000 reals, <md must be bom in 
the province for which he is named, or must have resided in it at least two years previously 
to liia election; he must also possess within the province, either in town or country, pro¬ 
perty, which shall produce half the income necessary to a deputy.* No proprietors, whose 
estates are encumbered with mortgage, are eligible. 

“ The right of convoking, proroguing, and dissolving the Cortes, belongs exclusively to 
the sovereign. « 

“ The Cortes shall not have the right of deliberating on any subject which shall not be 
expressly submitted to their examination in virtue of a royaf decree.”* 

This constitutional forfin of government gave no satisfaction, and was replaced 

by that of 1837, which is considered as now in force. 

• * » 

■ 

CONSTITUTION OF THE SPANISH MONARCHY PROCLAIMED IN MADRID ON THE 

16TII OF JUNE, 1837. 

• 

. DoNSfct Isabella the Second, by the Grace of God and the Spanish Monarchy, Queen 
of Spain, and in her royal name, and during her minority, the queen dowager her mother. 
Donna Maria Christina de Bourbon, regent of the empire, to all those to whom these 
presents may come. Be it known, that the Corffes-gencral have decreed and approved, 
and that We in due form have accepted the same as follows :—It being the will of the na¬ 
tion to revise, in virtue of its sovereignty, the political constitution promulgated in Cadiz 
on the lDth of March, 1812, the Cortes-general assembled for this purpose, decree and 
approve the following constitution of the monarchy of Spain. 

Aht. I. Spaniards are—1st. All persons horn in the Spauish dominions.—2d. The 
children of Spaniards though bom out of Spain.—3d. Strangers who have obtained letters 
of' naturalization.-—1th. Those persons who, without letters of naturalization, obtain a right 
of settlement in any part of the monarchy of Spain. The right, of Spanish citizensliip are 
forfeited by naturalization in a foreign country, and by accepting employment under any 
other government, without the permission of the sovereign of Spain. 

II. All Spaniards may print and publish their thoughts freely, without a previous cen¬ 
sorship, but subject to the laws. The determination of offences by the press belong ex¬ 
clusively to juries empanuelled for that purpose. 

III. Every Spaniard has the right of petitioning, in writing, to the Cortes and King, as 

the laws prescribe. * 

IV. The same code of laws shall govern in all parts of the monarchy, and in them shall 
be recognised by all'Spaniards but one right in common trials of a civil or criminal nature. 

V. All Spaniards are eligible to pulJic offices, according to merit and capacity. 

VI. Every Spaniard is obliged to defends the country with arms in his hands, whenever 
Jie may be csuled,upon to do so by the law, and to, contribute according to Ids abilities to 

the expenses of the state. 

VII. No Spaniard can be detained, imprisoned, or taken from his family, nor his house 
entered, excepting in those eases and according *o the forms determined by the laws. 

VIII. If the security of the state require, in extraordinary circumstances, the temporary 
suspension, in whole or ih. part, of the Sjlhnfeh monarchy, the provisions of the preceding 
articles are to he determined by the law. 

IX. No Spaniard can be prosecuted or sentenced, except by a judge or competent tri¬ 
bunal, in conformity with laws enacted, anterior to the commission of the offence, and in 
the manner laid by them. 

* This proviso destroyed the very spirit of legislation, and has already produced its evils and 
inconveniences. 
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X. The confiscation of property is abolished, and no Spaniard is to be deprived of his 
property, except in cases justified by public utility, and with a previous indemnification of 
losses sustained. 

XL The nation, is obliged to maintain the public worship and minister of the catholic 
religion professed by the Spaniards. 

* OP THE CORTES. 

* 

XII. The power of enacting laws resides in the Cortes, in conjunction with the 
King. 

XIII. The Cortes is composed of two co-jegislative bodies, equal in powers—the 
Senate and Congress of Deputies. 

OF THE SENATE. 

f 

XIJ r . The number of senators shall be equal to three-fifths ^f the whole number of 
the deputies. 

XV. The senators are appointed by the king, from a triple lifct, proposed by the elec¬ 
tors of each province wild elect the deputies. 

XVI. To each province belongs the right of proposing a number of senators, propor¬ 
tional to its population ; but each is to return one senator at least. 

XVII. To be a senator, it is necessary to be a Spaniard, to be forty years of age, and. 
to be possessed of the income and other qualifications defined in the electoral lay. 

XVIII. All Spaniards possessed of these qualifications may be proposed, for the office 
of Senator, in any of the provinces of the monarchy. 

XIX. Each time that there is a ge.ieral election of deputies, whether in consequence of 
their term of office having expired, or of a seniority, to he renewed, those going out being 
re-eligible. 

XX. The sons of the king and of the immediate heir to the throne, are senators of 
right at the age of twenty-five years. 

OF THE CONGRESS OF DEPUTIES. 

XXI. Each province shall appoint one deputy, at least, for every 50,000 souls of the 
population. 

XXII. The deputies are elected by the direct method, and may be re-elected inde¬ 
finitely. 

XXIII. To be a deputy it is necessary to be a Spaniard, in the secular state, to have 
completed the twenty-fifth year, and to possess all the qualifications prescribed by the elec¬ 
toral law. 

XXIV. Every Spaniard possessing these qualifications, may be named a deputy for any 
of the provinces. 

XXV. The deputies shall be appointed for three years. 

OF THE MEETING AND FACULTIES OF THE CORTES. 

XXVI. The Cortes are to assemble each year. It is the right of the king to convoke 
them, to suspend and close their meetings, and dissolve the Cortes ; but under the obliga* 
tion, in the latter case, of convoking and reassembling another Cortes within the period of 
three months. 

XXVII. If the king should omit to convoke the Cortes on the 1st of DeSember in any one 
year, the Cqrtes are notwithstanding to assemble precisely on tha£ day; and in ca^e of the 
conclusion of the term of the congress holding office happening to occur in that year, a 
general election for the nomination of deputies is to commence on the first Sunday of the 
month of October.* 

XXVIII. On the demise of the Crown, or on the king being incapacitated to govern, 
through any causq the extraordinary Cortes are immediately to assemble. 

XXIX. Each of the co-legislative bodies is to form rules for its own internal regula¬ 
tion, and to scrutinize the legality of the election, and die qualifications of the individuals 
who compose diem. 
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A.K.X..* il» congress of the deputies is to name its president, ■vice-president, and 
secretaries. * 

XXXI. In each legislature the king shall appoint, from amongst the members of the 
senate, the president and vice-president of that body, the latter appointing its own 
secretSries. 

XXXII. The king shall open and conclude the sittings of the Cortes in person or by his 
ministers. • 

XXXIII. One of the legislative bodies cannot be convoked for business without the 
other being assembled at the same time, except in the case in which the senate sits in 
judgment on the king’s ministers. * 

XXXIV. The legislative bodies are not to deliberate in conjunction, or in the presence 
of the king. 

XXXV. The sessions of th e senate and of the congress shall be public, and only in 
cases requiring reserve c%p private sitting be held. • 

XXXVI. The king and each of the co-legislative bodies possess the right of origin¬ 
ating laws. • * 

XXXVII. Laws relating to taxes and public credit shall Be presented first to the 
congress of deputies; and faltered in the senate contrary to the form in which they have 
been approved by the congress, they are to receive the royal sanction in the form definitely 
.decided on by tne deputies. 

* m XXXN4III. The resolutions of each of the legislative bodies, are to be determined by 
an absolute plurality of votes; but in the enactment of the laws, the presence of more 
than half the number of each of these bodies is necessary. 

XXXIX. If one of the co-legislative bodies shoBld reject any project of law submitted 
to them, or if the king should refuse it his sanction, such project of law is not to be sub¬ 
mitted anew in that legislature. 

*XL. Besides the legislative powers which the Cortes exercise in conjunction with the 
king, the following faculties belong to them :—1st. To receive from the king, the imme¬ 
diate successor to the throne, from the regency or regent of the empire, the oath to 
observe the constitution and the laws. 2dly. To resolve any doubt that may arise of fact 
or of right with respect to the order of succession to the crown. 3dly. To elect the 
regent, or appoint the regency, of the empire, and to name the tutor of the sovereign 
while a minor, when the constitution deems it necossaiy. 4thly. To render effective the 
responsibility from the ministers of the crown, who are to bo impeached by the deputies, 
and judged by the senators. 

XLL The senators and deputies are irresponsible and inviolable for opinions ex¬ 
pressed and votes given by them, in the discharge of their duties. 

XLII. Senators and deputies arc not to be arrested or proceeded against during the 
session, without the permission of the legislative body to which they may belong, if not 
taken in the act of committing flagrant crime; but in this case, and in those in winch 
they are prosecuted or arrested whilst the Cortes are closed, they are to give immediate 
information to their respective co-legislative bodies for their cognizance. 

XL11I. Deputies and senators who receive from flie government, or the royal family 
nonsion, employnjent which may not be an instance of promotion from a lower to a 
higher office of the same kind, commission with salary honours or titles, arc subject to re- 
election. 

OF THE KING. 

XLW. The person o/ the king is sac*d^md inviolable, and is not subjecj; to respon¬ 
sibility. His ministers are responsible. 

XLV. The power of executing the law resides in the king, and his authority extends 
to all matters which conduce to the preservation of public order in ’the interior, and 
to the security of the state abroad, in conformity with the provisions and constitution of 
the laws. ' 

XLVI. The king sanctions and promulgates the laws. 

XLVII. Besides the prerogatives granted to the crown by the constitution he pos¬ 
sesses the following: 
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1. To issue decrees, regulations, and instructions, which may be conducive to the exe¬ 
cution of the laws. 2. To provide that justice be promptly and efficiently dispensed 
throughout the kingdom. 3. To pardon criminals according to the provisions of the law. 
4. To declare war end make peace, afterwards giving an account and documents ( to the 
Cortes. 5. To dispose of the military forces of the country, distributing them as may be 
most'convenient. 6. To conduct diplomatic and commercial relations with other states. 

7. To provide for the coinage of money, on which is to be impressed his bust and name. 

8. To decree the application of the funds destined for each branch of the public admi¬ 
nistration. 9. To appoint public officers, and to confer honours and distinctions on all 
classes, in conformity with the law. 10. To# name and dismiss his ministers without 
restriction. 

XLVI1I. The king is obliged to bo authorized by law—1. To alienate, to grant, 
or to exchange any part of the Spanish territory. ' 2. To ndmit foreign troops into the 
kingdom. 3- For the ratification of treaties of offensive alliance, of special treaties, of 
commerce, and those which stipulate to give assistance to any, foreign power. 4. To 
absent himself from the t kingdom. * 5. To contract matrimony, and to permit those who 
may be called to the throne to enter into that state. 6. To abdicate the throne in favour 
of his immediate successor. , 

XL1X. The income of the king and royal family is to be settled by the Cortes at the 
commencement of each reign. 

t , 

OF THE SUCCESSION TO THE CROWN. 

L. Donna Isabel II. de Bourbon is the legitimate Queen of Spain. 

LI. The succession to the throne of Spain shall be in the regular order of primogeni¬ 
ture and representation, always preferring the anterior to the posterior line of succession ; 
in the same line also preferring the nearer degree of kindred to the more remote; in the stline 
degree the male to the female line of descent; and in the Bame sex the eldest to the younger 
branches of the family. 

LII. The line of the descendants of Donna Isabel II. do Bourbon, becoming extinct, 
her sisters and her uncles by the father’s sido, male as well as female, and their legitimate 
descendants, shall succeed, if not excluded specially by the law. 

LI1I. If tlie lines of succession pointed out become extinct, the Cortes shall name the 
sovereign as may be best for the interests of the nation. 

LIV. The Cortes shall exclude from the succession such persons as are incompetent to 
govern, or who have done any thing which should cause them to deserve forfeiting their 
rights to the throne. 

LV. During the reign of a female, her husband is to take no part whatever in the 
government of the kingdom. • 

OF THE MINORITY OF THE SOVEREIGN AND OF THE REGENCY. 

LVI. The sovereign is to bo comidered a minor, until he is fourteen years of age. 

LVII. When the king is incapacitated frtfm exercising his functions, or the crown is 
vacant in consequence of the minority of the immediate successor, the Cdrtes shall appoint 
u regency for the government of the kingdom, consisting of one, three, or five persons. 

LVIII. Until the Cortes shall appoint the regency, the kingdom shall be governed 
provisionally by the father or mother of tile king, and in their absence by a council of the 
ministers. t , t . « 

LIX. The regency shall exercise all the functions of royalty, in whose name shall be 
published all the acts of the government. 

LX. The guatdian of the king, while a minor, shall be the person appointed in the will 
of the deceased sovereign, always providing that such person be a Spaniard by birth; if the 
deceased king shf 11 not have appointed such guardian "of the successor, a minor, to the 
throne, then the father or mother being in a state of widowhood, shall be the guardian. 
Iu the absence thereof the Cortes shall appoint; but the offices of guardian and regent 
cannot be discharged by the same individual, except in the case of a fathbr or mother. 
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OF THE MINISTERS. 

LXI. AH commands or dispositions issued by the sovereign, shall bo signed by the re¬ 
spective ministers ; and no public functionary is to execute such orders if not thus signed 

LJII. The ministers may be senators or deputies, and take part fin the discussions of 
the two legislative bodies; but they are permitted to vote in that body only to winch they 
belong. ' 

OF THE JUDICIAL POWER. 

LXIII. To the tribunals and judges alone belong the power to apply the law in civil 
and criminal cases, and without exercisingaauy other functions than those of judges and 
ministers of justice. 

LXIV. The laws are to determine the nature of the tribunals and judgments which are 
to exist, the organization of each, its faculties, the mode of proceeding, and the qualifica¬ 
tions of the officers belonging to them. • 

LXV. Judgment in criminal cases to be public, in the form prescribed by the laws. 

LXVI. No magistrate or judge can be deposed, for fc shorter qr a longer period, except 
by a written sentence, nor suspended from the discharge of the duties of his office, except 
by a judicial act, or in consilience of the order of the king, after he, on sufficient grounds, 
commands him to be tried by a proper tribunal. 

• LXVII. Judges are personally responsible for all infractions of the law committed 
by them. • 

LX VIII. Justice is to be administered in the name of the king. 

OF THE PROVINCIAL DEPUTATIONS AND CORPORATIONS. 

LXIX. In each province there shall be a provincial deputation, composed of a number 
of persons specified by law, and appointed by the same electors, who return the deputies to 
Cortes. 

*LXX. For the internal government of towns a corporation shall exist in each, to be 
elected by the inhabitants, to whom this right pertains by law. 

LXXI. The lnjv shall determine the organization of duties of the provincial deputa¬ 
tions and corporations. 

OF TAXES. 

LXXII. Each year the government shall submit an estimate of the expenses of the 
state for the following year, and a schedule of the contributions and means of raising them, 
and in like manner the accounts of the collection and disbursement of the public revenues 
for the examination and approval of the Cortes. 

LXXI1I. No tax or contribution is to be imposed or collected which has not been au¬ 
thorized by the law of the estimates or other special authority. 

LXXIV. A similar authorization is necessary to dispose of the property of the state, 
and for raising money by loans on the public credit. 

LXXV. The public debt shall bo under the special protection of the nation. 

• 

» • OF THE NATIONAL MlLI’iARJf FORCES. 

LXXVI. The Cortes, at the proposition of the king, shall each year determine the 
number of the peianancnt military forces by sea qpd land. 

LXXVII. In each province there shall be corps of national militia, whose organization 
and dutifti are to he defined by a particular lasv; and the king may, in case of necessity, 
dispose of these forces within their respective provinces, hut not out of them, without the 
express authorization of the Cortes. 

ADDITIONAL ARTICLES. 

Art. I. The laws shaH define the time and manner in which judgments by juries 
for every class of offences are to be established. 

II. The provinces beyond the seas shall be governed by special laws. 
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The Council of Ministers , viz .—The Minister of State and the Interior, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Minister of Justice, Minister of War, Minister of Marine, and Minister of 
Finances. 

The Royal Cour&il of Spain and the Indies .—Consisting of the President, who is Cap¬ 
tain-general of the Army, and seven Presidents of Sections ; viz., Foreign Affairs,‘Peace 
and Justice, War, Interior, Finances, the Indies, and the Marine. 

The municipal administrations of all the towns were formerly free and elective, as they 
have continued to be in Biscay and Navarre. The heads of families elected the alcalde, or 
mayor, and the regidores, or aldermen. The alcalde, as president, and the regidores, form 
the town council, or ayuntamiento. The members were renewed or re-elected, from time 
to time, according to custom. The alcalde was officially a political as well as a judicial 
functionary. He received all orders from the government, and with the regidores assessed 
the people in thou - share of public contributions, or t&xes, regelated the police, inspected the 
institutions, controlled the expenditure, and administered the conynunal revenues and pro¬ 
perty. The crown afterwards seized die right of appointing the alcalde and regidores; and 
finally sold those offices, which often; by purchase, became hereditary. - * 

The villages and rural districts and communes have nearly all their ancient privileges, 
as the office of alcalde not being an object of much power or gaip, remains elective.* From 
this circumstance, the Spanish peasant is, as is well known, a being much superior inspirit, 
character, and appearance to the common inhabitants of the towns. When the peasant is,, 
by the lure of gain, tempted to become a contrabandist, he soon forgets his virtues. The' 
former have known litde of despotism. Their cura, or priest, is a sort of father and adviser 
in social, spiritual, and domestic matters among them; and dieir alcalde is one of them¬ 
selves and of their own choice. * 


BISCAY AND NAVARBA. 

The provinces of Biscay and Navarra, never yielded to the crown their old laws, Q’is- 
toms, and fueros. The French system of centralization, which has been so long contended 
for in Madrid, has partially destroyed the liberties of these provinces. 

Biscay, or properly speaking, Vizcaya, is the general name for the three Basque Pro¬ 
vinces, Provincias Vascongadas ; and occupies the north of Spain, from the Atlantic, along 
the shores of the Bay, to Navarra and the Pyrenees. Here the Vascuence, or Celtic dialect 
is still spoken. The land is better cultivated, the roads far better, the inns more comfort¬ 
able than elsewhere in Spain, the country is studded with cottages and hamlets, and abounds 
with water-mills. 

In 1372 a new charter, recapitulating all the fueros and laws of the country, was 
granted to the senoria of Biscay by the Senor Don Juan Nunes de Larci, who had pre¬ 
viously agreed and swore to thirty-seven articles, regulating* the administration of justice, 
and fixing the relation between tlio senor and the people. Charles V. conferred a general 
code for the Basque Provinces. 

Every pueblo, village, or township, in Biscay bad a vote, and sent apoderados, or depu¬ 
ties, to the jontas generales, or legislature, wlpch assembled every two years, or oftener, 
round the tree of Guernica, near the village of the same name. , , 

The corregidor, syndics, and permanent members take their places on a bench under 
the tree; the secretaries verified the writs of each of the representatives ; and then, after a 
short prayer they adjourn to a large hall in a neighbouring convent, in v&ioh are the por¬ 
traits of the lords of Biscay, till its annexation to the crown of Castile. In the sacristy of 
the adjoining church are the archives. The jifntas sit with opet doors, and no ofie is re¬ 
fused admittance. The decorum of these assemblies, chiefly of rustics, is admirable. They 
enact laws for the order and welfare of the country; deliberate on all messages from the 
king; decide on the reply to be returned ; examine the accounts, vote the supplies, and elect 
the officers of the state—namely, the two deputies, the regidores, and the syndics, who are 
generally from anfong the chief people of the country. The corregidor is appointed by 

* The citizens of Madrid are admitted by all to be a wretched people iq physical and moral 
character; While the inhabitants of the provinces are, generally, frank, obliging, and hospitable. 
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the king', and he and the two deputies and syndics constitute the permanent deputation, or 
the administrative andaexecutive power, which resides at Bilbao, and forms a judicial court 
of appeal from the local magistrates. Each pueblo or village has its own alcalde or ma¬ 
gistrate, appointed by the ayuntamiento, or municipal council of tlie pkiee, which admini¬ 
sters tiffe revenues of the commune, and employs them for local purposes, laying afterwards 
the accounts before the corregidor or his lieutenant, on his annual visit round the country. 
The general accounts of the country are made out by the permanent deputation, which 
lays them before the next general junta examination. 

The supreme tribunal is that of the Juez Mayor de Vizcaya, who is appointed by the 
king, and who, with his oidores or assistants, holds a distinct court in the chancellery of 
Valladolid, both for criminal and civil matters. The natives of the three Basque Provinces 
cannot be tried before any other court. 

By their fueros the people ai i bound to pay no other taxes to the sovereign but those 
they paid to their former birds ; viz., a small house-tax, a duty on iron wrought in tlft‘ pro¬ 
vince, tithes upon certain lands,* and a tribute from the towns. No other taxes, such as 
excise, custoriTs, stamps, licences, ike., exist, in Biscay. Z'orciyn goods pay no duty on in¬ 
troduction ; for, except small fees levied by the consulate and municipality of Bilbao, 
there is no line of custom-houses between the Basque Provinces and the French frontiers ; 
but the Spanish custom-house officers arc stationed on the inner limit between tile pro¬ 
vinces and Castile. Biscay does uot belong to any of the administrative intendencies into 
w^jich Spain is divided for fiscal purposes, in eases of urgent request from the crown, tlie 
junta grants donutivos for the service of the kingdom, the amount of which they raise by 
assessment among themselves. The Basque Provinces have their own militias, and they 
defend themselves, in ease of war, against foreign invasion. No Spanish troops are, by 
law, allowed to be garrisoned in the country, and the provinces furnish no recruits to the 
royal army. Biscay has alwavs supplied the Spanish navy with numerous volunteers, who 
were reckoned among the best seamen of Spain. In consequence of all this, there are no 
royr.l offices of administration in Biscay, except that of the couriers or mails. 

In 1820 there was appointed a captain-general or military chief, residing at San Se¬ 
bastian. His jurisdiction in military matters is considered to extend over all the Basque 
Provinces. 

The government of Madrid has also endeavoured to extend its authority over all the 
affairs of these provinces, and to abridge their ancient privileges. These attempts at cen¬ 
tralization formed a leading cause of their adherence to the cause of Don Carlos. Tlie 
Basques, in fact, believed they were fighting for their liberties. 

The sovereign bears the title of Senor, or Lord of Biscay ; and the royal despatches 
forwarded to the states, are addressed “ To my very noble and very loyal Senorio of 
Vizcaya.” 

Guispuzcoa and Alava are styled provinzias, not senorio. They have each a similar 
junta, and very nearly the same fueros and liberties as Biscay. 

Guispuzcoa is divided into universidadcs (townships) and alcaldias (villages), each of 
which sends a procurador to the annual junta. The junta appoints four general deputies, 
one of which holds the executive power for the year; Taut, the four meet half-yearly, to 
deliberate on all general affairs. The king ap; oiy's a high official authority, with the 
title of corregidor, who presides over the junta, and forms the organ of communication 
between the crown and the local authorities. 

The alcaldes are elected by the ayuntamiento, and judge cases in the first instance. 
Appeals may he made to the corregidor. The police is said to be superior to that of 
other parfs of Spain, and crimes rare. The*ro‘ads are maintained like those of Biscay and 
Alava, at the public expense. 

Alava has one city (Vittoria), 72 towns and villages, and 434 townships. The whole 
province is divided into 6 quadrillas and 53 hermondades, each of which sends an 
apoderados (deputy) to the junta, which meets twice a year, and appoints an executive 


* Tlie clergy of IJiscay have small incomes ; the richest (the Abbot of Zenarrosa) lias not 
200/. per annum. 
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apoderados general, for three years. He is military chief, superior justice, executes all the 
regulations of the junta, communicates with the crown, and presides without haring a 
vote, over the junta.. 

Every community, or hermondad, elects its respective alcalde, for one year. Alava, by 
its charter, granted by Alonzo, in 1332,* cannot be taxed by the crown ; they, hiiVever, 
are liable to the fine of about 1200/. per annum. 

Navarra, less privileged than the Basque provinces, still retains her separate admini¬ 
stration, and fueros. The Cortes, or legislative assembly, consists of 3 brazos (states)—viz., 
the nobles, clergy, and universidados (34) or municipalities. 

The Cortes elect from the three estates permanent deputation, to protect the 
general interests, maintain the observance of the laws, lay on, or remove taxes, &c. 

The viceroy, who, on taking ofiice, swears to maintain the privileges of Navarra, and 
convokes the Cortes, by custom, annually, but for several yqjrs past not so frequently. 

Tbs Consijo lteal (Royal Supreme Court) sits at Pampelunaits judgos are appointed 
by the king. 

The alcaldes ordinario9 are appointed by the ayuntamientos; and the natives are not 
subject to appear before "any tribunal out of Navarra. 

Navarra does not pay the burdensome provincial taxes of. Spain, but is subject to the 
rentas generalos,—viz., customs, stamps, royal monopolies of gunpowder, salt, tobacco, 
and also an annual amount, or tine, in lieu of the provincial taxes. From these the, 
Basque provinces are free. The laws of Navarra sure nearly similar tp those .of 
Aragon. 

JUDICIAlti AND LAWS OF SPAIN. 

Supreme or Royal Courts, viz. —1. The Royal Chancery of Valladolid, which hears 
also appeals in civil and criminal matters, for final judgment from Biscay. 2. The Royal 
Chancery of Grenada. 3. The Royal Council of Castile ; 4. Navarra, sits at Pampeluna. 
5. The Royal Audiences of Gallicia, sit at Santiago; 6. Asturias, at Oviedo; 7. Extre¬ 
madura, at Caceres ; 8. Aragon, at Saragossa; 9. Valencia, at Valencia; 13. Catalonia, 
at Barcelona; 11. Majorca, at Palma; and 12. The Canaries, at Las Balmas. 

There are under these judicial divisions 163 corregidorias, or seats of corregldorias 
(magistrates or judges) ; of which 126 appertains to Castile and 39 to Aragon. The 
alcaldes majors are subordinate td*the corregidores ; the regidores arc aldermen, or mem¬ 
bers of the municipal councils. Alcaldes ordinaries, are the mayors of small towns and 
villages. The alguizil is a constable, bailiflj or huissier. The alguizil mayor is again a 
high officer, nearly corresponding with high sheriff in England, and at the royal 
audiences often a nobleman. 

The laws and codes of Spain consist chiefly of— i 

1st. The Fuero Juzgo, chiefly au abridgment of the Theodosian code, originally pro¬ 
mulgated by Alacie, who succeeded Eurie, one of the Gothic conquerors of Spain, to 
which has, from time to time, been added numerous other laws. 

2d. The Ley de las siete Partedas, is mostly formed of Roman, Gothic, and canon 
laws. « 

3d. Ordenamicnta Real, is the law or code of Ferdinand and Isabella for Castile. •> 

4th. The Fuero Real, or the Code of Aragon, is a compoundof Roman and Gothic 
laws, compiled in 1248. 

5th- The Novissima Rccopilacion, or modem code, which enjoys aln%st supreme autho¬ 
rity, consists of the occasional royal edicts. , , , 

The whole collection of laws, form a vast incongruous body, admitting of every possible 
cause of delay in the administration of justice. 

The Roman hiw is not allowed to be authority in Spain ; and the old laws of Castile, 
except to the Justinian Pandects, as incompatible with liberty. 

« 

* Previous to the Charter of Alonzo, the Junta of Alava ( Confradio del Campo de Arriuja) 
was composed of the nobles, Reios hombres (gentry), and the clergy. Even the ladies had seats 
in the Junta. The Bishop of Calahorra presided. ' 
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Nearly all authorities agree in stating, that the administration of justice is tedious and 
corrupt. The mere fofms of the courts resemble those of the English exchequer and chan¬ 
cery ; but the laws are so contradictory and voluminous, as to allow the fullest scope to the 
chicanery of the Escribano, the functionary who acts the part of solicitor, notary, regis¬ 
trar, and attorney, and forms the only medium between the client and the advocate and 
judge. In civil eases, plaintiffs and defendants are usually ruined by the delay. In po¬ 
litical cases, the prosecutions again are summary. 

The judges, the bar, and Escribanos, are all, however, averse to reform :—the courts 
of Grenada, Valladolid, Barceloua, and Santiago, are said to be so corrupt, that their 
decisions arc in most cases referred to th< supreme court at Madrid. All the courts are 
quite independent of government, which should, as in England, be considered a great ad¬ 
vantage to the people. The number ofj capital crimes, as stated by Dr. Faure and other 
authorities, appear incredible. ' 

It is complained of that, there is a dangerous preponderance of lawyers in the Varies, 
as their practice in pleading gives them, as in France and England, advantages over 
those not habituated to public speaking.—See La Bordr, Dr. Tau-e, Cook’s Spain, Inglis, 
Joncevallcs, &c. 


CHAPTER IV. 

SPANISH TREATIES OF COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION. 

Several treaties of peace, commerce, and navigation have been ratified be¬ 
tween England and Spain. They are all still, de jure, in force, but de facto , are 
almost completely unobserved by the Spanish authorities. 

The treaty of peace, friendship, and commerce, between Great Britain and 
Spain, signed at Madrid, 13th (23d) May, 1667j| consists of 50 articles, and 
contains several which stipulate for the security of the trade, persons, and pro¬ 
perty of the respective subjects of both countries. It confirms, also by article 
Nine, the cedulas of privileges granted by the King of Spain on the 19th of 
March and 26th of June, 1415, to the English residing at Cadiz, Sevilla, Malaga, 
and St. Lucar. 

The treaty of the 8th (I8tli) of July, 1670, signed at Madrid, confirms all 
the clauses in full of the treaty of 1(>(>7, and contains further clauses and stipu¬ 
lations for commercial society. The two treaties signed at Utrecht, on the 
13th of July, and 9th of December, 1713, between Great Britain, renew also 
the former treaties and cedulas. To these treaties, there is a declaratory article 
appended, signed by Queen Anne. 

The treaty between Great Britain and Spain, signed at Madrid, 14th of De¬ 
cember, 1715, confirms in full all the foregoing treaties and cedylas, excepting 
the 3d, 5th, and 8th articles of the treaty of Utrecht, which have been sus¬ 
pended by the declaration signed by Queen Anne. » 

The treaty between Great Britain, Spain, and France, signed at Seville, 9th 
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of November, 1729, contains, with its separate details, a further confirmation of 
all the foregoing treaties, &c., and some additional privileges? 

The treaty, signed at Madrid, on the 5th of October, 1750, stipulated for 
equal duties to be paid by Spanish, and by British subjects in Spain. 

By the definitive treaty of peace, between Great Britain, France, and Spain, 
signed at Paris, 10th of February, 1703, all previous treaties are confirmed. 

The treaty between Great Britain and Spain, signed at Versailles, 3d of Sep¬ 
tember, 1783, confirms the foregoing treaties, and defines the privilege extendedi 
to British subjects of cutting logwood in Honduras. 

T,he treaty between Great Britain, signed at Lon Son, the 14tli of July, 1785, 
defines further the British privileges and limits in Honduras, and the evacuation 
of the Mosquito Shone by England. The convention between Great Britain and 
Spain, signed at the Escurial, the 28th of October, 1790, provides for the settle¬ 
ment of the boundaries between the British and Spanish dominions in America. 
This convention may be considered obsolete since the independence of the 
United States of North America. 

By an additional article to the treaty of peace, signed at London, 14th of 
January, 1809, it is provided that mutual facilities be granted to the commerce 
of both countries. The additional articles to the treaty, signed at Madrid, ( 5tb 
of July, 1814, stipulate that the commerce between Great Britain and Sj)ain 
shall be admitted upon tbe same conditions as those which existed previously to 
the year 1795, and rates and confirms all treaties which at that period subsisted 
between the two nations. 

These numerous treaties are, (le jure, as fully in force as any of those which 
we consider arc to be most solemnly and rigidly observed, and as they are far too 
long to insert at full length, we have extracted from them all the articles, de¬ 
clarations, and cedulas, which provide for the commerce and navigation between 
the British and Spanish dominions; viz., . 

Treaty of Peace and Friendship between Great Britain and Spain. Signed at 
Madrid, 13th (23d) of May, 1667.* 

< 

(Translated from the Latin.) t 

I. First it is agreed and concluded, that from this day forward there shall be between 
the two crowns of Great Britain and Sjiain, a general, good, sincere, true, firm, and per¬ 
fect amity, confederation, and peace, which shall endure for ever, and be observed invio¬ 
lably, as well by laud as by sea and fresh, wsters ; and also between the lands,* countries, 
kingdoms, dominions, and territories belonging unto, or under tbe obedience of either of 
them. And that their subjects, people, and inhabitants respectively, of what condition, 
degree, or quality soever, from henceforth, reciprocally, shall help, assist, and show to one 
another all manner of love, good offices, and friendship. 

II. That neither of tlio said kings, nor their respective people, subjects, or inhabitants 
within tlicir dominions upon any pretence may, in public or secret do, or procure to be 

* Renewed by Article II. of the Treaty of Versailles, 17b3. 
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done, any thing against the other in any place by sea or land, nor in the ports or rivers of 
the one or the other, bpt shall treat one another with all love and friendship ; atid'may, by 
water and by land, freely and securely pass into the confines, countries, lands, kingdoms, 
islands, dominions, cities, towns, villages, walled or without wall, fortified or unfortified, 
their havens and ports (where hitherto trade and commerce hath been accustomed), and 
there trade, buy and sell, as well of and to the inhabitants of the respective places, as 
those of their own nation, or any other nation that shall he or comfc there. 

III. That the said Kings of Great Britain and Spain shall take care that their re¬ 
spective people and subjects from henceforward do abstain from all force, violence, or 
wrong ; and if any injury shall dc done by either of the said kings, or by the people or sub¬ 
jects of either of them, to the people or subjects of the other, against the articles of this 
alliance, or against common light, there shall not therefore be given letters of reprisal, 
marque, or counter marque, by-uny of t*lic confederates, until such time as justice is sought 
and followed in the ordinwy course of law. But if justice be denied or delayed, then the 
king, whose people or inhabitants have received harm, shall ask it of the other, by whom 
(as is said) tlfe justice shall have been denied or delayed, or of the commissioners that shall 
be by the one king or the other appointed to receive and hear such demands, to the end 
that all such differences may f he compounded in friendship, or according to law. But if 
there should be yet a delay, or justice should not be done, nor satisfaction given within six 
months after having the same so demanded, then may be given letters of reprisal, marque, 
or, counter-marque. 

IV. That between the King of Great Britain and the King of Spain, and their 
respective people, subjects, and inhabitants, as well as upon sea as upon land, and fresh 
waters, in all and every their kingdoms, lands, countries, dominions, confines, territories, 
provinces, islands, plantations, cities, villages, towns, ports, rivers, creeks, bays, straits and 
currents, where hitherto trade and commerce hath been accustomed, there shall he free 
trade and commerce in such way and manner that without safeeonduct, and without 
ger-sral or special particular licence, the people and subjects of each other may freely, as 
well by land as by sea and fresh waters, navigate and go into their said countries, king¬ 
doms, dominions, and all the cities, ports, currents, bays, districts, and other places thereof; 
and may enter into any port with their ships laden or empty, carriage or carriages wherein 
to bring their merchandize, and there buy and sell what and how much they please, and 
also at just and reasonable rates provide themselves with provisions and other necessary 
things lor their subsistence and voyage; and also may repair their ships and carriages, and 
from thence again freely depart with their ships, carriages, goods, merchandize and estate, 
and return to then' own countries, or to such other places as they shall think fit without any 
molestation or impediment, so that they pay the duties and customs which shall be due, 
and saving to either side the laws and ordinances of their country. 

V. Item. It is likewise agreed, that for the merchandizes which the subjects of the 
King of Groat Britain shall buy in Spain, or other the kingdoms or dominions of the King 
of Spain, and shall carry in their own ships, or in ships hired or lent unto them, no new 
customs, tolls, tenths, subsidies, or other rights or duties whatsoever, shall be taken or 
increased, other than those which, in the like ease, the natives themselves, and all other 
strangers are obliged to pay; and the subjects aforesaid buying, selling, and contracting 
ior their merchandizes, as well in respect of the prices as of all duties to be paid, shall 
enjoy the same privileges which are allowed to the natural subjects of Spain, and may buy 
and lade their ship'- with such goods and merchavdiz.es ; which said ships being laden and 
customs paid for the goods, shall not be detained in port upon any pretence whatsoever, 
nor sliall*the laders, merchants, or factors, \Am- bought and loaded the goods aforesaid, be 
questioned after the departure of the said ships, for any matter or thing whatsoever con¬ 
cerning the same. 

VI. And to the end that the officers and ministers of all cities, towns, and villages, 
belonging to either, may neither demand nor take from the respective merchants and 
people greater taxes, duties, stipends, recompenses, gifts, or any other el)*.rges, than what 
ought to be taken by virtue of this treaty; and that the said merchants and people may 
know and understand with certainty what is ordained in all tilings touching this; it is 
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agreed and concluded, that tables and lists shall be put up at the doors of the custom¬ 
houses and registries of all the cities, villages, and towns of, or appertaining to, one or the 
other king, where such rights and excises or customs are usually paid; in which, how 
much, and of what quality, such rights, customs, subsidies, and payments, either ( to the 
kings or any the aforesaid officers are allowed, shall be put down in writing, declaring as 
well ' the species of what is imported, as what is carried out. And if any officer, or any 
other in his name, ujxuf any pretence whatsoever, in public or secret, directly or indirectly, 
shall ask or receive of any merchant or other person respectively, any sum of money or 
other thing, by the name of light, due, stipend, allowance, or recompense (though it be by 
the way of voluntary donative), more or otherj'-ise than aforesaid, the said officer or his 
deputy being in such manner guilty, and convicted before a competent judge in the country 
where the crime is committed, shall be put in prison for three months, and shall pay thrice 
the value of the thing so received, of which the half shall Ve for the king of the country 
where the crime is committed, and the other half for the denuncictor, for the which lie may 
sue his right before any competent judge of the country where it ( sludl happen. 

VII. That it shall be lawful fot the subjects of the King of Great Britain,' to bring out, 
and carry into Spain, and all or any lands and dominions of the King of Spain (where 
heretofore they have used trade and commerce), and trade there with all kinds of mer¬ 
chandise, cloths, manufactures and things of the kingdom of Great Britain, and the manu¬ 
factures, goods, fruits, and kinds of the islands, towns, and plantations to him appertain¬ 
ing, and what shall have been bought by English factors on this side, or farther on the 
other side of the Cape of Hucna Esperanto, without being enforced to declare to whom, 
or for what price they sell their said merchandize and provisions, or being molested for the 
errors of the masters of the ships, or others, in the. entry of the goods, and at their pleasure 
to return again out of the dominions of the King of Spain, with all, or any goods, estates, 
and merchandize, to any of the territories, islands, dominions, and countries of the King of 
England, or to any other place, paying the rights and tributes mentioned in the antecedent 
chapters; and the rest of all their lading which is not brought to land, they may dctiin, 
keep ami carry away in their said ship or ships, vessel or vessels, again, without paying any 
right or imposition whatsoever for it, as if therewith they had never been within any bay or 
port of the Catholic King. And all the goods, estates, merchandize, ships, or other vessels, 
with any things introduced into the dominions or places of the crown of Great Britain as 
prizes, and judged for such in the said dominions and places, shall ho taken for goods and 
merchandize of GreaJ Britain, comprehended so by the intention of this article. 

VIII. That the subjects and vessels of the most Serene King of Great Britain may 
bring and carry to all and singular the dominions of the King of Spain, any fruits and com¬ 
modities of the East Indies, it appearing by testimony of the Deputies of the East India 
Company in London, that they are of, or have come from the English conquests, planta¬ 
tions, or factories, with like privilege, and according to what is allowed to the subjects of 
the United Provinces by the Royal Cedulas of Contravando, bearing date the 27th of 
June and the 3d of July, 1G63, ami published on the 30th of June and 4th of July the same 
year. And for what may concern both the Indies, and any other parts whatsoever, the 
crown of Spain doth grant to the King of Great Britain and his subjects, all that is granted 
to the United States of the Low Countries and their subjects in their Treaty of Munster, 
1648, point for point, in as full and ample manner as if the same were herein particularly 
inserted, the same rules being to be observed whereunto the subjects of the said United 
States are obliged, and mutual offices cf friendship to be performed fcom one side to the 
other. 

IX. That the subjects of the King of 'GiVat Britain, trading, buying, and Celling in 
any of the kingdoms, governments, islands, ports, or territories of the said King of Spain, 
shall have, use, qnd enjoy all the privileges and immunities which the said king hath 
granted and confirmed to the English merchants that reside in Andalusia, by his royal 
Cedillas or orders, dated the 19th day of March, the 26th day of June, and the 9th day of 
November, 164& His Catholic Majesty by these presents re-confirming the same as a part 
of this treaty between the two crowns. And to the end that it be manifest to all, it is 
consented, that the said schedules (as to the whole substance thereof) he passed and trans- 
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ferred to the body of the present articles, in the namo and favour of all and singular the 
subjects of the King Great Britain, residing and trading in any places whatsoever within 
his Catholic Majesty’s dominions. 

X. That the ships, or any other vessels that shall belong to the King of Great 
Britain? or his subjects, navigating into the King of Spain’s dominions, or any of his 
ports, shall not be visited by the judges of contraband, or by any other officer or person, 
by his own, or by any other authority ; nor shall any soldiers,* armed men, or other 
officers or persons, be put on board any of the said ships or vessels ; nor shall the officers 
of the custom-house of the one or the other party, search in any vessels or ships belonging 
to the people of the one or the other, which shall enter into their regions, dominions, or 
respective ports, until their said ships or vessels are unladen, or until they have carried on 
shore all the lading and merchandize which they declare they resolve to disembark in the 
said port; nor shall the captai^, mastef, or any other of the company of the said ships be 
imprisoned, or they or thgir boats detained on shore : but in the interim, officers <of the 
custom-house may bo put ou board the said vessels or ships, so they exceed not the num¬ 
ber of three for each ship,’ to see that uo goods or merchandize be landed out of the said 
strips or vessels, without paying such duties as by these articles either party is obliged to 
pay ; which said officers are to be without any charge to the ship or ships, vessel or 
vessels, their commanders, mariners, company, merchants, factors, or proprietors. And 
when it happens that the master or owner of any ship shall declare the whole lading of 
his said ship, is to be discharged in any port, the entry of the said lading shall be made in 
the custom-house after the usual manner; and if, after the entry made, any other goods 
bo found in the said sliip or ships, more than what are contained in the said entry, eight 
working days shall be allowed them on which they'may work (which shall be reckoned 
from the day they began to unlade.) to the end that the concealed goods may be entered, 
and the confiscation of them prevented: and in case that in, the time limited, the entry or 
manifestation of them shall not have been made , then such particular goods only, which 
shall be found, as aforesaid, though the unlading be. not finished, shall be confiscated, 
and not any other; nor shall other trouble be given, or punishment inflicted on the mer¬ 
chant or owner of the ship ; and when the ships or vessels are reladen, they may have- 
freedom to go out again.* 

XI. That the ship or ships appertaining to the one or the other king, or to their 
respective people and subjects, that shall enter into any ports, lands, or dominions of the 
one or the other, and shall discharge any part of their goods and merchandizes in any 
port or haven, being consigned with the rest to other places within or without the said 
dominions, shall not be obliged to register or pay the rights of any other goods or mer¬ 
chandize, than of that which they shall unlade in the said port or haven, nor bo con¬ 
strained to give bond for the goods they shall carry to other places, uor any other security 
if it be not in case of felony, dflbt, treason, or other capital crime. 

XII. Whereas the one moiety of the custom of all foreign goods and merchandizes 
imported into England, is allowed and returned back to the importer, if the said goods be 
exported out of the said kingdom within twelve months after the first landing, upon oath 
made that thoy are the same goods which paid custoin inwards, and that if they be not 
reshipped within the said twelve months, yet they may at all times be exported without 
plying any custom or duty outwards : it is therefore agreed, that if any the subjects of the 
King of Great Britain shall hereafter land any goods or merchandize, of what growth or 
nature soever they be, in any of the ports of his Catholic Majesty, and having entered 
them, and paid the custom which by this treaty ought to be paid, and shall afterwards 
desire to transport them, o> - any part of them, -to any other place whatsoever, for a better 
market, it shall and may be lawful for him or them so to do freely, without paying or 
being demanded any other custom or duty at all for the same, he or tlyy making oath, 
if required thereunto, that they are the same goods for which custom was paid at their 
landing : and in case that the subjects, people, and inhabitants of the dominions of either 
part shall unlade, or have in any city, town, or village respectively, any £oods, merchan- 

* All the stipulations printed in italics have, with many others, been completely violated by 
Spain since 1814, and especially during late years. 
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dizes, fruits, or estates, and have paid the customs due, according to what hath heen de» 
clared, and after that, not being able to put them off, shall resolvefto remit them to some 
other city, town, ofr village of the said dominions, they may not only do it without 
difficulty or impediment, and without paying other rights than what were due at their 
entry, but likewise the custom or rights shall not be paid again in any other part of the 
said 'dominions, bringing certificates from the officers of the custom-house, that they were 
paid before in the due form. And the chief farmers and commissioners of the King of 
Spain’s rents in all places, or some other officer or officers to be appointed for that pur¬ 
pose, shall at all times permit and suffer the transportation of all such goods and mer¬ 
chandizes from place to place, and give suffioiert certificate to the owners thereof, or their 
assigns, of their having paid their custom at their first landing, whereby they may he 
carried to and landed at any other port or place of the said jurisdiction, free from all 
duties or impediments whatsoever, as aforesaid, saving 1 1 ways the right of any third 
persotf. < 

XIII. That it shall be lawful for the ships belonging to the .subjects of the one or the 
other king, to anchor irj_ the road! or bays of either, without being constrained to enter 
into port; and in ease they may be necessitated to enter thereinto, either by distress of 
weather, fear of enemies, pirates, or any other accident, in, case the said ships be not 
bound to an enemy’s port, and carrying thither contraband goods (whereof without some 
clear proof, they shall not ho questioned ) it shall be lawful for the said subjects to return 
to sea freely when they please with their ships and goods, so as they do not brink hulk,, of 
expose any thing to sale; and that when they east anchor, or enter the ports aforesaid, 
they be not molested or visited ; and it shall suffice, that in this case they show their 
passports or sea-papers, which being seen by the respective officers of either king, the said 
ships shall return freely to sea without molestation. 

XIV. And if any ship or ships belonging to the subjects and merchants of the one or 
the other, entering into hays or in the open sen, shall l>e encountered by the ships of the 
said kings, or of privateers their subjects ; the said ships, to prevent all disorders, shallonot 
come within cannon-shot, hut shall send their long-boat or pinnace to the merchant-ship, 
and only two or three men on board, to whom the master or owner shall show his passports 
and sea-letters, according to the form which shall he inserted at the'end of this treaty, 
whereby not only the ship’s lading, but the place to which she belongs, and as well the 
master and owner’s name, as the name of the slop may appear; by which means the qua¬ 
lity of the ship, and her master or owner will be sufficiently known, as also the commodities 
she carries, whether they be contraband or not ; to the which passports and sea-letters 
entire faith and credit shall bo given, so much the rather, for that us well on the part of the 
King of England, as of the King of Spain, some countersigns shall be given (if it shall 
be found necessary) whereby their authenticity may the better appear, and that they may 
not be in anywise falsified. 

XV. If any prohibited merchandize or goods shall be exported from the kingdoms, do¬ 
minions, and territories of either of the said kings, by the respective people or subjects of 
the one or the other, in such ease the prohibited goods otdy shall he confiscated, and not 
the other goods ; neither shall the delinquent incur any other punishment, except the said 
delinquent shall carry out from the respective kingdoms or dominions of, the King of Great 
Britain, the proper coin, wool, or fullers’-earth of the said kingdom ; or shall carry out of 
the respective kingdoms or dominions of the said King of Spain any gold or silver, 
wrought or unwrought; in either of which cases the laws of the respective countries are 
to take place. 

XVI. That it shall be lawful for the pfcojfle and subjects of both kings to hdvo access 
to the respective ports of the one or the other, and there remain, and depart again with the 
same freedom, net only with their ships and other vessels for trade and commerce, but also 
with their other ships fitted for war, armed and disposed to resist and engage the enemy, 
and arriving by stress of weather to repair their ships or furnish themselves with 
provisions; so that entering willingly, they be not so numerous, that they give 
just occasion for suspicion : to which end. they are not to exceed the number of eight, nor 
continue in their havens, nor about their ports, longer time then they shall have 
just cause, for the repair of their ships, to take in provisions, ,or other pecessary things, 
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much less be the occasion of interrupting the free commerce, and coming in.of other 
ships, of nations in aijiity with cither king ; and when an unusual number of men-of-war 
by accident shall come into any port, it shall not be lawful for them to come into the said 
ports or havens, not having first obtained permission of the king unto •whom the said ports 
do befeng, or the governors of the said ports, if they be not forced thereinto by stress of 
weather, or other necessity, to avoid the danger of the sea'; and in such case they shall 
presently acquaint the governor or chief-magistrate of the place*with the cause of their 
coming ; nor shall they remain there any longer time than the said governor or magis¬ 
trate shall think convenient, or do any act of hostility in such ports, that may prove of 
prejudice to the one or the other of the said kings. 

XVII. That neither the said King of Great Britain, iyw the King of Spain, by any 
mandate general, nor particular, nor for any cause whatsoever, shall embark or detain, 
hinder or take for his respective service, any merchant, master of ship, pilot or mariner, 
their slups, merchandise,* cloths, or other goods belonging unto the one or the other, in 
their ports or waters, if it^be not that either of the said kings, or the persons to whom the 
ships belong? be first advertised thereof, and do agree ihereunto ; provided that this shall 
not be construed to hinder or interrupt the ordinary course of justice and law in either country. 

XVIII. That the merchants and subjects of the one and the other king, their factories 
and servants, as also their ships, masters or mariners, may, as well going as coming, upon 
sea and other waters, as in the havens and ports of the one and the other respectively, 
cqrry and nse all kind of arms, defensive and offensive, without being obliged to register 
them, as also upon land to carry and use them for their defence, according to the custom 
of the place. 

XIX. That the captains, officers, and mariners of the ships belonging to the people 
and subjects of either party, may not commence an action, nor hinder or bring trouble 
upon their own ships, their captains, officers, or mariners, in the respective kingdoms, do¬ 
minions, lands, countries, or places of the other, for their wages or salaries, or under any 
other pretence. Nor may they put themselves, or be received, by what pretext or colour 
soever, into the service or protection of the King of England, or King of Spain, or their 
amis; hut if any controversy happen between merchants and masters of ships, or between 
masters and mariners, the composing thereof shall be left to the consul of the nation, but 
after such manner as he who shall not submit to the arbitrement, may appeal to the ordi¬ 
nary justice of the place where he is subject. 

XX. Declares void the restrictions imposed on English trade to the Low Countries. 

XXI. The subjects and inhabitants of the kingdoms and dominions of the most serene 
Kings of Great Britain and Spain respectively, shall with all security and liberty sail to 
and traffic in all the kingdoms, estates, or countries, which are or shall be in peace, amity, 
or neutrality, with one or the ^itlier. 

XXII. And they shall not be disturbed or disquieted in that liberty by the ships or 
subjects of tlie said kings respectively, by reason of the hostilities which are or may be 
hereafter between either of the said kings, and the aforesaid kingdoms, countries, and states, 
or any of them, which shall be in friendship or neutrality with the other. 

XXIII. And in case that within the sail 1 ships respectively be found, by the ahovesaid 
jneaus, any merchandize hereunder mentioned, being of contraband and prohibited, they 
shall be taken out and confiscated, before the admiralty or other competent judges; but for 
this reason the ship, and the other free and allowed commodities which shall be found 
therein, shall in n.iwise be either seized or confiscated. 

XXIV. Moreover, for better prevention of the differences which might arise touching 
the meafiing of forbidden merchandize and* of contraband; it is declared and agreed, that 
under this name shall be comprehended all firearms, as ordnance, muskets, mortar-picces, 
petards, bombs, granadoes, fire-crancels, fireballs, musket-rests, bandoliers, gunpowder, 
match, saltpetre, and bullets ; likewise under the name of forbidden merchandize are un¬ 
derstood all other arms, as pikes, swords, pots, helmets, backs and breas^, halberds, jave¬ 
lins, and such like armour; under this name is likewise forbidden the transportation of 
soldiers, horses, their harnesses, cases of pistols, holsters, belts, and other furniture, formed 
and composed for tile use of war. 

XXV. Likewise, to prevent all manner of dispute and contention, it is agreed, that 
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under the name of forbidden merchandize and of contraband, shall not be comprehended 
wheat, rye, barley, or other grains, or pulse, salt, wine, oil, and generally whatsoever be¬ 
longs to the sustaining and nourishing of life, but they shall remain free, as likewise all 
other merchandizes not comprehended in the preceding article ; and the transportation of 
them shall be free and permitted, although it be to the towns and places of enemies, unless 
such towns and places be besieged and blocked up, or surrounded. 

XXVI. It is also agreed, that, whatsoever shall be found laden by the subjects or inha¬ 
bitants of the kingdoms and dominions of either of the said Kings of England and Spain, 
aboard the ships of the enemies of the other, though it be not forbidden merchandize, shall 
be confiscated, with all things else which shall he found witliiu the said ships, without cx- t 
ception or reserve. 

XXVII. That the consul which hereafter shall reside in any of the dominions of the 
King of Spain, for the help and protection of the subjects <if the King of Great Britain, 
shall b6 named by the King of Great Britain ; and he so named shall have and exercise 
the same power and authority in the execution of his charge, as ajnv other consul hath for¬ 
merly had in the doiuiuiqus of the’said King of Spain; and in like mannei' the Spanish 
consul residing in England, shall enjoy as much authority as the consuls of any other na¬ 
tion have hitherto enjoyed in that kingdom. , 

XXVIII. And that the laws of c unmerce that are obtained by peace may not remain 
unfruitful, as would fall out if the subjects of the King of Great Britain, when they go to,. 
come from, or remain in, the dominions or lordships of the King of Spain, ligr reason (>f' 
their commerce or other business, should he molested for case of conscience ; therefore that 
the commerce lie secure, and without danger, as well upon land as at sea, the said King of 
Spain shall provide, that the subjects of the said King of Great Britain shall not he ag¬ 
grieved contrary to the laics of commerce, and that none, of them shall he molested or 
disturbed for their conscience, so long as they give no public scandal or offence ; and t the 
said King of Great Britain shall likewise provide, for the same reasons, that the subjects of 
the King of Spain shall not be molested or disturbed for their conscience against the laws 
of commerce, so long as they give no public scandal or offence. 

XXIX. That the people aud subjects respectively of one kingdom, in the dominions, 
territories, regions, or colonies of the other, shall not he compelled to sell their merchan¬ 
dize for brass-metal coin, or exchange them for other coin or things, against their will; or 
having sold them, to receive the payment in other species than what they bargained for, 
notwithstanding any law or other custom contrary to this article. 

XXX. That the merchants of both nations, aud their factors, servants, and families, 
commissioners, or others by them employed, as also masters of ships, pilots, and mariners, 
may remain freely and securely in the said dominions, kingdoms, and teiritorics of either 
of the said kings, and also in their ports and rivers ; and the people and subjects of the one 
king may have, and with all freedom and security enjoy, in all the lands and dominions 
whatsoever of the other, their proper houses to live in, their warehouses and magazines for 
their goods and merchandize, which they shall possess during the time for which they shall 
have taken, hired, and agreed for tljem, without any impediment. 

XXXI. The inhabitants and subjects of tl>e said confederate kings, in all the lands and 
places under the obedience of the one, or the other, shall use aud employ those advocate^, 
proctors, scriveners, agents, and solicitors, whom they think fit, the which shall be left to 
their choice, and consented to by the ordinary judges, as often as there shall be occasion; 
and they shall not he constrained to show their books and papers of account to any person, 
if it be not to give evidence for tbe avoiding lawsuits and controversies ; neither shall they 
be embarked, detained, or taken out of their Hands, upon any pretence whatsoever. And 
it shall be permitted to tbe people and subjects of either king, in the respective places 
where they shalLreside, to keep their books of account, traffic, and correspondence, in what 
language they please, in English, Spanish, Dutch, or any other, tbe which shall not be 
molested, or subject to any inquisition. And whatsoever else hath been granted by either 
party, concerning this particular, to any other nation, shall be understood likewise to be 
granted here. 

XXXII. That in case the estate of any person or persons shall be sequestered.or seized 
on by any court of justice or tribunal whatsoever, within the kipgdoms apd dominions of 
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either party, and any estate or debt happen to lie in the hands of the delinquents belong¬ 
ing bona fide to the people and subjects of the other, the said estate or debts shall not be 
confiscated by any ot the said tribunals, but shall be restored to the true owners in specie, 
yet remain, and if not, the value of them (according to the contract and agreement 
was made between the parties) shall be restored within three months after the said 
sequestration. • 

XXXIII. That the goods and estates of the people and subjects of the one king, that 
shall die in the countries, lands, and dominions of the other, shall be preserved for the law¬ 
ful heirs and successors of the deceased; the right of any third person always reserved. 

XXXIV. That the goods and estates,of the subjects of the King of Great Britain, that 
shall die without making a will in the dominions of the. King of Spain, shall be put into 
inventory, with their papers, writings, and books of account, by the consul or other public 
minister of the King of Great- Britain, *and deposited in the hands of t wo or three merchants, 
that shall be named by tjie said consul or public minister, to be kept for the proprietors and 
creditors; and neither the cruzuda, nor any other judicatory whatsoever, shall intermeddle 
therein; wtficli also in the like case shall be observed in England, towards the subjects of 
the King of Spain. 

XXXV. That a decent^aud convenient burial-place shall be granted and appointed to 
bury the bodies of the sid>jects of the King of Great Britain, who shall die within the domi¬ 
nions of the King of Spain. 

, XXXVI. If it shall happen hereafter that any difference fall out (which God forbid) 
between the King of Great Britain and the King of Spain, whereby the mutual commerce 
and good correspondence may bo endangered, the respective subjects and people of each 
party shall have notice thereof giveu them in time, that is to say, the space of six months, 
to transport their merchandize and effects, without,giving them in that time any molesta¬ 
tion or trouble, or retaining or embarking their goods or persons. 

XXXVII. All goods and rights concealed or embarked, moveables, immovables, rents, 
deeds, debts, credits, and the like, which have not, with a formal notice of the cause, and 
by a legal condemnation, according to tin; ordinary justice, been brought into the royal 
exchequer at the time of concluding this treaty, shall remain at the full and free disposal of 
the proprietors, their heirs, or of those who shall have their right, with all the fruits, rents, 
and emoluments thereof, and neither those who have concealed the said goods, nor their 
heirs, shall be molested for this cause by the exchequers respectively; hut the proprietors, 
their heirs, or those who shall have their right, shall have for the said goods and rights 
their action at law, as for their own proper goods and estate. 

XXXVIII. It is agreed and concluded, that the people and subjects of the King of 
Great Britain, and of the King of Spain, shall have and enjoy in. the respective lands, 
seas, ports, havens, roads, and territories of the one or the other, and in all places what¬ 
soever, the, same, privileges, fee unties, liberties, and immunities, whether they concern 
their persons or trade, with all the beneficial clauses and circumstances which have been 
granted, or shall be hereafter granted by either of the said kings, to the most Christian 
King, the States-grneral of the United. Provinces, the I la use Towns, or any other king¬ 
dom or state, whatsoever, in as full, ample j. and beneficial manner, as if the same ivere 
particularly mentioned and inserted in this treaty*. 

XXXIX. In case any difference or dispute shall happen on either side concerning these 
Articles of Trade and Commerce, by cither the officers of the admiralty or other person 
whatsoever, in tb 5 one or the other kingdom, the complaint being presented by the party 
concerned to their majesties, or to any of their council, their said majesties shall cause the 
damagdb forthwith to be repaired, and all dungs, as they are above agreed, to be duly exe¬ 
cuted ; and in case that in progress of time any frauds or inconveniences be discovered in 
the navigation and commerce between both kingdoms, against which sufficient prevention 
hath not been made in these articles, other provisions may be hereafter mutually agreed on, 
as shall be judged convenient, the present treaty remaining still in force and vigour. 

XL. It is likewise accorded and concluded, that the most serene aifJ renowned Kings 
of Great Britain and Spain shall sincerely and faithfully observe and keep, and procure 
to be observed and kept, by their subjects and inhabitants respectively, all and singidar 
the capitulations in thisjpresent treaty agreed and concluded, neither shall they directly 
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or indirectly infringe the same, or consent that the same shall be infringed by any of 
their subjects or inhabitants. And they shall ratify and confirm fill and singular the 
Conventions before accorded by letters patent reciprocally, in sufficient, full, and effeo 
tual form, and the same so formed and made, shall interchangeably deliver, or cause to 
be delivered faithfully and really, within four months after the date of these presents; 
and they shall then, as soon as conveniently may be, cause this present Treaty of Peace 
and Amity to be published in all places, and in the manner accustomed. 

Form of Letters which ought to be given by the Towns and Seaports, to the 
Ships and Vessels setting sail from tliSnce, referred to in Article XIV. 

To all unto whom these presents shall come. We, the Governors, Consuls, or Chief 
Magistrate, or Commissioners of the Customs, of the city, town, or province of N., do 
testify and make known, that N.N., master of the ship N., hatn before us, under solemn 
oath, declared, that the ship N., of ( tons (more or less),*of which lie.is at present 

Master, doth belong to tire inhabitants of N., in the dominions of" the Most. Serene King of 
Great Britain. And We, desiring that the said Master may he assisted in his voyage and 
business, do entreat all persons in general and particular, who Shall meet him, and those of 
all places where the said Master shall come with the said ship and her merchandize, tliat t 
they would admit him favourably, treat him kindly, and receive the said ship into their . 
ports, bays, havens, rivers, and dominions, permitting her quietly to sail, pass, frequent, 
and negotiate there, or in any other places, as shall seem good to the said Master, paying 
still the toll and customs which of right shall be due. Which we will acknowledge grate¬ 
fully upon the like occasions. In witness whereof. We have signed these presents, and 
sealed them with the seal of our town. 

Cedula of Privileges granted by his Majesty to the English, which reside in 

Sevilla, San Lucar, Cadiz, and Malaga, referred to in the 9th Article of t*he 
Treaty of 1667. 

Forasmuch as on the part of you Richard Anthony, consul of the English nation, by 
you, and in the name of the vassals of the King of Great Britain, information hath been 
given to me, that by meatis of the peace, which between this and that kingdom is settled, 
those which do reside and commerce in Andalusia, principally in the city of Sevilla, San 
Lucar, Cadiz, and Malaga, humbly entreat me that I would he pleased to confirm to you 
the privileges, exemptions and liberties which appertain to you, as well by the articles of 
the said peace, as by the confirmations of them, and other favours and indultos, which the 
king my lord and father (now in glory) granted you, and aK others whatsoever, tliat have 
been granted by my crowns of these my kingdoms of Castile and of Portugal, command¬ 
ing that they be observed and accomplished in all, and through all, without any limitation, 
and that they may be of more force, to grant them anew, with the qualities, amplifications, 
conditions, and declarations, which may be most convenient for you, imposing punishments 
upon whom shall contradict them, and not observe them ; and that it may be known what 
they are, that there be given copies of ‘them, of what favour I have granted them, having 
a due regard to the aforesaid, and because that for the occasions which I have of wars, 
you have offered to assist me with 2500 ducats of silver, paying 10^0 down, and the 
other 1500 remaining, in the month of April, of this present year, for which Don Fran¬ 
cisco Moreno, with the intervention of Don .Antonia de Campo-.Redondo y Rio, knight of 
the Order of St. James, of my Privy Council, and of my Exchequer, in your name and by 
virtue of your power, passed a writing or obligation in form, before John Cortez de la Cruz, 
mv notary, I have thought fit, and by these presents, of my own proper motive, certain know¬ 
ledge, and royal and absolute power, which in this part I will use, and do use as king and natural 
lord, not acknowledging any superior in temporals, I confirm and approve the said privi¬ 
leges of exemptions, and liberties, which appertain to you, as well by the articles of the 
said peace, as by the confirmations of them, and the rest of the favours, indultos, which 
the king my lord and father granted you, and any others whatsoever, which have been 
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granted by my crowns of Castile and Portugal, to the said vassals in all, and through all, 
as therein, and in everg thing, and in part thereof is specified, contained, and declared, that 
they may be firm, stable, and valid to you, and be observed to you, kept and fulfilled, 
because that my intention and deliberate will is, that all those of the said nation may enjoy, 
and do*enjoy them without any limitation, with condition, that during the time they snail 
reside in Andalusia, the said English may not be put upon any office, or in any public 
post, nor made guardians, trustees, nor collectors, although they may be of the duties 
of Aloavalas, and Millones, or other duties which relate to my royal treasury; nor shall 
they demand from you loans, or donatives, nor oblige you to farm any rents, nor take 
your horses or slaves. 

And to do you further favour in conformity of what is capitulated in the said peace, I 
will and permit that you may, and do trade and eoramerce’freely, and sell your merchan¬ 
dizes and goods, and buy those of my kingdoms, and cariy them thence, observing what 
is ordained by the laws a^d decrees that treat thereof, paying into my royal treasury the 
duties that ought to be paid, prohibiting as 1 do prohibit, and command that they do not 
take from yoi* by force any merchandizes, as wheat or 1>: rley, although it be for despatch of 
my armadas, fleets, or galleons, neither for the Assentistas nor Estanqueros; and the said 
privileges shall be as to wheat and barley, according to the tax ; and as to other things and 
merchandizes as you shall covenant and agree for, without taking them from you till they 
have paid you for them, and that they shall not, upon the account aforesaid, give you any 
manner of Rouble and vexation. 

And because that many of your trade in bringing to the ports of Andalusia, city of 
Sevilla, and other parts, a great quantity of bacallao and other kinds of fisli, dry and 
salted, which being the most necessary provisions that can bo, and creates you a great deal 
of cost and trouble, I will and command that you enjoy the custom of the city of Sevilla, 
in which it is ordered that those which arrive with any fish, dry and salted, there may 
not he imposed any rate, but that they sell at the. price they will, without that it be 
necessary that they manifest it more than to the ministers which recover my royal reve¬ 
nues ; and that if the ships in which they bring the said bacallao be great, that they 
cannot come up the river, and shall unload them in barks, the judge of the admiralty 
or any other may not put in the said barks any guards at the cost of the owners of them. 
In like sort I command that in case it appears that the said fish is rotten, and cannot be 
spent, it be burnt or cast into the sea, without that by reason thereof there may be mado 
any process against the owners, or persons that sold it, or be imprisoned or informed 
against. 

And because that the administrator of the Almoxarifazgos, and divers other duties, 
which are recovered on goods and merchandizes, have been used upon information given, 
to seize the person they suspect, which to men of trade occasions much discredit, costs, 
and vexations: my will is, afld I command, that upon the said informations they only 
proceed against the merchandizes, and not against the persons, permitting them, as I do 
permit them, that they may make and do make their defences against the said vexations. 

And whereas, according to one article of the said peace, which treats in matter of 
religion, notwithstanding that in some lawsuit it hath been endeavoured that they 
declare whether they be Roman Catholics, or not, excusing, giving credit to the oath 
tvhich they make, as being parties, or as witnesses, I command therefore, that in those 
matters they shall not meddle with the natives of the said kingdom : but that the said 
condition be fully observed, without making them any such questions, and to the oath 
you shall tender them in court, the same faith and credit shall be given, as if they were 
natural Spaniards, without that upon this* account they are molested or troubled, or re¬ 
ceive any grievance. 

And by reason that for justification of some causes the judges an$ justices pretend 
that the merchants should exhibit their books of trade, and thereupon they receive vexation 
and trouble, I command and will, that the books of the merchants of the sail nation be not 
taken from them, but that they produce them in their own houses, to take out the article 
which shall be appointed, without demanding others; nor may be taken from them any 
other papers, upon punishment of him that shall contravene herein, to bo chastised accord¬ 
ing to law. 
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And because likewise the merchants enter tlieir goods in the custom-house of the city 
of Sevilla, of all the duties, which, because they are many, are jjpade upou one sheet 
of paper, and firmed and signed by all the officers, and remain in possession of the ware- 
housekeeper of the oustom-house, that by virtue thereof he may deliver such goods as go in 
bales, packs, trunks, and chests; and after they have taken them out, and put them hi their 
houses, and warehouses, the head-waiter of the custom-house, and the officers of the half 
per cent shall not search* your houses, nor goods, causing you trouble and vexation, asking 
of you the despatches, it being manifest that you cannot have them, having left them in 
the power of the said head-waiter. I prohibit therefore and command, that the houses 
of the said merchants shall not he visited, nor fee asked of them the despatches of their 
goods, which doth not remain in their custody ; so that this is to be understood, and is 
understood of the houses which are within the trails of the said city. And that it may be 
known, those who arc of the said nation, let copies' be givjm of the Baid privileges and 
exemptions which concern you, and were granted you, as well by the articles of the said 
peace, as in any other manner whatsoever; and for the execution and accomplishing of all 
the aforesaid, I command those of ivy privy council, and the rest of my counsellors, juntas, 
and tribunals of my court, and tlic president and justices of my courts, as also the judges 
and justices of the peace belonging to my house, court, and chancery, and the regent, and 
judges of my court de grados, in the city of Sevilla, and the chief magistrate of the court 
thereof, and all mayors, governors, magistrates, and other inferior officers, as well of the. 
said cities of Sevilla, Cadis, and Malaga, and San Lucar de Barrameda, as of till ptber cities, - 
towns, and places, of these my kingdoms, and dominions, and judges, and justices thereof, 
of wliatever quality and condition they may be, to whom principally or accidentally it shall 
concern in any manner whatsoever, the accomplishing of all that is contained in this my 
letter; that as soon as they shall have been required herewith, or with a copy thereof, 
signed by a public notary (to which shall be given as much credit as to tlie original), each 
one for that part which shall concern him, observe and accomplish, cause to be observed 
and accomplished, in all, and through all, as is contained therein, without that in,tbc 
whole, or in part, there be put any impediment, or other doubt or difficulty that shall 
oppose or contravene its tenour and form, nor consent, or allow that it be interpreted, 
limited, or suspended in whole or in part, contrary to the eedulas, provisions, or other orders 
for observance thereof, in that part which shall relate to each of you, and that they provide 
and give the necessary orders for the greater security of the favour, which by this my 
letter I grant you ; and that at all times this favour may he certain and secure to you, that 
you may have a judge conservator for Andalusia, principally for the said cities of Sevilla, 
Malaga, Cadiz, and San Lucar do Barrameda, to whom I shall give sufficient commission 
for the preservation and accomplishing of the said privileges, liberties, and exemptions 
(which may oblige and compel all and every person whatsoever, of whatsoever condition or 
quality soever they he) as shall concern the said nation, As well in those in which they 
shall be defendants, as in those in which they shall be plaintiffs, although the person which 
shall sue them, and of whom they shall he sued, may have any other special judges what¬ 
soever, as well by covenant or contract which tjiey may have made, as by the pre-emi¬ 
nences or immunities which they tViay have, because that of the said causes only the said 
judge conservator may take cognizance, and no'other judge or tribunal whatsoever, although 
it be for any excess or notorious crimes",' or in any other mariner and form whatsoever; anJi 
of that which shall be so determined by him, they may appeal to nry council and not to 
any other tribunal; and because that my will is, that each judge conservator in his time 
may have jurisdiction and special commission to protect and defend you in all that is con¬ 
tained in this my letter, and that all of it may*be observed and« accomplished in c the form 
that it is offered to you, I have thought fit to give charge, as by these presents I give 
them charge of the protection and defence thereof, and command them, that they see this 
my letter, and the qualities, and conditions, and pre-eminences, and amplifications, con¬ 
tained therein, and caure all of it to be observed and accomplished, in the form accordingly, 
and in the mannlr that is contained therein, and declared, without consenting or allowing 
that in whole or in part, they may put, or do put any doubt or difficulty therein; and be¬ 
fore the said judge conservator, and not before any other special judge, the firsf motion 
shall pass, and be followed in all causes and lawsuits for what relates thereunto, and cause 
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the same to be executed, and a chastisement of the disobedient; for such is my will, and 
that the cognizance Mid determination of all that is contained in this special letter, shall 
concern them, and doth concern them, that they proceed against those that shall he guilty, 
executing on them such penalties as the law requires, reserving, as I do reserve to my 
council, the appeals, which by their acts and sentences they shad interpose, and not 
for any other tribunal, without that any of the rest of my councils, tribunals, 
courts, or chanceries, or any other judges or justices of these my kingdoms and 
dominions of whatsoever quality they be, may intermeddle, or do intermeddle therein, 
neither in the practice nor exercise of the special jurisdiction, which by this my 
cedula I grant them, be it by way of excess, appeal, or any other recourse whatsoever ; to 
whom and to each of them I inhibit, and Hold for inhibited their cognizance, and declare 
them forjudges incompetent thereof, for the whole, and in each thing, and part thereof, 
granting them as full and complete power, and most ample commission as in law is re¬ 
quired, and is necessary, t with their incidences, dependencies, annexities, and connexities ; 
and that after them the said English nation of the said city of Sevilla, may name in the 
said commission one of tfie judges of the said court, whom "the said nation shall think fit; 
and 1 command the president, and those of my privy council, th..t presenting before them 
his name in case the said commission be vacant by promotion or vacation, or in any other 
manner, they shall be despatched by him that shall be named, in the form accordingly, and 
. as by this my letter is ordained : and for the better performance hereof for time to come, I 
gyant thcry power, licence, and authority, that they may substitute, and do substitute this 
commission for matters, and lawsuits, which shall offer In the said cities of Cadiz, and Malaga, 
and San Lucar de Barrameda,in the person which by you shall he proposed to them, that they 
may examine matters and bring them to conclusion, and remit them the lawsuits and 
causes you shall have, to determine them in the form they shall think fit, and see convenient, 
for the security of what is contained in this my letter; and I eneharge the Most Serene 
Prince, Don Balthasar Carlos, my very dear anil beloved son, and command the infantes, 
prelates, dukes, marquesses, counts, barons, knights, esquires, governors of castles, fortresses, 
and plains, and those of my council, president, and judges of my courts, officers of my 
house, and court, and chuncery, and all mayors, governors, deputy-governors, justices of 
the peace, and other whatsoever justices and judges of my kingdoms and dominions, that 
they observe to you and accomplish, and cause to be observed and accomplished this my 
letter and favour, which I do grant you, and against the tenour and form thereof, not to go, 
nor act now, nor at any time, nor by any nianuer, perpetually for ever, nor consent, or allow 
that they be limited to you, or suspended in whole, or in part, all its contents, whatsoever 
laws, or orders of these my kingdoms, and dominions, ordinances, style, use, and custom of 
the said cities of Sevilla, Cadiz, Malaga and San Lucar, and all others, which they have, or 
may have, to the contrary notwithstanding, for as much as doth concern those presents, 
accounting it to be here inserted and incorporated, as if it had been word for word; and of 
this my letter Geronimo de Canencia, my ehief treasurer and accountant, and my secretary 
de la Media Anata, is to take cognizance, to whose charge is committed the account of the 
said duty ; and I declare, that of this favour, you have paid the duty of Media Anata, 
which imports 35,000,155 maravedisin silver, which you are to pay every fifteen years per¬ 
petually ; and that being complied with, you shall not have the power to use this favour 
without that it first appears that you have satisfied* this duty, and also that you pay the 
judge conservator you shall name the salary which he shall enjoy by the said occupation, 
which is to be manifested by certificates from the office of this duty. 

Given in Zaragoza, the 19th day of March, in the year 1645. 

• . 

Second Cedula, amplifying and confirming the Privileges granted to the 

English Nation. 

THE KING. 

To Doctor Don Francisco de Madrano, Judge of my Court of Degrees of the City of 
Sevilla. Know ye, that by one of my letters aud decrees of the 19th. of March, of this 
present year, I did grant to Richard Anthony, Consul of the English nation, and to the sub- 
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jeots of the Kingdom of England, which reside and trade in Andalusia, principally in this 
city, and in that of Cadiz, and in that of San Lucar de Barrameda, the privileges, exemp¬ 
tions and licences, which appertain to them, as well by the articles ol the peace, as by the 
confirmation, and other favours and indultos, which the king xny lord and father (now in 
glory) granted them* and with the other qualities, conditions, pre-eminences, and Ampli¬ 
fications in the said decree declared, for having offered to serve me with 2500 ducats of 
silver, according as more .largely thereby doth appear, to which I refer myself; and one 
of the conditions which I did grant them was, that I would name and allow them a 
judge conservator for Andalusia, principally for the said two cities, and San Lucar de 
Barrameda, to whom should be given sufficient commission for the observance and ac¬ 
complishment of the said privileges, liberties, and exemptions, who should take cognizance 
of all causes, both civil and criminal, which should be brought against them, in which they 
were made defendants, that before him should corny all lawsuits, and causes whatsoever, 
which should concern the said English, or any other persons whatsoever, of whatsoever 
quality "they may be, us well those in which they shall be defendants, as in those in which 
they shall be plaintiffs, although the ( , persons that shall sue them iriay have special judges, as 
well by agreement or cor tract, which they may have made, by the pre-eminence or im¬ 
munity which they may have, because of the said causes, only shall take special cognizance 
the said judge conservator, and no other judge, or tribunal, although it may be by way of 
excess, or in any other manner or form whatsoever, and that for the causes and suits that, 
shall offer in the said cities of Cadiz and Malaga, and San Lucar, may be substituted their • 
commission in the persons which by the said nation shall be proposed, that he may bring 
things to a conclusion, and that they be remitted to him to determine; and of that which 
the said judge shall so determine, they may appeal to xny council, and not to any other 
tribunal, and that the time you shall act in the said court, you shall be esteemed as such, 
and iu your absence, and al'ter you, he whom the said nation, in the said city of Sevilla 
shall appoint; and because that my will is, that all this be observed and accomplished' in 
the form as is expressed, I have thought fit to give charge to you, and by this preseut^to 
give you charge of the protection and defence hereof, and command you that you see the 
said decree and the conditions, pre-eminences, and amplifications therein contained, and all 
of it be observed and accomplished in form, accordingly, and after the manner that in the 
said decree, and in this my cedxila is declared, without consenting or allowing that in the 
whole or in part, may put or be put any doubt or difficulty; and before you, and not before 
any other judge, at the first instance shall be brought and followed, all causes and law¬ 
suits which thereupon, or any other thing or part thereof, shall be made, and cause cog¬ 
nizance to be taken of all causes civil and criminal, in which they shall be prosecuted or 
against them shall be attempted; and before you shall be brought whatsoever lawsuits and 
causes which shall concern the said English, between whatsoever persons of whatsoever 
quality they may be, and the execution and chastisement of those that shall disobey; be¬ 
cause that my will is, that the cognizance and determination of all that is contained in the 
said provision, and in this my cedula of amplification, specially shall and do concern you, 
proceeding fully against those that shall be guilty, executing upon them the punishments 
you shall find by justice due to them; without that of the tribunals, courts of chancery, or 
any other judges or justices of my kingdonls and dominions of Castile, of whatsoever 
quality they may be, may intermeddle* or do intermeddle herein, neither in the use nor* 
exercise of the special jurisdiction in the said first instance, which by this my cedula I grant 
you, be it by way of excess, appeal, or any other recourse or manner; to yhom, and to each 
of you, I inhibit, and hold for inhibited their cognizance, declaring you for judges in¬ 
competent thereof, as for the whole, and every thing, and part thereof; and I granfryou the 
most full and complete power, and most ample commission, as by law is required and neces¬ 
sary, with their incidences, dependencies, annexities, and connexities ; and that after you, the 
said English nation of the said city of Sevilla, may have power to name in the said com¬ 
mission one of the judges of this court, whom the said nation shall think fit; and I com¬ 
mand those of my. privy council, that presenting before them his name, the said commis¬ 
sion being vacant by promotion or otherwise, him who shall be named shall have his de¬ 
spatches in due form, according as in tins my cedula is ordained: and tha^t it may tl\e better 
be accomplished all that is contained in the said decree, and in this my cedula, I grant you 
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licence, pewer, and authority, that you may substitute, and do substitute this commission for 
matters and lawsuits that shall offer in the said cities of Cadis, Malaga, and San Lucar, in 
the person that by trfe said nation shall be proposed to you, that he may conclude matters, 
you remitting to him the termination thereof in the form you shall Jhink fit, such as may 
be fo* the security of the said decree, and that all may be observed in the form, which by 
it is ordained and commanded, any laws and pragmatieus of my said kingdoms aud do¬ 
minions, ordonnances, style, use and custom, or any tiring whatsoever, to the contrary not¬ 
withstanding : all which, and for as much as relates to these presents, 1 dispense with, 
abrogate, and derogate, make void and annul, count for nothing and of no value and force, 
aud that these presents remain in full force and vigour for the future. Done in Zaragoza, 
the 26th of June, in the year 1645.— I, The King. 

Don Philip, by the grace of God, King of Castile, of T.eon, of Aragon, &c. 

Forasmuch as by my letter and deeree of the 19th of March of this present year, I did 
grant to you, tlie subjects of the King of Great Britain, who reside in Andalusia, a con¬ 
firmation and approbation of the privileges, cedulas, and franchises which were granted 
you by the srowns of Cifstile and Portugal, and commanded that they should be kept, and 
observed to you the said articles of peace, made between my croons and that of England, 
and that by my other cedula of the 26th of June of the same year, you may name a judge 
conservator, that shall take*cognizanco of all your causes, civil and criminal, as well in those 
in which you shall bo plaintiffs, as in those in which you shall lie defendants, with other 
.. conditions, amplifications, and pre-eminences, in the said decree and. cedula contained, re¬ 
ferring myself to the tenour thereof. 

And now on your part, relation having been made to me, that having presented the 
last cedula in the assembly of the court of degrees* of the city of Sevilla, a copy thereof 
was ordered to be given to Don Juan de Villa!va, my fiscal, of the said court, who kept it 
in his possession from the fifteenth of July, without having answered it till now, which 
hath hindered and deprived you of the benefit and performance of the said decree and 
eedula, to your great prejudice and detriment, although by what is ordained thereby', the 
judge conservator ought to take cognizance of all causes, civil and criminal, as well being 
plaintiffs and defendants, with any person whatsoever you shall trade with, your intent 
being only to enjoy the said privileges and judge conservator, when there should be any 
lawsuits between those of your nation, whether you he plaintiffs or defendants, and whe¬ 
ther the causes be civil, or whether they be criminal, and when the suits shall be with 
Spaniards, or with other persons of different nations, the conservator is to take cognizance 
so far only of the causes in which you shall be civilly or criminally prosecuted as defend¬ 
ants, aud not in which you shall be plaintiffs, humbly entreating me, that whereas in this 
particular you have waved aud desisted from the said privilege before Alonso de Alarcon, 
that I would be pleased to declare it with the conditions, amplifications, and pre-emi¬ 
nences, as may bo most convenient for you, and shall be most necessary for the greater 
force of what is insisted, of what my pleasure shall be; and because that for the 
service of the wars, you have offered to assist me with 1500 ducats in silver, 
payable at certain prefixed days, I have thought fit, and by these presents l will and de¬ 
clare, that when the suits shall be between those of your nation, whether yon be plaintiffs 
or defendants, or the causes shall be civil or criminal, you shall enjoy the said privilege and 
tits conditions ; and when the said suits shall be with Spaniards, or with other persons of 
divers nations, that the judge conservator shall take cognizance, and do take cognizance 
only of the causes in which you shall be civilly or criminally defendants, and not when 
you shall be plaintiffs. 

And because that the; duties of excise rjf yiillones which are imposed on bacallao dry 
and fresh, pilchards, herrings, and salmon, and other kinds of fish, fresh and salted, it was 
ordered that it should be recovered of those which consume it; and by reason the fanners 
of these duties, and judges which take cognizance of these causes, do dbcasion you great 
grievances, and oblige you to pay two hundred maravedis for each quintal of haccalao, 
and accordingly on other sorts as are permitted, and upon the arrival cf the ships at the 
ports of Malaga, Cadiz, and San Lucar, they oblige you to declare the quantity of fish you 
bring, charging you by the great for the whole, obliging you to the payment thereof, as 
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money due to me, and oblige you to tbe payment thereof in four months of what it amounts 
to, which is unjust, because that those who buy theso kinds are clergymen, friars, monks, 
and other persons which have privileges and habits, mayors, aldermen, and common-coun- 
cilmen; for which cause the farmers of these duties will not recover them of such, but recover 
them of you for the whole, without considering the quantity they steal from you, that which 
is rotten, and what you spend in your own families; and if you insist on the recovery thereof 
of such persons, they treat you ill and do not pay you: thertfore I trill and command, that 
this duty be recovered of the buyers and consumers, and that the farmers put a person 
for their account, that may recover the same, as is done in the revenues of Alcavala and 
Almoxarifazgo, with this condition, that you be obliged, as I oblige you, that you shall 
register all the said kinds of fish aforesaid, as 'you are obliged to do, according to the 
general despatches, without that this may be in any manner avoided. 

And because from the visits which the farmers of •duties make you, there results a great 
deal of trouble, I will and command, that in the cities of Malaga, San Lucar, and Cadis, 
be observed to you, and kept the privilege, that they may not examine the merchandizes 
which are in your houses, according^ to what is ordered and com'manded by tie said de¬ 
cree of the 1 9tk of Match of this present year, being the same which is granted to 
those who reside in the city of Sevilla : and likewise I command that the said search may 
not be made by any farmer, if in the custom-house you have paid all the duties, and that 
this be observed to you and accomplished inviolably. 

And because that all ships that come to these my said kingdoms, from those of Eng¬ 
land, Ireland, and Scotland, the minister of the contrabands, and of the Almoxarifazgo 
upon searching them, as they enter the ports, cause great vexations and trouble to the 
masters of them, and shut up the holes find hatches of the said ships, deferring the visiting 
them eight or fifteen days, putting waiters aboard at the cost of the masters, who 
will have to maintain them, and make them presents, 1 command the said ministers, as 
well of the contraband, as those of Almoxarifazgo, and every of them, that within thiee 
days they shall and do make the said visit, without putting waiters aboard them, or taking 
any duties by reason thereof, and if they shall put them, it shall be at the cost of the chief 
Almoxarifazgo and the admiralty, since you owe nothing : and when there shall come into 
the said ports of Malaga, Cadiz, and San Lucar, any ship with provisions,-or merchandizes, 
neither at the time of the visit, and of the unloading, nor at any other, as aforesaid, I order 
that the judges and officers of the contraband, nor admiralty, nor any others, may not put 
or do put in them waiters at the cost of the masters or owners, nor do give you any 
trouble, either the one or the other upon that account, according to what is ordered in 
the fourth article of the institution of the said admiralty, by which it is expressed relating 
thereunto, for the satisfaction of the waiters and. other officers, in the eighth article of the 
peace, in which it is ordered, that the vassals of the one king in the territory of the other, 
shall be treated as the natives themselves, in whose ships neveti are put waiters at the cost 
of the masters or owners thereof. 

And because also that the officers of the contraband in the said ports, as soon as the 
ships cast anchor, demand of the masters their manifest, and if they do not find it in the 
merchandizes that come consigned to .you, they give you trouble, although you have the 
bills of lading that the masters have signed for them, to deliver them according to their con¬ 
signment, in which you receive a great<deal of damage, because that the best instrument* 
you can have is the bills of lading, because that by them, you may oblige them by justice 
to deliver you your goods, and if the masters by neglect or malice, do not write them in 
the said manifest, it is not just that they txecute the punishment upon file owners of the 
goods, but upon the masters and ships, and in sq doing the manifest shall be always jus¬ 
tifiable. Wherefore it is my will, and I declare, that the masters do comply with exhi¬ 
biting their manifest, within three days after their arrival in the said ports, and I command, 
that by reason hereof, the owner of the goods, showing the bill of lading, you may not give 
him any trouble or molestation whatsoever. 

And because likewise the judges for exportation, and other officers, cause you much 
trouble and vexation if they find in the ship any money, and it being necessary that the 
masters have a sum according to the tonnage, to buy sails, cables, anchors, and other neces¬ 
sary stores, I give licence and permission, that having first made a register as ik usual, 
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every ship may have three pieces of eight for every ton, for the said purpose, and not for 
any other, without therefore that upon that account they be put to any trouble. 

And because that also they of the excise office of the said city of Sevilla, occasion you 
trouble, vexation, and lawsuits, saying, that there is an order that shall manifest the 
butter, leather, and other merchandizes and provisions, and that you declare the price you 
sell them at, and to what persons, by which means it is two years since, that you have not 
brought any butter to the said city, and the order doth not relate to the strangers that 
bring these goods and provisions by sea, but only with the retailers that go to buy them in 
the ports and bring them to the sail city to gain by them, I declare, that you have no obli¬ 
gation to make the said manifest and declaration, nor can they be obliged thereby to make 
them, nor to make a process against you, and if they do, I command that they be 
remitted to tire judge conservator to determine them. 

And because that many Jiines yofi have taken leases of the houses in which you live 
and keep your merchandizes, and while you are in them, persons of great authority take 
them from you before yqur lease is expired, because they he large and stand where trade is, 
and oblige you to remove the goods, whereby they are damaged and stolen from you, I 
will and command, that during the time of your lease, the said houses may not be taken 
from you by any person, although he may be a judge, and have a particular privilege. 

And that all this may be certain and secure, I command the regent, and judges of my 
court of degrees of the city of Sevilla, and the judges of the courts thereof, and my 
governor*>f the said cityana his deputy, and the other judges and justices thereof, and of 
others whatsoever cities, villages, and places of my kingdoms and dominions of my crown 
of Castile, to whom principally or accidentally shall concern what is here contained, that 
all causes which shall be depending, in which you shall be defendants, being of the 
qualities in this my letter contained, that they may provide and give order, that they may 
be remitted presently to the judge conservator, as I have named you, in the posture they 
shall be, though they may have been begun before or after my said decree of the 19th of 
March, of this present year, together with the said decrees and cedulas (notwithstanding 
it having been ordered by my said court of degrees, to give a copy thereof to my said 
judge), without making therein any excuse, reply, doubt, or any difficulty whatsoever; 
and I command,‘that they do not intermeddle, nor may intermeddle in any thiug con¬ 
cerning what is contained in the said decree, and cedulas, and in this my letter, but that 
they observe and fulfil, and cause to he observed and fulfilled, and executed in all, and 
through all, as therein is contained, and that each of you, in that part which shall con¬ 
cern him, do cause them to be put in true and due execution effectually, so as in all 
respects it may he complied with, without that it be necessary to have further recourse to 
me hereupon, whatsoever laws and pragmaticas of these my kingdoms and dominions, 
ordinances, styles, use, and custom, which they have or might have, to the contrary not¬ 
withstanding ; with which, forasmuch as relates to these presents, I dispense, abrogate and 
derogate, make void and null, and give for no value and effect, these presents remaining 
in full force and vigour for the future, and of this my letter, the clerks of my royal 
treasury are to take notice ; and I declare, that for this grant you have paid the duty of 
the Media anata. Given in Valencia, the 9th day of November, 1645. 

I, THE KING. 

Treat? between Great Britain and Spain. Signed at Madrid, the 8th (18th) 

day of July* 1670.* 

(Translation from the Latin.) 

Extracts. —I. First, it is agreed between the abovementioned plenipotentiaries, Sir 
William Godolphin and the Earl of Penaranda, in the names of the* most serene kings 
respectively, their masters, that the articles of peace and alliance made between the 
crowns of Great Britain and Spain, in Madrid, on the 13th (23d) of May, 1667, or any 

* Renewed by Article II. of the Treaty of Versailles, 1783. 
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clause thereof, shall in no manner be deemed or understood to be taken away or abrogated by 
this present treaty; but that the same shall remain perpetually in their ancient force, 
stability, and vigour, so far forth as they ore not contrary or repugnant to this present 
convention and articles, or to any thing therein contained. 

II. That there be a universal peace, true and sincere amity, in America, as iti the 
other parts of the world, between the most serene kings of Great Britain and Spain, their 
heirs and successors, and .between the kingdoms, states, plantations, colonies, forts, cities, 
islands, and dominions, without any distinction of place belonging unto either of them, 
and between the people and inhabitants under their respective obedience, which shall 
endure from this day for ever, and be observed inviolably, as well by land as by sea and 
fresh waters, so as to promote each the welfare ‘and advantage of the other, and favour 
and assist one another with mutual love ; and that everywhere, as well in those remote 
countries as in theso which are nearer, the faithful* offices of good neighbourhood and 
friendship may be exercised and increased between them. t 

X. it is also agreed, that in case the subjects and inhabitants of either of the con¬ 
federates with their shipping (whether public and of war, or private and of merchants) be 
forced at any time through stress of weather, pursuit of pirates and enemies, or other in¬ 
convenience whatsoever, for the seeking of shelter and harbour, to retreat and enter into 
any of the rivers, creeks, bays, havens, roads, shores, and ports belonging to the other in 
America, they shall be received and treated there with all humanity and kindness, and 
enjoy all friendly protection and help, and it shall be lawful for -them to refresh and pro¬ 
vide themselves, at reasonable and the usual rates, with victuals and all things needful) 
either for the sustenance of their persons, or reparation of their ships, and convcniency of 
their voyage ; and they shall in no manner be detained or hindered from returning out of 
the said ports or roads, but shall remove and depart, when and whither they please, with¬ 
out any let or impediment. 

XI. Likewise, if any ships belonging to either confederate, their people and subjects, 
shall, within the coasts or dominions of the other, stick upon the sands, or be wrecked 
(which God forbid), or suffer any damage, the persons shipwrecked and cast on the shore 
shall in no sort he kept prisoners, but, on the contrary, all friendly assistance and relief 
shall be administered to their distress, and letters of safcconduct given them for tlieir free 
and quiet passage thence, and the return of every one to his own country. 

XII. But when it shall happen, that the ships of either (as is above mentioned) 
through danger of the sea, or other urgent cause, be driven into the ports and havens of 
the other, if they be three or four together, and may give just ground of suspicion, they 
shall immediately upon their arrival acquaint the governor or chief magistrate of the 
place with the cause of their coining, and shall stay no longer than the said governor or 
chief magistrate will permit, and shall he requisite for the furnishing themselves with 
victuals, and reparation of their ships: and they shall always tfake care not to carry out of 
their ships any goods or packs, exposing them to sale, neither shall they receive any 
merchandize on board, nor do any thing contrary to this treaty. 

XIV. No private injury shall in any sort weaken this treaty, nor beget hatred or 
dissensions between the foresaid nations, but evdry one shall answer for his own proper 
fact, and be prosecuted thereupon; neither all all one man satisfy for the offence of 
another by reprisals, or other such like odious proceedings, unless justice be denied or ' 
unreasonably delayed, in which ease it shall be lawful for that king, whose subject hath 
suffered the loss and injury, to take any course according to the rules and method of the 
law of nations, until reparation be made to 'che sufferer. * 


Treaty of Peace and Friendship between Great Britain and Spain. Signed at 

Utrecht, 2d (13th) July, 1713.* 


(Translation from the Latin.) 

Extracts. —Vlll. That there be a free use of navigation and commerce between the sub- 


Benewed by Article II. of the Treaty of Versailles, 1783* 
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joets of each kingdom, as it was heretofore, in time of peace, and before the declaration of 
this late war, in the reign of Charles the Second (of glorious memory), Catholic King of 
Spain, according to trfe treaties of friendship, confederation, and commerce, which were for¬ 
merly made between both nations, according to ancient customs, letters patent, cedulas, and 
other particular acts; and also according to the treaty or treaties of commerce which are 
now, or will forthwith be made at Madrid. And whereas, among other conditions qf the 
general peace, it is by common consent established as a chief and fundamental rule, that the 
exercise of navigation and commerce to the Spanish West Indies should remain in the same 
state it was in the time of the aforesaid King Charles the Second; that therefore this rule 
may hereafter be observed with inviolable faith, and in a manner never to be broken, and 
thereby all causes of distrust and suspicion concerning that matter may be prevented and 
removed, it is especially agreed and concluded, that no licence, nor any permission at all, 
shall at any time be given, either to the»French, or to any nation whatever, in any name, or 
under any pretence, directly or indirectly, to sail, to trallic in, or introduce negroes,^goods, 
merchandizes, or any things whatsoever, into the dominions subject to the crown of Spain in 
America, except what may be agreed by the treaty or treaties of commerce above said (and 
the rights and privileges granted in a certain convention, eomm<*ily called el Assiento de 
Negros, whereof mention is made in the 12th Article; except also whatsoever the said 
Catholic King, or his heirs ofr successors, shall promise by any contract or contracts for the 
introduction of negroes into the Spanish West Indies, to be made after that the convention 
or^the Assijntode Negros abovementioned shall be determined). 

IX. It is further agreed and concluded as a general rule, that all and singular the sub¬ 
jects of each kingdom shall in all countries and places on both sides have and enjoy at least 
the same privileges, liberties, and immunities, as U> all duties, impositions, or customs 
whatsoever, relating to persons, goods, and merchandizes, ships, freight, seamen, naviga¬ 


tion, and commerce; and shall have the like favour in all things, as the subjects of 
Frctncc, or any other foreign nation, the most favoured, have, possess, and enjoy, or at 
any time hereafter may have, possess, or enjoy. 

A. The Catholic King does hereby, for himself, his heirs and successors, yield to the 
crown of Great Britain the full and entire propriety of the Town and Castle of Gibraltar, 
together with the port, fortifications, and forts thereunto belonging; and he gives up the 
said propriety to be held and enjoyed absolutely with all manner of right for ever, without 
any exception or impediment whatsoever. But that abuses and frauds may be avoided by 
importing any kinds of goods, the Catholic King wills, and takes it to be understood, that 
the abovenamed propriety be yielded to Great Britain without any territorial jurisdiction, 
and without any open communication by land with the country round about. Yet whereas 
the communication by sea with the coast of Spain may not at all times be safe or open, and 
thereby it may happen that the garrison, and other inhabitants of Gibraltar may be brought 
to great straits; and as it is tli* intention of the Catholic King, only that fraudulent importa¬ 
tions of goods should, as is above said, be hindered by an inland communication, it is there¬ 
fore provided that in such cases it may be lawful to purchase, for ready money, in the 
neighbouring territories of Spain, provisions, and other things necessary for the use of the 
garrison, the inhabitants, and the ships‘which lie in .the harbour. But if any goods be 
found imported by Gibraltar, either by way»f barter for purchasing provisions, or under 
any other pretence,* the same shall be confiscated, and complaint being made thereof, those 
persons who have acted contrary to the faith of this treaty, shall be severely punished. And 
her Britannic Majesty, at the request of the Catholic King, does consent and agree, that no 
leave shall be given under any pretence whatsoever, either to Jews or Moors, to reside or 
have their dwellings in the said town of Gibraltar; atid that no refuge or shelter shall be 
allowed to any Moorish ships of war in the harbour of the said town, whereby the commu¬ 
nication between Spain and Ceuta may be obstructed, or the coasts of Spain be infested 
by the excursions of the Moors. But whereas treaties of friendship, Mid a liberty and 
intercourse of commerce are between tlie British and certain territories situate on the coast 


of Africa, it is always to be understood, that the British subjects cannot jefuso the Moors 
and their ships entry into the port of Gibraltar, purely upon the account of merchandizing. 
Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain does farther promise, that the free exercise of 
their religion shall'fee indulged to the Roman Catholic inhabitants of the aforesaid town. 
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A ml in case it shall hereafter seem meet to the crown of Great Britain to grant, sell, or by 
any means to alienate therefrom the propriety of the said town of Gibraltar, it is hereby 
agreed and concluded, that the preference of having the same shall always be given to the 
crown of Spain before any others. 

XV. Their royal majesties on both parts renew and confirm all treaties of peace, friend¬ 
ship, ^confederation, and commerce, made heretofore, and concluded between the crowns 
of Great Britain and Spain, and the said treaties are hereby renewed and confirmed in as 
full and ample manner, as if they were now particularly here inserted : that is to say, as 
far as they are not found to be contrary to the treaties of peace and commerce which were 
the last made and signed. [And especially by this treaty those agreements, treaties , and 
conventions, are confirmed and strengthened, which relate as well to the exercise of 
commerce and navigation in Europe, and elsewhere, as to the introduction of negroes 
into the Spanish West Indies, and which either a/e already! made, or will forthwith be 
made between both nations at Madrid .] And whereas it is insisted on the part of Spain, 
that certain rights of fishing at the island of Newfoundland belong to the Guipuscoans, or 
other subjects of the Catholic King, her Britannic Majesty consents and agrees, that all 
such privileges as the Guipuscoans and other people of Spain are able to make claim to by 
right, shall be allowed and preserved to them. 

Treaty of Navigation and Commerce between Great Britain „ and Spain.; 

Signed at Utrecht, 28th November (9tli December), 1713.*‘ 
(Translation from the Latin.) 

Art. I. The treaty of peace, commerce, and alliance, concluded at Madrid, between 
the crowns of Great Britain and Spain, the -|^d day of May, 1667, is ratified and con¬ 
firmed by this treaty, and for the greater strengthening and confirmation of the same, it 
has been thought proper to insert it word for word in this place, together with the royal 
cedulas, or ordinations annexed to it, as follows : 

Their royal majesties do mutually promise, that they will faithfully perform and 
fulfil all and every one of the articles of the foregoing treaty, and all privileges, con¬ 
cessions, agreements, or other advantages whatsoever, arising to the subjects on either 
side, which are contained in them, or in the annexed schedules; and that they will at all 
times cause the same to be performed and fulfilled by their ministers, officers, or other 
subjects, so that the subjects on each side may enjoy the full effect of all and every one 
of them (those only excepted, concerning which something else should be established in 
the following articles, to the mutual satisfaction of each party), and of all those likewise 
which are contained in the following articles. Moreover, the treaty of 1670, made between 
the crowns of Great Britain and Spain, for preventing all differences, restraining depreda¬ 
tions, and establishing peace between the said crowns in America, is again ratified and 
confirmed, [without any prejudice however to any contract, or other privilege or leave 
granted by his Catholic Majesty to the Queen of Great Britain or her subjects, in the late 
treaty of peace, or in the contract of Assiento,] at likewise without prejudice to any liberty 
or power, which the subjects of Great Britain .enjoyed before, either through right, suffer¬ 
ance, or indulgence. c • * 

II. The subjects of their majesties, trading respectively in the dominions of their said 
majesties, shall not be bound to pay greater duties, or other imposts whatsoever, for their 
imports or exports, than shall be exacted of, and paid by the silbjects of the most 
favoured nation; and if it shall happen in time to come , that any diminution of 
duties, or other advantages shall be grahteU by either side' to any foreign nation, 
the subjects of each crown shall reciprocally and fully enjoy the same. And as it 
bos been agreed, .as is above mentioned, concerning the rates of duties, so it is ordained 
as a general rule between their majesties, that all and every one of their subjects shall, 
iu all lands and places subject to the command of their respective majesties, use and 
enjoy at least thi same privileges, liberties, and immunities, concerning all imposts or 

* Renewed by Article II. of the Treaty of Versailles, 178& 
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duties whatsoever, which relate to persona, wares, merchandise, ships, freighting, mari¬ 
ners, navigation, and commerce, and enjoy the same favour in all things (as well in the 
courts of justice, as hi all those things which relate to trade, or any other trade what¬ 
soever), as the most favoured nation uses and enjoys, or may use and enjoy for the future, 
as is explained more at large in the 38 th article of the treaty of 1667, which is spe¬ 
cially inserted in the foregoing article. 

IV. The Catholic King consents and promises, that for the future it shall always be 
lawful for the subjects*?!' Great Britain, living in the provinces of Biscaya and Guipuscoa, 
to hire houses or warehouses fit for the preservation of their merchandize, and his majesty 
will, by renewing his orders to that purpose, take effectual care that it shall be in their 
power to do this in the like manner, and with the same privileges, with which the said 
British subjects, by virtue of the aforesaid treaty of 1667, or of any diploma or ordinance, 
granted by their catholic majesties, did enjoy, or ought to have enjoyed, that liberty in 
Andalusia, or in any other prtrts or places of Spain whatsoever. The subjects of Spain 
shall enjoy the same liberty in any ports and places of Great Britain, with all the privileges 
belonging tojthcm by th# aforesaid treaty. 

VI. And as the subjects of their majesties are to enjoy on both sides an entire, secure, 
and unmolested use and liberty of navigation and commerce, as long as the peace and 
friendship entered into by tbeir majesties and their crowns shall continue, so likewise their 
majesties have provided that the said subjects shall not be deprived of that security for any 
little difference which may.possibly arise, but that they shall, on the contrary, enjoy all the 
benefits of^eace until war be declared between the two crowns. 

IX. His Catholic Majesty promises, that those merchandizes which are not particularly 
mentioned in the catalogue of rates, which is to be lyade according to the third article of 
this treaty, shall be charged with the same duties in proportion to their value, and no 
greater than those which are laid upon merchandizes named in the said catalogue of rates. 
And if any difference arises between the farmers of the custom-houses, or commissaries, and 
any merchant, concerning the value of any wares, it shall be in the choice of the merchant 
to fell his wares to the farmer or commissary at the price the farmer of the custom-house 
valued them at (which price shall be immediately paid in ready money, the duties only de¬ 
ducted), or else to give part of his merchandizes at the rate set upon them, as hath been 
mentioned, to the farmer or commissary instead of the duty, and retain the rest. 

X. It is agreed, that in case the British subjects shall bring any wares from any part of 
the coasts of Africa into Spain, and the same shall be admitted to pay the duties, those 
being duly paid, the said wares shall not afterwards be charged, either by the captains- 
general of the coasts, or commanders of the harbours, or any body else, witn any other du¬ 
ties, under what name or title soever, excepting such as are payable in general, for all 
wares of the same sort, at the time of their sale. 

XI. The masters of merchant ships who shall enter into any port of Spain with 
their ships, shall be obliged, within twenty-four hours after their arrival, to deliver two 
declarations or inventories of their wares, or of that part of them which they are to 
unlade there ; viz., one declaration to the fanner of the custom-houses or commissary, and 
another to the judge of the contraband; nor shall they open the hatches of their ships till 
they either have searchers with them, or have leave given them by the farmer of the 
Custom-houses to do it. No wares shall be unladen»with any other view than that of being 
immediately carried to the custom-houses, according to a permission which shall be given 
in writing tor that end. It shall not be lawful, however, for any of the judges of contra¬ 
band, or other officers of the custom-houses, under any pretence whatsoever, to open any 
hags, cheats, hogsheads, or other covers of guy wares whatsoever, belonging to the subjects 
of Great Britain, while they are carrying to tne custom-house and before they are brought 
thither, and the proprietor of them, or his factor, is also come, who may discharge the 
duties and take the goods into his own custody. But the said judges ef contraband, or 
their deputies, may be present when the wares are token out of the ships, and also when 
they are declared and laid open in the custom-house, and if there be suspjpion of deceit, as 
that it is designed to lay open one merchandize instead of another, it shall be lawful for 
him to open all th? bags, chests, and hogsheads, so this be done in the custom-house and 
no other' place, and in the presence of the merchant or his factor, and not otherwise. But 
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when the gohds have been exposed and carried away from the custom-house, and the chests, 
hogsheads, or other covers containing them, have been marked with the sign or seal of the 
proper officer, no judge of the contraband, or other officer, shall presume to open them 
again, or to hinder them from being carried to the merchant’s house. Neither shall it be 
lawful for them, under any pretence whatsoever, to hinder the said goods from beirtg car¬ 
ried fjroiu one house or warehouse to another, within the walls or compass of the said city 
or place, provided that be done between the hours of eight in the morning and five in 
the evening, and previous notice be given to the farmers of the rights “ de Alcayalos and 
Cientos,” of the intent with which those goods are removed, to wit, whether it be that 
they should be sold, that in that case those duties, if not paid before, may be paid there or 
at the place of sale; or if they are not to be stfid, then a certificate may be given, after 
the usual manner, to the merchant. Furthermore, it shall be lawful to carry wares from 
any port or place, within the king of Spain’s dominions to any other port or place either by 
sea or land, under such conditions as are expressed in the f>th article of this treaty. 

Xli. The duties upon merchandize brought into the Canary Islands, exported from 
thence by British subjects, shall not be greater than those that were paid in the reign 
of the late King Charles the Second, or such as that become payable by the new books 
of rates. 

XIV. His Catholic Majesty gives leave to the subjects of Great Britain to settle them¬ 
selves, and dwell in the town called St. Ander, upon the terms that are expressed in the 9th „ 
and 30th articles of the treaty of 1667. • * ( * 

XVI. If any minister or other subject of her Majesty of Great Britain, or of 
his Catholic Majesty, shall violate this treaty or any Article of it, he shall be re¬ 
sponsible for all the damage occasioned by it, aud if he be placed in any public office, 
he shall, besides making satisfaction to the injured parly {as is aforesaid), be deprived 
of his office also. 

XVII. The subjects of Great Britain having brought by sea from any other port in 
Spain, wine, brandy, oil, soap, dried grapes, or other merchandises, and producing certifi¬ 
cates that the duties were paid at the place whence they set sail, shall be suffered to put 
the same into their ships lying at Cadiz, or there to remove them from one ship to another 
(with the consent of the inspectors of the maritime affairs, and in the presence of them, or 
their deputies, if they have a mind to be there, and at a seasonable time, to be appointed 
by the said inspectors within four-and-twenty hours, in order to prevent all frauds what¬ 
soever), aud to carry away from thence, with this liberty, that they shall not pay the duty 
called Hondeaxe, or any other of entraneo or going out. 

DECLARATION BY QUEEN ANNE. 

“ We having seen and considered the above-written treaty, have approved, ratified, and 
confirmed the same, as we do by these presents, for ourselves, our heirs and successors, ap¬ 
prove, ratify, and confirm it, excepting only three articles thereof: viz., the 3d, 5th, aud 
8th, concluded at Utrecht, which are to he observed and understood iu the manner and 
form following ; viz.,”—the articles which she proposed substituting for those articles. These 
from their great length we do not insert, as they do not appear to have ever been ratified 
by Spain. They insisted chiefly that>a duty of 10 per eent ad valorem on imports by British 
subjects, should be levied in lieu of all others.*' 

SEPARATE ARTICLE. ‘ * 

His Catholic Majesty consents, that it shall at all times hereafter be lawful for the 
British subjects, who shall live in the Canary Islands, for the sake of tljeir trade, to nomi¬ 
nate some one person, being a subject of'Spain, who shall execute the office of judge con¬ 
servator there, and shall at the first instancy tgke cognizance o( all causes relating to the 
commerce of the British subjects ; and his Royal Majesty promises, that he will grant com¬ 
missions to such judge conservator, so named, together with the same authority, aud all the 
privileges which file judges conservators have formerly enjoyed in Andalusia. And if the 
British subjects shall desire to have more judges of that sort there, or to change those that 
are appointed every three years, it shall be allowed aud granted them. His Catholic Ma¬ 
jesty consents likewise, that appeals from the sentences of the said judge conservator shall 
be brought before the tribunal at the Council of War at Madrid, ana nowhere else. 
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Treaty of Commerce between Great Britain and Spain. Signed at Madrid, the 

3d (14th) of December, 1715. 

(Translation.) 

Whereas, since the treaties of peace and commerce, lately concluded at Utrecht, on* the 
13th of July, and 9th of December, 1713, between his Catholic Majesty and her late Ma¬ 
jesty the Queen of Great Britain (of glorious memory), some differences remained about 
commerce, and the course thereof; their Catholic and Britannic Majesties, being inclined 
to maintain and cultivate a firm and inviolable peace and friendship, have (for attaining so 
good an end) by the two ministers reciprocally and in due form authorized for this purpose, 
caused the following Articles to be concluded and signed: 

1. The British subjects sliali not be obliged to pay higher or other duties for goods 
which they shall bring in »r carry out of the several ports of his Catholic Majesty,>• than 
those which they paid for tjie same goods in the time of King Charles II., settled by cedu- 
las and ordinaifces of the said king or his predecessors ; it id though the favour or allowance 
called pie del far do, be not founded on any royal ordinance, yet f?is Catholic Majesty de¬ 
clares, wills, and ordains, that.it shall be observed now and for the future, as an inviolable 
law, which duties shall bo demanded gnd collected, now and for the future, with the same 
advantages and favours to the said subjects. 

•II. His CatTiolie Majesty confirms the treaty made by the British merchants with the 
magistrates of St. Ander, iu the year 1700-f 

III. His Catholic Majesty allows the said subjects to gather salt in the Island of 
Tortudos, they having enjoyed that permission in tht> time of King Charles the Second 
without interruption. 

IV. The said subjects shall not anywhere pay higher or other duties than those which 
his Catholic Majesty's subjects pay in the same place. 

V. The said subjects shall enjoy all the rights, privileges, franchises, exemptions, 
and immunities whatsoever, which they enjoyed before the last war, by virtue of the royal 
cedillas or ordinances, and by the articles oj' the treaty of peace and commerce, made at 
Madrid, in 16(57, which is jiilly confirmed here ; and tlie said subjects shall be used in 
Spain in the same manner as the most favoured nation, and consequently all nations shall 
pay the same duties on wool and other merchandize which shall be brought into or carried 
out of these kingdoms by land, as the said subjects pay on the same goods which they shall 
import or export by sea; and all the rights, privileges, franchises, exemptions, and immu¬ 
nities, which shall be granted or permitted to any nation whatever, shall likewise be granted 
and permitted to the said subjects ; the same shall he granted, observed, and permitted to 
the subjects of Spain in the kingdoms of his Britannic Majesty. 

VI. And as there may have been innovations in commerce, his Catholie Majesty pro¬ 
mises to use all possible endeavours on his part for abolishing them ; and for the future will, 
by all sorts of means, cause them to be forborne. In the like manner, his Britannic Ma¬ 
jesty promises to use all possible endeavouws for abolishing all innovations on his part, and 
for the future will, by all sorts of means, cause.them to be forborne. 

c VII. Tho treaty of commerce, made at Utrecht,, on the 9th of December, 1713, shall 
remain in. force, those articles excepted which shall appear to be contrary to what is con¬ 
cluded and signed this day, which shall be abolished and of no force, and especially the 
three articles (3, 5, Mid 8) commonly called explanatory. 

* Renewed by Article II. of the Treaty of Versailles, 1788. 

This treaty extended to British merchants all the privileges of the treaty of 1667, and of 
the two ccdulas annexed, and every privilege enjoyed by the townspeople of JSt. Ander, in the 
way of trade; besides appropriating lands for building, &c., to them. 
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Treaty between Great Britain and Spain (and France). Signed at Seville; the 

9th of November, 1729.* 

(Translation.) 

* Extract. —IV. It having been agreed by the preliminary articles, that the commerce 
of the English and French nations, as well in Europe as in the Indies, should be re-esta¬ 
blished on the foot of the treaties and conventions antecedent to the year 1725, and parti¬ 
cularly that the commerce of the English nation in America should be exercised as hereto¬ 
fore ; it is agreed by the present article, thaj all necessary orders shall be despatched on 
both sides without any delay, if they have not been sent already, as well for the execution 
of the said treaties of commerce, as for supplying what may be wanting for the entire re¬ 
establishment of commerce on the foot of the said treaties »ud conventions. 

Done at Seville, the 9th of November, 1729. 

.SEPARATE ARTICLES. 

(Translation.) 

Extract. —I. Although, conformably to the preliminary 'Articles, it is said in the fourth 
article of the treaty signed this day, that the commerce of the English nation in America 
should be re-established on the foot of the treaties and. conventions antecedent to the year 
1725 ; however, for the greater exactness, it is further declared by the present article, 
between their Britannic and Catholic Majesties, which shall have the same force, and be 
under the same guaranty as the treaty signed this day, that under that general deno¬ 
mination are comprehended the Treaties of Peace and of Commerce concluded at Utrecht, 
the 13th of July, and 9th of December, in the year 1713, in which arc comprised the 
Treaty of K>(i7, made at Madrid, and the Cedulas thereiu mentioned, the latter treaty 
made at Madrid, the 14th of December, 1715, &c. &e.; all which treaties mentioned in 
this article, with their declarations, shall from this day (even during the examinations by 
the Commissaries) be and remain in their force, virtue, and full vigour; for in the observa¬ 
tion of which his Catholic Majesty shall cause to be despatched forthwith, if they have not 
been despatched, the necessary orders and cedulas to his viceroys, governors, and other mi¬ 
nisters, to whom it shall appertain, as well in Europe as in the Indies, to the end that with¬ 
out any delay or interruption they may cause them to be observed and fulfilled. 

In like manner, his Britannic Majesty promises and engages to publish the necessary 
orders, if any be wanting, for re-establisliiiig the commerce of the subjects of Spain in all 
the countries under his dominion, on the foot specified by the said treaties, and for causing 
them to be exactly observed and fulfilled. 

Done at Seville, the 9th of November, 1729. 

Treaty between Great Britain and Spain. Signed at Madrid, the 5th of 

• October, l'750.f 

#• 

.(Translation.) 

Extract. —IV. His Catholic Majesty consents hereby that the British subjects be not 
obliged to pay higher or other duties, nor upon any other estimate of the merchandizes that 
they import to, or export from, the several ports belonging to his Catholic Majesty, 
than those they have paid for the said merchandizes in the rejgn of Charles ID, King of 
Spain; which were regulated by the schedules and ordinances of the said king, or by those 
of his predecessors. And though the pie del fardo (regulation of the duties, &e.) is not 
grounded upon h.ny royal ordinance, his Catholic Majesty, this notwithstanding, does 
hereby declare, and it is his pleasure to order, that the same be observed at present and for 
the future, as a* inviolable law ; and that all manner of duties shall be demanded and re* 

* Renewed by Article II. of the Treaty of Versailles, 17,83. 

t Ibid. 
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ceived at present and henceforward in the same advantageous and favourable manner as 
granted to the said subjects. 

V. His Catholic Majesty does hereby allow and permit the said subjects to take and 
gather |alt in the Island of Fortudos, without any hindrance, and in the manner as they 
have done it during the reign of the said Charles II. 

VI. His Catholic Majesty consents by these, that the said subjects shall not pay imam/ 
part whatever, higher or other imposts than those that his CathoKc Majesty's subjects do 
pay in the same place. 

VII. His Catholic Majesty does hereby allow and consent that the said British subjects 
shall enjoy all those rights, privileges, franchises, exemptions, and immunities, which they 
did enjoy be fore the last war, by virtue and in consequence of the schedules or the royal 
ordinances that were made thereupon, and agreeable to the Treaty of Peace and Com¬ 
merce that has been made at Madrid, in the year 1667 ; and that the said subjects shall be 
treated in Spain in the sa«ic manner as those of the most favoured nation ; and that, con¬ 
sequently, no nation whatever shall pay less duties for the woods and other merchandizes 
that are brought or carried away by them from the kingdoms of Spain by land, than the said 
subjects shall pay for the same merchandizes that they shall import or export by sea ; and 
that all the rights, privileges^ franchises, exemptions, and immunities, that are or shall be 
granted or allowed to any other natjon shall be likewise granted and allowed to the said 
British subjects^ and Ms Britannic Majesty does hereby consent that tlie same be granted 
and allowedto the subjects of Spain in his Britannic Majesty’s kingdoms. 

Definitive Treaty between Great Britain andjSpain (and France). Signed at 
Paris, the 10th of February, 1763.* 

(Translation, as laid before Parliament.) 

Extract. —II. The Treaties of Westphalia, of 1648; those of Madrid, between 
the Crowns of Great Britain and Spain, of 1667, and 1670; the Treaties of Peace 
of Nimegnen, of 1678 and 1679; of Ryswiek, of 1697; those of Peace and of Com¬ 
merce of Utrecht, of 1713; that of Baden, of 1714; the Treaty of the Triple Alliance 
of the Hague, of 1717; that of the Quadruple Alliance of London, of 1718; the 
Treaty of Peace of Vienna, of 1738 ; the Definitive Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, of 1748; 
and that of Madrid, between the Crowns of Great Britain and Spain, of 1750; as 
well as the Treaties between the Crowns of Spain and Portugal, of the 13th of February, 
1768, of the 6th of February, 1715, and of the 12th of February, 1761 ; and that of the 
11th of April, 1713, between France and Portugal, with the guarantees of Great Britain ; 
serve as a basis and foundation to the peace, and to the present treaty ; and for this pur¬ 
pose, they arc all renewed and confirmed in the best form , as well as all the treaties in 
general, which subsisted between the High Contracting Parlies before the war, as if they 
were inserted here word for word, so that, they arc to be exactly observed for the future, 
in their whole tenour, and religiously executed on all sides, in all their points which shall 
not be derogated from by the present, treaty, notwithstanding all that may have been sti¬ 
pulated to the contrary by any of the High Contracting Parties. And all the said parties 
declare, that they will not suffer any privilege, favour, or indulgence, to subsist, contrary 
to the treaties abovo confirmed, except what shall have been agreed and stipulated by the 
present treaty. 

XVII. His Britannic Majesty shall cause to be demolished all the fortifications which his 
subjects shall have erected in the Bay of Honduras, and other places of the territory of 
Spain in that part of the world, four months after the ratification of the present treaty : 
and his Catholic Majesty shall not permit his Britannic Majesty’s subjects, or their work¬ 
men, to he disturbed, or molested, under any pretence whatsoever, in tlife said places, in 
their occupation of cutting, loading, and carrying away logwood : and for this purpose, 
they may build without hindrance, and occupy without interruption, the 1- >mses anil maga- 

'leuewed by Article II. of the Treaty of Versailles, 1783. 
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zines which are necessary for them, for their families, and for their effects: and his Ca¬ 
tholic Majesty assures to them, by this article, the full enjoyment of those advantages aud 
powers on the Spanish coasts and territories, as above stipulated, immediately after the 
ratification of the present treaty. 

XVIII. His Catholic Majesty desists, as well for himself as for his successors, from all 
pretension, which he may have formed, in favour of the Guipuscoans, and other his sub¬ 
jects, to the right of fishing in the neighbourhood of the island of Newfoundland. 


Definitive Treaty between Great Britain and Spain, signed at Versailles, 

the 3d of September, 1783.* 

(Translation*) f , 

lixlract. — II. The Treaties of Westphalia, of 1684 ; those *of Madrid, of 1667 and of 
1670; those of Peace and of Commerce of Utrecht, of 1713 ; that of Badejj, of 1714 ; of 
Madrid, of 1715 ; of Swille, of 1 1''29 ; the Definitive Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, of 1748; 
the Treaty of Madrid, of 1750 ; and the Definitive Treaty of Paris, of 1763; serve as a 
basis aud foundation to the peace, and to the present treaty; “and for this purpose they are 
all renewed aud confirmed, in the best form, ns well' as all the treaties in general which 
subsisted between the High Contracting Parties before the war, and particularly all those, 
which are specified and. renewed in the aforesaid Definitive Treaty of Par'd, in the Best 
form, and as if they were herein inserted word for word ; so that they arc to be exactly 
observed for the future in their full tennur, and religiously executed by both parlies, in 
all the points which shall not be derogated from by the present treaty of peace. 

VI. The intention of the two High Contracting Parties being to prevent, as much as pos¬ 
sible, all the causes of complaint and misunderstanding heretofore occasioned by the cutting 
of wood for dyeing, or logwood ; and several English settlements having been formed and 
extended, under that pretence, upon the Spanish continent, it is expressly agreed, that his 
Britannic Majesty’s subjects shall have the right of cutting, loading, and carrying away log¬ 
wood, in the district lying between the rivers Wallis or Bollize, and liinr Hondo, taking the 
course of the said two rivers for unalterable boundaries, so as that the navigation of them be 
common to both nations, to wit, by the river Wallis or Bellize, from the sea, ascending as far 
as opposite to a lake or inlet which runs into the land and forms an isthmus, or neck, with 
another similar inlet, which comes from the side of Ilio-Nuevo, or New River ; so that the 
line of separation shall pass straight across the said isthmus, and meet another lake formed by 
the water of Rio-Nuevo, or New River, at its current. The said line shall continue with the 
course of Rio-Nuevo, descending as far as opposite to a river, the source of which is marked 
in the map, between Rio-Nuevo and Rio-Ilondo, aud whiclwempties itself into Rio-IIondo; 
which river shall also serve as a common boundary as far as its junction with Rio-IIondo, and 
from thence descending by Rio-Hondo to the sea, as the whole is marked on the map which 
the plenipotentiaries of the two crowns have thought proper to make use of, for ascertain¬ 
ing the points agreed upon, to the end that a goodcorrespondence may reign between the two 
nations, and that the English workmen, cutters, and labourers, may not trespass from an 
uncertainty of the boundaries. The ‘respective commissaries shall fik upon convenient 
places, in the territory above marked out, in order that his Britannic Majesty’s subjects, 
employed in the felling of logwood, may, without interruption, build therein houses and 
magazines necessary for themselves, their families, and their effects*; and his Catholic 
Majesty assures to them the enjoyment of gjl that is expressed yi the present article ; pro¬ 
vided that these stipulations shall not be considered as derogating in any wise from his 
rights of sovereignty. Therefore all the English who may be dispersed in any other parts, 
whether on the Spanish continent, or in any of the islands whatsoever, dependent on the 
aforesaid Spanish continent, and for whatever reason it might bo, without exception, shall 
retire within the*district which has been above described, in the space of eighteen months, 

Confirmed by the 1st Additional Article to the Treaty of 5th ^uly, 1814., 
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to be computed from the exchange of the ratifications ; and for this purpose orders shall be 
issued on the part of his Britannic Majesty; and on that of his Catholic Majesty, his 
governors shall be ordered to grant to the English, dispersed, every convenience possible 
for their removing to the settlement agreed upon by the present article, or for their 
retiring* wherever they shall think proper. It is likewise stipulated, that if any fortifi¬ 
cations should actually have been heretofore erected within the limits marked out? his 
Britannic Majesty shall cause them all to be demolished, and he will order his subjects not 
to build any new ones. The English inhabitants, who shall settle there for the cutting of 
logwood, shall be permitted to enjoy a free fishery for their subsistence, on the coasts of 
the district above agreed on, or of the islands situated opposite thereto, without being in 
any wise disturbed on that account; provided they do not establish themselves in any man¬ 
ner on the said islands. 

IX. Immediately after the c exchange of the ratifications, the two High Contracting 
Parties shall name comnpssarics to treat concerning new arrangements of commerce 
between the two nations, on the basis of reciprocity Rnd mutual convenience; which 
arrangements shall be settled and concluded within the rpacc of two years, to be computed 
from the 1st of January, 1784. 

Done at Versailles, the 3d of September, 1783. 

British Declaration. —The new state in which commerce may perhaps be found, in 
all parts of the .world, will demand revisions and explanations of the subsisting treaties; 
but an entire abrogation of those treaties, in whatever period it might be, would throw 
commerce into such confusion as would l>c of infinite prejudice to it. 

In some of the treaties of this sort, there arc note only articles which relate merely to 
commerce, but many others which ensure reciprocally, to the respective subjects, privileges, 
facilities for conducting their affairs, personal protections, and other advantages, which are 
not, >and ought not to he of a changeable nature, such as the regulations relating merely 
to the value of goods and merchandize, variable from circumstances of every kind. 

vVhen therefore the state of the trade between the two nations shall be treated upon, 
it is requisite to bo understood that the alterations which may he made in the subsisting 
treaties are to extend only to arrangements merely commercial; and that the privileges 
and advantages, mutual and particular, be not only preserved ou each side, but even aug¬ 
mented, if it can be done. 

In this view, his Majesty has consented to the appointment of commissaries, on each 
side, who shall treat solely upon this object. 

Done at Versailles, the 3d of September, 1783. 

Spanish Counter-Declaration. —The Catholic King, in proposing new arrangements of 
commerce, has had no other design than to remedy, by the rules of reciprocity and mutual 
convenience, whatever may bo defective in preceding treaties of commerce. The King of 
Great Britain may judge from thence, that the intention of his Catholic Majesty is not 
in any manner to cancel all the stipulations contained in the above-mentioned treaties; 
he declares, on the contrary, from henceforth, that 0 he is disposed to maintain all the 
privileges, facilities, and .advantages, expressed in the old treaties, as far as they shall be 
reciprocal, or compensated by equivalent advantages. It is to attain this end, desired 
on each side, that commissaries are to he named to treat, upon the state of trade between 
the two nations, and that a considerable space of time is to be allowed for completing their 
work. Ills Catholic Majesty hopes that this object will be pursued with the same good 
faith, and with the same spirit of conciliation, which have presided over the discussion of 
all the otter points included in the definitive* treaty ; and his said Majesty is equally confi¬ 
dent that the respective commissaries will employ the utmost diligence for the completion 
of this important work. 
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Convention between Great Britain and Spain. Signed at London, the 14th 

of July, 1786.* 

(Translation.) 

Extract. —I. His Britannic Majesty’s subjects, and the other colonists who have hitherto 
enjoyed the protection fef England, shall evacuate the country of the Mosquitos, as well as 
the continent in general, and the islands adjacent, without exception, situated beyond the 
line hereinafter described, as what ought to be the frontier of the extent of territory granted 
by his Catholic Majesty to the English, for thf uses specified in the 3d article of the pre¬ 
sent Convention, and in addition to the country already granted to them in virtue of the 
stipulations agreed upon by the commissaries of the two crowns, in 1783. 

II. The Catholic King, to prove, on his side, to the King of Great Britain, the since¬ 
rity of his sentiments of friendship towards his said Majesty a«d the British nation, will 
grant to the English more extensive limits than those specified ip the last treaty of peace : 
and the said limits of the lands added by the present convention shall for thd future be un¬ 
derstood in the manner following: 

The English line, beginning from the sea, shall take the centre of the river Sibun or 
Jabon, and continue up to the source of the said rivers from thence it shall cross in a straight 
line the intermediate land, till it intersects the river Wallis; and by the centre of the same 
river, the said line shall descend to the point where it will meet‘the line already settled and 
marked out by the commissaries of the two ciowns in 1783 : which limits, following the 
continuation of the said line, shall be observed as formerly stipulated by the definitive 
treaty. 

III. Although no other advantages have hitherto been in question, except that of cut¬ 
ting wood for dyeing, yet his Catholic Majesty, as a greater proof of his disposition to oblige 
the King of Great Britain, will grant to the English the liberty of cutting all other wood, 
without even excepting mahogany, as well as gathering all the fruits, or produce of, the 
earth, purely natural and uncultivated, which may, besides being carried away in their 
natural state, become an object of utility or of commerce, whether for food or for manu¬ 
factures; but it is expressly agreed that this stipulation is never to be used as a pretext for 
■establishing in that country any plantation of sugar, coffee, cocoa, or other like articles; 
-or any fabric or manufacture by means of mills or other machines whatsoever, (this re¬ 
striction however docs not regard the use of saw mills, for cutting or otherwise preparing 
the wood,) since all the lands in question being indisputably acknowledged to belong of 
right to the crown of Spain, no settlements of that kind, or the population which would 
follow, could be allowed. The English shall be permitted to transport and convey all such 
wood, and other produce of the place, in its natural and uncultivated state, down the rivers 
to the sea, but without ever going beyond the limits which are prescribed to them by the 
stipulations above granted, and without thereby taking an opportunity of ascending the 
said rivers, beyond their bounds, into the countries belonging to Spain. 

IV. The English shall be permitted to occupy the small island known by the names of 
'Casina, St. George’s Key, or Cayo Casina, in consideration of the circumstance of that part 
•of the coasts opposite to the said inland being looked upon as subjcqt to dangerous dis¬ 
orders; but this permission is only to be made use of for purposes of real utility: and as 
great abuses, no less contrary to the intentions of the British government, than to the es¬ 
sential interest of Spain, might arise from this permission, it is here stipulated, as an indis¬ 
pensable condition, that no fortification, or work of defence whatever, shall at any time be 
erected there, nor any body of troops posted, dor any piece of artillery kept there ; and in 
order to verify with good faith the accomplishment of this condition sine qud non (which 
might be infringed by individuals, without the knowledge of the British government), a 
Spanish officer or commissary, accompanied by an English commissary or officer, duly au¬ 
thorized, shall be admitted, twice a year, to examine into the real situation of things. 

V. The English nation shall enjoy the liberty of refitting their merchant-ships in the 
southern triangle, included between the point of Cayo Casina, and the cluster of small 

t * 

* Confirmed by the 1st Additional Article to the Treaty of Stb July* 1814. 
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islands, which are situated opposite that part of the coast occupied by the cutters, at the 
distance of eight leagues from the river Wallis, seven from Cayo Casina, and three from 
the river Sibun, a place which has always been found well adapted to that purpose. For 
which end, the edifices and storehouses, absolutely necessary for that# service, shall be al¬ 
lowed to be built; but in this concession is also included the express condition of not erect¬ 
ing fortifications there at any time, or stationing troops, or constructing any military WGrks; 
and in like manner it shall not be permitted to station any ships t f war there, or to con¬ 
struct an arsenal, or other building, the object of which might be the formation of a naval 
establishment. 

VI. It is also stipulated, that the English may freely and peaceably catch fish on the 
coast of the country assigned to them by the last treaty of peace, as also of that which is 
added to them by the present convention ; but without going beyond their boundaries, 
and confining themselves within the distance specified in the preceding article. 

VII. All the restrictbms specified in the last treaty of 1783, for the entire preserva¬ 

tion of the right of the Spanish sovereignty over the country, in which is granted to the 
English only the privilege of making use of the wood cf the different kinds, the fruits and. 
other produce, in their natural state, are here confirmed ; and the same restrictions shall 
also be observed with respecj to the now grant. In consequence, the inhabitants of those 
countries shall employ themselves supply in the cutting and transporting of the said wood,, 
and in the gathering and transporting of the fruits, without meditating any more ex¬ 
tensive settlements, or the formation of any system of government,- either military or 
civil, further than such regulation as their Britannic and Catholie Majesties may hereafter 
judge proper to establish, for maintaining peace and good order amongst their respective 
subjects. c 

VIII. As it is generally allowed that the woods and forests are preserved, and even 
multiply, by regular and methodical cuttings, the English shall observe this maxim, as far 
as possible ; but if, notwithstanding all their precautions, it should happen in course of 
timp that they were in want of dyeing-wood, or mahogany, with which the Spanish 
possessions might be provided, the Spanish government shall make no difficulty to furnish- 
a supply to the English at a fair and reasonable price. 

IX. Every possible precaution shall be observed to prevent smuggling ; and the 
English shall take care to conform to the regulations which the Spanish government 
shall think proper to establish amongst their own subjects, in all communications which 
they may have with the latter ; on condition nevertheless that the English shall be left in 
the peaceable enjoyment of the several advantages inserted in their favour in the last 
treaty, or stipulated by the present convention. 

XI. Their Britannic and Catholic Majesties, in order to remove every kind of doubt 
with regard to the true constrpction of the present convention, think it necessary to declare 
that the conditions of the said convention ought to be observed according to their sincere 
intention to ensure and improve the harmony and good understanding which so happily 
subsist at present between their said Majesties. 

In this view his Britannic Majesty engages to give the most positive orders for the 
evacuation of the countries above mentioned, by all his subjects of whatever denomination; 
but if, contrary to such declaration, there should bjill remain any persons so daring as to 
presume, by retiring into the interior country, to endeavour to obstruct the entire evacu¬ 
ation already agreed upon, his Britannic Majesty, so far from affording them the least 
succour, or even protection, will disavow them in the most solemn manner, as he will 
equally do those who may hereafter attempt to settle upon the territory belonging to the 
Spanish dominion. * 

Convention between Great Britain and Spain. Signed at the Escurial, the 

28th of October, 1790.* 

(Translation, as laid before Parliament.) ' 

Extract. —Their Britannic and Catholic Majesties, being desirous of terminating, by a 

* Confirmed by tlie 1st Additional Article to the Treaty of 5th July, 1814. 
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speedy and solid agreement, the differences which have lately arisen between the two 
crowns, have judged that the best way of attaining this salutary pbject would be that of 
an amicable arrangement, which, setting aside all retrospective discussion of the rights and 
pretensions of the «two parties, should fix their respective situation for the future on a 
basis conformable to their true interests, as well as to the mutual desire with which their 
said'Majesties are animated, of establishing with each other, in every thing and in all places, 
the most perfect friendship, harmony, and good correspondence. The other articles of 
this relate solely to the settlement of fishing boundaries in America. 

• 

Additional Article to the Treaty of Peace with Spain. Signed at London, the 

14th of January* 1809. 

Tile present circumstances not admitting of the regular negotiation of a treaty of com¬ 
merce between the two countries, with all the care and considerrfcion due to $o important a 
subject, the High Contnactiug Parties mutually engage to proceed to such negotiation as 
soon as it shall be practicable so to do; affording, in the mean time, mutual facilities to the 
commerce of the subjects of each other, by temporary regulations founded on principles of 
reciprocal utility, .* 

London, 21st March, 1809. .. * * 

Extract from Treaty between Qrcat Britain and Spain. Signed at Madrid, the 

5th of July, 1814. 

III. It having been agreed by the treaty signed at London on the 14th day of January', 
1809, to proceed to the negotiation of a treaty of commerce between Great Britain,and 
Spain, as soon as it should be practicable so to do, and the two High Contracting Parties 
desiring mutually to protect and extend the commerce between their respective sub¬ 
jects, promise to proceed without delay to the formation of a definitive arrangement of 
commerce. 

IV. In the event of the commerce of the Spanish American possessions being opened to 
foreign nations, his Catholic Majesty promises that Great Britain shall be admitted to trade 
with those possessions as the most favoured nations. 


Additional Articles. Signed at Madrid, the 28th of August, 1814. 

I. It is agreed that, pending the negotiation of a new treaty of commerce. Great Bri¬ 
tain shall be admitted to trade with Spain upon the same conditions as those which existed 
previously to the year 1796. All the treaties of commerce which at that period subsisted 
between the two nations, being hereby ratified and confirmed. 

II. His Catholic Majesty, concurring in tile fullest manner in the sentiments of his Bri¬ 
tannic Majesty with respect to the injustice and inhumanity of the traffic in sluves, will take 
into consideration, with the deliberation which the state of his possessions in America de¬ 
mands, the means of acting in conformity with those sentiments. Ilk Catholic Majesty 
promises, moreover, to prohibit his subjects from engaging in the slave trade, for the pur¬ 
pose of supplying any islands or possessions* excepting those appertaining to Spaih, and to 
prevent likewise, by effectual measures and regulations, the protection of the Spanish flag 
being given to foreigners who may engage in this traffic, whether subjects of his Britannic 
Majesty or of any other state or power. 
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Dbcrbe of the King of Spain, regulating the Trade of Foreigners with his Domi¬ 
nions in America. 

I. direct commerce shall be maintained in my American dominium with foreigners, 
subjects of the powers, the allies, and friends of Spain: and the merchant vessels of those 
powers shall be admitted to traffic in those ports in the same manner as in those of my do¬ 
minions in Europe. 

II. A decree of law shall be issued to regulate this commerce, and to determine the 

ports which shall be open, as well in the Gulf of Mexico, and the islands, as in the Pacific 
Ocean. There shall be established custom-Kmses, where duties on importation and exporta¬ 
tion shall be imposed, on the footing of equality, upon the.trade of the subjects of the 
said powers. # 

lit. There shall, in like minner, be determined by regulations on this matter, what 
advantages, preferences, aial franchises, shall be granted to Spanish trade, navigation, agri¬ 
culture, and industry. , 

IV. Until the two preceding articles can receive their perfect execution, no altera¬ 
tion shall be introduced in the actual state of the said commerce, and it shall be assimi¬ 
lated in other respects as muelj as possible with what is practised in the Island of Cuba. 

At the Palaee, the 9th of February, 1824. J^ERDINAND. 

Royal Order, addressed to the General Direction of the Revenue, for permit¬ 
ting, for a time, the Commerce to America, under Foreign Flags. 

(Translation.) 

The King, our lord, finding it necessary to protect and extend the reciprocal commerce 
of America with the mother country, by means of measures conformable to the present 
situation of mercantile relations, and of navigation, by giving to the latter due uniformity 
and generality; with the view of consulting the interests of the royal treasury, as well as of 
commerce and industry, has been pleased, after hearing the opinion of his council of mini¬ 
sters, to order that, until this subject can be regulated after a more mature deliberation, the 
following regulations shall be observed : 

I. Spaniards having occasion to trade to the dominions of America from the ports of 
the Peninsula and the adjacent islands, in foreign vessels of friendly and allied powers, shall 
be allowed so to do, without the necessity of previously obtaining the royal permission. 

II. Foreign vessels, of the above description, when sailing from the Spanish ports of the 
Peninsula and the adjacent islands, for the Spanish dominions of America, with a cargo of 
commodities, the products and effects wholly of the kingdom, with the intention of bringing 
back those of the colonies, sliali pay the export duties to the Indies for articles so laden, and 
4 per cent for the permission granted to the flag. Flour shall continue to be excepted in 
return cargoes. 

III. On the entrance, directly iuto Spanish ports, of vessels returning with the cargoes 

specified in the preceding article, they shall pay for the goods composing them, the duties 
of the tariff of free, commerce (with the modificationg which they shall have received, and 
the alteration directed by the royal order of February 1, 1825, in respect to coffee and 
sugar), and 8 per cent for the permission granted to the flag. But if they touch at any 
foreign port, they shall pay 12 per cent for such permission, unless it can be satisfactorily 
established, that they were forced to put into a foreign port, and that the cargo was neither 
unloaded nor transhipped. ' * 1 

IV. Foreign vessels of the above description, sailiug from Spanish ports for the Spanish 
dominions of America, with half, or a third part of a cargo of commodities, jhe products and 
effects of the kingdom, and the remainder of foreign goods, shall pay—1st, the duties levied 
on national goods exported to the Indies 2d, the 2 per cent transit duty for foreign goods, 
without any other duty on account of their being foreign; 3d, 8 per cent ft£ the permission 
granted to the flag. 

V. Oe. the entra .ice direct into the Spanish ports, of vessels returning with the cargo 
specified in the preceding article, they shall pay for the goods composing those cargoes, the 

VOL.II. * 6 K 
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duties of the tariff for free commerce, and 10 per cent for permission granted to the flag. 
But if they touch at a foreign port, they shall pay 16 per cent additional for the permission 
granted to the flag, 'unless it be fully proved that the arrival was forced, and that the cargo 
was neither unloaded nor transhipped. 

VI. Should his Majesty think proper to rescind or alter the present provisions,'the mer- 
chdfits will be duly informed thereof. 

VII. The regulation for free conlmerce, the general instruction of the revenue depart¬ 
ment, issued in 1816, and the other resolutions relative to the commerce of America, are- 
suspended, in whatever shall be at variance with the contents of the preceding articles. 

By the royal order, &c.—Palace, 9th February, 1827. 

British Order in Council, granting to Spanish Vessels certain Privileges of 
• Trading with the British Possessions Abroad. $8th April, 1828. 

Declares, that whereas the conditions mentioned and referred to in the act of parlia¬ 
ment, 6 Geo. IV., c. 1*14, and acts 7 and 8 Geo. IV., c. 56, have not in all respects been 
fulfilled by the government of his Most Catholic Majesty the King of Spain, and therefore- 
the privileges so granted as aforesaid by the law of navigation to foreign ships, cannot law¬ 
fully be exercised or enjoyed by the strips of Spain, unless his Majesty, by his order jn 
council, shall grant the whole or any of such privileges to such ‘Spanish ships. ( f • 

And whereas his Majesty, by and with the advice of his Privy Council, doth deem it 
expedient to grant the privileges aforesaid, in certain cases, to ships of the dominions of his 
Most Catholic Majesty the King of Spain, his Majesty doth therefore, by the advice afore¬ 
said, and in pursuance and exercise of the powers and authority in him vested by the said 
recited acts of parliament, declare and grunt, that it shall and may be lawful for Spanish 
ships to import into any of tire British possessions abroad, from the colonies and foreign 
plantations of Ins Most Catholic Majesty, goods, the produce of those colonies and posses¬ 
sions, and to export goods from such British possessions abroad, to be earned to any foreign 
country whatever. 


Extract from Treaty between Great Britain and Spain, for the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade. Signed at Madrid, 23d September, 1817. 

!• His Catholic Majesty engages that the slave trade shall be abolished throughout the 
entire dominions of Spain, on the 30th day of May, 1820; and that, from and after that 
period, it shall not be lawlul for any of the subjects of the Crown of Spain, to purchase 
slaves, or to carry ou the slave trade, on any part of the cf.ast of Africa, upon any pretext 
or in any manner whatever; provided, however, that a term of five months from the said 
date of the 30th of May, 1820, shall be allowed for completing the voyages of vessels which 
shall have cleared out lawfully, previously to the said 30th of May. 

II. It is hereby agreed that, from and after the exchange of the ratifications of the 
present treaty, it shall not be lawful for any of the subjects of the Crown of Spain to pur¬ 
chase slaves or to carry on the slave tfrade, on any part of the coast of Africa to the north, 
of the Lcjuator, upon any pretext or in any manner whatever; provided, however, that a 
term of six months, from the date of thp exchange of the ratifications pf this treaty, shall be 
allowed for completing the voyages of vessels which shall have cleared out from Spanish 
ports for the said coast, previously to the exekange of the said (atifications. t 

III. His Britannic Majesty engages to pay in London on the 20th of February, 1818, 
the sum of 400,0001., to such person as his Catholic Majesty shall appoint to receive the 
same. 

The said sum. of 400,0001. is to be considered as a full compensation for all losses 
sustained by &e subjects of his Catholic Majesty, engaged in this traffic, on account of 
vessels captured previously to the exchange of the ratifications of the present treaty; as 
also for the losses which are a necessary consequence.of the abolition of the said, traffie. 

V. One of the objects of this treaty, on the part of the two governments, being mu- 
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tually to prevent their respective subjects from carrying on an illicit slave trade, the two 
High Contracting Parties declare, that they consider as illicit, any traffic in slaves carried on 
under the following circumstances : 

1st. Either by British ships and under the British flag, or for the account of British 
subjects by any vessel or under any flag whatsoever. 

2d. By Spanish ships upon any part of the coast of Africa, north of the Equator, after 
the exchange of the ratifications of tne present treaty ; provided, hoVever, that six months 
shall be allowed for completing the voyages of vessels, conformably to the tenour of the 
second article of this treaty. 

3d. Either by Spanish ships and under the Spanish flag, or for the account of Spanish 
subjects, by any vessel or under any flag whatsoever, after the 30th of May, 1820, when 
the traffic in slaves on the part of Spain is to ccasc entirely; provided always that five 
months shall be allowed for the juinpletion of voyages commenced in due time conformably 
to the first article of this treaty. 

A further .treaty for abolishing the slave trade and regulating the mixed com¬ 
mission at Cuba has been negotiated, similar to slave-trade' treaties with France 
and other countries; but iw defiance of all these, the trade in slaves from Africa 
to Cuba still continues to a horrible extent. 


CHAPTER, V. 

COMMERCIAL LEGISLATION AND MANliFACI UltES OF SPAIN. 

The commercial legislation of Spain has been, and continues to be, one of 
the most pernicious and restrictive of all the systems of trading exclusion. 
While that most despotic of governments possessed an empire in America to 
interchange commodities with, her code of trading laws was, comparatively 
speaking, not altogether so ruinous to her finances and credit, as it has, generally 
with other measures, proved, since that period, disastrous to her general interests, 
and so discreditable to her national dignity and moral character, during the last 
thirty years. * 

From the time the inquisition, and other tyrannical inventions of the court 
and church, drove the industrious Moors from Spain, human ingenuity, abso¬ 
lutism, and power, could not possibly have contrived and enforced measures more 
efficiently calculated to retard the improvement and prosperity of the kingdom, 
than those of the government, coupled with the authority of the church. 

Spain occupies a surface nearly one-half greater than all the British Isles, 
with a soil capable of yielding nearly double the value of agricultural produce. 
Spain is eleven times as large as Holland; the latter has no minerals, little land 
for other purposes than for grazing and for buildings,—no timber,—and a climate 
the character of which is humid and, for a part of the year, severely cold. If 
Spain and Holland were left to themselves in the event of a warlike contention, 
which of the nations would be the most likely to overcome the other ? At pre¬ 
sent, opinion wouM decide in favour of Holland. 

The example of the^e two nations is an elucidation of the power or weakness 
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of countries, in consequence of the wisdom and industry, or the folly and negli¬ 
gence of man, in opposition to natural advantages or obstructions. Holland has 
thriven and attained power, under a system of commercial freedom. Spain has 
suqjk to the lowest point of European degradation, under the most restrictive, and 
prohibitive customs laws. 

The proud system of Spanish legislation was based on possessing and secur¬ 
ing within herself all kinds of luxury, wealth, and power. First, by prohibiting 
the entrance of commodities from any country except her colonial empire ; and 
secondly, by forcing the latter to consume no manufactured articles except those 
of Spain, with the specious view that all the precious mefals would necessarily be 
sent to the mother-country, where they would be forced to remain, if no foreign 
commodities were admitted. ‘But in defiance of this system the precious metals 
were drained off to foreign countries, both from her colonies and from Spain, 
nearly as rapidly as they were robbed from the natives of Mexico and Peru, or 
drawn from the mines by the millions of American and African slaves who have 
been exterminated under the cruel labour to which they were doomed. 

British colonists had no sooner settled in North America, than they com¬ 
menced a very lucrative contraband trade to the Spanish settlements in Cuba and 
South America. It soon became a trade of prodigious value and clear gain, in 
exchanging all sorts of English manufactures for the precious metals ; the latter 
were remitted chiefly to England, and partly retained as a circulating medium in 
the colonies. The Spanish monarchy, to prevent this trade, stationed a fleet of 
guardn-coslas along the shores, and their indiscriminate interruption and seizure 
of all British vessels, met with in those seas, caused the war of 1739 between 
England and Spain. Afterwards, although England had no interest, but quite 
the contrary, to break up this commerce, she was induced by Spain to order the 
British cruisers to seize all British vessels found near the coasts of the Spanish 
colonies ; and the former having acted as if they received their orders from Spain, 
effectually put down the trade, until it was, after the independence of Ame¬ 
rica, resumed with as great activity as before, by the citizens of the United 
States. 

Spain was, during the whole period, filled with contraband merchandize fyy 
way of the Basque Provinces—by smuggling through Portugal and over the Py¬ 
renees—by way of the Mediterranean, and afterwards, and up to the present day, 
with great activity, by the way of Gibraltar. , 

Mr. Mark, late British consul at Malaga, who has given us some of the best 
information relative to the trade of Spain, makes the following remarks: 

“ Secrecy is in the very nature of the contraband trade. While the smuggling system 
continues, the government must either be winking at it, or be blinded to its consequences, 
as it is carried on by a complete system of telegraphing : lines of communication are kept 
up, by which every shop, every warehouse, every public office, every functionary, is a link; 
even the women are great smugglers.” 1 * 

Smuggling is so completely organized, that there are 'estimated to be 100,odo 
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armed men engaged in it; and in all, it is estimated that more than 300,000 
grown up persons hsjve scarcely any other occupation but the contraband trade. 
The cotton manufacturers themselves, and several members pf the Cortes are 
represented as being the most actively engaged in this demoralizing traffic.* 

M. Marliani, one of the most high-minded and patriotic, senators of Spain, in • 
his valuable work on the prohibitive system,t ably exposes its ruinous conse¬ 
quences in his statement relative to the cotton manufactures of Barcelona. A 
report on those cotton manufactures was officially drawn up two or three years 
ago, by Don Estevan de Sairo. Thjs report was, soon after its appearance, gene¬ 
rally suspected as having Ijeen designedly prepared incorrect, in order to show 
that the cotton manufactures were of much greater importance than they are now 
well known to be. M. Marliani says, 

“ The work of M. Sairo would furnish sufficient details of the state of the manufacture 
in Catalonia, if the correctness of that report were not impugned by respectable persons. 
The revising committee of the government, in their report, presented on the 8th of August, 
■1840, evince their want of confidence in the returns made by the Catalonian manufacturers, 
denying at every step facts and calculations in M. Sairo’s report. The committee manifest 
equal distrust of the labours of a similar report, drawn up by M. Magin Corminas, in the 
year 1836. When a committee of this kind, composed of respectable and enlightened per¬ 
sons, thus without reserve express, in an official document, their want of confidence in the 
representatives of the parties interested, it is impossible not to participate in like distrust. 
In the pamphlet entitled ‘ The Cotton Manufactures and Workmen of Catalouia,’ Don Ra¬ 
mon de la Sagra demonstrates by figures that the extent of the introduction of raw cotton 
into Catalonia is out of proportion with the number of spindles said to be employed in 
spinning in that province ; and that if the alleged number were correct, they ought to con¬ 
sume 20,000,000 pounds of raw cotton per annum; Whereas the average importation of 
material, taken from the year 1834 to 1840, docs not rise to more than 9,909,261 pounds 
for the use of the manufactories of this article, and to 12,703,233 pounds, if the last three 
years he taken to furnish the averages, in which the quantity imported is made to rise 
from 8,328,791, to the extraordinary amount of 18,409,407, hut a great part of which 


* De la Influencia del Si3tema Prohibitive en la Agriculture, Commercio, y Rentas Publi- 
cas : por Don Manuel de Mari'^ni, Senador por las Islas Baliares —Influence of the Prohibitory 
System upon Agriculture, Manufactures, Commerce, and Public Revenue : By Manuel de Mar¬ 
liani, senator for the Balearic Islauds.—Madrid, 1842. 

f M. Marliani gives the following information on smuggling:—“ Don Juan Prim, inspector of 
the Carabincrat, gave information to the government, and the direction of Customs at Madrid, on 
the 22d of November, 1841, that he attempted to make a'seizure of the smuggled goods in the 
town of Estepona, in the province of Malaga, where lie was aware a large quantity of smuggled 
igoods existed, he entered the town with a force of carbineers and troops of the line. On enter¬ 
ing he ordered the suspected depot of goods to be surrounded, and gave notice to the second al¬ 
calde of the town to attend to assist him in the search. In some time the second alcalde 
presented himself, and at the instance of M. Print dispersed some groups of the inhabitants 
who had assumed a hostile attitude. In a few minutes after, and just as some shots were 
fired, till first alcalde of the town appeared, and stated that the whole population was in a 
state of complete excitement, and that he could not answer for the consequences ; whereupon he 
resigned his authority. While this was passing, about 200 men, well armed, took up a position 
upon a neighbouring eminence and assumed a hostile attitude. At the sanifc time a carbineer, 
severely wounded from the discharge of a blunderbuss, was brought up, so that there was nothing 
left for M. Prim but to withdraw his force immediately out of the town, leaving the smugglers 
and their goods to themselves, since neither the alcaldes nor national guards of the town, 
though demanded in the name of the law, of the regent, and the nation,” would aid M. Prim’s force. 
He enumerates places in Murcia, Valladolid, &c... where the whole population, including the 
parish curates, were engaged in smuggling. 
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is inown to lie unused in the stores. Deducting 10 per cent loss in carding, 11,432,910 
pounds only would be left for the use of the manufactories. If the number of spindles said 
to be employed were really correct, there would be, according to the calculation of Don 
Ramon de la Sagra, a a deficiency to the amount of 7,649,914 pounds computed in spun 
yarn, or of 8,287,895 pounds of raw material necessary for the manufactories in the fctate in 
which, they are represented to exist; and even supposing that all that was introduced in 
1840 was really spun and manufactured, there would be still a deficit for the due supply of 
the alleged number of spindles, to the amount of 2,581,721 pounds of raw material. 

“ It is impossible to depend upon die reports of the persons employed for the purpose, 
or the returns of the manufacturers themselves. Hie commissioner appointed is either in¬ 
terested in the monopoly of the Catalans, or is immediately bought up, and a false report 
is given in. No people have shown greater cleverness and perseverance than the Catalans 
have in support of this monopoly. Their purses afe ever open to gain over the press, to 
seduce .deputies, and pay commissioners to mislead government jmd the public; and if all 
this be not sufficient, they are ever ready to threaten the alternative of rebellion.” 

M. Marliani illustrates the comparatively slow progress of tlie cotton manufacture of 
Catalonia, by the following fact: 

“ Since the year 1769, when the cotton manufacture commenced in Catalonia, the 
trade enjoyed a complete monopoly, not only iu Spain, but also in her colonies. To this 
protection were added the fostering and united efforts of private individuals. In 1780 a, 
society for the encouragement of the cotton manufacture was established ir\ Barcelona.' 
Well, what has been the result ? Let us take the unerring test of figures for our guide. 
Let us take the medium importation of raw cotton, from 1834 to 1840 inclusive (although 
the latter year presents an inadmissible augmentation), and we shall have an average 
amount of 9,909,261 pounds of raw cotton. This quantity is little more than half that 
imported by the English in the year 1784. The 16,000,000 pounds imported that year 
by the English, was less than the third part imported by the same people in 1790, which 
amounted in all to 31,000,000 pounds, and the sixth part, of that imported in the year 18(10, 
which was 56,010,732 pounds; it is less than the seventh part of the importations in 1810, 
which amounted to 72,000,000 pounds ; it is less than the fifteenth part of the quantity 
imported into the same country in 1820, which sum amounted to 150,672,655 pounds; it is 
less than the twenty-sixth part of the British importations in 1830, which amounted that 
year to 263,961,4.52 pounds; and finally it is loss than one-sixtieth part of the British im¬ 
portations of raw cotton iu 1840, which amounted to 592,504,000 pounds. 

“ Has the prohibitory system really afforded any protection to the Catalonian manu¬ 
factures ? Most certainly not; and the proofs are at hand. On opening the commercial 
tables or returns of the trade of France, published by the government, the first country to 
which the French manufacturers of cotton appear to have exported their goods is Spain ; 
and to what amount ? In 1833 the value of all the French imports amounted to 2,254,3601. 
sterling approximately; and of this amount there came to Spain 573,6401. worth of cotton 
..goods, that is about the fourth part of the exportations of France. In J 839 the value of 
the cotton goods introduced from France into Spajn amounted to 936,378/. sterling. And 
lastly, in 1840, they arose to 1,333,'248/. sterling. Taking the value of the whole cotton 
exports of France at 4,340,000/. sterling, it follows that a third part of the cotton exported 
by France found its way by contraband into Spain. Just in proportion as the Catalans* 1 
boast of the increase of their manufactures have French cottons entered the country with¬ 
out paying a fraction to the treasury." „ t 

M. Marliani next proceeds to calculate the value and quantity of British cotton goods 
introduced into Spain. The tables published (of exports) by the (British Govemmfcnt give 
oo idea of the contraband trade in English cottons in the Peninsula. Spain, though n&t 
appearing in the government returns of exports as a great consumer of British cottons, is 
notwithstanding much more than she seems, inasmuch as a large portion of the cotton goods 
■sent annually to Gibraltar find their way into Spain by contraband. M. Marliani makes 
the following calculation of the quantity of British manufactured cottons introduced into 
Spain: 
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** Imported direct to Spain. 34,687 

To Gibraltar . 1 . 608,581 

^ Portugal 731,573/., of which three-fourths find their way to Spain 540,000 

Total. 1,183,268- 

“ Again, Great Britain imports annually into Italy to the amount of 2,005,785/. in 
cotton goods, 50,000/. worth of which it is not too much to assume go into Spaiu through 
the ports of Leghorn and Genoa. Adding together, then, these several items of cotton 
goods introduced from France and England into Spain by contraband, we arrive at the 
following startling result: 

Fbance. —Cotton goods imported* into Spain, according to the French 


government returns . . . . . . . . 1,331,608 

England.— Cotton ghods through Spanish ports ... . . 34,637 

Through Gibraltar a ........ 608,581 

„ Portugal . . . . . * . . . . . . 540,000 

„ Leghorn, Genoa, &e. ........ 500,000 


Total.£3,014,826 

This is M. Marliaui’s calculation; a moderate one, and founded upon sufficiently au¬ 
thentic official and private data. Other writers calculate the amount of contraband cottons 
in Spain much higher. M. Prcbrer calculates the amount at 5,850,000/. M. Mariiaui 
adheres to the calculation of 3,400,000/. sterling v«ilue annually. M. Marliani includes 
only articles of contraband cottons. From (>,000,000 to 8,000,000 pounds weight of to¬ 
bacco are yearly imported into Gibraltar, the greater part of which is there sold to smug¬ 
glers, to be illicitly introduced by them into Spain. In the official returns of Franee, ou 
the other hand, about 40,000/. worth of tobacco is set down as sent into Spain; flour, corn* 
and dressed skins, to the amount of about 50,000/. 

The legal exports of cotton manufactures from France, and illicitly passed 
into Spain, in 1841 and 1842, greatly exceed the amount in 1840; and in 1843 it 
may be estimated that at least one-third more will be smuggled. The same sys¬ 
tem of contraband has always prevailed in Spain, and from the same causes.— 
See Townshend’s Account of Spain, 1787, and Inglis, 1S30. 

The Manufactures of Spain have certainly not thriven under the prohibitory 
system, as M. Marliani charly shows. A German writes in 1841, from Madrid 
to the editor of the Prussian Slate Gazette, 

“ The import of foreign manufactured goods has been hitherto strictly prohibited in 
Spain ; the question for the decision of Abe Cortes is simply, under what conditions their 
import shall now be permitted. 

“ It is well known that the cotton manufacture of Spain for the last 20 years has been a 
matter of very minor importance. Lately, however, in spite of desolating civil wars, it has 
recovered in an extraordinary degree, and at the present moment it is on the increase. 

“ The seat of -’.his branch of industry is confined to Catalonia, to a small part of Va¬ 
lencia, and the Balearic Islands. 

“ It \s perfectly notorious that the CatAlonian manufactories cannot supply more than 
two-thirds (one-third ?) of tlie quantity required for consumption in Spain ; nevertheless 
they maintain that a protective duty of 80 to 85 per cent is absolutely necessary to enable 
them to exist, if the import of foreign cotton goods is to be permitted. 

“ In the mean time, they consider that people should pay a high price for their common 
home-made goods, and that the foreign article, though infinitely better afid cheaper, should 
be excluded from their market.. And this is put forth in the face of proof that the whole- 
of Spain is deluged with English and French cotton goods. 
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“ From goods so imported, the Spanish treasury does not derive one farthing benefit. 
The whole of the income which Spain, notwithstanding her enormous duties, obtains from 
her customs, does not exceed annually 70,000,000 to 80,000,000 r£als; whilst her compa¬ 
ratively insignificant neighbour, Portugal, receives 72,000,000 from the same source. On 
the. whole, it is reckoned that the prohibitive system of Spain costs her yearly m&re than 
360}000,000 reals (4,000,000/. sterling), which is, in feet, so much bounty paid to the 
Catalonian, but lost to the country generally. 

“ It is, however, but natural that these should uphold the maintenance of the present 
system. On the other hand, the inhabitants of that part of Spain who would benefit the 
most by the free importation of foreign goodj, have used every means in their power to 
break down the monopoly by which they conceive themselves injured. Frequently since 
the death of Ferdinand VII., popular commotions have broken out in the south of Spain, 
and invariably on such occasions the principal demand by tlje junta was for the free import 
of English cotton goods at a moderate duty. r 

“ In this consists mainly the difference between the Catalonians and themselves, and 
hence arise those constant bickerings between them and the Andalusian fended interest, 
which render the settleirffent of this question so very desirable and necessary. 

“Andalusia, as it is well known, exports the greater portion of her wine to England; 
at the present moment this is subject to so high an import duty there, that little profit is to 
be obtained from it by the Spanish wine-grower. The Andalusians entertain the hope 
that England will, in the event of her cotton goods being permitted to entfer Spain, loyer 
her high duties upon wine. 

“ In the mean while, the government says to the Catalonian manufacturers, the smug¬ 
gling occasioned by your monopoly aiftounts yearly to 360,000,000 reals. If we allow the 
import of cotton goods at 25 per cent, we shall obtain 90,000,000 duty, and have besides 
the prospect of a favourable market for our wine, fruit, and other southern produce. Re¬ 
nounce, therefore, your monopoly, and learn to supply your goods at such a price as 
that, under the protection of a moderate duty, you may have no need to fear the freedom 
of import, 

“ On the other hand, the Catalonians answer, a protective duty of 20 to 25 per cent 
will not diminish smuggling, which affords a profit of 60 per cent. Generally our industry 
supplies annually 30,000,000 to the exchequer, and the south takes from us about 60,000,000; 
from Andalusia we take 16,000,000 in oil, and large quantities of other goods: and 
for wool alone we pay Seville no less than 20,000,000. It is true our goods are dear, but 
they cost us dear. The interest of capital with us is from 6 to 12 per cent; in England it 
is only from 2 to 2£ per cent. The price of coal is four times higher here than in England. 
The necessary machinery is 70 per cent dearer here than in England, and 20 per cent 
higher than in France. But the hardest of all is, that wc cannot use such machines as we 
require, as the workmen oppose us, and the government affords us little protection from 
their insolence, but rather supports them in it. Since 1835 the large manufactory of Be- 
naplata, in Barcelona, which worked with modem machinery, under the management of 
foreigners, has been burnt by the workmen, and since that time the manufacturers have 
been compelled to use exclusively the old looms; so that at the present moment, out of a 
number of 28,204 looms, there are now only ‘Jdl modern machines in use.” 

This is all a fallacy; the turbulence of the stupid workmen excepted. The 
principal manufacturers of Barcelona maintain their cotton fabrics, far more for 
the purpose of a mask, to import by contraband, and sell as their own, the ma¬ 
nufactures of France and England ; ancl the whole capital' invested in the cotton 
factories of Spain is said to be over-rated at 200,000/., and the actual number of 
persons employed to be under 60,000; although the reports published by go¬ 
vernment augment the number to about 100,000 persons. 

Spain may be considered the very paradise of bold smugglers. The moun¬ 
tain passes and the headlands and inlets of a vast extent of 'sea-coast, cannot 
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possibly be guarded by the weak, ill-paid customs officers of Spain; even when 
if the latter were sincerely aided by the military. Mr. Henderson, in a recent 
pamphlet on the tariff duties of Spain, very truly observes ; , 

“ Thus there are large towns, and entire districts that live by this illicit trade; from 
whose bosom spring the banditti that infest the roads of Spain. Their fatigues and Mbits 
predispose thousands of Contradistas, naturally robust and valiant' to the exercise of war 
at any moment,' from whatever cause it arises; constituting the focus of those guerilla out¬ 
breaks, that incessantly shake the nation and the throne. 

“ This consideration is sufficient, in itself, to induce the government to exert all its 
powers to put an end to a system, that likewise convulses alldhe elements of society, of in¬ 
dustry, and of revenue. , 

“ One hundred thousand aimed men, engaged in the contraband trade, upon a prin¬ 
ciple of perfect organization, defy the inert and timid measures of 1 5,000 douaniers, paid 
to' afford an illusory protection to the manufacturers, and their 50,000 workmen. 

“ Independently of these formidable hordes of smugglers, there is not a doubt that the 
higher classes and public employes are engaged, and participate in the profits of the 
well-organized insurance companies, established for the purpose of smuggling goods' into 
Spain.* , 

“ A royal decree of 1827, estimates that 5000 families engaged solely iu the tobacco 
contraband,'.are annually ruiued; and it may be fairly estimated, therefore, that at least, on 
an average, 3000 families pursuing the illicit trade, are involved in ruin, and many con¬ 
demned to punishment. 

“ Looking then at the fatal effects of prohibitions, we may arrive at a fair calculation 
of the immense annual sacrifice which they inlliet upon Spain. 

£ 

The 100,000 men engaged in illicit trade, might in useful labour be worth 

to the country 2s. per day each, allowing 300 days to work, equal to . . 3,000,000 

3000 families ruined, estimated at 50/. each, annually .... 150,000 

2000 processes cost 20/. each, annually ........ 40,000 

15,000 custom-house officers at 2s. per day, which they might produce in 

labour ............ 450,000 

The annual cost of this force, and vessels employed . . ... 500,000 

Loss to the people by the prohibition of iron ...... 500,000 

Loss to the people on Cotton and other goods, say 30 per cent on 8,000,000/. 2,400,000 

Loss to the public revenue, duty not received on iron, if allowed, would be 

1,000,000/. at 30 per cent ......... 300,000 

Loss to the public revenue, d« f y not received on other illicit goods 7,000,000/. 

(including cousumo duty) at 25 per cent ....... 1,750,000 

Total loss.£9,090,000 

The manufactures of Spain, though described-as in a state of great prosperity 
and perfection in the 14th and 15th centuries, never have been, according to 
the best authorities (Capmany, among others), in a flourishing condition, not¬ 
withstanding the abundance of minerals, and of wool and silk. Restrictions 
under the worst of governments, the most haughty of grandees, and the most 
darkly cruel, intolerant bf churches, have been the cause of the backward state of 
manufactures, as well as of agriculture and of all branches of industry in Spain. 
Exclusive of the cotton manufactures of Catalonia, there are some silk fabrics at 
Barcelona, Valencia, and a few other towns, and a few common?, woollens and 
linens, in various provinces: all produced at high prices. Soap is generally made 
for home use. Some hardwares are made in the towns, especially in Astu- 

VOL. II. * . 6 1. 
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rias, and the iron of Biscay is of good quality. (See Mine* of Spain hereafter.) 
Its cost is, however, very high. There are numerous comqion tanneries in the 
north provinces; £re-arms and swords are also made in several towns. The go¬ 
vernment monopolizes the manufacture of brass cannon, saltpetre, gunpowder, 
tobacco, porcelain, looking-glasses, and tapestry : all these monopolies are car¬ 
ried on at a loss. There are common brandy distilleries ; and the wines of Spain 
(which see hereafter), are among the most advanced branches of industry. Cord¬ 
age is made of esparto rush in several places. In Aragon there are a few de¬ 
clining silk manufactories, at Saragossa, &c., ( and also some common woollens, 
linens ; paper hats, earthenware, and articles of leathef. Segovia and some other 
places, as Castile, have some woollen manufactories, but tjiey have also declined ; 
and the other fabrics ,of Castile such as silk stockings, gloves, glass, and coarse 
linens, are unimportant. Canvass, cordage, and hats are made at Comino, where 
there is a royal cigar monopoly. In Gallicia there are’made a few coarse Enens 
and woollens. In Granada there are also made a few coarse woven.goods, paper, 
&c. In Leon and Valencia, common hardwares, woollens, and linens are made 
for their own use by the townspeople and peasantry. If we include the whole 
manufacturing industry of Spain, and compare its value with the evils which the 
laws for its assumed protection have inflicted on the country, it sinks far below 
contemptibility in its amount. The greater part of what is evil in the character 
of the labouring classes, may be traced, closely or remotely, to the contraband 
trade, as well as to the corruption and tyranny of a government at all times the 
worst in Europe. 

The following view of Spain, at the close of the last century, was written 
during the reign of the late king, Ferdinand VII. It will further exemplify the 
causes of Spanish misrule and weakness. 

“ Exclusive of about a fourth of the population, composed of persons living on their 
property without doing any thing, Spain, according to the census of 1797, contained 
100,000 individuals existing as smugglers, robbers, pirates, Itnd assassins escaped from pri¬ 
sons or garrisons; about 40,000 officers appointed to capture these, and having an under¬ 
standing with them; nearly, 300,000 servants, of whom more than 100,000 were unem¬ 
ployed and left to their shifts; 60,000 students, ,most of whom begged, or rather extorted 
charity at night, on the pretence of buying books ; and if to this melancholy list we add 
100,000 beggars, fed by 60,000 monks at tfle doors of their convents, we shall find, that, 
at the period referred to, there existe'd in Spain nearly 600,000 persons who were of xto 
use whatever in agriculture or the mechanical arts, and who were only calculated to prove 
dangerous to society. Lastly, having ipade these and other necessary, deductions, we find 
that there then remained 964,571 day-labourers, 917,197 peasants, 810,739 artisans and 
manufacturers, and 34,339 merchants, to sustain by their prodyctive exertions 1£,000,000 
of inhabitants. These results which, mutalis mutandis, are as applicable at the present 
day as at the time when they were deducted, exhibit a state of society bo radically corrupt 
and debased, as to render all hopes of its regeneration very nearly desperate.” 

So extraordinary is the condition, thus described, of Spain, that it could only 
bave been the result of the tyranny and darkness of the Government and of the 
Church for more than five centuries. How could we therefore #xpect the sudden 
regeneration of a nation constituted of such rotten elements ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 

• — 

SPANISH TARIFF OF CUSTOMS AND CONSUMPTION DUTIES. 

Spain, exclusive of her numerous prohibitions, has imposed high discrimi¬ 
nating duties of from 50 to 100 per cent, for more than two centuries, on such 
foreign ships and cargoes as have been admitted into Spanish ports. 

The tariff, which was in force until the 1st of November, 1841, is divided into 
fifteen classes; viz., * 

1. Grain, provisions, fish of all kinds, wines, oils, and some small articles, as 
starch, roots, straw; of th^se, 72 articles are entirely prohibited, including corn 
and seeds, and food, and all kinds of salted and pickled fish of whatever kind 
(except stockfish and Newfoundland codfish at high discriminating duties). 

2. Animals of all kinds—importation prohibited, and exportation subject to 
high duties, except on Merino sheep, black cattle, and horses, which are pro¬ 
hibited. 

3. Drugs, herbS| roots, barks, seeds, &c., for dyeing, painting, and other uses; 
wax, tallow, pitch, &c., exhibit a list amounting to upwards of 400 articles, out 
of which number there are nearly 100 total prohibitions. 

4. Includes hides and skins of common description, 4 dressed and undressed 
tanned, &c., fine peltry of all kinds, either in the hair, dressed, and tanned, and 
all articles made of the above. These articles amount to about 80 in number, 
out of which there are 64 prohibitions. 

5. Manufactures of flax, hemp, cotton, and wool, of all kinds, containing 

about 90 articles, out of which there are 42 prohibitions, and those admitted are 
of very little value. ‘ 

6. Wool and hair manufactured, including goats’-hair, bristles, horse-hair, fea¬ 
thers, and human hair; consists of about 77 articles, and contains 63 prohi¬ 
bitions. 

. 7- Comprises manufactures of silk only, or sf silk mixed with wool, gold, or 
silver, and is, with but two exceptions (these are, silk twist , or Turin hair, and 
raw or spun silA of all sorts,) entirely prohibitory. 

8. Includes cabinet ware, furniture, spid other utensils of wood, horn, shell, 
ivory, mother-of-pearl, &c., or of ornaments made thereof; and in this class are 
also comprised the original raw materials, in all about 80 articles* with 39 pro¬ 
hibitions. 

9. Instruments and machines of all kinds—nearly all of a pfthibitory cha¬ 
racter, 

10. Toys and jewellery of all kinds, open or in boxes. This is a most ex- 
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tensive class, it contains nearly 300 distinct articles, out of which there are but 
23 prohibitions ;• but the duties are enormous. 

11. Paper ofiall kinds and qualities entirely prohibited.* , 

12. Includes all manufactures of crystals and glass, of stone and minerals, 
and of porcelain and earthenware; contains about 90 articles, of which 13 only 
arc entirely prohibited : the duties are also enormous. 

13. Comprises metals, wrought, unwrought, or manufactured, and contains 

nearly the same number of articles as the preceding class, out of which there 
appear to be about 35 prohibitions; and the, duties on the others all excessive, 
with.the exception of tools, &c. , 

14. Contains all descriptions of the precious metals, gold and silver, in bul¬ 
lion, or wrought in jewellery, &c.; amounts to 72 articles, with but three total 
prohibitions. 

15. Includes common timber, for naval, house, and other purposes, fine wood 
for cabinet work, and dyeing woods, &c., nearly 50 descriptions, antj no prohibi¬ 
tions, although cork in boards, or prepared for bottles, and tanning barks of all 
kinds included under this class, /ire strictly prohibited. 

The exceptions to the prohibitions are chiefly on raw materials and instru¬ 
ments which are considered necessary for Spanish manufactures, llutter, cider 
in bottles, tea, oil of turpentine, whale oil or blubber, cod oil. Pepper, buckram, 
and certain linens and friezes, and a very few other articles, are admitted at 
duties in the first instance, exclusive of local taxes, of 25 per cent. 

llogs’-lard, linseed-oil, spectacles, telescopes, fish-hooks, buttons, chains, 
needles, brushes, carpenters and most other kinds of tools, knives, forks, and 
spoons (of metal), buckles, and a few other articles were by this tariff admitted 
at duties of 30 per cent. 

There were also to be added the various local duties as arbitrios, taxes on 
sales, and re-sales, and gate dues, or consumption duty of from one-third to one- 
half of the tariff duties. 

The new tariff which came in force on the 1st of November, 1841, is more 
liberal in regard to various raHv materials, but imposes additional duties on im¬ 
portations in foreign vessels, and the consequence has been, thaljish exportedfrom 
Newfoundland, and goods from England to Spain, are now carried nearly al¬ 
together by Spanish vessels to the exclusion of British vessels, in direct violation of 
the exiting treaties between both countries , 

This tariff is divided into 5 parts; viz., 1, Articles prohibited; 2, Articles "im¬ 
ported from foreign countries; 3, Articles imported from America; 4, Articles 
imported from Asia; 5, Articles exported from Spain. 
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SPANISH TARIFF, PROMULGATED ON THE 1ST OF NOVEMBER, 1841, AND NOW IN 

FORCE. 

The importation, into Spain, of the following articles is prohibited ; viz., 

Cotton manufactures of all kinds ; barilla ; brushes for horses ; brandy; spirits of wine 
(alcohol); ornamental furniture and ornaments, whether of metal or wood, or s#tTwith 
precious stones, or mock jewels, and all objects necessary in the 'celebration of the Romau 
Catholic worship. 

Firearms of all kinds; jet j quicksilver; sulphur; sword-canes and air-guns; buttons, 
and dies for Spanish coins; ships aud Vessels under 400 tons; com and grain ; horses, 
mares, and mules. . 

Cacao from foreign European countries, by land or sea. 

Stockings of all kinds ; ’ ell metal; carcasses and shells; small carts for children; and 
wheelbarrows ; charts published for the use of the Spanish admiralty, &c., reprinted in 
foreign countries ; cinnabar; mattrasses; cork; squares and rules of all sorts, stamped or not; 
hides and skins, salted or dried; epaulets, and gold ar 1 silver tassels for militaiy uniforms; 
chocolate; waste silk ; figures and dolls dressed, or statues, or busts of marble, stone, china, 
or wood; buckram; writing-desks, of ordinary metal, or plated or gilt; bast, or feather¬ 
grass (esparto ), wrought; looking-glasses, the plate being upwards of one fourth of their 
height; tin and pewter wares in whatever form, plain or japanned, and tin or iron plates, 
of all kinds; ban s, rollers, and fillets; artificial fruits and flowers'; flasks; caps of all 
kinds; madder, ground or unground; gloves, aud mittens of all kinds ; iron, wrought ; 
blades for swords, daggers, knives, &e.; soap, hard or soft; cages for birds; sealing-wax; 
wool; books ; woods, manufactured aud ornamented, also instruments of wood; furniture, 
and any description of wooden manufactures; smalhvares ( manvfacturas dr pasarnanaria), 
of. all kinds, such as bauds, tapes, network, &e.; saddlery and harness of all kinds ; marble, 
or alabaster, wrought and polished, in pieces or blocks ; coarse fringe stuffs ( nearraga) ; 
stockings aud socks of all kinds ; playing-cards, books, and works in the Spanish language; 
gold aud silver, wrought in any shape not permitted by law; paintings and designs for 
fans ; bread of all kinds of flour ; paper of other descriptions than those named in the tariff; 
pastes, such as macaroni, semolina, &c.; combs; furs ; parchment; fish of all kinds, whether 
fresh, salted, or dried, except codfish and stockfish ( bacalao ); stone ( piedra infernal), stones; 
viz., fire stone, grind and whet stones, rough stone, or stone hewn for building. Articles of 
ornament for ordinary use, containing effigies, or pictures of the saints; stereotype plates 
(called cliches) ; lead in bars, or with or without mixture of tin ; feathers for head-dresses, 
and plumes for all other purposes; gunpowder; powder for cataplasms ; powder, or fine 
sand for cards ; fishing nets ; wearing apparel of all descriptions, excepting that worn, or 
brought by travellers as personal luggage; rosaries ; salt, common, aud saltpetre ; hats of 
all kinds; tobacco ; cards or plates, having coats of anus engraven thereon; wheat, 
barley, rye, pulse, peas, beans, maize, and all kinds of grain and flour; candles, wax, and 
tallow; national decorations and badges, crosses, and orders; window glass, common, and 
hollow glass, covered or not covered with wicker work ; gypsum, in stone or powder, aud 
plaster of Paris; sieves, and screens of all kinds. 

Among the above list of general prohibitions, there are several, but not im¬ 
portant exceptions, in the tariff of articles imported from foreign countries, which 
extends in consequence of its numerous repetitions to 1326 articles, exclusive of 
articles imported from America and Asia. 

In order to simplify the numerous repetitions and lengthy arrangement of this 
tedious tariff, we have arranged the articles iso as to present th«m in conformity 
to the class to which they belong. 
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SPANISH TARIFF OF IMPORT DUTIES ON FOREIGN GOODS. 


i " 


WOVEN MANUFACTURES. 

Number, 
Weight, or 
Measuie, 
(Spanish). 

Fixed Value 
in Spanish 
Monei*. 

Pixed Value 
in 

English 

Money. 

Percentage 
Rate of Im¬ 
port Duty by 
National 
Vessels. 

Additional 
Rate of Im¬ 
port duty, if 
in Foreign 
Vessels. 

Consump¬ 
tion Duty. 

Linen Mikufact vuMs.—(Tejedoi.) 

-Class I.—Plain, unbleached, or partly, 

or wholly bleached, and handker¬ 
chiefs of thread of the same, entirely 
white, or with a stripe of one colour 
at the edge, bat all haring a white 
ground; viz., t 

-ditto of, and under 11 threads. 

%) 

quintal 

reals vellon 

1,466 

i £ t. d. 

t 

16 ft 5 

« 

«• 

25 per cent 

4 

one-third 

one-third 

—— ditto from 11 to 26 ditto. 

do. 

3,816 

39 15 0 

20 do. 

do. 

do. 

from 26 to SO ditto and above ditto.. 

do. 

20,800 

216 13 4 

13 do. 

do. 

do. 

-Class 11.—Plain, dyed, striped or 

printed, and handkerchiefs of the 
same texture, of fine thread, dyed ; 
viz., 

-ditto of and under 11 threads. 

do. 

1,424 

14 15 10 

a> 

25 do. 

« 

do. 

do. 

-ditto from 11 to 26 ditto. 

do. 

4,289 

44 13 6 

20 do. 

do. 

do. 

-ditto from 26 to 30 ditto and above 

ditto. 

do. , 

22,023 

229 8 1 

15 do. 

do. 

do. 

-Class HI.—Checkered, with or with 

out patterns, but being entirely 
white; viz., 

-ditto without distinction ss to 

threads, but being 1 vara in width.... 

do. 

2,330 

24 ft 6 

16 do. 

<. do. 

do.' 

— ditto ditto above 1 vara in width.... 

do. 

2,730 

28 8 9 

16 do. 

do. 

do. 

-Class IV.—Table linen, damask or 

figured in any manner, and of all 
widths. 

do. 

4,630 

47 a 9 

IS do. 

do. 

f 

do. 

-ditto other kinds, with or without 

coloured borders, and of all widths.. 

do. 

1,670 

27 16 3 

16 do. 

do. 

do. 

-Class V.—Lace and net, plain, made 

in frames, or by bobbins, of all quali¬ 
ties and widths, including veila,man- 
tillas, handkerchiefs, and similar 
articles; viz., 

-ditto plain. 

ounce 

100 

1 0 10 

10 do. 

one-fourth 

ono-half 

-ditto ditto mixed with gold or silver, 

pure, or false. 

do. 

150 

1 11 3 

10 do. 

do. 

do. 

-ditto frame, or bobbin made. 

do. 

200 

2 1 8 

10 do. 

do. 

do. 

-—ditto ditto mixed with fine gold or 
silver.. 

do. 

300 

8 3 6 

10 do. 

do. 

do. 

iVoOLLENiVANCFACTURKs.ClaMl.—Plain 
or worked, striped, or stamped, of 
ail qualities and colours, up to 2 
varas in width, and of all denomina¬ 
tions, with exception of those here¬ 
after specified; viz., 

-ditto and under J of a vara in width. 

vara 

8 

0 2 0 

4. • 

20 do. 

one-third 

one-third 

-ditto above | and up to 1 vara ditto.. 

do. 

10 

0 2 1 

28 do. 

do. 

do. 

-ditto above 1 vara and up to 11 ditto. 

dtf. 

12 

0 2 6 

30 do. 

one-half 

one-fourth 

- ditto above 11 do. and up to 1) ditto. 

do. 


0 3 4 

80 do. 

do. 

do. 

- ditto above 11 do. and np to 2 varas 

ditto. 

do. * 

20 

0 4 1 

80 do. 

* do. 

do. 

- Class II. — Serges, plain, or worked, 

striped or stamped, of all qualities 
and colours being under 2 varas in 
width, and of all denominations, with 
exception of those hereafter speci¬ 
fied ; viz., 

- ditto of and under | of a vara in width 

- ditto above 1 and up to 1 vara ditto.. 

- ditto above 1 vara and up to 11 ditto. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

• IV 

12 

16 

0 2 1 

0 2 6 

0 3 4 

1 • 

>29 do. 

« 

one-third 

4 

one-third 

- ditto above 11 do. and up If ditto ... 

- ditto above 1| and up to 2 varas ditto 

- Class HI. — Double cloths, plain, 

worked, striped, or stamped, of all 
qualities and colours, as kersey¬ 
meres, fine drnggetifi heavers, dec. 
fit for trowsers, stuffs, of all denomi¬ 
nations :— 

— ditto of 31-4 of ft breadth .. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

29 

30 

30 

0 6 21 

0 6 3 

0 6 3, 

I 

20 do. 

• do. 

. *>•' 


(t'OTltffWfrf) 
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WOVEN MANUFACTURES. 

Number, 
Weight, or 
Measure, 
(Spanish). 

Fixed Value 
in Spanish 
Money. 

Fixed Value 
in 

English 

Money. 

Per centage, 
Rate of Im- : 
port Dutyby 1 
National 
Vessels. • 

Additional 
Rate of Im¬ 
port Duty, if 
in Foreign 

V easels. 

Consump¬ 
tion Duty. 

Woollen Mamupactdbu— continued. 

-Class IV.—Other cloths, and vicunas 

of all colours and classes, including 
the double cloths in the foregoing 
class, of whatever denomination ; 

-ditto, above 3j}-4 and np to 7-4 of a 

breadth . 

vara 

reals vellon. 

100 

£ s. d. 

1 0 10 

• 

1 

30 per cent 

one-half 

one-fourtb 

—— Class V.—Coatings and liaises, drug¬ 
gets, milled flannels, ratteens, and 
strong cloth such as Barracan*, wa¬ 
terproof cloths, fee., others of a similar 
description; 

--ditto, of 7-4 of a breadth... 

do. # 

40 

0 6 2 

20 do. 

one-third 

one-third 

— r— Class VI.—Fimired or variegateJ, 
mixed with silk or other materials, 
except cotton, generally used for 
vests, and cloth commonly called mo¬ 
hair, (pelo dc» cabra,) either plain, 
worked, figured, or stamped of all 
qualities nod colours;— 

—— (1 itto, of 3J-4 of a breadth. 

do. 

20 

0 4 1 

20 do. 


• 

do. 

-Class VI1.—Plushes, friezes, shags, 

carpets, rugs, fee. of wool, or of wool 
mixed with other materials, except 
cotton, of all qualities and colours, 
whether plain, 1 *worked, frizzle 1, or 
•stamped, &..d other similar cloths. 

--of | cf a breadth.. 

• 

do. 

20 

0 4 1 

20 do. 

do. 

do. 

-ab<»ve S do. and up to 1 vara in 

breadth.... 


30 

0 6 3 

20 do. 


do. 

—— Class VIII. — Handkerchiefs and 
large shawls, of wool, or of wool 
mixed with other materials, except 
cotton, of all qualifies, dimensions, 
and colours, whether plain, worked, 
variegated, or stamped;— 

--handkerchiefs of 1 vara in breadth.. 

each 

124 

« 

o 2 r 

20 do. 

do. 

do. 

- litto, above i do. and up to 1} do.... 

do. 

20 

0 4 1 

20 do. 

do. 

do. 

-ditto, above Jft do. and up to If do.. 

do. 

35 

0 7 3J 

20 do. 

do. 

do. 

-ditto, above 1$ do- and up to 2 do.... 

do. 

fia 

0 11 54 

20 do. 

do. 

do. 

-ditto, of 1 do. 

do. 

30 

0 6 3 

20 do. 

do. 

do. 

-ditto,above 1 do. and up to 1| do... 

do. 

50 

0 10 5 

20 do. 

- do. 1 

do. 

-ditto, above lj do. and up to 1| do. 

do. 

120 

15 0 

20 do. 

do. 

do. 

-ditto, above If do. and up to 2 do. .. 

do. 

100 

1 13 4 

20 do. 

do. 

do. 

-Large shawls of merino or cash- 

mere 44 capucha," manufactured in 
Europe, of from 3 to 4 varas in 
length, and from 1£ to 2 varas in 
breadth, with plain or frame embroi¬ 
dered grounds, woven or imitated 
borders, and with or without fringes. 

-the like articles, manufactured in 

Asia, and of similar dimensions to 
the fiiregoiug. 

do. 

240 

2 10 0 

25 do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

ad valorem. 


20 do. 

do. 

do. 

Silk Manufactures, Class l.—In pic* '** 
and handkerchiefs, plain * viz., Plain 
cloth like serge, and shalloon of all 
qualities, widths, and colours, and of 
whatever denomination. 

lb. 

250 

9 19 1 

15 do. 

do. 

do. 

—— the same in handkerchiefs, tippets, 
shawls, and veils, with or without 
fringes . 

do. 

250 

2° 12 1 

20 do. 

do. 

do. 

-handkerchiefs of raw silk, of 1 vara 

and 5 inches printer 1 , are, however, 
'■* not included in the foiegoing classi¬ 
fication, but pay singly. 

each 

20 

• 

0 4 1 

15 do. 

do. 

do. 

-Class 11.—Textures, striped, woiked, 

variegated, or embroidered in frames, 
and not by hand, di all qualities, 
widths and colours, mid of whatever 
denomination, _ including stamped 

lb. 



15 do. 



-* the same in handkerchiefs, tippers, 

shawls and veils, with or without 

t 

300 

3 2 6 


do. 

--Class III.—Textures of clear silk 

plain, worked, or open worked (caia. 
dot) or stamped of all qualities, widtbi 
and colours, as crapes, games, and 
other transparent materials, excep 
tulles and blondes. 

i 

1 

t 

do. 

U» 

3 10 » 

90 do. 

• 

do. 

do. 


( continued) 
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WOVEN MANUFACTURES. 

c 

Numlier, 
Weight, or 
Measure, 
(Spanish). 

Fixed Value 
in Spanish 
Money. 

Fixed Value 
in 

English 

Money. 

Per centage 
Rate of Im¬ 
port Du t{ by 
National 
Vessel*. 

Additional 
Rate of Im¬ 
port Duty, if 
in Foreign 
Vessels. 

■ 

Silk Manufactures.— continued. 

-<W6» lame in handkerchiefs, tippet* 

ehawls and veils,with ur without fringes 

lb.. 

reals vellon 

340 

£ s. d. 

3 10 8 

25 per cent 

one-third 

one-third 

—— Class IV.—Velvet* and plushes of 
•ilk, plain or worked, uucut 01 
stamped, of all qualities, widths, and 
colours, including materials with 
raised patterns of velvet or plush- 

do. 

300 

3 2 6 

20 do. 

do. 

do. 

-the same in ba mi kerchiefs, tippets, 

shawls, and veils, with or without 
fringes.. 

do. 

* 

309 

3 2 6 

25 do. 

do. 

do. 

—— Cl^iss V.—Tulles of silk, poiuts (pun - 
log) of blonde, blonde* and hlouo lues, 
of silk, plain, worked or open worked, 
of alkq utilities, widths, and colours, 
made iu the Iraine . 


800 

• 

3 2 6 

« 

20 do. 



-the same, embroidered in the frame, 

or with bobbins, of all qualities, 
widths and colour*, includit g veil* 
and mantillas, and similar articles... 

c 

700 

7 5 10 

«• 

20 ilr>. 

* 

do. 


-ribbons of silk, plush or velvet, plain, 

or worked, variegated, uncut or 
stamped, made in the frame, of all 
qualities, widths, and colours, with or 
without edgings ( punliUas), woven 
or imitated. 


180 

1 17 6 

1* do. 

do. # 

do. . * 

-ribbons of silk, of a transparent tex¬ 
ture, plain or worked, variegated or 
Btamped, made in the frame—as 
gauze, crape, tulle, and similar ma¬ 
terials, of all qualities, widths and co¬ 
lour*. with or without edgiugs, woven 
or imitated . 


250 

2 12 1 

15 do. 

do. 

* 

do. 

—— silk hose of all sizes, qualities, and 
colours, plain, or worked, embroi¬ 
dered or open worked, and socks.... 


260 

2 12 1 

20 do. 



- Class VI.—Handkerchiefs and shawl* 

of silk and worsted ; viz., Handker¬ 
chiefs and shawl* of silk and worsted, 
with silk nap or floss, plain or 
stamped, of all qualities and sizes, 
with or without fringes. 


132 

1 7 6 

15 do. 

do. 

t 

do. 

■ 1 — handkerchiefs of floss or nap silk, 
called ('a'hmere and Lyons tissue, 
with plain grounds ami borders em¬ 
broidered in the frame and not bj T 
hand, also figured ( alfombratlog ), or 
embroidered, in the frame and not by 
hand, with or without fringes, or 
woven or imitated borders, of all qua¬ 
lities and sizes, and whether mixed 
or not with wool. 


114 

1 3 9 

16 do. 



- large shawl* of floss or nap silk, or of 

Cashmere or Lyons tissue, or Merge 
(called de Cupucha ), from 3 to 4 
vara* in length, and from 1$ to 2 
varas in breadth, with plain grounds, 
figured or embroidered in the frame 
and not by band, with or without, 
woven or imitated, fringes or borders, 
and whether mixed or not with wool. 

do. 

190 * 

€ 

1 19 7 

15 do. 

do. 

do. 


The foregoing articles are arranged; as above, separately in the new Spanish Tariff,— t 
and the following articles in a general tabular and alphabetical form. The fixed values, in 
all, are considered as generally higher than the real values. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ARKCLES. 


_a_ 

Acids; viz., boracir, oxalic, sulphuric 
and tartaric..... 

Agaric, white... 

Anchors, iron, with the cables and chains 

attached and fitted to them..... 

Animals, living, as oxen, bully, cows, 

horses, sheep, goats, Ac. 

-horses aud mares, passing through. 

and across the frontier of Spain. 

Amiotto, in roots or stalks. 

-extract of. 

baskets and waiters of metal, painted, 
▼amished, or japanned ; also snuff*-.. 
trays, stands for bottles and glasses, &c 

-of wood or cardboard, painted or 

varnished......*. 

Reads and bugles tf glasr, of all qualities 

and colours. 

Beer, in bottles, including the duty on 

bottles .. 

■-in casks .... 

Rutter. 

Hutsons, of horn, bone, wood, or metal, 

' without shanks, for trousers, &c . 

■*—ditto, haring sflanks, for boots, waist¬ 
coats, &c. .. . . 

- ditto, ditto, of a larger kind, of glass 

or whalebone, for trousers nr great 

coats, and all others. 

Canes and sticks of whalebone, enne, or 
reed, &c., with or without mountings, 
the same not being of gold, silver, or 

jewels. 

-Lamboos aud Indian rushes, not 

mounted,of all kiuds and all descriptions 
of sticks, either of wood, or of metal, 
btKuished or not burnished, aud hav¬ 
ing bundles of the same metal. 

Cases of all kinds of wood, metal, or card 

board . 

-of tortoiseshell, ivory, or mother-of- 

pearl, ornamented, aud containing 

books, &c. 

—— of fine woods, and of tho above, con¬ 
taining music, or work-boxes, fire. 

Chains, large, of steel, iron or tin, also 

small chains of steel or iron wire. 

-— fine, of the above materials, plated 
or gilt* and set with mock jewellery .. 

Cheese, round and lard... 

-all other kinds. 

Coal, pays a specific rale of 2 reals per 
quintal, if in national vessels. 

-ditto of 3 reals per quintal, if oi 

foreign vessels. 

-vegetable, and coke, culm, and cin¬ 
ders. 

Codfish, from European and American 

fisheries, and in national vessels. 

—— ditto in foreign vessels, pays a duty 

of 40 per cent . 

-from other places, in national vessels 

xf — ditto in foreign vep»«jls, pays a duty 

of 65 per cent. 

-ling and cod sounds, from European 

or American fisheries, and in national 

veascla. . .. .. 

-from ditto in foreign ditto, pay a 

duty of 32 per cent. 

*-from o*»er places, in national vessels 

——fcfrom ditto, in foreign vessels; pay a 

duty of 44 per cent. 

Coffee of all kinds. 

Cutlery * vix., table knives and forks with 
common handles of wood or bone .... 
—~ ditto, with handles of tortoiseshell or 
ivory, with thin plates of gold, silver, 

or mother of-pearl... 

-knives, curved or straight, of diffe¬ 
rent fixes, for manufactures. 


Num! er, 

Fixed Value 


Per Centage 



! Fixed Value 

1 rate of lm- 


Consump- 

Weight, 

in Spanish 

in English 

port Duty 

port Duty, if 
1 in Foreign 

or Measure 

Money. 

Money. 

b \ 

r National 

lion Duty. 





Vessels v 

, Vessels. 



reals vellor 






lb. 

from 14 to H( 

1 from 2.v. Hr/ 
to 10s. hd. 

15 

per cent 

one-third 

on«|r4fciid 

do. 

10 

0 2 i 

15 

Ho. 

d<>. 

do. 

quintal 

60 

0 12 4 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

each 

various rates 

various rates 

. 15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

«... 

- 1 

free , 


free 

nil 

nil 

quintal 

600 

5 4 2 

5 

per cent 

one-fourth 

two-thirds 

lb. 

• 

10 

0 2 1 

15 

do. 

oue-thiid 

one-third 

do. 

l r, 

0 3 4 

!l5 

do. 

Uo. 

• do. 

do. 

10 

0 2 1 

!>• 

do. 

do. 

do 

do. 

3 

O' (l 7j 

15 

? do. 

do. 

do. 

arroba 

200 

2 11 2 

! 15 

do. 

one-tliird 

one-tuird 

do. 

180 

1 l» 2 

115 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

4 

0 0 10 

135 

do. 

one-half 

one-fourtli 

the gross 

12 

0 2 0 

15 

do. 

one-third 

do. 

do. 

24 

0 5 0 

jiff 

do. 

do. 

do.. 

do. 

30 to 00 

Uj2</tul2,s b/ 

• 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

each 

25 

0 5 2.j 

16 

do. 

do. 

one-third 

do. 

various rates 

various rates 

15 

do. 

do 

do. 

dozen 

various rates 

▼ariousrates 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

each 

100 

1 0 10 

15 

do. 

do. 

do 

do. 

300 

3 2 6 

20 

do. 

do. 

do. 

dozen 

50 

0 10 5 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

300 

3 2 0 

5 

do. 

do. 

do. 

arroba 

75 

0 15 74 

20 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

100 

l 0 10 

25 

do. 

do. 

do. 

quintal 

4 

0 0 10 

10 

do. 

one-fourth 

one-lialf 

do. 

80 

0 1G 8 

SO 

do. 

.... 

om-fourth 

do. 

SO 

0 in R 




do. 

do. 

• 8(1 

0 10 8 - 

15 per cent 

.... 

do. 

do. 

80 

* 0 1G 8 


.... 


do. 

do. 

169 

1 13 4 • 

2-1 per cent 

.... 

do. 

do. 

100 

1 13 4 


.... 


do. 

do. 

• I<iP 

l 13 4 

36 per cent 

.... 

do. 

do. 

100 

1 13 4 


. 


do. 

do. 

225 

2 G 104 

20 per cent 

one-third 

om‘. third 

dozen 

20 

0 4 2 

15 

do. 

* do. 

do. 

do. 

60 

0 12 4 

15 

do. 

p JO. 

do. 

do. 

4 

0 0 10 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 


(continued') 
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SPANISH TARIFF, 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 

c 

Number, 
Weight, 
or Measure 

Fixed Valne 
in Spanish 
Money. 

Fixed Value 
in English 
Money. 

Per Centage 
rate of Im¬ 
port Dif:y 
by National 
Vesselc. 

Additional 
Rate of Im¬ 
port Duty, if 
in Foreign 
Vessels. 

Consump¬ 
tion Ditty. 

_1_ 

Earthei* rare, of flint, white, or partly or 
entirely coloured, and in anyway or¬ 
namented, in large pieces, as dishes, 
jwgs, bowls, and coffee-pots, with or 

• 

reals vellon 

£ J. 1 i. 



one-third 

one-third 

witbont lids, and similar articles. 

——- of medium sizes, as dishes, plates, 

piece 

10 

0 2 1 

20 

per cent 

&c., and similar articles.. 

-of small sizes, as egg-cups, mustard 

do. 

3 

• 

0 0 7J 

40 

do. 

do. 

do. 

pots, &c. 

-- wares of porcelain (European)of all 

do. 

>1 

0 0 33 

30 

do. 

do. 

do. 

sizes. 

do. 

various rales 

variouRrates 

20 

do. 

do. 

do. 

-ditto, as vases, flowers, and figures.. 

.... 

ad valorem 

ad valorem 

0 4 2* 

20 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Egg*. 

Fans, of bone, ivory, wood, or of metal 

arroba 

20 

15 

do. 

« 

do. 

one-fourth 

japanned or plain. 

dozen 

400 

4 3 4 

40 

do. 

one-half 

do. 

Flax, raw, in the stalk. 

quintal 

200 

2 1 8 

8 

• do. 

two-thirds 

one-third 

-hackled.... 

Glassware, as sugar-basins, bottlns, turn- 

flo- 

200 

2 1 8 

8 

do. 

dtf. 

do. 

biers, plates, and similar articles. 

arroba 

125 

1 0104 

20 

do. 

one-third 

do. 

Glass plain, for mirrors . 

—— for telescopes, barometers, clocks. 

do. 

150 

1 11 3 

20 

1 

do. 

do. 

do. 

&c., and similar articles. 

dozen 

12 

0 2 6 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

-for optical lenses and prisms . 

Handles for sticks, &c., of steel, bone, 
wood or porcelain, or of ordinary me- 

each 

G 

ii 1 3 

15 

do. 

« 

do. 

do. 

tal . 

- ditto, ditto, gilt or plated, for knives. 

dozen 

CO 

0 12 4 

15 

do. 

do. 4 

do. ' 

forks, poniards, &c... 

Hides and skins, ox, cow, buffalo, sea- 
_ cows, and all others, fresh and dried, or 

do. 

t 

10 

0 2 1 

20 

do. 

do. 

do. 

salted and not being dressed . 

-skins, cut and dressed, and parch- 

lb. 

* 

0 0 5 

12 

do. 

oce-fourth 

do. 

went . 

do. 

30 

0 4 2 

10 


do. 

one-haK 

Lanterns of crystal, of various dimensions 

each 

variousrares 

variousrates 

20 

do. 

one-third 

one-third 

Lime . 

quin tul 

G 

0 1 3 

30 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Mariner’s compasses ................... 

Machines and engines j viz., steam-en- 

each 

50 

0 10 5 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

I 

gines of all powers. 

-for spinning or weaving, and for 

.... 

.... 

free 


free 

nil 

nil 

making paper. 

-for printing and all others, not spe- 

lb. 

4 

0 0 10 

2 per cent 

one-fourth 

two-thirds 

cially named herein. 

Manufactures ; viz., linen, wool, and silk. 
—-See separate Tables. 

do. 

4 

0 0 10 

10 

do. 

do. 

onc-half 

-of bristles and hair for sieves, &c. . 

-of hair plain or worked, and mixed 

with any material, except cotton of a 
black colour, for chair seats of 3 quar- 

do. 

GO 

0 12 4 

25 

do. 

one-third 

one-third 

ter# and a half, in width. 

:-ditto of any other colour, and of 

vara 

20 

0 4 2 

20 

do. 

do. 

do. 

similar dimensions . 

-of copper or brass wire, for sieves.- 

do. 

30 

0 6 2 

20 

do. 

do. 

do. 

&c. 

-of ditto or of metal gilt, for bands 

and belts, or other uses, of one inch in 

square foot 

27 

0 5 7i< 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

width. 

vara 

K 

0 1 8 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

—- ditto, ditto of 1* inch ditto. 

do. 

12 

0 2 G 

15 


do. 

do. 

-ditto, ditto for bracelets. 

do. 

ad valorem 

ad valorem 

15 



do. 

-of straw, for hats. 

lb. 

96 , 

1 0 0 

15 


do. 

do. 

-of plait or chip for hats.,, 

Metals and manufactures of metals : 

bufidle 

G 

0 1 3 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

-brass, in bars, or smelted. 

lb. 

'4 

0 0 10 

20 

do. 

do. 

do. 

-in sheets. 

—— wares, as saucepans, boilers, ovens. 

do. « 

8 

0 1 8 

20 

do. 

' do. 

do. % 

and all kinds of kitchen utensils. 

—— ditto, of all kinds, polished, not gilt 

do. 

13} 

0 2 94 

20 

do. 

do. 

do. 

or plated, for furniture, Ac. 

—— ditto, the same wares, gilt or po- 

do. 

30 

0 0 2 

20 

do. 

1 do. 

do. 

lished, for frames, door-cases, &c . 

—— buckles, of all kinds, whether of 

do. 

GO 

« • 

0 12 4 

20 

do. 

one-half 

one-fonrtb 

< 

polished, or plated metal. 

-for belts and waistbands of steel or 

dozen pairs 

various rates 

various rates 

15 

* do. 

one-third 

one-third 

plated, or gilt metal. 

each 

ad valorem 

ad valorem 

20 

do. 

do. 

do. 

-copper, raw or in 1 ars. 

lb. 

5 

0 1 0* 

20 

do. 


do. 

-ditto nails or pins... 

do. 

10 

0 2 1 

20 

do. 

do. 

do. 

-in sheets... 

-wrought, as basins, saucepans, cal¬ 
drons, and all kitebt*-* utensils of cop- 

do. 

H 

0 1 Gf 

20 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Per •.A. 

do. 

1«J 

0 2 7J 

20 

do. 

do. 

do. 

-ditto for sugar mills and sugar works 

do. 

ad valorem 

j ad valorem 

2 

do. 

one-fonrth 

two-fhirde 

-old, in piece, of whatever shape ... 

quintal 

400 

1 « 3 4 

25 

do. 

, one-third 
(coni 

one-third 
inued) 













































SPANISH TARIFF. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 

% 


Number, 
Weight, 
or Measure. 

Fixed Value 
in Spanish 
Money. 

Fixed Value 
in English 
Money. 

Per Centage 
rate of Im¬ 
port Duty, 
by National 
Vessels. 

Additional 
Rate of Im¬ 
port Duty, if 
in Foreign 
Vessels. 

Consump¬ 
tion Duty. 


reals vellon 

£ t. d. 





each 

ad valorem 

ad valorem 


per pent 

one-fourth 

two-thirds 

do. 

30 

0 6 2 


do. 

one-third 

one-third 

do. 

ad valorem 

ad valorem 

25 

do. 

do. 

do. 

quintal 

40 

• 

0 8 4 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

CO 

0 12 4 

^5 

do. 

do. 

do. 

*>• . 

100 

I 0 10 

40 

do. 

one-half 

one-fourth 

> do. 

120 

1 5 0 

40 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

130 

1 7 0 

20 

do. 

one-third 

one-third 

lb. 

20 

0 A 2 

40 

do. 

one-half 

one-fourth 

quintal 

200 

2 *1 8 

15 

4"- 

one-third 

one-third 

lb. 

10 

0 2 1 

20 

ao. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

20 

0 4 2 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

4 

0 0 10 

20 

do. 

do. 

do. 

quinfhl 

100 

1 0 10 

20 

do. 

do. 

do. 

lb. 

10 

0 2 1 

20 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

6 

0 13 

20 

do. 

do. 

do. 

quintal 

50 

0 10 5 

30 

do. 

do. 

do. 

gross 

60 

0 12 4 

• 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

dozen 

48 

0 10 o 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

each 

10 

0 2 1 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

ad valorem 

ad va’orem 

10 

do. 

one-fourth 

oue-hulf 

lb. 

30 

0 6 2 

20 

do. 

one-third 

one-third 

do. 

20 

0 4 2 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

dozen 

12 

0 2 0 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

20 

0 4 2 

15 

do¬ 

do. 

do. 

each 

7 

o i 54 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

ounce 

40 

0 8 4 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

gross 

21 

0 5 0 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

24 

0 5 0 

20 

do. 

do. 

do. 

dozen 

60 

0 12 4 

20 

do. 

do. 

do. 

lb. 

2 

0 0 5 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

8 

0 1 8 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

arroba 

28 

0 5 10 

20 

do. 

do. 

do. 

singly or"! 
by dimen- *- 
aions.j 

Various rates 

various rates 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

ounce 

• 35 

0 7 3J 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

dosen 

3 

* 0 0 7i 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

3 

0 0 7( 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

lb. 

3 

0 0 74 

10 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

12 ‘ 

0 2 6 

25 

do. 

do. 

do. 

dozen 

* 33 

0 7 5 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1000 

60 

0 12 4 

40 

do. 

do. 

.do. 

lb. 

30 

0 6 2 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

arroba 

70 

0 14 5 

20 

do. 

• 

do. 

do. 

do. 

24 

0 5 0 

15 

do. 

no. 

» 

do. 

do. 

35 

0 7 34 

20 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

50 

0 10 5 

25 

do. 

do. 

<>0/1/ 

do. 

nued) 


Metals and manufactures of Metals : 

-instruments, astronomical and s 

gical, not otherwise specified. 

-instruments of steel or iron, w 

springs, and for cupping, &c. 


in this tariff.... 

-iron, in nigs ... 

-cast, called by the French 

and by the English {fine metal). 


above one inch m thickness 


other uses. 

- manufactures of; vis., lock** pad 

locks, with or without keys or pulleys. 

-scythes .. 

-springs for carriages, &c...... 


purposes . 

-smoothing irons, for cloths, Sec. 

-for plough shares. 


' a^d manufactures*.. 

—- nails aud Other kinds of 
the arts and manufactures . 
-old and broken up. 


mock jewels. 

— of steel (called d, la Breguet) . 

-of gold, or of silver gilt, u 

without precious stones....... .. 


this tariff . 

-or sheets 

books, &c. 


Sec. , 


- oi nuer ainas, roi 

- very ftne, as foil. 


enamel .... 

-rings of ire 

chains, &c. 


brass. 


metal, with or without mock jewellery. 

-steel in bars, not wrought.. 

-ditto caBt, in bars of all sizes. 

-old and broken up. 

Mirrors (plates of glass quicksilvered) j 
of various dimensions.J 

Needles, for embroidering... 

— of steel, iron, bone, c:.pper, or ivory, 

for netting... 

-of steel for surgical purposes. 

— ditto for weavers’ use. 

-ditto of brass, iron w^re, or copper, 

for making stocking*. 

-bodkins of plated, gilt or plain 

metal, will or without mock jewqfs, for 

thq hair.... 

-packing needles, for all purposes .. 

—- for sewing, of all sixes. 

Oil, common for the table, in barrel*, 
bottles, or flasks, including the duty on 

the vessels. 

-whale, or blubber... 

Olives, fresh, in oil, or in vinegar, in 
eluding the duty on the vessels which 

contain them .. 

Opium...... 
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SPANISH TARIFF, 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


Number, 
Weight, 
or Measure. 


Organs'Vlth cylinders (banel organs).. 

-played by keys, of four, five, six, or -i 

more octaves./ 

Ornaments for tlie neck, bracelets &c., 
of wood, metals, mock stones, and glass 

act in metal.... . 

-ditto, of polished steel, enamel, or 

fine metals, gilf, fee . 

—— ditto of coral or amber, cut and po¬ 
lished. 

-ditto, ditto set in gold or silver. 

--ditto pockets for watches, of what¬ 
ever material, not gilt or plated. 

Taper of all kinds, lor writing and ) 

other purposes. S 

—— ruled for music, with or without 
notes . 

Paste ; viz., rocoa paste ..... 

-chocolate ditto.. 

Pianofortes or harpsicbr.rds, of all kinds 
Rings of iron, BteeJ, bone or ivory, or of] 
metal plated, or not plated. 

- fittings and guards tor sword sheaths, 
of bone, or metal. 

-of silver, gilt or not gilt, and with 

or without mock jewels . 

Saffron bastard (ulazor)... 

Silk, in cocoons. 

-raw, not twisted . 

-ditto twisted. 

- dyed, and floss silk, for embroidery 

-strongly twisted for various uses.... 

Skins and furs ; viz., lion, tiger, lu-aiei 


each 

do. 


dozen 

each 

do. 

do. 

dozen 
mam of y 
500 sheets J 

aVrnba 

lb. 

do. 

each 

dozen 

do. 

each 

arroba 

quintal 

lb*. 

do. 

do. 


Skins and furs ; viz., Hon,tiger, bearer, i , ophv . 

hare, fox, &c. (except those specified \1 . * } 

in separate ached,.L.) ....j I tlle d " iL-u 1 


Strings for musical instruments of 
kinds . 

Sugar, raw, white, and crumbed . 

-refined in lumps and candid. 

Tea... 

Thread 

-of hemp nr flax, unbleached... quintal 

-ditto bleached. 

-ditto of all kinds, having from 2 

threads and upwards. 

- twisted, ot goatB’ or camels’ hair, 1 

called tor nil . 

-ditto mixed with silk.. 

-of pure gold. 

- ofailvcr, gilt or not gilt., 
packthread 

-cordage of flax or hemp, of all kinds| 

—— ditto old, fit only for making tow... ■ 

Toy* and playthings,of all kinds, whether 
of wood, bone, ivory or metal 
Vinegur, in barrels, including the duty 
on the veFRtd. 

-in bottles ditto. 

-- from wood (pyroligneous acid) in 

casks, including the duty on the cask . 

-aromatic vinegar. 

Water, distilled j viz., orange, honey, 
lavender,&c. &c., including the duty 
on the vessels. 

Wine, foreign, in casks 

•in bottles... . 

Wool. Saxony, called "primus Elect o- 
rulls ”. 


lb. 

arruha 

do. 

11>. 


do. 

do. 

lb. 

do. 

ounce 

do. 

lb 

quintal 

arroba 


lb. 


arroba 

each 


arroba 

lb. 


do, 

arroba 

each 


Fixed Value Fixed Value 
u Spanish iu English 
Money. Muuey. 


’or Centagc Additional 
rate of lm- Rate of im¬ 
port Dcty port Duty, ifj 
by National n Foreign 
Vessel's. Vessels. 


real* vellon sB 

s. 

d. 




from 100 \ 
to 1500 j 

' .from 1 0 10| 
[ to 15 12 Oj 

5 per cent 

one-third 

from 1500 j 

) :im 15 12 6 

iQ 

do. 

do. 

to 5000 J 

\ to 52 

L 8 


CO 




15 

do. 

do. 

• 

25 

0 

5 


15 

do. 

do. 

150 




15 

do. 

do. 


ad valorem 

i 

15 

do. 

do. 


0 

7 

5 


do. 

do. 

various rates! various rateB 


do. 

do. 

300 

3 

2 

0 

20 

do. 

do. 

10 

0 

2 

1 

15 

do. 

do. 

ICO 

1 

13 

4 

15 

do. 

do. 

5000 

52 

1 

8 

•10 

do. 

do. 


•o 

3 

1 

15 

do. 

do. 


0 

3 

9 

IS 

do. 

do. , 

21 ) 

0 

4 

2 

10 

do. 

one-fourth 

50 

0 

10 

5 

|30 

do. 

one-third 

400 

4 

3 

4 

5 

do. 

one-fourth 

100 

1 

0 

10 

10 

do. 

do. 

120 

1 

5 

0 

15 

do. 

one-third 

200 

2 

1 

8 

20 

do. 

do. 

220 

2 

5 

10 

20 

do. 

do. 

ariousrntcs various rates 



do. 

30 

0 

0 

4 

30 

do. 

do. 

r.o 

0 

12 

C 

|25 

do 

do- 

110 

1 

2 

11 


do. 

oiic-h.i'f 

40 

0 

H 

4 


do. 

ono-tliird 

400 




10 

do. 

do. 

500 




10 

do. 

do. 

2000 





do. 

do. 

40 

0 

8 

4 


do. 

do. 

80 

0 

)G 

4 


do. 

do. 

G40 

« 

13 

4 


do. 

do. 

40 

0 

8 

2 


do. 

do. 

12 

0 

2 



do. 

do. 

75 

0 

15 

n. 


do. 

do. 

30 

0 

G 

•>* 


d>. 

our-fou 






do. 

one-llii 

22 

0 

4 

7 


do. 

do. 

3. 

0 

0 

74 


do. 

do. 

17 

0 

3 

Cl 


do. 

do. 

; CO 

0 

12 

c 


do. 

t 

do. 

10 

0 

2 

1 


do. 

ilo. 

400 

4 

3 

4 


do. 

do. 

20 

0 

4 

2 


do. ( 

do. 






do. 

do. 


The following articles are admitted free of duty; viz., Trees and shrubs for planting; 
wooden shavings fit for medicinal purposes, or to be used as dyestuffs; camels; copper 
sheathing taken from Spanish vessels in foreign ports, masts and spars, &c. for ships; 
steam-engines; gold coin or pieces of the kingdom; pictures or paintings, by celebrated 
masters ancient*'or modern; pipes or empty casks, brought as stowage, in Spanish or 
foreign vessels; platina; relies and holy bodies; rosaries and crosses from Jerusalem; Semilla 
de Seda. 
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The following articles are admitted at duties of 40 per cent, with an additional rate of 
one-third, if imported in foreign vessels, and of one-thira for consumption duty; viz., Fans 
of fine gold or silver sel; with precious stones; needles for saddlery; and rice. 

Tlnj following artuSes are admitted at duties of 30 per cent, with an additional rate of 
onc-tliird, if imported in foreign vessels, and of one-third for consumption duty ; viz., Red 
ochre; starch; indigo (one-half and one-fourth additional); barometers of fine woods oi^mctal 
(4 and \ additional); vessels of whatever form, glazed; balls of wood or ivory; small baskets 
of rushes or reeds; bougies; quills for writing and pens ready made; umbrellas and parasols 
(i and i additional); Indian ink (■£ and £ additional) ; vamlla and 4 additional); zinc 
(A and ^additional). * 

The following articles are admitted at duties of 25 per ednt, with an additional rate of 
one-third, if imported in foreign vessels* and of one-third for consumption duty; viz., Oil of 
vitriol; subcarbonate of lead; cupper pins; earrings of all sorts and sizes; opodeldoc (balsam 
of); volatile alkali; capers * berries of myrtle or laurel; soda (bicarbonate of); blocks <Jf wood 
for wigs and head-dresses* calomel; shoehorns of bone or wood; candlesticks of crystal, cut, 
or of bronze dr porcelain; hemp, raw or dressed; percussion caps ^carmine ordinary; paste¬ 
board of all sizes and pasteboard for embroiderers’ use; cornezuelo (a plant); hartshorn and 
its shavings; oil-cloths of all Jdnds and oil-silk; lattice work of copper; small mats of Italian 
straw; pearl barley; bottle cases of gll kinds and sizes; bellows; galloon of gold; granus 
salutifcros of _ Ur. Frank; breastplates, helmets, sword-hilts, gorgets, Sfc.; belts aud car¬ 
touche box*, whether plaid, burnished, plated or gilt; forks of iron or brass; marble for 
statues ; monkeys; multiplicantes of crystal in wooden boxes; wafers, designs on paper or 
silk for fans printed or coloured, and grounds for the same; paste, called “ dc Rvynuult 
combs for the hair of all kinds of ivory, tortoiseshell, metal, &c. &c.; wigs and scalps; plated 
ware in pieces of all sizes; feathers called “beneficiadas pomatum; and chemical pro¬ 
ductions not otherwise specified. 

The following articles arc admitted at duties of 20 per cent, with an additional rate of 
oiv*-third if imported in foreign vessels, and of one-third for consumption duty ; viz., Nut 
oil and oils for the hair; copper wire for musical instruments; bloodstone; pin and needle 
cases of all kinds; pincers of iron or steel; mortars of marble or stone; eye-glasses in bone, 
tortoiseshell, ivory, or silver; bows of violins; sediment of common oil; filberts; saffron, dry or 
iti oil; red lead; base viols and bassoons; ball, shells and grenades, aud all projectiles for the 
artillery, when allowed to be imported under special royal permission ; whalebone for para¬ 
sols; barometers of common wood; bobbins for lace; painters’ brushes; vessels of fine clay 
( bucaros ); human hair ; tool chests: tobacco boxes, of ivory, glass, china, tortoiseshell, &t\, 
of plated metal, and ordinary boxes of steel, bone, pasteboard, metal, or glass ; bedsteads of 
iron ; eantharidcs; pipes of metal or wood, bone, &e., and cigar tubes of ditto; teazels and 
cards for combing wool; Caroline (Chinese) ; carriages of all kinds ; cards numbered for 
games; cascarilla, white; planes; trumpets; small pins, for fans, of metal; iron nails; sea 
corallina; clasps and hooks of metal, plated or not plated; tartrate of potash; crosses of 
wood, bone, pearl, or glass, plain, or ornamented ; spoons of wood, ivory, or metal; steel 
beads; gut strings for musical instruments; ehirimoya (a fruit of the annona cscamosu ); 
confectionary, syrups, and marmalades; salve for blisters; wooden inkstands; swords and 
daggers of all kmd^, not having silver or silver gilt hilts; cases of fine wood with music; 
crystal lanterns; cinnamon; foils for fencing; blankets of wool; li-uits preserved in brandy; 
silver galoon; berries of the strawberry tree; gentian; washballs; hams; whips of all kinds; 
memorandum books, ornamented with mock gold or silver (all other kinds pay 15 per 
cent); liqueurs; magic lanterns; lemons, citrons, and limes; hands for watches;melons; mi¬ 
croscope? with one glass, >of wood; dials fo? clocks and watches; nuts, common; ochre, fine; 
peaches, preserved; straw, common; rackets and battledoors; screens, transparent; parrots; 
currants; turkeys; parroquets; colophony and black pitch; mock stones o( crystal and glass; 
logs and breasts of geese, partridges and other birds, potted; woollen shreds of all sorts 
for making paper; potash; barberry roots; clocks in cases of all kinds; oars: ''am, including 
duty on the vessels; oxalate of potash; small saucers containing colours? bristles; cider iu 
bottjps or casks; hats of straw; diamond pins, &c., for head-dresses; thermometers of wood 
or metal* ribs for/aus of all kinds; lamps of tin or brass; vitriol white (sulphate of ziyc). 
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The following articles are admitted at duties of 10 per cent, with an additional rate of 
one-fourth if imported in foreign vessels, and of one-lialf for consumption duty ; viz., Rings 
of silver, gilt or ungilt, and with or without false stones; arrow«root; amber or coral 
brooches, with gold pr silver clasps; charts (navigation), of all kincl^, and sizes ; hearts of 
amber or fine coral set in gold; creosote; pictures upon copper; emery; tow; gum common, 
gumMdastic, and gum kino; ornaments with mock jewels upon silver-gilt or ungilt, for 
swords, daggers, See. &ci; bricks for building; shuttles for weavers’ use; lean; fine woods 
for cabinet makers’ use, and dyewoods of all kinds; wood from foreign vessels broken 
up; mother-of-pearl; maps; all machines for the arts not specially named in the tariff; 
copies for writing foreign letters or characters; pearl colour; octants, quintants, and sex¬ 
tants; manufactures of silver, with or without'jewels, or mock jewellery; pigeons’ excre¬ 
ment; pulp of rags for making paper; combs of gold or silver; skins of cattle in the hair, 
not tanned; pumimce-stone; mock jewellery; stones 'for assaying the precious metals; skins 
of Astqaeau hare; paintings upon copper, canvass, wood, or styme; prussiate of potash, 
for fishing; telescopes with brass stands; cement; and iron ore. 

The following articles are admitted at 6 per cent, with an additional rate ,of one-fourth, 
if imported in foreign vesiels, and of one-half for consumption duty; viz., Copper and iron 
wire, for lattice-work; manufactures of silver, in whatever shape; watches for the pocket, 
of all kinds ; stones for lithographical printing, and all minerdl stones. 

The following articles are admitted at 5 per cent, With an additional rate of one-fourth,, 
if imported in foreign vessels, and of two-thirds for consumption, duty; viz., -Annatto; gall-* 
nuts; chromate of potash (amarillo dc cromo); horns of animals; size (fish-glue); bark (cuer- 
citron); timber; viz., beech, fir, chestnut, &c .; wood, cut and squared ; also oak planks, 
and all similar timber; ivory, rough;' blocks and pulleys of wood, for ships ; camels’ and 
rabbits’ hair; flax and hemp seed, and all descriptions of flower seeds, not otherwise spe¬ 
cified ; shears, of all kinds. 

The following articles are admitted at 3 per cent, with an additional rate of one-fovtrtli, 
if imported in foreign vessels, and of two-thirds for consumption duty ; viz.. Tar and pitch; 
sculpture, and architectural ornaments, of all kinds, not expressly prohibited in this tariff; 
fragments of topaz, pearls, set; fine stones, cut or uncut; woollen and linen rags; pinch¬ 
beck. 

The following are admitted at 2 per cent, with similar additional rates to those in the 
foregoing class; viz., Fine pearls or mother-of-pearl, not set; chronometers and all time¬ 
pieces used in navigation. 

Those articles which follow are respectively admitted, as specified, at rates of 14 and 
2 per cent, with the additional duties thereunto affixed; viz., Staves of wood, of all kinds and 
sizes, 14 per cent, and the additional duties named in the preceding class; graphometers, 
of metal, 1 per cent, and ditto; millstones, 1 per cent, and 4 and 4 additional; vessels for 
condensing alcohol and oil of vitriol, 1 per cent, without any additional duty, if in foreign 
vessels, and with a rate of one-fourth for consumption duty. 

Note. —All other articles, not named, either in the schedules of linen, woollen, or silk 
manufactures, in the General Table No. II., or in any of the classes immediately preceding 
this note, are uniformly admitted at’ an import duty of 15 per cent, together with an addi¬ 
tional rate of one-third, if imported in foreign vessels, and also of one-third for consumption 
duty. • 
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Rates of Import Duty on Articles Imported from America. 


•ARTICLES. 

Number, 
Weight, or 
Measure. 

Fixed Value 
in Spanish 
Money. 

Fixed Value 
in English 
Money. 

Per centage 
rate of lrn-, 
port Duty, 
by National 
Vessels. 

Additional 
rate of Im¬ 
port Duty, if 
in Foreign 
Vessels. 

Consump- 
tion Duty. 

*» ’» 

Brandy, from Spanish possession*. 

arroba 

reals vellon 
40 

* s. 
0 8 

d. 

4 

* 

10 per cent 

double 


-from territories,formerly Spanish.. 

do. 

40 

0 8 

4 

12 

do. 

do. 


--from other foreign states in America 

do. 

40 

0 8 

4 

lfi 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Cacao, from Spanish possessions. 

lb. 

14 

0 0 

H 

10 

do. 

do. 

one-half 

-from Caracas, Soconosco, Maracaybo, 

and Trinidad. 

do. 

6 

0 1 

3 

10 

do. 

do. 

two-thirds 

— from Guayaquil. 

do. 

*4 

0 0 

oi 

10 

do. 

do. 

do. 

-from Cayenne, Curasao, Magdalena, 

Maranon, dee. 

do. * 

ft 

0 1 

«4 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Coffee, from Spanish possessions. 

quintal 

200 

2 1 

8 

4 

do. 

do. 

one-half 

-from territories, formerly Spa'tish -. 

do. 

200 

2 1 

K 

8 

do. 

do. 

tup-thirds 

-from other foreign states in America 

do. 

200 

2 1 

K 

12 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Indigo, frora Spanish possessions .*. 

do. 

1,500 

16 12 

0 

1 

do. 

do. 

one-half 

-from Guatemala and territories for¬ 
merly Spanish. 

do. 

1,500 

1R 1* 

6 

3 

^o. 

do. 

two-thirds 

-from other foreign states in America 

do. 

1,600 

15 12 

G 

7 

tlo. 

do. 

do. 

Sugar, white, brown or muscovado, and 
crushed, from Spanish possessions. 

arroba 

40 

0 8 

4 

10 

do. 

do. 

one-half 

-ditto, from territories, formerly Spa¬ 
nish. 

dif. 

50 

0 10 

ft 

12 

do. 

do. 

two-thirds 

-*— ditto, from othf r foreign states in 

1 Apt erica. . 

do. 

60 

0 10 

3 

15 

do. 

do. 

do. 

--refined or’candied, from Spanish 

possessions only. 

do. 

70 

0 14 

7 

10 

do. 

do. 

one-half 


The undermentioned products, &c. of America, are also admitted by this schedule, at 
the following per centage rates ; viz.. 

At 15 per cent, with double that rate if imported in foreign vessels, and two-thirds for 
consumption duty:—copper (from foreign American states) ; cochineal (from ditto) ; 
tiger, vicunia, and chinchilla skins (from ditto). 

At 12 per cent, and similar additional duties to those above named:—tortoiseshell 
(from foreign American states); cochineal (from territories formerly Spanish) ; tiger, 
vicunia, and chinchilla skins (from ditto) ; and vanilla (from ditto). 

At 10 per cent, with double that rate if imported in foreign vessels, and one-half for 
consumption duty:—copper (from territories formerly Spanish) ; tin (from foreign Ameri¬ 
can states); vicunia wool (from ditto) ; tiger, vicunia, and chinchilla skins (from Spa¬ 
nish possessions), and pepper. 

At 8 per cent, with double that rate if imported in foreign vessels, and two-thirds for 
consumption duty :—tortoiseshell (from territories formerly Spanish) ; tin (from ditto) ; 
and medicinal and aromatic wAods (from foreign American states). 

At 6 per cent, with similar additional duties to the above:—buffalo, horse, ox, and 
cow hides (from foreign American states); vicunia wool (from ditto); woods, medical 
or balsamic (from territories formerly Spanish) ; dyewoods (from foreign American 
states) ; and aloes, raw (from ditto). * 

At 5 per cent, with similar additional duties:—tin, in whatever form (from Spanish 
jtossessions); cochiheal (from ditto); vicunia (frora territories formerly Spanish); fine 
woods, for cabinet-makers’ use (from foreign American states) ; and all medicinal woods 
(from Spanish possessions) ; and Peruvian bark (from territories formerly Spanish). 

At 4 per cent, with similar additional duties :’—hides (from Buenos Ayres and other 
places formerly belonging 4 to Spain); vicunia, wool (from ditto); and dyewoods (from 
ditto). 

At 3 per cent, with double that rate if in foreign vessels, and rates of two-thirds or one- 
half for consumption duty :—tortoiseshell (from Spanish possessions) ; * copper, copper¬ 
plate, and bell-metal (from ditto); hides, tanned (from ditto); vicunia wool (from ditto) ; 
fine woods (from territories formerly Spanish), and dyewoods (from Spaipsh possessions) ; 
precious stones (from foreign American states) j aloes, raw (from territories formerly 
Spanish) and sarsrparilla (from ditto). 

At 2 per cent, with double that rate if in foreign vessels, and one-half for consurap- 
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tion duty :—wax (from Spanish possessions) ; hides, raw (from ditto) ; fine woods (from 
ditto) ; precious stones (from territories Formerly Spanish), consumption duty two-thirds. 

At 1 per cent, with similar additional duties :—precious stones (from Spanish pos¬ 
sessions) ; aloes, raw (from ditto); and aloes, prepared (from ditto Only). 0 


Rates of Import Duty on Articles imported from the Philippine Islands. 


ARTICLES. 

Number, 
Weight, or 
Muaaire. 

Fixed Value 
in Spanish 
Money. 

Fixed Value 
in 

English 

Money. 

Per centage, 
rate of Im¬ 
port Duty, 
by National 
Vessels. 

Consump¬ 
tion Duty. 

Cacno . 

it. 

reals vellou 
2 

£ s. d. 

0 0 5 

I per cent. 

one-half 

Coffee, rough. 

quintal 

70 1 

0 14 7 

2 do. 

do. 

-rlcmed. 

do. 

140 

f 9 2 

2 do. 

do. 

Indigo, of first and second qualities. 

do. 

1000 

10 8 4 

A do. 

do. 

-of third and fourth ditto. 

do. 

400 

4- 3 4 

1 do. 

do. 

Rice, cleaued. % . 

do. 

00 

0 12 G 

2 ho. 

do. 

-- in the husk... 

do. 

12 

0 2 G 

2 do. 

do. 

Sugar, raw. 

arroba 

20 

0 4 2 

ft do. 

do. 

-candied or crushed. 

do. 

00 

0 18 9 

f> do. 

do. 

-refined or in lumps. 

do. 

50 

m 0 10 5 

5 do. 

do. 

Handkerchiefs (de nipis-pina) bordered. 

each 

ad valorem 

ad valorem 

10 do. 

do. 

Woven goods, fine. 

vara 

% 8 

0 1 8 

f> do. 

do. 

-ordinary... 

do. 

n 

0 o r>i 

3 do. 

do. 

Honey. 

arroba 

10 

M) 2 1 

ft do^ 

. <l ": i ' 


The following products, &c., of the Philippine Islands, are also admitted by this schedule, 
at the following rates : 

At 3 per cent, with a rate of one half additional, for consumption duty: Canes and 
reeds; birds of Paradise; and aromatic lozenges, &c. 

At 2-Jj per cent, with similar additional duties: Thin reeds, and filaments thereof; 
coverlets of hair; mother of pearl ; gnnoti; guinra ; guingon de Ilocns ; canvass; dr 
Hocos nipis-pina ; chests, covered with skius; mats, fine; pepper; silk tapestry and silk 
wares, variegated; napkins de Hocos ; Sinagudan ; Sinumay ; straw hats of all kinds; 
tickings and twilled stuffs; dresses of nipis-pina, bordered. 

At 2 per cent, with similar additional duties : Bast, made up into tackle; and cocoa 
nut oil. 

At 1-| per cent, with ditto ditto: Glue and isinglass ; and sinews of cattle. 

At I per cent, with ditto ditto: Bast, rough; animal bones ; tortoiseshell; hides; 
medrinaques. 

Admitted free of all duties : Wood for building, or for any other purpose; also, dye- 
woods. 

t 

Rates of Duty on Articles imported from China. 


ARTICLES. 

« 

Number*, 
Weight, or 
Met* aire. 

Fixed Vuluc 
in Spanish 
Money. 

Fixed Value 
in 

English 

Money. 

Per rentage, 
rate of Im¬ 
port Duty, 
by National 
, V essels. 

Consump¬ 
tion Duty. 

1 


lb. 

reals vellon 

£ s. d. 


twe-thirds 

r do 

China tea and coffee services, boxes and cheats,painted 
and ornamented for tea, &c^ cigar cases, of bone? 
ivory, or mother of pearl, and all fine carved 
-works of the same materials, such as fans. See. 












*4 










- Hyson and other'Vinds. 

do. 

15 

0 3 1$ 

12 do! 

do. 


In addition t» the above, the following articles are also admitted, at the rates specified; 
viz., 

At 25 per cent, with two-thirds additional for consumption duty:«Saucers qontaining 
colours for painting; ivory balls; picture-frames with drawings. 
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At 20 per cent, with a similar additional duty: Woollen stuffs, called baratos and 
c augas ; small linen' cloths and Canton linens of all kinds. 

At 15 per cent, with ditto ditto: Nankeens of all sorts, tapestry and woollen coverlets, 
and shawls and handkerchiefs of crape, plain, printed, or bordered, mi^d with silk. 

At 10 per cent, with ditto ditto: Fans ordinary; and glue. 

At 5 per cent, with ditto ditto: Cloves and figured crape. 

Note .—All articles not included in this schedule, pay 25 per cent upon their respective 
values, together with the additional rate of two-thirds for consumption duty. 


The following rates of Duty are imposed on the Exportation from Spain of the under¬ 
mentioned articles. 


ART 1C LES. 


Alcohol,or galena ... 

Bronze, raw, in the shape of bell metal, and old cannon. 

Cork, In boards or pieces... 

Bark of treed, and bark for tanning... 

{Sculpture, paintingp and designs... 

Uqpphitn, in pieces.... 

-in powder. 

Mineral ropper, or copper mixed with iron, in a state of first] 
fusion 
Rams. 

Ewes...... 

Hare and rabbit skins. 

Precious stones, of the kingdom ; viz,, topazes, emeralds, dec. Ac,, 
not cut or polished, pay 3 per cent ad valorem in national 
vtsiseh, and an additional rate of one-third in foreign vessels. S| 
Lead. 


Number, 

Export Diit 
in National 
Vessels, 
or by Land. 

Additional 
Export Duty rate of Ex- 

Weight, or 

m English 

port Duty,if 

Measure. 

Money. 

in Foreign 
Vessels. 


reala velloi 

£ s. d. 


quintal 

4 

0 0 9 

one-third 

do. 

15 

0 3 1$ 

do. 

do. 

6 

0 1 3 

• do. 

do, 

0 

0 I 3 

one-half 

do 

C 

0 1 3 

do. 

do. 

2 

0 0 5 

one-third 

do, 

I 

o o 

do. 

do. 

4 

0 0 10 

do. 

m each 

80 

0 10 8 

do. 

do. 

40 

0 8 4 

do. 

lb. 

1 

0 0 2 $ 

do. 

quintal 



do. 


Note .—The following articles are not permitted to be exported, viz.—Pasteboard; 
skins and hides of all kinds; rope-yarn; animals’ claws, clippings of hides; sucklings and 
yearlings; all wood fit for ship-building, or for oars, or spars; all objects pertaining to 
ancient arts; archaeology or numismatography; original plans, and ancient manuscripts; 
cocoons of silk; rags of cotton and linen, and such like articles; iron ore. 


PRINCIPAL CUSTOMS’ REGULATIONS AFFECTING THE COMMERCE OF SPAIN 

WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

CLASSIFICATION OF SPANISH MARITIME PORTS. 

The customs’ establishments on the coasts of the Peninsula and the adjacent Islands 
are classified under four heads :— 

At the custom-houses of the first clasl, may be carried on general trade, both as re¬ 
gards importation, exportation, and the coasting trade. 

t J At those of the*second class, the import ana expert trade to and from foreign countries 
and America is permitted, and also the coasting trade. 

At those of the third class, the export trade to foreign countries and America, to¬ 
gether with the coasting trade: and, * 

At tiytse of the fourth class, the export tyade to foreign countries, and also the coasting 
trade. * 

The following are ports of the first class: viz.,—Alicante, Barcelona, Bilbao, Cadiz, 
Corunna, Malaga, Palma (in Majorca), St. Sebastian, and Santander. 

Those of the second class are :—Almeira, Bonanza, Calahonda, Cartagena, Ferrol, 
Ibiza, Jijon, Mahon, Palomos, Pasages, Puebla del Dean, Rivadeo, Salou 4 Santona, Tar¬ 
ragona, Vigo, and Villanueva del Grao de Valencia. 

Those of the jjhird class areAviles, Deba, Fuenterrabia, Huelva, Rosas, and 
Suances.' • 
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Those of the fourth class are:—Altea, Benidorme, Denia, Gandia, J&bea, Torrevieja, 
Villajoyosa, Adra, Vera, Arens de Mar, Mataro, Sitges, Algeciras, Ceuta, Conil, Jerez, 
de la Frontera, Puerto de Sa Maria, San Fernando, Tarifa, Benicsrlo, CasteUon, Nulcs, 
Vinaroz, Camarinas, Coreubion, Muros, Noya, Blanes, Cadaqu^s, La Escala, Lloret, 
Palafurgell, San Fenu de Guixols, Selva de Mar, Almunecar, Guetaria, Ayamontt;, Car- 
tay*., Higuerita, Lepe, Moguer, Sanlucar de Guadiana, San Juan del Puerto, Puebla, San¬ 
tiago de Fos, Vivero, «£stepona, Marbella, Velez M&laga, Aguilas, Mazarron, Candas, 
Castropol, Cudillero, Figueras, Lastres, Luanco, Luarca, Llanes, Navia, Rivadesella, San 
Esteban de Pravia, Vega de Navia, Vega de Rivadeo, Villaviciosa, Bayonne, Caml, Guadia, 
Marin, Pontevedra, Villagareia, Castro-Urdiales, Laredo, San Vicente de la Barquera, 
Cambrils, San Carlos de la R&pita, Torredembarra, Tortosa, Vendrell, Villanueva y la 
Geltru, Cullera, Murviedro, Bermeo, Plencia, Alcudia, and Soller. 

IMPORTATION FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

r 

Linen goods shall pajr duty on Importation by the number of threads anct their weight, 
and not by the number of cloths, or the mark or size of the pieces. 

The measure for determining the number of threads shall be the fourth part of the 
Spanishsquare inch ; and the weight the quintal of 100 Castilian pounds. 

Silk manufactures shall also pay duty in like manner, viz.—nQt by the number, mark, 
or size of the pieces, but by the class to which they belong, and by the pound Weight. * 

Packages and bales, &c. containing linen manufactures of one or various kinds, shall 
not bo admissible if weighing less than two quintals (Castilian). Batistes, and all linen 
goods of whatever sort, introduced loosely by travellers in their carriages, as their per¬ 
sonal effects, are however excepted. 

Silk manufactures can only be imported by sea in vessels measuring 40 tons, each- ton 
containing 20 quintals (Castilian). 

As regards importations by the land frontier, the former system remains in force. * 

If the bales or packages be inclosed in two wrappers, the duty shall be paid upon the 
contents of the inner wrapper. 

Steam-vessels, whether national or foreign, which go to foreign ports, having accommo¬ 
dation for carrying merchandize, shall be subject to the rules set forth in the customs’ re¬ 
gulations. 


EXPORTATION TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

All productions of the soil or industry of Spain, not named in the tariff of exportation, 
may be freely exported under any flag, without being subject to any duties of whatever 
kind or denomination. 

Goods, wares, and merchandize, subject to export duty, and exported by sea in national 
vessels, shall pay the duties specified in the tariff of export duties; and if they be exported 
in foreign vessels, they shall be subjected to an additional rate of one-third above that paid 
by Spanish vessels, with the exceptions named, jn the tariff. 

With respect to merchandize exported by the land frontier, no higher rates shall be,, 
levied than those which are imposed by this tariff upon national vessels, nor shall any other 
duties, of whatsoever nature, be exacted. 

Upon goods, wares, and merchandize, subject to' the payment of 'export duties, there 
shall be levied upon their gross value a rate of six per cent as “ arbitrios,” agreeably to the 
stipulations of Art. XI. of the present law. * 

Goods, wares, and merchandize, the produce or manufacture of Spain, and exported 
from any Spanish, port for the Spanish foreign possessions (posesiones de Ultramar) shall be 
treated as if sent to some port of the Peninsula or of the adjacent islands. 

Goods, waresj and merchandize, the produce or manufacture of Spain, exported from 
thence to any foreign destination, may be brought back into the Peninsula and the Balearic 
Islands, upon payment of the import duty levied by the tariff on such articles, according to 
the flag of the vessel; those articles, however, which are prohibited cannot be hftroduced. 
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-without subjecting the masters of such ships, and the consignees, to the penalties established 
bylaw. 

Goods, wares, and merchandize, the produce or manufacture of Spain, exported from 
thence,^in national vessels, to the Spanish colonial possessions, may bp brought back, free 
of duty, provided such articles are returned, either in the vessel in which they were ex¬ 
ported, or in a national vessel, having a certificate to prove the same, properly attested by 
the competent colonial customs authorities; and also that such importation shall be made at 
the custom-house, either in the Peninsula or the Balearic Islands, from whence such mer¬ 
chandize was exported. 

The transport of prohibited merchandize to foreign ports is only permitted in vessels 
measuring 200 tons. 

COASTING TRADE. 

The coasting trade between Spanish ports can only be carried on by vessels built, owned, 
and navigated by Spaniards. 

Coal, however, the produce of Spain, may be carried coastwajrs in foreign vessels, pro¬ 
vided such vessels convey this article, and none other. 

Steam vessels plying between one Spanish port and another are only permitted to transport 
goods and effects belonging to the passengers they convey, and not merchandize generally. 
.Such goods and effects are .to be subject to the customs’ regulations promulgated in respect 
to the same. 


MONIES OF SPAIN. 

The real vellon is valued at 2\d. sterling; 20 reals vellon = 1 Spanish dollar, = 4s. 2d. 
sterling. The real of plate is double the real vellou. 

1 hard dollar = 1 $-£ dollar of exchange, = 10 reals of new plate, = 10| reals of old 
plate, = 20 reals vellon, = 170 quartos, = 361^ maravedis of old plate, = 680 reals 
vellon, = 51,79rf. sterling. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES OF SPAIN. 

Gold and Silver Weight. —Gold and silver are weighed by the Castilian mark, of 50 
Castellanos, 400 tomines, or 4800 grains. 

Apothecaries' Weight. —The apothecaries’ weight is tho Castilian, but the ounce is 
divided into 8 drachmas, 24 escrupulos, 48 obolos, 144 caracteres, or 576 grains. 

Commercial Weight. —1 commercial pound = 2 marks (Castilian), or 16 ounces; 
1 commercial ounce = 8 drachmas =16 adarmcs = 576 grains. 1 quintal of 4 arrobas, 
or 100 lbs. = 101,44 lbs. avoirdupois, or 46 kilogrammes. 

Dry Measure. —Corn, salt, and other dry goods, are measured by the cohiz. 1 cahiz 
= 12 fanegas; 1 fanega = 12 celemines. The celemine has various subdivisions, as 

&C. ' 9 * 

The fanega measures 4322J Spanish, or 3439 English cubic inches, and is equivalent 
tp 1,550 English iipperial bushel. 5 fanega! are nearly equal to 1 quarter English. 

Wine Measure. —1 arroba (wine or great arroba) measures 1237^- Spanish, or 981 
English cubic inches; therefore 1 arroba of wine = 3,538 imperial gallons; 1 arroba (small) 
of oil = 2,780 imperial gallons. . 

1 botta = 30 arrobas (wine), or 38£ of oil; 27 arrobas (wine), or 34^ of oil = 1 pipe. 

The Botta contains 12i| English gallons, and the pipe 114| English gallons. 

'Long Measure. —1 Spanish foot = 12 pulgadas, or 144 lmes; and is equivalent to 
11,128 English inches, or 0,2826 of a French metre; 1 palmo of 9 pulgadas, or 12 dedos 
= English inches; 1 vara, or 4 palmos = 33,384 English inches, or 0,847 of a metre; 
1 braza = 2 varus, or 6 feet; 1 passo = 5 feet; 1 estadal = 4 varas, or 12 feet; 1 
cuorda = 8^ varas, or 25£ feet. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


AGRICULTURE OF SPAIN. 


The accounts which have been written of the former flourishing and extensive 
state of agriculture, we consider very greatly overrated, and the Count de 
Laborde’s assertion “ that no country in Europe is so geiterally fertile as Spain, 
or has equal advantages at all seasons of the year,” is <also fallacious. Many 
parts are subject to droughts, and crops cannot in several extensive, districts be 
produced except by means of irrigation. Miguel Ozorio y Redin, who wrote in 
the last half of the 17 th century, estimates that one hal£or 18,000,000 of hectares 
of the peninsular kingdom were annually sown with com; of which 12,000,000 
were sown with wheat and rye, and 6,000,000 under barley and' opts. The' 1 
Junta de Medios reported that in 1803 the superficial area of Spain was 
equal to 104,194,720 fanegados, distributed as follows ; viz.. 


Arable land 

Fanegados. 

. 55,000,000 

Acres. 

60,000,000 

Meadow land 

. 15,000,000 

16,000,000 

Fallow land 

. 13,000,000 

14,000,000 

Irredeemable 

. 4,000,000 

. 17,194,720 

4,200,000 

Swamp and alluvial land . 

18,500,000 

Total . , . . 

. 104,194,720 

112,700,000 


The above is nearly as exaggerated as Ozorio’s account. 

According to the statements laid before the Cortes, the cultivated land in 
1808, before the French invasion, was distributed as follows : 


The nobility more than one-half 
The clergy one-sixth .... 
The commune of the cities, and a few of 
the citizens, about one-third 


Fanegados. 

28,306,7.00 

9,093,400 

17,599,900 


Acres. 

30,500,000 

10,000,000 

19,500,000 


Total . . . r . 55,000,000 60,000,000 

The live stock of all Spain, with some deductions as to decrease, was stated 
by estimate as follows: viz. 

Homed cattle, 3,694,156; horses and mares, 533,926; mules, 298,214; asses, 780,788; 
sheep and ewes, 24,916,212 ; goats, 6,916,890; pigs, 3,628,283. , 

The annual value of the territorial wealth averaged in 1799, according to the 
same return, 5,148,938,348 reals = 53,681,545/. sterling. But it would appear 
that either from the negligence or interest of the persons employed in collecting 
the materials of. the report, that the annual productive value. has been under 
rated. The minister Arguelles valued the total produce of the territorial wcalt! 
at 8,572,220,591 reals, or nearly 90,000,000/. sterling. 
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The foregoing statements appear to be either greatly overrated, or the lands 
under com cultivatiop, and the numbers of live stock, must have greatly decreased 
since 1803, and befoae 1808. Mr. Mac Culloch estimates the mynber of sheep in 
1841, as not exceeding 14,000,000. M. Moreau de Jonn&s gives a different account 
from the foregoing, and states the number of sheep in 1803 to be 12,000,000, 
and in 1826 at 18,000,000. We believe that there is no ascertaining the truth, 
and that Mr. Mac Culloch’s estimate is not far from the probable number; that 
the number of horned cattle at present*in all Spain is under 3,000,000. M. dc 
Jonn&s, in 1826, says 2,944,885, arpl 2,728,283 hogs: 

The census and returns t>f 1803 states the produce of com to be as follows, 
reduced to hectolitres and quarters; viz., 

* Hectolitres. Imperial Quarters. 

Wheat. 17,060,000 5,864,350 

Barley. 8,321,000 2,860,343 

Eye ... t 5,626,000 1,933,935 

Oats, maize, rice, &c. . . 3,619,000 1,243,284 

• • ______________ 

Total .... 34,726,000 11,901,912 

Statement of the quantity of Wheat and other sorts of Grain, which, in an average of 
Five Years, from 1834 to 1838, has been produced in the principal agricultural Pro- 
'vinces of Spain, calculated from the Amount of Tithes paid during that period. 


Calculating five Castilian Fanegas to be equivalent to eight Winchester 
bushels, 36,220,640 fanegas are equal to 57,953,104 bushels, or 7,494,138 Win- 
Chester quarters. From the concealment of quantity, and irregularity in the 
returns of Tithes^it may be fairly reckoned that the produce of grain is one-third 
more ti^n the above. There are no returns existing from Catalonia, Galicia and 
Estremadura. 

The foregoing, even admitting that one-third more is raised annually, exhibits 
but a wretched account of the produce of com in Spain; especially when it is 
estimated that Catalonia does not produce more than one-third bf the quantity 
consumed in that province. The truth is, however, that the Spaniards, like the 
Sicilians* substitute chestnuts, fruits, and other easily produced or obtainable articles 


Castilian 

Fanegas. 


4,112,000 
1,234,800 | 

7,220,620 1 
640,800 1 
750,000 } 
310,000) 
3,400,000 
730,000 
1,441,110 
8,525,000 
840,100 
1,770,4101 
a 1,087,880 > 
2,774,800) 
1.074,120 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Produce* a surplus, sent to Catalonia. 

Ditto ditto, of about ft exported through Santander. 

Ditto ditto, for Valencia and Murcia. 

Require a largo surplus, which is supplied by Toledo and La 
Mancha. 

Produces a surplus, exported through Santander. 

Deficiency supplied by La Mancha and Castile. 

Ditto, and supplied by Albacete and Cuenca. 

Surplus of }, sent to Andalusia and Madrid. 

Deficiency supplied by La Mancha and Toledo. 

Surplus sent to Santander for exportation. 

Deficiency supplied by Albacete and Cuenca. 


PROVINCES. 


Arragon. 

Avila. 

Albacete and Cuenca.. 

Cordova..... 

Grenada . 

Taen . 

Leon... 

Madrid.. 

Murcia... 

Mancha and Toledo.. 

Seville... 

Salamanca. 

Segovia... 

Valladolid. 

Valencia..... 

Total Fanegas.. 
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to a great extent, for bread. Of tlie agriculture of the respective provinces, we 
may briefly sum lip with the following observations. t 

The province* of Biscay are, in the arable districts, cultivated with tplerable 
sk^lj and although Biscay and Guipuscoa do not produce sufficient for the con¬ 
sumption of the inhabitants, Aiava yields a surplus. The soil is generally 
clayey, and ploughed with oxen, or broken up as smoothly as garden ground 
by the simple instrument called the laya. The ashes of brushwood is used as a 
manure for wheat or barley. The agricultural people of Biscay live chiefly in 
Caserios of 6 or 8 houses, and generally occupy and cultivate their own lands. 
Preparing charcoal and smelting iron is, next to agriculture and pasturage, their 
chief employment. Wheat, barley, oats, some maize and fruits, are grown; and 
some wines of good quality ard made in the Biscayan provinces. 

In Navarbb, pasturage is extensively followed, and more corn of different 
kinds is raised than is sufficient for the inhabitants, but agriculture is still in a 
rude and neglected state. The crops are wheat, maice, barley,* ogts, heny?> 
flax, some little oil, and liquorice. There are some distilleries. Forests of 
excellent oak, chestnut, and pine,«along the sides, and in the valleys of the Pyren- 
nees. Salt mines abound. 

In Astubias, the climate is mild along the sea-coast, and cold in the moun¬ 
tains. Some cattle bred in this part of Spain are drove‘for sale into Castile. 
Little wheat is grown. Chesnuts are plentiful, and used for food. Some vines 
are cultivated, from which a little bad wine is made. There still remain forests 
of oak, chestnuts, and beech. 

In Galicia, pasturage and agriculture are followed, but the latter is in a 
rude and almost neglected state ; and although some of the produce of agricul¬ 
ture is sent to other provinces, the quantity is of little importance. 

In Leon, there is a considerable supply of corn produced and exported to 
the northern parts of Spain, and to Santander. This province has extensive 
pasture, but irrigation is neglected. Maize, wheat, flax, spices, &c., are cul¬ 
tivated. 

In both Old and New Castile pasturage is more attended to than agricul¬ 
ture ; yet the produce is so far sufficient* for the consumption of the inhabitants 
that some corn is exported to Valencia, Estremadura, and Grenada. 

In Estbbmaduba, the soil is despribed as. so fertile, that, according to Minano, 
it should yield sufficient corn for one-third of the population of Sptffii j but 
agriculture is more neglected than in any other province, and pasturage sub¬ 
stituted. Four millions of sheep, besides herds of swine, are said to be driven 
annually from other parts to feed during winter on the plains of Estremadura. 
Its produce of «om is far from sufficient for its consumption. 

Gbenada.—I n this celebrated province, the extraordinary care bestowed 
by‘the Moors on agriculture and irrigation has not been altogether eradicated 
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by the despotism which attempted the complete expulsion of that intelligent and 
industrious race. The truth is, that their expulsion from Spain was very far from 
complete. The great body of the most obscure, or agricultural, Moors, remained 
in the‘country, and either in reality or feignedly embraced the Romish faith. 
Wine and oil are the principal articles produced, above ,the consumption, in 
this once fertile province, which does not now produce sufficient corn for the 
population. 

In Abbaqon, although agriculture Is very defective, there is a small surplus 
of grain produced, and the pastures feed nearly 2,0b0,000 sheep, and a few 
horned cattle. There are still some forests of oak, beech, &c. 

In Andalusia, com cultivation is also in a backward state; but its wines of 
Xeres are th% best, at least the most known in foreign countries. The horses 
are also the best in Spain. Cotton and the sugar-cane will thrive as well as 
they do in more southed/ climates; but the country being parcelled out in vast 
estates, pastufage is extensively followed in consequence. 

1 Valencia. —This province is naturally the most fertile in Spain, yet it does 
not produce sufficient corn for even the scanty consumption of its inhabitants. 
Its plain, from thirty to forty miles broad, extending south of the mountains to 
the sea, yields all kinds of grain, including rice and maize, and vegetables and 
fruits. The orange, the mulberry, the vine, and other delicious fruits, all 
thrive. Two crops, or even three, in the year are produced; but all industry is 
in a deplorably backward state in this beautiful country. Rice is the most 
valuable grain crop raised. The cultivation of the white mulberry, once said 
to be the source of great profit, has greatly diminished. 

Barilla, which was produced formerly to the extent of 300,000 lasts per 
annum, is reduced to one-tenth of that quantity. The produce of raisins sent 
chiefly to England has alone increased. In every other respect agriculture has 
retrograded; and during tjje years 1840 and 1841, at least 20,000 agricultural 
labourers left Valencia for Algiers. The stock of sheep is small. 

Catalonia has been described as the best cultivated province of Spain: 
this remark holds only true in respetft to certain.tracts; for the whole province 
does not produce one-third part of its consumption. Yet the Catalans are re- 
‘fnarkably industrious; and in that respect differ greatly from the general charac¬ 
ter of the Spanish people. Catalonia has also been exempted from the odious 
Alcavala tax. The cultivation of rice is prohibited on account of its unhealthi¬ 
ness. frrigation is generally followed; *and water for that purpose is even 
drawn from wells by a kind of machine. The soil is light, and ploughed frequently 
by no more than two small oxen. 

Nearly the whole of the south of Spain is eminently adaptedJor the growth 
of rich products—-wines, olive-oil, grain of all kinds. Oranges, figs, lemons, 
limes, ahnonds, and various nuts, raisins; apples, pears, mulberries, borrila, 
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and various vegetables, edible gourds, and fruits, are the most congenial pro¬ 
ducts. . 

* t 

Formerly thetimportatiou of foreign coin was admitted; 4nd in the year 1818, 
the latestof authentic imports on record, theife were imported 1,032,554 quintals 
of wheat, 60,768 qls. of barley, 4143,334 qls. of beans, 10,197 qls. of haricots, 
13,739 qls. of peas, 3372 qls. of lentils, 14,008 qls. of rye, 14,367 qls. of Indian 
corn:—4 quintals being equal to one English quarter —and 9038 sacks and bar¬ 
rels of flour. All imported from the lflack Sea, the Levant, Sicily, and Italy. 
Importation of foreign com being now prohibited, and a monopoly of the 
suppjy for Catalonia has been granted to the other pfovipces. 

Among the causes of the defective state of Spanish agriculture are the 
tenures of land. Tfee unalienable indivisible Mayorazgos are considered as 
having, for a long period, comprised, including the property of the church, about 
three-fourths of the territorial surface of Spain., 

The Mayorazgos are of different tenures; viz., r 

First, Agnacion Rigor osa, which strictly limits the succession to males, in 
the direct line, to the exclusion qf females. 

Second, Agnacion Arlificiosa, by which the male heirs in the direct line first 
succeed; and failing them, the males next in degree of the female line. 

Third, Agnacion de Masculinidad , restricting the succession to the males and 
females of the male line. 

Fourth, La Regular , by which males and females inherit; the sons first, the 
daughters next, and then in the form of collateral line. 

Fifth, La Saltuaria, which requires personal qualities and conditions, laid 
down by the founder of the mayorazgos, without reference to descent. 

Property held in mayorazgo can in no way be alienated in favour of child, 
wife, or widow, and is even more closely bound up than the Scottish Tailzies, 
which they resemble. Viudadad, or small allowance! to widows, ia a, very pre¬ 
carious aliment. 

The Mesta is another great, although secondary cause of the neglect of agri¬ 
culture. This is the name of a' great incorporated company of nobles, ecclesias¬ 
tical chapters, persons in power, .and members of monasteries, who were autho¬ 
rised to feed their flocks, at scarcely any expence, on all the pastures of the" 
kingdom; and have almost an imperative special code of laws IfLeyes y Ordenen- 
zas de la Mesta) for maintaining their originally usurped privileges. It ^iolds its 
courts, and has numerous Alcaldes, Entregadors, Quadrilliers, Achagueros, and 
other law officers. Within the last five years, the Mesta has possessed about 
half the sheep in Spain.—See Jovellanes, La Borde, Faure, and Minano. 

If we consider 4he backward state of agriculture in Spain, the indolence of 
the rural population, the great numbers who are otherwise employed than in hus¬ 
bandry, and the preference given to pastoral occupation over that of tillage, we 
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may conclude that, for a long period, there will be little if any surplus of grain 
raised in this kingdom, although the'greater part of' most of its provinces are so 
eminently adapted for the growth of>all kinds of grain.—See Prices of Grain and 
Miscellaneous Statements hereafter. 

WINES OF SPAIN. 

The soil and climate of Spain are highly favourable to the cultivation of the 
vine, and in Postlethwaite’s edition of Savary’s Commercial Dictionary, the 
quality of the wines of Spain, like that of the other products of the country, is 
extolled far beyond any merit which they possessed at that period, and certainly 
above what their general quality at the present time deserves. The grapes 
which are produced on Jtlie vines, trained as espaliers in Andalusia, grow in large 
bunches ; and those on the vines which are stunted in their height by clipping, 
are also of good quality, but generally the vines are neither skilfully cultivated 
nor the grapes well gathered. The wines are prepared in a dirty, slovenly and 
imperfect manner: the fine and clear wines of Xeres however excepted. Those 
of Benicarlo, Malaga, Alicante, and Rota, being also prepared with more care, 
are of tolerably fine quality. The red ( blackstrap ) cargo wines of Spain, chiefly 
Catalonian, are strong rough imitations of Oporto wines, and often used to 
adu'terate the latter. They are also sold as port in various places, and drunk as 
such by those who prefer strong to pure and wholesome wine. They are also 
exported to Cette and Bordeaux to fortify French wines. Xeres is the centre of 
the wibes so well known as sherry. The large wine magazines of Xeres, like 
those of Marsala, are all above ground ; and warmth and not coolness appears to 
be most favourable for the preparation or ripening of the sherry and Madeira 
wines. The best vineyards in the district of Xeres, and of which only good 
wines are made, are all on the slopes of hills or banks. The total area is estimated 
at from about 11 to nearly 12,000 English acres. The produce is not well known, 
and the inferior sherries afe adulterated with a wine called moguer, produced in 
other place&jvqhiefly on the banks of the Quadalquivar. The sherry wines are 
kept in immense"ca&ks or tuns, from which they are drawn off into butts of 105 
imperial gallons, or intci'fetpaller casks for exportation. The finest wines re¬ 
quire no more than from half^gallon to a gallon of good brandy, and a very 
small quantity of sweet sherry7 s for of Amontillado, is also added. 
Amontillado is a lemarkably dry wine, made, of grapes not quite ripe, or in imi¬ 
tation of the fine dry wines of Montil^s near Cordova ; it is the purest of all 
Spanish wines and keeps without any admixture of brandy. Brown sherries 
are usually produced by boiling down other wines until of a dayk colour, and 
mixing a sufficient quantity of the lqtter will give the required shade to the 
pale sherries. The wines of Xeres are exported chiefly from -St. Mary’s, and 
from*Cadiz, and, with others which are passed under the same name, are those of 
.the growth of, Spain, which are most known in other countries.—See Cadiz, 
von. m * • 6 o 
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The dry and sweet wines of the districts of Malaga follow next in the quality 
of wines exported from Spain, and the first, resembling sherry, is supposed to be 
sold generally as such. The richest Malaga wine is the t»veet lagrimas made 
much in the same manner as Tokay from the juice, which oozes without pressure, 
from'the ripe grapes t hung up in .nets or in bunches. The produce of Malaga 
wines is estimated at near 40,000 pipes, of which about two-thirds is said to be 
exported.—See Trade of Malaga hereafter. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

MINES OF SPAIN. 

Spain, which has from the time of the Romans downwards been renowned for 
her mineral wealth, lias not become cither rich or powerful from the*possessi6n 
of every variety of mineral in her European dominions, nor from the gold and 
silver which she has drawn in sufch enormous quantities from America. 

The silver and lead mines lately discovered in the Sierra Almagrera, in Al- 
meira, near the borders of Murcia, are described as remarkably rich, and a large 
amount of British and some Spanish capital has recently been invested in w6rk- 
ing them. The return, if the accounts be not exaggerated, yield large profits. 

Iloppensack, in his account of the mines of Spain, which lie investigated in 
1780, states the average amount of produce as follows; viz., 

Kilogrammes. Francs. 

Mercury. 900,000 value 4,500,000 

Lead. 1,600,000 „ 800,000 

Iron. 9,000,000 1,800,000 

Copper. 15,000 30,000 

Antimony. 300, OM) 540,000 

Zinc *. 125,000 50,000 

Total.7,720,000 

Or . .' . . . . £ 308,800 

Coal and iron is found in many parts of Spain. The latter is chiefly mined 
and smelted in the Basque provinces ; where the ore in some parts, especially * 
of Somorrostro, yields one-third of good iron. The iron ore of Mondragon 
yields 40 per cent. 

In Navarre there are several iron mines, one of'copper; and rock salt, 
marble, jasper, &c., abound. 

In Leon there is some iron smelted and made into hardware. 

In Arbag<$v there are neglected mines of gold, silver, lead, copper, nitre, 
and alum. One salt mine is extensively wrought. . 

„In Abtuhias coal is dug up and copper and iron, &c., is said to be found. 
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In Andalusia and Valencia there are mines of gold, silver, lead, copper, 
iron, quicksilver, arsenic, coal, and antimony, &c.: all long neglected, except the 
lead mines of Adra, near Malaga. At present there is said to Ije a general mining 
mania in Spain.—See Miscellaneous Statements. 

The Quicksilver mines of Almaden in La Mancha Are vgry productive. 
England receives a great part of their produce; and the quantity sent from 
Spain for purifying the precious metals to America has at all times been sup¬ 
plied nearly altogether by the mines of Almaden. 

Catalonia abounds in mineral riches. Coal in "great plenty in the Pyre¬ 
nees—copper, lead, zinc, manganese, cobalt, nitre, zinc, Ac., in other places. 
Cordova is described a; a mountain of salt. Marble is abundant. 


CHAPTER IX. 

FINANCES OF SPAIN. 

No country in Europe has less natural pretensions to be involved in financial 
difficulties than Spain. Notwithstanding the enormous treasures plundered from 
the native princes, and drawn from the mines of America,* and the natural riches of 
her home dominions, Spain appears to have been at all times in a state of fiscal 
poverty; and latterly she has, with ample means, utterly disregarded the solemn 
obligation to pay the interest of the money borrowed upon the guarantee of 
her national property and credit. 

Under the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, the revenues of the monarchy 
were composed of, 

1. The lands forming the private domain of the kings. 

2. The ground-rents; a kind of feudal tax imposed on the inhabitants of conquered 
provinces. 

3. Del rauso fonsadera y*maneria; pecuniary rent, which was in lieu of the military 
service, which the inhabitants were bound to give their prince. 

4. Del yantar; a tax destined to pay the expenses of the royal table, and which fell 
to the lot of the towns where the court remained whilst travelling. 

5. Portazgos, barcages y montazgos ; Holl-tax imposed on the highways and rivers, in 
return for the military assistance given by the crown to merchants and travellers. 

,> 6. The forera; poll-tax imposed on the non-noble inhabitants or peasants. 

7. La martiniegay marzaga; contribution of the same origin. 

8. Las juderias; poll-tax on the Jews. 

9. Morerias ; poll-tax imposed on the Moors. 

10. y dime; established by the Moors, consecrated and applied to the use of the 
community in tho territories conquered by the Spaniards. 

11. La Sauta cruzada ; produce of religious alms for sustaining the war against the 

infidels. • 

* During the eighty years ending 1619, it is stated in Postlethwaite’s Commercial Dictionary, 
vol. ii., p. 7 QI, “that the value brought to Spain, as registered at Seville, waobesides all private 
trade,^ five thousand millions (6,000,000,000) in gold, silver, pearls, jewels, and other merchan¬ 
dize :"»but this, as well as all other accounts of the precious metals imported from America, we 
consider dbubtful. The amount of treasure must, however, from the number of vessels employed 
■"* carrying it, have been enormous. 
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12. Las tereias, the ninth part of the produce of the ecclesiastical lathes. 

13. The Customs. 

14. Pedidos y nionedas, ordinary impositions voted by the Cortes. 

15. The salt mines of the kingdom. * ( 

16. La Alcavala, duty of ten per cent on the value of every article sold. 

* To the ordinary taxes, the catholic kings added the produce of the four grand coro- 
manderies of the military orders, to ^hom the pope conferred the perpetual right of in¬ 
vestiture. 

According to a report of the Council of Finances, the revenue of die monarchy, 
under the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, amounted to the sum of 347,689,604 millions 
of maravedis, and under Charles IV. and Ferdinand VII. and the constitutional govern¬ 
ment, as follows, viz.: 

ORDINARY RECEIPTS. 


CHARLES IV.— 17'J9. 

c reals vellon. 

Ordinary rents, including custotns. 87,207,705 

Kents of tobacco, salt, stamps, &c.143,115,880 

Provincial rents .140,003,205 

Part levied by the state on the ecclesiastical 

tithe.38,603,653 

Proprios y arbitrios. 12,723,807 

M iputriizgos. 1,483,429 

Lottery. 2,724,303 

Contributions of Catalonia, of Arragnn, of Va¬ 
lencia, and of Majorca. 33,861,569 


Total.459.813,826 


FERDINAND VII.—1816. 

reals vellon. 

Ordinary rents, customs and duty on wool in¬ 


cluded . 136,0(10,000 

Provincial rents.....142,000,000 

Tobacco, salt, stamps, &c......172,000,000 

Tithes, crizada, and subsidy of the clergy. 76,5011.090 

Lottery. 12,707,820 

Contribution of the .provinces of the ancient , •» 

crown of Arragon...I'..... 45,500*000 

Mtestrazgos .. 4,402,504 

Divers other revenues. 7,673,216 


Total.595,783,540 

Ex pences of collection. ...187,099,603 


Net produce .. ...402,320,784 


CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT. 


1821. reals vellon. i 

Ordinary contributions.125,000,000 

Tithes ami clerical subsidy. 45,000,000 

Assignations on the bishoprics .. 8,000,000 

Customs. 80,000,000 

City-tolls appropriate d to ilie treasury. 27,000,000 

Cruzada anil indulto quadragesimal. 17.500,000 

Post-office. 10,000,000 

Lottery. 10,000.000 

Tobacco, salt, dec. 86,000,000 

Divers other revenues. 7.500,000 


Total.416,000,000 


1822-1823. reals vellon. 

Territorial imposition.150,000,000 

Imposition on consumption. 100,000,000 

Customs .. 60,000,000 

Tax on the clergy. 10,000,000 

Cruzada. 12,000,000 

Tobacco, salt, and stamps.100,300,000 

Tax on house. 20,000,000 

Patents. 25,000,000 

Lottery.*.... 14,000,000 

Lanzas (tax on titled nobility). 8,000,000 

Divers other revenues .. 4,500,000 

Post-office. 10,000.000 

Colonial subsidies y. 10,000,Ooo 


Total.. 532,800,000 


Statement showing the Revenues and Expenditure of the Monarchy of Spain, since the 

reign of fhilip III. 


PRIOR REIGNS. 

Ordinary 

Revenues. 

Philip 111.... . 

renin vellon. 
97,376,000 
401,340,707 

Philip IV. 




Charles 111.. 

G37A4fi,372 


Expenditure.. PRIOR REIONS, 
reals vellon. 

132,420,750 [Charles IV. 

182,015,91 G Ferdinand VII., first restora- 

192,992,flop * tion. 

331,018 398 Constitutional government.... 
865,171,735 Ferdinand, second restoration 


Ordinary 

Reveuues. 

Ireals vellon. 
| 550,697,975 

390,027.384 

532,800,000 

450,000,000 


Expenditures!* 


rea's vellon. 
2,729,799,168 

iTl 3,973,000 
638,813,322 
430,000,1)00 
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Statement of the Public Debt of Spain, decreed on the 18th March, 1808, to be due by 
the Nation at the time of the invasion of the French Armies. 


Juros.. 

Alcavalos, combined. 

Sold charge*. 

Ordinary service. 

Indemnities for various taxes., 


Debts of Philip V. 

Rems under Ferdinand VI.. 
Vales reales (reign of Chart 


III. and 
Property sold by the state be, 
longing to monasteries and 


“==- 8 per cent.. 

Loans made in Htdland. 

-ditto at Paris. 


— ditto national, negotiated 
from 1781 to 1805.... 


made use of.. 


Capital*. 

Annual 

Interests. 


• 

Capitals. 

Annual 

Interests. 

reals vellan. 

reals vellon. 


reals vellon. 

re all vellon. 

1,260,521,565 

17,152,733 

Loans on delegation of riiat 

• 


195,518,867 


branch of revenue, called 



43,307,901 

> 6,000,000 

* Temporalidades*. 

30,537,065 

916,128 

43,880,518 

rm 

Loan on revenue of tobacco — 

200,000,000 

6,024,701 

250,000,000 

6,608,327 

-from Canillejas. 

31,224 

1,240 

39,000,000 

937,5^0 

—— for construction of E&- 



88,552,547 

) _ . 

curial.. 

300,000 

9,000 

91,671,055 


Securities... 

3,703,172 

111,095 

1,889,867,152 

75,341,000 

Life-rents. 

1 73,822,618 

} 13,777,674 



Perpetual rents. 

91,000,000 

2,750,311 



To the company called ‘los 





Cincogremios’. 

108,216,456 

’4,892,834 

J,863,476,4»2 

50,131,056 

To the bank of St. Charles.... 

262,022,71 7 

13.131,335 

260^000,000 

17,144,000 

Loan for the canal of Tauste.. 

21,167,828 

846,713 

31,750,009 


To the comiany of the Philip- 



f 20,000,000 


pines... 

43,726,912 

2,186,345 

J 50,000,000 

> 25,661,708 

For army functionaries. 

66,717,027 

3,335,881 

3 150,000,000 

1 




32,000,000 

J 

Total. 

6,876,396,075 

250,909,952 

83,000,000 

1,200,000 





Statement showing the accumulated debt in consequence of arrears due and not paid. 


INTERIOR DEBT. 

Sums due up to 1818 (official documents). 

reals vellon*. 


Interests of the juros. 258,4851,780 

D'ti» of divers loans. 529,345,080 

Ditto of loans anterior to the year 1781 . 19,840 

Ditto of Canilleja loans. 9,000 

Ditto of life-rents. 1 G3,225,088 

Ditto of rents on tobacco. 72,997,709 

Ditto of deposits. 12,000,000 

Ditto of the teraporalidades. 75,133,198 

Ditto to the gremios. 89,18(3,194 

Ditto to the bank. 230,131,334 

Ditto of vales rdales and obras-piua. 1,771.462,000 

Ditto of divers other credits. 22,531,705 

Ditto on remittance .. 303,358,810 

Ditto on the loan for the canal of Arragon.. .. 8,467,130 


reals vellons. 

Brought forward. 3,536,357,468 

From 1818 to 1833. 

Amount of accumulated interests during 15 
years, ou the capital of debts existing and 
acknowledged in 1820 (approximative cal¬ 
culation) .4,135,351,453 

Interests on the capital of loans made by 
government, the communities.and provinces, 

during the war with Napoleon.1,385,000,000 

Interests on the capital of debts made by the 

first restoration... 130,000,000 

Interests on the capital of the confiscations 
and sequestrations suffered by the consti¬ 
tutionals, and to whom an indemnity is due 150,C00,000 


Total. 9,336,708,922 

EXTERIOR DEBT. 

Amount of 10 years of arrears on the consti¬ 
tutional loans... 811,493,374 


Carried forward... 


. .3,536,357,46 8 


Grand Total. 


10,148,202,25)6 


The constitutional period added to the public debt the following burdens : 
Bonds for loans contracted in Holland by the government of reals vellon. 

Charles IV. . . . '. 174,356,000 

Interests on the said loans . . ..... 89,631,418 

Loan from the Spanish merchants ... ... 72,397,500 

Loan negotiated with Laffite, at Paris, to cover the deficiency of 


the year 1820 ......... 256,800,000 

Interest and bonus due for the same . * . . . 43,200,000 

Loan called national, 1821, begun in §pajn and completed abroad 140,000,000 
Loans contracted ivi 1822 and 1823 . . . . . . 400,000,000 


1,175,384,918 
Sterling £ . . 12,243,593 
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Statement of the Loans made, and the Rents bsued by the Royal Government 

since 1823. 





CAPITAL. 

* ~~~" 

INTEREST/ 

Guetiuarfi loan.. 

Perpetual rent issued et Paris.!. • 

Perpetual rent issued at Amsterdam.. 

Debt owing to France... 

English indemnities. ] 

Rent of 3 per cents.1 

Debt put off, from the voluntary conversion of the 
loans of the Cortes. 1 

Total . f 

reals vellon. 
176,000,0(10 
507,600,000 
460,000,000 
300,000.000 
60,000,000 
t36G/>60,GGO 

480,000,$1)0 

francs. 
41,000,000 
136,682,000 1 

115,0(H),000 | 

80,000,000 
15,000,000 
IGG,GG0,CGG 

120,000,000 

reals vellon. 
24,700,000 
30,990,000 
27,000,000 
10,000,000 
3,000,000 
20,000,000 

720,000 

francs. 

6,175,000 

7,747,777 

G,750,000 
4,000,000 
750,000 
5,000,000 

180,000 

2,649,206,666 

077,448, 666 

122,410.000 

30.G02.777 


ArraojriMATiVE Statement of the amount of the Spanish Public Debt, on the 31st De¬ 
cember, 1833. 1 „ 



CAPITAL. 

INTEREST. 

DEBT BEARING INTEREST. 

reals vellon. 

G,87 (1,31/6,675 
200,900,000 

1,622,087,418 
2,649,266,666 
320,000.000 
, GO,000,000 j 

francs. 

1*719,099.165 

50,000,000 

reals vellon. 
250,909,952 
10,000,000^, 

francs. 
62,724 988 
2,500,000 
(. 4 


Constitutional Joans, deduction made from the 5tl» 

Loans of tlio 2 d restoration. 

677,148,666 

122,410,000 

30,022,777 

4,000.060 

750,000 

Ofalia certificates ( Eddish debt). 

French indemnities, levied by the government, in 

15,000,000 

3'000,000 

Clearing of the junto de reemplazon, deduction 
made ot 90 million* included in tbe valuation ol 

296,104,892 



23,006,565 

DEBT NOT CLEARED. ; 

Amount of remittances, arrears of pay, indemni¬ 
ties and general expenditure of the war of iude- 



Amount of indemnities due for confiscations and 1 
spoliations undergone by the citizens since 1815 

DEBT WITHOUT INTEREST. 

Amount of arrears of public debt. 

500,000,000 

10,148,202,296 

495,630,985 

900,000,000 

125.000,000 

2,537,050,571 

123.655,213 

25,000,000 

0,250,000 

Unsettled debt of treasury, prior to 18 March, 1808 
Ditto of tbe 1st restoration. 



Ditto of tbe constitutional government and of 2d 
restoration... . .. 




RECAPITULATION. 



580,316,175 

121,000,000 

148,104,270 

31,000,000 

Ditto of debt not cleared ., ,, 

Ditto of debt withuul interest. 

3,800,000,000 
12,043,p.33,281 

950,000,000 

3,010,705,81.' 

Grand Total of Public Debt on 31 December, 1833 

27,908,308,932 

6,952,021,750 

704,346,173 

179,104.270 


If the above statement approximates to a correct exhibition of the national debt of 
Spain, the total amount due on the Slst of December, 1833, was 270,080,870/. sterling; 
and the animal interest 7,154,170/. sterling. Accent semi-official statements are greatly at * 

variance with tbe above account: that is, if the debt (three-sevenths of the whole) not * 
bearing interest, be included.—See statement of debt for 1841-2, hereafter. 
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Estimate of the Value of Lands, Properties, and Immoveables, which composed the actual 
Public Domain of the Spanish Nation in 1833. 


JL 

l 


CAPITA 


reals vcllon. 


L. 

francs. 


Palaces, woods, and farms of the crown, not in¬ 
cluded in the civil list. 

Lands and immoveables belonging to tbe proprios 
Baldioa and rualeugos, 12,000,000 of fanegadan, at 

300 reals. 

Lauds, meadows, and immoveables, called con- 

cegiles, 4,123,000 fanegadas at 800 reals. 

Lands and mostrenena... 

Commanderies of military orders... 

Properties of the house of Alba. 

The valley of Alcudia. 

Properties of the inquisition .. 

The Albufera of Valencia .. 

Lead-mines of Linares .S.. 

Quicksilver mines of Almadeu . 

Copper mines of llio Tinto.#. 

Pstrininnio real dl‘ Catalonia, Arrsgon, Valencia, 

and Mallorca . 

Edifices and dependencies of the royal suppressed 

manufactories ... 

Wood of Segura . a. 

National forests ... y . 

Public granaries (positos)..... 

Canals, bring cons^rutted. 

iUidges, roads, aqueducts, and edinces of ti»o na¬ 
tion ... 


120,000,000 

3,000,000,000 

3,000,000,000 


2,531,400,000 
1C..,000,000 
700,000,000 
40,000,000 
12,000,000 
J 00,000,000 
30,000,000 
210,000,000 
210,000,000 
20,062,000 

60,000,000 

20,000,000 

0 , 000,000 

100,000,000 

40,000,000 

04,000,000 

1,000,000,000 


3,000,000 

750,000,000 

900,000,000 

033,000,000 

25,000,000 

173,000,000 

10,000,000 

3,000,000 

42,200,000 

7,500,000 

52,500,000 

54,000,000 

7,270,500 

20 , 000,000 

5,000,000 

1,500.000 

25,000,000 

10,000,000 

24,000,000 

250,000,000 


To be deducted f*<r services given to the proprios 
to the communities and administrations of mos- 
trencos and posiios... 

Disposable total. 

Sterling money. 


12,070,546,000 


3,025,030,500 
^12,102,340 


• revenue. 

reals vcllon. 

franc# 

• 2,000^000 
102,000,000 

500,000 

25,500,000 

1,600,000 

450,000 

70,032.000 

19,008,0 0 

3,000,000 

1,000,000 

420,000 

6,702,000 

000,000 

11,000,000 

8,000,000 

250,000 

750,000 

400 000 

105,000 

1, >43,150 
225,000 

2,7'50,000 
2,000,000 
05,000 

2,400,000 

000,000 

180,000 

3,000,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

450.000 
750,000 
500,000 
650 oon 

2,500,000 

025,000 

226,444,600 

60,771,130 

182,032,000 

45,500,000 

44,412,000 

11,271,105 

•£450,644 


.In respect to the valuations made of the properties possessed by the Spanish clergy, it 
appears from the official documents obtained by the government in 1740, for the impo¬ 
sition of direct taxes, that the clergy as well secular as regular, that is to say the cathe¬ 
drals, colleges, ecclesiastical benefices, abbeys, monasteries, and convents of either sex, pos¬ 
sessed an annual revenue arising from lauds, houses, herds of cattle, and other patrimonial 
rents and dues of 859,806,257 reals. The greater part of the herds, as well as the 
capital invested by the several monastical orders iu agricultural industry, having been lost 
to the proprietors during the war with Napoleon, as well as in consequence of the eccle¬ 
siastical reforms made, the above annual revenue was reduced about 150,806,257 reals; 
which would make the actual revenue, without augmenting it at nil for the increased value 


of farms and rents, amount to the sum of rls. vel. 700,000,000 
According to the committee" of the Cortes of 1825 
the annual produce of the ecclesiastical tithes 
amounted to ....... 342,919,223 

Produce of ecclesiastical tax called Santa- Cruzada . 20,000,000 

Property of the Jesuits already applied to the public 
, debt by Charles VI., but subsequently reiiq- 
' bursed by Ferdinand to the order, may be valued 
at ......... 

Produce of ecclesiastical tax called Voto de San¬ 
tiago, to ....... 

Produced ecclesiastical tfjx called primieia * J 
Tile revenue of immoveables belonging to pious and 
charitable establishments ..... 

Edifices, such as monasteries, convents, churches, 
and other religious places, given at the rate of 3 per 
cent of their value, an amount of . . . 19,610,700 


175,000,000 fra. 


85,729,555 

5,000,000 


5,000,000 = 1,250,000 


20,000,000 

60,000,000 

60,000,000 


5,000,000 

15,000,000 

15.00Q.000 


4,902,450 


Total. . . . 12,247,529,923 336,982,005, 

Sterling. . . £ 13,479,280 
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The property of the Jesuits, and that of •which they had the control in thereign of 
Ferdinand L, consisted of—1st. The property which has belonged to the church (log Tem- 
poralidades). In this category are included the colleges and provincial establishments. 
2d. The church property called Colegiata de San Isidro, and that Wnich formerly belonged 
to los estudios realcs. The coUegiate church of San Isidro was endowed by an- act exe¬ 
cuted “in the name of Charles III. on the 2nd of December, 1786. This endowment 
included the folloVing properties; viz.? 

Reals. 


45 Villas, worth. 1,428,308 

32 Houses in Madrid . . . . . . . • 3,898,011 

19 Censos .......... 1,606,680 

12 Capitals in 45 grcmios . . . ., . . • • 1,328,027 

Revenues at 2 per cent upon foundations . ., 286,920 

7*Juros . . . . . . . . . 393,640 

Gifts and lands ....... x 73,336 

Rent of the Imperial College at Naples.5,837,520 

3 Ecclesiastical pensions ........ 5,162,400 

One-half anates de los dignitarios de Toledo . . . . 1,120,000 

Produce of the vacancies in these dignitarios . . . . 1,120,000 

Sums granted by his Majesty . . . * . . . . 11,986,800 . 

“ —■*—t-< ’ 

Total of the church property .... 34,001,682 

If to this be added the product of the estudios reales . . . 30,997,800 

Ditto of the temporalidades realms ...... 262,293,233 


Grand total. 


. 327,292,715 
or £3,272,927' 


The following are the details of the religious establishments in Spain, during the reign 
of Ferdinand VII. 

“ The Capuchins possess 132 convents, belonging to both sexes. The order of St. 
Augustin has 196 convents of both sexes. The Recollects, reformed from the order of 
St. Augustin (bare-footed), have 73 convents of both sexes. The bare-footed Carmelites 
hold 106 convents of both sexes. The Reformed Carmelites (bare-footed), 191 convents of 
both sexes. The Trinitarians, 83 convents of both sexes; the Reformed Trinitarians, 29 
convents. The order of Our Lady of Mercy has throughout Spain 97 convents for both 
sexes. The reformed Mercenaries (bare-footed), 41 convents of both sexes. The hospital 
for the poor sick, 58 convents. The regular canons of St. Augustin, 23 convents of both 
sexes, canons and canonesses. The order of the canons of St. Sepulchre has only two 
convents in Arragon. The canons called Premotratenses have 19 convents. The canons 
of the Holy Ghost have 12 convents, 4 of which have canonesses. The regular canons of 
St. Anthony Abbad, 36 convents. The canops of St. George constitute only one 
order and have only one rich convent. The order of the Jesuits possessed, previously 
to their expulsion, 123 convents in ( Spain,* and 127 in America., There are novy 
in Spain about 200 Jesuits, the greater part of whom are resident at Madrid.*- 
In the provinces they have a few colleges. On their return to Spain in 1814, the entire 
of their property was not restored, but in 1822 and 1823 they took possession of all the 
property which they considered as theirs. The congregation of the priests of the Oratoire 
have 21 convents, the regular clergy (minors) 1 15 convents, the .ministering clergy 6 con¬ 
vents ; the poor clergy of the Mother of God and of La Scolapia, and the congregation of 
the Father of tin? Mission, 4 convents; the secular clergy (missionaries), 9 convents, ex¬ 
tremely rich; the religious order of St. Brigada, 5 very rich convents; the Society of 
Mary possess 5 convents; the total amounting to 2923 convents, including those which 
we mentioned on h former occasion The religious order of St. Francis alone pessesses 
1175 convents, the edifices devoted to public worship amounting to the number of2§,149. 
Thq number of individuals belonging to the clergy and to the religiou% orders amounts to 
265,000. In the above list we have not included the re-established Jesuits, or the neve. 
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convents founded since) 787 up to the present day. For instance, the convents of St. 
Vincent de Paul, of the Salisas Neuvas, and the Solida de la Baloraa, at Madrid. It was 
extremely difficult t*» form an exact calculation of the different revenues of the clergy. 
The following is, however, an average account drawn up by the Mo^quis de la Corona. 

la the two last centuries the expenses for constructing and repairing the various con¬ 
vents amounted to the enormous sum of 6,885,000,000 reals, i. e., 209,000*000 per 
annum.'" * • 

Valuation of the capitals possessed by tho Spanish nation in 1832, according to M.M. 
Beramendi, Chone, and Vifroa, members of the Junta de Medios,* 


CAPITAL. PRODUCTS.* 


reals vellon. j 


Territorial and agricultural capital... 68,071,394,806 

Value of articles employed iu agriculture. 3,754,7C4,G39 

Capital «mployed in manufactures and trades. 6,167,28: ,633 

Value of bouses.«. 17,495,770,(XK) 

Capital employed in salaries. 650,000,000 

■ do. in servants' wages... 95,800,000 

represented by the profeKsions of physic, law, 

church>patrnnage, usher, fee. 860,000,000: 

- possessed by trade . 6,000,000,000j 

Specie in circulation. 6,473,476,842; 

l Value of tL i monasteries, convents, churches, and other , 

buildings. 653,690,000 

Canals being constructed.. 64,336,889j 

Bridges, roads, aqueducts • 1,000,000,000; 


francs. 

18,300,926,731 
1.000,647,446 
1,643,581,088 
4,662,652,705 
173,225,000 
25,530,700 

229,190,000 

1,332,500,000 

1,725,181,578 

174,208,385 

17,145,780 

266,500,000 


reals veilon. 

| 8,572,220,591 
1,35G,802,435 
700,000,000 
19,500,000! 
4,790,000| 

258,000,000 

466,363,616 

321,G73,742j 


2,G00,00O 

30,000,000 


2,284,49G,787 

301,587,848 

180,350,000 

5,19G,750 

1,276,535 

68.757,000 

124,285.877 

85,720,052 


692,900 

7,905,000 


Total, 


| 110,886,526,8891 29,551,250,4131 11.731,050,284 


3,126,564,749 


N.B.—There are not included in this statement the capitals represented by the heath and barren land, nor the 
value of the mines not yet worked. 


How far the foregoing statements may be correct or false, we have not the 
means of proving: they are all extracted from official returns made by the Spanish 
government; and they, at least, show that the financial department had, exclu¬ 
sive of the revenue derived from the oppressive and unequal system of taxation*, 
an enormous property at its disposal; and which with common wisdom and 
honesty would have easily maintained the national credit of Spain. 

As to the present value of the property of the Spanish government, or the 
amount actually derived, from the customs and other taxes, we have no materials 
on which the public of Europe can place any reliance. 

M. de Mendizabel stated the value of the unsold property in 1840, at 
about 95,780,0001. sterling. The- sales effected since that period, and the 
decreased value of all securities in Spain, have,it is estimated,reduced the amount 
of the disposable property of government to about 60,000,000/., but these esti¬ 
mates we consider as extremely uncertain. 


* The tax Salcavada y cientos, on all moveables sold or exchanged ; the provincial taxes, or 
duties on wine, vinegar, oil, and distilled spirits, are levied with inquisitorial rigour; the octroi 
duties on animals ; those on sugar, paper, the capitation tax on peasants and, citizens (from which 
the nobility are exempt),—the tercias, or the ninth part of additional tithes,—the gahe/le, which 
compels the towns and villages to buy a fixed quantity of salt, at a high tax, from the government, 
—the lanzat, or tax to replace military service of troops, which the nobles,-ere liable to furnish; 
the tax mendianala, or repayment of half the first year’s salary to government, of all places of 
charge or dignity, and a tax for seals of titles, commissions, Ac. The tax excusuth is a tithe of 
the rent of the best house in eacli parish, producing about 3,240,000 francs. 


6 p 
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The debt of Spain, in January, 1842, is stated to amount to 14,160,968,047 
reals, or 157,344,080/. sterling. Of this debt about 65,000,000/. is only ad¬ 
mitted to be due to foreigners, the interest of which has not §een discharged for 
several years. Th*e present gross amount of the Spanish revenues is staled to 
range between 9,000,000/. and 10,000,000/. sterling. The above statement does 
not evidently include the amount stated in 1833 as Debt, without interest (which 
see). 

As to the expenditure we have no clear«.statement, further than that from the 
management of the administration ; it exceeds the income, without paying a real 
towards the interest of the foreign debt of Spain. « 

Spain, however, need not, in her financial burdens oi obligations, be con¬ 
sidered in a desperate condition. „ She has abundant resources, and requires only 
an honest and enlightened administration ; a wise and sound reform of her 
system of customs, laws and duties, and of her direct tuxation, to attain, in ten 
years at furthest, from the adoption of such reforms, an independent treasury, 
and the honourable distinction of fulfilling her national obligations. ‘ ' 


CHAPTER X. 

NAVIGATION AND TRADE OF SPAIN. 

The navigation and commerce of Spain are described as of great extent and 
value as far back as the earliest known periods of history. The Greek and 
Phoenician navigators sailed to and finally colonised Spain, and traded between 
the East and this extensive peninsula: then considered the extreme western 
limit of the world. Cadiz is said to have been founded by the Tyrians about 
1000 years before the Christian era. Many other tow r ns, as Valentia, Malaga, 
Cordova, &c., were founded by the Greek and Phoenician colonists. The Car¬ 
thaginians long afterwards established themselves as traders and colonists in 
Spain, the seaports of which, and of the other coasts of the Mediterranean, were, 
in consequence of this trade, in aotive correspondence with each other. The 
Vandals and Visigoths afterwards occupied Spain, and subdued, but did not 
extirpate, or drive out, the former inhabitants, nor yet extinguish’ the commerce 
of the seaports; for it appears that the "Vandals (a. d. 428) t embarked for Africa, 
and found no difficulty in collecting at Gibraltar a fleet of ships from the otheir 
seaports of Spain, sufficient to transport 80,000 men, with their baggage, arms, 
and provisions. It would also appear that the trade and navigation of the several 
kingdoms of Spaih flourished during the time of the Moors. 

The reigns of Ferdinand and Isabella, of Charles V. and Philip II., are tie- 
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scribed as the great era of Spanish navigation and trade, but although Spain has 
gloried in employing both the discoverer ofAmerica, and the conqueror of Mexico, 
we are unable to discover or conclude that Spain was at any period a great com¬ 
mercial country. Building royal fleets by means of excessive taxation,—granting 
a monopoly of the carrying trade to and from America, and the Philippines,—ex¬ 
cluding generally the manufactures of foreign countries,—and bringing to Spain 
the gold and silver robbed from the natives of Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, and 
Peru, and the precious metals extracted afterwards by slave labour from the 
mines of America,* cannot assuredly be considered’ extensive, or sound, com¬ 
merce, which consists legitimately of a fair interchange of the commodities of 
one country or one place for those of another kind, use, or value. In this sense 
the navigation and commerce of the Portuguese was far more important than that 
of Spain. 

The more general accounts transmitted to us of Spanish trade and riches are 
now well kryown to have been most outrageously exaggerated. Spain, if we except 
ihe precious stones and the gold and silver treasures of her churches, f retained 
but a comparatively small portion of wealth imported from both the Indies. 

According to the Spanish official reports, the commerce of Spain with her 
colonial possessions, taking the annual average of the five years previous to 1790, 
amounted in British sterling money to the following value ; viz.. 


Importations from the colonies < ous me ^ s 
r i Various products 


£4,880,000 

2,160,000 


Total Imports.£7,040,000 


„ , , . 0 . /Spanish products . 

Exported to the Spanish colonies ^ 

Total Exports 


£2,640,000 

3,000,000 

£5,640,000 


r . . , 0 . r r ■ . • /By Licet Trade . . .£1,760,000 

Importation into Spam from foreign countries^ Contraband s^OOO 

, . £5,200,000 

During the year 1792, the imports from foreign countries into Spain, by con- 
■ traband or otherwise, are stated to have anfounted to 714,896,000 reals vellon, 

* From the silver mines of Potosi alone, according to the report of the Minister Laberto de 
Sierra in 1802 (exclusively of the vast sums fraudulently secreted), there was exported to Spain, 
in 246 years, the enormous value, reduced to British sterling money, of nearly 168,000,000/.; 
and during the following years the official aediuitt of gold ana silver imported (exclusively of 
si’ttuggling) from the Spanish colonies, appears enormous ; viz., in 1784, 10,034,000/.; in 1785, 
9,478,400/.; in 1792,3,862,000/. Humboldt states the average annual produce of the Spanish 
American mines as follows: 1500 to 1545 = 600,0004; 1545 to 1600 — 2,200,0004; 1600 to 
1700 = 3,200,000/.; 1700 to 1750 == 4,400,000/. ; 1750 to 1808 == 7,060,0004 sterling. 

f None in the world exceeded in their internal riches the churches of S^jain The church of 
tlie Escurial, in 1716, contained 8537 massive retiquaire* in silver, in vermeil, or gold, and set 
with precious stones. These reHquairet contained 7 whole saints, 107 saints’ heads, 177 saints’ 
arms and legs, 34fiy saints’ veins, 1400 saints’ thumbs, fingers, and toes, 1500 other holy rg)ics of 
. saints j and the statue of St. Lawrence, weighing 450 lbs. of silver, and i 8 lbs of gold. 
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or 7,446,833/. sterling, and the exports to foreign countries only to the value of 
396,195,000 reals vellon, or 4,125,989/. sterling. The Spanish authorities, in 
their official reports^ terra the foregoing the flourishing years of'their commerce. 

The Junta de Medios which sat at Cadiz in the years 1811, 1812, and 1813, 
whose feports we have, already referred to, states, that a war with England has 
always been ruinous to Spanish trade, and yet that the exports of Spain in 1795 
amounted in value to 480,000,000 reals vellon, viz.: 


In diamonds and precious stones . . . 7,000,000 

„ silks. 20,000,000 

„ wools . . ., . . . * . 150,000,000 

„ cotton . . . . . . . '. 7,000,000 

„ leather and skins ..... *30,000,000 

„ brandy, barilla, soap, raisins, and acids . . 136,000,000, 

„ salt, drugs, t and colonial produce . . .1 10,000,000 


Total . . . 480,000,000 


Total sterling . ,£5,000,000' f 

That the total Imports amounted that year, including contraband— 

In jewels, glasswares, paper, furniture, perfumery, and cloths . 480,000,000 
„ wine, copper, grain, tanned skifis, and provisions . . . 240,000,000 
Hemp, roots, pitch, flax, wood, ironworks, tin, and drugs . . 160,000,000 

Reals vellon . . . 880,000,000 


Total sterling . . £ 9,166,666 

It must appear evident, from the foregoing brief statement, how greatly the 
trade and the navigation of Spain were overrated. Spanish shipping was, during 
the foregoing years, engaged chiefly in the Mediterranean and Spanish coasting 
trade, and, in the trade with the Spanish colonies.—See Trade of, hereafter. 
Cadiz was the rendezvous of the annual galleons which brought home the pre¬ 
cious metals of Guanaxaco, Potosi, &c. The same port is said to have admitted 
annually 600 foreign vessels, Barcelona 350, and Malaga 300; but these were of 
small tonnage and arrived under great restrictions, and the loss of the colonial 
trade has greatly diminished the trade of those ports. 

As to the actual trade of Spain since 18l4, our returns do not enable us to 
state, even by estimate, the general, trade ‘of Spain. The Spanish government 
retu ns give the general trade of Spain as follows, in 1827 and 1828; viz.. 


Value of Imports, Value of Exports/ 

£ £ £ 

1827. loreign trade 2,602,080) u onQ 200 5 2,420,040 ) 2 876 481 

Colonial trade 1,207,120 > <>>809,200 J 456,441 J /,HV 0,481 

1829.—Foreign trade 3,803,640) . - 7q „ R „ r2,064,120 ) „ R21 RR0 

Colonial trade 775,640/ 4,579,280 j 557,760 J 2,021,8 

The imports during those years consisted of colonial produce,—tobacco, from 
Gibraltar and United States,—hardwares,—linens, more in value than one-tenth of 
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the whole,—woollens and silks,—salt fish, (value about 300,000/. in 1829),— 
building timber and other raw materials. 'Hie exports consisted of flour, &c. 
to Cuba, Porto Rioe, Madeira, and the Canaries,—and brandy, wines, dry fruit, 
almonds, olive oil, wool, silk, quicksilver, lead, iron, steel, &c. 

England and Prance are the countries which shared mogtintlje trade, l>y con¬ 
traband or otherwise. In the latter trade France has and must always have the 
advantage over every other country. The legal importations from France in 
1827 amounted to 29,085,000 francs, l jt nearly one-third of the whole, but this 
did not include the contraband trade from France. The exports to France 
amouuted to 20,983,000 francs, which did not include the contraband (the latter 
probably of little value). England, during the same year exported legally to 
Spain 16,453,000 francs, and imported from Spain 19,858,600 francs. The Sar¬ 
dinian States rank next, exporting legally to Spain to the value of 4,859,000 
francs, and importing 2,588,000 francs. No other state exported to Spain above 
the value of 2,900,000 francs. 

The trade between France and Spain, according to the French official ac¬ 
counts, amounts, during the following years, to 


Years. 

Imports from 

Exports to 

Years. 

Imports from 

Exports to 

1787 

Spain 

Spain. 


Spain. 

Spain. 

60,339,000fr. 

40.161,200fr. 

1828 

19,973,000fr. 

41,637,OOOfr. 

1788 

27,256,000 

49,890,200 

1829 

21,246,000 

41,707,000 

1789 

32,238,000 

41,084,000 

1830 

22,916,000 

34,245,000 

1825 

16,273,000 

53,272,000 

1831 

20,224,000 

36,025,000 

1826 

17,392,800 

46,206,000 

1832 

16,675,400 

28,032,000 

1827 

22,949,000 

40,824,000 

1837 

27,000,000 

45,700,000 


In 1839 the imports, chiefly wool, cork and lead, from Spain into France, 
amounted to 28,500,000 francs in value; while the declared value of exports, 
chiefly cotton and other manufactures, increased to the amount of 57,500,000 
francs, exclusive of great quantities smuggled over the frontiers without declara¬ 
tion of export from Franco, 

The above Imports are the Spanish goods entered for consumption in France, 
and the exports include only articles of French origin or manufacture. 

In 1841 the balance of trade, according to the French official account, was con¬ 
siderably against Spain, her exports to France being only 37,162,689frs.,whilst her 
imports from France amounted to 100,893,906 frs. The principal articles for 
which Spain was tributary to France were cotton cloths, which, though prohibited 
by Spanish law, figure among the items for 36,127,019fr.; linens for 12,999,094fr.; 
silks for 9,890,720fr.; woollens for 8,(>49*026fr.; haberdashery for 3,279,459fr.; 
machinery for l,820,749fr.; paper, books, and prints for l,529,028fr., &c. The 
returns made by Spain consist almost entirely of raw materials. The principal 
articles were wool to the value of 9,764,541fr,; lead, 6,7£7»338fr.j cork, 
3,7l9,733fr.j dried fruits, 3,032,498fr.; mats, 1,691,599fr .; oil, l,688,805fr.; 
silk, l,041,648fr.j grain, 758,982fr., &c. The only manufactured goods t«* be 
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found in these tables are linens, which only represent an amount of 143,808fr.; 
and silks, of 103,433fr. The commercial intercourse betweep Franco and Spain 
is far greater by thq land frontier than by sea, the exports frtfm France by the 
first being 61,029,292fr., and by sea only S9,864,614fr. The number of vessels 
employed in th£ trade was 2,543, measuring 163,357 tons. Of these 1,121 
cleared the Spanish harbours with cargoes, and 296 in ballast; and 677 sailed 
from the French harbours with cargoes, and 449 in ballast. 

The greater part of the small craft enfployed in the trade between France 
and Spain are smugglers, between the masters,and owners of which and the em¬ 
ployes of the Spanish customs, it is known that theVe is an understanding of 
perfect security for landing French manufactures. 

«. 

I' 

Merchandize imported into France from Spain during the Year 1842. 




Weight, 

Muasure, 

or 

Capacity. 


OFFICIAL VALUES. 


3 
a *- 

3 ° 

Q 

DESIGNATION OF 
MERCHANDIZE. 

Quantity. 

By Sea. 

By Land. 

i 

Total. 

u § . 

c£ 5 
£ J ° 

l 

Wool.. 

kilograms 

3,925,189 

francs. 

3,228,698 

franc-. 

5,514,606 

francs. 

8,743,304 

22.4 

2 

Lead (raw metal) .. 

do. 

11,900,850 

5,365,474 

.... 

5,305,474 




do. 

do. 

6,034,785 

1,119,934 

4,101,840 

1,625,766 

725,988 

1,734,030 

4,827,828 

3,359,802 


4 

Cork, manufactured. 


5 

Orange* and lemon*. 

do. 

5,459,576 

2,727,61 1 

2,177 

2,729,788 


6 

Mats, or plait* of straw. 

do. 

1,463,909 

2,116,463 

51,376 

2,167,839 


7 

S parte, in raw twigs. 

do. 

1,474,969 

1,997,408 

1 #409,797 

5,172 

1,474,909 

■H 

8 

Dried fruits. 

do. 

1,197,474 


1,198,538 

3.1 

9 

v\ ine*. 

litres 

683,423 

806,137 

3,029 

800,160 

2.1 

10 

Woollen tissues.. 

kilograms 

28,264 

759,758 

5,055 

764,813 


11 

Cochineal. 

do. 

24,618 

740,430 

.... 

740,430 


12 

Residue of gold or silver ware 

do. 

22,619 

678,180 

375 

678,555 


13 

Silks. 

do. 

13,333 

564,591 

3,480 

568,071 


14 

Lead (mineral). 

do. 

1,151,540 

518,117 

76 

516,193 


15 

Cotton tissues. 

do. 

20,024 

411,195 

42,116 

463,311 


10 

Flax seed. 

do. 

562,434 

331,530 

90,296 

421,826 

1.1 

17 

Common wood. 

francs 

.... 

180,548 

234,922 

415,470 

1.1 

18 

Saffron. 

kilograms 

7,212 

351,000 

8,700 

360,000 

0.9 

19 


zn. cub. 

13.9C4 


279,280 

279,280 

0.7 

20 


kilograms 

595,528 

267*934 

54 

267,988 

0.7 

21 

Copper, pure. 

do. 

100,330 

200,118 

542 

200,600 

0.6 

22 

do. 

9G.916 

46,268 

135,431 

181,099 

0.5 

23 


do. 

8,132 

178,904 

.. .* 

178,904 

0.5 

24 


do. 

24,007 

107,686 

60,863 

168,551 

04 

25 

Silken tissues. 

do. 

1,424 

142,407 

16,830 

159,237 

0.4 

26 

Thread, of flu, hemp, and 

wool. 

do. 

10,220 

98,745 

15 

08,760 

0.2 

27 


do. , 

148,114 

f 93,528 

.... 

93,528 

0.2 

28 


do. 

91,864 

91,857 

13 

91,104 

0.2 

29 


do. 

483,590c 

90,166 

1,530 

91,096 

0.2 

30 


head 

t 5,714 

335 

88,404 « 

88,829 

79,340 

0.2 

31 

Coffee. 

kilograms 

93,341 

70,294 

46 

0.2 

32 


each 

2,604,450 

74,730 

3,404 

78,134 

0.2 

33 

Flax, or hempen tissue. 

kilograms 

5,471 

71,622 

90 

71.712 

0.2 




276,189 

74,075 

69,077 

7,208 # 

71,283 

69,077 

0.2 

35 

Sofia. ° . 

do. 

*460,515 

0.2 

36 


do. 

8,455 

59,185 

* .. 

59,183 

02 


Other articles.. 

.... 


828,833 

247,005 

1,075,83ft 

2.7. 


Total . 

.... 

■ 

29,740.267 

9,203,335 

39,003,002 

106.0 


Total £ sterling. 

.... 

n 

•1,189,610 

370,533 

1,560,144 

4 0 0 


* Reduced to English money at the rate of 25 franca to the di sterling. 
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Merchandize exported from France to Spain, during the Year 1842. 


1 

s 

3 

4 
IS 
6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

» 

‘ 10 
20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 


27 

2L5 

20 

30 

31 

32 

33 
84 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 


Designation of 

MERCHANDIZE. 


Cotton tissue*. 

Woollen ditto. 

Silk, and ferret ditto . 

Mules... 

Flax and hempen tissues. 

Mercery. 

Machines and mechanics. 

Working utensils . 

Cardboard, paper, books, sand 

engravings.. 

Pottery, glass, and crystals.... 
Common 'ftnod , 

Steel andiron • . 

Cloves. 

Utensils and metal works. 

Horses. 

Cattle. 

Flax and hempen thread. 

Gold and silver ware and jew- 

ellerv. 

Phosphoric acid . 

Woollen thread . 

Cutlery. 

Perfumery. 

Game and fowls . 

Clock-works . 

Copper, pure, alloyed, gilt, and 

silver . . 

Divers articles of Parisian in¬ 
dustry.. 

Beat gold, drawn or plated .. 

Raw skins... 

Carmine . 

Flax and hemp, peeled and 

combed . 

Wines.. . 

Manufactured skins. 

Silks. 

Volatile or essential oils ...... 

Skins of hare, rabbit, &c. 

Pepper and pimento. 

Toys. 

Sulphate of soda** •• •• •• •• •• 
finnan 

iotd and silver for gilding.... 

Pure gums... 

Prepared skins.. 

Dying-wood... 

Cheese and butter. 

Carriages and harness. 

Musical instruments... 

Printing types.. 

Other articles. 

Total. 

Total.sterling £ 


OFFICIAL VALUATIONS. 


Weight, 


M rr- 


Capacity. 

By Sea. 


francs. 


kilograms 

913,324 

1,162,806 

do. 

326,669 

8,057,738 

do. 

f;. r v549 

5,876,226 

head* 

11,732 


kilograms 

214,769 

2 ,221,220 

do. 

288,571 

1,452,714 

francs 


1,323,163 

kilograms 

68,159 

857,980 

do. 

128,424 

959,525 

francs 

855,581 

do. 


885,798 

kilograms 

1.139,761 

801,984 

do. 

180,511 

794,283 

do. 

298,290 

606,388 

heads 

2,194 

1,360 

do. 

32,511 

76 

kilografhs 

? 18,377 

502,692 

do. 

462 

376,370 

do. 

10,207 

502,000 

do. 

28,081 

403,528 

do. 

38,316 

306,240 

do. 

62,309 

343,210 

francs 


80 

do. 


208,990 

kilograms 

87,502 

327,440 

do. 

49,480 

231,010 

gram. 

109,090 

261,720 

kilograms 

157,953 

20G.469 

do. 

415 

214,400 

do. 

191,703 

121,051 

litres 

751,333 

90,036 

kilograms 

7,488 

45,144 

do. 

2 ,86-1 

172,400 

do. 

1,769 

173,200 

do. 

18,047 

116,225 

do. 

123,522 

168,463 

do. 

22,478 

131,324 

do. 

482,004 

144,486 

do. 

23,922 

I29,G30 

do. 

14,082 

126,320 

do. 

94,657 

130,660 

do. 

29,441 

30,257 

do. 

602,834 

116,592 

do. 

160,951 

100,794 

francs 

23,092 

79,053 

do. 


kilograms 

22,375 

57,032 

2,434,972 

3*. 161,622 

1,366,464 


By Land. 


A . W 

Is-; 


E § « 

francs. 

francs. 


20,605,630 

21,768,436 

30.5 

3,119,049 

11,177,387 

15.6 

2.314,410 

8,190,636 

11.5 

3,519,600 

3,519,600 

3,373,932 

5.0 

1,152,712 

4.8 

778,212 

2,230,926 

3.1 

126,498 

1,449,661 

2.0 

505,200 

1,363,18JJ 

1.9 

331,058 

1,290,583 

1.8 

91,145 

946.72G 

1.3 

27,402 

913,200 

1.3 

’ 48,858 

850,842 

1.2 

13,536 

807,819 

1.1 

153,979 

760,367 

1.1 

751,800 

753,160 

1.0 

726,449 

726,525 

1.0 

212,535 

715,127 

1.0 

202,563 ‘ 

578,933 

0.8 

11,350 

513,350 

0.7 

70,380 

473,908 

0.G 

153,352 

459,792 

0.G 

92,963 

436.163 

0.6 

397,101 

397,181 

0.6 

164,640 

373,630 

0.5 

19,420 

346,860 

0.5 

99,160 

330,170 


65,550 

85,382 

327,270 

0.5 

291,851 

0.4 

25,800 

240,200 

0.4 

106,955 

228,006 

0.3 

129,043 

219,079 

0.3 

138,668 

183,812 

0.3 

10,180 

182,580 

0.3 

3,700 

176,900 

0.2 

27,730 

173.955 

0.2 

4,468 

172,931 

0.2 

19,482 

150,806 

0.2 

115 

144,601 

0.2 

13,902 

143,532 

0.2 

14,500 

140,820 

0.2 

1,606 

132,266 

0.2 

92,424 

122,681 

02 

5,600 

122,192 

0.2 

20,962 

121,756 

0.2 

90,986 

114,078 

0.1 

23,393 

102,446 

0.1 

43,655 

100,687 

3,151,778 

0.1 

716,806 

4.6 

37,330,699 

71,492,321 

100.0 

1,493,228 

2,859,092 



TRADE BETWEEN ENGLAND AND SPAIN AND THE BALEARIC ISLANDS. 


The trade and navigation between England and Spain, though ranking next 
to that between Francte and Spain, is unimportant compared with the elements 
which both countries possess for the most extended interchange. , 

'flie commerce between England and Spain during the last century is de¬ 
scribed as of considerable value; and, for the supply of her colcmies, Spain was 
compelled to purchase, through the merchants of Cadiz and Guipuzcoa, foreign 
goods (especially woollens from England), notwitnstanding the legal prohibitions. 
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During the years 1809 to 1814 the trade in British manufactures to Spain 
and for Spain by way of Gibraltar, appears to have greasy increased. The 
declared value of British manufactures exported to Spain add Gibraltar during 
the, following years were; viz., 


BAES. * 

6 

To Spain. * 

£ 

To Gibraltar. 

£ 


Total. 

£ 

1814 . . 


3,560,000 . . 

. 2,056,000 

. . 

5,616,000 

1825 . 


323,800 

908,000 


1,231,800 

1,270,680 

1827 . . 


225,414 . . 

. * 1,045,266 

, , 

1828 . 


301,153 
861,675 v. . 

. 1,038,925 
504,163 


1,340,078 

1829*. . 


• . 

1,365,838 

1830 . 


607,068 

. 292,760 

| * 

899,828 

1831 . . 


597,848 . . 

367,285 


965,133 

1832 . 


442,926 

461,470 

* 

904,396 

1833 . . 

• * 

442,83t . . 

385,460 

, * 

828,297 

1834 . 


325,907 . 

460,719 


786,626 

1835 . . 


405,065 . . 

602,580 


1,007,645 

1836 . 


437,076 . 

756;411 

• 

1,193,487 

1837 . . 


286,636 . . 

906,155 

ti • 

1,192",791 

1838 . 


243,839 

. 894,096 


1,137,9& 

1839 . . 


262,231 . . 
404,252 < . 

. 1,170,702 

. 1,111,176 
. 1,053,367 
. 937,719 

. . 

1,432,933 

1840 . 



1,515,428 

1841 . . 


413,849 . . 

. , 

1,467,216 

1842 . 


322,614 

. 

1,260,333 


«• 

The contraband trade from Gibraltar, and even through Cadiz, though the 
freedom of the port has been withdrawn, will still continue, so long as the 
present system of customs exists in Spain. 

Since the breaking up of the government of Espartero, it is stated that the 
contraband trade has been more active than at any former period. The indi¬ 
scriminate licence given, some time ago, by the Spanish government to the 
revenue cutters, called guarda costas, utterly failed, though they were guilty of 
the most unjust and vindictive seizures of vessels driven near the Spanish shores. 

Tobacco .—Of this article about 6,000,000 lbs. is ( smuggled annually from 
Gibraltar into Spain, and about 4,000,000 lbs. is exported from the same depot 
to Oran, Algiers, Malta, and other places. Spain, in the face of this contraband, 
still maintains her Royal Tobacqo Monopoly. Exclusive of the tobacco smuggled 
into Spain from Gibraltar, it is smuggled in extensively along the whole north 
and west coasts of Spain. The recent extension of the Spanish Customs to the** 
sea-coasts and ports of Biscay will not diminish, but, it is asserted, will greatly 
increase the contraband trade. ' 

' ' < * 

* In the year 1829 Cadiz was declared a free port, and the exports of British goods tt> be 
smuggled into Spain from Gibraltar immediately decreased, while the direct exports to Cadiz 
immediately increased; and would have continued to increase, were it not for the great contra¬ 
band trade from France, which increased after the revolution of July, and to which the augmented 
industry of France during peace had also given an impulse by the multiplication of French 
goods, especially cottons and woollens suitable for the Spanish markets. 
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SPAIN 


Foreign and Colonial Merchandize Exported from the United Kingdom to Spain. 


ARTICLES. 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

f 

1831 

1838 

1839 

1840 

Cassia lignea.. 


a,4.03 

405 

7,986 

29,055 

1,868 

53,200 

1,483 

2,025 

■ES 


Cinnamon. 


284,201 

184,850 

230,205 

48,846 

123,590 

137,092 

120,490 

112,990 

uEl 

144;291 

Cloves..f. 


15,831 

3,030 

5,051 

4,560 

9,470 

9,074 

9,530 

352 

■B 

23,504 

Cocoa .. 

..V_do. 

• 37,028 

,. 

*128,352 

947,971 

317,880 

2411 

44,405 

73,200 

36,171 

150,403 

Coffee. 


330 

758 

1,019 

232 

628 

19,073 

145 

371 

13,567 

15,409 

Com; via., wheat 



,, 

3,960 

3,403 

10,540 

250 




— oat*. 





797 

229 





— wheat-meal and 

lour.cwts. 

2 

4,332 

ft 

24 

48 

30 

2,790 

7 

10 

5 

Cortex Permianus 


18,110 

13,072 

5,289 

43,303 

1,358 






Cotton piece goods 

....pieces 

38,0(»i* 

10,006 

7,020 


3,207 

82 

2,305 

4,978 

5,794 

10,007 

Ginger. 



.. 

43 

48 

100 

7t 

24 

288 

.. 

235 

Gum, laedye. 


27,235 










— shellac. 


2,20 7 

1,148 

2.799 

1,957 

t- 1,945 

4,958 

204 

1,934 

1,037 

1,587 

Indigo... 


10,041 

2,372 

* 242 

3,285 

ft,231 

,1,417 

290 

„. 

5,170 

8,023 

Linen*. 


1,016 

17'» 

11,324 

4.210 

5,417 

7,477 

1,004 

254 


700 

N utmegi. 



315 

25 

174 

251 

50 

162 

279 

324 

1,161 

Pepper. 

227,305 

53,173 

260,507 

158,178 

69,365 

20,141 

101,507 

51,988 

187,001 

191,254 

Rhubarb.. 


535 

142 

336 


138 

150 

l 

!?,»& 

112 


Rice.. 



is 

3 

1,710 

2,988 

3,215 

2,510 

2,NG9 

61 

Silk manufactures. 

-pieces 

*.7,886 

3,533 

7,286 

20,773 

8,854 

11,964 

8,487 

8,851 

9,859 

11,695 

16,019 

Spirits, ruin. 

irool galls. 

2,824 

3,927 

2,102 

3,483 

6,941 

5,885 

2,351 

788 

1,107 

— brandy. 


1,'J86 

402 

1.884 

085 

1,822 

10,217 

3,412 

5,805 

1,521 

2,300 

— geneva . 


on 

70 

182 

1,020 

745 

2/377 

183 

5,030 

2,852 

4,799 

Sugar, unrefined.. 


2,053 

25 

9,825 

5,570 

7,o si 

1,119 

2,005 

225 

1,748 

4,*111 

Tea. 

.lbs. 

325 

389 

1,110 

2.110 

2,555 

2,865 

1,504 

2,742 

2,086 

3,5fiP 

Tin. 


• • 

24 

40 

378 

255 

72 

120 

. ,18 


J ubacco unmanufactured, .lhs. 

01,051 

111,480 

632,320 

889,029 

2,254,858 

472,922 

1,470/*34 

4,351,452 


1,720,552 

Wine ot all sorts... 


50,4 s5 

38,033 

49,321 

93,813 

107,432 

60,865 

72,‘M 1 

52,077 

101,934 

126,921 

Wool, cotton. 


2,003,717 

2,333 

553J13 

269,208 

81,023 

23,807 

15,700 


50,202 

89,504 

— sheep’s. 


.. 

- “ 

4,859 

_ _ _ 








Foreign and Colonial Merchandize Imported into the United Kingdom from Spain. 


ARTICLES. 


barilla.cwts. 

it ark, for tanning or 

dyeing.do. 

Cochineal.do. 

Coffee ..lbs. 

Ci-rk, unmanufactured..cwta. 
Corn, wheat.qrs. 

— barley .do. 

— wheat-meal and flour.cwts. 

Cortex. Peruvianus.lbs 

Figs.cwts. 

Hemp, undressed.do. 

Indigo.lb.“. 

Jrou.in burs .tons. 

Lead) pig...ilo. 

Lemons and Oranges.pckgcsl 

Liquorice juice.cwts. 

Madder .do. 

Oil, olive.galls. 

Quicksilver.lbs. 

Haisins.cwts. 

Seeds, flaxseed.bushels 

Shuraac.ewis. 

Silk, raw and wa«te.Ibs. 

— thrown.do. 

Silk manufactures.do. 

Skins, goat, undressed...n.>. 

— kid, ditto.do. 

— ditto, dressed.do. 

— lamb, undressed.do. 

Spirits, rum.proof gallg. 

— brandy.do. 

Sugar, unrefined.cwts. 

Tobacco, manufactured, 

and snuff 1 .lbs 

Wool, sheep's.do. 

Wine of all sorts ....galls. 


1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1830 

1N37 

183M 

1839 

1840 

01,921 

132,507 

74,537 

120,800 

04,175 

19.434 

37,027 

38,62-4 

29,744 

36,585 

78,007 

10,758 

2,597 

2,268 

2,054 

780 





3,07w 

400 


0,410 

.... 

...» 


7,524 





53,03! 

.... 

.... 


7,191! 

115.993 



5,730 

378 

2,797 

87 

045 

255 

834 

«22 

492 

731 

140,131 

1,703 

.... 

1 

0 


1 

421 

17,711 

4G.930 

2,348 



.... 

22 

.... 

.... 

.... 

000 

677 

29,529 

89 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 



185 

2 

.... 

2,781 

.... 


201 




1.717 


7G9 

874 

252 

569 

581 

1,220 

2,333 

2,557 

5,9*13 



3 

17 

.... 




.... 

977 


3,885 

.... 

0,263 

0,831 

15 



8,609 

5/29S 

1,955 

.... 

47 

117 

105 

17 

143 

72 

124 

33 

54 

972 

551 

510 

520 

74f 

918 

1,229 

1,74* 

1,510 

1,0'S 

28,330 

21,000 

27,005 

21,897 

30,548 

19/* 04 

2* ,005 

27.951 

31,027 

30,171 

5 

24 

47 




121 

4,298 

394 

679 

1,570 

4,00*1 

ft, 567 

ft,063 

3,618 

2,120 

1 ,307 

49 

1.74» 

6,174 

1,243,689 

0,340 

750,941 

110,409 

1,793 

502,001) 

583,141 

57,843 

130,107 

1,305,384 

209,558 

773,240 

1.59*1,299 

700,029 

1,950,330 

1,138,809 

1,977,100 

1,450,380 

2,252,002 

2,157,823 

105,000 

85,741 

130,153 

140,373 

117,338 

10 1,334 

119,722 

162,418 

180,000 

106,505 


.... 

1,061 

i .non 

2,179 

2,906 


210 

4,320 


*3,700 

5,503 

4,486 

4,26? 

2,561 

1,149 

2,300 

232 

296 

930 

13,178 

13,386 

17,587 

0,058 

19,614 

2,260 

1,954 

4,487 

991 

423 

1,006 

024 

140 


1,470 

514 

i,nl-i 

1/261 

1.9SH 

1*28 

305 

252 

• 920 

553 

1,320 

387 

3 

' 206 

1,040 

411 

855 

50 

5,020 

326 






43,312 

.... 

16,490 

35,272 

5,144 

3,620 

5,109 

1,4-0 

- - r t 

2,003 



.... 

1 

.... 

120 

600 

1,020 

412 

290,740 

71,334 

252,738 

212,874 

32,890 

17,145 

50,040 

10,611 

22,105 

69,319 


450 


11 

2 



2.059 

2,859 

*4/isn 

178,«07 

01,040 

15,880 

4.694 

1,155 

19,500 

220,5*27 

223,208 


3,987 

.... 



.... 

14,348 

8,183 

Ll7 


6,409 

10,027 

513 

52 

517 

551 

1,428 

190 

512 

* 370 

1,474.823 

2,626,624 

3,339,150 

2.343,915 

1,602,752 

2,818,137 

2,244,817 

1,814,877 

2,409,631 

1/266,905 


2,401,555 

3.220,199 

3,30k,087 

2.041,547 

3,053,731 

2,727,653 

3,312.920 

4,052,919 

3,915,161 


In the above statement of imports, the packages of oranges of all sizes are included : 
the wine was chisdy sherry : next to which in quantity was Malaga wine. The brandy 
imported from Spain has been imported chiefly for re-exportation. The high duty of 
22s. 6d. and 5 per cent the gallon, prevents its use for adulteration; find its ovality is so 
interior as toprevent its competing at the same duty with French brandy. . 
































































BRITISH TRADE WITH SPAIN, 
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British and Irish Produce and Manufactures, Exported from the United Kingdom to 

Spaiu, in 1841 and 1842. 


ARTICLES. 

1811 

9 1812 

Quantity. 

Declared 

Value. 

Quantity. 

• • 

Declared* 

Value. 




£ 


.£ 

Apparel, Slops and haberdashery. 

. £ 

.... 

1,17! 

.... 

1,S05 

Anns and ammunition. 



325 


155 

Huron and hams. 


6 

29 



Beef and pork. 

..barrels. 

1 

3 

1 

3 

Beer and ale. 


92 

257 

07 

213 

Books, printed. 

. ...cwts. 

12 

272 # 

15 

272 

Brass and copper manufactures. 


1,109 

6,000 

7U 

3,808 

Butter and cheese. 


' 02 

190 

71 

190 

Coals, culm, and cinders. 


37,32i» 

18,245 

53,203 

24,980 

Cordage. 9 .... 


13 

20 

21 

• 54 

Cotton manufactures ; viz.. 






-entered by the yard.*• • • - 

... .yards 

153,982 

4,521 

160,369 

2,075 

-hosiery, lace, ctul small wares. 

.£ 


2.094 


1,231 

Cotton, twist., and yarn. 


491 

° 38 

1,713 

141 

Earthenware of all Borts . 

.. .pieces 

772,280 

6,462 

234,280 

2,530 

Pish, herrings. 

. ..barrels 

1 

1 



Class, entered by weight... 


186 

290 

2"8 

411 

-ditto, at value. 

.£ 


57 



Hardwares and cutlery. 


2,399 

13,178 

1,265 

23,191 

Hats, beaver and felt. 

.. ,d< zens 

100 

429 

150 

518 

I on and steel, wrought and unwrought 


7,201 

30,324 

4,771 

38,270 

Lend and shot..'. 


43 

H-lfi 

I 

27 

Leather, wrought and unwrought. 


4,700 

133 

3,191 

251 

-saddlery and harness. 


.... 

195 


58 

Linen manufactures ; viz. 






-entered by the yard. 

....ynrds 

5,031,2-20 

* IH5.SH8 

1,908,970 

72,216 

-thread, tapes, aud small wares- 



245 


1,511 

-yarn. 


59,131 

1,908 

957,500 

21,505 

Machinery and mill work. 

.£ 

.... 

13,51 1 


27,8 17 

Painters’ colours. 



1,320 


1,070 

Plate, plated ware, jewellery aud watches... .do. 

.... 

826 


1,144 

Salt. 

. .bushel* 

28 

3 

500 

41 

Silk v/auufactnres. 

. £ 

.... 

8,890 


3,816 

Soap and candles. 


3,200 

210 

4,o-:o 

209 

Stationery of all sorts. 



110 

.... 

213 

Sugar refined. 


14,309 

25,703 

3 303 

5,688 

'1 in, unwrought. 


433 

1,657 

2,051 

7,265 

1 in and pewter wares, and tin plates... 


.... 

4,953 


11,898 

Wool, sheep and lamb’s. 


.. . . 


409 

21 

Woollen and worsted yarn. 


96 

14 

8,017 

1,268 

Woollen manufactures ; viz., 






-entered by the piece. 

....pieces 

28,144 

49,960 

17,798 

41,363 

-- do. do. yard. 


21,751 

2,888 

22,954 

1,868 

-hosiery and small wares. 


.... 

079 

.... 

913 

All other articles. 



20,256 

.... 

21,824 

Total declared value-... 

9 - 

__ 

413,849 

_ _ 

322,014 


Foreign and Colonial Merchandize Exported from the United Kingdom to Spain in 

1841 and 1842. 


ARTICLES. 


1841 


Ashes, pearl ami pot.cwts 

Cinnamon.lbs 

Cloven..do 

Cocoa........do 

ffcmee......do 

Corn, wheat, meal, and Hour.cwta.] 

Cortex Pcruvianus, or Je¬ 
suit’s bark.lbs. 

Cotton piece, goods of India 

piecesj 

Cotton manufactures, en¬ 
tered at value..£| 

Ginge v .cwt». 

Gum arabic.do 

— laedye... ..do. 

— shellac.lbs. 

Indigo......do. 

Iron in bars...tons 

Linens ; vis., 

— plain linens and diaper, 

entered by the piece...piecesl 

— ditto, :%t value.£| 

Nutmegs....-. .lbs. 

Opium...•...do, 

lVppin-.do. 

Pimento....’.cwts. 

Rice .. ....do. 

Rhubarb.do. 


1«7, 

3, 
34, 

4, 


30 
,023 
,940 
,1 Ml 
,924 
7 

MOD 

1,070 

2 

15 

3 

1*708 

1 


006 


oi 

1M7,000 

20,770 

500 

7 


1,401) 

80 

13 


80 

330 


04 

210 

40 

332,023 
§ 145 

25 


ART 1C LES. 


Saltpetre ami cubic nitres, 

unrefined.cwts. 

Silk manufactures of India ; vis., 

— bandummes, roruals, and 

bamiR'Tcbiofs.pieces 

-crape shawls, scarfs, and 

handkerchiefs.number 

— crape in piece, gown 

pieces.pieces 

[— tuff.-tics, damasks, and 

other silks in pieces.do^ 

SpfY-irs, riyn.proof galls. 

— brandy ..do. 

— Geneva....d«>. 

Sugar, unrefined.cwts. 

Tea.lbs. 

Tin.do 

Tobacco, unmanufactured_do. 

— foreign, and snuff* manu¬ 

factured ..do. 

Wine; via., 

-Freuch.gals, 

- Portugal.do. 

-Spanish...do. 

Madeira.do. 

Rhenish.do. 

other sorts.do- 

sorts .do, 


- of^tll t 


1841 

1812 

2 


13,573 

16,800 


19 

.... 

3 

0 

19 

891 

606 

151 

135 

7S8 


3,603 

4 

* 2,585 

13,-157 

238 

2,512,550 

700,582 

m 

500 

187 

no 

, 26 

86 

24, n 48 

oojreo 

8 

21 

18 

41 

50 


21,337 

1 90.422 
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SPAIN 


Imports into the United Kingdom from Spain, in 1841 1B42* 


ARTICLES. 


JJarilla.cwt.| 

for tauiiing or dyeing., do, 

firinialohe ...do, 

C loros.«..lift) 

Cochineal.do. 

Cocoa..do, 

Copper, (inwrought.cwt 

Cork, unmanufactured.do. 

Corn, wheat.qrs., 

— peas and beaus.do. 

— wh<*at, meal, and flour.. ..cwt. 

Cortex l’uruvianus.lbs. 

Cotton manufactures at value ..£ 

Figs.cwt. 

Hides, untanned.do. 

Irou iu Lars.tons 

Lead, pig...do- 

Leather gloves.pairs] 

Lemons and oranges, in pack¬ 
ages ; a iz., 

— not exceeding 5000 cubic 

inches.packages 

exceeding r> 000 , and not ex¬ 
ceeding 7300 cubic inches..do. 

— exceeding 7300, and not ex¬ 
ceeding 14,000 cubic inches.do. 

Linens, plain and diaper, en¬ 
tered by the piece.pieces] 

Ditto, at value. X 

Liquorice j nice..cwts. 

Madder.do. 

Madder root.do. 

Oil, olive.gals. 

Pepper....lbs. 

Pimento.do. 


1841 


20,341 

1 

1,231 

444 


4,050 

35,1208 

1 

2,605 


3,919 

34 

1,090 

180 


1,021 

12,015 

16,401 

100 

19 

1,177 

5,070 

382,982 

3 

5 


100 

1 

5,027 

08,420 

1 

137 

112 

4,219 

508 

40 

885 

115 


326 

18,104 

13.05C 


3 

1,261 
« 6,679 

8 

1,115,601 

0 


ARTICLES. 


Quicksilver.do. 

Raisins.cwts. 

Rice.do- 

Safflower.do. 

jSeeds, Flax seed and Lin- 

seed.bushels] 

Shurnac.cwts. 

Silk, raw and waste.Ibs. 

— thrown.*.....do 

I.lk manufactures of Europe, 

i &c., entered by weight.do. 

Spelter.cwts. 

Spirit# Rum.proof gals. 

— Brandy. do. 

Tea.lbs. 

Timber, fir, oak and bncou- 

xnerated, 8 inches square or 
upwards.V- • - loads 

— deals, battens, boards, plank, 

sawn or split.do. 

iTubacco, unmanufactured .. ..lbs 

— manufactured and snuff... .do.I 

Wax, bees*..n.cwts. 

Wine; vi*,, 

French.g*ls. 

Portugal. do, 

Spanish.do. 

M Adeira.do. 

Other sorts.do, 


Wine of all sorts. 


Wool, cotton.lbs.! 

— sheep's...do. 


1,823,096 

101,005 

1 


144 

Oil 

1,888 

120 

202 

45 

95,781 

188 


8,837 

318 


2 

299 

3,137,04c’ 

19 

18 


3,137,373 


1812 


2,000,835 

180,070 

2 

40 

5,739 

352 

2 

'13,200 

1 

2 

792 

36 


2,026,7 

6 

137 


2,026,875 


20 

1,088,200 


Foreign and Colonial Merchandize Exported from the United Kingdom to the Canaries. 


AUTICL E S. 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1S34 

1835 

1830 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

Cassia Lignea.lbs. 

.. 





366 

.. 

743 



Claves . .du. 

377 

. . 


.. 


500 


2,372 



Coffee and cocoa .do. 

3,605 

421) 

53 

1,947 

903 






Corn and flour..qrs. 


20 

15 

1,035 

423 

,, 

441 

.. 

.. 

2 

Cotton piece goods of In- 











ilia.pieces 

15,161 

4,380 

11,195 

14,121 

6343 

5,870 

10,135 

11,797 

8417 

4990 

Iron, In liars.tons 

00 


0 

19 

<5 

4 

11 

39 

13 

21 

Linens, plain and dia- 











per.pieces 

1,337 



1,146 

,, 


3,023 

40 

25 

803 

Pepper and pimento.lbs. 





.. 

3,097 

.. 

2,228 



Silk bamtannoes and 





i: 






handkerchiefs.pieces 

125 

30 

103 

92 

215 

iff 

302 

202 

200 

175 

Spuits, rum.proof galls. 

(»» 

2,<27 

100 

.. 






32 

——- brandy.do 

339 

3,876 

1,417 

2,110 

2319 

14,005 

14,297 

13,608 

205 

123 

- (ieneva . do. 

,, 



0 . 

,» 

218 

335 

108 


4 

Tea . lbs. 

Hll 

9G 

ia 

947 

477 



1,350 

293 


Tobacco, umuanufactured.do. 


17,731 









Wine of all sorts.gall-. 

0,000 


3,091 

2,924 

1303 

G01 

128 

2,511 

828 

1478 


Foreign and Colonial Merchandize Imported-into the United Kingdom from the Canariqg. 


ARTICLES. 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1830 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

Barilla.cwts. 

95,995 

34,475 

111,747 

65,071 

39,913 

27,359 

35,02# 

19,784 

7,481 

6,093 

Cochineal.lbs. 



102 

140 

194 

205 


1,979 

.. 

2,281 

Woods; viz., fustic.tons 



.. 

4 




| 



Lemons & oranges .packages 


200 

.. - 

_t. 



, i 


2 


Oil, palm.......cwts. 

a . i 



, , 


8 


105! 

1 

» 21 

Silk, raw and waste.lbs. 

49 


15 

201 

.. 

1 411 


130| 

4 


Wino of all sorts....... galls. 

188,143 


253,151 

252,827 

243,489 3,013,333 

• 71,023 

325,115| 

339,390 

249,829 


The wines of the Canaries arc often sold as Madeira,—and with care they might, it is af¬ 
firmed, be produced of equally good quality. Area of Teneriff, Canary, Palma, &c., about 
:5!}00 English square miles : population about 240,000. The formation of these islands w 
volcanic ; very fertile, where there is humidity. Average produce ; wine, 54,000 "pipes ; 
hari’la, 300,000 quintals ; wheat, millet, rye, and barley, about 150,006 quarters ; potatoes, 
about 500,000 barrels ; also fruits, and various vegetables. 
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British and Irish Produce and Manufactures Exported from the United Kingdom to the 
H Canaries. 


---« 

•4 

ARTIC LES. 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1830 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

De¬ 

clared 

Value. 

De¬ 

clared 

Value. 

De¬ 

clared 

Value. 

De- 

dared 

Value. 

De¬ 

clared 

Value. 

De¬ 

clared 

Value. 

De¬ 

clared 

Value. 

De¬ 

clared 

Value. 

De¬ 

clared 

Value? 

De¬ 

clared 

Value. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

*£ 

£ 

£ 

Apparel, slops, and baber- 











dashery. 

433 

484 

26G 

397 

503 

509 

509 

383 

584 

8 14 

Arms and ammunition. 

13 

82/ 



257 

10 


1-8 


44 

Bacou and bams. 

fi 

23 

fl 

17 

20 

2G 

27 

10 

11 



107 

189 

V 

6 

13 

.. 

,, 


3 


Beer and ale. 

43 

78 

24 

33 

50 

,40 

45 

08 

25 

21 

Books, printed. 

10 

33 

•22 

31 



50 

54 

8 

80 

Brass and copper manufac- 











tures . 

•233 

. 85 

130 

245 

' ’ 01 

22 

130 

1.50 

88 

50 

Butter and Cheese. 


160 

9 

35 

41 

47 


51 

50 

14 

Coals, culm, and cinders.... 

• it 






214 

2 


90 

Cordage. 


24ft 

.. 

57 




113 

85 


Cotton manufactures,entered 











by the yard. 

mi p n 

9,497 

15,002 

18,765 


21,307 

22,997 

26,371 

25,970 

20,918 

— hosiery, lace, aud small 











wares. 

513 

338 

853 

581 

742 

800 

924 

802 

1,427 

1,334 

— twist and yarn . 

131 

50 

52 

60 

20 

51 

03 

70 

220 

87 

Earthenware of all sorts .... 

3fc) 

312 

070 

027 

891 

095 

043 

099 

907 

1,540 

Fish, herrings. 

. . 

• • • 

1 

.. 

10 






Glass, entered by weight- 

140 

290 

21 

140 

209 

02 

01 


20 

79 

Ditto at value ...\ . 


18 

• 10 

13 

3 




30 


hardware ar.J cutlery. 

630 

470 

1,110 

941 

87* 

1,030 

800 

1,341 

1,275 

983 

Hats, beaver aud felt. 

710 

402 

043 

333 

274 

139 

5 

52 

87 


Iron and steel, wrought and 











unwrougbt. 

1,700 

903 

1,200 

1,581 

1,100 

2,081 


3,027 

2,029 

1,951 

bead and shot. 

10 

40 

41 

12 

• 3 


02 

74 

10 

20 

Leather, wrought and un- 









42 

27 

wrought. 

,. 

4 

53 

35 

15 

8 

11 

7 



— saddlery aud harness .... 

50 

45 

50 

17 


75 

37 


30 

42 

l.iren manufactures, enteied 











by the yard. 

4,903 

2,147 

3,187 

1,811 

1,082 

4,224 

3,838 

5,244 

8,245 

4,957 

— thread, tapes and small 











i.vares . 

4 

.. 

2 

14 


.. 


.. 


14 

— yam . 



21 

.. 

.. 


.. 



3 

Machinery and mill work ... 

5 

20 

03 

8 

23 

25 

182 

r,i 

3 

25 

Painters’ colours . 

19 

86 

89 

33 

47 

80 

04 


234 

101 

1’late, plated ware, jewel- 











lery, and watches . 

10 

no 

28 

55 

45 

4 

85 

141 

44 

427 

Salt . 

.. 


1 

,, 


1 





Silk manufactures . 

*2(50 

140 

308 

114 


400 

190 

191 

73 

317 

Soap and candles . 

107 

210 

89 

48 

58 

108 


11 

30 

11 

Stationery of ell sorts . 

118 


30 

8J 

05 

59 

84 

33 

00 

107 

Sugar, relined . 

071 

28 

8 . 





090 



Tin, unwroiigiit . 

100 

.. 

34 




3 

58 



Tin and pewter warns und 











tin plates . 

91 

18 

201 

141 

no 

25 

187 

237 

32f 

94 

"Woollen and worsted yarn.. 

,, 

100 

8 

0 

.. 

17 

22 




— manufactures entered by 


• 









the piece . 

3,832 

2,002 

3,417 

4,103 

2,054 

5,183 

4,274 

3,555 

2,929 

3,203 

— ditto, by the yard . 

nr» 

910 

1,081 

404 

on 

1,908 

1,11(1 

1,511 

1,290 


— hosiery and small wares.. 

134 

22 

77 

07 

20 

40 

49 

134 

150 

■Sts 

All other articles .. 

1,238 

092 

1,001 

900 

- _ . .. 

502 

1,016 

2,002 

1,424 

039 

mm 

Total declared value. /.. 

33/282 

21,053 

30,507 

30,080 

24,308 

40,370 

41,1104 

47,093 

47,710 

1 45,87 


Shipping employed in the Trade of the United •Kingdom with Spain, Balearic Isles, 

ando Canaries. 


YEARS. 

• 

I N WARDS. 

Brit 

OUTWARDS 



British. 

Foreign. 

TOTAL. ‘ 

\ah. 

Foreign. 

TOTAL. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

^hipa. 

Tons. 


l*ons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

cm 

mam 

39,314 

15 

2,005 

309 


258 

29,775 

20 

5,53! 

284 

35,320 

1B3I88B 

731 

78,911 

87 

8,800 

818 


503 

03,273 

90 

14,239 

(159 

77,512 

ES9t HH 

393 

40,005 

41 

4,505 

434 


201 

23,539 

35 

0,207 

230 

29,740 

1833. 

523 

58,303 

00 

0,700 

589 

05,069 

391 

44,170 

62 

8,550 

453 

52,720 

1834. 

403 

49,084 

35 

3,900 

498 

53,050 

375 

40,510 

53 

8.5H4 

428 

49,094 

1835. 

493 

50,134 

30 

4,406 

529 

60,540 

357 

45,539 

41 « 

, 7.'*41 

398 

53,483 

1830. 

439 

48,228 

02 

0,900 

501 

55,134 

345 

38,811 

04 " 

9,-05 

409 



489 

52,034 

74 

8,278 

563 

00,912 

317 

30,031 

02 

9 230 

370 



456 

43,002 

42 

4,350 

498 

47,451 

331 

33,819 

00 

J0,324 


41,143 


500 

441,410 

00 

6,101 

500 

52,517 

422 

42,011 

98 

18,100 

520 


1840. 

53(| 

50,0-19 

59 

5.892 

595 

50,511 

411 

48,321 

90 

14,270 

534 

" 02,591 
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SPAIN. 


Shipping employed in the Trade between Spain and the Canary Islands. 



INWARDS. 

OUT M 1 ,\ R I) S. 

YEARS. 

# 4 

British. 

Foreign. 

TOTAL. 

British. 

Foreign. 

mam 


Ships. 

Trfhs. 

Shfps. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 





1831. 













1832. 

21 

2,508 



22 

2,508 

20 

2,249 

1 

89 

21 

2,337 

1833. 

49 

5,019 

. . 


40 

5,041) 

38 

4,552 

, . 

3 . 

38 

4,552 

1834. 

3t» 

3,830 

1 

104 

37 

3,034 

34 

3,711 

1 

92 

35 

3,803 

1835. 

23 

2,583 

, . 


25 

2 ,/Wff 

22 

2,2 U 

1 

240 

23 

2,451 

183(1. 

25) 

2,(532 


385 









1837. 

51 

3,376 

1 

133 

32 

3,470 

,23 

2,348 

4 

002 

27 

2,5)50 

1838. 

30 

2,593 

2 

234 

*>• 

2,827 

27 

2,24 <) 

5 

4*>9 

32 

2,045) 

18351. 

24 

2,302 

4 

453 

28 

2,755 

21 

1 ,8« 

7 

1,189 

28 

3,030 

1840. 

14 

1,3(50 

3 

312 

17 

1,708 

12 

1,255 

•r 7 

784 

10 

2,030 


FISHERIES AND, COASTING-TRADE OF SPAIN. ' 

c 

In order to encourage the fisheries of Spain the importation of all foreign 
fish, except cured codfish and stockfish, is prohibited. The shores of Spain 
along the Atlantic and the Mediterranean abound with varieties of fish,—but 
sufficient quantity has never been caught or cured for the consumption of 
population who have generally obsprved the Lent and fasts of the Roman Catho¬ 
lic Church 5 and it is owing to this circumstance that the importation of foreign 
cod-fish is not prohibited. Along the shores and indentations of the Bay .of 
Biscay a kind of cuttle-fish, much esteemed for eating, salmon, and various other 
kinds of fish abound,—and the fishery forms a source of considerable employ¬ 
ment and profit to the inhabitants of Fontarabia, St. Sebastian, Santander, and 
other places along the coasts of this bay and the Atlantic shores of Gallicia. 
The herring and pilchard fishery at Ferrol produces more than sufficient for the 
consumption of the inhabitants of this district. Along the coast from Gibraltar 
to the frontiers of Portugal the fishery is also followed by some of the inhabitants 
at several places along the shore. Within the Mediterranean, especially at 
Malaga and Carthagena, a considerable fishery is carried on; and anchovies and 
other varieties of fish are abundant and sold at low prices for daily use. 

The coasting-trade of Spain is limited to national vessels.' This trade em¬ 
ploys a great number of small vesuels in carrying wines and various other articles 
from the places where they are the most abundant to those where they are most 
wanted, or, to and from the ports which are legally open for the foreign or the 
colonial trade of Spain. We have, however, no returns that can be relied on of 
the number of coasting-vessels, nor even of those employed in the colonial and 
foreign trade of Spain, and we can only refer generally to* such returns as w-e 
have been able to procure of the navigation and trade of the provincial sea- 
ports. 

* NAVIGATION AND TRADE OF CATALONIA. 

Barcelona is the most important manufacturing and trading town in jSpdin, 
though its trade is said to have greatly declined since Spain lost her American 
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possessions. Its harbour i3 sheltered by a mole, but large vessels cannot enter, 
nor anchor withoutJbeing exposed to the winds in the bay. The British trade 
at Barcelona is unitaportant. In 1831, 18 British vessels entered, and 110 other 
vessels arrived at Barcelona from foreign ports. 

* • ' 

“ The province, or, more properly speaking, the principality *of Catalonia, is divided 
into four provinces, Barcelona, Tarragona, Lesida, and Gerona. It is 70 leagues in length 
from west to east, and 50 wide from north to south, contains 70 leagues of coast on the 
Mediterranean, 260 in circumference, and 1000 square leagues of surface; it contains 12 
cities, 242 villages, 1523 hamlets, 22 garrisons—and many rivers, 22 of which empty 
themselves into the Mediterranean. 

“ Besides the British condylar residence at Ba’-jelona, there were formerly six British 
vice-consulates, but that qf Villa Nova has been suppressed. Of the remaining five that of 
Tarragona is the most important. 

“ Hosas, situated near France at the eastern extremity of Catalonia, has a spacious bay, 
which during the war afforded an excellent refuge for our ship.. ; at present, it is scarcely 
of any importance to British commerce. Its export of cork has ceased. 

“ Palamos and Malaria are also almost entirely without commerce with England ; 
the chief employment at Matano is* ship-building, but in time of war both places may be 
pseful in supplying our navy with provisions and water. 

“ Tarragona and Salon are the only two ports in this consulate which supply exports 
for the English markets. 

“ It is difficult to obtain exact statistical information, but the population of this princi¬ 
pality is estimated at about 1,300,000 souls. 

“ Barcelona may be considered the commercial capital of Spain, and its geographical 
position, its establishments of manufactures and the industry of its inhabitants, are likely to 
continue it so under all circumstances. 

“ There are 18 resident consuls; in 1826 the population was only 100,639 ; in 1829 it 
had encreased 13,141, and is now supposed to contain about 200,000 souls ; it has eight 
hospitals, a university, a seminary, a society of ‘ Belles Lettves,’ many colleges and esta¬ 
blishments of literature and science, in which 4000 students are taught gratui toil sly,— 
several valuable libraries that contain the archives of Arragon, the most complete and ex¬ 
tended record in existence. It may be said in general to possess all the elements of the 
first capital in Spain, and would probably ere this have been extended to double its present 
size, but being a garrison town and of course surrounded by walls, the population has 
hitherto been compressed into a small space; but the suppression of the convents, and the 
extension of the sea-wall, have Afforded opportunities of enlarging and beautifying the 
town, which have been eagerly embraced. The new buildings will bear comparison with 
Regent-street in London or the Rue de Rivoli in Paris, and the coup d’aiil from the 
centre of the Plaza de Palacio is not to be rivalled. 

“ The trade of Barcelona with England has entirely changed its character within the 
last few years. In the year 1825 the import trade by British ships consisted in corn, cod¬ 
fish, broad-cloths, bags, bombazeens, flamfels, hardware, cotton, and hides. In that year 
there were imported only 17,500 quintals of cod* and stockfish ; while in the preceding 
year the import was 24,600 ; in the year 1823, 34,100 quintals; and in 1822,57,200. 
Of the 17,500 quintals imported in 1825, there, can only be counted 5000 of Newfound¬ 
land. After this depression the trade again recovered itself in this article, for in 1828 
there were imported 45,000 quintals of Newfoundland cod, 12,000 Norway, 5000 sundry 
stockfish, and 28,000 Shetland ling and cod. Up to the year 1832 the British trade 
averaged about 24 to 26 vessels per annum, chiefly importing cotton, fish, and hides, but 
not a single vessel laden with coals nor machinery. Since that year the. introduction 
of these articles has taken place, the import of fish gradually disappearing, and the 
cotton trade was lost by prohibition, and at hist the fish trade also. JR .1837 we imported 
in 2,3 vessels nothing but coals and iron. In 1838, coals and non only in 14 vessels. In 
1839 the same kyid of cargoes in 30 vessels. In 1840, the same sort of cargoes^ with 
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one of sugar in 35 vessels, and in 1841 nothing but coals, iron, and machineiy in 57 
vessels. 

“ It will thus he observed that though our trade with Barcelona has doubled in extent, 
it is now entirely confined to two articles. , 

“ There are no exports from the port of Barcelona to England, each of the 57 vessels 
of Inst year having gone away in ballast, the greater number to Marseilles, but some few 
to Tarragona and Salon, Vhere they hive taken in wine, nuts, almonds, and brandies. 
Report on Catalonia, 1842. 


Navigation, &c., for the Year ending 31st December, 1842. 


, BARCELONA. 

„ ARRIVED-. 

DEPARTED. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage 

Crews. 

Invoice 
Value of 
Cargoes. 

Vefteli. 

• 

Tonnage 

Crew*. 

Invoice 
Value of 
Cargoes. 


t 



£ 




£ 


69 

9,882 

572 

37,810 

09 

9,882 

572 

400 

Spanish. 

3450 

154,340 

36,400 

336,000 

2,G48 

111,312 

29,700 

2 950,620 

French. 

72 

13,400 

740 

210,000 


13,800 

820 


Tuscan. 

21 

1,914 

138 

26,500 


1,944 

136 

34,600 


22 

3,940 

220 

. 58,000 


4,290 

236 

1,250 

Neapolitan. 

11 

2,240 

100 

8,420 

15 

2,860 

225 

2,014 

Sardinian. 

1 

89 

0 

• 400 

»* 1 

89 

t 6 

.... ^ 

Russian. 

2 

570 

26 

(1,000 

2 

546 

*:i 


Danish. 

10 

1,114 

59 

19.214 


SKHt 

48 

.... 

Austrian. 

4 

990 

25 



996 

25 



1 

240 

8 

4,600 


240 


3,200 

Roman. 

1 

' 170 

n 




6 

520 

Prussian. 

1 

180 

8 

2,500 

nil 

180 

8 

.... 

Total. 

3067 

189,117 

38,308 

3,651,750 

2,872 

147,269 

31,813 

3,007,404 

TARRAGONA AND SALON. 




£ 




IVlwi 

British. 

31 

3,553 

223 

3,800 

30 

3,348 

216 


Spanish... 

177 

10,559 

1,433 

86,050 

100 

10.915 

1,357 

JBEOTIj 

French. 

14 


76 

400 

HI 

1,453 

105 


Swedish... 

9 


61 

7,600 

/■fl 

1,726 

88 


Tuscan .. 

14 


102 


ms 

1,430 

110 


American. 

2 

'.*>■ wtTT 

14 

5,800 

■i 

472 

14 

5,300 

Danish. 


■faf 


.... 

r wM 

96 

7 

1,200 

Total. 

mrr* 

18,229 

1,909 

140,250 

245 

19,440 

1,897 

237,978 


Of the 69 British arrivals, 52 vessels had coals, 3 coals and iron, 1 wheat in transit, 
3 iron and bricks, 1 mixed cargo, 4 machinery, I machinery and iron, 1 gas pipes, 1 timber 
and fish, 2 cargoes not named; of the 69 departures, 65 were in ballast, 1 had mixed cargo, 
1 part cargo (machinery), 1 part cargo (wheat), and 1 ha/1 coals. 

Twenty-eight British vessels arrived at Tarragona, of whifh 24 were in ballast; 1 had 
almonds, 1 slate, and 1 marble in transit, and 1 fish and deals ; and departed with cargoes 
of oil, nuts, wine, brandy, and corks, with the exception of 1 departed in ballast, and two 
remaining in port. 

Three vessels arrived at Salon ; 1 with raisins, i with marble, 1 in ballast, and departed 
with cargoes of nuts. 


PORTS OF VALENCIA. 

The port of Valencia is about two miles from the city, at Grao. Boats only 
can enter the harbour, and larger vessejs anchor in the roadstead, which- is ex¬ 
posed to south and south-west gales. The population is estimated at about 
64,000. Its manufactures of silks, and taffetas of silks, &c., must have greatly 
declined, or the accounts transmitted us of their former magnitude have been 
very greatly exaggerated. 

Axicant is considered the principal commercial port of Valencia, but its harbour is no 
more .than a roadstead in a deep bay, where all large vessels anchor,* but small vessels 
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lay near the pier. Population about 11,000. The trade of this and the other ports of 
the province, has declined very much during late years, both as to importation and to 
exportation generally, with the probability of continuing stationary, owing to the heavy 
duties levied on almost every article of importation, and the prohibition of a great number, 
together with the many vexatious and unnecessary formalities required by the new tariff 
published this year in Spain. The exportation of barilla, and the cultivation of it; have 
declined greatly, in consequence of the great adulteration in the preparation of it in this 
province, and the consequent substitution of chemical substance for it where it was for¬ 
merly imported. The exportation of raisins has increased greatly within a few years ; the 
quantity in the year just expired (1841) being 192,000 cwts. to all parts, chiefly to 
Great Britain. 

The effect of the high duties levied on articles of importation, and the numerous pro¬ 
hibitions, is that smuggling's extensively carried On, partly by the connivance of the cus¬ 
tom-house officers in classing articles under false denominations, and [tartly clandestinely by 
Spaniards, for no British subject is knowu to be concerned in fiscal frauds. All sorts of 
cotton marAifactures being prohibited, arc smuggled into this part of Spain from 
Gibraltar, Algiers, and Oran, chiefly by Spanish fishing bo'dts, which take the goods to 
be smuggled ashore. The whole population of this part of Spain is clothed and sup¬ 
plied for household use 'with such prohibited articles, which are sold openly in the 
towns. 

I Port chdrgcs on shipping, enteriug, and clearing out in ports of Valencia; say on 
vessels of 300 tons, which pay the maximum rate for anchorage. Tonnage is paid at 1 
real vcllon per ton, should the vessel load outwards—if cleared in ballast, nothing. 



Spanish Vessels. 

Foreign Vessels. 


reals vcllon. 

reals vcllon. 

Anchorage ...... 

75 

75 

Health visit and pratique . . . . 

15,2 

98 

Captain of the port ... 

8 

8 

Bill of health ...... 

14 

25 

Tonnage duty 1 real per ton, if loaded outwards 

300 

300 

If Cleared in ballast . 

0 

0 

Mole duty and light . 

24 

120 

Tarifa light, inwards and outwards, 24 mara- 
vedis per ton .... 

\ 21 >' 26 U, 8 

ZS;S 423 . )s 


047,28 

1,049,18 


£6 9 7 sterl. £10 10 0 stcrl. 

There are not any ports in this province where goods may be warehoused on importa¬ 
tion, and afterwards re-exported duty free. 

The custom-house regulations for entry and clearance of ships and merchandize are as 
follows; viz., * • 

Manifest of the ship’s cargo, tonnage,^md crow, to be made within twenty-four hours 
'after pratique being given, when two custom-lioifce officers are put on board ; the con¬ 
signees then enter their merchandize (Spanish consul’s certificate from the port of loading 
not being now required), and obtain permission to discharge, which, when done, the officers 
report to the custom-house. To load the wholcf or part of an outward cargo, the master 
reports* and the shippers make their specific entries, the goods pass through the custom¬ 
house, and when on bodtd the waiting-officers make returns, and with the receipts of the 
captain of the port and of the health-office of the respective charges being paid, the clear¬ 
ance is granted, and on the consul of the nation to which the vessel beltings certifying the 
number and qualities of the crews and of the cargo on board, the municipal bill of health 
is issued, and the vessel is then clear for sea. ♦ 

British capital is at present employed in the establishment of smelting works at Alicante, 
for the srneltiug and refining of argentiferous ores from the rich mines of the province of 
Murcia, at AlmagVera, &c., established by the British merchants of this place on an fxten- 

VOL, It. 6 R 
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aive scale, tinder the denomination of “ Asociacion Britaoica,” of which I, the consul, have 
been named president, and the scientific operations are conducted by a practical gentleman 
from Cornwall, with workmen from the same place, twenty-five in pumber, under whom 
are a sufficient number of Spanish assistants. The produce of the tt orks within the year 
has been 400,000 ounces of pure silver, and 400 tons of lead. Following the exadiple of 
the K Asociacion Britauica,” five other joint-stock companies of Spaniards have been formed 
at this place, but on much smaller scales, but none of them have yet produced silver, being 
without proper scientific persons to conduct the operations. 

Agriculture in this province has not improved, in general, owing to a succession of diy 
years : barilla, which formerly was the principal article, upwards of 500,000 cwts. being 
annually produced, does not now come up to ?SO,000 cwts. Raisins are the only article 
that has increased, nearly the whole of wliich are exported to England. 

The manufacture of woollen cloth •£"' carried on extensively at Alcoy, in this province, 
but the qualities are inferior to British and much dearer. Pap^r is also manufactured of 
middling qualities at moderate prices, also common earthenware and crockery used by tho 
inhabitants. , *■ 

Tho population of thirf province has much decreased of late years ; the emigration of 
agricultural labourers to Algeria coutinues to be considerable. 

There are not at present any public works in progress, ‘ except the extension of the 
mole and the formation and repair of roads, which are actively proceeding. , 

There are five Spanish steam-vessels now plying from Cadiz to Genoa* cabling at the * 
intermediate ports ; also two French. 

To give a* statement of the articles prohibited to be imported, it would l>e necessary to 
copy the Spanish tariff, which is presumed to be in the possession of the Foreign Office. 
In general goods, impoi-ted in all foreign vessels pay one-third more duty than if in Spanish, 
there not being any particular privilege enjoyed by the former. 

The average prices on board of the several articles of export are; viz., 

s. a. r 

Barilla . . cwt. . . 12 0 sterling 

Aniseed . . do. . . 60 0 

Almonds . . do. . . 68 0 

Raisins . . . do. . . . 16 0 

Wine . . . pipe . . 140 0 

Olive Oil . . gallon . . .50 

Silk ... lb. .. 16 8 

Saffron . . . do. . . . 45 0 

Mats . . doz. . . ,10 Oto 35s. according to sorts. 

(Signed) JAS.PE11 WARING, Consul. 

Alicante, 31 $t December, 1842. 

The general trade of the province of Valencia is stated as follows, for the 
Years 1841 and 1842. , 

UR1TISH VESSELS INWARDS. 


Vessels. 

Tons! 

Crews. 

Value of Cargoes.* 

1841 136 

14,188 

1054 

£44,828 sterling. 

1842 181 

9,949 

1327 

.66,692 „ 


ARTICLE^ IMPORTED. 

t 



1841. * 

1842. i 

Newfoundland fish 

52,379 bis. 

£33,300 value 103,999 

bis. £62,355 stlg. 

Fire-bricks and clay 

• . • 

1,380 

352 

Iron . 

• • . 

. . . 

273 

Coals and coke *" . 

• 

1,453 

3,712 

Tobacco from England 

. 

8,695 


Total 

£44,828 

* , £66,692 
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BRITISH VESSELS OUTWARDS. 

Vessels. Tons. Crews. 

1841.—No acf-fcuut. 

J842 . 182 . 10,039 . 1340 


Value of Cargoes. 
£139,919 sterling. 


ARTICLES EXPORTED. 


DESCRIPTION. 

1841 

1842 





£ 


1 £ 

Barilla to Ireland . 


....cwts. 

• 24.1GO 

12,853 

! 19,580 

1 12,480 

Wine to Great Britain. 

....pipes 

2,171 

12,162 

416 

3,032 

Raisins. 


... .cut?. 

1261400 

114,906 

145,496 

116,397 

Almonds....... 


.do. 

67<» 

1,971 

1,118 

3,810 

Lead . 



11 


6,800 

. 4,200 




10 

120 



Wines .*. 

• 








420 

650 










Total .. 



£142,662 | . i 

£139,919 


SPANISH VESSELS INWARDS. 



Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. Value of Cargoes. 

1841 

127 . 

15.992 

2020 . £307,140 sterling. 

1842 

116 . 

15,578 

. 1698 . 272,480 „ 



ARTICLES 

imported. 





1841. 

1842. 

Sugar 



( £91,540 

£83,760 

Cocoa 

Cofl’ee 

> From West Indies . . 

) 21,205 

| 2,100 

27,320 

3,240 

Hides 



l 2,735 

Manufactures, British 

# . 

54,100 

33,700 


French 

. 

76,500 

71,960 


Italian 

. 

48,400 

52,500 

Codfish, 

British 

• 

10,500 

. 


Total 

• 

. £307,140 

£272,480 


SPANISH VESSELS OUTWARDS. 



Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Value of Cargoes. 

1841.—No account. 



1842 

128 

16,532 

.1744 

£81,850 sterling. 



ARTICLES 

EXPORTED. 





1841. 

1842. 

Silk 

to France 

. 

. £52,322 

£38,100 

Saffron 

„ ditto . 

« 

. . 6,100 

4,320 

JJrandy 

„ West Indies 

• • 

. . . 2,650 

1,410 

Oil 

„ ditto and France 

. . 17,300 

10,300 

Wine 

„ West Indies 

, . 

3,250 

2,600 

Wool 

„ France 

. , 

. . 22,400 

• 24,650 

Oranges 

„ ditto 

. • 

650 

470 

Kaisins 

„ ditto 

• 

. . 620 



Total 


. £105,290 

£81,850 

Coasters 

are Slot included. 
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The above statements may not be quite correct* as reference to entries in the Spanish 
Custom Houses is not permitted, but the most accurate information obtainable has been 
procured, and is believed to be nearly right. r 


FRENCH VESSELS INWARDS. 


* 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Value of Cargoes. 

1841 . . 

51 * 

11,2*8 

1365 

£12,250 sterling. 

1842 

32 

3,958 

386 

5,600 

Linen 

Hardware 

■Trinkets 

Total 

«. 

ARTICLES 

> « 

IMPORTED. 

' 1841. 

,£9,350 

. . 2,360 o 

540 

, , £12,250 

1842. 

£3400 

1600 

«' 600 

£56ti0 


FRENCH VESSELS OUTWARDS. , 

Vessels. Tons. Crews. Value of Cavgocs. 

1841.—No account. ,, 

1842 . 32 . 3958 . 386 £34,080 sterling. 


ARTICI.ES EXHORTED. 

1841. 1842. 



Wool 

to France . 


£27,500 

£16,780 


Oil 

„ ditto 


. . 6,850 

7,300 


Silk 

„ ditto 


7,370 

8,600 


Saffron 

„ ditto 


. . 800 

1,400 



Total 


£42,520 

£34,080 



SARDINIAN 

VESSELS INWARDS. 




Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 


1841 

6 


827 . 

73 


1842 

12 

. 

. 536 

115 




All in ballast. t 




SARDINIAN 

€ 

VESSELS OUTWARDS. 



Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Invoice value. 

1841 

, , 

6 . 

. 827 . 

. 73 . 

. £2580 starling. 

1842 


12 

536 ■ 

. *i 15 

5230 „ 



Articles 

exported.— 

■Bass mafs and ropes, £5230. 

«» 




SWEDISH VESSELS INWARDS. 




Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. Invoice value of Detfe, &c, 

1841 


. 58 

. 25,854 

862 

£7486 sterling. 

1842 

, 

63 . 

. 27,844 

.. 074 . 

. 9350 „ % 

in 1842, £14,180. 


Exported by the same vessels.—Salt, in 1841, £12,824 ; 



* 

AMERICAN 

VESSELS INWARDS. 




Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Invoice value of Tobacco, 

1841 


. 1 

385 

10 

. £12,400 sterling. 

1842 

. 

4 . 

1580 

. 58 . 

36,900 


All sailed in ballaat. 
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HAMBURGH VESSELS INWARDS. 

Vessel. Tons. Crew. 

1842 . 1 .... 135 .... 9 

, And 1 also in 1841. • 

Value of articles exported in 1841, by these vessels, £4680-, in 1842, £3280, con¬ 
sisting of almonds, saffron, wine, and liquorice. 

HANOVERIAN VESSELS INWARDS. 

Vessel. Tons. Crew. 

In ballast in 1842 .1 , 231 10 

Sailed with mats, wines, and saffron, value £h245 sterling. 



• 

e DUTCH VESSELS 

IUWARDS. 



Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Invoice value of Cheese. 

1841 

. • 0 

m 

. 643 

42 

. . £430 sterling. 

1842 . 

. 6 . 

746 . 

53 . 

• (>»o „ 


A v . . 11V/ . . ou . . . WUU JJ 

Sailed with cargoes for Holland. Value in 1841, £2156 ; in 1842, £4360, sterling. 
Articles exported.—Mats, ajiiseed, liquorice, and almonds. 


Return of British and Foreign Trade at the principal Ports within the Consulate of the 
Province of Valencia during the Year 1842. 


PORTS. 

V . 

ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. 

u 

Tonnage. 

Number! 

of 

Crews. 

Invoice 
Value of 
Cargoes. 

Number 

of 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

N umber 
of 

Crews. 

Invoice 
Value of 
Cargoes. 

AI.ICANTE. 




£* sterling 




£ sterling 

B i'ifllt .' 

81 

9,265 

629 

39,319 

82 

9,380 

622 

35,218 

Spanish. 1 

5*2 

10,3 id 

834 

225,120 

47 


785 

52,500 

Kioicli,. 

n 

1,278 

87 


9 

1,278 | 

87 

21,300 


1*2 








Swedish. 

63 

27,844 

871 

9,350 

63 

27,844 

874 

14,180 

Aimrican. 

•1 

1,580 

58 

36,300 

4 

1,580 

58 


H..m6urg .. 

1 

135 

9 


1 

135 

9 

3,280 

Hanoverian. 

1 

234 

JO 


1 

234 

10 

1,245 

Dutch. 

6 

746 

53 

680 

6 

746 

53 

4,300 

Total. 

229 

51,958 

2669 

310,769 

m 

50,863 

2613 

137,313 

VALENCIA. 









British. 

«3 

2,632 

170 

30,527 

22 

2,531 

164 


Spanish.. 

64 

5,238 

864 

47,380 

73 

6,474 

83*2 

19500 

French... 

23 

2,680 

299 

5,600 

' 23 

2,680 

299 

12,780 

Total. 

110 

10,550 

1333 

83,487 

118 

11,685 

1295 

32,280 

DENIA. 










G4 

6,190 

454 

.... 

64 

0190 

454 

94,004 

Spanish...... 

.... 

.... 


• .... 

8 

928 

187 

9,850 

Total. 

64 

6,1 i 1 


.... 

72 

7118 

581 

103,944 

BENICARLO. 

MM 



mmagm 

HI 




British . 


432 




432 

28 

2012 

Spanish ... 

Ml 



■ 





Total.. 

KM 

432 

*28 

1 

3 

432 

28 

2,012 

• ALTEA. 


• 

P| 






British..... 

9 

884 


.... 

9 

884 

66 

8,595 

Spanish. 









Total . 

9 

8B4 

66 | 

.... 

9 1 


66 

8,595 


Four British vessels arrived at Benicarlo in 1842, in ballast, and^wili-1 with wine for 
London. 
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Carthagena is the most commodious and safe Spanish port in the Mediterra¬ 
nean. Population of. the city about 29,000. 

“ The articles exported from Carthagena and the province of Murcia, consist of wheat, 
barley, Indian corn, oif, barilla, red pepper, bass-weed, raw and manufactured silk. 1V11 of 
which arp produced in the province of Murcia; a considerable quantity of plain and cut 
glass is exported frum this .to the north «f Spain. 

“ The principal articles of merchandize imported into Carthagena, consist of bacallao, 
or salt-fish, sugar, cocoa, coffee, rice, tobacco, pepper, iron, cinnamon, soap, and brandy, 
from America, Biscay, Majorca, and Cataluna. A few articles of English and French 
manufactures are imported, such as hardware, lin4ns, and woollens, the consumption in this 
province being very limited. 

“ The trade of Carthagena has been Reclining for'the last thirty years, but ijt is during 
these last, fifteen or twenty years that it is so much fallen off. Two causes have conspired 
to produce this decline ; namely, first the raging of an epidemical fever in 1804, 1810, 
1811, and 1812, to which from 20,000 to 30,000 of the inhabitahts fell victims, out of a 
population of 50,000 ; and secondly, the abandonment of the naval arsenal, which is now 
in a state of decay. The population is now estimated at 11,000. 

“ The commerce of this city is at present in a very distresst-d state, and with respect 
to an increase of trade, it is believed that it must, gradually improve, as the mines in this 
neighbourhood are now taking a favourable turn; which with proper management will. 
undoubtedly return immense profits to the shareholders at large, and thereby improve the 
commerce of Carthagena. 

“ All kinds of cotton goods, earthenware, glassware, furniture, tobacco, snuff, lead 
mineral, quicksilver, sulphur, manufactured hides, ditto tin or pewter, books, every sort 
of embroidered manufacture, marble, gold and siiver jewellery, &c., are absolutely prohi¬ 
bited to be imported. 

“ No prohibition exists here with respect to articles imported from countries not being 
the place of their growth or production, such articles arc admitted upon the same terms, 
whether coming direct from the place of their production, or from any other country. 

“ Spanish vessels enjoy privileges of importation; namely, all goods or merchandize in 
Spauish vessels upon importation pay a fixed per centage on the value of the article, but if 
the same article is imported in a foreign vessel, it pays a greater, and sometimes a half 
more duty. 

“ The tonnage duty and other dues on a foreign vessel of 100 tons burden entering at 
and clearing from the port of Carthagena, are 

rls. £ t. d. 

Tonnage duty, 1 real vellon per ton >00 113 

Anchorage . . . . . 55 * 0 II 8 

Free of the port .... 6014 

Captain of the port.... 6014 

Battery pass .... 8019 

Lighthouse, 12 qts. per ton . *. 1411 110 0 

Obtaining ship’s papers. . « . 20 0 4 3 

Brokerage . . •. . . 40 0 8 *6 

“ All foreign ships if not liable to quarantine, pay a duty to the Health Board for 
admitting them to free pratique, called estmngeria, of 98 rls. or 11. Os. 88. 

“ The bonding system of warehousing goods is not adopted here. The law i$ that 
the duties must be paid on all goods and mercliandize within four months after they arp 
deposited in the custom-house, or immediately on being landed ; if not deposited in the 
custom-house. There are no ports wherein goods may be warehoused on importation, and 
afterwards exported with or without payment of duties.”— Consular Report, 1842. 

British Trade.*- The trade of England with Carthagena is of comparative 
small value. In 1837 there arrived six vessels, importing only 240/. value of 
goods/ and sailing with produce of the country. In 1842, there arrived only 
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three British vessels, two of which were from England, importing British goods 
valued at 19,404/., and one from Jamaica. Thirteen small new Granadian vessels 
of only 1023 tons,* arrived with assorted cargoes from Jamaica, and two Spanish 
vessels from the same place. These vessels enjoying much greater privileges 
than British vessels, and the importation being of articles which would pay 
higher duty than if imported from Europe.—See Tariffs. 

Andalusian Ports. —Cadiz and Malaga are the only seaports of any 
foreign commercial importance, though there are numerous other harbours 
which carry on a coasting trade and the fisheries. The harbour of Almeria is 
deep, well'sheltered, and rapacious. It was formerly considered a most important 
place, on account of ifs deep port and the richness of the surrounding'parts of 
Granada: population about 18,000. Its foreign trade has greatly declined, but 
it has still a coasting trade of some importance. 

Malaga is a tolerably good port defended by a long mole. It had for¬ 
merly a considerable import and export trade, but this has greatly declined, 
'owing to the same vicious customs’ laws and duties, which now prevail in all 
Spanish ports. The imports are colonial products, and legally such manufac¬ 
tures as pay only moderate duties ; all others are introduced by the smuggler. 
The exports consist principally of wines and excellent raisins, almonds, figs, 
lemons,olive-oil, some brandy, anchovies, and the lead of Granada. Of the 33,000 
tb 40,000 pipes of Malaga wines produced, from 20,000 to 28,000 pipes are ex¬ 
ported. Fresh grapes, as well as Muscatel raisins, are exported to England and 
other parts. 


Gaoss Return of British Trade at the principal Ports within the Consulate of Malaga 
during the Year ending the 31st of December, 1841. 


PORTS. 

ARRIVE D. 

DRPA8TEB. 

Number 

of 

Vessels. 

Tonnage*. 

Number 

of 

Crown. 

Invoice 
YUue of 
Cargoes. 

Number 

of 

Ves-elt*. 

Tonnage. 

Number 

of 

Crews. 

Invoice 
Value of 
Curgoes. 

Malaga. 

Almeria. 

Adra.. 

Total ... 

107 

78 ; 
25 1 

12,777 

8,131 

2,541 

020 

578 • 
104 

£ 

20,854 

4,401 

2,037 

157 

• 7 J 

25 

E“2 

860 

578 

164 

4 

117,729 
23,210 
10,430 

| 270 1 23,440 1 1002 | 

30,352 m 1 260 1 

22,233 1 

1002 ! |3I,MW 


Of the 167 British vessels winch arrived at Malaga in 1841, there were from Great 
Britain, with machinery 8, sawdust 4, coals 8„ iron and coke 12, iron and machinery 1, 
iron 3J, in ballast 5, iron and coals 2, fire-bricks 1, sundries 1. 

From Gibraltar, in-ballast 29, sundries 5* spars 1, horns 3, coals 1, transit 3, staves 9, 
iron 2, pencils 1, machinery 1. 

From Almeria, in ballast 2, iron 1. . 

From Cadiz, fruit 1, in ballast 1. 

From Adra, iron 1, bricks and iron 1, ballast 2, fire-bricks 1, in^ransit 1. 

From Marseilles, in transit 1, in ballast 1. 

' From Oran, in ballast 3, in transit 2. 

From Guernsey, in ballast 5; from Jersey, in ballast 3; from Carthagena, in ballast 
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1; from St. Petersburg, in ballast 1; from Denia, in transit 6 ; from Calp5, in transit 1 ; 
from Tarragona, in transit 2 ; from Alicante, in transit 1 ; from Halifax, codfish 1. 

Of the 157 British vessels which departed from Malaga in 1841, ( there were for Great 
Britain, with fruit 53, wine 1, oil and wine 3, oil 17, fruit and V>il 3, in transit 1, 
sundries 1. * *’ 

For Gibraltar, ballast 3, lead 2, wine 5, sugar 2, fruit 15, bricks 2, in transit 3, oils 
&c. 2, bricks and fruit 1, .oil and wine J, sundries 2. 

For Oran, sundries 1 ; for Marseilles, in transit 1, in ballast 6 ; for Cadiz, in ballast 
4; for Faro, in ballast 5 ; for Stettin, oil 4; for Palermo, in ballast 1 ; for St. Thomas, 
sundries 1 ; for Leghorn, in transit 1 ; for Rio de Janeiro, wine 1 ; for Xavco, in ballast 

1 ; for Seville, in ballast 3 ; for Malta, in ballast 1 ; for Alicante, in ballast 3 ; for 

Denia, fruits 1 ; for Almeria, iu ballast 2; for Tarragona, in ballast 1; for Guernsey, 
fruit 1 ; for St. Petersburg, fruit 1 ; for Adra, in bflllast 1, iron and coke 1for Jersey, 
fruit 1. t 

Of th'e 78 British vessels which arrived at Almeria in 1841, there were from Great Britain, 
with coals 7, coke, &c. 23, sundries 1, coke and coals 10, coke and bricks 3, machinery 1, 
coke and machinery 3, iron, and coke *4, coals and iron 3. 

From Ancona, linseed iu transit 1 ; from Oran, in ballast 1, in transit 1 ; from Gib¬ 
raltar, in ballast 3, in transit 4 ; from Garucha, coals and coke 1, ballast 2; from Algiers, 
in ballast 2 ; from Adra, in ballast 3 ; from Malaga, in ballast 2 ; from Vera, iu ballast 

2 ; from Malta, in transit 1. « * . 

Of the 78 British vessels which departed from Almeria in 1841, there were for Great 
Britain, with lead, wool, and colocynth 1, linseed 1, barilla 1, lead 7, lead and 
grapes 2. * 

For Vera, with coke, &c. 7 ; for Gibraltar, in ballast 7, in transit 3 ; for Antwerp, 
lead 1 ; for Cadiz, in ballast 4 ; for Malta, cocoa 1, in transit 1 ; for Garucha, coals, Arc. 3, 
coke 2; for Genoa, lead and bass rope 1, seed 2; for Adra, coke and coals 21, coals arid 
machinery 4 j for Teneriffe, in ballast 1; for Denia, in ballast 2 ; for Villeracos, coke 3,: 
for Malaga, in ballast 1 ; for Marseilles, in ballast 1 ; for Leghorn, in ballast 1. 

Of the 25 British vessels which arrived at Adra in 1841, there were from Great 
Britain, none. 

The whole of the vessels which arrived from Almeria, with coke 8, coals and coke 7, 
and machinery 2, coals 5, coals and iron 1, coke and iron 1, ballast 1. 

Of the 25 British vessels which departed from Adra in 1841, there were for Great 
Britain, with lead, 3. 

For Malaga, in ballast 8 ; for Marseilles, lead J ; for Lisbon, in ballast 1 ; for Cadiz, 
in ballast 1 ; for Gibraltar, in ballast 1 ; for Quebec, in ballast 1 ; for Alicante, in ballast 
3; for Denia, in ballast 2 ; for Almeria, in ballast 2 ; for Leghorn, lead 2. 

Marbella has good deep anchorage in its bay. The harbour of A/gesiras, in 
the bay of Gibraltar, has good and deep anchorage, but very little trade. 

Ayamonte is a fishing-port at the mouth oh the Guadina. 

St.Lucar, at the mouth of the Guadalqyivar, is the port of Seville, although 
vessels of about 100 tons ascend froVn the sea to the latter, and smaller craft 
navigate the river up to Cordova. Port St. Mary, in the bay of Cadiz, may be 
considered as a mere dependant harbotir for the trade of the latter in wine. 

Cadiz, which lias still a population of'abbut 58,000 inhabitants, was long the 
most important seaport of Spain. Its good harbour and its immediate proximity 
to the Atlantic, rendered it the most convenient port in Spain for the foreign and 
American trade. It held the monopoly of the latter until 1778 ; and, after that 
monopoly was abolished, Cadiz still continued to engross the greater share of jt, 
until the independence of Spanish America. It was made a free. port iu 1832, 
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but this privilege was withdrawn on account of the smuggling trade. Cadiz and 
St. Mary are still the outlets for the foreign sherry trade. 

The following*account of the trade of Andalusia is extracted from the report 
of tlie British Consul at Cadiz, for the year 1842. 

“ Commerce in the province of Andalusia, which is in a most, depressed state, consists 
in the importation of colonial produce from Cuba, Puerto Rico, and till Philippine Islands, 
in Spanish vessels. Under the same flag are imported into Cadiz, cocoa, hides, cochineal, 
indigo, and other produce of South America. Certain manufactured goods, namely, silks, 
linens, and woollen cloths, iron hoops, tin, glass, hard and earthenware, butter and cheese, 
are likewise chiefly imported from England, France, and- Germany, in Spanish vessels. 
Codfish, Btill an article of great consumption in this province, though less than heretofore, 
is chiefly Imported under tCie British flag; 59 of our vessels having arrived in this port 
from Newfoundland during the last year, and only 2 Spanish vessels within "the same 
period. • 

“ Large quantities of staves for wine casks, and jccasionallv some tobacco for the royal 
monopoly, are imported in American and other foreign vessels from the United States. 
Timber is imported from flussia, Sweden, and Norway. 

“ Exportation consists chiefly of wines, quicksilver, salt, fruit, olive oil, wool, and cork. 


IMPORTATION TRADE. EXPORTATION TIM )E. 




Vessels. 

Tons. 

Value. 


Vessels. 

Tons. 

Value. 

1837 

Arrived 

327 

51,899 

£60,948 

Sailed 

315 

50,542 

£ 834,133 

1838 


290 

44,503 

33,031 

79 

289 

44,443 

1,010,981 

1839 

79 

287 

39,433 

18,588 

79 

284 

39,094 

1,154,051 

1840 

»» 

322 

49,460 

39,528 

77 

319 

48,451 

1,088,768 

1841 

7t 

292 

45,801 

36,880 

77 

288 

45,394 

878,643 

’842 

79 

295 

46,028 

29,351 

77 

300 

46,901 

710,514 


“ This declension in the trade is attributable to the present prohibitive system, which 
is condemned by mercantile people of every class, who are universally anxious for the 
imposition of a fair and moderate duty upon every article of use or consumption in Spain. 

“ The prohibitory system is carried to a length absolutely to exclude the fair trader 
from competing with the smuggler, and is consequently most injurious to the revenue. 

“ The immense duties upon most admissible articles, and the total prohibition of others, 
have occasioned a most extensive and well organized contraband trade throughout the 
country, and by this illicit trade admissible articles are introduced into the interior from 
100 to 300 per cent below thesduties imposed. All goods imported in foreign vessels are 
subject to the same duties, which are about one-third heavier than those levied upon goods 
imported in Spanish vessels. British vessels are consequently excluded from participating 
in import freight. 

“ Cotton goods, brandy, soap, quicksilver, sulphur, gunpowder, fire-arms, salt, saltpetre, 
hats, and also many articles of inferior value are totally prohibited. 

“ At Seville and in Cadiz several hundred people are now employed in making, with 
hand-looms, a coarse linen, in general use by the*lower order of the Spaniards. 

“ This coarse manufactory will prosper and increase as long as the present high duties 
continue to be levied on foreign linens, and the supplies of yam can be furnished at the 
present price from England. 

“^Leather, soap, glass, coarse woollqp cloths, and hats, are also manufactured in this 
province. 

“A pottery was established at Seville in the year 1841, wherein 300 Spaniards and 30 
British subjects are employed. * 

“ During the last year, the proprietors sold about 1100 tons measurement of earthenware 
for use in Seville and other parts of Spain. The common whit^piore nearly resembles 
the English earthenware than the imitation of the coloured. 

' “ The difference with respect to port and other charges at Cadiz, is, that British vessels 
pay a tonnage dtity of 1 real de vellon, or 2 i^d. sterling ; and for light duty, 24 m%ravedis, 

VOI.. II. 6 S 
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or \3d. sterling; exchange 37 \d. per dollar of exchange; whereas Spanish vessels are 
exempt from the tonnage duty, and pay for light duty, 12 maravedis, or J farthings and a 
half sterling at the same' exchange. , 

“ At San Luca de Barrameda, Spanish vessels pay 1 real de vellon, dr 2|i/. sterling per 
ton, whereas the tonnage duty on British vessels is regulated by the following schedule. 

. Reals de Vellon. £ s. d. Reals de Vellon. £ t. d. 

30 tons burden 80= 0 16 r 7£ From 180 „ 250 . . 1200= 12 9 0| 

From 30 to 70 . . 200 = 2 1 6 „ 250 „ 320 . . 1600 = 16 12 0-| 

„ 70 „ 120 . . 400= 4 3 0 „ 320 and above 2000 = 20 15 0| 

„ 120 „ 180 . . 800 = 8 6 0 

Exchange at 37|rf. per dollar of Exchange. 

“ In additiou to these vast differential duties, British vessels moreover pay in that port 
75 reals de vellon, or 15s. 6^(/. sterling at the above exchange as governors foes, which 
Spanish vessels do not pay. Goods may be warehoused at Cadiz An importation, and be 
exported within two years upon the payment of one per cent deposit duty.” 

In 1843 the trade of Qadiz is described as follows : 

“ The commerce of Cadiz is in a most deplorable state. In the words of the mer¬ 
chants, it is reduced to a bagatelle. And even this ‘ bagatelle’commerce is with England, 
the chief article being wine (sherry), besides a little cork and salt. This miserable condi¬ 
tion of a fine province like Cadiz arises entirely from a want of a tornmcrcial treaty, from 
which want, not England, but Spain is suffering. No people can trade with this country. 
The duties prohibit all imports, whilst smuggling is the only thing which keeps up the idea 
of trade throughout the province. Everybody smuggles. In fact, the profession of smug¬ 
gling has become so congenial to the habits of the people, that it will require a very 
powerful hand to suppress it, on the making of any commercial treaty with England. As 
it is, the government must suffer a dreadful loss, for they spend a great sum to keep up 
the preventive service, while they do not get a farthing by the importation of articles o& 
foreign manufacture. The principal articles of this smuggling commerce are English 
goods, especially wearing apparel.”— Cadiz , 3 Oth March, 1843. 

“ Were it not for the few English ships in the port of Cadiz, the trade of this fine city 
would be reduced to absolute nullity. The resident English families are redueed to two, 
and on these few residents the government has recently played a singular trick. The 
government, having sold all the church property, were compelled to make some provision 
to keep the clergy from starving, and as ‘ extraordinary ’ provisions arc not binding on 
foreigners, they have declared this to be ordinary.” 

Return of British and Foreign Trade at the principal Pprts of Cadiz and San Luca in 

1842. 


ARRIVED. 


DEPARTED. 
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Total British vessels in 1841.—Arrived at Cadiz 292, value of cargoes £36,830; depar¬ 
tures 288 vessels, value of cargoes, chiefly wine, £878,643. Total British arrivals at St. 
Luca in 1841 amounted to 72, value of cargoes £16,000; of wines, &c., exported by 
British vessels, the value is estimated at £236,199. 

Chfltfonner yearly returns of trade stated, that admissible goods imported from Great 
Britain and other countries in Spanish vessels, paying only about two-thirds of. the enor¬ 
mous duties levied on similar goods when imported in British os foreign vessels, the amount 
of importation of manufactured goods in British ships was annually decreasing. 

A new tariff came into operation on the 1st of November, 1841, which has rendered 
the custom-house regulations, always abstruse, far more complicated than heretofore,—but 
has not altered the prohibition system which has gradually diminished our shipping rela¬ 
tions, and has so progressively augmented our commercial difficulties w r ith Spain. 

In corroboration of these fects, 296 ships which entered this harbour during the present 
year, 220 either arrived in 'ballast, or sailed without landing their cargoes, being 3 vessels 
more than in the preceding year, and an increase of 227 tuns. 

In these 295 entries are not included ; 104 steam-packets that arrived during this year 
with her majesty’s mails only, having no merchandize on freight for this port. 

30,212 cwts. of codfish have been imported from the Newfoundland Fishery in British 
vessels, being 1612 cwts. *more than in 1841. 

The exportation to Great. Britain in English vessels from this port consists principally 
in sherry wine, as well as other white wines of ail inferior sort. 

Quicksilver, lead, wool, oil, dry fruits, grains, and oranges, are chiefly exported from 
•Seville. 

In British vessels about 21,000 tons of sal; have been exported from Cadiz to the 
Newfoundland Fishery, and also 11,000 tons to the river Plate and the Brazils. 

Tn 1841, 13 British and no Spanish vessels imported Newfoundland fish to Cadiz. In 
i842, 13 British and 1 Spanish vessel; and in 1843, 22 British and 4 Spanish vessels ar¬ 
rived with Newfoundland codfish. Five of the British vessels left for other foreign ports, 
having only discharged 60 tons at Cadiz. 

In Spanish vessels are imported almost exclusively the admissible goods of British, 
French, and German manufactures ; also large quantities of salt butter and cheese for the 
consumption of this extensive province from the llanseatie towns. 

In Spanish vessels are likewise imported the produce of the colonies of Cuba, Puerto 
Rieo, and the Philippine Islands, to which the produce of this country is in like maimer 
exclusively exported under the Spanish flag. 

29 Spanish vessels have arrived during this year from the Pacific, river Plate, and the 
republics of Mexico and Columbia, laden chiefly with hides, cocoa, indigo, eoehiueal, dye- 
woods, sugar, as well as other Adonial produce. 

The 65 American vessels which entered this port in 1842, imported chiefly staves 
and tohacco, taking in return salt and some wine, lead, and fruit. 

36 Russian and 23 Swedish and Norwegian vessels arrived with timber or in ballast, 
and all exported salt. 

This year 36 French vessels entered the port of Cadiz—31 were steamers—employed 
chiefly in carrying passengers; the otho- five were driven into this harbour by stress of 
weather. • 

The public feeling at Cadiz, and throughout this province, is strongly in favour of 
a treaty with the English. The commerce of Spain, flowing from the legitimate sources, 
would then, in its progress, give that stimulus to honest industry which is so much 
requi*ed to ameliorate the condition of tlje demoralized and impoverished Andalusian; 
whilst the government, thus promoting industry, encouraging honesty, suppressing vice, 
gratifying the tastes, and supplying the wants of the people, would be enriched from the 
receipt of duties upon useful imports, satisfactorily imposed and cheaply collected. 

Whereas, the present prohibitive system, whilst it prevents not the surreptitious intro¬ 
duction of such British manufactures as are used by the Spaniards, o<*tsio>.. the vast expense 
of maintaining a countless number of inefficient revenue officers, who are incompetent in 
many cases, and unwilling in others, to impede the pursuits and to diminish the profits of 
the professed smuggler. 
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Not only would the merchants, factors, and traders of Great Britain, together with the 
general population of Andalusia, derive great advantages from a well-regulated commercial 
intercourse, but our shipping interest likewise would be thereby much advanced; for 
the vessels which now arrive in ballast from Great Britain, for the purposes of returning 
thither with the growth and produce of this province, would then earn freight #atwftirds, 
by bringing cargoes of British manufacture ; and if a reciprocal abrogation of all discrimi¬ 
nating and countervailing duties which iye now levied upon the ships and productions of 
Great Britain and of Spain, could be acliieved, our advantages would, by such an arrange¬ 
ment, be greatly multiplied. 

Of the 295'British vessels which arrived at Cadiz in 1842, there were—from Great 
Britain, in ballast 41, with coals 52, yam 2, general cargoes 2, coals and iron 1, iron 2, 
staves 1, bale goods 1, returned wine 1. Total, 103. 

From Jersey, with staves 1, coals 2, in ballast 15, with fish 1, part cargo 1, general 
cargo 1. Total, 21. ’ * 

From'Guernsey, in ballast 3, with potatoes 1. Total, 4. 

From Gibraltar, with lead 1, iron and staves 1, yam 1, returned trine 4, general cargo I, 
in ballast 50, with staves 2, corals 1, butter 2, iron 2, part cargo 2. Total, 67. 

From Newfoundland, with fish 21. 

From Malaga, in ballast 6. 

From Lisbon, with fruit 1, in ballast 5, with returned" wine 1. Total, 7. 

From Alicante, in ballast 16. , . 

From Bilboa, with coals 1, in ballast 1. ‘ 

From Leghorn, in ballast 1 ; from Toulon, with staves I; from Porto, in ballast 1 ; 
from Viana, in ballast 3 ; from St. Michaels, in ballaBt 1; from Marseilles, in ballast 1; 
from L’Orient, in ballast 1 ; from Ancona, in ballast 1; from Corunna, in ballast 1 ; from 
Algiers, in ballast 2 ; from Tarragona, with general cargo 1 ; from Oporto, in ballast 2 ; 
from Valencia, in ballast 6 ; from Labrador, with fisli 2 ; from Mogadore, in ballast 1 ; 
from Carthagena, in ballast, 2; from Naples, in ballast 7; from Leghorn, in ballast 7; 
from St. Sebastian, in ballast 1 ; from Cape Breton, with fish 1 ; from Bay de ChaleurJ 
with fish 1 ; from Genoa, in ballast 1; from Civita Vecchia, in ballast 1 ; from Palermo, 
in ballast 1; from Arechat, with fish 1. Total, 295. 

Of these, from Great Britain, there were in ballast 41 vessels; from other ports, 116. 
Total, 157. 

Of the 300 British vessels which departed from Cadiz in 1842, there were—for Great 
Britain, with wine 75, wine and cork 3, fruit 1, salt 11, salt and wine 1. Total, 91. 

For Vera Cruz, with general cargo 1 ; for Malta, with fish 1. 

For Seville, in ballast 4, with coals 1, fish 1. Total, 6. 

For Pernambuco, with salt 3 ; for River Plate, with calt 3 ; for Monte Video, with 
salt, &c. 42. • 

For Jersey, with salt 16, wine 1, salt and wine 2. Total, 19. 

For Valencia, with fish 1; for Newfoundland, with salt 89 ; for Gaspe, with salt 2; 
for Alicante, with fish 3; for Quebec, with salt 4, in ballast 1 ; for St. John’s, with salt 1 ; 
for Malaga, in ballast 2 ; for Lisbon,*with fish 2;* for St. Petersburg, with wine 2; for 
Bahia, with salt 1; for Canada, with salt 1 ; for (Marseilles, in ballast 3; for Halifax, with 
salt 4 ; for Gibraltar, in ballast 1; for Rio de Janeiro, with fish and salt 1, ‘salt 4; for Tam¬ 
pico, with general cargo 1 ; for Buren, with salt 1; for Naples, with fish 3 ; for Leghorn, 
with fish 3; for Mauritius, with salt 1 ; for Buenos Ayres, with salt 1 j for Syra, with 
general cargo 1 ; for Hamburg, with wine'l. Total, 300. 

11 vessels departed in ballast to foreign pqrts, « 

Of 84 British vessels which arrived at San Luca, there were—^from Great Britain, in 
ballast 39, with clay 5, coals 12, steam-engines 1, clay and iron 1. Total, 58. 

From Cadiz, in "ballast 3, with merchandize 1. Total, 4. 

From Gibraltar, with clay 1, in ballast 12. Total, 13. 

From Viana, in h#!'ast 2; from Aguilla, in ballast 1 ; from Jersey, in ballast 2 ; from 
Malaga, in ballast 2 ; from Alnieria, in ballast 1 ; from Mogadore, in ballast 1. 

Of the 84 vessels from Great Britain, 39 were in ballast, from other ports, ‘24. 
Total, 63. 
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Of the 84 British vessels which departed from St. Luca, there were_for Great Bri¬ 

tain, with oil 13, wheat 1, cork 5, bones 8, wool and quicksilver 7, oil and bones 1, quick¬ 
silver 2, wool and cork 2, wool 1, fruit 31, fruit and cork 1. Total, 72. 

For Antwerp, vath oil 2, liquorice and lead 1, wool and minerals 1, fruit 3, wool 1. 
Total*, 8* • 

For Lisbon, in ballast 4. 

SEAPORTS OF THE NORTH OF SPAIN. 

If all the ports of northern Spain were thrown as openly as t*hose of most 
other countries, the extensive sea-coast of Gallicia, Asturias, Santander, and Bis¬ 
cay, would afford sufficiently numerous and convenient navigable inlets and 
outlets for trade. , m 

Ferrol, f an excellent port, is limited to the use of the Spanish navy, and with 
the exception of Corunna, Santander, and Bilboa, the other ports are limited to 
the Spanish fishing and coasting-tradc. 

The exemption from customs’* duties enjoyed by the Basque provinces, from 
f time immemorial, way withdrawn on the 1st of December, 1841, when tripled 
lines of customs were ranged along the frontiers, and the fallacious, oppressive, 
anti-commercial and fiscal, system of Spain was imposed on these provinces- 
The consequence is, that the legal trade has greatly diminished, and the high 
premium for smuggling will have the usual evil influence on the hitherto honest 
character of the Biscayan peasantry. A gentleman, highly worthy of confidence, 
who has lately travelled over Biscay, describes in a letter, written to us from 
Bilboa, the state of this interesting part of the peninsula as follows: 

“ To describe the condition of the people of Biscay, requires great observation. First 
as to the moral condition of the poor. 

“ The peasants and lower classes of the large towns are decidedly on a par with the 
same classes in France and Belgium—1 say this with confidence. There is a school in 
every village, nothing to be boasted of, it is true, as regards its arrangements, Ac., but 
still, reading, writing, and accounts are taught, and the children are apt, and receive know¬ 
ledge with great facility. I qvftstioned boys whom I met or saw at play, and in answer to 
my question if they could read and write, every boy pulled a copy out of his bosom, and 
held it to me with a proud look. In the houses of the peasants I found catechisms, 
prayer-books, and books of sermons. Instruction has taken root, and is putting forth. 

“ With regard to religious or moral conduct, including all classes, I am convinced that 
a great balance is in favour of the Spaniards, compared with the French, or even the Bel- 
, gians, who are a religious people. 

“ With respect to the back and belly conditioh of the lower class in this part of Spain, 
they have nothing to complain of. The interior of a house or cottage has no superfluous 
articles of fumitire, but this is their fashion, and not their want. They have comfort¬ 
able clothing for Sundays and feast-days, and good clean linen on their beds. They have 
red fSces and healthful chubby offspring—4ho women breed like rabbits—I never saw so 
many children before. I have daily stopped to refresh in the small inns of villages, and in 
every instance had good table-cloths and napkins, with changes of silver spoons and forks. 
In short I have found comfort, cleanliness, and plenty in every village—frank, cheerful, 
good-natured manners,—kind answers to my inquiries, and when I have lost my way 

,* In our brief view of the government of Biscay and Navarre, we have inadvertently omitted 
to statv. that the freedom from customs’ duties had been withdrawn, and that the system of cen¬ 
tralization, and high duties and prohibitions had been substituted. 
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amongst the mountains, the labourer would, unasked, quit his work and lead me in the 
right way, refusing compensation.” 

Santander is fhe principal seaport of Old Castile, and, has an extensive 
trade with Cuba, to, which it exports flour, ground at large mills erected i« the 
vicinity of the town. Wool is also exported to England and other places ; and 
there are iron mines in the adjacent mountains. The harbour is capacious, 
well sheltered, and deep enough for large trading vessels. 

Bilboa is the chief port in Biscay, and although it and St. Sebastian are 
conveniently situated for trade, the recent introduction of the Spanish customs 
will, it is feared, greatly injure the trade of both! 

Gross Return of British and Foreign Trade at the principal Porte within the Consulate 

of Biscay and Gujpuzcoa, during the Year 1842. 

« 

Poet of Bilboa. 




ARRIVED. 

' 




DESCRIPTION. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

% 

| Crews. 

invoice 
Value of 
Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Invoice 
Value of 
Cargoes. 

British. 

43 

4,103 

10,340 

282 

£ 

41,400 

110,060 

55 

5,298 

301 

£ 

51,680 

Spanish. 

87 

810 

87 

10,340 

810 

29,000 

French. 

2 

162 

19 

050 

2 

102 

19 

600 1 

Dutch. 

1 

460 

28 

3,400 

4 

460 

28 ■ 

300 

Hamburg. 

2 

172 

;o 

4,300 

2 

172 

16 

270 

Danish. 

5 

320 

35 

0,200 

5 

320 

35 i 


Norwegians and Swedish .... 

21 

2,900 

140 

24,800 

21 

2,900 

140 i 


Russian . 

1 

252 

12 

1,200 

1 

252 

12 


Hanoverian. 

* 

189 

17 

2,100 

2 

189 

17 

210 

Total 1842. 

167 

18,898 

1359 

100,050 

179 

20,093 

1438 

82,060 

British in 1841. 

65 

0,255 

21,774 

415 

239,500 

49 

4.922 

337 

55,800 

Total 1841. 

217 

1528 

522,800 

201 

20,141 

1528 

102,350 


Of the 66 British vessels which arrived at Bilboa in 1841, there were—from Great 
Britain, with general cargoes 29, earthenware 11, in ballast 22, with fish 1. 

From Newfoundland, with fish 2 ; from Charantc, in htdlast 1. 

Of the 53 departures from Bilboa in 1841, there were—for* Great Britain, with wool 
and wheat 3, wheat 31, bones 1, wool 4. 

For Santander, in ballast 1 ; for Newfoundland, in ballast 1 ; for Jersey, in ballast 1; 
for Cadiz, in ballast 2; for Santona, in ballast 4; for St. Martin, in ballast 2; for St. Se¬ 
bastian, with fish 1 ; for Requecada, ik ballast 2. 1 

Of the 43 British vessels which arrived at JBilboa in 1842, there were—from Great 
Britain, in ballast 18, with general cargoss 8, earthenware 1, fish 2, tobaefco 4, coke 1. 

From Newfoundland, with fish 5 ; from Jersey, with fish 1; from New Carlisle, with 
fish 1; from Guayaquil, with cocoa 1; from Stornway, with fish 1. , 

Of the 55 British vessels which departed from Bilboa in 1842, there were—for Great 
Britain, with wheat 31, madders 3, wool 2, in, ballast 2, with chestnuts 4. 

For St. Sebastian, in ballast 1, with fish 1. 

For Requecada, in ballast 3 ; for Cadiz, in ballast 1. 

For Newfoundland, in ballast 4, with biscuit 1. 

For New Carlisle, in ballast 1; for Zante, in ballast 1. 

St. Sebastian,—Q£ the 10 British vessels winch arrived in 1841, there were—from 
Great Britain, with earthenware 2 ; tobacco and cinnamon 1, ballast 5 ; Bilboa in ballast 
1 ; Newfoundland with codfish 1. " 

Of the 16 departures, there were—for Great Britain with cocoa-shdll 2 r wheat and 
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ditto 1, wheat 3 ; Bilboa, with earthenware 2 ; Bordeaux, in ballast I ; Newfoundland, 
in ballast 1. 

Of the 16 British vessels which arrived at Santander in 1841, there were,_from Great 

Britain, with steam-engine 1, tobacco 3, in ballast 4 ; Bilboa, witl^wool 1, in ballast 2 ; 
Guayaquil* cocoa 2 ; Jersey, in ballast 1 ; Guernsey, in ballast 1 ; Santona, wheat 1. 

Of the 16 British vessels which departed, there were—for Great Britain with«wool and 
madder 1, wool 1, cocoa, 1 ; wheat 8, cocoa and wheat 1; Gibraltar, in ballast 1 ; Lisbon, 
in ballast, 1 ; Cadiz, in ballast 1; Reguessada, in ballast 1. 

BALEARIC ISLANDS. 

Majorca. —The climate of Majorca is mild and salubrious ; the soil loam y, 
and generally rich. 

Agriculture is in a rude state. Corn crops fail in wet seasons, and the pro¬ 
duce then floes not equal half the consumption of the inhabitants. Corn is 
imported annually from Catalonia and Valencia. The olive crops are the most 
important, producing annually about 180,000 arrobas. Strong red and white 
wines are exported in considerable quantities, and are often distilled into brandy. 
'Oranges, figs, melons, carobs, pumpkins, and cauliflowers are grown. The 
saffron is superior in quality to that of La Mancha. 

The breeding of cattle is but little attended to. The sheep and hogs are of 
a large breed. 

Hares, rabbits, partridges, and various birds abound. Fish of various kinds 
are plentiful. 

The exports are chiefly oil, wine, brandy, oranges, and other fruits ; mules 
and asses; palm brushes and baskets, turners’ work, and sailors’ hats. 

The imports are wheat, salt meat, sugar, coffee, groceries, woollen and cot¬ 
ton manufactures, iron hardware, &c. 

The capital, (Palma) is situated on the south side of the island. Population, 
34,343 persons. 

Minorca is next in size. The soil of this island is generally sandy and 
sterile, with very little wood. On the brows of hills there are fertile tracts, 
which produce good crops of corn and grapes. Wheat and barley are the grains 
principally grown; but not sufficient for two-thirds of the consumption of the 
population. Wines, both red and white, are made in comparatively large quan¬ 
tities : about 9000 arrobas are annually exported. The olive does not thrive, 
owing to the effect of the cold north winds. Capers, which grow wild, are ex¬ 
ported. Flax, hemp, saffron, and cotton, are grown to a limited extent. Fruits 
and vegetables are abundant, but inferior to those of Majorca. The cheese 
made resembles Parmesan. Cattle, sheep, goats, and mules abound ; wool is 
exported. Bees are generally bred, and furnish great quantities both of honey 
and wax. Game is plentiful. Anchovies and other fish swam along the coast. 

Port Mahon, one of the best ports in the world, is the chief place of trade. 
The exports are»wine, wool, cheese, capers, honey, and wax, to Spain, Marseilles, 
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Genoa, Leghorn, &c. The imports are wheat, oil, linen, cotton and woollen 
manufactures, timber, tobacco, &c., chiefly from Spain, France, and Italy. 

Minorca was occupied by the British during a great part o'c the last century. 
There was at that time some enterprise and activity diffused among th@*people. 
Since its 4 cession to Sppin, both industry and trade have declined. Accounts 
are kept in Spanish money. Iviza, or Ivica, is 27 miles long, and 15 broad. 
Hilly, woody,«and fertile. Produces olives, figs, wines, corn, hemp, and flax: 
exports sea salt and some wool; fish is plestiful. The inhabitants are ignorant, 
indolent, and poor. 


CANARY ISLANDS. 

We have in the previous pages given a statement of the trade between the 
United Kingdom and these islands, and we have very little that bears upon their 
commerce to add. The area of Teneriffe, Canary, Palma, Lanzarote, Gomera, 
Fuerteventura, Hierro, Graciosa, Allegranza, is estimated at about 3400 English 
square miles; the population at about 250,000 inhabitants. These mouVitainous ; 
islands are of volcanic formation, and present rocks, gorges, mountains, and 
valleys. Where there is any water or humidity the soil is fertile; and its annual 
produce is estimated as follows; viz., wheat, maize, barley, millet, and rye, about 
150,000 British imperial quarters; barilla, 300,000 quintals; wine, the most im¬ 
portant product, from 50,000 to 54,000 pipes. Potatoes, about 500,000 (?) barrels. 
Besides these articles, fruits and various vegetables are grown. The sugar-cane, 
also, grows, but it is not cultivated. Brandy is imported to strengthen the 
wines. The other imports are various manufactures, leather, iron, &c. The 
exports are wines, barilla, silk, brandy, some grain and honey occasionally, 
orchilla, and moss, cochineal, &c. Santa Cruz in Teneriffe, Palma in 
Canary, Lanzarote, and Ortova, are the principal ports. 

The Spanish laws are those of the Canaries, and thfs whole property is held 
under strict entail, by a few grandees, and by the monasteries and convents. 
Ignorance and bigotry prevail. 

Under almost every other government; but that of Spain, these islands would 
be of great productive and commercial importance. 

«e » * 

NAVIGATION AND TRADE OF THE PORTS OF THE CANARIES, IN ^1842. 

Santa Cruz. —British arrivals, 18 vessels, 2346 tons; value of cargoes 
imported 3655/.; of cargoes exported by them 11,464/. ‘Spanish arrivals, ($8 
vessels, tons 7230; American vessels 7> tons 1999; French vessels 5, tons 836 ; 
Sardinian vessels 3, tons 365 ; Portuguese vessels 2, tons 251; Danish vessels 2, 
tons 159; Hambu%ueze vessels 2, tons 231 ; Dutch vessels 1, tons 50; Bremen 
vessels 1, tons 134; Monte Videan vessels 1, tons 248; imperial vessels 1, tons 
248. Total vessels, 111; tons, 14,103. « ' 
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At Palma only 1 British vessel arrived to take in water; 8 Spanish vessels 
arrived with goods from London, and 7 from other parts, and 7 vessels belonging 
to other foreign states. At Port Ortova 28 vessels arrived; of which 7 were 
British,^ American, 13 Spanish, 2 Hamburg, and 1 French. At Lanzarote 
1 British and 3 American vessels arrived. . ( 

The inhabitants of the Canaries, chiefly of Spanish origin, arc, when they 
emigrate to the Philippines or elsewhere, an adventurous race. Naturally they 
may be trained to industry and activity. But under a smothering government 
and the tenure of property in the Canaries, they sink into sloth, and are kept in 
superstitious ignorance by the church, as well as by the feudal lords. The 
fishermen, alone, seem to be those who have any spirit or activity among the 
resident inhabitants. 


CHAPTER XI. 

SPANISH COLONIES. 

Spain, notwithstanding the revolt and independence of her vast possessions 
oh the continent of North and South America, still possesses fertile and magni¬ 
ficent insular colonies in the western and also in the eastern hemisphere. 

Unfortunately, however, for not only the aboriginal races, but for all those 
who were transplanted to replace the labour, which was ex-tortured, until their 
extirpation, from the former, the Spanish character exhibits a spirit and prac¬ 
tice of barbarity, avarice, and legislative fallacy, unparalleled in the history 
of any other ancient or modgrn nation. We do not, however, exculpate other 
powers from the crimes of injustice and cruelty towards the natives of the coun¬ 
tries which they discovered or subdued, or towards the unfortunate African race. 
The English and the Dutch were nearly as unjust as the Spaniards; and as slave 
masters fully as cruel. The Portuguese are described as kinder to their slaves 
than other Europeans; but we consider that^ the French, especially in America 
and the West Indies, have generally acted with greater kindness to the abo-. 
rigines, and with less cruelty to their slaves than any other colonizing or slave¬ 
holding people. 

The Spaniards colonized St. Domingo before they attempted to settle in 
Cuba. 

The latter, which is separated from the former by a strait, was discovered by 
Columbus, in 1492. In 1511, a cacique named Hatuey, who escaped from Spanish 
tyranny in St. Domingo, became a chief in Cuba. On the latter being invaded 
by Diego de Vdasquez, the cacique persuaded his people to throw all thei* gold 

VOL. II. 6 T 
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into the depths of the sea, as gold was the god of the Spaniards. The Spa¬ 
niards soon subdued the Indians; the cacique was fastened to the stake as a 
heretic; a priest endeavoured to convert him, and to hold feat to him that he 
would then go to paradise. “ Are there any Spaniards there ?” asked JHattfey.— 
“ There' are,” replied the priest; ‘‘ but none except good Spaniards.”—“ The 
best are too bad for me ever to be in their company, and I won’t go to any place 
where I can possibly meet them. Speak not to me of your religion, which allows 
you to be so cruel and unjust; leave me tv die in mine.” Hatuey was accord¬ 
ingly burnt, the Christian name was dishonoured, but Velasquez ceased to have 
any formidable enemy—the other 'caciques were submissive, and the natives 
subjected to slavery in the mines, were in a few years exterminated. Scarcely 
a Spanish life was lost in the conquest of Cuba. 1 ' 

“This, one of the largest islands in the world,” remarks Raynal, “served as 
the entrepot of a great trade. It is regarded as the- boulevard of the New 
World, and it has important productions. Under these aspects it merits serious 
attention. ' 1 

“ Cotton is the production which may be naturally increased with profit in this 
island. At the time of its conquest it was very generally grown ; now it has 
become so rare, that for years none of it has been exported. 

“ Although the Spaniard has an aversion, almost insurmountable, to imitate 
others, he has adopted in Cuba the culture of coffee; but in transplanting this 
production from foreign colonies, he did not imitate the activity which renders 
it valuable. 

“ Sugar, the most important production of the West Indies, would alone suffice 
to extend prosperity to Cuba ; but the Spaniards have only a small number of 
plantations, where their best canes yield only a small quantity of inferior sugar. 

“ Spain possesses by far the most extensive and fertile part of the West Indian 
Islands. In active hands their islands would becorde thf source of riches without 
limits; in their present state they are frightful solitudes. 

“ It would be calumniating the Spaniards to believe them incapable, by charac¬ 
ter, of laborious and painful industry. If we consider the excessive fatigues which 
are so patiently endured by those of this nation who follow the contraband trade, 
it is evident they endure much greater hardship and fatigue thah is experienced 
in rural industry. If the Spaniards neglect to enrich themselves by labour it is 
the fault of their government.” Such* was the state of Cuba about sixty years ago. 

The trade of Cuba, and the other* Spanish possessions, was subjected to 
monopolies and every vexatious restriction by the government of Spain. During 
the present century monopolies, generally speaking, have ceased in Cuba and 
Porto Rico; and jjhe inhabitants of the former have managed to secure for their 
trade greater freedom than has ever been practised in Spain. The growth of 
sugar and coffee, produced by slave-labour, has greatly increased. The slave- 
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trade, in despite of treaties, is still extensively carried on; and although England 
consumes none of the sugar which their labour is made to produce,—all conti¬ 
nental Europe and all America, afford markets for the sugar as well as the coffee 
of Chb^nd Porto Rico. * 

Sugar, which was introduced from the East into Sicily and Spain, and after¬ 
wards into Madeira, was, from the latter transplanted into the West India Islands, 
soon became the most important crops; and which, with coffee and cotton, 
have constituted their most valuable^xports. 

The colonies now possessed by Spain, are the Canaries, already noticed ; the 
small factory establishment on the coast of Africa, comprising only about 36 
square miles, with about 4000 inhabitants; and Cuba and Porto Rictf, in the 
West Indies ; and tfie Philippines, in the Indian Archipelago. 


CHAPTER XII. 

CUBA. 

Cuba is situated between the latitude of 19° 50' N., and 23° 12' N., and 
between the meridians of 74° 8' W., and 84° 58' W. longitude. Its extreme 
length, following the centre, is calculated by some at 800 miles, by others, at not 
700 miles. Its breadth varies from 20 to 130 miles. The area of this magnifi¬ 
cent island is stated by Humboldt to be 3615 square leagues, or 32,535 geogra¬ 
phical square miles. Mr. Turnbull’s calculation is 31,468 square miles ; that of 
its dependencies; viz., the Isle of Pines, 865 ; Turignano, 38; Romano, 1 72; 
Guajaba, 15; Coco, 98 ; Cruz, 59; Paredon Grande, 11; Barril, 13; De- 
Puerto, 9; Eusenachos, 19; Frances, 14 ; Largo and other minor isles, 96. Total 
32,807 square miles. If the latter is calculated as English statute miles there 
is a great descrepancy between the two estimates. We incline to the correctness 
of Humboldt, as calculated in marine leagues, of 20 to the degree. 

The coasts of Cuba are generally surrodnded with reefs and shallows, within 
which are low sandy beaches in many parts, or more generally a slip of very low 
land, frequently overflowed by the sea, and nearly always wet and heathy. The 
lagoons, within the, beaches and s&nds, yield a good deal of sea-salt. There 
are, however, many excellent harbours. 

A cordillera of calcareous mountains extends from one end of the island to 
the other. Its soil is generally fertile, except where the Jjmestone rocks pro¬ 
trude over the surface. The forests of Cuba are still of great extent. Ma¬ 
hogany, and other useful woods, are among the large indigenous trees. Palm- 
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trees and plantains are abuudant. Maize is indigenous. Only one small 
animal, the Hutia, has ever been known as indigenous. As to its mineralogy, 
its copper mines are by far the most valuable. Coal, which'is highly bitumi¬ 
nous, follows next.* Asphaltum, marble, and jasper abound. It i^jri&otibtful 
whether, there were ever any gold or silver mines worked in this island. That 
found among the‘natives, is now supposed to have been collected by washing the 
sands, and accumulated during ages by them. 

In agriculture, especially in the cultivation of sugar and coffee, the inhabit¬ 
ants of Cuba, aided by slave labour, have made great progress since the year 
1809, when the trade of this island was emancipated.; from the restriction of 
trading to no foreign country whatever. The administration of Cuba has, since 
that period, published, with apparently great care, official Veturns of *the popu¬ 
lation, agriculture, revenvfe, and trade of the colony. These returns, made under 
the direction of Don Rama de Sagra, were commenced .during the administra¬ 
tions of the Captain-general Don Francis Dente Vives, and of the Superin- 
tendant-general Conde de Villanueva. We have from these returns* formed ■ 
the condensed tables which follow. 

Population of Cuba .—The censtts of 1775, gave a population of 170,370; 
that of 1791 gave 272,140; that of 1817 gave 551,998; and that of 1827 gave 
704,487 inhabitants; viz., whites, 168,653 males and 142,398 females. Total 
whites, 311,051. Free coloured and negroes, 51,962 males, 54,532 females 
slaves, 183,290 males, 103,652 females. 


Statement of the White, and Free, and Slave Coloured Population, in each of the 
Departments of the Island of Cuba, in the Year 1841 


D EPARTMENTS. 

2 

* 

e 

r* 

% 

s 
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u 

Villages. 

c 

1 

X 

. 

1| 
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as .2 
P 

W HITES. 

FREE. 

SLAVES. 

GRAND 

TOTAL. 

Co¬ 

loured. 

— 1 - 

TOTA I.. 

Ne¬ 

groes. 

Co¬ 

loured. 

Ne¬ 

groes. 

Males. 

Females. 

TOTA L. 

jTOTAL. 

TOTA I.. 

TOTAL. 

Western Department. 

0 

89 

61 

90 

135,079 

108,944 

244,023 

*25/280 

41,183 

5,885 

315,389 

031,760 

Central Department. 

0 

0 

34 

88 

60,035 

53,838 

113,873 

21/294, 10,285 

2,849 

47.307 

185,008 

Eastern Department. 

7 

13 

•• 

101 

3*2,030 

28,305 

00,395 

41,460 

13,310 

2,240 

6‘2/925 

180,250 

Total. 

‘2*2 

108 

90 

279 1 227.144 

191,147 

418/291 

88,054 

64,781 

10,974 

425,521 

1,007,624 


Of the free coloured 43,658 were males, 44,396 females. Of the free negroes 
32,145 were males, 32,739 females. • Of the slave coloured 5868 were males, 
5106 females. Of the slave negroes 275,382 were males, and only 150,139 
females. Total free population 571,129. Total slaves, 436,495. 'Excess of free 
over slave population, 134,634. . * 

There is a garrison of several battalions, and a small marine force. 
Agricultural Returns .—In 1830, of the 468,523 caballerias of 32 English 
acres of land, which compose the whole territory, 38,276 were under sugar, coffee, 
tobacco, garden, and fruit cultivation, and 9734 in grazing-grounds, and in 
unfelled woods belonging to sugar and coffee estates. 
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, , caballerias. 

I here were under sugar-caue plantation .... 5 394 

coffee-trees . . . . . . 5 761 

tobacco.1^389 

In lesser, or garden and fruit, cultivation . . • . 25,732 

Total caballerias . . 38,276* 

Total acres . * . 1,224,832 

It appears that there were an area of 430,247 caballerias, or 13,767,904 acres 
uncultivated in the whole island; sonje parts of which were appropriated to rearing 
and fattening animals, others to settlements or towns, and the remainder oc¬ 
cupied by» mountains, rcrds, coasts, rivers,, and lakes ; but the greater part were 
absolute wilds. Thh value of lands vested as private real property has been 
estimated hs follows * 

.< dollars. 

32,857 caballerias in grazing grounds, for larger and for 
smaller cattle, rftrd attached to Halos and Cerrales, at 100 

dollars . . . •. 3,285,700 

10,752 ditto in grazing-grounds, attached to estates, with . 

enclosures, at 1000 dollars. 10,952,000 

15,300 ditto in sugar estates, at 1500 dollars . . . . 22,950,000 

9,200 ditto coffee estates . . . . . . 13,800,000 

20,732 ditto in smaller cultivation, provisions, &c , at 2000 

dollars. 41,464,000 

2,778 ditto in tobacco, at 700 dollars .... 1,944,600 

Total value of lands in 1830 . 94,396,300 dollars. 

Those under cocoa or cotton, are supposed to be included iu the above. 

The buildings, engines, materials of labour, and other utensils of country estates, were 
estimated in value as follows: 

dollars. 

On the wild pastures. 1,737,000 

On pasture or grazing attached to estates .... 619,600 

On sugar estates. 28,835,000 

On coffee estates . ». 20,000,000 

On smaller cultivajou ........ 2,789,400 

On tobacco plantations. 622,850 

Total value of buildings, utensils, &c., 1830 . . . 55,603,850 dollar's. 

The value of the different products' of cultivation were valued as follows ; viz., 

dollars. 

Sugar-ernes in the ground . . . , . . . . 6,068,877 

Coffee-trees.: . . 32,500,000 

Fruit-trees, vegetables, &c., of smaller estates . . . 41,464,000 

The same on the larger estates .. 5,476,700 

Tobacco plants 340,620 

Total value of plants in 1830 . 85,850,197 dollars. 

, dollars. 

The value of the wood exported in 1830 was . . . 155,563 

Ten times the quantity exported, was consumed on the island 1,555,630 
The charcoal consumed has been valued at.2,107,300 


Tiotal annual value of produce of the woods . . . 3,818,493 dollars 
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The minimum value of the forests of the island of Cuba was estimated in 1830 to be 
equal to 190,624,000 dollars. 

Value of slaves in 1830; viz., 

« c dollars. 

100,000 slaves in sugar and coffee estates, at 300 dollars . . 30,000,C 

31,055 ditto in smaller cultivation.9,36€;tSC 

.7,927 ditto in tobacco. 2,378,100 


Total value of 138,992 slaves, supposed useful, at 300 dollars. 41,744,600 dollars. 

The others being old or supposed of little or no value. 

Value of live stock; viz., 

dollars. 

1,058,732 beeves and 893,538, hogs existing ( in the original 

grazing grounds. c . . 21,282,«77 

1^0,539 oxen for labour and hauling.. . 7,026,950 

186,973 horses, supposing 20,000 employed in other private 

uses, separate from estates ( . 9,348*,650 

9,642 mules and assts, deducting 10,000 which may be found 

in other occupations . . . . . . . . 772,360 

46,962 sheep, goats, &c." 187,848 

1 ,000,000 domestic breeding birds . . ' , . . 1,000,000 

- 

Total value of animals.. 39,617,885 dollars 


RECAPITULATION. 

dollars. 

Lands .. 94,396,300 

Plants, including the forests ...... 276,774,367 

Buildings, engines, and utensils. 55,603,850 

Slaves. 41,796,600 

Animals. 39,618,885 

Representative value of agriculture . . , 508,189,332 dollar: 


Representative value of the capital invested . . . 317,264,832 dollars 


VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIONS. 


8,091,837 arrobas of sugar, white and brown 1 '. 
81,545 „ of inferior do. 

35,103 hogsheads of molasses 
2,883,528 arrobas of coffee 

23,806 „ of cocoa . . . 

38,142 of cotton 

500,000 of tobacco in the 1 leaf . 

520,897 of rice . 1 

165,659 of beans, peas, garlic, onions 

1,617,806 fanegas (nearly a barrel) of maize 
4,051,245 horseloads of vegetables and fruits . 
2,793,308 of grapes . . , * . 

36,535 horseloads of casada 
2,107,300 bags of charcoal 

* woods, or products of the woods 


dollars. 

. 8,691,837 
40,772 
. 262,932 

. 4,325,292 
74,890 
. 125,000 

. 687,240 

. 454,*230 

. 257,260 

. 4,853.,418 
11,475,712 
. 5,386,646 
. ’ 146,144 
. 2,107,300 
. 1,741,195 


*Total value of vegetable productions . . 40,639,871 dollars. 
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ANNUAL VALUE OF ANIMAL PRODUCTIONS. 

dollars. 

180,289 beeves, slaughtered .... 3,605,780 
** equal number of hides . . . . 180,289 

269,211 pigs.*1,346,055 

60,000 cadves, colts of all kinds . . . . 1,200,000 

30,000 animals giving wool . . . , . 120,000 

1,953,120 domestic birds.£f?6,560 

29,952 thousands of eggs. ..... 1,060,800 
592,800 jars of milk . . . . . . 296,400 

63,160 arrobas of virgin #vax .... 189,480 

76,404 „ of honey . . . ' . . 47,752 

Total value of animoil productions . . 9,023,116 dollars. 

* dollars. 

Vegetable productions . . . 40,639,871 

Animal do. . . . 9,023,116 

Total gross produce of agriculture . . 49,662,987 dollars. 

ESTIMATED NET RENT*OF AGRICULTURAL AND RURAL INDUSTRY. 

dollars. 

Net produce of the primitive grazing-grounds . . 2,928,405 

„ of the grazing-grounds of estates . 2,169,161 

„ of sugar estates . . . . . 4,189,043 

„ of coffee estates .... 1,287,375 

„ of smaller cultivation . . . 11,861,984 

„ of tobacco ..... 372,654 

- Total net product . . . 22,808,622 dollars. 

GENERAL RECAPITULATION. 

dollars. sterling. 

Representative value of the agriculture of Cuba . 508,189,332 . . . £101,637,866 

„ of capital invested . . 317,264,832 . . . 63,490,593 

„ of gross products . . . 49,662,987 . . . 9,932,597 

„ of net rents .... 22,808,622 . . . 4,561,724 

CAPITALS INVESTED. 

- dollars. dollars. 

1. Grazing-grounds of all kinds, cost . . 24,149,417 produce 5,051,835 

2. Sugar estates ..... 83,780,877 „ 8,862,087 

3. Coffee estates. 85,825,000 „ 4,325,292 

4. Vegetable and fruit plantations . . 111,861,984 „ 24,867,638 

5. Tobaceo plantations. 6,532,420 „ 681,240 

6. Menageries . . . . • 26,767,977 „ 5,051,835 

We have no accounts of the present extent of cultivation in Cuba; but by 
comparing the value of exportable produce of 1830 with that of 1842, and by 
various estimates, we consider it provable that the lands under sugar, coffee, 
tobacco, and gardens, may fairly be estimated at 54,000 caballerias, or 1,728,000 
acres. . 

If we compare this extent with the remaining vast area of the fertile soils of 
Cuba, which are still uncultivated, and the produce whiclT’the whole island at 
pTesent yields, it can scarcely be an exaggeration to say, that Europe might 
draw as much coffee and sugar from Cuba alone as the quantity at present con- 
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sumed. But the process of reclaiming the forests and waste lands must neces¬ 
sarily be slow, even by slave labour ; for that labour must not only be hereafter 
more limited, but it would appear from the returns of free lab6*.r in Porto Rico, 
and from the Prize *Essay lately approved of in Jamaica, that free^fiSoifr is 
cheaper than slave labour. 

In 1760, the produce of coffee and sugar together, in Cuba, only amounted 

to about 5,000,000 lbs. Forty years afterwards the produce of both increased to 

above 40,000,000 lbs. In 1820, the export^ increased to above 100,000,000 lbs.; 

and since that period the increase will appear by referring to the tables of 

the trade of Cuba, which follow. In ? 800, there were, recording to D«n Sagra, 

but 80 coffee farms and plantations; in 1817, they increased to 780; in 1827, to 

2067, at present it is estimated to < above 3000. Tobacco is‘indigenous., and the 

best quality is grown, but’it is said not to be profitable to the planter. In 1826, 

the exports of cigars amounted to 197,194 lbs.; in 1837^ to 792,438 lbs. The 

culture of cotton and indigo is on the decline. Maize, rice, and plantains are 

, < 

abundantly grown, also potatoes and some wheat. Mr. Turnbull sajs, that 
burning the wood on the ground to be cleared deteriorates the soil: in North 
America, and even in Old Spain, it*is burned to fertilize the soil. There is one 
railroad constructed ; the common roads are very bad. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

CUSTOMS’ DUTIES AND REGULATIONS OF CUBA. 

The customs and fiscal system of Cuba has been greatly improved since 1809. 
Differential duties on cargoes in Spanish and in foreign ships are however main¬ 
tained. • 

IMPORT DUTIES. 

The rate of duty charged on the importation of foreign produce and manufactures, in 
foreign bottoms, arc 24£ and 30^ per cent on valuations attached to each article in the 
tariff, excepting flour, hogs, and tarred cordage, which pay a fixed duty ; and as a general 
rule, although there are a few exceptiohs, foreign produce and manufactures in Spanish 
bottoms, from a foreign port, pay 17^ and 21^, and Spanish produce and manufactures 
in foreign bottoms, from a Spanish port,' pay the same ; and foreign produce and manu¬ 
factures in Spanish bottoms, direct from the Peninsula, pay 13J and 16f per cent. 

Spanish produce and manufactures (except flour, which pays 10s. sterling per barrel), 
imported in Spanish bottoms, direct from the Peninsula, pay 6^ per cent on the valuation 
in the tariff, but after having touched in any foreign port, they pay duty as if shipped from 
that port. 

, EXPORT DUTIES. 

The produce of Cuba pays export duty at the following rates s 

Foreign flag? for any port, 6J per cent upon the valuation of tariff. 

Spanish flag, for a foreign port, 44 per cent ditto. 

Spanish flag, for a Spanish port, 2| per cent ditto. t 

Except leaf tobacco, which pays 12^, 6£> and per cent, according to the flag and 
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destination; and clayed sugar, which pays Is, Id. sterling per 100 lbs. in foreign bottoms, 
and 1 l^rf. sterling in Spanish bottoms; whilst rum, tafia, swine, horses, mules, homed 
cattle, cigars and molasses pay the same duty in all cases. 

On the total amount of all duties an additional 1 per cent is levi^l, under the denomi¬ 
nation t)f^'mcho de borlanza,” and of late years an additional impost of one-seventh of 
the amount of duties has been added, to meet the expenses of the late war, except on the 
import of Spanish flour and the export of sugar, coffee, molasses? leaf tobacco, and cigars, 
which have had a fixed additional duty imposed. 

Foreign flour remains untouched, the old duty amounting nearly to a prohibition. 

On ail bottled liquors there is a deduction made of o per cent on the duties, as a com¬ 
pensation for breakage; and on earthenwar# and glass 6 per cent for the same cause. 

On jerked beef, from Buenos Ayres and Brazils, 14 per cent; from the United States 
and Campeaghy 6 per cent is gllon ed lor waste and, damage. 

There is also a small ijnpost. on imported liquors, to meet the expenses of the ‘tcasa do 
benifieencia” of the Havanna, at the rate of 2s. sterling per pipe, lx. per cask or hogshead, 
6d. per demij.lm, and Get. per dozen bottles. 

Coffee pays an additional municipal duty of about 1 ?>d. sterling per 100 lbs. 

Gold and silver, of the proper standard, when properly manifested and reported, may 
be imported free of duty, otherwise 4 per cent, is levied. Gold pays an export duty of 1 j- 
per cent, and silver one of 2j, buf the duty is generally evaded, although at tlio risk of 
'qeicure both of*specie and vessel. 

Foreign agricultural implements and machinery, in foreign bottoms, pay 24| per cent 
ad valorem ; but steam-engines for the use of the mines, ploughs, stallions, mares, rice- 
mills, and all implements for the manufacture of sugar, may be imported free of duty. 

Cotton, green fruits, tobacco stems, syrup, and lime-juice are exported duty free. 

Sugar, coffee, cotton, tobacco in leaf, aud cigars, air-guns, daggers, pocket-pistols, knives 
witli points, and obscene prints, are not allowed to be imported; and books and printed 
papers generally are subject to the inspection of a censor before leaving the custom-house. 

Gunpowder and muskets are the only goods allowed to be deposited at St. Jago de 
Cuba, and as the slave-trade falls off so does the deposit of these articles. The Havanna is 
the only general port of deposit in the island. 

Merchandize having paid duty inwards pays none on exportation. 

Every master of a vessel entering the port is obliged to present two manifests of his 
cargo and stores ; one to the boarding-officers of the customs, and another at the time of 
making the entry and taking the oaths, twenty-four hours after arrival, with permission to 
make any uecessary corrections within the twelve working hours; and every consignee is 
bound to deliver a detailed invoice of each cargo to his, her, or their consignment, within 
forty-eight hours after the vessel filtering the port, and heavy penalties are incurred from 
mere omission or want of accuracy. 

The total amount of duties paid upon the leading articles of import and export in 
foreign bottoms are shown in the following table, reduced to British money. 


mrry on 

X s. d. 

Beef.barrel 0 12 G$ sterling 

-i—jerked Brazil.10011 m. 0 6 11 „ 

-ditto United States.do. 0 8 11$ „ 

Bread, pilot and navy.barrel 0 8 2$ „ 

Butter.1001b*. 0 10 

Candle-, tallow....do. 0 16 Uj 

-sperm...do. 1 15 f)| 

Cheese, Dutch and English.do. 0 13 114 

Amewcan.do. 0 12 3| 

Cordage, tarred. ..do. 18 0 „ 

Flour, foreign.barrel 2 0 5 

Fish, cod and scale. 100 lbs. 0 3 114 

-herring...barrel 0 6 4 

“—mackerel.do. 0 ft 0$ 

Hams.100 lbs 0 14 0 „ 

Lard.do. 0 16 9i „ 

JJ* 11 * do - 0 ? to 

ml, wliale.gallon 0 0 T 

rr —•linseed.do. 0 0 7 „ 

Onions# ropes.100 lba. 0 4 6 „ 

1 otatoes. barrel 0 1 9 i 

. do. 0 19 7 „ 

*V C «..*.100 lbs. 0 8 5 

Soa P... . . .do. 0 14 0 » 


IMPORTS. 


£ s. d. 


Tar.....bairel 0 3 4$ stalling 

Wines. Marseille. halfpipe 

.l.Tt . .loo,... 


ditto.dozen 

--— Bordeaux.half pipe 

-ditto.down 

- Catalonia.pipe 

She*, ting*.piece 

Satin*.do. 

S hairs, Windsor.doz.-n 

oards.1000 feet 

Hoops...1000 

Bnx of hook*.each 

Hogshead ditto ...,«1o 

C jals.... ton 

Powder. 100 lbs. 

Earthenware.....tni’t 

Axes..%doz« 

Machete.«*«• 

Hoe*. 

Table knives aud forks.d •. 

Iron wrought in bar*....100 Ins. 

Sheet copper. .do. 

Tumblers, all sizes.dozen 

I Wine glasses, ditto...do. 


1 7 
0 4 
1 18 
0 5 

2 8 
0 11 
0 18 


C* 

0 

■if 

6 

2 

7 

7 114 

2 44 
“ 3 
0 
14 
7 
2 

4 

5 
0 
l 


1 

2 0 
0 I 
0 1 
0 3 
1 0 
2 10 
0 8 
0 10 
0 ft 
0 3 5 
0 4 6 
1 14 11 
0 1 2 
0 1 2 


VOL. II. 


<2 u , 
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DUTY ON EXPORTS. 

f *. rf. £ *. d. 

C.iff.-e.:..100llw. « 2 ;<} iteiling Cigurs.1000 0 2 OJ sterling 

Sugar.do. Oil „ Hum. . ...cask 0 2 0 I. 

Molasses. cask 0 3 0 .. '■ Tati. '■....do. 0 2 0 „ 

Fustic . ton Oil „ \V-ix . 1001b--. 0 £^1 « *» 

Lignum Vitae.do. 0 :i 0 ,, Hides.cacti 3 ft n 

T obacco. 100 !bs. 0 ti 0 ,, t 

c 

Tiie tonnage duty #n i-lpatiisli vessels is 5 rials, or 2s. 6 d. sterling per register ton. 

On foreign vessels, 12 rial*, or lift, sterling. 

On vessels.arriving in distress or in Iiallast, or departing empty, no duty is levied. 

Beside the tonnage duty, every foreign square-rigged vessel entering with cargo and 
loading here, incurs about 17/. sterling expenses, with dollars or I/. 2s. sterling for 
each day occupied in discharging. Foreign fore any! aft vessels, pay about 3/. sterling 
less part charges. Spanish v essels incur, nearly the same amount of charges. « 

lively vessel is required to bring a bill of health, certified by/lie British consul at the 
port of her departure, or at that nearest to the same, and want gf attention to this rule 
subjects the vessel to quarantine. t * 

The ton is composed ot 20 quintals. 

The gallon in use here is equal to that of the F.nglish old measure. 

The dollar is worth about 4s. sterling: the previous calculations are at that rate. 

The Sevillian piseta, worth one-filth part, of a ihilled dollar, is the coin chiefly in ■ 
circulation in this part of the island ; ir was permitted to be imported up to fhe pear 1831,* 
at the rate of four pisetas to the dollar, and consequently has driven almost every other 
coin beyond its aliquot parts out of circulation. The Spanish government, however, at 
length aware that smuggling - transactions in these pisetas were carried on to a great extent, 
have lately issued an older reducing them to their proper value, and paying the holders 
the difference of 20 per cent in coupons to be redeemed hereafter at the will of the au¬ 
thorities.” 

• 

TONNAGE DUTIES AM) 101U CHAKGKS. 

Tonnage duty on Spanish vessels 62 \ cents : and on foreign vessels 8 dlrs. 50 ets. per 

ton. 

In the port of Havauna an additional duty is exacted of 21 £ cents per ton on all 
vessels, national or foreign, for the support, of the dredging machine (ponton). 

The wharf dues in Havanna are on Spanish vessels, 75 cents per day ; other nations 
1 dir. 50 ets. per day for each J00 tons of their register measurement. 

Lighthouse dues, oflieers fees, &e., are not estimated, there being no official infor¬ 
mation in the department with regard to them, except for the port of Baraeoa. The port 
charges diifer in the various ports; those of Baraeoa are:—tonnage duty*, 1 dir. 50 ets. 
per ton ; anchorage, 12 dlrs. ; free pass at the fort, 3dlrs. ; health officer's fee for boarding- 
vessels, 8dlrs ; custom-house interpreter, 5 dlrs. ; officer’s fee to remain on hoard to seal 
and unseal while discharging, 5 dlrs. ; inspecting vessel’s register, 8 dlrs. ; clearance 8 
dollars. 

The collection of the duties is toady in a \%vy simple manner. The island of Cubit 
is divided into customs’ intendancies, of which ilavanua is the principal. 

The intendancy is organized into seven branches ; viz., the intendaut, the superior 
council of the hacienda, the tribunal of vccounts, the aceountant-gendral, the treasurer- 
general, the administration of the customs, and the administration of the intonyd reve¬ 
nue. The administration of the customs fs comprised of the administrator or collect/): - , 
the accountant, and the treasurer. 

When a vessel,arrives at the Ilavanua, she is first boarded by the health officer ; after 
whom comes the revenue officer, and the smuggling preventive service. 

A copy of the cugjSpm-house regulations, in Spanish, French, and English, is hunded to 
the captain, and a manifest required of him of all the particulars of his vessel and cargo. 
Every article on board the vessel omitted in the manifest, is subject to confiscation. * 

Within forty-eight hours after the entry of the vessel, every consignee must 'deliver a 
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detailed statement of the articles coming to him, with their quantities, weights, and mea¬ 
sures, all reduced to the legal standard. 

All the documents and papers relating to a vessel are stitched together in a book, with 
the signa^res and seals of all the government officers through wlg>sc hands the several 
documents j..<ss. A copy of this book is made for the use of the inspectors anti appraisers ; 
the latter function being restrained within very narrow limits, by a printed tariff of all 
articles of import, with a valuation to each, which valuation in a great? degree defines the 
duties of their ml valorem character. As fast as the inspection and appraisement takes 
place, the consignee is permitted to remove the goods, by procuring the signature of some 
responsible person to the words inscribed pi tin: book, “ 1 make myself answdkablc for the 
duties.” The inspection and appraisement being concluded/ the book is returned to the 
accountant’s office, where the liquidation of the duties is forthwith made. 

The payment is then proceeded with. Them payments are mostly cash ; that is to 
say, on some articles, wlftitevor may be the amount, cash i; required; upon other articles 
the duties are cash under 1000 dollars. If the amount is greater, a credit of one-fourth 
is given for sixty days, and one-fourth payable at the end of each succeeding month — 
making' five months’ credit in all. The security for this credR consists simply in the pio- 
missory note of the consignee, without endorsement, with the power, in ease of a failure, 
to convert every other note of tlje same individual into a cash debt; the individual to be 
for ever after incapacitated to enter goods except for cash. 

This system has been in force many years, and under it no loss whatever has been sus¬ 
tained by the government. 

Formerly the same credits required the endorsement of a holder of real estate, but 
this was abandoned on account of its insecurity. 

The exports of the island produce are generally for account of speculations, sometimes 
for account of European refiners, and rarely for account of the planters. The chief spe¬ 
culators are the United States and European merchants. Shipowners, and merchants in 
Cuba, often take interests in cargoes, and some are shipped on account of speculators at 
Havanna. The produce being always purchased for cash, it is sometimes done with the 
nett proceeds of imports. Sometimes specie is imported for the purpose; but a larg-e pro¬ 
portion is paid for by bills of exchange. Drawers of bills, of good character, can always 
sell them to any amount. When abroad, hills are not in demand; returns for imports 
are made in produce for account of their owners, instead of being made in bills drawn 
against the same produce for account of some speculator. 

Money accounts are kept in pesos, reals, and maravedis. The peso, of 1 dollar, is equal 
to 8 reals plate, or 20 l'eals vellon. The real plate is equal to 8 4 maravedis. By the act of 
Congress of 1799, the real of pjpte is estimated at lO cents, and the real vellon at 5 cents, 
and they are so calculated <j,t the custom-houses. There arc, also, as in other parts of the 
Spanish dominions, halves, quarters, eighths, and sixteenths of the dollar. 

The gold coins are the doubloon, and its subdivisions. The doubloon is equal to 8 
escudos (l’oro, or gold crowns, and is legally worth 10 dollars, but the price varies, accord¬ 
ing to weight, and sometimes to demand. 

Weights and Measures .—The pound in equal to about lib. 4 drs. avoirdupois; 
making 100 lbs. or libras, equal to 101 ibr. 7oz. avo'vdupois. 

The subdivisions are:—36 grains = 1 adarme; 2 adannes = to 1 drachma; 8 
drachmas = 1 onza; 16 on/as = 1 libra; 28 libras = 1 arroba; 4 arrobas = 1 quintal. 

The vara is equal to 33,384 inches, or 108 yarns = 100 yards. The fanega is equal 
to 3 bushels nearly, or 200 lbs. Spanish. The arroba of liquid measure is equal to 4,245 
gallons. ’ 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE PRECIOUS METAV.S TO AND FROM CUBA. 


% 

Coined gold. 

„ silver.... 


Coined gold 
^ filter 


Excess of imports 
,, exports 


IMPORTS. 

1830 1840 

dollars. doll ms. 

1,497,408 908.108 

709,770 454,118 


2,20f,l78 1,302,226 

EXPORTS. 

8.10,858 520,322 

874,945 520,778 


1,725,803 1,053,100 

481,375 209,120 

..t. 


t 


Exports uf specie to the United States 
lmpirts „ from „ 


Excess of imports 

•> 


1841 

dollars. 

595,780 

185,859 


781.039 


326,842 

705,829 

1,092,671 

311,032* 


r. 



><124 

360,646 


1,108,770 


154,055 

1,136,000 


1,290,661 

131,891 

'dollar*. 

. 51.357 

.177,120 


.*..125,763 


Statistics of the Comparative and Aggregate Amount of the Commerce uf the Island of 

Cuba v ith all Nations. . 


i m v o h r s. 


li xpok t s. 


ss 

< 

w 


1820.. 

1827.. 

1828.. 

1829.. 

1830.. 
183).. 
1832.* 
183.).. 

1331.. 

1835.. 

1833.. 
1837-. 

1838.. 

1839.. 

1840.. 

1842.. 


•S a 
* 3 
A o 


ca . 

a * 
.£ o 


M 5 


I 


. dollars. : 
, 2.858,793 
, ;2/i41,322 
. I 523,302 
, 1,901.043 
, 4,739,770 
, 4,121,829 
. 3,570,707 
. 3,1 -*5,781 
<3,412.187 
.! 3,508,349 
.'4,47 0,725 
.4,059,153 
. 4,460,987 
. 5,320,515 
. 5,295,261 
» 5,557,351 


dollars. 
314,083 
349.728: 
431,553 
841,825 
1,051,538 
1,825,890 
3,178,506 
4,777,580 
4.970,013 
5,4)0,055 
5,680,070 
4,066.191, 
6,163,152 
7.108,704 
0,081,718 


dollars. 
5,632,808 
7.162,695 
6,599,0901 
5,731,705; 
4,791,544 
4.090,308 
3,542,936' 
4,461,472 
3,690,101 i 
5,406,919' 
0,553.281 i 
6,548,957! 
0,202.0021 
6,132.794 
5,654,125' 
6,200,221! 


2 * a 

* i *3 

* ■*** 

dollars.! dollars. 

1,323,6*27 i - 

1,618,3711 - 

1,770,<1851 .... 

1,S37.775: .... 

1,745,388 .... 

1,465,983' - 

1,257,90V .... j 

1,625,173' 1,371,786 
1,676,918 1,717,2-24 
I ,i*K9,465 j2,084,552 
I, .22,42911,579,588 

1,373,984; 1,099,367 
1,130,300) 1,713,65(1 
‘,770,199 1 467,125 
1,437,199 915,541 
3,110,898; 2,487,894 


i SS 
! -8 a 
; 21 


•g* 

= i 


i c S 

< a. e 
%£ 5 , 


in * 


do lars. dollars.! dollars. 
1 , 109 , 151 ! 1 , 992 . 689 ! 186,878 
1 . 472 , 261 ; 2 , 284,2501 184 , 059 ' 
1 , 635,855 1 , 556,224 711,479 

1 , 254,917 2 . 292,580 562,053 
72 l, 648 ’ 3 , 740,717 513,267 

669.604 2 , 193 , 7 til 727,338 
i 805 ^ 24 . 2 , 173,537 993,404 

927,491 < l , 851.714 1 , 274,040 
900 , 414 ' 2,07 4 , 50211 , 101.568 
904,140 j 1 , 801 , 092 j 1 , 114,695 
i 817,445 | 2 ,i 48,453 917,733 

861 , 360 * 2 , 919,171 1 , 294,282 
816,95 1 , 2 , 692 , 159 , 1 , 532,8 40 
7 ( 4 , 664 ( 2 , 719 , 702 ; l, 9 f 1,785 
618,461 i 3 , 473 , 630 J 2 ,»» 44,141 
1 , 476 , 752 ' 3 . 729 . 970 ! - 


dollars.! dgUars. 
3,894,597 M 474 
4,107,449.1,605,073 
3,176.964 1,611,820, 
3,191,535,1^29,404 
4,266,7 82 J 1,233,594 
3.921,592; 1,067, i 20! 
3,108,466',2,101,686 
4,386.885 910,981; 

3,824.724 2,080,387 
4,363,569! 1,754,676 
5,513,92411,700.115. 
5,792,62312,090,4661 
5.57 4,591' 3,083,326. 
5,528,045,5,141,0!'8 
5.66",739 6,749,438 
?>,282,574'9,259,606 


dollars. 


19,678 

1 o,2H 
10,275 
36,185 
248,123; 
30,502! 
70,985 
37,219| 
391,562! 


dollars. 
1 , 162,218 
1,043.618 
754,812 
907,808 
757,736 
441,058 
360,099 
531,321 
667,431 
603,085 
489,654 
,314,608 
771,571 
845.900 
9" 8,605 

! 1,017,712 


YEARS. 

IMPORT S. 


k x r o r r 

S. 


Cl ■» 

it k r « 

mi 

x * e ‘£ 

6 
i, 2 

S *3 

fe so 

<£ o 
■2 

it 

3 

1 

a 

is 

j • 

< 

g 

d » i 5 

a. 

Ifi7 5. 

cb -- 

c 3 

r. "3 
i-CQ 

£| 

ii 
II * 

s 

I 

1 

TOTAL. 


dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

Hollirs. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

do lars. 

dullais. 

dollars. 

1820.... 

1,631,125 

16,849 

*218,791 

1,750,621 

14,925,751 

2,998,151 

487,223 

HKattti 

1,312,839 

13,809,838 

1827 • ■• 

1,040,01 l 

192,826 

309,047 

2,006,61G 

17.352,851 

2,651,083 

487,288 

439,402 

1,483,966 

*4,286 192 

1828.... 

2,082,906 

176,027 

282,584 

2,033,5(17 

10.534.922 

2,809,229 

783,521 

,, 237,289 

1,473,020 

13,114,262 

1829.... 

1,346,875 

87,8*0 

115,293 

3,931,4 til 


rrmn 

904,920 

303,540 

1,653,247 

13,953)805 

1830.... 

1,7 01,358 

81,958 

102,116 

1,236,283 

16,171,502 

2,448,290 

1,035,268 

334,137 

1,521,144 

15,870,968 

1831.... 

1.868,699 

20,632 

50,582 

wrmMm 

15,548,791 

2,188,299 


443,466 

890,644 

12,918,711 

1832.... 

1,918,197 

33,1} 13 

87.HS4 

796,511 

15,198 465 

2,590,813 

1,135,525 

393,574 

7.17,009 

13.603,917 

1833.... 

1,145,907 

90,931 

96,75 4 

828,193 

18,511,132 

1,771,381 

1,137,774 

250,511 

858,813 

13.990,100 

1834.... 

855,363 

19,215 

151,151 

1,134.407 

18,503,300 

2,289,7 82 

1,081,281 

101,443 

954,615 

14,487,955 

1835.... 

619,211 

55,687*0 

145,413 

1,107,345 

20,722,072 

2,076,001 

994,771 

158 926 

1,179,252 

14,059,246 

1836.... 

760,959 

59,068 

92,628 

1,009,771 

22,551 909 

1,934 935 

1,029,570 

264,730 

1,132,942 

15,398,245 

1837 .. 

565,048 

28,311 

95,450 

2,639.521 

22,940,357 

2,713,586 

644,018 

523,106 

1,875,918 

20.346,407 

1838.... 

916,498 

79,19.1 

64,593 

2 87 1,545 

24,729,878 

2,098,163 

UMI>,«53 

366,643 

1,674,287 

20.f71,K» 

1839.... 

552 078 

124,405 

36,099 

2.087,911 

2 .,217,796 

2,054,088 

T"|l 

424,906 

2,478,848 

"21.481,848 

1840.... 

*1,010,291 


29,492 

3,357,172 

24,700,189 

2,835,620 

924,398 

319,941 

2,987,745 

as,041,783 

1812 .... 

3.402,395 


191,464 


21,637,527 

3,588,917 

770,067 

326,652 

1,807,536 

4*0,884,70! 
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Imports and Exports of Cuba, for 1842, distinguishing the Flag. 



D N T R 1 E S. 

1 M P C 

)RT8. 

EXPO UTS. 

• 

Spanish 

Vessels. 

Foreign 

Vessels. 

» 

Spanish 

Ships. 

Foreign 

Ships. 


dollars. 

5,508,035 

474 262 

dollars. 

49,316 

5,725,959 

486,821 

1,110,485 

195 827 
9,762 
363,417 * 
37,312 
15,611 
61,198 
1,145,743 
37,03b 

• dollar/* 4 

dollars. 

1'nited States 


243,683 

515,678 

697,502 

18,336 

64.497 

430,281 

73,816 



089,931 

2,000,212 

129,104 

1,102,034 
* 8,562,103 




' 307,699 
2,333,302 
235,928 

5,907 

52,401 

20,776 

• 


2,332,113 
. 138,381 

100 

90,518 

1,342,150 




* * ' 

7,255 

280,796 



* 




710 411 
1,807,536 



2,021,334 









15,398,433 

9,239,093 t 

l 6,072,816 | 

20 611,885 

Imports into the Island, of Cuba, in 1839, 1840, 1841, and 1842. 

* 1 ’ 

ARTICL K S. 

1830 

1840 

1841 

1842 


LiqlTOHS. 

dollars. 

3/2,403 

170,002 

171,727 

75,170 

dollars. 
n 228,900 

dollars. 

306,702 

dollars. 

266,777 

Rum, (aguardiente). 0 - . 

161,322 

180,760 

106,599 

259.598 

222,617 

160.092 

250,600 

162,478 

198,205 



22,765 

J1,298 


11,128 

87,132 

1,382,240 

89,305 

8,812 

101, «22 

19.SII0 



155,713 

135,721 



1,103,971 

1,229,764 

1,203,713 

H Oll»er liquors, 


82,050 

45,036 

42,144 



2,300,509 

1,990,008 

2,4*29,975 

*2,302,701 




PROVISIONS. 

40,571 

40,417 

2,560 

1,055,433 

30,020 

28,073 

81,728 

55,296 

62,275 

38,044 


40,344 

50,170 

34,814 


4,239 

9,187 

12.712 


1,582,278 

1,8G8,823 

1,806,610 


30,354 

30,833 

40.867 


36.569 

28,785 

37 040 


81,171 

130,300 

122,718 





1,885,402 

1,836,254 

2,180,373 

2,093,711 




SPICKS. 9 

34,890 

47,370 

4,211 

46,166 

18 525 

19,097 


.t. 

13 984 

12,180 

8,867 

Cloves 

6,921 

3,496 

1,862 


5,389 

8,422 

1.707 

5,386 

3,013 


23,857 

11,259 

2 068 


18,900 

19,677 

9,428 

8,077 





^ 110,204 

114,332 

60,274 

45,384 




Ollrw. . 

FRUITS. 

31,033 

7)3,284 

33 709 

33,442 

39,295 


51,720 

43,346 

61,986 


0,312 

1 4,9118 

11,194 

14 575 


9,867 

6.156 

3,512 

5,482 


14,234 

16,781 

9,584 

12,971 


51,382 

51 466 

66,338 

78.421 

Other fruits. 

57,124 , 

64,566 

60,153 

51,057 

• 


12G,?£4 

229,306 

227,569 

203,777 




V 

BUEADSTUFF5.' 

838,914 

40,463 

1,037 773 

1,030,784 

971,484 


174.428 

30,683 

27.239 


38,677 

*’,622 

37.805 

50,512 

31,751 

--Spanish 


70,332 

2,416,611 

62,522 

83,353 


2,425,162 

2,843,193 

2,358.806 

lndiau meal.. 


810 

1,437 

2,432 

4,662 

6,927 
• 3,592 

1,017 

10,684 

Other breadstuff's .' 

28,386 

23,947 

8,972 

21,059 





4,012,408 

( 

3,506,583 





continue#) 
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SPANISH COLON IKS 


A K T 1 C I. K S. 

1831* 

| 1040 

1841 

1842 


dollars. 

dollars. 

$ , dollars. 

dollars. 


*281,933 

209.755 

158,038 

287,824 


‘2*2,830 

10,109 

19,25*2 ^ 

V i 23,150 

Stockings... 

3,1 IK 

0,166 

3,833*^ 

27.146 


23,053 

16,128 

1.370 

290 


328,317 

| 270,102 

*200,354 

353,07*2 


‘24,102 

- 21,871 

26/. 14 

49.012 

Irish ... 

30,317 

70,333 

29,265 

67,115 


371,741 

I 193,798 

233.614 

416,502 


i7»,m 

185,002 

129,745 

152,530 


400,020 

! 313,752 

55.224 

220 500 


453,84*2 

512,911 

013,807 

090.81*2 


3* V75 

•13,4 "7 

33,830 

36,545 

Kstopiilss. 

113,537 

! 127,351 

69,881 

148,700 


307,778 

458,077 

308,553 

568,82*2 

Total linens. 

, 2,634,980 

2 , 11 . 14 O 5 

1,943,880 < 

3,043,220 

BHORS AND l.KAT H fell. 


r. 



Hoots. 

ll.OOS 

7,490 

3 199 

1,4? 6 

Tanned rkiiii* . 

173.501 

157,140 4 

.... 

134,819 

Saddles. 

49,013 

57,012 

38,060 • 

53/260 

Leather.... 

57,14) 

50.366 

57,871 

31,888 

Shoes. 1 . 

289,10(1 

1*27 363 

132,545 

131,349 

Oilier peltry. 

7 0.M-3 

1*25,2- 3 

133,009 

33,072 

Total .. 

57 l,‘ 2 .i 8 

521,931 

384,687 

375,834 

U\MUER. 





Hoops. 

K7,4 !ii 

‘.7.026 4 

105,811. 

08.1*0 * 

11 nonheads . 

278 ,S;--t 

123.120 

523,837 

. 700,351 ‘ 

Fustic. 

111 13 1 

60,078 

1.597 

*2.1*7 

Boards... .. : . 

055,9«2 

73.1,107 

7*20.0. 2 

515,017 

Shingles . 

9.174 

5,1*01 

7,542 

0,134 

Other lumber ..« 

120,177 

204,801 

17,619 

27,299 

Total lumber . 

1,292,777 

1,331,015 

1.379,158 

1.319,513 

OILS. 





Whale . 

102,711 

130,191 

) 1 K.StJO 

132 91,8 

Lard . . . 

020,245 

507,12 4 

748,708 

7*23,525 



4/, 149 

7 7.811 


Cheese . 

07,3‘2S 

91,110 

132,117 

136,182 

Tallow . 

20,00!) 

‘!.\ lid 

62,188 

58,629 

Tallow candles . 

152,937 

100,907 

223.018 i 

161 , 125 

Sperm caudles. 

42,037 

04,S11 

38,100 

1*12,0*21 

Other oils.... 


.... 

42,458 

53 705 

Total oils. 

1,045,728 

1,105,741 

1,413,180 

1,399,750 

FlS II. 





lltrring. 

17.333 

20,119 

M .VI I 

19,506 

Atuu. 

*2,059 

1,2*28 

1.117 ! 

3,1*43 


318,010 

365,408 

332,934 

336.478 

Mackeiel . 

16,981 

7,177 

565 ! 

12,0“ 3 

Salt fi?h.T. 

10 783 

15 006 

39,012 j 

33,858 

Sardines. 

‘20,015 

29,879 

41,701 

45,878 

Salmon. 

894 

c 832 

*2 710 

2,129 

Total fish... 

398,7 i 1 

439 , 7 : 13 '' 

431,096 

418,445 

MISCELLANEOUS. 



I 


Onions..... 

28.033 

34,501 

39,838 | 

41,004 

Vermicelli. 

114 219 

117,129 

;«,r»i 1 , 

107,705 

Crackers. 

*28,199 

25,708 

18,8*10 

9,7*29 

Potatoes. 

67,30« 

77,759 

95.00*2 , 

127,610 


4,1.14 ' 

4,078 

2.210 

12,910 

Vegetables Bud pickh s. 

49,425 

33,73*2 

55,7-8 ! 

47,307 

Total. 

, 292,270 

290,727 

2:107/89 

314,395 

AVuOI.I.ENS. 





Bombazine. 

3 531 

2,843 

1,028 ! 

2,121 

Baize. 

5*2,147 

87,667 

3<J 997 : 

49,389 

Casaimere. 

„ 3,687 

2.609 

2,207 1 

8,412 

Cloth. 

71,898 

88,061 

52,.'WO | 

81.773 

Frozadus. 

60,147 

70,438 

43,848 J 

*51,040 

Other woollens... 

ii (Mr, 

100,224 

* 64,586 1 

83,195, 

Total woollens. 

281,065 

357,842 

ll>5,i4fl j 

275,938 

MISCELLANEOUS. 





Almond oil....... 

26,930 

9,717 


86,497 

Linseed..... 

24,647 

30 899 


12.408 


9,403 

9,717 

9,432 

8,148 

Horses and mules ....... .#/... 

17,000 

20,899 

13,935 

19.0U 

Live stock. 

J Ml 

422 


5,504 

Indigo... 

216,190 

2R0,855 

.... 

*200 

Coal. 

14,515 

21,768 

♦3|059 

407,017 


« ( continued) 
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1RTICLE S. 


Glass...V. 1 

Ironware .■•••■ . 

Caps ...... . 

Cochineal. . .. \ iv.. 

.Icr... 

Twiae.• •. 

Snap . 

Hiding. 

Bricks. 

Book*. 

Marblewnre 
Earthenware 
Machinery .. . 

Medicine. 

Hardware. 

Furniture. . 

White paper...V ..... 

Wrapping paper.*. 

Paper hangings. 

Perfumery ..•.j 

Paiut. f . 

Powder... 

Jewellery.... 

Clothing... 

Bagging... 

Salt. 

Lre- hes.. .4. 

*Jinpes... 

limits..4. 

Tobacco leaf... 

-stems.. ..; 

Snutr. 

Chairs. } 

Sarsaparilla .* 

Y eso. 1 

Other articles. j 


■ Total miscellaneous. 

COTTON M ' N UIMC'I CIt I.S. 

Cti^m wool. 

C.quillo. 

Drills. 

Listados. 

Nankeen. 

Blankets.... 

Stockings. 

Muslin*. 

Cambrics. 

Dresses.. 

llamikiM chiefs. 

Calicoes... 

Other articles. 


Total cotton manufactures. 


Ribbons.. 

Shawls. 

Silk net. 

Mantillas. 

Stockings . 

Ha mlket chiefs. 

Umbrellas. 

Net goods. 

Satin... 

Sv» go. 

Sewing silk. 

Tafeta. 

Dresses . 

Other silks. 


Quicksilver .. 

Naitk,......... 

Copper. 

I ro n . 

Coined gold .. 
-— silver.... 

Lead. 

Other metals. 


dollars. 
213,303 
011,127 
MU) 
I07,*:w 
50 160 
12,720 
48 i 308 
32 55 k 
43,97 l 
79.013 
20,290 
13£27(i 
2f,707 
1110,470 


do'lars. 
145,740 
095,0x2 
0,451 
02,9X0 
00,772 
35 ,( 1'.9 
489,450 
92,002 
00,729 
07 919 
12,213 
11G,13D 
28.180 
101.S37 


dollars. 

111,558 

737,135 

2,139 


Total metals. 

Total in por'ations. 

In warehouse. 


510,021 

711,885 

174 180 

381.735 

00,794 

68,102 

76 387 

10 .222 

198,170 

116,983 

91 391 

118.301 

G‘,770 



1 10,000 

6 982 

3.502 

89,091 

20.107 

05,-1 KH 

07,051 

95,158 

74,281 

00,777 

40.406 

58,230 

38,086 

55,349 

• 27,811 

I S,84 l 

21,133 

43,115 

81,132 

•- 63,253 

79,928 

53 808 


38,498 

31,676 

03,570 

110,519 

10.),781 

79,1 s 1 

100,813 

115,012 

238,115 

150.321 

12,880 

15,730 

.... 

15.150 

07,919 

133,56.8 

07,992 

87.100 

74,770 

90,021 

45,207 

128,957 

18 021 

18,630 

* 


12 853 

38,211 

21,459 | 

28,659 

1,71ft 

J.JM 

1.770 

1,077 

59 579 

40,215 



12,321 

25,003 

4*955 

5,697 

10,157 

3.011 1 

3,517 

3.235 

251 

<50 l 

190 112 j 

310,216 

■I, 182,048 | 

4.100,8 J 5 

3,509 003 | 

4,132,538 

I 

392,920 

1 

2 051 086 ' 

■ 

2,322 

4,380 1 

001 

5.191 


139. ' 

107,0(55 

181,078 

77,390 

382,237 

122.550 

121,210 

131,098 

10,118 

11,330 

1,087 

500 

02.139 

24,1*23 

33,380 

47,480 

197,311 

133,318 

112,252 

159,525 

30<\4?.i 

22 1,790 

304,911 

383,320 

109,972 

110 77* 

2,429 

124.007 

22,210 

13 931 

18,9X0 

51,783 

331.130 

243,137 

152,6 52 

138,181 

485,207 

270.412 

409,981 

265,608 

523,08 8 

710,729 

377,048 

300,571 

3,080,707 

| 1,142 722 

I,S7',00: 

1,7 19,312 

85,737 

| 102.519 

55.747 

75,806 

■19,7*4 

28,9s 1 

9,734 

02,409 

20,2k! 

i 20,722 

11,545 

3,140 

4,918 

7,983 

8 959 

9 809 

33.730 

19.457 

35,110 

30.827 

1 8,3 

80 04 1 

45 251 

47,607 

29,373 

i 18 310 

1 1,321 

8,834 

* k,:;i?9 

| • 1,419 



3.i,895 

3“,580 

45,862 

63,551 

10.010 

j 3,723 

4.851 

7.98C 

35,771 

29,731 


11,116 

12,182 

9,721 

4 350 

22,870 

490 

951 

08,530 

1,002 

54,003 

71,3 77 


41,047 

484,002 

432,551 

| 304,302 

380.118 





143,580 

126,375 


147,175 

127,269 

57.590 

177,958 

94.058 

261,855 

118,782 

46.130 

92,729 

1,497,408 

908,108 

119,9$7 

792,124 

709,770 

454,1 18 

595,780 

I 359,995 

42,971 

30,939 

-T85 859 

| 2,146 


5,940 

•%S,27l 

| 9 ICS 

2,803,119 

1,691,756 

| 1,173 995 

1,497,392 

25,315, v 03 

27,700,189 

! 21,781,925 

24,663 307 



• 3,299,483 

2,021,394 
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SPANISH COLONIES. 


The regulations in regard to, and the expense of, the entry of goods in the island of * 
Cuba, may best he understood from the actual disbursements on account of a British or 
other foreign vessel, as follows: , t 

DISBURSEMENTS BY A FOREIGN SIllP-MASTER AT THE PORT OF^^VaWnA. 


t , , dollars. dollars. 

Custom-house entry and stamp . 3 25 

Harbour-master’s fees, in and out 6 00 

Board df health ... 2 00 

Marine interpreter . 2 00 

Translating manifest ... 10 00 

‘ •- 23 25 

Tonnage duty on 260 4-95 tons, dfc 1 dollar 50 cents ptr 
'ton, and 1 per cent “balanza” duty on amount of * 

said tonnage.393 94 

Wharfage from 10th to 23d instant, inclusive, fourteen 
days, at 1 dollar ^25 cents per day on each hundred 

tons, 260 tons.. .. 45 00 

Stage hire fourteen days, at 75 cents per day,, and 3 

rials for carrying the same . . . . . t 10 88 

Mud-machine, 11 rials per ton, and 1 per cent “ balanza” 57 44 

- 507 76 

Custom-house clearance, and bills of discharge :— 

Eleven days’ discharge, at 5 dollars 50 cents per day 60 50 

Two visits, in and out.11 00 

Seven sheets of extracts, each 1 dollar ... 7 00 

Clearance.8 00 

Stamp paper for clearance ..... 8 25 

-94 

Light money. 4 00 

Moro pass, governor’s fee, and clearing officer 4 00 

Certificate of duties being paid . . 4 25 

Custom-house broker .... 3 00 


-15 25 

The following are not government charges, but in 
continuation, 8cc.: — 

Bill of health, 7 dollars; Russian consul’s certifiratc, 

8 dollars 50 cents ; Danish consul’s certificate, 5 dlrs. <• 20 50 

- 20 50 

Cooper’s bill for repairing casks ..... 9 94 

Journeymen for discharging cargo, twelve days, for six 

men, each 75 cents per day , . . • . . . 54 00 

American consul’s bill.10 25 

Lighterage on 1,573 boxes sugar , . .' . . . 157 2 !■ 

Trip on board .0 40 

- 231 84 

Total . ,. 893 35 

To which add commission, 2^ per cent.’ • 

During the time a vessel is discharging, a government officer is stationed on board, and 
is required to report daily to an officer of the custom-house; and for each report the vessel 
pays 5 dollars 50 cents. The charge is the same, whether one barrel or a thousand is 
discharged each day. * A vessel loaded with jerked beef pays 5 dollars 50 cents for every 
500 arrobas, or 12,500 lbs., without reference to the quantity discharged each day.. Lumber 
pays 5 dollars 50 cents for every 20,000 feet. Cotton, the same for every 60 bales. * Salt 
cargoes, 5 dollars 50 cents per day. Logwood a like sum for every 80ft quintals, and the 
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aame amount for every 25 tons. Three copies of the invoices of all cargoes are made out 
to the custom-house on Spanish stamped paper ; and for each leaf is charged 1 dollar. It 
frequently happens % tjiat thirty to forty sheets, of not more than four to five lines each, 
are rypyred from vessels from New York, Havre, and Liverpool. 'These are some of the 
vexatious^*4>rtions which are allowed to interfere seriously with the real interests of that 
magnificent island. The following is a statement of the ships that have arrived and sailed 
from each port of the island :— • • , 


Ships entered and sailed from the Island of Cuba. 


PORTS. 


Havanua. 

'Cuba.... 0 .. . 

N be vitas. 

M stanzas. 

[Trinidad. 

Haracoa . 

Gibara. 

Cienfuegoa. 

Manzanillo.. 

Santi-Kspiritu. 

iSarita Cruz.a. 

San Juau. 


Total, 1842. 
„ 1841. 

„ 1840. 


» 

Entered. 

Sailed. 

Spaniab. 

Foreign. 

Spanish. 

Foreign. 

500 

001 

•167 

852 * 

130 

284 

128 

273 

22 


12 

25 

80 

!• 270 

70 

338 

:>h 

130 a 

► 54 

138 

H 

\ IT 

4 

17 

40 

! 10 

39 

11 

* j 

80 

0 

88 

21 

20 

25 

41 

3 ! 

1 

1 

2 

4 ! 

10 

5 

12 

5 j 

4 


3 

881 { 

1773 

828 

1900 

1053 | 

1081 

1030 

2082 

858 * 

2006 

912 

2160 


Tonnage entered, with Imports and Import Duties. 


Tonnage Entered. 


PORTS. 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

Free. 

Payingduty. 

Total. 

Havanna.. 

237,801 

255,430 

252*251 

16.013 

230,010 

240,023 

Cuba. 

53,139 

67,274 

07,252 

47,913 

62,070 

109,983 

Nuevitaa. 

5,117 

66,0!>1 

4,903 

200 

3,808 

4,568 

Matanzas. 

67,244 

71,071 

77,573 

3,558 

59,101 

62,059 

Trinidad. 

28,965 

31,138 

32,123 

9,797 

21,617 

31,416 

B»racoa . 

1,710 

1,693 

2,420 

T * - - 

2,224 

2,224 

Gibara. 

4,322 

3,962 

3,089 

670 

2,865 

3,535 

Cienfuegos. 

7,349 

12,604 

15,253 

2,924 

11,053 

14,577 

Manzanillo.5 

8,359 

7*945 

8,804 

1,814 

H.GI1 

8,4.55 

Santi- F.spiritu .•. 

1,005 

490 

578 

147 

258 

405 

Santa Cruz. 

1,785 

2,142 

2,635 

...» 

913 

913 

San Juan... 

221 

389 

293 


337 

337 

Total. 

417,017 

460,229 

467,839 

83,566 

491,528 

485,094 

1841 . 




51,069 

410,770 

467,839 


Value op Imports. 



PORTS. 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1812 



dotlariy 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

Havanna. 


18,430*888 

17,713,310 

18,584,877 

18,801,913 

Cuba*. 


. 3 105,422 

2,972,497 

2,671,421 

2,382,938 

Nueritaz . 

. 

1*2,047 

172,203 

180,828 

171,383 

Matansaa. 


1,808,819 

1,863,024 

1,995,311 

1,801,558 

Trinidad. 


1,012,207 

990,012 

942,601 

828,185 

fiaracoa. 


30,407 

57,370 

81 832 

87,400 

Gibara . 


197,840 

156,856 

1*7,588 

172,084 

Cienfuepoa .... 


187,935 

310,741 

288,732 

195,935 

Manzanillo.... 


155,142 

152,321 

J 53,072 

117 030 

Santi- Eapiritu. 


21,677 

17,860 

» 25,M0‘> 

14,800 

Santa Cru«.... 


69.497 

83,025 

54,7 Jit 

44,589 

San Juau. 


11,255 

10,303 

8,484 

19*519 


_i_. 

*5,217,790 

24,500,188 

25,122,407 

24,637^527 


VOL. II.' 6 X 
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Amount of Customs’ Import Duties, levied, in Cuba. 


PORTS. 

1839 

1840 

184 V 

1842 

1 

dollars. 

4,384,790 

071,731 

dollars. 

4,150,343 

dollar*. 

4,071,509 

do*, art 
^#<440,215 


680,212 

700,964 

531,673 


50,*207 

52,579 

45,425 

65,116 


« 539,758 
‘217,790 

590,074 

595,558 

625,352 


214 759 

202,310 

215,145 


11,770 

59,308 

11,802 


18,741 


47,082 

TO* 

38,189 


0-1,084 

05,079 


78 603 


62.070 

57,403 

07,412 

48,041 


10,310 C 

7,012 

10,291 

7,158 


30,183 

88,404 

36,675 

21,517 


0,410 

6,449 

5,591 

u,s?r 


6,423,503 

6,951,508 « 

li.im.'M.s 

*1,005,632 


The following is a table of the values, and the Countries from whence the leading supplies 
of manufactures were Imported in the Year 1842 : * 


- . — i; 

COUNTRIES. 

Cottons. 

Woollen*. 

Linens. 

Silk.. 

1 

Leather. 

Lumber and 
provisions. 


dollar*. 

dollars. 

dollar*. 

doll *rs. 

dollar*. 

dollar*. 


35.621 

U.ve 

14,073 

67.142 

119,113 

2,870,287 

Unit’ d State*. 

HO,905 

13,217 

158,460 


s.r,2rf 

3,104.945 

France.. 

245,046 

IS,431 

665,634 

102,'*43 

52,039 

184,293 

England. 

631,94-1 

171.181 

464,687 

44,152 

20 

215,373 

Holland. 

4,AOS 


1,7x9 



112,350 

Belgium. 

4G.17L 

„ 14.725 

74,320 

21,947 

38,114 

25,161 

Germany. 

2«2,I51 

43,118 

1,695,643 

lO.nin 

4,177 

154.083 

Warehouse . 

178,117 

5,011 

158,512 

13,191 

768 

16,970 

Other places. 

1,552 

MOO 

383 

1,101 

60,488 

1,106,077 

Total. 

1,305,-m 

205,540 

2,773.041 

342.417 

283,639 

7,819,839 


The United States, it appears, supplies but a very small proportion even of those , 
manufactures of which she has the best means of producing. Nearly all the manu¬ 
factures coming from England are in Spanish bottoms, while Ameiican manufactures 
are in United States vessels. Spanish vessels can go to England, take in cotton goods, and 
carry them to Cuba, on better terms than American vessels can carry them direct. This 
is a singular fact, and is to be accounted for only on the ground that the paper currency 
of the United States carries the level of prices too high to admit of profitable shipment to 
the specie prices of Cuba. This view is confirmed by the fact that, during the six months 
which has elapsed of the year 1843, cottons have been exported from the United States 
to an amount far greater than ever before. A difference in the currencies of the two 
countries forms an insuperable bar to equality of intercourse. " 

Value of Exports from the Island of Cuba. 


•RODUCTS OF THE ISLAND. 

! 1839 

j lM 10 




j 1 dollars, 
j 103,272 

1 174,055 « 

1 « 1,021 

310,118 
1,950,469 
8,200,387 
31,065 
14#,liH0 

J * dollar*. 
04,398 
211,051 

133 885 
2,143,574 

dollars. 

66 261 

dollars. 

50,161 

204,550 

«9 

75.834 

2,998,269 

11,447,009 

40,101 

290,828 

4,981,405 

Spins from the cane. 

Cocoa. 

220,050 

2,538 r 

J 32,874 
1,852,509 
11,613,798 
21,671 • 
307,131 
4,505.490 



Cedar. 

21,901 

ir,3ii 

3,706,051 

W.»X. 


H id on. 





‘,4'aiM 

9e,7ns 

08,88* 









71,325 













*82 918 


C.utlii.... 


124 

535,122 



637.558 

719,364 

749,612 












Total product.. 

1 l o,.5*6,020 

21,380,695 

**,28',297 ' 

23,400 708 
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• METALS, Ac. 

1830 


1841 

1842 

% § 

dollars. 

9,000 

210,344 

254,300 

850,858 

87 4,945 

• 

j dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 










520,322 

526,778 

i _ • 

__ ... 

„ 154,055 


705.829 


40,903 




3®,.»90 

Total... 1 

2,200,347 

1,280,577 

1,132,007 

1,337,103 

FOREIGN GOODS. 

• 


ARTICLES. 

; 9 

18.10 

1840 r 

1841 

1842 


dollars. 
513,772* 
843.250 
i 135,252 

1 16,709 

1 108,085 

| 87,523 

! 30,109 

1 333,010 

00.537 
25,714 
101,585 
20,808 

12,888 
318,828 

dollars. 

1,842,102 

639.051 

95,105 

| WI75 

1 171,478 

;• 154,901 

I 10,135* 

104,504 
70,805 
17.775 
71,319 
29,492 
19,270 

159,587 

dollars. 

dollars. 



• 0,023 









Hardware... 

Woollens. 

7*528 

5,088 

1,420 

Fustic...' 

Feltry.j 

Silk...I 

3,507 

45,203 

4,010 

Sarsaparilla ... a.....: 

—159,152 

993 



Total foreign goods.j 

Crand total exportations.j 

Exports from warehouse. 

2,054,705 

21,481,802 

• 

3,300,589 

25,941,783 

510,480 

23,925,919 

138,273 

24,877,175 

1,807,530 


Tonnage Cleared, with Exports and Export Duties. 

TONNAGE t'lEAHEI). 


V O RTS. 

1839 

1810 

1841 

1842 


tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

Havanna . 

235,703 

223,107 

253,805. 

233,440 


54,000 

08,121 

04,110 

90,238 

N uevitas.... 

4,923 

5,370 

3,028 

4,055 

Matauzas. . 

80,520 

08,100 

97,349 

80,760 

Trinidad. . 

28,238 

30,547 

30,880 

31,424 


1,003 

Mil 

2,221 

1,880 

Gibara. 

4,404 

3,804 

2,880 

3,468 

Cienfuegos. 

7,778 

12,503 

14.073 

15,116 

Manzanillo. 

10,515 

0,4 12 

8.800 

9,129 

Santi-Espiritu... 

054 

1,385 

200 

529 

Santa Cruz. 

2,013 

1,170 

017 

043 

San Juan. . .9 . 

337 

267 

102 

228 

Total toniiace. 

431,900 

4AM 13 

J 80,027 

472,100 


ExroRT Duties Levied at the several Ports. 


1> O R TS. 

^ 183*J 

j. IS40 

1841 

1842 


' . dollars. 

i dollais. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

Havanna.<,. 

G94.337 . 

770,359 

702,058 

710,013 

Cuba .. 

140,271 

141,042 

117,118 

153,090 

Nuevitaa. 

5,002 

7,780 

0,510 

9,007 

Matauzas. 

271,537 

370,336 

340,922 

328,078 


73,300 

78,761 

80,240 

i 91,152 

Baracoa. 

801 

1,759 

4,567 



17,429 

12,070 

10,390 

m 

Cienfu^na. 

« 29,201 

31,207 

1 28,009 


Manzanillo.a. 

1*1.513 

11,251 


12,081 

Santi-Espiritu. 

1,722 

2,090 

911 

2,140 

Santa Cruz. 

6,400 

7,880 

5,446 

4 081 

San Juan. 

250 

551 

236 

1,203 

Total.. 

1,249,504 

1,435,693 

1,322,642 i 

1,377,714 
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Value of Exports from the several Ports. 


V 0 RT S. 

1839 

1840 

iVii 

1842 

Havanna .... 

dollars. 

12.200,737 

4,149,HOG 
« 82,727 

3,335,284 
913,417 
21,450 
240,255 
280,099 | 

102,252 «. 
10.081 | 

47,822 

002 

dollars. 

14,172,573 

5,211.057 

181,750 

4,333,744 

1,040,181 

43,075 

217,502 

1 500,256 

151,806 
19*910 
49,584 
* 8,220 

dollars. 
14,203,292 
5,933 631 
71,695 
4,374,780 
1,157,571 
85,918 
161,582 
506,379 
137,464 
14,264 
63,200 
4,878 

dollars. 

13,118,585 

C,784,7 65 
205,110 
4,365,920 
1,129,501 
85,233 
248,763 
509,806 
170,984 
23,488 
34,322 

8,208 


Matanzas.*..!. 



Cienfue^ns.i 

S-witi-Espiritu. 

San J uan .. 

Total.... I 

217*181,818 ) 25,941,778 * 1 

26,774,014 

*46.684,701 


Extorts of Sugar and Coffee from Cuba, during tlie Years‘1840 and {841. 


Havnnna . 

Matanzas. 

Trinidad .. 

St. Jago. 

Total 


P O K T 8. 

Sugar. 

1 boxes. 

.V.. 446,959 

.I 265,584ft 

.I *9.772 

.. « 32.17* 


804.090ft 


Cohe 

Sugar 

Coffee. 

arroba*. 

boxes. 

arrubas. 

1,278,4134 

440,144 

739,158 

320,1V5{ 

272 768 

111,908ft 

16.820 

70,999 

9.722 

572,312 

28,218 

400,132 

2,197,771 

812,102 1 

1,260,920ft 


Exports of Sugar and Coffee from Ilavanna and Matanzas in 1841 and 1842. 


SUGAR IN BOXES. I ARROBES OF COFFEE. 


WHERE SENT TO. 

From Havanna. 

From Matanzas. 

From Havanna. 

From Matanzaa. 

1811 

1842 

1841 

1812 

1841 

1842 

1841 

1842 

England. 

17,343 

15,785 

2,974 

1,535 

13,031 

GO. 074 

120 

6 

Cowes and a market. 

90,332 

109,888 

31,021 

67,079 

16,516 

2,941 


1,651 

Russia.. 

52,585 

21,403 

57,132 

39,235 

521 

4,244 

90 

3,274 

Sweden and Denmark. 

2,620 

1,205 







Hamburg. . 

34,957 

49 303 

33,620 

40,348 

29,626 

00,964 

471 

2,318 

Bremen.. 

11,147 

15,007 

6,213 

10,570 

,45,488 

56,238 

12,638 

1 937 

Holland.. 

15 397 

11,804 

6,154 

3,564 

*' 30 

8,144 



Belgium. 

15,902 

22,135 

7,702 

.. .. 

976« 

1.355 



Havre and Bordeaux . 

2,222 

3,349 

1,012 

1,138 

75.585 

123,273 

.. .. 

3,831 

Marseilles. 

12,532 

21,233 

10,603 

10,299 

97,816 

213,903 

9,158 

14,107 

Spain. 

80,201 

78,825 

29,500 

21,498 

23,841 

50,789 

9,484 

2G.5I3 

. 

6,254 

7,35« 

6,347 

10,870 

17,334 

56,402 

1,374 

22,203 

New York. 

37,610 

22,982 

14,447 

11,894 

4,268 

23,656 

3,516 

22,430 

Boston... 

23,074 

13,572 

24,883 

20.182 

2,418 

27,762 

2,202 

22,712 

Charleston . 

1,765 

2,030 * 

7,824 

7,193 

15,121 

8,473 

16,419 

23,180 

New Orleans . 

12,076 

3,858 

2,510 


272,102 

185,074 

31,496 


Mobile . 

138 

102 

260 

« . 

65,691 

48,849 

10,G18 


Other porta of the United 



« 






States. 

7,667 

8,583 

1*2,-107 

8,324 

40,215 

40,304 

4,905 

12,469 

Various. 

4,480 

5,891 

6,752 

4,040 

4,870 

10.500 

5,628 

4,742 

Total number of boxes.... 

434,464 

415,465 

261,967 

2 10,766 

725,488 

1.013,783 * 

108,199 

161,376 


The sugar imported into England from Chba, as well as that from Brazil, has chiefly 
been refined in bond. The sugar exported from Brazil to Trieste, and to many other 
continental ports, thpse of France, Portugal, and Spain excepted, has been chiefly in British 
ships. 
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Statement of the Number of Vessels which have arrived at, and sailed from the various 


Ports in the Island of Cuba, during the Year 1842. 


' % s 

. COUNTRIES 

AND 

FLAGS. 

ARRIVALS. 


I) 

HmTUBBS. 


C8 

a 

9 

► 

SB 

X 

n 

m 

N 

9 

* 

a 

1 

■a 

£ 

2 i 
8*3 

9 ‘Z 

e 

•v 

u>* 

s» 

SB 

CO 

•*.§ 

2 & « 
8,2 c 
-So 
2 * 

i 

H 

O 

H 

n 

a 

a 

09 

► 

X 

X 

w 

(8 

N 

a 

09 

S3 

•a 

4 

a 

'S 

y 

= i 

a i '“i 

-o 

.*! 

5° 

CO 

s 

fl° 

TOTAL. 

Spanish. 

500 

80 

55 

41 

Km 

GO 

884 

■a 

70 

54 

32 

128 

68 

82H 

American. 

500 

235 

110 

61 

82 

*34 

1132 

620 

2S7 

111 

81 

83 

48 

1230 

Bullish. 

168 

24 

10 

44 

166 

17 

429 

104 

21 f 

11 

48 

160 

12 

455 

French. 

27 

2 

.. 


JO 

.. 

45 

28 

2 



15 

.. 

45 

B< lgian. 

(1 






G 

7 




.. 


7 

Dutch.... 

21 


• 'If 


.. 

1 


21 

1 




4 

20 

German. 

51 


13 


11 

4 

83 

47 

O 

in 


8 

5 

82 

D mi»h. 

13 

5* 



2 

.. 

20 

10 

r» 



2 

.. • 

18 

Swedish. 

0 




*. 

.. 

G 

(i 

2 





8 

Russian.. 

3 



*. 


4 

3 

i 





4 

Prussian. 

3 

. . 

•• 


2 


5 





1 


3 

Italian. 

2 

.. 

3 


3 


8 

2 


* 3 


2 


7 








4 

1 






1 










.. 






From Spanish Possi a- 












2 


3 

pious. 

3 




2 


5 

1 







Braxila. 

2 

.. 



., 

.. 

2 

1 






1 

^ast Indies. 

2 

*• 




- 

2 

2 

i 



•* 


3 
















1 Total (184i$. 

1410 

350 

1H1 

loo 

414 

125 

2050 

1418 

417 

102 

•IP 1 

401 

137 

2727 

Total for 1841.... 

1563 

48U 

203 

v 3 

427 

155 

3031 

1053 

558 

199 

149 

418 

m 

3118 

Increase. 


•* 




9 • 


.. 



12 




Decrt-aae. 

153 

130 

12 

40 

13 

30 


231 

in 

7 


IK 

3 

301 


SEAPORTS OF CUBA. 

•The Havanna, Spanish Habanna, is justly described as one of the best har¬ 
bours in the world. The population, in 1827, consisted of 46,621 whites, 
23,562 coloured and black free people, and 23,840 coloured and black slaves. 
Total, 94,023. Including the garrison, the present population is considered little 
if under 150,000. 

It is by far the most commanding maritime point, and consequently the most 
important political position in the West Indies; but our purpose is only to view 
it in a commercial point <j f view. * 

Matanzas, which ranks next to Havanna as a commercial port, was previ¬ 
ously to 1809 prohibited to trade to any foreign country, and restricted in its 
trade in many other respects, thougl^forming an outlet for the products of the 
riphest part of Cuba. It lies on the ^north coast, 52 miles east of Havanna. 
Its harbour, which is rather limited in anchorage-ground by the mud brought 
down by two rivers, is sheltered by a ledge of rocks. Population, in 1827, was 
14,341. 

.The* Bay of Nuevijjas constitutes the harbour of Puerto Principe, a large city 
12$ leagues inland, with a population of 49,012 inhabitants in 1827- 

Santiago de Cuba, the capital of the eastern department o5 the island and 
the seat of an archbishopric, containing a population of about 40,000 souls, is 
situated in 20 deg. 1 min. -north latitude, and 76 deg. 3 min. 30 sec. west longi¬ 
tude, and possesses «a safe and commodious harbour of tolerably easy access, 
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SPANISH COLONIES. 


the sea-breeze generally blowing into the harbour during the day and the land 
wind blowing out during the night. 

There are but few British subjects established in the province', with the exception of 
those engaged in turning pursuits, and indeed few foreigners of any n^tidh, ‘ with the 
exception of Frenchmen, who are found in considerable numbers in and around Santiago, 
both from France and ^er ancient cqjouies, or their descendants, and whose example and 
exertions have Ifad great influence on the agricultural prosperity of the province; the cul¬ 
tivation of coffee may be traced to their immigration. 


Arrivals at St. Jago de Cuba during the Year 1840. 


Nations. 

Number of Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Spanish 

.. . 132 ». 

13,8?9 

British 

125 . 

23,667 

American 

124 ... 

19,912 
6,305 

French . ... 

29 . 

Hanseatic TWns 

10 

1,698 

Dutch Colonies 

6 . . . . 

376 

Columbian and Mexican 

,9 

200 

Danish 

1 . 

150 


Total .... 430 

The Spanish arrivals were chiefly from the Peninsula, with flour, wine, brandy, hard¬ 
ware, dried fruits, soap, spices, coarse earthenware, provisions, drugs, silk goods, and a few 
other manufactures. 

The British arrivals were principally direct from Great Britain, in the employ of the 
English mining companies, with coals, mining machines, tools, powder, and various mining 
supplies ; and a few front British North America with cod fish, whilst twice or thriee ‘per 
annum a vessel arrives from England with an assorted cargo of earthenware, hardware, 
sugar pans and mills, cutlery, iron in bars, powder, sheet copper, and glass. 

American arrivals almost exclusively front ports in the I biited States with provisions 
and lumber, naval stores, and a few dried goods of native and other produce, caudles, 
soap, furniture, manufactured tobacco, and some hardware and machinery. 

Tlte French arrivals were from France, with wines., brandy, silk goods, furniture, mir¬ 
rors, oil, candles, perfumery, jewellery, porcelain, and a few other articles of luxury. 

Hanseatic vessels, almost entirely from Bremen, with dry goods, hardware, gin, and 
some provisions. * 

The Dutch colonial arrivals were with dry goods, fruits, ai.d provisions. 

The Colombian and Mexican vessels were from Campeachy and Lisat, with grass bags, 
grass ropes, and hides. 

The Danish vessels from Hamburg, with dry goods and provisions. 

The imports of late years have been nearly e«;ual, and arc expected to continue so. 

Spanish imports for the year 1841 amounted to . £ 319,320 sterling. 

British imports for the same period ‘ „ . . . 18,909 ,, 

But in comparing the two amounts, the fact must not be lost sight of, that large quantities 
of British dry goods, hardware, and earthenware, are annually imported from Jamaica in 
Spanish bottoms, chiefly on account of the difference in duty, and also' from the facility of 
selecting the above-named articles as cheaply jn Kingston as in London, and with the ad¬ 
vantage of being able to proceed there and*return in three week*’ time. But it must .not 
be concealed that the Ilaaseatic Towns interfere sadly with British imports, underselling 
us in many articles of hardware, cotton, woollen and linen goods, and glass; although, 
generally speaking, they are considered inferior to British manufacture of a similar kind. 





CUBA. 


The Average Wholesale Prices Duty paid, of the chief Articles of Import during the past 

Year, have been as follows : 


A&T?CVJ^i. 


Sterling. 


Beef* prime ..barrel 

...«lo. 

_—jerked, Brasil.100 lb*. 

-ditto. United Stated.do. 

Bread, pilot and navy.barrel 

Butter.100 lbs. 

Candles, tallow.do. 

-sperm.tlo. 

Cheese, Dutch and English.do. 

-American.do. 

Flour, Spanish.*..ban el 

- foieign.do. 

Fifth, cod and scalefinh.100 lbs. 

—— herringa. barrel 

-mmkercl. do. 3 

Hams. 100 lbs. 

Lard. do. 

Mails. . .do. 

Oil. whale.gallon 

- linHeed.do. 

Onions.100 lb*. 

Pigatoes.barrel 

l»dk.do. , 

BictA...100 lbs. 

Soap.do, ; 

Tar.bariel 


2 

8 

0 „ 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

o „ 

1 

2 

0 

1 

8 

o „ 

1 

10 

0 

0 

1G 

0 

1 

4 

0 

3 

4 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

3 

8 

o „ 

3 

12 

0 

I) 12 

0 „ 

10 

0 

0 

3 

12 

<> „ 

ft 

0 

0 

2 16 

0 . 

3 

4* 0 

2 

8 

0 „ 

2 

8 

0 

2 

„ 

2 

16 

0 

*0 

12 

0 „ 

0 

16 

(1 

1 

4 

0 „ 

1 

8 

0 

I 

12 

0 „ 

1 

16 

0 

2 

16 

0 „ 

3 

12 

0 

2 

8 

0 „ 

o 

12 

0 

1 

12 

0 „ 

1 

16 

0 

0 

2 

0 „ 

0 

2 

3 

0 

•4 

0 „ 

0 

i» 

0 



■ U 

* 

12 

0 

n 

h 


18 

0 

,2 

0 

o „ 

3 

4 

0 


6 

0 „ 

1 

8 

0 

1 

0 

o „ 

2 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

16 

0 


ART 1 C LBS. 


Wines, Marseilles.hllf pipe 

-ditto. dozen] 

-Bordeaux..halfpipe! 

-ditto .dozen 

— ~ Catalonia.pipe 

Slioetiugs.piece 

Tfttinft.do. 

Chairs.T.dozen 

Board-, white pine.1000 feet 

-pitch pine.do 

Hoops... . .1000 

Puncheon shook*...each 

Hogshead ditto.do 

Coals.ton 

Powder.100 lb* 

Earthenware.».crate 

Axe*. ..dozen 

Marhets.do. 

! Picks.do. 

I H es.do. 

Sugar pans.100 Ihs 

Table knives and foik*.dozen 

Iron, wrought in bars. .ton 

; Sheet copper.100 

, Tumblers, all sizes, uncertain. 

| Wine glasses, ditto. 


Sterling. 

£ s. d. £ Y d. 

% K 0 to 3 12 0 

0 12 0 „ 1 4 0 

4 0 0 „ 9 0 0 

0 If. 0 „ 2 0 0 

5 4 „ 5 12 0 

2 8 0 „ 2 12 0 


5 

12 

o „ 

o 

o 

o 

3 

4 

0 ,, 

10 

0 

0 

4 

16 

0 „ 

5 

12 

0 

G 

0 

0 „ 

7 

4 

0 

6 

0 

0 „ 

9 

0 

0 

0 

4 

o „ 

0 

4 

6 

0 

ft 

o „ 

010 

0 

1 

12 

o „ 

2 

8 

0 




ft 

0 

0 

10 

0 

o 

24 

0 

0 

1 

12 

o „ 

6 

0 

0 

1 

12 

0 >. 

4 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 „ 

1 

12 

0 

1 

16 

0 ,, 

2 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 „ 

2 

0 

0 

16 

0 

o „ 

18 

0 

0 

7 

0 

o „ 

8 

0 

0 


Exports from St. Jago tie Cuba during the Year 1840. 

Coffee .... 14,307,800 lbs. 

Sugar, clayed . . . 21,977 boxes of about 4 quintals. 

-Muscavado . . 4,915 hogsheads of about 7 ditto. 

Cotton . . . . 10,429 bales of 105 lbs. 

Molasses . . . 1,GOO hogsheads of 117 gallons. 

Tafia and rum . . . 1,174 pipes of 110 ditto. 

Tobacco .... 21,865 bales of 80 lbs. 

Wax; white and yellow . . 30,225 lbs. 

Fustic .... 1,400 tons. 

Lignum vita* . . . 100 ditto. 

Cigars .... 5,000 boxes of 1000 each. 

Hides . . . . 2,000. 

Copper ore ■ • ■ • 27,142 tons. 

Doubloons . . . . 2,289 t \ 

Hard dallars . . . 12,867^ 

During the past four years there has not been any great difference in exports, with the 
exception of coffee and copper ore. • • 

^The exports of coffee have fallen off greatly during the last two years, owing to ex¬ 
cessive drought, but they may be expected to revive; whilst those of copper ore have greatly 
increased. The raising of the latter article only commenced 12 years back, from which 
time it has been annually augmenting in quantity, but its richness or per centage has 
fallen off very sensibly, and all late reports from Cuba are erroneous when treating of this 
article. • , 

When mining first commenced in this province the ore was valued, and truly valued, at 
16Z. per ton, whilst the utmost that it would sell for now is 10Z. sterling on board. 

The amount inserted in the yearly report of the trade of Cuba for *t.he year 1840, 
which is published at the Havanna, is 3,706,951 dollars 2 rials, or 741,390/ 5c. sterling, 
more than the actual worth of all the copper mines now working in the-Island, and is done 
designedly, in order to exact, if possible, an excessive duty upon the export of the ore, 
which af present, by royal decree, is duty free; but the exemption has expired or is expiring. 
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The Average Wholesale Prices of Articles of Export, duty 

ping season ruled as follows : 


not paid, during the past ship* 


Coffee, l^t quality 

-2d ditto . 

-3d ditto 

-»4th ditto 

• - triage 

Sugar, clayed white 

-yellow 

-Muscovado 

Molasses, with cask 
Fustic 

Lignum Vitae 

Cotton 

Tobacco leaf 

Cigars .«• 

Tafia 

Rum 

Wax, bleached . 

-y/>llow 

Hides 


£ sterling. 
2 12 0 
2 2 0 


8 

0 


2 

1 


0 

0 


0 

10 


to 


£ sterling. 

2 16 0 per 100 lfcs. ( 

2 6 0 
1 16 0 ditto. 

1 12 0 ditto. 

18 0 ditto. 

1 12 0 ditto. 

0 16 0 ditto. 

0 12 0 ditto. 

2 8 0 117 gallons. 

»> 0 0 per ton«. 

3 0 0 ditto. 

2 $ 0 100 lbs. 

3 0 0 ditto. * 

2 10 0 per 1000. 

5 0 0 per pipe. 

0 ' 2 6 per gallon. 

9 0 0 per 100 lbs. 

5 t> 0 ditto'. 
060 each. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

PORTO RICO. 

The fertile island of Porto Rico lies between the latitudes of 17 deg. 54 min. 
and 18 deg. 31 min. N., and the longitudes of 65 deg. 39 min. and 67 deg. 
21 min.. W. Its area is computed at about 3750 square miles, being about 2500 
square miles less than the area of Jamaica. K jr.dge of mountains extends from < 
the east to the west end of the island. Some of the* rivers which flow down are 
navigable for small vessels; and some of the numerous coves and inlets form good 
harbours for large ships. The soil is generally fertile and beautifully undulated. 
There are no serpents or other reptiles. There are large rats, which do great 
injury to the sugar-canes. The .climate is generally salubriov.s; but some parts 
are subject to rains, others to droughts. 

Porto Rico was discovered by, Columbus in 1493. It whs invaded in 1509 
by the Spaniards from St. Domingo j a?d the natives, said to have amounted to 
600,000 in number, were exterminated in a few years. The Spaniards, however, 
derived no profit from this island, though it subjected them to great expense. 
Ponce de Leon, who in his voyage in search of the fountain of perpetual life 
discovered Florida, was the explorer and conqueror of Porto Rico. 

The laws of Spain, as administered in Cuba, are those of Porto Rido ; and 
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in tlie latter these laws are particularly severe in regard to foreigners; especially 
if Prbtestants. 

The population, according to a late census, is stated at 45^,000 inhabitants, 
of which thercv&re not more than about 40,000 blacks. Free labour prevails 
in this colony. Among the slaves there are n.any of those, or their offspring, 
which the emigrants from Spanish St. Domingo brought with them; most of 
the settlers from the Danish, French, and British islands did the same*. 

Porto Rico is an agricultural colony.* It has no manufactures, nor have any 
mines of gold or silver, or other minerals, been worked. According to an official 
return of 183t), the land cult&ated, and its produce, were as follows : 


• 

Articles of Culture. 

Acres in 
Cultivation. 

P 

■•oduce. 

• 


[Sugar (Muse.) 

414.660 cwts. 

Sugar-cane .... 

i 1,803 

< Molasses 

. 1,507,769 gallons 

• 


[Ruin . 

. 12; 165 punclieo 

Plahtains . * . . . . 

30,760 

Plantains 

617,825 loads 

Maize . . ... 

16,194 

Maize . 

. 63,750 fauegas 

Rice ... . . 

14,850 

Rice * 

. not known. 

Tobacco .... 

2,699 

Tobacco (cured) 

34,640 cwts. 

.Manioc . . . . 

1,150 

Cassava broad . 

30,419 loads 

Sweet Potatoes 

1,224 

Sweet potatoes 

29,570 cwts. 

Yams ..... 

6,696 

Yams . . . . 

. 7,850 ditto 

Pulse. 

1,100 

Pulse 

4,570 ditto 

Coft'cc ... . . 

16,992 

Coffee 

. 250,000 ditto 

. not known. 

Cotton ..... 
Fruit trees and gardens . . 

3,079 

140 

Cotton . 

Total acres in cultivation . 

109,587 

or about one-fifteenth of its area. 


During the last thirteen years several thousands of acres have been cleared 
.and cultivated. • 

In 1828, 1,437,285 acres were held by 19,140 proprietors. At the same 
time, 423 individuals were proprietors of estates regularly worked by slaves; 
275 of which were sugar, and 148 coffee plantations ; 17,440 proprietors were 
graziers who bred cattle, and who also raised provisions and some coffee. In 
180z, there were but 29 sugar estates in Porto llico, and the total value of ex¬ 
ports was estimated at 57,500 dollars. 

We are indebted for valuable information relative to Porto Rico to 
Dr. Reid, .who practised for some years, as a physician on that island, from 
whence he has recently returned. 

“ Previously to 1828,” says Dr. Reid, in a manuscript report, “ Porto Rico was little 
known to, and less frequented by, foreign adventurers on account of the policy observed by 
the government, which had a tendency to exclude strangers, by oppoiShg almost insur¬ 
mountable obstacles to their settlement. 

“ Anterior to the period alluded to, strangers were required to produce the most un¬ 
doubted evidence of befng Roman catholics, in order to become domiciled, and they were 
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also under the necessity of becoming naturalized after fire years residence—I say that 
formerly this was not optional hut of necessity. A stranger, before lie was permitted to 
land in the island, was to give security for good political and nioraJ .conduct, and supposing 
that he were able t# surmount these difficulties, such were the jealousy and illityir^lity of the 
government, that few were induced to remain in a country where no pjpspect of success 
appeared. , 

“ In 1828, however, the leniency and liberality of Don Miguel La Tone, then captain- 
general, by relaxing the rigour of former observances, had great effect in removing the 
impediments to the establishment of foreigners in the island. La Tone acted strictly ac¬ 
cording to the spirit of the Heal Cedule of J81o, having for its object the encouragement 
of agriculture and commerce in the Spanish colonies. 

“ Thus the Domicilio was procured by paying a trifling sum of money, and the appli¬ 
cant by complying with certain formalities. «• i 

“‘Moreover, government encourages, instead of damping the enterprise of foreigners, 
convinced, that in this manner, the resources of the island woqUl be best developed. 

“ In consequence of the encouragement given under the administration of l.a Tone, a 
considerable migration fciok place to this island. 

“ Planters from the neighbouring islands of St. Croix and St. Thomas, sold their 
estates and brought their slaves and capital to this country, lured by the superior fertility 
of the soil, and the liberality of the government as administered by La Tone. t 

“ Several plai.-.ers of the windward British and French islands, acted lij e the people 
from St. Thomas and St. Croix. 

“ Merchants also had their attention attracted towards this spot, and the establishment 
of several commercial houses now existing was effected. 

“ Seconded by foreign enterprise and foreign capital, this island has continued to prosper 
in a most extraordinary degree since 1828 ; and it has been a source of considerable re¬ 
venue to the mother country. 

“ But notwithstanding the rapid improvement which has been effected in this ijland, 
and the continued increase of its staple exports, the improvement would have been still 
greater, and the export considerably larger, but. for the oppressive duties imposed, upon all 
articles of necessary consumption, and the. frequent heavy exactions made by the go¬ 
vernment towards the support of the war in Spain. 

“ These causes, by lessening the profits of the planters, have prevented them from ex¬ 
tending their estates. Thus the advancement in the cultivation of the soil is more due to 
the continued influx of new settlers with their important capital, than to the prosperity and 
advancing operations of tin; old. 

“ Some years ago the great mass of the inhabitai^s did not require, and scarcely knew, 
the use of many articles which are now considered necessary. s 

“ Of this class are fine cotton goods, fine linens, and woollen cloths. The natives of 
the present day, throughout the island, are extremely fond of dress and fine apparel. 

“ Formerly people were very remiss in furnishing their houses; at present they pay 
great attention thereto. I might multiply instances of the advancing civilization of the 
natives, forming by far the greatest proportion of the population. 

“ All the machinery for the mapufacturt of sugar and rum is allowed to be imported 
duty free. Men cannot he imprisoned for debt, nor can a planter’s estate be sold, or any 
of his implements of agriculture and manufacture, unless he owes at least two-thirds of the 
whole value of his estate. ,. 

“ If a proprietor sell an estate, or a house here, in order to remit the proceeds, lie is 
required by the government to pay 10 pkr 6ent on the amount^ of the property sold. 

“ The Roman Catholic faith is the only religion tolerated, and all foreigners are, at 
least, supposed to be of that faith, before they are permitted to become domiciled.” 

The sugar estates and other plantations are situated on the sea-coast, near the 
capital and other towns or pueblos. 

Seaports. —The following are the legal ports for the importation fif goods, 
and the exportation of produce: San Juan de Porto Rico, th\j capital, \populatior: 
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* 30,000); Mayugas, Pouce, Guayama, Aquadilles, Cabo Iloyo, Guayanilla, Salinas, 
Maftati, Patillas, Penuelas, and Saguerillo. 

The principal articles exported are, sugar, rum, molasses, pffee, cotton, to¬ 
bacco, Iddes, lire-stock, dyewoods, lignum vitro, and timber, ground provisions, 
‘rice, salt, &c. .. , 

The sugar is nearly all muscovado, no clayed sugar being made in this island. 
The molasses is of a good quality, and exported chiefly to the United States. The 
rum in general is inferior to that manufactured in the British West Indies. 

The coffee of this island is of good quality, but scarcely equal to that of St. 
Domingo in*poiut of flavour. 

The cotton is of fair # quality, but the fibre is short. Indigo is indigenous. 

The tobacco, though rather inferior to that of Cuba, is of good quality 
for smoking*. It is produced only by free labour. < 

The hides are large, and the cattle are of a good breed. Numbers of them 
are carried to,the neighbouring islands. The beef is good, and the cattle of 
I^orto llico are superior to those bred on the Spanish main. 

Sugar .— According to official documents, the quantity of sugar exported from 
all parts of Porto Rico in 1839, amounted to 69,245,783 lbs., valued at 2,423,602 
dollars. The ports of exportation were — 

Porto Rico, 9,441,247 lbs.; Guayama, 16,054,672 lbs.; Aguadilla, 990,771 lbs.; 
Cabo Royo, 1,134,762 lbs.; Fayaribo, 583,158 lbs.; Areibo, 8,009,435 lbs.; Naguabo, 
1,198,782 lbs.; TIutnacao, 1,364,246 lbs.; Guayanilla, 2,686,529lbs.; Salinas, 514,728 lbs.; 
iviauati, 56,025 lbs.; Patillas, 643,362 lbs. : Penuelas, 5,615 lbs.; Saguillo, 20,000 lbs. 

Coffee. —The quantity exported during the year 1839, was 8,538,362 lbs., 
valued at 853,836 dollars. The ports of exportation were— 

Porto Rico, 517,471 lbs. ; Mayagues, 3,187,200 lbs.; Pouce, 634,691 lbs. ; Guayama, 
304,248 lbs.; Aguadilla, 2,134,014 lbs. ; Cabo Royo, 283,977 lbs.; Areibo, 507,289 lbs ; 
Naguabo, 3525 lbs.; Humacao, 86,300 lbs.; Guayanilla, 288,115 lbs.; Salinas, 416,5621bs.; 
Manati, 57,036 lbs.; Patillas, 24,225 lbs.; Penuelas, 92,609 lbs. 

Molasses. —3,311,719f-gallons of molasses, valued at 496,759 dollars, were 
exported during the year 1839. The ports of exportation were— 

Porto ltico, 288,627 gallons; Mayuguas, 446,734 gallons; Aguadilla, 2942 gallons ; 
Pouce, 915,637 gallons ; Guayama, 1,24 i;098 gallons > Cabo Royo, 37,895 gallons ; Fay¬ 
aribo, 57,746 gallons ; Areibo, 88,888 gallons ; Naguabo, 47,500 gallons ; Ilumacao, 
56,509gallons ; Guayanilla, 91,382gallons;' Salinas* 1108gallons; Manati, 1810gallons; 

* Patillas, 28,933 gallons. 

Colton irool. —’,183,973 lbs. of cotton, grown in the island, valued at 189,135 
dollars, ye re exported during the year 1J539. The ports of exportation were — 

Porto Rico, 361,484 lbs.; Mayagues, 503,022 lbs.; Guayama, 8170 lbs.; Aguadilla, 
309,097 lbs.; Guayanilla, 2200 lbs. 

Live stock .— The value of live stock exported is given for the same year as 
follows : horses, 7023 dollars; mules, 4340 dollars; horned cattle, 20.303 dollars. 

Coin .—In 1839,1104 dollars value of gold coin, and 129,285 dollars of silver, 
were exported, =230,389 dollars. 
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Hides — 673,832 lhs. of hides,'valued at €0,644 dollars, were also ex¬ 
ported ; vis., . .>> i* ■ ‘ \ 

From Porto Riwfe 428,888 lbs.; ^ayagues, 159,0471bl; Pouc£ ^21©*^ <3uayama, 
8,399 lbs.; Aguadillo, 72,329 lbs. r CSbo Royft, 4,47* lbs.} 4«abo, 5201b«. jTfumacao, 
1,918 lbs. Guay&dU&'i 1,239 lbs.; jSSsaftt, 6*5 lbs. 

Wnn&j —TIC* of ^m|tw.*efcp0jsh»4‘was estimated at 24,236 dollars. 

Ii«w.—i6494spuncheons of rum, rallied at 16,241 dollars, were exported in 
1839 j tia., 

From Porto Rico, 277| puncheons ; Police, 127 puncheons; Guayama, 107 puncheons; 
Aguadilla, 40 puncheons; Fayardo, 23-£ puncheqps; Axeibo, 53 puncheons} Naguabo, 
104 puncheons-; Hunmcao, 4 puncheoiw. t « 

Mice. —228,925 lbs. of rice, valued at It),301 dollars,"were exported in 1839. 
Di/ewood. —The value of dyewoods exported in 1839, was estimated at only 
494 dollars. * ' * ‘ , 

Corn. —Indian corn and grain were exported only to the value of 531 dollars. 
Miscellaneous. —Articles not enumerated Were exported to the value of 
14,879 dollars, "of' which was salt to the value of 2701 dollars. < * 

Total value of produce exported in 1839 was, 4,398,142 dollars, and in coin, 
130,389 dollars, and of 988,079 dollars, the value of deposited or bonded 
goods exported. The total amount of exports during 1839 amounts to 
5,516,660 dollars. 

The rum exported is chiefly to the British North American colonies. • 
Rum is also extensively and immoderately consumed in the island by the 
common people. 

EXPORTS FROM PORTO RICO IN 1840. 

Sugar .—The quantity of sugar exported was 81,793,693 lbs., value 2,862,7/9 
dollars. 

Coffee. —The quantity of coffee exported was 12,450,114 lbs., value 1,254,011 
dollars. ■ 

Molasses. —The quantity of molasses was 3,033,034 gallons, value 454,19." 
dollars. 

Tobacco. —The quantity exported was 4,227,484 lbs., value 169,099 dollars. 

Live Stock exported ; viz., «. 

* dollar! 

112 horses, value .... 4,783 

86 mules „ .... 4,3Q8 

3396 cattle . . . . 117,090 

Total . . 1*26,181 

Cotton .—The exports of cotton were 621,218 lhs., value 99,394 dollars. 

Hides .—The exports of hides were 607,385 lbs , worth 54,664 dollars. - 
Hum .—There were exported 1100J puncheons, value 27,518 dollars. 

Wood. —The value of wood for building exported, amounted to 21,517<lollars; 
th6 quantity of dyewoods exported, amounted to 1,261,795 lbs^ valpe 78&2 dollars. 
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Sa7f.—-The exports Of saK Were 8995 bushels, value 3995 dollars. 

Miscellaneous Articles were exported to the value of 15,911 dollars. 

Specie.—The expo/ts of, eodn aluBunted to 121^343 dollars. 

The. export/if merchandize iafebnd amountedin value to 1,454,251 dollars. 

The total value ofPorto Rico products exported in 1840>was 5*088,911 dollars; 
which, with the value of specie and bonded goods, 1,424,251 dollars; makes 
the total value of exports, for 1840, ariiourit to .6,634,588 dollars.- , 

12,547,910 lbs. of sugar, it appears, wer# exported in 1840, Over the quantity ex¬ 
ported in 1839 ; from which it woujd also appear that the cultivation of sugar 
had increased! in this ratio hi the course of o?.e year, a proof of thp advancing 
state of the agriculture o? the island. 

3,911^52 its. more of coffee were also exported in 1840 than in 18.39. 

♦ IMPORTS IN 1839 AM) 1810. 


The total value of 1839 was 5,462,205 dollars. The imports of oil, wine, 
&ud fermented liquors, t amounted in 1839 to 290,095 dollars; spices, 9856 
dollars; preserved and dried fruits, 22,777 dollars; salted mea-Lj 1 , '85,095 dollars; 
various kinds of grain, 1,079,542 dollars; lamp oil, lard, &c., 124,346 dollars ; 
salted fish, 250,521 dollars; miscellaneous articles, 95,705 dollars. 


Cotton goods 
Woollen do . 

Linen do. 

Fun*. 


Tiie Imports of Manufactured Goods were as follows : 


dollars. 
.644,018 
. 09,500 
.010,033 
. 1 i 9,904 


dollars. 


Silks. 03,700 

Lumber... .‘211,310 

Hardware and metals..814,131 


Articles not imludtd in the foregoing classification. 711,389 


The total value of Imports in 1840, was 7,538,472 dollars ; viz., 

dollars. dollars. 

Wines, oil, and fermented liquors. 373,‘284 I. imp oil, lard, &c. 215,577 

Salted meats . 89,538 Salt forth ... 343,711 

Spices. 11,080 Other articles not included under the preceding 

Dried and preserved fruits ... 37,558 bead.". 150,738 

Grain of various kinds.1,13*2,907 


Cotton goods, 
Woollen do.. 
Linen do.... 

Furs. 

Silks. 


Manufactures Imported were as follows : 


dollars. 

...1,488,028 

\ . 05,553 

. 907,098 

. ‘ 200,101 

. 182,875 


dollars. 

Lumber. 314,324 

II ard ware, metal' 1 , &c. 557,033 

Other articlts not included in the preceding 

heads.1,371,550 


The total value of goods imported from Spanish ports, and under the Spanish 
flag in 1839, was 725,740 dollars; in 1840 it was (with the exception of the 
imports from Cuba) 915,260 dollars. The amount from Cuba, under the Spanish 
flag, in 1840, was 217,232 dollars; under the British flag, 315 dollars. 

The imports from the neighbouring colonies, under the Spanish flag, in 1839, amounted 
to 1,951.617 dollars ; in 1840 to 2,617,489 doliai's. In 1839, the value of imports from the 
United states amounted to 1,192,670 dollars ; in 1840, to 1,279,477 dollars. In 1839, the 
value of the imports from Germany was 193,956 dollars ; in 1840, 412,568 dollars. 
In 1839, the amount of Danish imports was 44,715 dollars ; in 1840, none imported. In 
1839, the amount of French imports, by French vessels, was 86,382 dollars ; in 1840, it 
was 135,990 dollars. In 1839, the value of Dutch imports amounted to only 8,615 dollars ; 
in 1840, none imported. In 1839, British imports, under the British flag, amounted to 
145,8.25 dollars; in 1840, under various flags, to 185,187 dollars. In 1839, Portuguese 
imports amounted jfco 833 dollars; in 1840, the imports, chiefly under the Brazilian and 
Spanish flags,* from the Brazils, amounted to 517,982 dollars. In 1810, the value of 
imports from the continent of South Ajnerica was 518,819 dollars. 
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Expoets 1839 and 1840 . 

The value of-exports to Spain, under the Spanish flag-, in 1839, was 400,401 dollars ; 
in 1840, under various flags to Spain, 1,810,658 dollars. The v,d'ie of exports to Cuba, 
under the Spanish flag, in 1840, was 24,593 dollars. In 1839, the value of exports to the 
neighbouring colofties, under the Spanish flag, was 414,996 dollars; in 1^40, under various 
flags^ 671,058 dollars. The value of exports to the United States, under the American 
flag, was, in ^839, 21,588,482 dolhirs ; in 1840, under various flags, 1,803,761 dollars. 
Exports to Germany in German vessels, in 1839, amounted to 266,694 dolhirs ; in 1840, 
under various flags, to 480,288 dollars. Exports to Denmark and her colonies, under the 
Danish fla£, in 1839, 211,758 dollar^; and in 1840, 14,386 dollars. Exports toFrance, 
under the French flag was, in 1839, 292,05-# dollars ; in 1840, under various flags, 926,900 
dollars. Exports to Holland under the Dutch flag, in 1839, amounted to 10,965 dol¬ 
lars ; iu 1840, under various flags, ttj, 18,180 dollars. Exports to Great JFritain and her 
colonies, under the British flag, iu 1839, amounted to 347,892 dollars; and under the 
same‘flag, in 1840, to 356,997 dollars. Exports to Italy, uwjer various flags, in 1840, 
148,825 dollars. Exports to Turkey, under the British and Austrian flags,*in 1840, 11,282 
dollars. Exports to the continent*of South America, under various flags, in 1840, 28,226 
dollars. Exports to British America, in 1840, under the Spanish and British flags, 333,348 
dollars. “ 

In proportion as the Dutch and Danish trade with Porto Hico have bccfi 
declining, the British has been advancing. 

Number of Vessels of different Nations witli their Tonnage, which entered the harbours 
of Porto Rico in 1839 is as follows : 


isao I is-io 


C O i; N T R I Fs S. 

I 

Nuuibrruf 

V CsSf-ls. 

Tens. 

| Number of ] 

Yc.-sels. 

! 

! Tens. 

(Spanish.. 

075 

28,975$ | 

04 h 

31,308$ 

i Brazilian . 

4 dll 


310 ! 

*2 

! 571 

Danish... 

47 

4,577 ^ 

i :« 

‘2,194 

1 3,291 

! Hamburg. 

4 

737 

0,330 

157 

; u ! 

494 

10,830 

Hi 

j Portuguese. 

2 

i 





‘223 

[Dutch.... 

Vi 

448^ 

« j 

442 

223 


L 

3 



I Hi,:i!)7i) 

1*281 1 

113,501$ 


Id. 2 


Of this Number there entered at Porto Rico, in ] 839 and 1840 :— 


1 

P O R T S. 

, '"Sf c 

1810 






Number of 
Vcatela. 

1 Tons. 

Number of , 
V esselrt. 

Tons. 


289 

137 

‘208 



37,294 




Police... 

23,397 

231 

18,.122 



23,930 


13,382 





582| 




So 







a 





2 589 


0,285 

51 

2,105 

Selinas . V . .'.TV VVVVV.. 


2,410 

1,099 














H 




Laguillo .. 

10 

120 


• 


0/ these, 1322 vessels of 110,317 teas cleared iu 1S3U, and 11U0 vessels of 8I.H13} tuu^cloarpd iu 1«10. 
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Tiie Revenues derived from Customs and Tonnage Duties in the Years 1839 and 1840, 

were as follows: 


» • 

IMPORT DUTIES. 

IMS 

1810. 

• 


dls. 

an. 

din. 

dirt. 

Dereclio real. 

.... 

710,345 


1,131,805 

Consulate. 


h 481 


14 #498 

ArbititiK locales. 


3,559 

.... 

7,002 

Dejjosito. 


2,003 


3,41-1 

Weigbage. 

Total. 

EXPORT DUTIES. 

Dereclio real... 

D- posito. 

” • 

. 9. 15,514 
• 4,91*2 

7,944 

r, 

.... 

250,170 

7,009 

12,277 

• 

1,169,350 

{Arbitra* loca'os. 0 . 

WeiglMge.(.. 

!•. • 

18,012 

2,«22 

241,000 

075,455 

22, 23 
2,937 

291,009 

1,401,055 

[Tomia^e ilutv. 

lAnchoiage ditto. 

80,002 

2,750 

•* 

89,131 

2,t04 


'f 


88,758 

*- 

9*2,035 

! Totnf dollar* .... 

.... 

1,003,913 


1,553,090 

Total £ nterlii«g.. 


212,782 


310,018 


CHAPTER XY. 


' TRADE BETWEEN TIIE UNITED KIM,DOM AND CUBA AND 1’ORTO RICO. 
The exports of British manufactures to Cuba was carried on to a very great 
extent before 1809, when they were absolutely prohibited by law. Since that period 
the trade had increased in proportion. 


Account of the declared value of British and Irish produce and manufactures, Exported 
from the United Kingdom to Cuba and Porto Rico, in each Year from 1827 to 1842. 
A small part of these goods »ere Exported to some of the other foreign West Indies, 
Haiti excepted. 


YE 4 US. 

r e i 

YEARS. 

£ 


r,|*n l 




1 : 7 ., , 




(.'l ^ ' 




*,*11 ' 




("(•j ”nn 




r,yy 'y j 



1831 . 

...... 0 .......... 913,005 

1842 . 



Value of British Manufactures, Exported to Cuba and Porto Rico, through the British 

West Indies. 


- ' “ 

YE AHS. 1 

Cottoll 

Manufactures. 

• 

Linens. 

• 

W oollenR. 

Hardwares 

Miscellaneous. 

Total value. 


£• 

£ 

£ 

£ 

. £ 

£ 

1832. 

05,205 

38,012 

2849 

0,984 

0,555 

120,265 

1833. 

04,213 

28,944 

3849 

7,965 

11,320 

118,271 


70,594 

34,037 

2885 

9,210 ^ 

1*2.801 

156,127 


85,247 

25,840 

4632 

8,250 m 

23,-109 

146,978 


49,833 

24,001 

4425 

7,24 G 

18,106 

103,671 







133,128 

183S..'/. 

32,714 

33,897 

2097 

8,(Mi4 

11,4*28 

108,200 

1839. i . / _ 

08.089 

29,775 

919 

6,698 

18,850 

124,931 

1840.. 

46,909 

3*2,869 

506 

487 

14,705 

• 95,636 
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British and Irish Produce and Manufactures, Exported from the United Kingdom to 
. Cuba, and other Foreign West Indian Colonies, in the Years 1841 and 1842. 


ARTICLE s. 

i 1B4I j 

1842 

Quantity. 

Declared ! 
Value. 

• 

Quantity. 

Declared 
• Value. 



i 

£ 

• 

£ 

Apparel, slops, and haberdashery. 

. ..value 

.... 

7,959 

... a 

8,207 

Arms and ammunition... 


• ••• 

2,735 



Bacon and hams . 

. ..cwt. 

8. 

27 



Beef and pork..*. 

.barrels 


9 

3 * 

10 

Beer and ale...... 


3,359 

7,245 

2,437 

s n vj 

Books, printed... 

.. ..cwt. 

• 4 

85 

4 

83 

Brass and copper manufactured.. 


4,006 

21,27V 

2,068 

12,887 

Butter amt cheese. 


28 

101 

JO 


Coals, culm, and cinders.. . 

,... tubs 

22,192 

9,709 

50,000 

24,959 

Cordage.•.....a-- 

... .cwt. 

OH 

lf.0 

07 

14:. 

Cotton manufactures :—entered by the yard..yaids 

22,822,001 

437.224 

16.890,802 

. 283 590 

- hosiery, lace, and small wares. 

..value 


21,133 


* 1!>.6:.9 

Cotton twist afid yarn. . . 

... .lbs. 

42,906 

2,510 

1,180 

103 

Earthenware of sorts. 

. • pieces 

2,288,093 

20,955 

1,874,080 

18,024 

Fish herrings. 

.barrels 

150 

. 117 

65 

77 

Glass : —entered by weight. 

. . . .cwt. 

10,747 

8,018 

7,508 

6,021 

- at value ... 

..value 


99 



Hardwares and cutlery .. 

• • -cwts 

17,144 

51,038 

10,335 

32,127 

Hats : — beaver and felt . ^ . ... 

.dozens 

00 

487 

110 

875 

Iron and steel: — wrought and unwrought. . 

. .. tons 

5,140 

00,574 

5,207 

49,504 

Lend and shot . 


58 

1,18.1 

81 

1,745 

Leather: — wrought and un wrought . 

. ■. .lbs. 

14.015 

] ,805 

12,735 

2,113 

’Saddlery an# harness. 

. .value 

.... 

048 


121 

Linen manufactures -.—entered by the yard 

.. yards 

3,179,505 

130,153 

3,402,580 

136.952 

- thread, tapes, and small wares . 

• •value 


5,177 

.... 

6,705 

- yarn. 

....lbs 

1,200 

30 

600 

20 

Machinery and mill-work. 

• • value 

.... * 

16,539 


10,398 

Painters’ colours. 

.... do. 


5.289 


4,915 

1'iatc, plated ware, jewellery and watches, 



3.045 


1,595 

Salt. . 

bushels 

10,200 

339 

21,000 

423 

Silk, manufactures . 

. .value 


12,021 


7,680 

Soap and candles . 

....lbs. 

103,810 

1,108 

117,700 

1,915 

Stationery of all sorts .. 

,. value 


1,072 

. , „ „ 

788 

Sugar, refined . ... 

.. .cwt. 

35 

00 



Tin, uuwrought .. 

- do. 

217 

829 

89 

272 

- and pewter wares, and tin plates ...., 

. .value 

.... 

3,807 


3,988 

Woolsheep's and lamb*’. 

....lbs. 

4,480 

225 



Woollen and worsted yarn. 

... .do. 

112 

10 

1,304 

123 

- manufactures; viz.,—entered by 

the 





piece. 

.pieces 

10,091 

38,751 

13,730 

39,110 

—— ditto yard . 

.yards 

110,072 

8,305 

124,699 

7,608 

— ■ hosiery and small wares . 

..value 


3,919 

.... 

3,519 

All other articles. 

....do. 


7,438 

1 

10,005 



711,938 


Foheion and Colonial Merchandize Exported from the United Kingdom to Cuba, and 
, other Foreign West Indies. 


articles. 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

Cinnamon.lbs. 

4,726 


8,052 

6,128 

3,428 

10,474 

40,075 

45,306 

6,155 

4,686 

Corn ; viz., 

-wheat-meal and flour 





• 






cwt. 

19 

119 

3G4 

12 

530 

66 

1,752 

131 

14 

69 

Cotton piece goods of In- 









dia.pieces 

36,104 

31,186 

22,919 

37,116 

► 29,292 

31,524 


22,854 

21,214 


Cotton manufactures, en- 
tered at value. jff 

fsq.yd. 
\ 2,116 

} ^798 

219 

700 

479 

816 

1,734 

633 

160 


Linens.pieces 

.. 


,, 

6 » 

,, 

1,290 

1,251 

llgWTCJ 

1,580 


Mace.lbs. 

Nutmeg*.do. 



•• 

852 

165 

902 

128 

201 


“337 

‘*201 

■ 

Silk maiMifactures of In¬ 

dia ; viz.. 



« 

• 






—— bandanos, romals, and 











handkerchiefs.pieces 

-crape shawls, scarfs, 

3,757 

3,638 

2,839 

7,267 

6,311 

8,395 

11,323 

19,902 

24,512 

27,088 

a 11 > i *. i ’ n ,'j f U 

581 

12 

116 

486 


, „ 


• 50 


4 


25 

67 

1S2 

127 

25 

54 

26 

53? 

611 

1,854 



200 


39 



«20 

146 



Spirits, rum.proof galls. 

733 

2,141 

Prll^dj 

111 

,, 

,, 

191 

130 

160 

-- brandy ..do. 

1,999 

3,642 

2,609 

8,277 

9,564 

6,335 

9,911 

11,619 

5,295 

6,909 

-geneva.do. 

253 

1,734 


234 

156 

145 

373 

663 

991 

720 

Tea...gibs. 

Wine of ail sorts.galls. 

3*771 

24 

5,801 

*943 

28 

1,596 

301 

2,369 

792 

1,834 

750 

2,149 

341 

4,329 

225 

.—**3 

139 

1,128 


6 z 


VOL, II 
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SPANISH COLONIES, 


Foreign and Colonial Merchandize Exported from the United Kingdom to Cuba, and 
Foreign West Indies, in the Years 1841 and 1842. 


artici.es. 


Cassia Lignea .lbs< 

C»u natnou. do. j 

Cloves..!. do, 

Coffee...•.do. ( 

C .rn ; viz., wheat, meal, and flour..,cwt. 
C *tt»m piece goods of India .pieces 

Cotton manufactures entered at value. .£ 

Ginger.I.cwt. 

Linens; viz., 

- plain linen and diaper entered I 

by the piece.pieces! 

-ditto by the square yard-*q. jds.! 

-ditto by value .. •£> 

Nutmegs.ibs. 

Quicksilver.do. 

Rice ..S. .. 

Silk manufactures of Europe entered 

by weight...lb*. 

Silk manutactures of Europe ; viz., 

-bandanna*, ronials, and hand¬ 
kerchiefs..pieces ; 


1841 


10,959 


49 

22,990 

29 

I 


1,508 

10,439 

238 

288 


15,981 


1842 

ARTICLES. 

e »’ 

1841 

1842 

199 


viz.. 


* 

1,693 


12 


262 

-crape shawls scarfs, and 

hand- 



J ,433 

kerchiefs. 

.. .number 

109 

3 

114 

-taffiries, damasks, and other silks 



13,841 

in pieces . 

.. ..pieces 

3,318 

1,310 

144 

Spirits ; viz., rum. 


171 

312 


- brandy . 





-Geneva. 


589 

1,397 





11 

2.636 



332 

127 

6,264 iTobacco, foreign manufactuied and 

1051 

SUllfl*.. 


, . 

380 

493,Wine; viz, French . . 


t 54 

87 

38,120; 

-Portugal. 


56 

16 

143 j 

—— Spanish... 


266 

414 


-Madeira. 


756 

1.592 

37 

-Canary.i... 


960 

209 

j 

-Rhenish. 


31 


! 

-other sorts. 


802 

43 

8,039 

—— of all sorts. 


S.aaft 

2.354 


Foreign and Colonial Merchandize Imported into the United Kingdom from Cuba and 
_ other Foreign West Indies. • ' , 


ARTICLES. 

1831 

1 832 

1833 

v 

IK34 

1835 

1K3C 

1837 

I MX 

IXOT 

1.840 

Cochineal. 

...lbs. 

4,370 


2,8«oi l.dfli 

2,183 

12,698 

32,827 

22,193 

56,060 

11,180 

Cocoa ... 


6,178 


3.340! 

.. 



• • 

158' 



1,591,747 

4.975,665 

1,308,426 1,373,036 

609,418 

108.781 

710,688 

685,509 

92,744 

2,013,571 

Dye and hard woods 

fus- 











tic. 

.. .tons 

1,353 

270 

703 

583 

672 


526 

516 

1,251 

1,201 

-ditto, logwood.. 


67 

250 

357 

143 

347 

34 

133 

277 

1,563 

212 

-ditto, mahogany 


387 

131 

60 

183 

KM) 

l 

679 

462 

1,417 

7V 

Judigu.. 

...lbs. 

1,830 


5.181 

18,834 

1,196 


19,004 

4,383 

2,373 


Molasses. 

.. .cwt. 

.. 


133 



39 

4 



9.784 

Sarsaparilla. 

.. . .Ills. 





•• 



]4,0f>fi 



Spirits, rum.proof galls. 

33,943 

10.907 

.. 

30,042 

6 

4.769 

11,606 

4,885 

323.896 

17,706 

Sugar, unrefined .... 

. .. cwt. 

127,750 

214,430 

146,153 

113,185 

58,692 

123.337 

126.293 

169,125 

187.83(1 

395,215 


141,881 

174,797 

112,361 

214,183 

64.094 

352,192 

161,146 

286,073 

389,381 

406,54(i 

- manufactured. 












snuff. . 

... .do. 

120,597 

179,570 

154,215 

307,677 

79,706 

26,209 

165,726 

377,693 

214,114 

153,041 

Turpeuvine, common 

... cwt. 


.. 




. . 

2,678 




Wax, bees'. 

- do. 


30 

134 

22 

64 

121 

158 

197 

428 

23 

Wool, cotton . 

....lbs. 


314 

.. 

3,79 f 

1,093 

113/261 

32,007 

27,371 


108,668 

Wine of all sorts . 

.. pal).**. 

37 

1,247 


7 

6 

16 

5)1 

351 

76 

410 


Foreign and Colonial Merchandize Imported into the Uaited Kingdom from Cuba and 
Foreign West Indies, in the Years 1841 and 1842. 


articles. 

Bark, for tanning or dyeing ..cwt*; 

Cochineal.do.' 

Cocoa.Uis.j 


I 


Coffee. 


Cortex Peruvianas or Jesuit's bark.. .do.j 

Dye and hardwoods: fustic.tons; 

-logwood...do., 

-mahogany ....du.j 

Cotton manufactures . £ 

Rides, untanned ...cwt. 

Indigo. do. 

Plain linen and diaper. £ 

Molasses . v .cwt 

Oranges and lemona, m packages 
not exceeding the capacity of 

5000 cubic inches. . . .packages 

Pepper.lbs. 

11 ice in the husk..qr*. 

Silk, raw and waste. —....lb*. 

Skins and fora: goat,undressed.number 


.do.' 726,859 
107 
1,633 
493 
4012 j 

**W| 

3,1281 
64,631 


260 
i 890 
208 
2,094,702 

* 906 
50 
184 
324 
1 72 
149 
1 

5,846 


2 

4 

1 

26 

100 


ARTICLE S. 


Skins, otter.number 

Spirit#, rum.galls. 

Sugar, unrefined ..cwt. 

Te{..... Him 

Timber; viz., lath wood.fathoms 

—— staves.great hundreds 

Timber, fir, oak, &c. unoimmerated, 

8-inch square or upwards.loads 

Tobacco, unmanufactured. a ..lbs. 

-manufactured and snuff..do. 

Wax, bees .cut.] 

Wiol, cotton.lbs.I 

-sheep’s.<..do. 

Wine, French. galls. 

-Portugal .do. 

-Spanish.do. 

- Madeira........do. 

-Rhenish.do. 

-other sorts.do. 

-of all sorts.do. 


52,754 

172,347 


44 

404,978 

260,028; 

41i 

36,870? 

224 


1842 


37 

3?,9U9 

247,874 

134. 

loads. 27 


282 

316,312 

313,198 

412 

154,079 

444 

268 

146 

1,069 

8 

37 

1,972 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

These islands form an extensive group ^ituated in the Asiatic.archipelago. 
Of these islands, ten are large and the, rest very small. 

The following, drawn up from.au official statement for 1837, is given as the 
area and papulation of th® ten principal and smaller islands; viz.. 

Area. Population. 

Liyson . .• . . . 56,604 square miles. 2,264,807 

Mindoro . . . . .4,155 „ 29,632 

Fanay (3 provinces) . . . 4,516 „ ’ 406,030 

Isla de Negros ..... 3,774 „ 35,622 

Zebre . . ... .. 2,162 „ 250,817 

Layte . . . . . 4,198 „ .92,165 

Samar ...... 5,470 ,, » . 99,635 

Masbate.1,215 „ 2,310 

Palayau. 7,558 „ *11,097 

Magindanao .... 35,637 „ *74,560 

Smaller islands, including the 

Islas de Calamianes . . . 8,826 „ 

' Total . . . .134,115 3,500,000 

The inhabitants are active and bold. They are not only industrious culti¬ 
vators of the soil, but also carpenters, smiths, masons, goldsmiths, and ordinary 
manufacturers. They consist of Malays, who acknowledge the rule of Spain, 
which treats them as free subjects; also of Chinese and various races from the 
continent of Asia. The Papuans, or natives of the mountains, and of the little 
unfrequented islands, are described as wretched savages. 

The Philippines yiejd afl tropical products, including rice, millet, maize, 
sugar, indigo, tobacco, coffee, hemp, cotton, a great variety of fruit, timber, and 
other products. The agricultural implements used, and the mode of cultivation, 
are said to be generally Chinese. 

like is grown in the low and marshy soils, and constitutes the principal food 
of the populatioh. Upland rice is also cultifated as in Java. 

The Sugar-cane is raised. The great fertile grounds of the plain of Pampagna, 
and of the island Panay are the principal sugar districts, and sugar is the most 
important product exported. • • 

Tobacco is a government monopoly, and only allowed to be exported when 
manufactured into cigars. • 

Indigo is extensively cultivated, but in quality it i^ inferior to that of 
British India;—it is grown to rather an important extent. 

<S a van woodworms a valuable article of export to China. 

Including only liie Spanish portion of these islands. 
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SPANISH COLONITS. 


The Coffee-plant grows wild on the western part of Luzon, where it was in¬ 
troduced about fifty years ago by Spain. 

This wild coffee is much esteemed, and exported from Manilla t.o,.<other 
countries. Cloves, cinnamon, the wild tree bread-fruit, sago and «ocoa, margo 
and nuts, grow i\aturally, as well as by cultivation. 

Good building timber is abundant, especially in the hilly or mountainous 
districts. ' V 

The banana grows generally in all the Philippines. Hemp grows abundantly 
near Manilla and in Panay and Zebre; cordage- and a coarse cloth are made of 
it by the Malays. Sago grows in Luzon ; also the cocoa-put. 

The land shrub-cotton grows well, but it is prepared, in the most slovenly 

manner. • 

« 

The domestic or live animals are buffaloes, goats, pigs, and a few sheep. 

The shells of the land-tortoises form an important export. The shells of pearl 
oysters, which abound, and edible swallows’ nests, are exported to China. 

Excepting the making of cigars, and of straw and chip hats, and cigar cases, 
and a few coarse cottons and heipp cloths, some common pottery, goldsmiths’ 
work, ordinary smiths’, carpenters’ work, and building vessels and boats, it 
can scarcely be said that there are any manufactures. 

The Sources of Revenue, are Customs Duties, the Tobacco Monopoly, and 
the Capitation Tax. All persons are liable to pay the latter except the Mestizos 
of mixed European blood. The shop-keepers, small traders, mechanics, coolies, 
and domestic servants are chiefly Chinese, and ranked in four classes, of poll-tax 
payers, from 12 dollars to 120 dollars, or from £3 to £30 per annum, according to 
the class to which they arc subject, from the time they are of the age of 16 to 60 
years; no Chinese is permitted to arrive at and settle on the Philippines after the 
age of 40 years. Indian or Chinese Mestizos pay al}put4s. 6d. annually, after the 
age of 12 years during life, and Indians of both sexes about 2s. each during the 
same period. The number of persons subjected to the poll-tax in 1838 was 
1,306,112, of whom about 920,000 inhabited the island of Luzon. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


COMMERCIAL LEGISLATION OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

CUSTOMS, REGUI.ATIOjiS, AND DUTIES. 

The conditions upon which foreign sfiips and merchandize are admitted into Manilla, 
have been defined by a tariff, publislped on the I4th of December, 1837, and which was 
put in forcff by the administration of commerce fit the end of the year 1838. 

It has not undergone any changes, except that in 1838, the trading with ceftaiu arti¬ 
cles, which* were thought to concern the French trade particularly, was prohibited. 

The official valuations, fixed by the customs of ^Manilla as a basis whereon the duties 
are to be levied, were greatly modified in 1837, as regards too articles of importation, at 
the urgent demand of the Ipreign trade, particularly that of the French consul. 


TAiyPF OF IMPORTATION DUTIES IN THE. PHILIPPINES. 


DUTIES ON THE PRODUCTS. 


A RTICLES. 


Quantity. 


Needles, for embroidering.. 

- sewing, for nail makers. 

-ditto, others, of China. 

-. ditto, ditto, of Europe. 

Silver, beaten, drawn (wire), plated 

plates, &c., false. 

-ditto, fine. 

-wire, false, of China .. 

-ditto, ditto, of Europe. 

—- ditto, flue, of Europe. 

-worked, other, as jewellery and ril-j 

ver ware... 

Jewellery, set, diamonds... 

-ditto, other (joyas). 

Drinkables: 

Brandy, aniseed, in gurrafoues olarge 

stone jars) of 1 arrobe. 

-other, Cstalogna from 18 to 20 deg. 

-ditto, ditto, „ *1 » -’5 do. 

-ditto, ditto, 2d » 30 do. 

-ditto, ditto, „ 31 „ 30 do. 

-ditto, ditto, above. 

-ditto, Cognac, in bottles (botellas), 

including the bottle. 

--ditto, ditto, In cask*, 

from 20 to 25 deg. 
— ditto, ditto, ditto, „ 20 ,. 30 do. 

-ditto, ditto, ditto, ,, 31 and above 

Geneva, in casks, from 20 to 25 deg.... 

-ditto, „ 20 „ 30 do.... 

-ditto, „ 31 „ 35 do.... 

-ditto, „ 30 and above.. 

Wiues:— . 

-Capo, tine, of Costanr. , in half) 

bottles.' 

-ditto, common, in bottles.. 

-ditto, ditto, in casks. 

-of Spain, Catalogna, in bottles (bo- 

tellas. 

-ditto, ditto, in casks, and contain 

ing others than bottles 

-ditto, Malaga, in bottles. 

—— ’littu. ditto, in cask. 


Valuation in; 
Spanish. 


1000 

100 

1000 

1000 

lb. 

ounce 

catty 

lb. 

OUDCO 

marc 

each 

value 


garrafon 

arrobe 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

* 

12 bottles 

gullon 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


12^ bottles 
12 bottles 
arrobe 

1 12 bottles 

,i 

s arrobe 
12 bottles 
. arrobe 


P». r. gr. 
10 0 
0 4 0 
0 2 0 
0 0 0 


value 


0« 

0 

0 

0 

0 


4 1) 


3 0 0 
2 1 0 
3 0 0 


2 4 0 

3 0 0 

3 4 0 


Under Spanish Flag. 

Under Foreign Flag. 

Spanish. 

Foreign. 

Spanish. 

Foreign- 

j> 3 percent 

8 per cent 

7 per cent 

14 per cent 

- 3 do. 

8 do. 

7 do. 

14 do. 

1 do. 

2 do. 

1 do. 

2 do. 

3 do. 

8 do. 

7 do. 

14 do. 

• 10 do. 

25 do. 

30 do. 

tiO do. 

3 do. 

1 

K do. 

i 7 do. 

1 

14 do. 

\ 

A 3 do. 

j* do. 

i 

^0 do. 

i 

Lso do. 


K rantinvcif ) 
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SPANISH COLONIES 


ARTICLES. 


t 


Wines :—of kpain, Moguvt, in bottles .. 

—— ditto, ditto, in casks.f.. 

-ditto, Pacaret, in bottles. 

—— ditto, ditto, in casks. 

-ditto, Pedro Ximenes (as Pacaret) 

-ditto, San Lucal (as Moguet). 

—-ditto, others, Muscats (us Pacaret). 

-ditto, ditto, others (as Catalogue).. 

-of France, Bordeaux, Grave Sau- 

terne.in bottles. 

-ditto, ditto, ditto, in casks. 

-ditto, ditto, rpd, io bottles. 

—— ditto, di^to, ditto, in casks .. 

-ditto, Champaign, in bottles. 

-ditto, others, Muscats, Frontignac, 

&c., in bottles. 

-ditto, ditto, ditto, in casks. 

-of Madeira, in bottles. V 

-ditto, in casks. 

—— of Portugal, in bottles. 

-of Porto, in casks. 

-of Tenerifle, in bottles. 

-ditto, in casks.... 

-Muscats, in bottles. 

-ditto, in casks.. 

-others, in bottles. 

-ditto, in casks. 

Buckles, for carriage-makers, silvered.. 

-of iron, assorted, fur carriages 

called birlochos. 

-of copper-gilt, or silvered, for 

braces. 

-for women’s belts, of steel, copper, 

gilt, or silvered. 

—— of silver or gold, with stones. 

-silvered and gilt fur men.. 

Candles, of spermaceti... 

-of wax. 

Buttons, of silk, of all kinds. 

-of thread. 

— — of mother-of-pearl and bone for 

clothing-apparel. 

-double for shirt-fronts, of mother 

of-pearl... 

-- ditto, of copper-gilt. 

- of gold . 

-of metal, for coats and waistcoats-. 

- of copper, bell of Turk’s head 

shape, for coat (casaca).. 

——■ ditto, ditto, for waistcoat (chaqueta) 

-of metal, for furnitures. 

-of copper of China. 

Elastic braces, of cotton. 

-of silk. 

Bronzes. 

Brushes, tooth, common. 

-ditto, fine. 

-- clothes. 

- shoes . 

-stable. 

Walking canes, bastnnes of wood of 
every kind, painted or not, with 

or without heads. 

Cana* (canes) mounted with heads of 

gold, silver, or copper, &c. 

-nut mounted, common of Ma¬ 
lacca. 

-ditto, ditto, fine. 

Playing cards, of China. 

- others .. 

Note.—Cards, pay besides, the 
enormons duty, as follows : 

-Spanish, dozen. Op Or. 

-foreign, ditto, lp. 4r. 

Candlesticks and torches, silvered, for 

altar.y. 

-ditto, from 1-6 to & rare high. 

-of bronze, two branches, with 

screws........ 




DUTIES ON THE PRODUCTS. 





Quantity. 

Valuation in 
Spanish. 


« Under Foreign Flag. 




mmmm 

HMHH 

«v* ?■ 



Spanish. 

Foreign. 


Foreign. 







pi. r. gr. 





la buttles ( 

2 4 0 





arrobe 

3 0 0 





12 booties 

4 0 0 





arrobe 

5 0 0 






V 

«* 



► 40 pr cent 

50 per cent 

12 bottles 

2 4 0 

i 




arro’e 

3 0 0 

>3 per cent 

ft our cent 



12 buttles 

•3 # 0 




arrobe 

3 4 0 


i 



12 bottles 

9 0 0 



7 do. 

14 do. 

ditto 

4 0 0 



] 


arrobe 4 

5 0 0 . 





12 bottles 

3 0 0) 



}► 40 do. 

50 do. 

arrobe 

3 4 0 





12 bottles 

3 0 0 , 


. 

1 


arrobe 

3 4 o ; 



) 


12 bottles 

2 4 0 ! 

* 




arr-'be 

3 0 0 1 

i 




12 bottles 
arrobe 

4 0 0 j 

5 0 0 : 

b-3 do. 

ft do.' 

40 do. 

5€ do. 

12 bottles 

2 4 0 | 

j 




arrobe 

3 0 0 ' 





pair 

0 6 0 i 





each 

0 0 0 





pair 

0 10 





each 

0 2 0 





do. 

value 





pair 

do. | 





lb. 

0 2 0 





quintal 

35 0 0 





dozen 

0 3 0 





gross 

0 3 0 





do. 

0 16 





100 

2 0 0 





each 

0 I o 





3 in No. 

value 





gross 

3 » 0 1 





do. 

2 4 0 





do. 

2 0 0 





dozen 

0 4 0 





100 

0 2 0 


«’ 



pair 

0 1 6 


8 do. 



do. 

0 9 0 

>3 do. 

7 do. 

14 do. 

quintal 

value 




each 

(1 0 3 





do. 

0 i 0 





dozen 

2 2 0 





do. i 

1 4 0 

< 




each 

0 2 0 





value 

« 





do. 

.... 





100 

6« 0 0 





each 

0 4 0 





park 

0 0,9 





dozen 

1 4 0 





value 






{ pair { 

fr. 1 0 0 
to 2 0 0 





do. 

10 0 0 


. 




(continued) 



































































PHILIPPINES. 
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ARTICLES. 


Quantity. 


Valuation in| 
Spanish. 


DUTIES ON THE PRODUCTS. 


Under Spanish Flag. 


Spanish. 


Foreign. 


Umle.r Foreign Flag. 


Spanish. | Foreign 


Candlesticks and torches, two branches, 
without. * . 

— - of Chinese copper, of every height 

► — of tin f r. i to J vare high. 

Chapel eta (pater-nosters), of wood, ofl 

fruit. 1 

-of crystal. 

Hair, made into wigs and tufts. 

Coral, raw. 

-worked in grains, smaller thauj 

a wood-jyas. v .. 

-ditto, bigger than pepper-corns... 

-di to, big as pepper-cornsP. 

-ditto, not so big as pepper corns... 

-ditto, cA facet-ways, bigger than I 

wood-pea. , 1 

-ditto, ditto, ditto, pepper-corn- 

— -ditto, ditto, less than pepper-corn 

Shoes, of leather, for women.. 

-ditto, for men......a... 

-ditto, for children. 

-of sparte (kind of straw) of China, 

large. . . 

-ditto, spall.... 

Stays... 

Cravats. 

Sewing-thimbles, of silver, of gold.. . 

-of copper, and others of bone.. - 

-of iron, of brass,called renipujos... 

--of ivory. 

Common pins. 

Thread, of cotton, for sewing. 

-of das or hemp, ditto. 

Floweis, artificial, of silk, in bunches or] 

garlands, for vases. 

-ditto, ditto, for he ad->1 res ^.. 

-ditto, ditto, others... 

doves, for women, of cotton, long... 

--ditto, of goatskin, &c., short..... 

——- ditto, ditto, long... 

-ditto, of silk, short. 

-ditto, ditto, long. 

-for men, of chamois, goat, &c... 

Cio'bing apparel, under-waistcoats of] 

every kind. 

-chemise*, of cotton, of calico. 

-ditto, ditto, of knitting. 

-ditto, of wool, knitted. 

-ditto, of flax and hemp, of cloth ofj 

Biittanv and Brabant.. 

—— waistcoats of every kind. 

-couts, of cashmere, of cloth... 

- ditto, of summer stuff. 

-great coats, of cloth. 

-ditto, of summer stuff. 

-trousers, of cotton.. 

• -ditto, of wool, of cashmere . 

— — ditto, ditto, of cloth. 

• - ditto, of flax aud hemp.. 

Oils, olive, in bottles . 

-ditto, in any other vessels. 

Garters, elastic.4.. 

Modes or dresses, bonnets of straw, with-| 

out trimmings of flowers. 

-——pelerines, of cotton, embroidered 
-ditto, of flax, of lithe . 

— gowns simply cut, of cotton, or co-j 

loi\r of coco, of gumga. 

-ditto, ditto, of India, of Carrauclan. 

of Guingoii...1 

- ditto, ditto, of tule, embrnidered| 

with trimmings, middling.. 

—— ditto, ditto, ditto, tine. 

—— ditto, of flax, embroidered or tiim-j 

med, of lace, middling. 

-ditto, ditto, ditto, flue.. 

-ditto, dttto, of beatllla, fine .... 

-ditto, ditto, of Cambray, fine .. 

— £itto, ditto, ditto, middling..... 


pair 

catty 

pair 

each 

do. 

do. 

ounce 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


each 

pair 

each 

do. 

do. 

do. 

loon 

Jb. 

do. 

bunch 
do. 
value 
12 pair 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

each 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

dozen 

arrobe 

pair 

ea< h 
do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


pi. 

7 

0 

0 

0 

•S' 

0 


0 0 
1 0 


2 4 
0 

vain i 


>3 percent! 


8 per cent 


7 per cent 


M percent 


5 0 0 

2 l o 

H 0 0 
4 0 0 
0 (I 0 

3 0 0 

1 0 0 

0 2 0 

0 0 0 

0 C 0 


1 4 

2 0 
12 0 

« 0 
l(i 0 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
* 0 
o o 

2 0s 


0 0 
•2 0 
4 0 


12 0 
10 0 


40 0 0 
50 0 0 
12 0 0 
25 0 0 
18 0 0 


|40 do. 


do. 


50 do 


U do. 


14 do. 


3 do. 


V 3 do. 


3 do. 


8 do. ,40 do. 


8 do. 


8 do. 


50 do. 
14 do. 


14 do. 


( continued ) 
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SPANISH COLONIES, 


A RTICLES. 


hroidcred or trimmed 
- ditto, ditto, of gauze .. 


tule, middling A.. 

-ditto, ditto, ditto, fine. 

-ditto, ditto, of crape. 

—— ditto,ditto.others.of satin,* aftetas.&c, 
Working indispensable* for women, ol 

China, 1st quality. 1 

-ditto, 2 i do.. .. 

-ditto, 3d do. 

-others, diunical. 

—— ditto, not musical. 

Gold, b»-at*n, wire, or plated in pearl 

blades, &c., false. 

-ditto, fine. . 

-thread, false, of China. 

-ditto, ditto, of Europe. 

-ditto, fine, of Europe. 

Gold uud silversmiths’ ware, gold aud 


atones 


whalebone, of silk. 

-ditto ditto, of cotton. 

-ditto of reed or wood, of silk. 

-ditto ditto, of cotton .. 

-of silk, for children. 

Perfumery : scented water, of Cologne, 

in pipes . 

-ditto, of rose, in common bottles... 

-ditto, others, of lavender, of Hun¬ 
gary, ike., in half-bottles.. 

—— pomatums, in pots of porcelain or 

crystal, up to 1 ounce. 

-ditto, „ 2 ouuci s. 

-scented shaving soaps, in halls.... 

-ditto, in cakes. 


xnon .. 

—— ditto, ditto, of 1st quality.... 

—*— ditto, others, of box-wood....j 

-ditto, ditto, of shell.. 

-ditto, ditto, of ivory. 

-peinetas (lor head dress) of can-j 

gelon,large. 

-ditto, ditto, middling. 

-ditto of shell, plain and worked, 

large . 

-ditto, ditto, middling.. 

-of metal, garnished with coral and 

stones. , 

-peinetitas (for hair in paper)uf horn 

-ditto, ditto, of shell. 1 

Pearls, false, of China. 

-ditto, of Europe. 

-fine. 

Precious stones, diamonds, fcc., not set. 
Pens for writing, of copper and iron.... 
— — for dress aud feathers, penarhos ofj 

coloured pens.. 

-ditto, ditto, plumes for dress. 

Portfolios and agendas, carteritas ofj 

morocco, large ... 

—— ditto, ditto, others. 

-libros de me Maria, (covered) of I 

shell, with tablets of ivory or mo¬ 
rocco, with tablets.' 

-ditto, ditto, of paper. 

Pottery, fine vessels of China,with flow. 

era and gilt... 

-ditto, ditto, of Europe, with paint- 1 

ings and medallions . 

-ditto, ditto, with flowers and gilt net] 

-ditto, ditto, not named .. ..# 

-flower vases (in ba>kets) up to Bj 

inches high. 

-ditto,above Bins, additional valuation 




DUTIES ON THE PRODUCTS. 

Quantity. 

Valuation in 
Spanish. 

Under Spanish Flag. t. 

* Under Foreign Flag. 






* r 



Spanish. 

Foreign. 

Spaupdi. 

Foreign. 


pi. r. gr. 





each 

14 0 0 





do. 

10 0 0 





•do. 

15 0 0 





do. 

V 20 0 0 





do. 

'16 0 0 






9 





value 

.... 





each 

12 0 0 

f 




do. 

0 0 


r 

t 


do. 

value 

6 0 0 


V 



do. 

.... j 



* 






9 


lb. , 

8 0 0 





ounce 

2 4 0; 





catty 

3 0 U . 



* 


lb. 

ounce 

8 0 0' 
2 4 0' 

1 

► 3 per cent 

8 |y»r cent 

7 per cent 

14 per cent 

value 







i 

1 


1 < 

each 

2 4 0 

! 




do. 

1 2 0 i 





do. 

14 0 





do. ' 

0 ? 0 ! 





do. 

030 ; 





12 pipes 

I 6 0 i 





bottle 

0 3 0 j 





£ bottle 

020 ; 





12 pots 

a 1 0 t 





do. 

4 4 0 ! 





dozen 

0 3 0 1 





do. 

0 2 0 j 





1000 

do. 

4 0 0 

5 0 0 


.... 

}? do. 

14 do. 

each 

0 0 0 





do. 

0 3 0 





do. 

0 2 0 





do. 

0 G 0 





do. 

0 4 0 





do. 

4 0 0 

• 3 per ci H;' 

8 per cent 

7 do. 

14 do. 

do. 

3 0 0 

r 




value 






each 

0 0 G 





do. 

value 

0 1 0 





do. 

.... 





do. 

.... 

, .... 


1 do. 

3 do. 

per carat’ 1 

value 

.... 


1 do. 

2 do. 

dozen 

0 2 0 ' 





do. 

value 

• 3 4 0 





each 

0 4 0 





do. 

n * 0 





do. 

do. 

2 0 0 ' 

0 2 0 

►3 per cent 

8 per cc*t 

7 do. 

t 

14 do. 

do. 

0 4 0 





do. 

9 1 9 





do. 

0 4 0 

value 





pair 

14 0 0 





inch 

3 0 0i 




< 


(continuet 1 ) 
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(I 


ARTIC LeS.» 


Pottery, flower vases, of ordinary shape 
with stand, globe, and flowers, up 

to 8 inches high. 

-ditto, ditto, above 8 inches, addi¬ 
tional valuation. 

Powders for dentists, in boxes... 

-of silver or gold .... 

-of board or paste .. 

-of horn, plain or worked.... 

-of Shell, p\pin... 

-ditto, worked. 

-of ivory, plain. i 

- ditto, worked 


•-of paste or composition 

Paintings and engravings in frames, c 


dros gilt, with engravings ef every 

aise and sh?pe. 

—— lamina# or pinturas on copper. 

-pinturas with oil, of every ItinA... 

Cotton manufactures, Cambay as, with! 
black stripes, violet or blue of Tur¬ 
key and white ground, 1st quality.. 

%-ditto, ditto, 2d do. 

-ditto, ditto, 3d do. 

-ditto, ditto, 4ih do. 

-ditto, ditto, others, superior quality 

-ditto, ditto, 1st do.. 

—— ditto, ditto, 2nd do. 

—— ditto, ditto, 3rd do. 

-ditto, ditto, 4th do. 

-ditto, of Madras, of every quality.. 

- Indian, in pieces of 28 yards, da-J 

masked, coloured, ground plain,| 

narrow, 1st quality... 

—-— ditto, ditto, 2d do. 

-ditto, ditto, 3d do. 

-ditto, ditto, broad, 1st quality 

-ditto, ditto, 2d ditto . 

-Indianan in pieces of 28 yards and 

others, red ground, narrow, 

1st quality. 

-ditto, ditto, ditto.2d ditto .. 

-ditto, ditto, ditto.34 ditto .. 

——ditto, ditto, broad,-1st ditto .. 

-ditto, ditto, ditto,..2d ditto .. 

-ditto, ditto, ditto.3d ditto .. 

-ditto, with large flowers, broad, 

1st quality. 

-ditto, ditto, ditto,.2d ditto 

- ditto, ditto, ditto,.3d ditto 

-ditto, with little designs, na»ow 

1st quality, 

-ditto, ditto, ditto.2d ditto .. 

-ditto, ditto, ditto,.3d ditto .. 

-ditto, ditto, broad,.Istditto .. 

-ditto, ditto, ditto.2d ditto .. 

-ditto, ditto, ditto,.3d ditto .. 

-ditto, with stripes of every colour, 

narrow.1st quality. 

-ditto, ditto, ditto.2d ditto .. 

-ditto, ditto, ditto,..*.... 3d ditto .. 

-ditto, ditto, broad,.... Istditto .. 

—— ditto, ditto, ditto,.2d ditto .. 

-ditto, ditto, ditto,...... 3d ditto .. 

Woollen tissues: French Alepine, from] 

1 to 1J vare long. 

-ditto# from 1* to 1J vare long 

Tissues of hemp snd flax: cambric (Cam-j 
bray, batista, orolanbatista) 1st qua!. 

——■ ditto,... 2 d ditto . 

—— ditto,.3d ditto . 

-Brabant, of every width and qua¬ 
lity, white 
—--ditto, raw 

-Britannies,.1st quality. 

-ditto..,,,.2d ditto .. 

-ditto.... 3d ditto 



t 

i 

DUTIES ON THE PRODUCTS. 

Quantity. 

Valuation in 
Spanish. 

Under Spanish Flag. 

1 Under Foreign Flag. 









Spanish. 

] Foreign. 

Spanioh. 

Foreign. 


pi. r. gr. 


• 

• 


pair 

10 0 0 





inch 

2 0 0 



• 


12 boxes 

a r, o 





each 

lvalue 





do. 

0 i 0 





do,." 

0 0 3 





do. 

14 0. 





do. 

3 0 0 





do. 

0 3 0 




do. 

0 6 0 

! 1 



do. 

■J 

1 1 0 





V do. 

value 

1 

>3 per cent 

P per cent 

7 per cent 

14 per cent 

1 

) 






• 






per coria 

70 0 0 





do. 

60 0 0 





do. 

40 0 0 





do. 

35 0 0 





do. 

75 0 0 





do. 

70 0 0 

r 




do. 

60 0 0 





do. 

40 0 0 





do. 

35 0 0 





do. 

90 0 0 


.... 

20 do. 

30 do. 

piece 

7 0 0 





do. 

5 0 0 





do. 

3 0 0 





do. 

8 0 « 





do. 

6 0 0 





do. 

4 2 0 





do. 

3 4 0 





do. 

2 4 0 





do. 

6 0 0 





do. 

5 0 0 





do. 

4 0 0 





do. 

7 0 0 





_ do. 

5 0 0 





* do. 

3 0 0 





do. 

3 2 0 





do. 

2 4 0 





do. 

2 0 0 





do. 

5 0 0 

4 0 0 

►3 per cent 

8 per cent 

7 do. 

14 do. 

do. 

3 0 0 

■ 




do. 

3 4 0 





do. 

0» s 0 





do. 

2 0 0 





do. 

4 0 0 





do. 

3 4 0 





do. 

2 6 0 





vare 

1 2 0‘ 





do. 

1 4 0 

• » 





yard 

1 4 0 





do. 

1 0 0 





do. 

0 6 0 



* 


vare 

0 6 0 





do. 

0 4 0 





piece 

4 0 0 





do. 

3 0 0 





do. 

2 0 0 






(continued) 


7 a 


VOL. II. ... 
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SPANISH COLONIES. 


ARTICLES. 


■ women.list quality 


-socks, of China. 

— — ditto, of Europe. 

Glass and Crystals: 

Bottles, conminu for wine. 

-decanters (hotellas) others of white 

glass, of every size...... 

-ditto,-pf crystal, plain.. 

-— ditto, ditto, sliuped. 

-ditto, ditto, cut. 

-ditto, large, plain. 

Sugar-basins, of crystal, with saucer- 

Flower-vases of crystal, with staud* nd 
flowers, cut, of H inches high. 


tional valuation . 


inches high... 

-- ditto, ditto, above 8 inches, addi¬ 
tional valuation ...IT*.. 


8 inches high. 

-ditto, ditto, above 8 inches addi¬ 
tional valuation., 

-ditto, open work or Bhopeil, of 8j 

inches high... 

-ditto, ditto, above 8 indies, addi¬ 
tional valuation. 

Drinking-glasses, of glass, for water ... 

— — ditto, for wine or liquors. 

-of crystal, for water, plain ........ 

-ditto, ditto, shaped... 

-ditto, ditto, cut. 

-ditto, for wine, plain. 

-ditto, ditto, shaped... 

-ditto, ditto, cut.. 

-ditto, for liquors, plain. 

——ditto, ditto,shaped. 

-ditto, ditto,cut. 


Watch-glasses. 

Glass, for windows, lauterns, &c. 

—— imitation of crystal, from J to 4 vara 

long*... 

— ditto, from i to § ditto. 

-ditto, from f to j ditto. 

-ditto, from $ to 1 ditto.. 

-from I to $ ditto, and above. 


-ditto, ditto,.2d ditto 

--ditto, others coarse and small. 

-ditto, of composition, imitation of! 

.. 


• 

Quantity. 

Valuation in 
Spanish. 

. 

pi. r. gr. 

dozen 

‘J 0 0 

<lo. 

IS 0 0 

do. i 

12 0 0 

do. \ 

,8 0 0! 

do. 

a o o , 

do. 

3 4' 0 ! 

UK) 

I o 0 

each 

'010 

tin. 

0 2 0; 

do. 

0 3 0! 

do. 

6 0 0 1 

do. 

0 2 6 

dc. 

value 

pair 

10 0 0 

inch 

3 0 0 

pair 

12 0 0 

inch 

2 0 0 

each 

c 

o 

c 

inch 

1 *1 o 

each 

3 0 0 

Inch 

0 6 0 

each 

1 1 0 

do. 

0 5 0 

<ii>. 

2 2 0 

do. 

2 (i 0 

do. 

4 0 0 

do. 

0 6 0 

do. 

1 1 0 

do. 

2 0 0 

do. 

0 4 0 

do. 

0 fi 0 

do. 

2 0 0 

do. 

1 4 0 

dozen 

0 4 0 

square foot 

0 0 G 

each 

0 2 0 

do. 

0 4 0 

do. 

1 0 0 

do. 

1 4 0 

do. 

3 0 0 

picul 

30 0 0 

do. 

25 0 0 

quintal 

30 0 0 

do? 

10 0 0 * 


DUTIES ON THE PRODUCTS. 


Under Spanish Flajf. * 


Spanish. Foreign 


j i 3 per cent 


Under Foreign Flag. 

- 

Spanish. Foreign. 


8 per cent j 7 per cent 

I 


14 per cent 


For the produce of foreign countries east of the Cape of Good Hope and west of Cape 
Horn, the following duties are placed instead of the preceding ones, if the importation 
takes place in vessels under the Spanish flag: 

Singapore, Batavia, and other neighbouring places . . 8 per cent. 

CWna . . . . ..9 „ 

These two quantities do not always apply to the articles, Vhich, according to the 
general tariff, pay a higher duty, nor to articles coming from any other places than those 
that are named. • 

Goods damaged by accident at sea, shipwreck, &c., are, after salvage, valued by»the 
oflScers, when they are Geclared for consumption, and are, in that case, exempted from import 
duties. 

Colouring ingredients from roots, fruits, &c., employed in dyeing,, others than cochi¬ 
neal, plants and seeds of vegetables of every kind, flowers, &c., are prohibited for consump¬ 
tion ; the products of the soil and industry of the foreign possessions of Asia; yii., spirits 
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or fermented liquors not named in the tariff, rum, arrack, &c., coffee, raw cotton, cocoa- 
nut oil, indigo, opium, gunpowder, sugar, and tobacco. These articles are only admitted 
in entrepot, excepttgpnpowder, which is to be deposited, and where it is to remain until 
■ re-exnostation, in a special magazine of the government. 

Fire~arms t ordnance and sporting guns, horse-pistols, &c., cannot be imported for use 
without a special permission from the government. Without this permit, they*are only 
admitted in entrepot. • » 

Clothing apparel, such as handkerchiefs, stockings, hats, small dresses, &c., which are 
for children on account of their small dimensions, are submitted to a speeiaj. estimation by 
the officers. 


II.-EXPORT DUTIES LEVIED IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

’f¬ 


• • 

a K not us. 

• • 
a 


I) U T 

0<m‘ r r Spanish Flag. 

I E S. 

.. . 

Under Foreign Flag. 



ivoimpt 

exempt 

-ditte* specie. 

] ■■■■ 

-for every other country, lingot*.i 

value 

fi per cent 

0 per cent 

-ditto, specie.S.. 

Cold for Spain, (an Silver). ; 

do. 

2 do. 

8 do. 

—— for any other country, lingot*....?.. 

-ditto, powder. 

y do. 

4 do. 

4 do. 

-digo, specie.! 

do. 

1 do. 

1 do. 

Albaca (hemp of Manilla)..! 

do. 

I.} do. 

2 do. 

Kice. . . ! 

Tobacco from the magazines of tlic monopoly, in 

do. 

exempt 

44 do. 

leaves manufactured.! 

And other produce of tlie soil and industry of the, 

do. «• 

do 

exempt 

Colony, for Spain . 1 

do. 

\ per cent 

2 per cent 

ditto, tor any other country.. 

Foreign produce, for c-nsumption, (as the pro¬ 
duce of the colony). 1 

do. 

14 do. 

3 do. 


lu.—ENTREPOT AND TRANSIT DUTIES LEVIED IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

To foreign produce admitted in entrepot the fixed duties are as follows : 

Magazine and administration duty, for one year, on entering, the value 1 per cent, on 
departing, 1 per cent ; above one year, additional duty in proportion to the length of 
time. 

The time of remaining in entrepot, cannot exceed two years, without especial 
permit of the superintendent; and in no case is it permitted to exceed three years. The 
merchandize in entrepot is to be valued according to the tariff. That which is not 
named in the tariff, is valued According to the current prices of the place at the time of 
importation. For liquids,*in case of leaking, breaking of the vessel or evaporation, the; 
duty on coming out of the magazine, is levied on the quantity declared by the verification. 

During 40 days, from the time of the delivery of their manifests, the captains or super¬ 
cargoes of foreign vessels, are allowed to declare for transit, the total or a part of their 
cargo. This delay being expired, the merchandize, which composes the cargo, must either 
bo declared for entrepot or interior consumption. If no declaration is made, the merchan¬ 
dize is declared f«Ir entrepot. • 

Any demand being made, to embark retum-merchaudize before the expiration of the 
forty days, implies the renunciation of the benefits of the declaration for transit of the 
merchandize imported by the vessel. 

JV.-FOL1CF. OF THE PORT OF MANIUjA, AND OF THE ANCHOR AGE-0 ROUND. 

The following regulations, published at Manilla, on the 15th of July, 1842, by the 
captain-general of the Philippine Isles, were immediately put in force. * 

+ Art. I. Every vessel on entering the hay', is bound to hoist its flag, at the island of 
Corregidor, and to allow itself to be reconnoitred by the government crafts, which for this 
purpose are stationed at the island. These crafts hand over to the captain directions 
to tfie anchorage, ground ; viz., The present regulations. The chart ol the bay, ii 
necessary. * 
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If the captain, without being prevented fey the weather, avoids the reconnoitring 1 
by the vessels of the state, when announced by firing a gun, he pays, as a forfeit, double 
the value of the powder used. In sight of Manilla and Cavita, vessels are to hoist their 
flag. . > . , - 

II. No vessel entering the bay, can communicate with any body, yrithout having 
received'the sanitary visit, and without having been admitted into free intercourse. Until 
then, the vessel must hdist, at its mizen-mast head, the quarantine flag, or any other 
signal flag. 

According to the sanitary regulations, the captain is responsible for any intercourse 
taking place before the visit aud admission to free intercourse. He pays for every infrac¬ 
tion of the law, 250 piastres (£54 sterling), in case of distress, the prohibition of all 
communication extends to the vessels which give ass ; stance. 

III. At the time of the visit, the captain must produce «Jie bill of bealth*of tlie port 
from whence he came, and, in default of this, a declaration signed by himself, whether 
there was a contagious disease at the port from whence he came, die state of health of all 
the individuals with whom he went ,to sea, and the incidents of the voyage. The crew 
and passengers are to assemble on deck, to pass inspection, and to answer the questions 
which the Deputy of Health shall deem necessary to put to tlie/n. 

The captain must also hand over on board, the register or papers of the ship, so that 
one may know the vessel’s name,—the nation to which it belongs—the name of its captain 
—its tonnage—its-^iational aet—with the designation of the date of departure—of they 
stay in port—of the destination—of the arms on board—of the cargo—of the name of 
the trustee—and of all the remarkable, incidents of the voyage. 

He must^also give the list of the passengers and crew, signed by himself, with their 
rank, profession, and passports. 

To avoid all delay or mistake, the captain must commit to writing, the state of his 
health, that of the crew and passengers, and the miisfer of crew and passengers, before 
the visit of the port. « 

For every inaccuracy in this declaration in the number of individuals described in the 
muster, in the indication of their rank or profession, he forfeits each time 250 piastres 
(£54 sterling). 

If the captain, at the time of the visit, has not committed to writing the above-men¬ 
tioned subjects, the vessel cannot enter the port without a renewed visit. 

All letters and despatches must be transmitted to the assistant of the pest-office, who 
is always present at the visit. The captain receives from the post-office the charges for 
carrying the said letters and despatches, according to a tariff given to him on payment. 

IV. Every vessel performing quarantine, and not bepig allowed any communication, 
must conform to the instructions which are handed to the master, and retain, at its mizen- 
liead, the yellow flag or signal. Every contravention is adjudged according to the laws, 
and the captain fined 500 piastres (£108 sterling) even though it has no bad conse¬ 
quences. 

V. At the time of debarkation, the captain is fepund to present himself before the cap¬ 
tain of the port, to bo sent with his passengers before the authorities. Persons of distinc¬ 
tion are not obliged to accompany the cqptain. Che customs of the island are made knowif 
to them at the time of the visit. 

VI. At the anchorage-ground it is not permitted to retain the guns loaded, nor to fire 
them, except in cases of distress, or on previous authorization. Transgitessors are fined 20 
piastres (4/. 6s. 8d.) as a forfeit, and 10 piastres (21. 3s. 4 d.) for every gun fired. , 

VII. Every captain must present to the government or trustee g, caution of 500 piastres 

(1081. sterling) as a guarantee for the observation of the present regulations, and that 
within thirty hours, after the visit, at Manilla, and within forty-eight at Cavita or Canacao, 
If he exceeds these delays, he pays a fine of 50 piastres (10 F. 16s. M.\ and is repri¬ 
manded. t 

yin. I n order to discharge or take on board ballast, the captain must have the per¬ 
mission of the captain of the port. The omission of this formality, throwing into the sea 
ballast, excrements, or any submergible matter, subjects him to a flfec of 100 piastres 
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(211. 12*. Gd.) in the Bay, and of 200 piastres (43/. 5s.) in the ports of Cavita and in the 
river of Manilla. 

IX. Persons are condemned to a fine of 25 piastres (51. 8s. Ad.) who communicate with 
vessels yrith which intercourse.is forbidden; and captains to 50 piastres (10/. 16s. 8d.). 

X. After tep. o’clock at night, vessels are not allowed to perform any commercial ope¬ 
ration on the anchorage-ground, unless previous permission has been obtained, er unless 
there is any urgent necessity. The captain of any merchant vesSfel or the proprietor of any 
banca who breaks this regulation, is liable to a fine of 25 piastres (51. 8s. Ad.). Ships at 
anchor may stop any suspected banca which accosts them after ten o’clock atjiight. Sailors 
discovered ashore at untimely hours, are taken and punished, according to the laws, for any 
disorderly acts they may have committed. * 

XI. On entering the river, the vessels must deposit their gunpowder in closed and 

marked packages. Captains*are fined 1 piastre (4s. 6 \d.) for every pound of powder they 
retain on board contrary to this regulation. * 

XII. After eight at jiight, no fires are allowed on the river, and no light carried about 
without a Ian Am; fine of 5 piastres (1/. Is. 8c/.). Itj is specially ordered, that no pitch, 
tar, or grease, or any inflammable substance, be melted down:- or heated on board a ship ; 
penalty of 25 piastres (5/. 8s. Ad.). 

XIII. It is also ordered that the captain is not to land the whole or any part of the 
arms on ship board, on pain of a forfeiture or a punishment, which is fixed for such cases. 

% XIV. JNobody has a right to punish a native or resident for any fault committed by 
him in working, by the day, at the careening of vessels, or at any other labour on or about 
vessels. The punishments appertain to the captain of the port. 

XV. No native, notwithstanding his own wish, may remain on board after working 
hours. 

, XVI. The captain is not to admit on board any passenger without a passport from the 
government; on a penalty 250 piastres (54/. sterling). Nor is he to land any passenger 
from on board his vessel by stealth; penalty 100 piastres (21/. 12s. Gd.). Passengers can 
only land by regular permission from the captain of the port. 

To prevent desertions, the transferring of the crew from one vessel to another is not 
allowed without previous notice to the port captain; penalty of 10 piastres (21. 3s. Ad.). 

The trustees and securities are responsible, during the length of the stay, and until the 
vessel is out of port, for the men authorised to be on land, belonging to the crew of the 
vessel, for false reports of health, or for any other transgression. 

Captains are condemned to an amount of 10 piastres (21. 3s. Ad.), in case of the deser¬ 
tion of any of their men, if they do not immediately inform the captain of the port, so that 
the latter may order the arrest o£ the deserters. If the desertion takes place at the time of 
departure, tile trustees are responsible for the expenses occasioned by the deserters, from 
the time of their arrest to that of their leaving the country. 

XVII. In case of death on board of any individual, the captain must give notice of it to 
the port captain, in writing, informing him of the cause of death, and demanding permission 
for burial. 

Casting the body of the deceased into the sea without authorization, is punished by a 
fine of 24 piastre^ (51. 3s. 9d.), without prejudice to the proceedings to which the lion- 
declaration must occasion on the part of the civil and sanitary authority. 

XVIII. To obtain a permit to depart, in ordiuary circumstances, captains are to present 
themselves to the '•government two days beforefymd, with their muster-roll signed by the 
eaptain^of the port. 

The office of the saijl captain will deliver them their despatches, on the presentation of 
certificates, stating that they have conformed to the laws of the government, of the 
custom-house, and of the post-office. # 

Every vessel departing without its despatches is fined 2 piastres per ton. 

Vessels departing must, beforehand, hoist a signa’ flag at the liqjid of theii main-mast. 

XIX. In every special circumstance, the captains must assist at the extraordinary visits, 
whicH tlie civil authorities of the port, treasury, or health, may exact. 

XX. The capbtin is not to allow any of tlie men of his crew to land, without lie is a 
guarantee for all debts which they may incur. 
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XXI. When a vessel has sailed, the dispositions of the present regulation are appli¬ 
cable to the securities, until the fulfilment of the given guarantees. ' * 

XXII. The forfeitures are doubled in case of reculination. i, * 

XXIII. All regulations and tariffs, anterior and contrary to the present, are revoked. 

r V. ANCHORAGE POLICE. ’’ 

When anchoring, the* captains must take care not to drop their anchors on the moorings 
of other vessels, and not to embarrass their movements : they are bound to alter their po¬ 
sition as soon, as either case is made kirtiwn to them. If the position taken by vessels is 
not convenient for their security, or to file police, the captains are also bound to alter it, 
according to the instructions of the port captain. 

Once at anchor, no vessel can remove from its position without previous permission, ex¬ 
cept in case of compulsion, of which the captain must give notice to the office the captain 
of the pert, when circumstances will permit it. 6 

At the anchorage ground off the bar of Manilla (or, when the weather i* fine, a part 
of the crew generally lands, and where accidents happen which prevent *the return on 
board), vessels will always have to drop an anchor. 

To enter or to depart from the river, the captains must demand the authorisation of 
the captain of the port, who will transmit to them tl ( ie necessary instructions, and give 
them a pilot and the help they demand. 

Vessels entered-and anchored, in cases hereafter mentioned, or in analogous.cases, may 
make the following signals to their proprietors or trustees, and if the said proprietors and 
merchants cannot answer, the demanded assistance is brought to them by the authority of 
the port, every time that the circumstances will permit of it. The guns may be repeated 
at intervals, the vessels having still their Hags hoisted. The flag to be hoisted is the na¬ 
tional flag, and if necessary, two flags may be hoisted, one a signal of some kind, and- in 
default, a flag of tarred cloth, &c. 

Assistance asked for. Flags. Guns. 

Moorings . . 1 at bowsprit. . . 1 

Anchor . . . . 1 at shrouds of mizen . 1 

Moorings and anchor . . j J a * bowsprit ✓ 1 

’ I 1 at shrouds of linzeri . ) 

Shalop . . . . 2 at mizen . . .1 

Mutiny on board . . 1 at shrouds of main . 1 

Fire . . . . 2 at head of main mast . 2 

VI.—MANIFEST OE CAWJO. 

According to the regulations of 1837, the captains or supercargoes of Spanish or fo¬ 
reign vessels must, at Manilla, during the thirty hours which follow the entrance visit, and 
at Cavita during the forty-eight hours, present the general manifest of their cargo, with 
the indications of the packages, their mark and number, and of the weight or number of 
articles which are not- enclosed in packages. 

The administrator then delivers immediately the permission for unloading the Spanish 
vessels. * 

The permission for the unloading of foreign vessels he delivers twenty-four hours later. 
The reason of this delay is to allow the captains or supercargoes to present, in a special ma¬ 
nifest, the packages with their marks and numbers or the weight of the merchandize 
which they may wish to declare for transit. - ' 

Tile administrator authorises, by a distinct permit the unloading of the luggage which 
is to be presented to the custom-house to be expedited ; except always clothing apparel, 
which may be contained in a handkerchief or open envelope, and the desk and portfolio of 
the captain or passengers of the cabin when they have previously been verified on board. 

The unloading being completed, those interested must immediately present a list of the 
packages which they intend for entrepot, with a clear and precise designation of their 
contents, or of the weight or number of articles, and with the indications of the merchan¬ 
dize which they introduce for consumption. 
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Before tlie custom-house proceeds with the expedition and the remittance of the mer¬ 
chandize, the iudebtors must furnish, for the payment of the duties, a guarantee, which is 
accepted by the administrator. 

*lf tjji%twenty-tbur hours expire without a declaration for entrepot leaving been made, the 
whole of the merchandize will be considered as declared for consumption. 

National or foreign vessels, which have departed from the port with a cargo of the 
produce of the soil and of the industry of the country, or with a catrgo of »any other produce 
whatever, if they are compelled to put back again, without having touched at a foreign 
port, may unload and land such part of the sauVeargo as they may think proper, without 
paying any duty, so as to be able to re-exjtWt them, without paying any additional 
duties to those they had paid at the first exportation; the said merchandize to be depo¬ 
sited in the magazines of the custom-house, or in any other magazine pointed out by the 
administrator, under the necessary superintendence. 

The merchandize taken out of entrepots by the vessel in question, may be re-entered 
or depositee! in other magazines, with the prescribed formalities, until the said vessels can 
put to sea agdln, without being obliged to pay any entrance or departure duty. 

Vessels^putting back for the anchorage-ground, may land the whole or part of their 
cargo, according as their repairs obliges them, in depositing it, until the end of the opera¬ 
tion, in a magazine under the superintendence of the custom-house, without paying any 
duty;—but if the captain prefer putting them in entrepot, the packages ure admitted, 
laccordingjto tfieir kind, o'n the usual conditions, with a lesser duty #f l r per cent to he paid 
at their being taken out only, according to the declaration of the manifest. 

VII.—NAVIGATION. 

The tonnage duties have been maintained at the following rates by the regulation of 
1837: 

P- *. gr- 

Foreign vessels and ehampans of China, loading or unloading in port, per ton 0 2 0 

„ entering and departing in ballast . . . . . . „ 0 10 

„ on putting back for victuals, water, or for anchorage at sea „ 0 10 

The following are not reputed as articles of cargo, for the application of the first duty. 
On entering, the specie and articles of the first necessity; on departure, ship provisions. 

The tonnage duty is settled by the gauge fixed by the patent, or by the roll of matricu¬ 
lation presented to the administrator of the customs, by the captain or trustee of the vessel. 

Manilla, the seat of government, is the chief port in which the foreign 
trade of the Philippines is carried on. It is a fortified walled city, the popula¬ 
tion of which, and its «ten suburbs, is said to consist of about G000 Spaniards 
and other Europeans, and from 90,000 to 100,000 of Malays, Chinese,Tacolus, or 
natives, and some negroes. The Aduana, or custom-house, is a huge structure, 
and the government-house, containing numerous offices, is another large build¬ 
ing. There is a garrison of 7000 ijien, and it is said as many priests. The 
churches and convents are numerous. There is a bar at the entrance with only 
13 feet depth of c . water at low ebb. Vessels of 600 tons in ballast and of 300 
laden pass over it. 

TRADE OK MANILLA IN 1839 AND 184a 

1839.—119 vessels, six of which were French, cleared from the post of Manilla in the 
year 1839. The value of articles exported amounted to 561,648/., and consisted of the 
following ; viz., 
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Sugar 

Indigo . . . 

Cigars (in boxes of 1000) 
Abada .... 
Tobacco, leaf 

Cpffee «. . . < . 

Rum .... 
Straw hats, &c. . , . 

Hides, dried skins .1 
Sapan wood 
Tortoiseshell 

Cotton . . . . 

Rice .... 
Native woven stuffs . 

Woods of various kinds 
Cigar caseSq, . 
Miscellaneous articles . 
Gold dust, specie, &c. . 

» , Total 

1840.—The value* of articles imported 
to • • • • • 

The value of expoKs wa 


Value. 

. 244,800 quintals £209,576 
. 3,900 do. 59,860 

. 42,400 boxes o4,408 
. 58,700 quintals 50,280 

. 28,700 do. 30,692' 
. 5,900 do. 15,524 

. 43,900 gallons 11,528 
. 38,300 number 8,804 
. 8,000 quintals 8,060 

.« 37,100 do. 7,940 
. 46 do. 4,920 

. 1.&00 do. 3,868 

. 11,700 dS. „ 2,416 

. 4,700 pieces 1,768 

. 7,000 quintals " 1,504 

. 18,300 number 1,100 

. 49,400 

*. 40,000 


.£561,648 • 

into Manilla in the year 1840, ‘smounted 
. . £664,948 • 
i . . . 736,012 


Total . . £1,400,960 

Total of 1837 . . . . 1,075,540 

Total of 1838 .... 1,144,404 


Increase from 1837 to 1840 . . £ 325,420 

In addition to the above trade of 1840 there have been extra commercial movements in 
consequence of the Anglo-Chinese crisis, chiefly in regard to cottons and opium, which the 
British merchants at Bengal sent back provisionally to the warehouses of Manilla. These 
movements were estimated in imports at 392,4241., and in exports at 372,432/. 

Statement of the Value of Imports into, and Exports from the Port of Manilla in the 
Year 1840, distinguishing the Countries traded with. 


COUNTRIES. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

• 

TOTAL. 

England. 

£ 

274,360 

£ 

346,692 

£ 

621,052 

United States. 

101,088 

145,756 

197,110 

299,104 

China.. 

. 11,092 

113,472 

156,848 

Spain. 

Iff ,384 

150,856 

71,544 

Prance. 

62,124 

9,420 

Hanse Towns. 

32,548 

< 24,936 

57,484 

Netherlands. 

92 

8,744 

8.JV6 

Denmark.. 

2,372 

6,120 

8,492 

7,544 

Portugal. 

.... 

7,544 

Belgium.. .. .. 

1,608 

5,036 

6,644 

5,&0 

Sweden .. 


5,840 

Other countries. 

6,776 ‘ 

.... 

6,776 

Total. 

664,948 » 

* 736,012 

1,400,960 


The principal Articles composing the above trade were as follows: 


IMPORTS. 


Tissue* of cotton. .217,439 


EXPORTS. 


— .ilk. 

— wool (cloths)... 

— flux toil hemp. 


10,359 

7,779 



£ 


£ 

/ 

l UnXed States. 

... 40,840 






.... 321,840< 





England.. 

Chin.... 

.... 9'880 
.... 7,760 




Countries whither Exported. 

Eng’and.197,190 

United States. 79,400 

Hanse Towns. 19(080 

Spain . 13,600 

Belgium and Nether- * 

land#,.8.393 

Denmark end,Sweden.. 6,440 
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Statement of the Prices of Homed Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs, and of the various de¬ 
scriptions of Meat, (fresh and salted) in Spain, Portugal, the Italian States, and some of 
the Ports of the Mediterranean and the Adriatic, and also at Odessa, in the year 1841. 


TRICES IN SPAIN » 


HOHNCDCATTLE. 

• 

SHEEP. 

rios. 

BEEF. 

MUTTON. 

VOK*. 




Fresh. 

Salted. 



Salted. 

VALENCIA. 
Average weight, 
8f cwti. 1 

Average price, 
Si. sterling, per 
head, alive. 

Average weight, 
98 lbs. 

Average price, 
18*. 4J4. sterling 
per head, alive. 

About 34*. ster¬ 
ling, per cwt. 
alive. 

64. sterling, 
per lb. i 
Eijplish. 

; None 

1 salted in 
this 

province. 

5d. sterling, 
per lb. English. 


0$4. sterling 
per lb. 
English. 

MALAGA. , 
Sold according 
to their weight, 
at a rate of about 
3J4. sterling,* 
per lb. English. 

Ditto, ditto, at 
about 3$4. (» 
sterling, per lb. 
^ English. • 

Dfttn, ditto, at 
about 4|4. ster¬ 
ling, per lb. 
English. 

444 . sterling 
per lb. 
English. 

None. 

35'<*. sterling, 
per lb. 
English. 

54. sterling 
per lb. 
English. 

6frd. sterling 
• per lb. 
English. 

BARCELONA. 

From 450 lbs. to 
078 lbs. weight. 
Value, from 
«. 13*. 44. to 
10*. 10*. 84. 
i sterling.^ 

l 

Weight about 
45 lbs. English. 
Value, about 
26*. to 30*. 4 d. 

I each. 

Medium weight, 
199 Has. English. 
Value, 6/. 10*. to 
81. 13*. 44V ster¬ 
ling. 

544. sterling 
per lb. 
avoirdu¬ 
pois. 

None. 

544 . sterling, 
per lb- 
avoirdupois. 

% 

744-sterling, 
per lb. 
avoirdupois. 

None. 

CARTHACfBNA 
About 1210 lbs. 
English weight. 
Value, about 
107. Is. lo£rf. 
stalling, each, 
(alive). 

Abftut 00 lbs. 
English weight. 

Value, about 
16*. 104. sterling, 
each (alive). 

About 330 lbs. 
English weight. 
Value, about 
hi. 11*. 544. 
each (alive). 

The 110 lbs. 

English, 

1/. 17*. 1044. 
sterling. 

I 

None. 

The 1 to lbs. 

English, 

21. 2* 0 %d. 
sterling. 

The 110 lbs. 
English, 

21. 5s. 54. 
sterling. 

Tho 110 lbs. 

English, 

3/. 7*. 3 id. 
sterling. 

TENER1FFE. 

Weight not 

0 quoted. 
Value, 7*. 17*. 64. 
to 11/. 8*. each. 

Ditto, ditto. 
Valin , 9*. to 

11*. 3«/. sterling, 
each. 

Ditto, ditto. 

V alue, 9*. to 

I/. 2*. 64. each. 

The lb. 
English, 
344 . 

None. 

Tl.e lb. 
English, 34 4. 

The lb. 
English, 54. 

The lb. 
English, 544. 

CARTHAGENA 

(1843.) 

1*210 lbs. English 
weight each. 
Value, about 
10/. 6s. sterling. 

Of GO lbs. weight. 
Price, shout 
16*. 104. 

Weight, 330 lbs. 
English, each. 
Price 51.0s. Ad. 

1 

The 110 lbs. 

English, 

21. 2s. 0 id. 
sterling. 

None. 

The 110 lbs. 

English, 

21. 2s. 0£4. 
sterling. 

The HO lbs. 1 
English, 

3 1. 5s. 54. 
sterling. 

The 110 lbs. 

English, 

3/. 7*. 3J4. 
sterling. 


PRICES IN PORTUGAL. 




-* 

BJJ F.F. 1 

1 


PORK. 

HOKN1D CATTLE. 

■HKEP. 

• PIOS. 

Fresh. 

Salted. 


Fresh. 

Salted. 

LISBON. 
Average weight, 
480 lbs. English. 
Average price, 
0/. 1*. 64. ster¬ 
ling, each. 

Average weight, 
25 lbs. English. 
Average price, 
6*. 34. sterling, 
each. 

Average weight, 
160 lha. English. 
Average price, 
21. 18*. 64. ster¬ 
ling each. 

i 

The lb. 3|4. 

1 sterling. 

i 

None. 

• 

The lb. 344. 
sterling. 

The lb. 
544 . sterling. 

None. 

OPORTO. 
Weight, from 65 

to 180 stone. 
Value, from 

61. 10*. 9^4. to 
14/. 16*. 54. 
eaib. 

■ 

Weight, from 5 
to 10 stone. 
Value, from 
10**104. to 
l/.l*. 94. ster¬ 
ling, each. 

Weight, from 16 
to 48 stone. 
Value, from 

1/. 17*. 24. to 

71. is. 114. ster¬ 
ling, each. 

Tho stone of 
Bibs. 2*. to 
2s. 644. 
sterling. , 

• * 

* 

None. 

The stone of 

8 lbs. 2*. to 

2 s. 644 . sterling. 

The stone of 
8 lbs. 

2*. 84. to 4s. 
sterling. 

The stone of 
8 lbs. 

3*. 34. to 4s. 
sterling. 

MADEIRA. 
Weight, from 
3601b*. to 400 lb*. 
English. 
Value from 

41. 0s. 114. to 
71. ISf. 34. ster¬ 
ling, each. 

t 

Weight, from 

30 lbs. to 60 lbs. 
English. 
Value, from 
10*. 104. to 
3U. 94. sterling, 
each. 

Weight, from 
80 lbs. to 250 lbs. 
English. 
Value, ftom 

1/. 6*. 14. to 

4/. 6*. 11^4. ster¬ 
ling, each. 

The lb. Eng¬ 
lish. 

34. to 4J4. 
sterling. 

None. 

The lb. English 
34. to 544. ster¬ 
ling. 

• 

The lb. Eng¬ 
lish. 

*34. to 6i4. 
sterling. 

None. 

JBT. 

MICH* KL'S. 
Weight, 0001b*. 

* English. 
Value, .boat 
IV. Ui. da. 
•twHng,ja*rh. 

r 

Weight, 40 lbs. 

English. 
Value, 14*. G4. 
sterling, each. 

Weight. 240 lbs. 

English. 
Value, 3/. 12*. 64. 
sterling, each? 

The cwt. of 
lean quality 
30*. sterling. 

None. 

The lb. English. 
344. sterling. 

: 

The lb. Eng¬ 
lish. 

3 J4. sterling. 

The lb. Eug- 
• lish. 

344. sterling 


-s— 

• 7c 


VOL. II. 
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l’RTCF.S OF LIVE STOCK. 


PRICES IN THE ITALIAN STATES, &C. 





BBKF. 

r 

PORK. 

HORNED CATTIE. 

SHEEP. 

nun. 



MUTTON. 


r 




Fresh. 

Salted. 


Fresh. 

halted. 

LEGHORN. 
About 26*. 8d. 

From 6a. 8 d. to 

From 1/s. Ad. to 

, Vide 

None. 

Vide Sheep. 

Vide pigs. 

None. 

per 75 lbs. 

10s. lOd^English 

£l.f. Ad. for 75lbs. 

horned 





English. 

money. 

English, accord¬ 
ing to condition. 

cattle. 





NAPLES. 

About 12s- 8 d. 

< 




None. 

From G l. 13a. 9d. 

From 2i. 17«. to 

Fjom ajd. 

None. 

3 id. to A id. per 

4d. sterling 

to lli. 19». 2 d. 

sterling per 

Al. 17s. sterling 

to 4Jrf. srer- 


lb. sterling. 

per lb. 


sterling per 

head. 

per head. 

ling per* 





head. 



lb. 





ANCONA. 
About 9i. to lOi. 

12s. sterling per 

li. sterling per 

A^out 3d. 

None. 

Abo Ac 2|d. per 

About 34 a. 

None. 

sterling p*r 

head. 

head. 

per lb. ster- 


lb. sterling. 

sterling per 


head. 



ling. 



lb. 


MFSSINA. 





■ 

t 

None. 

A bullock weighs 

Weight about 

Weight aboif. 

About 3jd. 

None. 

About 11. ster- 

About 33d. 

(alive) about 11 

38 lbs. English 

14 fr? t. average 

sterling per 


ling per lb. 

sterling per 


cwt. 

Price O.v. ster- 

price. 

lb. 



lb. 


Average price 

ling. 






about 7 1. 15s. 








sterling. 




' 




PALERMO. 

Abou^s. (j rti 





4d. sterling 

None. 

About . r >i. 2s. ster- 

About 'll. 7s. fid. 

;»d. sterling 

None. 

23 d. sterling per 

per lb. 


ling each (the 

sterling tho car- 

sterling the car- 

per lb. 


lb. English. 

English. 


carcase). 

case. 

case. 

English- 



* 


GENOA. 
Oxen from 16/. 

From 24.v. to 2 K.v. 

From Al. to 

:\\d. to 

None. 

3d. to id «ter- 

4|d. to 5Jd. 

None. 

to 201 . sterling 

eaih sterling. 

71. 4s. sterling 

* tolling per 


ling per lb. 

sterling per 


per head. 


each. 

lb. English. 


English. 

lb. 


CAGLIARI. 
Weight, bullocks 

About 5s. f»d. 

Weight about 

Quality in- 

None. 

No price quoted. 

About 

About 

186 to 280 lbs. 

sterling per 

140 lbs. per head. 

different 


18s. 9d. ster- 

19s. lOd. • 

English, each. 

head (small). 

Price from 

about 15s. 



ling per 

sterling pei 
93A lbs. En- 

Value about 

Ixj.urf. 10 2 tii.eJ. 

sterling per 



934 lbs. En- 

4/. (Is. 3 d. ster- 


sterling each. 

93i lbs. 



Klish. 

gii.b. 

ling per head. 


English. 






PRICES IN VARIOUS PORTS OP T11E MEDITERRANEAN, &C. 


1 

HORNED CATTLE. 


PICS. 

BEEF. 


PORK. 

SHEEP. 

Fresh. 

Salted. 


Salted. 

CORSICA. 

An ox of about 
200 lbs. English 
weight. 
Value, 3/. 12s. 

Weight, 17 lbs. 
English. 
Price, 5 s. 7d. 
sterling each. 

Weight, 80 lbs. 

Enghsh. 
Price, 30s. 5d. 
sterling each. 

About 33d. 
sterling 

per lb. 

None. 

About 3 4 d. ster¬ 
ling per lb. 

About 4|d. 
sterling 
per lb. 

None. 

TRIESTE. 

Oxen. 

W eight, from 
400 to 450 lbs. 
English each. 
Price, about 71. 
to 71. 10s. per 
head. 

Weight, from 40 
to 43 lbs. English 
each. 

Price, about 10 s. 
sterling per 
head. 

Weight, from* 
208 to 224 lbs. 
English each. 
Price about. 

3/. 12s. sterling 
each. 

About 3d. 
sterling pur 
lb. English.* 

About 34 d. 
sterling 
per lb. 
English. 

About 2d. to 21 d. 
sterling per lb. 
English. 

About 3d. to 
3id. sterling 
per lb. 
English. 

About 3d. to 
4d. sterling 
per lb. 
English. 

THE PIRASUS. 
Price, Gl. 8 s. 7 d 
sterling each. 
Varying accord¬ 
ing to quality 
and size. 

as. 7d. sterling 
each. Varying 
according to 
quality and size. 

21. 2 s. sterling 
each. Varying 
according to 
quality and size. 

2 i$d. sterling 
per tt». , 
English. 

None. 

2 |d. sterling per 
lb. English. 

e 

n 

44d. sterling 
per lb. 
English. 

None. 

t 

MOREA. 
Including Pa¬ 
tras, Pergos, Ca- 
lamata, Nava- 
rino, and N au- 
plia. 

From 21. 3s. Ad. j 
to 31. 12s. 2d. 
sterling per 
head. f 

Prom 4s. 4d. to 
7s. 3d. sterling 
per head. 

From 9s. 5d. to 
17s. 4d. sterling 
per head. 

1 

2d. to 3d. 
sterling 
per lb. 
English. 

33d. ster¬ 
ling per 
lb. 

English. 

lid to 2 |d. ster¬ 
ling per lb. 
English. 

•d. to 3 id. 

. sterling 
<per lb. 
Englufti. 

About 34 

sterling 
per lb. 
English 


{continued) 
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HOlfrllD CiTTUS.j 

m 

PIGS. ^ 

BEEF. 

MUTTON. 

PORK. 

Freeh. 

Salted. 1 

Freeh. 

Salted. 

onwsSV 
Bnllook weigh- 
ing about 560 lbs. 
English. 
Price, from 

31. f*s. to 31. 145. 
sterling per 
bead. 

Weight, about ! 
tfulbs. English. 
Price, fis. Id. 
sterling per 
bead. 

Weight, about 

180 lbs. English. 
Price, 33 s. ster¬ 
ling per head. 

lid. per lb. 
English. 

: 

i 

! 

17s. Ad. 
sterling 
per cwt. 

• 

l|d. sterling per 
lb. English. 

• 

1; \d. to 2d. 
sterling 
per lb. 
s English. 

265. sterling 
• per cwt. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

MISCELLANEOUS STA^EME^kTS. 

CQPPER MINES OF CUBA. 

The ^government, when the mines of Cuba, near Santiago, were opened by a 
compariy in 1830, exempted the ore from duty for ten years. This exemption 
was extended to 1843, when it ceased. The greater part of the supplies for these 
mines were brought from England. The average produce of the ore is stated to 
bo from 15 to 16 per cent, and the mines, though expensively worked, pay 10 per 
cent to the speculators. 

REMARKS ON THE CENSUS, AND THE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF CUBA. 

“ To the official value of exports and imports, add 12[; per cent, to get at the exact 
amouut. 

“ To the number of slave population returned, add nearly 50 per cent, to get at the 
correct number; that difference being withheld and concealed by many, conceiving the 
object of the census to be taxation.” 

The above is extracted from a private letter from one of the first merchants at 
Cuba. Fraud at the customs is an hereditary practice at Cuba, inherited from 
Old Spain. 


CUSTOMS AND EXCISE REVENUE OF CUBA. 

1841. Customs, 4,767,399 dollars; Excise, 1,445,407 dollars. Total 6,212,806= 
£1,247,561. 

SPANISH MINES. 

Extract frftra a Letter relative to Miniflg in Spain. 

“ I have been in this part of Spain (Biscay) for the last six weeks, detained by a ‘ Com¬ 
pany* established for the purpose of working thf coal-mines in the province of Biscay; 
there aye no less than four rival companies pf the same description. A mineral mania 
afflicts the land. In sjme parts it is the Inercury mania, in some the silver mania; some 
are copper mad, while others are coal mad. Some, unfortunately, are furious with a mad 
attack on all the precious as well as the baser metals at once. Each one builds his ‘ chateau 
ea Espagne’ with the enormous wealth he imagines he shall dig ready coined out of the 
convulsed state of his native mountains. 9 

“ On my arrival here the ‘ Company’ was most impatient to have a coal-mine opened, 
and they pointed out a spot close to the town and the river, which they gravely assured me 
was the most convenient, ‘ because the coal could be consumed or exported without expense 
of carriage.’ • 
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SPAIN'. 


“ I had no little difficulty in persuading these good folks that the first thing to be done 
was to ascertain if coal existed in this favourite spot. They were stupified, and really 
looked so, to hear that coals could not always be found by going deeper. It required little 
search to convince mq that no coal seams existed near the town, and, after six wefks’ hard 
riding in every direction, I am persuaded that no coal measures exist in any part qf the 
province -of Biscay. If such were the case, the coal would have been found long ago. 
The mountains have been*tumed from 'their foundations—the strata lies at an angle of 60 
to 80 degrees with the horizon, and from natural as well as artificial causes is laid bare in 
so many place? that an exact knowledge of its sectional composition is easy to ascertain. 
For the same reason I am inclined to think that no coal will be found to any remarkable 
extent either in the province of Santander or 'die four Basque provinces, though I should 
not be surprised if good coals were to be found south of Austurias, that is in the fiat 
country between Oviedo and Madrid. Austurias abounds ipith good coal, hut to what 
extent there are no data to establish, as no surveys have been made. The measures 
hitherto discovered are from thirty to forty miles from the coast, ip a mountainous country. 

“ The scams lie at an angle generally of 80 degrees. The expenses of' getting, with 
interest of capital, &c., unde- the most favourable circumstances the proprietor can expect, 
will not be less than 9s. per ton—add 8s. per ton for carriage, &c., to the coast, ana the 
cost price will be 17s. per ton. This is by no means an exaggerated calculation, for the 
Austurian coals are selling in Bilboa at 28s. per ton.—the ship-carriage is not more than 
5s. per ton, yet tbf, Austurian colliers complain that they are losing money, land it is a facl* 
that they are by no means in a prosperous state. 

“ The duty on English coals is—in Spanish vessels 9s. 8 d. —English vessels 12s. fid. 
per ton, 24001bs. Even with these heavy duties English coals will continue to be sent to 
some of the Spanish ports. Besides coals, there is plenty of good iron ores—the country, 
from its mountainous formation, furnishes numerous waterfalls— the population is great, 
and the character of the people is quiet and laborious; with so many favourable elements, I 
imagine the Austurians will one day, and not long, be one of the most important provinces 
of Spain. The consumption of coals in Spain up to this period, is exceedingly limited— 
charcoal is the only combustible, except in kitchens, where wood is generally used. 

“ The peroxide of iron, a mineral very rich and of excellent quality, abounds in all the 
northern provinces, particularly in the neighbourhood of Bilboa. There are also numerous 
small forges for the making of iron, which is done on what is called the Catalan system, 
no doubt the primitive plan first adopted in half-savage life. The quantity of bar iron 
made in Biscay varies very little, and amounts annually to about 90,000 quintals of 
155lbs. per quintal, say 6200 tons. Spanish bar iron sells here, from 20 1. to 27 1. per ton. 
English bar iron, of same dimensions, from 181. to 251. per ton. Spanish quality is softer, 
with a longer fibre than the English, owing to its fabrication with charcoal. The quantity 
of pig and bar iron imported here from England has very much increased, and is increasing. 
If iron works are established in Austurias, of which there is more than a probability, 
English iron will be shut out, if the present high duties are continued.” 

AGRICULTURE OF- BISCAY. 

Extract from a letter written from Bilboa on that subject. 

“ Several corn-mills have been erected, and others are erecting, both in this province, 
the province of Santander, and Old Castile, for making flour for exportation to the Ha- 
vanna. The principal port of shipment is Santander, but preparations are making for 
shipping large quantities from Bilboa. 

“ The present price of good Old Castile wheat, on board at the port, is 40 reals the 
fanega of 90lbs., or 43*. the quarter ; the freight to London would be 6*. per quarter. 

“ This same wheat costs at, or between Valladolid and Burgos, 24 to 26 reals the 
fanega, or 26*. the quarter; the carriage absorbs this immense difference. The Basque 
provinces do not grow efficient wheat for their own consumption, though there is no lack 
of good strong land to produce a considerable surplus for exportation. The causes of this 
are various. The civil war was one cause; it has ceased, and I have observed in my geolo¬ 
gical excursions, that more land is getting into work; the principal cause is : the bad 
system of cultivation—or rather, perhaps, the want of capital. The plough, and all other 
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improved implements may be said to be unknown : it is all band cultivation. From one 
to four acres is the size of the farms ; just sufficient for a man and his wife, and family to 
cultivate. » , 

“ Cultivated land near the high road is worth from 301. to SO l. per acre. High un¬ 
cultivated land is worth very little. * 

“ A Welch farmer has come out with his family and purchased ISO acres of land at 1/. 
per acre within 2 miles of Bilboa, and close to a good road. He assures me he shall be 
able to get a produce of 20 to 1. Farms in no part of the north of Spain or provinces 
adjacent pay more than 1£ to 2^ per cent, though lands have comparatively no burdens, 
and the purchase bo low—fault of an unproductive culture. In Old Castile farms are 
larger, but for want of manure, land seldoft or never produces' three crops in five years.” 

CULTIVATION IN PORTO RICO. 

The southern parfc of the island is generally under sugar plantation.^ Most 
other parls of the island are under a mixed cultivation of sugar, coffee, field 
rice, maize, plantains, tobacco, and pasture. ■ 

Artificial irrigation is not practised; but notwithstanding the drought which 
prevails in the south, sufficient water for nourishing the canc is obtained at about 
’ .two feet below the surface. 

The? average produce of sugar, per English acre, for the whole of Porto llico, 
is estimated by Flinter at 30 cwt. , 

The coffee cultivation belongs chiefly to small proprietors. The coffee-trees 
grow to a great height, and yield from 15 to 40 lbs. each. Most of the poorest 
families have from 15 to 30 trees. In the forest coffee-trees grow in the wild state, 
laden with berries. The free labourers bring each, during the harvest, to market, 
parcels of from 40 lbs. to a quintal of coffee, as well as the surplus of all their 
crops in exchange for articles of clothing and various articles of necessity 
or commerce. On the large estates coffee is cultivated by slaves. The plants 
are kept low by pruning; the annual produce is said to be little more than a 
pound for each plant. Tobacco is only cultivated by free labour. 

The grazing lands on the north and north-east of the island are extensive, 
and large herds of horrifed cattle pasture on them. Sheep do not thrive well in 
Porto Rico. 

CULTIVATION IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

Comparative Statement of Annual Cost and Proceeds of 5 Cabalitas of Land 
sowed with 5 Measures of Indigc\ Seed, in the Province of La Pampagna. 

dlrs. r. m. 

For ploughing the land once in 5 days . . . .12 0 

For W rowing once, sowing and covering the same ..053 

Expenses of fencing in the same.110 6 

For 5 measures of seed . ’. •> . . . ..146 

For making 2 harrows, and fixing the same . . .16 0 

Expenses of workmen, and 25 vats for preparing the same 9 10 

Expenses of overseer.3 7 3 

For 10 measures of lime . . . . . ^ . 2 I 0 

For baskets, stretchers, &c., to dry the same . . .040 

Expenses of attending vats.3 10 


Total cost 


. 35 3 6 
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Comparative Statement of 2 Cabalitas of Land, sowed with 1 Measure of Rice; 
that is, of Cost and Proceeds in the Province of La Pampagna; viz., * 

' *'dlrs. r. m. 

For ploughing the land twice in two days . . . 1 0 0‘ < 

For harrowing ditto twice in two days, and sowing . 1 rl 0 ' 

*■ For fencing ^ ditto . . . ■ • .206 

For reading * ditto, with 10 persons . . ..206 

For thrashing and cleaning 10 measures . . .220 

• . 11 

Total cost* . f . . . ..840 

Comparative Statement of the Annual Cost and Proceeds of a Cabalita of 
Land, planted with Sugar-cane, ‘in the Province di La Pampagna'; viz., 

airs. r. m 

For ploughing the land six times . . . 1 14 0 

For harrowing ditto ' three times . . . 0 6 0 

For inclosing the same in a wicker fence, stakes, &c. 4 0 ‘ 9 

For 4000 sprouts for planting, digging holes, &c. * 17 6 

For repairing fences and weeding . ■■ . . 0 6 0 

For 14 sugar-moulds . . . 2 6 0 

For expShses'of manufacturing 14 loaves of sugar . 12 0 (J 

Total cost . . . . . 23 5 3 

General Statement of the Sales, Expenses, and Proceeds of the Tobacco Monopoly from 
1782, when it commenced, till the Year 1809 inclusive. 


YEARS. 

Sales. 

Expense*. 

Proceeds. 


dollar*. 

dollar*. 

dollar*. 

1785 

379,229 

151,710 

227,519 

1795 

545,027 

222,530 

322,497 

1799 

981,250 

522,592 

458,658 

1800 

879,884 

363,483 

516,401 

1801 

1,051,160 

431,125 

620,035 

1809 

957.8M 

451,140 

500,754 


The total value of sales during the years 1782 to 1809 inclusive, amounted to 
19,106,379 dollars. 

dollars. 

The expenses . . . . . * . 9,049,573 

The net proceeds to . . . . . 10,056,806 

The amount remitted to Spain . . . 1,971,695 

Expended on public works . . . . 345,261 

Paid into the Manilla treasury . . . 7,013,904 

We have no later accounts : further than that the expenses hear even a greater pro¬ 
portion to the proceeds than as above stated. 
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SECTION- XV. 

PORTUGAL. 

* 


CHAPTER I. 

POSITION A> T D NATURAL RESOURCES OF PORTUGAL. 

The position of Portugal is, perhaps, superior to that of Spain', and in point 
of situation, exceedingly inconvenient to the latter ; the principal rivers of which, 
find their way t*3 the sea, only through the former. The physical aspect of Por¬ 
tugal, closely resembles that of Spain. The mountains, like the rivers, of the 
one, intersecting the other kingdom. The prevailing features that present them¬ 
selves are, a sea coast occasionally irregular, but not deeply indented; rivers, 
mountains, and rich valleys; two great plains, one south of the Douro, the other 
south of the Tagus: luxuriant vegetation; the most slovenly husbandry; dirty 
habitations; scarcely any roads, and generally a naturally rich soil, and pic¬ 
turesque country. 

The soil of Portugal yields (or should yield) all the productions common to 
France and Spain. It is admirably adapted for the growth of the best vines, 
which form the principal branch of agricultural industry; wheat, maize, and other 
grains, grow in the greatest perfection; yet the inhabitants have for centuries 
depended chiefly on other countries for bread. Although equally rich in mine¬ 
rals as Spain, scarcely any mines are worked. The salt of St. Ubes (exported in 
such great quantities) must be considered, in regpect to labour, as manufactured 
by the sun. The Tagus, Douro, and other rivers of Portugal, open a most 
important, inland navigation, susceptible of improvement by the formation of 
roads and canals^ neither of which can scarcely be said to exist. The harbours 

are few, and have sand-bars at their entrances, which render them intricate. 
» * 

Lisbon, however, which is commodious- and safe, will admit the largest ships. 
Oporto has water over the bar, for vessels of 300 to 400 tons ; the other 
harbours are Vianna, Aveiro, Figueira, Setubal or St. Ubes, Faro, Lajos, and 
TaviTa. 

The Madeiras and Azores are important, as producing in great abundance, 
grapes, oranges, .and other fruits; and having harbours, or rather shelter for 
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shipping. The Cape Verd islands, Mosambique, and Angola; the small settle¬ 
ments of Goa, Macao, &c. in the east, are considered at present^ as of little benefit 
to Portugal. ' , 

Portugal has lost her vast dominions in the western world; bqt her natural 
resources, and t}ie colonies she stjll retains, leaves her in possession of all the 
elements necessary for again becoming a great commercial nation. 


Area, Popu&tion, ( &c. of Portugal. 


PROVINCES, tee. 


Eatramadura.. 

Bntre Dueroet Min ho. 

Trai-los Monte*... 

Biera.. 

Alena tejo... 

Algarve*.. <'< 


Total... 

Madeira I«len.. 

Mozambique, Cape Verd Isle*, &c.... 

Asnrea ... 

Asiatic poMeuion*.... 

Grand total. 


SUPERFICIES. " 

• 

Population 

in 

1798. 

* 

* CHIEF TOWNS. 

# * 
f 

I ?-■ 
£• .2 
* s 

ENGLISH 

■gs 

jf 

*3 

Kite*. * 

Statute 

Acre*. 

9,855 

5,450,880 

mm 

826,680 


239,872 

3,490 

1^27,040 

■mn 

907,905 


80 000 

5,450 

3,007,760 

■ 'V 'V 

„ 318,005 

Braga. 

14,428 

8,725 

4,994,600 

Kl 

1.121,.195 

Coimbra. 

15,210 

10,575 

5,848,320 

883 

380,480 

^Miranda. 0 . 

500 

2,780 

1,530,000 

232 

127,615 

Faro.. 

10,000 

40,875 

22,704,000 

3437 

3,683,000 

4.L 



. 


100,000 

Madeira. 


.... 

.... 

.... 

140,000 



.... 

.... 

.... 

190,800 

Angra... 

Ifl.noo 

.... 


.... 

390,000 

Goa.. 

24,000 

.... 


.... 

4,509,800 




* 


Mr. M'Culloch states the population of Portugal in 1838, to be 3,549,42 (f; 
no doubt from the authority which he considered the best. The “ Annuaire 
Historique UniverseHe,’* Paris, for 1842, states the population of Portugal at 
3,224,174 inhabitants. We, however, from all the accounts transmitted to us, 
are led to conclude that the present number of inhabitants does not amount to 
three millions; and that the population of the chief towns does not probably 
exceed the above statement for 1798. 

The Portuguese fleet consists only of 2 ships o i the ,Hne, 4 frigates, and six 
gun-brigs. The regular army is stated to consist of a total force of 26,418. 

Government of Portugal. —Portugal, after the decline of the feudal 
authorities, and her subjugation qnder Philip II., became an absolute arbitrary 
government. The tryanny of the monarchy^ and the most corrupt intrigues, haves, 
long over-ruled all other considerations and interests. The Marquis of Pombal 
chiefly, and a few others, who held places in the ministry, endeavoured, with 
partial success, to rescue the kingdo'm from tyranny and degradation. Corrup¬ 
tion, however, prevailed; justice was* polluted. The judges, with wretched 
salaries, were influenced by bribery; and, the nobles, who are divided into two 
branches, the Titulados and the Hidalgos, held the peasantry in slavish sub¬ 
jection. 

This shameful state of misgovemment and injustice continued until the 
French, under the empire, entered the country, and until the .Braganza* family 
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IMPORTS. 


Haberdashery & 
hardwares.... 


Drugs and per¬ 
fumes . 

Crystals. 

Jewellery and 
clocks. 

Provisions. 

Iron.* 

Paper.* 

Silk, raw.. 

Wine and spirits 


Other articlA .. 233,464 J 


Specie. 83,610 


Countries Whence chiefly Imported. 

£ £ 

f England. 14,928 

I JJnited States. 14,532 

onn< r’lfcnee. 10,488 

50 ' 200 I Himse Towns. 0.01(5 

L China. 4,0801 

m ( China. 12,328 

J Spain. 5,380 

25,120 I France . 2,888 

L England. 2,408 

{ England. 10,636 

France . 7,424 

llanse Towns. 3,682 

( Hanxe Towns. 8,510 

f United States. 7,<ll0 

13,300 J Eli gland.. 1,5721 

(France.800| 

,o , }n 0 S England ...% . 9,MX) 

1,S ' A } Uiiitod^tate*. 1,592| 

r China. 7,600 1 

) Spain*. 2,520, 

1 England. 1,028 

(. France . 424 

United State8 . 2 G80 

France .. 3,092 

Spain. 1,800 

Hanse Towns.•.... 840 

China. 88,400 

England .. 64,280 

U uited S lutes.. 28, l no 

Spain . 20,080 

France. 17,240 

Hansc Towns. 9.800 

Other countries. 5,504 

England. 52,220| 

United States. 31,396 


1,G40/ 


0,700 ’ 


EXPORTS. 

Abaca /raw.... 
( Hemp) l cordage 

Tobacco cigars.. 

1 

f Lleaf... 

Indig*. 

Provisions. 

% 

Cofleo. 

Cotton. 

Iiice... 

Leather .. .t. 

Dye woods . 

Rum. 

.Straw hats and ) 

mats. S 

Mother of pearl.. 
Opium.. 1 :. 

Tortoiseshell .... 

Miscellaneous i 
articles./ 


Specie . 


^Countries whither chiefly Exported. 

C United States. 77,800 

04,900 j England. * 20,400 

18,800 y llanse Towns.. . 2,520 

(.Spam and Portugal .... 2,320 

{ England. 46,320 

Spain and Portngal. 7,200 

Denmark and Swede*.. 3,760 

Netherlands and Bel- 

giiint.. 3,640 

Hause Towns. 2,600 

33,520 Spain. 33,520 

fVnitvd States*. 32,000 

England. 9,760 

(China. 2,520 

f Spain and Portugal. 10,120 

18,910 < England. 4,600 

(China. 3,500 

jH,o* 2 ^ France. P... 4,600 

17,812 Spain.’ 17,080 

U <H8 5 Spain..:. 12,9-20 

l England. 4.840 

( England. 5,880 

12,808 . Spain and Portugal. 2,360 

l China. 2,240 

Vi f England. 10,760 

’ iU <iSpain.. 1,200 

8 120 J England . . 5,520 

l United Spates. 1,000 

s 020 l England. 7,400 

i France . 840 

f U nited States. 1,948 

5,8964 England. 1,776 

(Spain and Portugal .... 1,492 

10 708 \ 5,240 

10,708 j j& Rland . 2,440 

f Spain. 8,450 

ic hiiaJ England. 0,080 

10 ’ S#4 i Uuited State. . 1,152 

(France... 216 


It appears, by the above tables, that, at present, England enjoys nearly half of the trade 
of Manilla. Four-fifths of the total value of tissues of all kinds furnished to Manilla, came 
from England. The value of these imported from France amounted to 18,000/., being 
tissues of cotton and of silk, which is a larger sum than that in the preceding years. 

The chief reason of the small amount of traffic carried on between Manilla and France, 
is that this port of the Philippine Islands only exports such articles as sugar, coffee, dye- 
woods, indigo, &c., with which France is chiefly provided by her colonies and America. 

The value of articles imported into Manilla from America, has nearly doubled since 1838, 
and is ten times what it was in 1837. This is owing partly to the Anglo-Chinese crisis, 
and partly to the disrepute into which American paper has fallen, whereby that country is 
forced to export a larger quantity of merchandize to Manilla. The value of articles im¬ 
ported into Manilla from China, which amounted in 1840 to 145,760/., in general only 
amounts to from 28,000/. to 32,000 1. * 

The trade between Manilla and Sydney, has increased considerably. During the threo 
, first months of 1841, more than 25 vessels from Nfew Holland entered at Manilla. The 
vessels from Sydney generally arrive in ballast, to obtain freight for England. 
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SPANISH COLONIES. 


The following- were the Average Prices of Colonial Produce at Manilla, during the last 

Six Months of 1840. . 


A K T 1 C L R S. 


Abaca . picol* 

Corn.. .do. 

Coffee, first quality ... do. 

-second ditto.do. 

Cassia.do. 

Cigars . idUO 

Straw huts.piece 

Wax ...picul 

Cotton, aeed. do. 

-cleaned.do. 

Hides, buffalo, diicd. do. 

-ditto, Halted.do. 

- —— ditto, tanned.do. 

-ox.do. 

Abaca cordage.do 

Ebony.do. 

TortotHotilicIl.lb. 

Keans.picol 


fr. 

CtH. 

24 

44 

40 

25 

90 

5(3 

00 

0 

72 

88 

37 

<r 

I 

31 

207 

& 

24 

44 

8(3 

25 

21 

5(3 

23 

0 , 

37 

37 

4(3 

0 

37 

37 

5 

75 

40 

25 

-73 

12 


ARTICLES. 


HnlotburionM.picol 

Cocoa-nut oil.tinnjat 

Indigo, find quality.quintal 

-second ditto. do. 

-liquid (tiotarron) .tinaja 

Mother-of-pearl.picol 

Swallows* nests.lb. 

Cold dust.oat. 

F.ice, paddy.caban t 

-ground.....,do- 

Rom . . . gal. 

Sulphur. .picol 

Cotton sail cloths A... piece of 40 rarest 1 

Sugar, fin*t quality .......picol 

-second ditto.do. 

-third ditto. do. t 

-fourth ditto...tf>. 


* Picol, equal to 63 kilogrammes 250. 
t Tinaja, ,, 31 kilogramme* ioo. - 

t Caban, ,, (30 kilogrammes. 

$ Vare, „ o met. 847. '* 


Navigation of the Philippines in 1842, from a Return made by tlie French ,Consul ai 
Manilla to the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Paris. •**• 


COUNTRY PROM WHENCE COME, 


COUNTRY OF DESTINATION. 

China. 

Australia (Sydney) . 

English Indies. 

United States. 

Spain. 

England. 

Netlierlnnd Indies. 

Sotilon Isles..... 

New Zealand.. 

The Cape. 

Mexico.*. 

Sandwich Isles . 

Belgium... 


Of the shipping engaged in the total, and inward anti outward navigation, the English 
proportion was 89,819 tons; the .Spanish, 25,018 tons; the American, 19,692 tons; the 
Chinese, 3,771 tons. 

Two French vessels, one from Batavia, the other from Singapore, entered Manilla 
during the second half year. The last cleared out for China. 

Imports and Exports of the Philippines during the Year 1842. 


COUNTRIES. 


England ..... 
United States 


7,4(3(3,(100 
3,154,000 
2,(30-1,000 


1,88(3,000 

1,070,000 



22,502,000 

900,080 


franc*. 

franc*. 

5,099,000 

12,505,000 

4,772,000 

7,920,000 

4,422,000 

7,116,000 

5,323.000 

0 ,210,000 

1,404,000 

* 4,541,000 

2,54(3,000 

3,02(3,000 

.... 

1,88(3,000 


1,070,000 

(39,000 

080,000 

409,000 

035,000 


610,000 

188,000 

188,000 

4(3,000 

189,000 

30,000 

162,000 

40,000 

40,000 

24,354,000 

40,8.56,000 

974,1(30 

1,874,140 
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The principal articles of this trade were: 

- IMPORTS. Countries whence chiefly Imported. 

francs. % francs. 

'issues of cot- > l United States.1,923,0001 

ton^xw, { 1,973,000^. England. 4?4,000 ! 

too, r*w». ) l Singapore. 270,000 

• - f England.1,7(11,000 

- ditto, other,.. 2,879,000-! Singapore. 090,000 

(China. .145,000 

- ditto, cam- } . f £ n « lttnd . 580,000 

bavaa i 1,162,000( Singapore. 540,000 

1 . . .(.Frauce. 278,000 

0,214,000 

(China. 271.000 

-other. imonn) En B la,,d . HS.ooo 

. 0I2 ' 0 " 0 ^ Singapore. 10.1.WJ0 

C France.... 50,000 

(■Spain. 207,000 

•rorinona...... 961,000/ Son Ion lalea. 290,000 

, • 1. China....*. 01,000 

VineV'drinh- Unit*. State.. 107,000 

able.. A. 418,1100 j s P a ^ u . 389,000 

•oreelain and ( „„„ l England. 04.000 

crystal._j 3 1,000 $ France. 87,000 

lard ware... A. 278,000 1 En e*aud. 133,000 

*»per, book*.... 180,000 China.. .. 08,000 

ietal.. 118,000 England.. 37,000 

e». 141,000 China.». 141,000 

>rug« and Medi¬ 
cine.—...... 121 ooo UnitiM State. 40,oool 

f other-uf-jmarl. 101,000 Sandwich Isle.. 88,000 

("Mexico.1,880,000j 

Valparaiso ..1,024,000 

^ Singapore. 871,000 

| China. 75*2,000j 


pecie, in pre¬ 
cious metals. .4,560,000 


lerchandi/.i B 5 


LUnited States. 123,000 


imported in ( f Kl, K la * ul .3,003.000 

- P nd (5,927,000 1 United State..1,050,000 


1‘ntrepot and 
not named.. J 


(.Chiua. 441,000 


EXPORTS. 

francs. 


f! 


Sugar.. 


Country of Destination. 

francs. 

Sydney.1,591,000 

England.1,358,000 

5,050,000 i \*": d Stau '“. »»2,000 

j Btmibay. 730,000 

Spain. 4 ... 220.000 

. . . U Wc Cape. 122,000 

lobaccV*, in • * 

leaves.2,522,000 Spain.2,522,000 

r England. dHs’noO 

- cigars.1,215,000 < Netlurland Indie.. 238,000 

) Knuliah I ml it*. U»2,noo 

Abaca, and cord- * ^ c..180,000 

age of «haca..2,553,000/ Sta,e ".. 2 f«-° 00 

l English cniumex. 14(i,000 

{ England. 538,000 

sp',";I:::::::::;::::::: wgS 

I’nited States.j... 107,000 

f Unite! .States. 218,000 

Coffee.... tiU4,000-< England. 212,000 

V.Sydney and Singapore. 180,ooo 

Nests of* swal¬ 
lows, and bolo- m 

thurions. 180,000 China. 407,000 

Cold-dust. 121,000 China. 421,000 

Rico. 350,000 China. 348,000 

Cotton.t. 330,0:9 China. 317,000 

1> > pwood8 .“'"IS”! 1 ::::::::::::::: «$» 

H,des . s5! ' ,oo °! chh!»^::::;::::::::: f,fm 

Cotton tissues... 248,000 Nethcrlaml Indies. 103,000 

Wnrki^iu straw. 215,000 English colonies. 140,000 

Canes. 213.000 Spain. 205,000 

Mother-of-pearl. 159,000 England. 151,000 

Wood for build¬ 
ing. 132,000 China. 90,000 

( Chiua.1,011,000 

Specie.1,312,000< Spain. 150,000 

(.Singapore. 115,0()0 

Merchandizes } ( Spaiu.1,991,000 

I Hugh 


not named 
t.iken from 
entrepot.. 


^ 5,09 


,097,000 


upland. 

| United States ... 
(.China. 


. 1,000,000 
.1,119,000 
. 400,000 


France imported into Manilla, during the Year 1841, to the value of (il(),000 francs; 

viz.. 


Tissues of cotton, cainbayas 

francs. 

. 231,000 

—— others ..... 

. . 17,000 

-of wool .... 

35,000 

-of silk *. 

. . 15,000 

Porcelain *..... 

53,000 

Wines and other drinkables . 

. , 45,000 

Glassware and crystals 

. 34,000 

Mercery and perfumery 

. . 25,000 

Furniture . . • . . ,. 

. 25,000 

Books and paper .... 

. . 23,0(H) 

Horology . *. ... 

14,000 

Drugs ...... 

. . 14,000 

Otjier articles .... 

81,000 

Total , .• 

. . 610,000 


England .—-The "British direct trade with Manilla, was equal to one-fourth of 
the whole trade. , 

Tissues, particularly those of cotton, chiefly handkerchiefs, called cam 
bay as, an article greatly consumed in the Philippine Isles, compose the greater 
part? of the English imports ; and sugar and indigo formed the exports from 
.Manilla. * 
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SPANISH COLONICS. 


The direct trade of England with Manilla, has decreased in 1842; bat the 
trade between Manilla and the English colonies of India and Australia, h'as 
rapidly increased. , ( 

The value of the interchange between Manilla and these possessions, consti¬ 
tuted in 1842, qn e-sixth part of Ahe whole trade of Manilla, and amounted to 
7,500,000 francs, or £350,000 sterling. 

The sole tvade between Sydney (Australia), and the capital of the Philippine 
Isles, which began only in 1839, for it dyi not exist in 1838, amounted in 1842 
in value to more than 3,000,000 of francs, or *120,000/. sterling. The imports 
from Sydney to Manilla have inconsiderable, consisting chiefly of marine 
stores. Sugar, and various other products constitute the exports from Manilla to 
Sydney. *• 

The trade between the English possessions of India, and in particular Bom¬ 
bay and Singapore, with the Philippine Isles, wh\ch in 1842 employed 26,000 
tons of shipping which carried to and from Manilla to tlve value of 4,500,000 
francs or 1,800,000/. sterling. A great part of the imports from India consisted of 
opium in transit through Manilla to China. 

The trade of the United States with the Philippines was equal to one-sixth 
part of the interchange between the latter and all other countries. The imports 
from the United States to the value of 120,000/. in 1842, consisted in cotton 
tissues, raw, and some marine stores. The American naval rendezvous in the 
Polynesian seas is generally at Manilla. \ 

The coarse domestic or cotton manufactures of the United States now confc 

\ 

pete successfully with those of England. The American vessels take nearly all' 
in return from Manilla, Abaca (Manilla hemp), cordage, and a considerable 
quantity of sugar. In all, in 1842, to the value of nearly 5,000,000 francs or 
200,0 00/. sterling. , 

The trade between the Philippines and China amounted in 1842 to the value 
of 180,000/. sterling. The exports consist of indigo, gold dust, provisions, 
cotton, wood, &c. The imports from China consist of specie, tea, and tissues. 
The trade has nearly doubled since 1840. At the present time building wood, 
the growth of the Philippine Isles is exported to Hong-Kong; to which, it is ■ 
expected that an export will follow of the coffee, cigars, sugar, and rum of 
Manilla. , 

The navigation between Manilla and China employed in 1842, 35,OOQ tons 
of shipping, more than one-third of the 'total navigation. * 

The direct trade between Spain and the Philippines ranges under that of the 
fifth in the scale of the trade between Manilla and other countries. Spanish 
ships however import'largely from England, as they enjoy superior privileges, in 
the Philippines, to the British flag. 
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BRITISH TRADE WITH THE PHILIPPINES 


ARTICLES. 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

Quan¬ 

tities^ 

De¬ 

clared 

Value 

Quan¬ 

tities. 

De¬ 

clared 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tities. 

De¬ 

clared 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tities. 

De¬ 

clared 

Value 



£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 

Painters* colours ..£ 

• e 

t , 

, T 

40 


19 

.. 

238 

Plate, jewellery. 









and watches.£ 

^ 1 t 



.. 


753 


16 

Silk manufactures.. £ 





.. 

.. 

,, 

22 

Soap and candles 









Ihs. 




.. * 

1,008 

47 



Stationery, of all 









■wru .£ 

. . 

.. 

• • 

5 


10 

•• 

• • 

Tin and pewter 









wares, and tin 









plates .do. 

. . 

20 

.. 

I 25 

.. 

491 

.. 


Woollen and wur- 





f 




sted yarn.lbs. 


>, 

.. 

• • 

.. 

• • 

.. 

* •• 

Woollen munufac- 








4 

tures.pieces 

240 

455 


17,828 

24,723 

82,177 

2,719 

11,605 

— ditto by the 









yard.yards 

7,776 

518 

., 

.. 




.. 

AH other articles.. £ 

*• 

783 


t,v» 

•• 

620 



Total declared 
value. £ 

} -'i 

39,513 


102,284 

•• 

185 298 

•• 

7ty»iH 


1835 

t 

HG729I 

Quan¬ 

dared 

tities. 

Valwe. 



•* 

41 

.. 

34 


20 

- 

12 

• • 

200 

9,352 

1,171 

15,793 

47,073 

« 


2,260 

*M> 

•• 

440 


129,743 


1836 

• 

De- 

Quan- dared 
titjetf Value. 


' * 


1,629 


36 

51,77* 


ARTICLES. 

1837 

• *■ 

1838 

1H39 

Apparel, slops, and 
haberdashery ...! 


35 


3 

mm 

121 

Arms and animu- 
nition. £ 


23 

_ 

* 

I 

25 

Paeon »nd haros.cwt 

14 

2. 

.. 

.. 



Beef and pork..brl« 

.. 

.. 

.. 

• • 

•• 


Beer and ale ...tuns 

5 

108 

31 

509 

21 

472 

Books, printed..cwt 

1 

14 

2 

33 

3 

G5 

Brass and copper 
manufactures.. do 



,, 

_ 

244 

1,339 

Butter and cheese 
do 







Coals, culm, and 
cinders.tons 




.. 

.. 


Cotton manufac- 
tures.yds. 

1,086,791 

27,770 

810,412 

22,674 

1,208,261 

33,895 

— small wares.. 

.. 

1,115 

. . 

250 

. . 

815 

— twist and yam.lbs. 


,, 

. . 


■ ■ 

. . 

Earthenware, of all 
sorts.pcs 

6,792 

148 

74,306 

1,347 

112,400 

1,275 

Glass, entered by 
weight.cwt 

30 

230 

349 

1,260 

237 

459 

Hardware and cut¬ 
lery.cwt. 

145 

770 

49 


117 


Hats, beaver and 
felt.dnz. 

4 




10 

60 

Iron and steel, 
wrought and un¬ 
wrought .tons 

51 

630 

298 

3,085 

118 

1,182 

Lead and shot...do. 

.. 


, , 

.. 

. . 


Leather, wrought 
and unwrought 

lbs. 

21 

40 




150 

— saddlery and 
harness. £ 






f 

Linen manufac¬ 
tures .yards 

15,330 




1,522 


Machinery and 
mill work. £ 


20 


35 


10 

Painters’ colours. .£ 




55 


175 

Plate, jewellery, 
and watches ... £ 


310 


50 

,_ 


Salt.bushels 




.. 


.. 

Silk manufactures.!* 

,, 

406 


.. 



Soap andcandles lbs. 



263 

12 


340 

Stationery, of all 
sorts. £ 


11 


32 


88 

Tin and pewter 
wares, and tin 
plates.do. 

« 



70 



W oollen and wo r - 
sted yarn.lbs. 

„ 

C 



1,216 

160 

Woollen manufac¬ 
tures .pieces 

278 


39G 

962 

175 

633 

— ditto by the 
yard.yards 


Bl 

r,i*» 

424 



All other ,rticlei.£ 


H 

•• 

359 

•* 

1,358 

Total declared 
value. £ 


33,808 


31,7«0 


43,443 


33 

100 

277 

3 

104 

21 


5,106,851 

812,1001 

137,940] 

776 

202 

1*1 


1841 


479 

40 


1,086 


371,291 


34,007 


65,520 


4 

113! 
420 
7(iK| 
90 j 

520, 

75 


104,754 

3G.M7.V 

1,617 

1,399] 

1,205 

G3| 

r: 

4,583] 

685 


18,851 

1,085 

190 

*360 

500 

372 

910 

M9,OGO 

*82 


325,463 


1812 


526 

1,762,835 

320,000 

62,500 

523 

ioo| 


61 


1,500 


12,788 
560j 


^ 30 

I 

172, 

1,91ft 

385] 

34,302 

410 

13,100] 

G95 

1,084 

306 


150 

6ft] 


140 


30,834j 

45 

20p 


1,751,743] 
**800| 


76 


41 


11,640 


84,411) 1 


1,315 

* 


30,360 

1,997 

120 


399 

419 

303 

30 

70 

700*’ 

377 

20 

« 

4 


1,079 

622 


47,019 


























































TRICES OF CORN IN SPAIN. 
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Statement of the Highest and Lowest Prices, per Winchester Quarter, of the different 
.Descriptions of Corn grown in Spain and Portugal, as received from her Majesty’s 
Consuls at the undermentioned Places, commencing with the Year 1822, and up to De¬ 


cember, 1843. 


YEARS, 


SPAIN. 


Prices. lYEAfflS 



• Wheat.., 
Rarley... 
Wheat... 
Barley 4 ?. 
Wheat .. 
Rarley... 
Wheat... 
Barley... 
Wheat... 
Rarley... 
Wheat... 
Barley... 
Wheat... 
Rarley ... 
Wheat. 
Barley ... 
Wheat ... 
Barley .., 
Wheat... 
Barley .., 
Wheat... 
Barley... 
Wheat ... 
Barley... 
Wheat ... 
Barley ... 
Wheat... 
Barley... 
Wheat... 
Barley . 
Wheat..., 
Barley... 
Wheat... 
Rarley... 
Wheat ... 
Barley ... 
Wheat... 
Bailey... 
W heat... 
Barley.... 


CAllTHAGENA. 


highest. 

lowest. 


d. 

«. 

d. 

ftC 

3 

34 

11 

3D 

0 

24 

8 

68 

2 

43 

9 

38 

8 

27 

1 

61 

0 

35 

0 

28 7 

eceived 

15 11 

73 

0 

40 

0 

23 

0 

17 

0 

93 

0 

50 

0 

35 

0 

27 

0 

70 

1 

40 

9 

36 

0 

20 

0 

65 

0 

26 

0 

26 

0 

12 

0 

43 

2 

24 

0 

28 

0 

14 

0 

43 

5 

30 

0 

32 

5 

21 

3 

62 

4 

35 

10 

24 

7 

17 

7 

75 

9 

31 

7 

31 

7 

lfi 10 

56 

0 

29 

3 

25 

0 

13 

10 

48 

3 

35 

5 

22 

8 

19 

2 

75 

6 

33 

1 

34 

6 

21 

4 

97 

1 

58 

0 

38 

0 

25 

3 

69 

5 

33 

3 

26 

8 

19 

1 

58 

7 

41 

0 

34 

4 

21 

6 

65 

3 

48 

n 

41 

9 

23 

2 

70 

5 

40 

6 

23 

5 

16 

0 

53 

3 

42 

1 

28 

0 

16 

10 

54 

9 

39 

2 

39 

O 

24 

4 

64 

9 

4] 

9 

41 

0 

25 

1 

53 

3 

26 

6 

25 

7 

10 

9 


.no returnalreceived 


Wheat.. 



31 8 

Barley. . 



Wheat • • 


. (ill 8 

45 4 

Ditto,... 


,•s ...... 63 4 

42 2 

Ditto.... 


. 69 8 

50 8 

Ditto.... 


.......... 73 10 

44 4 

Ditto... 

. . .. 

.......... 65 4 

46 A 

Ditto.... 


.......... 64 10 

44 0 

Ditto.... 


.......... 57 0 

44 4 

Ditto.... 


.. 59 1 

46 5 

Ditto.... 


.*••«.«... 67 0 

44 4 
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PRICES OF CORN IN PORTUGAL, 


PORTUGAL. 


YEARS. 'Description of Corn grown.! Prices. 


1822. 


-f 


1823...|j 

1824. 


1825. 


1831. 


1843. 


r 


I.IS BO A. 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley .. 

Wheat....:.. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

W hear.. 

Rye... 

Barley .. 

/IKSTTf::::::::::::::: 

Barley. 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

U'Barley. 

f I Wheat. 

< I Rye. 

V.; Barley. 

fj Wheat. 

i Rye. 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Wheat... 

Rye.-.... 

Barley.... 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Wheat. 

\\Barley. 

Wheat... 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley..... 

Wheat. 

Rye....no returns 

Barley. 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Wheat.. 

Rye.. 

Barley....... 

Wheat.. 

Rye. 

Barley.. 

Wheat... 

Rye. 

1 (Barley.. 

Wheat. 

Rye.. 

Barley.. 

Wheat. 

Rye.. 

Barley. 


highest. 

lowest. 


8. 

ft. 

a. 

d. 


72 

10 

02 

1 

1822. 

43 

0 

28 

2 

1823. 

35 

7 

70 

5 

1824. 

71 

10 

49 

9 

1825. 

44 

1 

33 

3 

1820. 

38 

7 

3* I« 


r»» 

6 

59 

4 

1827- 

39 

1 

23 

rH 


31 

74 

2 

0 

25 

55 

10 

4 

182&. 

41 

0 

24 

(I 


29 

7 

24 

0 




57 

20 

r, 


35 

5 

i 


31 

4 

20 

i 


79 

7 

52 

9 

1830. 

45 

0 

38 

4 


35 

8 , 

23 

4 

1831. 

59 

6 

38 

4 


30 

0 

23 

2 

1832. 

36 

l 

23 

2 


02 

8 

35 

2 


4ft 

8 

24 

4 

1833. 

37 

6 

21 

n 


68 

4 

A I 

4 


43 

4 

18 

2 

1834. 

32 

3 

20 

0 


08 

11 

50 

5 


43 

3 

30 

1 

1835. 

30 

9 

T.l 

10 


67 

;i 

30 

5 


51 

2 

36 

5 

1830. 

40 

10 

23 

2 


Oil 

9 

45 

0 


11 

0 

33 

9 

1837. 

40 

10 

20 

0 


78 

8 

01 

0 


34 

5 

20 

0 

1838. 

34 

5 

22 

1 


77 

8 

50 

1 


38 

0 

32 

5 

1839. 

44 

3 

21 

8 


79 

10 

49 

5 


48 

4 

32 

8 

1840. 

53 

2 

24 

0 


60 

3 

31 

6 


, received 



1841. 

20 

4 

18 

0 


57 

9 

31 

6 


26 

7 

17 

5 

1843. 

28 

5 

19 

3 


55 

6 

25 

3 


25 

2 

15 

10 

1843. 

25 

2 

15 

10 


63 

0 

42 

0 


42 

0 

23 

4 


31 

6 

18 

8 


05 

44 

8 

0 

40 

22 

0 

6 

1842. 

36 

11 

17 

l 


65 

8 

'49 

0 


42 

9 

31 

0 


38 

8 

27 

10 


02 

1 

30 

0 


36 

0 

20 

8 


30 

8 

17 

1 



YEARS. Description ofCorj; /rnwn. 


OPORTO. 


■{I 


.Wheat.. 
Rye.... 
Barley.. 
Wheat.. 
Rye.... 
Barley , 
Wheat.. 
Rye ... 
Barley . 
Wheat. 
Rye.... 
Barley . 


v 

•{ 

•{ 

■{ 

■{ 




■{ 


.no return* 


Wheat... 

Rye. 

Barley... 

Wheat... 

H>e. 

| Barley .. 
I Wheat.. 

\ I Rye. 

Barley... 
Wheat... 
llye .... 
Barley .. 
Wheat.. 
Rye..... 
Barley.. 
Wheat... 

Rye. 

Barley... 
Wheat.. 

Rye. 

Barley.. 
Wheat.. 
Rye .... 
Harley., 
fi Wheat . 
< jRyo ... 
Barley .. 
Wheat . 
Rye ... 
Barley .. 
Wheat . 
Rye. ... 
Barley . 
Wher*t . 
Rye .... 
Barley 


. no returns 


AZORES. 

Wheat. 

Indian Corn. 


Price*. 


highest? 

i*owem. 

m A 

\ ' 

fr 

it. 

received 

71 2 

08 

4 

36 4 

34 

0 

26 2 

23 

2 

70 8 

05 

10 

34 7 

31 

3 

20 0 

22 

7 

72 9 

58 

10 

29* 5 

23 

4 

24 5 

18 

11 

75 4 

55 

3 

20- 2 

21 

9 

33 11 

13 

0 

received 

86 2 

01 

9 

58*10 

3G 

10 

31 4 

20 

9 

79 8 

02 

4 

40 0 

28 

1 

24 11 

16 

9 

*83 S 

01 

9 

35 0. 

20 

1 

24 H < 

15 

5 

74 8 

58 

0 

49 G 

32 

3 

37 9 

20 

7 

80 1 

05 

0 

57 11 

37 

9 

43 0 

24 

2 

75 3 

55 

8 

received 

31 9 

20 

9 

78 0 

54 

5 

31 2 

22 

3 

32 8 

17 

U 

71 6 

52 

11 

34 11 

23 

5 

30 1 

15 

1 

71 9 

48 

7 

53 1 

33 

4 

47 7 

2-4 

2 

08 10 

58 

7 

40 0 

30 

2 

33 8 

21 

9 

80 G 

57 

4 

46 10 

32 

4 

52 2 

20 

4 

69 2 

58 

0 

40 10 

30 

5 

28 0 

21 

11 

48 7 

54 

7 

32 0 

34 

0 


Portugal (see trade of Lisbon and Oporto hereafter,) has, as far as our accounts irform 
us, at all times grown insufficient corn for tho <5bnsumption of the inhabitants. 
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were restored, when Portugal, imitating Spain, compelled her king to grant a 
representative constitution. A counter-revolution re-established absolutism. 
Dom Pfdro separated Brazil from Portugal, reserving the former to himself, and 
granting to $e latter a charter. The usurpation of Miguel and despotism 
followed. Dom Pedro finally expelled him, and restored the pharter,* leaving 
the kingdom to his daughter. 

By the Constitutional Charter, the legislature consists of a House of Peers, 
and a House of Representatives. The eligibility of deputies and electors can 
scarcely yet be defined in the stilt unsettled state of the government. The legis¬ 
lative proceedings, and f thS acts of the executive government, are neither distin¬ 
guished by; profound deliberation, nor judicious policy: which, considering the 
long mis-go^ernmen and degradation of the kingdom, may be easily accounted 
for. 

The kingdom is divided, according to the decision of the Cortes, in 1823, 
.into 1 2 provinces, 26 \Cornarcns, and numerous Jugaldos , or cantons. But, as 
yet, these are little more than projected divisions. 

The Council of State is composed of seve^i, or more members. 

The Ministerial Department, &c., consists of— 

, The Ministers of Interior, Justice, and a section of Foreign Affairs; Finances 
and Public Treasury; Foreign Affairs and War, and Marine and Colonies. 


CHAPTER II. 

COMMERCIAL LEGISLATION OF PORTUGAL. 

Commerce has, in ibis kingdom, not been so much restricted by a high 
tariff - or prohibitions, as by the maladministration of a government, which, by its 
imbecility and tyranny, broke down those energies and that spirit of adventure 
which had at one time distinguished the Portuguese nation. The extensive lands 
held by the monasteries, and the darkening power of the church, have always 
formed another chief cause of national degradation. The separation of Brazil 
nearly complete^ the ruin of the Portuguese trade, which, in regard to exports, 
is now chiefly limited to wine, fruits, wood,'cork, and salt. 

> The natural advantages and resources of the kingdom, however, ought to 
enable Portugal to become one of the most important trading countries in Europe. 
The want of roads, the barbarism of the laws and police,—thife consequent in¬ 
security of person and property, and the general ignorance of the population, 
especially in latter times, as to all the arts and sciences, do not warrant us to 
hope for any early regeneration of this ancient kingdom. 
vot,._n. 7 » 
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Of all the treaties into which England has entered with foreign states, none 
has been so highly and generally praised as that with Portugal, signed by Mr. 
Methuen at Lisbon, in December, 1703. Those who have undergone the labour of 
inquiring fully into its effects, will conclude that none has been more generally 
pernicious. , n 

Treaties or conventions of commerce have been considered as contracts by 
which one nation has endeavoured to obtain an advantage from another. If the 
true principles of trade were fully understood, treaties for regulating inter¬ 
national commerce would become useless. The spirit of such conventions, between 
one nation and another, distinctly conveys the meaning that some olhers, than 
the contracting states, are placed upon a less favourable ,understanding : while 
all exhibit the restrictions which commercial legislation has, in 'almost every 
country, imposed on industry, trade, enterprise, and intercourse. 

If the qualifications necessary for the negotiation of a good commercial 
treaty, as sketched in a pamphlet attributed to Mr. Eden,,in 1787, could ever be,, 

possessed by any one man, or even by several men, and if such good treaty be 

• 1 

pronounced “ a masterpiece of skiji,” great allowances may be made for those 
who have negotiated commercial treaties with foreign governments; but at the 
same time such negotiations ought never to be intrusted to any but men who 
possess the best knowledge of the sound principles of international exchange, 
joined to skill, discretion, and judgment, in executing a trust in which the most 
numerous interests of nations, and individuals, are so deeply, widely, and may, 
in consequence, be permanently involved. 

The Methuen treaty stipulated for the admission of English woollens (then 
prohibited) into Portugal, in consideration of England admitting, “ for ever 
after,” Portugal wines at two-thirds of the duty payable on the wines of France. 

This most unwise of treaties with a country having but a small population, 
the greater part of which were and are poor and unable to consume any great 
quantity, comparatively speaking, of British woollens, gave rise to that legislation 
on the part of France, which has constituted a war of material injuries, between 
two great countries, from that period up to the present day. 

With the visionary and fallacious object of encouraging our woollen manu¬ 
factures, by finding an exclusive market for them in Portugal, we nearly prohi¬ 
bited the importation of the leading article which France had to,interchange with 
us for manufactures; and for this purpose we consented to drink scarcely any 
other than the heavy, black, and spirittfous wines of Oportp, instead of the clear 
and wholesome wines of Bordeaux, Burgundy, and Champagne. 

We do not deny that there were advantages in having a market for our wool¬ 
lens in Portugal,—especially one, of which, if not the principal, was the m'eans 
afforded of sending them afterwards by contraband into Spain. English jvool- 
lens, however, found their way extensively into Portugal before the date of the 
Methden Treaty, in defiance of the legal prohibition; and fortunately tl\at treaty 
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exists no longer to shackle us in our commercial negotiations with other 
wine-producing cjuntries. 

Portugal prohibited the importation of flour in 1783, and in 1816 established 
rigorous corn,laws. Yet Portugal has not been rendered independent of foreign 
countries for bread.—See Tables of Corn imported hereafter. # * 

The official valuations in her recent tariff are complicated vexations, and based 
capriciously on ancient prices. . 

The duty on fish, which was fixed at 800 rees (4s. 6d. sterling), has been 
increased to 1600 rees, or 9s., about 100 per cent ad valorem. The object of 
this increase was stated t <f lie the protection of the fishing company : a miserable 
concern, of which ar^ account will be found hereafter. The great increase of 
duties on woollens and other articles in the Tp/iff of 1841, is declared to be for 
the purpoSe of protecting and encouraging domestic irfflustry. 

Manufactures. —These are confined to some coarse and very inferior 
woollens, a few commpn cottons and linens, of the rudest kind; and a few other 
rudely made articles. 

Mr. Baillie says, “ It is surprising how ignorant, or at least superficially acquainted, 
the Portuguese are with the commonest branches of handicraft; a carpenter is awkward 
and clumsy, spoiling every work he attempts, and the way in which the doors and wood¬ 
work, even of good houses are finished, would have suited the rudest ages. 

“ Their carriages of all kinds, from the fidalgo’s family coach to the peasant’s market- 
<ft,rt, their agricultural implements, locks and keys, &c., are ludicrously bad. They seem 
to disdain improvement, and are so infinitely below par, so strikingly inferior to the rest of 
Europe, as to form a sort of disgraceful wonder in the middle of the nineteenth centuTy.” 

Such other accounts as we have of their industry are not more favourable. 

The food of the labouring classes consists chiefly of garlic, dried fish, rancid 
oil, goat-cheese, nuts, and other articles, which are the most easily obtained. Un- 
clcanliness and indolence prevails. We attribute this to the long misrule of the 
government, the general igngrance of the people, and the bigotry of the church, 
far more than to the natural character of the Portuguese, who have been greatly 
and unjustly abused. Naturally, they are well disposed and tractable. They re¬ 
quire only education and the force of example to regenerate them so as to class 
with the more civilized nations of Europe. • 


Treaty of Conjmerce and Navigation between her Majesty and the Queen of 
Portugal. Signed at Lisbon, July 3, 1842. 

(Ratifications exchanged at Lisbon, July 30, 1842.) 

Article I. Tlie subjects of each of the High Contracting Parties shall, in the domi¬ 
nions of the other, enjoy all the privileges,immunities, and protection enjoyed by the sub- 
je‘ct!Tof the most favoured nation. They shill he entitled to travel, to reside, to occupy 
dwellings and warehouses, and to dispose of their personal, leasehold, and all other property 
lawfully held by them, by sale, gift, exchange, or will,* or in any other way whatever, with¬ 
out the smallest let, and without any hinderance whatever. 

They shall be exempt from forced loans, or any other extraordinary contributions not 
general, or not by law established, and from all military service, by sea or by land. Their 
dwellings, warehouses, and every thing belonging thereto, shall he respected, and shall not 
he subjected |o any arbitrary visits or search. No examination or inspection shall be made 
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of their books, papers, or accounts, without the legal sentence of a competent court or 
judge. 

The assessment of the amount to be paid by the British subjects 4a Portugal and its 
dominions for maneio^or decima industrial, and from which they have hitherto enjoyed spe¬ 
cial exemption, shall in all cases in future be made, if so claimed by them, according jto the 
rate to he given by informadores, of whom two shall be Portuguese and two British mer¬ 
chants, to be named by the Coneelho de Districto; and in case any objection should be 
made by the parties assessed to the amount of the said assessment (which shall in all cases 
bear a just proportion to the rate at wliidln the native subjects of Portugal are assessed), they 
shall have a right to appeal to the tribunal of the treasury, and to appear in person, or to be 
heal’d by counsel, before the said tribunal; afrd in the meantime no execution shall be 
mode ou their property, until an ultimate decision shall have been pronounced by the said 
tribunal. ‘ < < 

It isf however, understood that British subjects resident in Pertugal and its dominions, 
not carrying on trade, or exercising any branch of industry therein, but deriving their in¬ 
comes from other sources, shall, in li^e manner with Portuguese subjects, be r.vholly exempt 
from the operation of the said, maneio or decima industrial tax. 

The subjects of each of the High Contracting Parties shall also, within the dominions 
of the other, he allowed the free use and exercise of their religion, without being in any 
manner disturbed on account of their religious opinions: they shall be allowed to assemble 
together for tlie pjirpose« of public worship, aud to celebrate the'rites of their y-ligion in,' 
their own dwelling-houses, or in the chapels or places of worship appointed for that pur¬ 
pose, without any the smallest hinderauee or interruption whatever, eitffer now or here¬ 
after ; and her Most Faithful Majesty Joes now and for ever graciously grant to the subjects 
of her Britannic Majesty to build and maintain such chapels and places of worship within 
her dominions. It being always understood that the said chapels and places of worship 
are not to have steeples or bells. 

Her Britannic Majesty’s subjects shall likewise have full liberty to bury their dea^, 
after the manner, and with the ceremonies usual in their respective countries, and in the 
grounds and cemeteries which they sliall have purchased and prepared for that purpose ; 
and the sepulchres of the dead, in conformity to ancient and existing practice, shall in no 
way, or on any account, be disturbed. 

II. The subjects of either of the Contracting Parties may freely dispose by will of the 
personal effects winch they shall possess in the territories of the other; and their heirs, 
though subjects of the other contracting party, may succeed to their personal effects, either 
by will or ab intestate , and may obtain possession of the same in due course of law, either 
in person, or by other persons appointed by them to act on their behalf. In tlie event of 
the absence of heirs, or of persons duly appointed to act lor them, the consul may be au¬ 
thorized to take charge, in due course of law, of the said effects, until the owner shall have 
made the necessary arrangements for obtaining possession of tlie property. If disputes 
shall arise between several claimants with respect to the title which each may have to the 
property, such disputes shall be decided by the eourts of the country in which the property 
is situated ; and if hereafter any favour as regards’ - the possession or inheritance of landed 
or funded property ('biens fonds ) shall be granted, in the dominions of either of the Higfo 
Contracting Parties, to the subjects of aliy other nation, the same favour shall extend re¬ 
ciprocally to their respective subjects, as the case may be, either in Portugal or Great 
Britain. 

III. The subjects of either Contractihg Party residing within the dominions of the 

other, shall be free to manage their own affhii£ themselves, or to commit those affairs’ to tjje 
management of any persons whom they may appoint as their brfiker, factor, agent, or 
interpreter; nor shall any such British subjects be restrained in their choice of persons to act in 
such capacities, nor tihall they be called upon to pay any salary or remuneration to any person 
whom they shall not choose to employ. Absolute freedom shall be given, in all casqs, to 
the buyer and seller to bargain together, and to fix the price of any goods, wares, or mer¬ 
chandize, imported into, or to be exported from, the dominions of either Contracting Party, 
the laws and established customs of the country being duly observed. , 

The, subjects of either of the High Contracting Parties residing witfiin the dominionj 
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of the other, shall be at liberty to open retail stores and shops, under tire same municipal 
and, police regulations as native subjects; and they shall not, in this respect, be liable to 
any other or high«r a taxes or imposts thau those which arc or may be paid by native 
subjects.. 

There shall be reciprocal liberty of commerce and navigation* between the subjects 
of the two High Contracting Parties ; and the subjects of the two sovereigns respectively 
shall not pay in the ports, harbours, roads, cities, (towns, or places whatsoever in either 
kingdom, any other or higher duties, taxes, rates, or imposts, under whatsoever names de¬ 
signated or included, than those which are there pitid by the subjects or citizens of the most 
favoured nation. , 

No duty of customs or other impost shall be charged upon any goods, the produce of 
the one country, upon importation by gpa or by land from that country into the other, higher 
than the dujy or impost charged upon goods of the same kind, the produce of and imported 
from any other country; .and no duty, restriction, or prohibition shall be imposed.upon the 
importation, and exportation from one country to the other, of the goods and produce of 
each, which sltall not be imposed upon goods of the same kind, when imported from or 
exported to any other country: and her Majesty tfie Queen of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and her.Majesty the Queen of Portugal, do hereby bind and 
engage themselves, their hfcirs, and successors, not to grant any favour,' privilege, or im¬ 
munity, in matters of cornmerco hnd navigation, to the subjects or citizens of any other 
• state, which shall not alsa, and at the same time, be extended to^lie subjects of the other 
High Contracting Party, gratuitously, if the concession in favour of that other state shall 
have been gratuitous, and on giving, as nearly as possible, the same compensation or 
equivalent, if the concession shall have been conditional. 

V. No duties of tonnage, and no harbour, lighthouse, pilotage, quarantine, or other 
similar or corresponding duties, of whatever nature, or under whatever denomination, shall 
be imposed in either country upon the vessels of the other, in respect of voyages between 
^he two countries, if laden: or in respect of any voyage, if in ballast, which shall not be 
equally imposed, in the like cases, on national vessels. 

VI. All goods, the growth, produce, or manufacture of their respective possessions, 
which can legally be imported into either country from the other, in ships of that other 
country, shall, when so imported, be subject to the same duties, whether they be imported 
in ships of the one couutry or in ships of the other: and in like manner, all goods which can 
legally be exported from either couutry to the other, in ships of that other country, shall, 
when so exported, be subject to the same duties, and be entitled to the same drawbacks, 
bounties, and allowances, whether they be exported in ships of the one country or in 
ships of the other. 

VII. In order to promote Snd encourage the commercial intercourse between the do¬ 

minions of the High Contacting Parties, for the mutual benefit of their respective subjects, 
her Britannic Majesty and her Most Faithful Majesty agree to take iuto consideration the 
duties now levied upon articles the produce or manufacture of either country, with a view 
to make such reductions in those duties, as may be consistent with the interests of the 
High Contracting Parties respectively. • • 

. This matter shall without delay be made the subject of a special negotiation between 
the two governments. * • 

VIII. British ships shall he allowed to proceed direct from any port of her Britannic 
Majesty’s dominiqns to any colony of her Most Faithful Majesty, and to import into such 
colony any goods, the growth, produce, or manufacture of the United Kingdom, or of any 
of thtf British dominions, except such £pods as are prohibited to be imported into such 
coKfhy, or which are admitted into it only from the dominions of her Most Faithful Ma¬ 
jesty: and such British ships, and such goods so imported in them, shall be liable, in such 
colony of her Most Faithful Majesty, to no higher of other duties and*charges, than would 
be there payable on Portuguese ships importing the like sorts of goods, or on the like goods, 
the "growth, produce, or manufacture of any foreign couutry, auif allowed to be imported 
into the said colony in Portuguese ships. 

In, like manner, Portuguese ships shall be allowed to proceed direct from any port of 
jicr Most Faithful Maiestv’s dominions to anv colony of her Britannic Majesty, and to im- 
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mission to buy from and sell to whomsoever they please, and in whatever form and manner 
may be agreed upon between the purchaser and seller, without being obliged to give, .any 
preference or favour in consequence of any such monopoly, contract, er exclusive privilege 
of sale and purchase. And her Britannic Majesty engages that a like, exemption from 
restraint, in respect f to purchases or sales, shall be enjoyed by the subjects of hej Most 
Faithful JMajesty trading to or residing in the United Kingdom. But it i/distinctly to be 
understood, that the present article shjdl not be interpreted as affecting the special regula¬ 
tions now in force, or which may hereafter be enacted, with a view solely to the encourage¬ 
ment and amelioration of the Douro wtne trade, (it being always understood that British 
subjects shall in respect of the said trade Jbe placed on the same footing as Portuguese sub¬ 
jects,) or with regard to the exportation of the «alt of St. Ubes. 

This article does not invalidate the exclusive right possessed by the Crown of Portugal, 
within its own dominions, to farm for the sa^e of ivory, urzcla, gyld dust, soap, gunpowder, and 
tobacco, for home consumption; provided, however, that should the^bove-mentioned articles, 
generally or separately, ever become articles of free commerce within the dominions of her 
Most Faithful Majesty, the subjects of her Britannic Majesty shall be permitted to traffic in 
them as freely and on the samp footing as the subjects or citizens of the most favoured nation. 

XVI. It is agreed and covenanted that neither of the High Contracting Parties shall 
knowingly receive into, or retain in its service, any subjects of the other party who have de¬ 
serted from the naval or military service of that other party, but that, on the contrary, each 
of the Contracting Parties shall respectively discharge from its service any'such deserters ,> 
upon being required by the other party to do so. « 

It is further agreed and declared, that if either of the High Contracting parties shall 
grant to any state any new favour or 'facility, with respect to the recovery of deserters, 
such favour or facility shall be considered as granted also to the other Contracting Party, 
in the same manner as if the said favour or facility had been expressly stipulated by tho 
present treaty. 

And it is further agreed, that if «.ny apprentices or sailors shall desert from vessel^ 
belonging to the subjects of either of the High Contracting Parties, while such vessels are 
within any port in the territory of the other party, the magistrates of such port and terri¬ 
tory shall be bound fb give every assistance in tneir power for the apprehension of such 
deserters, on application to that effect being made by the consul of the party concerned, or 
by the deputy or representative of the consul; and no public body, civil or religious, shall 
protect or harbour such deserters. 

XVII. Her Britannic Majesty, on the representation of her Most Faithful Majesty, and 
in contemplation of the improving system of law and justice in Portugal, hereby consents 
to give up the exercise of the rights connected with the Conservatorial Court, so soon, and 
so long, as British subjects are admitted in Portugal to the benefit of securities similar or 
equivalent to those enjoyed by the subjects of her Most Faithful'Majesty in Great Britain, 
as regards trial by jury, protection from arrest without a warrant from a magistrate, and 
examination within twenty-four hours after apprehension in Jlagrante delicto, and admis¬ 
sion to bail. It being always understood, that in other respects the subjects of her Bri¬ 
tannic Majesty in Portugal shall be placed on the tame footing as Portuguese subjects, in 
all causes, whether civil or criminal; and that they shall not, except in cases flagranti* , 
delicti, be liable to imprisonment without formal commitment (culpa formada') uuder a 
warrant signed by a legal authority. 

XVIII. It is hereby agreed that her Britannic Majesty, relying upon the guarantees 
which are, or may be, afforded to British subjects by the law of Portugal under the present 
constitutional system, henceforward claims for British subjects in Portugal no privileges 
which are not enjoyed by Portuguese subjects in the Portuguese or British dominions. It b&ng 
however understood, that her Britannic Majesty will be entitled, in the event (which God 
forbid) of political troubles affecting 1 the operation of the above-mentioned guarantees, to 
claim the re-establishment and observance of the privileges surrendered by the present and 
preceding article. 

XIX. The present treaty shall be in force for the term of ten years from the date 
hereof; and farther, until the end of twelve months after either High Contracting Parties 
shall have given notice to the other of its intention to terminate the sdme: „each of die 
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High Contracting Parties reserving to itself the right of giving such notice to the other at 
t^e end of the said term of teu years, or at any subsequent time. 

And it is hereby^ agreed between them that, at the expiration of twelve months after 
such notice shall have been received by either party from the othe^ this treaty, and all the 
provisions thereof, shall altogether cease and determine. 

It is agree!!, nevertheless, that either of the Two High Contracting Parties*shall have 
the right, at the end of live years, to require a r .vision of aify articles not affecting the 
principle of the treaty, on giving six months notice of a desire to make such revision ; 
provided, however, that it be distinctly understood that the power of giving such notice 
shall not extend beyond, nor be recognised after, the termination of the fifth year. 

XX. The present treaty shall be ratiAcd, and the ratifications shall be exchanged at 
Lisbon at the expiration of two mosths from the date of its signature, or sooner if possible. 

In witpess whereof the fcspoctive Plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have af¬ 
fixed thereto the seal oft their arms. • 

Done |it Lisbon, tljp 3d day of July, in t he Year of our Lord, 1842. 

» • 

... DECREE PROMULGATING THE NEW PORTUGUESE TARIFF. 

Akt. I. The general •customs’ tariff is modified conformably with tbe instructions, 
regulations, and tables hereunto annexed, which shall form part of this law. 

II. The .modifications hereby made, shall come into operation tlircjp months after the 
publication of the new paul-i; of valuations of those articles which, from their peculiar 
nature, it maydre found necessary to except. 

III. The regulations of this law shall not fJffect the legislative enactments of the 
islands of Madeira and Porto .Santo, ns regards wine, brandy, corn, and grain ; such local 
regulations shall still remain in operation. 

IV. The dispositions of tile law of the 2.1 Hi July, 1839, relative to lac, and lac-dye, 
indigo and dyestuff's, the produce of Asia, applicable to hiedicine and the arts, are hereby 
^extended. 

V. The government shall cause to be printed and published, a new edition of the 
general tariff', comprising the alterations alluded to by Article I., of this law. 

VI. All enactments contrary to the spirit of this ordinance, are hereby annulled and 
revoked. We recommend all the authorities charged with the due execution of this law, 
&c. Done at the Palace of Necessidades, the 11th of March, 1841. 

By the Queen (com Rubriea e Guarda.) 

Manuel Gonsalves de Miranda. 

Hie decree, similar to the above, for carrying into effect the new and amended pauta, 
in pursuance of Article V. of tbe above ordinance, is dated the 20th March, 1841. 

• 

PORTUGUESE CUSTOMS’ REGULATIONS. 

These customs' regulations extend to all the custom-houses of Portugal, and also to 
those of the Azores, and the adjacent Islands. These custom-houses may pass all de¬ 
scriptions of goods, &c., merchandize .contained in* the tariff, with the exception of those 
which follow, being of foreign production or manufacture; viz., cotton, woollen, silk, and 
linen manufactuiss, tea, wines, and spirr/ious or fermented liquors, vinegar, com and grain, 
vegetables, olive oil, and jewellery ; which emi only be entered, either tor consumption or 
being warehouse^ at the custom-houses at Lisbon and Oporto in Portugal, at that at 
Angra in the island of Terceira, at Ponta Delgada, in St. Michael’s or at Funchal in 
Madeira. • * 

Aht. II. The ratos of duty specified in the tariff have reference only to the import and 
export duties upon foreign goods and merchandize, and also upon certain articles therein 
named, being the produce or manufacture of the Portuguese possession* in the Archipelago 
of the Azores and the adjacent islands; all other merchandize, &c. of the Portuguese pos¬ 
sessions not enumerated in this tariff, is admitted free. 

III. Spirituous liquors, silk goods, and other mercliandize, entered in contravention of 
the «%strietions and prohibitions contained in the tariff, shall be seized, even although the 
proprietors Of consignees may be liable to other penalties. • 

* IV. All duties and charges under the denomination of (sellos, taras, pranehes), or of 

vol! n. 7 e 
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any other kind which have heretofore been imposed at the afore-mentioned custom-houses, 
upon the importation or exportation merchandize, shall be replaced by the dues specified in 
the present tariff, together with an additional rate of 3 per cent, which ghall be paid as fin 
equivalent for the former charges. * 

V. The revenue arising from the above charge of 3 per cent, shall be paid into the 
customs’ treasury, according to the decree of 17th September, 1833, in order to meet*;— 
1. The usual payimjnts made by the treasury. 2. The compensations to administrators- 
general, &c., whose offices have been abolished. 3. The expeuces of the stamp depart¬ 
ment. 4. The necessary official expenditure in the shape of stationery, &c. 

The remainder, after deducting therefrom the payments to employes, according to then- 
relative proportions, shall he applied to the geneigl service of government, agreeably to the 
regulations embodied in the following article : 

VI. At the end of each year the headf, of the customs’ depots, shall transmit to the 
government, through the inspector-general of the customs, an r aceount of the receipts ac¬ 
cruing under the charge of 3 per cent, in order that the government may make such al¬ 
terations in regard to the apportionment of this fund as they shall dfceni convenient. 

VII. Besides the above-named duties, merchandize deposited in the custom-house, 
whether for consumption or merely warehoused, shall pay, at the end of the firsts year after 
its importation, a warehouse charge of 20 reis per quintal, if dry goods ; or of 10 reis per 
almude, if liquid. The following articles, however, are excepted from this regulation ; viz., 
sugar, cocoa, coffee, cinnamon, tea, hides, cloves, pepper, salt, ^saltpetre, .tobacco, and 
leather tanned, which may remain in the warehouse free, for the spaee of two yearly at the 
end of which period, however, they shall become liable to the payment of the above duties. 

VIII. The government shall, by a special order, authorize the customs to receive an 
additional rate of duty upon merchandize imported from foreign countries, equivalent to the 
difference of duty existing in such foreign states, between their own vessels and Portuguese 
vessels, or as regards Portuguese produce, when imported into such foreign territories. 

IX. With the view of encourayiny national industry, which is the chief object of the 
present tariff ) it is decreed that all exemptions heretofore made,, by special permission, iit 
favour of articles offirst necessity, fit for Portuynese manufactures, shall be abolished. 

X. If it be found that the rate of customs’ duty may exceed, by 3 per cent, the 
actual value of goods imported, and should the importing parties require it, a reduction of 
duty, proportionate to the difference between the real and average value may be made. 

XI. In order to arrive at the precise value of such merchandize, it shall be lawful for the 
chief of the customs department, and the proprietor of the goods, each to name a fit and 
proper person, who may act together as umpires in determining the value of such mer¬ 
chandize ; and in the event of these parties not coming to any decision thereupon, the 
chief of the customs shall name a third party for the above purpose. 

XII. Upon the importation of merchandize comprising mixed Wires of various but distinct 

kinds, the duty shall he calculated on the material of the greatest value. This regulation, 
however, does not apply to ornamented wares, whose total value is less than the total value 
of the principal material to which they belong, except in such cases as are expressly stated 
in the tariff. *• e 

XIII. Passengers’or travellers’baggage and luggage are delivered free of duty'; it 

being understood that by baggage and luggage Cs meant passengers’ auricles of wearing * 
apparel, &c. In order, however, that the same may be verified, all packages, and papers 
describing such goods, with the address of the owners, shall be transmitted to the customs, 
under penalty of forfeiture of the same. The customs authorities are to proceed to the im¬ 
mediate inspection and delivery of such goodsf^ upon their respective proprietors appearing 
to claim them. • «■ “ 

XIV. National manufactures, once exported from Portugal to foreign countries, lose 
all claim to be considered as Portuguese fabrics, and in the event of their being brought 
back into the Portuguese dominions, they shall be received as foreign manufactures. 

Silk manufactures arf, however, excepted from the above regulations, provided they 
be imported in packages of a certain weight; that may be re-exported within the space of 
one year, to be reckoned from the date of the day of entry, and provided they have notH>een 
transferred from one party to another, and also upon their identity being4egayy verified. 
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XV. The articles enumerated in the tariff are categorically arranged in their respective 
classes. 

XVI. In ordef tp avoid repeating the names of articles analagous to those specified in 
the various classes, the term “ all others not specially enumerated” is used. This regula- 
tion^does not. however, affect the necessity for particularly describing each article and its 
quality separately, and specially, in the bill of entry; and the employes of the customs 
are to take particular care that a full and perfect designation is»so set fiirth. 

XVII. The General index, shall exhibit the names of articles not specially enumerated 

and the Permanent Board of Customs shall, irom time to time, make any necessary 
alterations in such index. i 

XVIII. All merchandize enumerated* in the tariff shall pay the import duty upon the 
gross weight (peso liquido), deducting a tare. 

Silk, woollen, linen, ar*l cotton manufactiS-es, and also skins and hides, and wares of 
bone or tortoiseshell, a* cxeepted from the above regulation, and pay duty upoij the actual 
weight (peso real). • 

XIX. The legal tare shall be allowed upon liquids (which pay upon the gross weight), 
and also pu other goods : and if the merchandize fie eoutqjned either in vessels of glass, 
china, copper, or in packages made of such wares as may generally be received as objects 
of commerce, such vessels or packages, shall also pay the duties, to which they arc subject 
under the tariff. 

XX* Should it happen that a question may be raised, as tojthe ampuut of duty which 
ought to be paid upon any article not named in the tariff, the parties making declaration, 
shall describe the nature of the article, its uses, and application, together with its mer¬ 
cantile value, and upon this information being committed to the head of the customs de¬ 
partment, he shall class such article for duty as analagous to some article enumerated in the 
•tariff". 

XXI. In ease of emergency, the chief of the customs, or a party named by himself, 
• shall permit the entry of such article, according to the declaration of the parties appointed 

to determine its nature and value, upon payment of the rate of duty fixed for some anala¬ 
gous article ; but should the proprietor of the goods, or his representative, not be satisfied 
with such a decision, he shall be allowed to enter the same, upon depositing the said 
amount of duty, together with an additional amount of one-third of such value, until the 
doubt may be decided. 

XXII. In the event of any dispute arising between the proprietors or consignees of 
merchandize and the customs authorities relative to the amount of duty to he paid, such 
duty shall be provisionally deposited, subject to the decision of the Permanent Board of 
Customs, relative to its correct application. 

XXIII. Foreign merchandize, which are of the same kind as those which pay a heavier 
export duty than the import duties upon the same, and which are excepted from the gene¬ 
ral regulations and practice in regard to those articles which are free from export duty, and 
that have paid the import or consumption duties, the first named shall pay, in addition to 
the import duty, the amount also of the export duty rated in the tariff, on being re-ex- 
perted. * 

XXIV. Such merchandize, however, which pay higher rates of export than import 
duty, when deposited in the customs warehouse, and the proprietors thereof wishing to 
re-export the same, shall pay only a tenth part of the export duties named in tins tariff. 

XXV. On 3he entry of cattle ; viz., oxen, sheep, swine, and horses, at the land fron¬ 
tier fustom-houses, the proprietors shall give a bond for the payment of the duty upon 

nch only as shall remain in the kingdom this bond to remain in duo form according to 
established practice. * 

XXVI. The principal officers of customs shall take special care not to permit foreign 
merchandize to be shipped, for consumption, on board Portuguese vAssels, under the deno¬ 
mination of goods for re-exportation ; however, in order to favour national shipping and 
navigation, - the articles named in table B of the tariff, as provisions lor the crews of such 
vegsels, shall be allowed to be so re-exported, on payment of the import duties fixed by the 
tariff.—Palace,of Neccssidades, 20th March, 1841. 

(Signed) BARON DE ^'OJAL. 
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ARTICLES 


CLASS I. 
li gums. 

Portugal wines......pipe 

Foreign ditto. . f .almude 

Vinegar, national.do. 

— foreign.do. 

Cyder, hydromel, &c.do. 

—* national ..do.] 

Distilled spirits and liqueurs, 
national. ..do. 

— ditto, foreign .do.] 

Cologne water, including ves¬ 
sels, except crystal.,..arroba] 

— others, for drinking, or for 

perfumery.?,.do. 

CLASS II. | 

FISH AND SHELLFISH. 

Cowries .quintall 

Coral, raw, or in fragmeuts j 
arratel 

— prepared for medicinal 

purposes ..do. 

— tin polished.do. 

— polished.do. 

Whale fins (beard), raw., arroba 

— prepared .do. 

— manufactured.do. 

Fish oil, of all sorts of fish .. do. 
Sperm ditto, raw.do. 

— prepared.do. 

— manufactured .do. 

Fish; vise., sea, fresh, dry, 

salted or smoked ... .quintals! 

— in vinegar.do. 1 

— in oil.do.! 

Oysters, not in the shell _do. 

— in the shell.do. 

Pearls, fine, pay an import j 

duty of 1 per cent, ad 
valorem, and an export 
duty of £ per cent, ad va¬ 
lorem. 

CLASS III. 

ANIMALS, LIVING, &C. 
Animals and birds, alive or 
dried and prepared as spe¬ 
cimens illustrative of natu¬ 
ral history... 

Birds, large, as swans, &c..each] 

— parrots.do. 

— canaries and parroquets.. do. 
Geese, ducks, pheasauts, 

doves, hens, chickens, &c..do. 
Calves, nf2 years old...do.l 

— from 2 to 4 ditto.do.l 

Oxen and bulls.do.l 

Goats and bucks.do. 

Asses of 52 follogadas inheightdo.l 

— all others.....do. 

Thibet goats...do.| 

Caca .. .? 

Caes.. 

Horses, of the best breed, whe¬ 
ther by land or sea fron¬ 
tier .each] 

— of inferior breed.do. 



ARTICLES. 
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jp 11 orses, Arabians, En glishh nn t 
ers and racers, and Arftlalu- 
sian horses of the best breed 
not to he sold within the 
space of 2 years after ini-* 
porta tien. 

— in ares.earh 

— foals, of 3 years old.d«. 

Beehives ...do. 

Sucking-pigs.*..do. 

Monkeys.do.l 

Mules. ? .do.| 

Cows.do. 

Heifers, of 2 years old.Ao. 

— from 2 to 4 ditto.do. 

Sheep (except fine Saxony).do. 

— merino.do. 

— lambs.do. 

— (Mamarcdo). 

Pigs, fat.each| 

CLASS IV., V., and VI. 

ANIMAL SUBSTANCES. 

Meat, fresh ; viz., 

— pork.arroba! 

- beef, firesL and salted .. - .do. 1 

— mutton......do.! 

— poultry, &c.do. 

salted, pork, &e.do. 

— ditto, and preserved.do. 

— other kinds.do. 1 

— gelatine.arratel 

Fat and tallow : 

— raw, from Portuguese pos¬ 
sessions. .arroba 

— ditto, from other places . .do. 

— manufactured into candles, 

from Portuguese posses¬ 
sions .. do. 

— ditto, other place iff.do. 

— stearine candles, from Puj- 

tugucse possessions.do. 

— ditto, other places.do. 

Sunglass, from Portuguese 

possessions.do. 

— ditto, other places.do. 

Grease, pigs’ or lard.do. 

— bears*. .*.arratel 

Glue, of all kinds.arroba] 

Rutter, ditto.do. 

Honey, Vrom Portuguese pos¬ 
sessions . ....do. 

— ditto, other places.do. 

Sinews of animals ......quintal 

Eggs (peso brute).do. 

|« Cheese, ordinary.arroba 

— .English, ordinary.do. 

— J’arc.esan and other fine..do. 

Flood, animal's.quintal! 

Tripe, salted or dry.arroba 

Horns, of bulls and oxen, from 

Portuguese possessions.quint. 

— ditto, other countries.do. 

— prepared, from Portuguese 

possessions.arratel 

— ditto, other countries.do, 

— stags’, rough.arroba 

— ditto, manufactured.do. 


Portuguese Money 
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Portuguese* Money. 


A R T I C L 


ART! C L E S. 


Horns, rhinocerjb, rough, from 
Portuguese possessions.arroba 

— ditto, other countries.do. 

— ditto, manufactured, from 
Portuguese possessions ...do. 

— ditto, other countries.do. 

— seahorse, rough, from Por¬ 
tuguese possessions.do. 

— ditto, from other countries.do. 

— ditto, manufactured, from 
Portuguese possessions.arr:ttel 

— ditto, ditto, other countries.do. 
Elephants’• teeth of above 

321b*. weight, from Portu* 
guese possessions..no. 

— ditto, other countries... .-do. 

— from lOlbs. to 3‘ilhs., from 

Portuguese jlbssessions-do. 

— ditto, other countries.do. 

— Ifllbs. aidi below (Jibs., from 
Portuguese possessions... .do. 

— ditto, other countries.do. * 

— manufactured, of all kinds, 

from Portuguese posses¬ 
sions.«.*io. 

— ditto pother aountries.do. 

VV ol v csbteeth.do. 

Mother-of-pearl, j^ugh, from 

Portuguese possessions... .do. 

— ditto, other countries.do. 

— cut, from Portuguese pos- 

sesslbtis.do. 

— ditto, other countries.do. 

— manufactured, from Por¬ 
tuguese possessions.do. 

— ditto, other countries.do. 

Horn s, raw.quintal 

— manufactured in any way, 

or ground, trom Portuguese 
possessions.arratel 

—■ ditto, other countries.do. 

Tortoiseshell, in pieces, from 
Portuguese possessions... .do. 

— ditto, other countries.do. 

— in the entire shell, from 

Portuguese possessions.to. 

— ditto, other countries.do. 

— manufactured, of all kinds, 
from Portuciiesepossessions.do. 

— ditto, other countries.do. 

Claws of animals of all kinds, 

from Portuguese posses¬ 
sions.quintal 

— ditto, other countries.«fc. 

— manufactured, from Portu¬ 
guese possessions.arratel 

— ditto, other countries.do. 

Human hair, raw.do. 

— prepared .do. 

— manufactured.do. 

Wax, white, from Portuguese 

possessions.arroba 

— ditto, other countries.do. 

— yellow, from Portuguese 

possessions.do. 

— ditto, other countries.do 

— ditto, raanufaciiyed, from 
Portuguese possessions... .do. 

— ditto, other countries.do. 

Fcatlers, for beds, of swan or 

“-.cooiie...do. 

— of other birds. A. .do. 

— ditto, for other uses, of all 

sorts ....do. 

— for brushes aud brooms. •. do. 

— quills, writing, undressed 

arratel 

— ditto, dreared. do. 

Plumes, white, undressed.. .do. 

— ditto, dressed.do. 

—JHack, undressed.do. 

— ditto, dressed ..do. 

—- marabouts# undressed . ■ .obg. 


Portuguese Money. 

Import Export 

Duty. Duty. 


/> o 

0 300 | 

1 000 J 

0 000 * n 

18 000 ) 


J 0* 5$ 


! CLASS \U. 

■ SKINS AND KIIRS, UNDKERSF.D J 
j — ty»rse hides, in Hie hair, # 
fresh, dried, or salted, .arrolm 

—* m r ora, white.each 

I — ermine.do. 

1 — buck.arratel 

I -it- calanca.dozens 

[ — dog. • .arratel 

. — bearer.dozens 

I — stag or deer.each 

— chinchilla ..dozens 

— swan anil goose.do. 

— lamb, comnion. .arratel 

— ditto, Russian.dozens 

— woodpeckers.do. 

— gariba.do. 

— ratpUtch.each 

— ditto, common.dozens 

— wild hoar....®..arratel 

— lion and lynx.each # 

— wolf, common .do. * 

■— ditto, cervul .do. 

— ditto, sea.do. 

— leop.nd, marnesti, ounce, 
marten, tiger, and pdfether.do • 

— Muscovy .dozenl 

— small grey .do. 

— sea calf.each 

— £ig.arratel 

— fox. grey.each 

— ditto, white.do. 

j — ditto, dyed , ..do. 

i — badger .each 

i — mole .dozen 

bear, black.each 

— ditto, white .do. 

— hare and rabbit, grey..dozen 

— ditto, ditto, white.do. 

— ditto, ditto, dyed.do. 

! — tails of marten, marmot, 

1 &c. Sec .100 tails 

| — backs or bellies of the 
l above, whole or in pieces 
arratel 

— hags, pieces of ermine, ca¬ 

lanca, pititgris, or Russia 
sheep skins .each 

— of hare, rabbit, or fox, in 
the natnral state, or dyed., do. 

Skins,&r, dressed; viz., tanned 
or partly tanned, of all sorts 

arrroba 

— calf, for manufactures.arratel 

— ditto, tanned, coloured, or 

dyed ..do. 

— ditto, ditto, ditto, Mtiaoovy.do. 

— sheep, tanned......do. 

— ditto, coloured...do. 

— ditto, white or dyed .do. 

— vfrtiblu'd.do. 

— buff leather.do. 

— morocco .do. 

-A curdova of all colours .... do. 

— varnished leather of all 

kinds.do. 

— horse and pigskins.do. 

Brazil ditto .arroba 

— Shamny ditto .arratel 

— ditto, prepared .do. 

— parchment, raw.do. 

— ditto, prepared.do. 

— tanned leather (Vaquettis) 

fine iff all sorts.arroba 

— clippings and was*e of lea* 

ther...do. 

Manufactures of fur uid lea¬ 
ther ; viz., capotes aim vests 
lined with fur ..each 

— simply ornamented .... ..do. 

— pelerins, boars, &c .... arratel 

— caps and hats. See. plain .do. 

— trimmed, &c.do. 


0 DIM) ; I 

0 00 I 

1 800 ! 

0 480 
0 WOO ] 

1 800 

0 200 
0 900* 

1 800 
0 480 
1 800 

1 800 

0 00 

1 800 

0 120 i 

0 480 | 

0 900 ! 


0 720 I U er 
n dan i 240 reis 


0 900 | 


2 

400 jj 

1 

1 

000 1 

0 

100 

0 

280 : 

0 

180 1 

0 

180 1 


1 000 ) 

\ 0 

c ISO j 


12 000 \\ 
6 000 j 

4 800 k 
0 filH) 

1 200 1J 


per quint. 
240 reis. 
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PORTUGUESE TARIFF. 


Portuguese Money. 


ARTICLES. 


Manufactures of fur and lea¬ 
ther— continued. 

— other manufactures of lea ¬ 

ther, such as harness, purg¬ 
es, girths, bridles, whips, 
&c. plain .arratel 

— ditto, ornamented.d<». 

— saddles.each 

— coverings for hoiwcs.plain do. 

— ditto ornamented.do 

— ditto embro'dered.do. 

— leathern drawers.pair 

— suspenders.arratelj 

— gloves of all kinds.pair 

— bottles of leather, &c. arratel 

— overalls (g flushes).pair 

— boots and shoes, men’s... do. 

— women’s.do. 

Portmanteaus, Sec. .each 

— h a v re sacs, night bags, 

clothes bags, &c. ...do 

CLASS VIII. 

SILK AN I) SILK MANUKACTURES : 

— coccoua. 

— rawer tram.arroba 

— dyed.* Tate I 

— in the thread not dyed., .do. 

— ditto dyed.do. 

— floss (carded)...do. 

— manufactured, as gauzes, 

crape, tulle, velvet, and 
blonde.. 

— plush silks ..do 

— Alopeen ditto.d«». 

— pros de Naples, chalis, 

sattus, tafetas, Sic .do. 

— hosiery and stua l wares..do. 

— velvet ribbons and bands.do. 

— tulle lave, &c., in scarfs or 
handkerchiefs or leiunantsdo. 

— oiled of one colour ...... .do. 

— of more tliau one colour, .do. 

— stockings, socks, shirts, 
bonnets, glovts,&c. ......do. 

■— floss silk, open woik .....do. 

— ditto close ... ..do. 

— turbans for ..each 

— caps and bonnets ditto... do. 

— ditto of silk and cotton, 

mixed ..do. 

— ditto ornamented.do. 

CLASS IX. 

WOOLLEN MANtll'Af TORES. 

Wool, Saxony or Spatii.sh.arrolia 

— all other parts, washed...do. 

— cuizas. ..do. 

— dyed.clo. 

— thread of, nndyed, for sew¬ 
ing or embroidery.arratel 

— ditto, for other purposes, .do. 

— thread, dyed, fur sewing or 

embroidery. do. 

— ditto, tor other purposes, .do 

Carpets, fine, Brussels,.On. 

Kidderminster, and common 

rugs.do. 

Bluukets and coverlets, whe¬ 
ther mixed with cotton nr 
other materials .do. 

Shawls and handkeri liiefs of 
wool or de laiue, or mixed 
with any materials except 
silk, dyed nr printed.do. 

Ditto, ditto, called chattels 
marceline, or merino mixed 
with any material except * 
silk, and printed or dytd . .do 

Cloths or dresscH culled chain:* 
marcelline, or merino, dyed 
or not, or mixed with any 
material except Bilk.do. 


ARTICLES 


Portuguese Money. 


• Import 
Drtty. 


! per quint. 
f 240 reis 


7 

200 


0 

10 

3 

000 


0 

40 

2 

40(1 ; 


0 

20 

•1 

800 j 


0 

10 

4 

800 ! 


0 

10 

7 

200 

1 

> 

0 

10 

8 

000 

J 



0 

800 1 


0 

40 

1 

GOO 


0 

40 

8 

000 

I 1 

0 

40 

G 

400 


0 

40 

3 

200 

i 

0 

20 

3 

000 


0 

20 

5 

000 

j 

0 

40 

2 

000 


0 

5 

4 

800 


0 

10 

fn 

*C* 


0 

40 

0 

0 

000 1 

210 

} 

0 

20 

2 

880 | 


0 

GO 

1 

200 


0 

20 

0 

240 

i 

> 

0 

S 

2 

■100 

j 



0 

400 


0 

1, 


Damasked cloth, Durack Es- 
tamenos worsted-work,. in 
pieces or dresses, satins, 
ratinettes, druggets, drills, 
aniens, lastings, and gam- 

broons.arratel 

Roinhazetts, do luine dresses, 
harragons, playbacks, an- 
golit as, Bruxellas, shalloons, 
stuffs, and Scotch plaids, 
generally t.seil for cloaks, 

, also mixed cloths of worsted 
and cotton called Lustres 
Orleans, plain and figured 
cotton, and worsted lin¬ 
ings .do 

Baizes, serges, and drugget 

cloths.do. 

Says, ca-stnetts, fine drug¬ 
gets, castors, flannels, hunt¬ 
ing, and nun’s crape...do. 

Coatings, raise d baizes, dom- 
met«, serofena.*, worsted 

sIiar, Sec. .. 

Waddings (tripe).do. 

Shawls and handkerchiefs of 
woo) called cassinierrs,plain 

or primed, or borders.do. 

GiHtnnnoa and (adits' cloak¬ 
ing, Petershams, ami wool¬ 
len rictus, coar«c, fine, and 

superfine, not mixed.tie. 

— ilit*o, mixed odours ......do.- 

Parish lines, primed, and M- 
p ica and printed moused- | 

lme-de-laino dresacs.do. 

Gaul m oons mixed with other j 

Wtiolleu manufactures made [ 
up, to pay the duty mi the i 
most valuable material of j 
which ibey consist, as waist¬ 
coating with s.lk.do.| 

Cloth Innings.a r rob a 

Hags, of whatever kind • • arratel 
Sm.ill wares, buttons, cords, 
stay-laces, fringes, tapes, 
galloons, garters, holts, 
girths, utnl similar articles 
of wool, whether mixed 
with linen, worsted, cotton, 

or hair.♦.do. 

Hosiery whether mixed ^.r 
not...do. 


CLASS X. 

FLAX, IIEUI’, com spakti:, &c. 
Manufactures of flax and hemp 
« quintal 

— prepared or thrown like 

► ilk. do. 

— threi^i of, raw .1 i lb. 

— ditto, bleached, mingle " do. 

— ditto, dyed .. . ) f do. 

— ditto, lustred or brightened, 

under IS threads.....do. 

— ditto, above 18 threads ....do. 

— sewing tbread.unbleacht d.du. 

— dittc, bleached.do. 

— ditto, dyed.do. 

— lint..do. 

— tow thread for knitting, .-do. 
Hessian cloths, common..arroba 

— fine (Calha Mar Of).do. 

Osriaburghs and wrappers. ..lb. 
Hollands, brown, or platillas.du. 

— brown linens.do. 

Carpets, with linen or hemp 

warp.do. 

Brown linens, not specified, .do. 


0 360 ’0 9 
0 170 * 0 1 


0 500 | 0 5 


0 280 

0 240 0 5 


o ooo ! | 

0 110(1 j > 0 6 


4 800 0 10 

o ooo o a 

o flu o 10 


o« 3fi0 

0 300 

1 000 

] 500 

2 000 

0 100 

0 140 

0 800 l 

1 200 | 

0 «I0 "J 

0 140 

0 £00 t l 


\contii}Ufid) 
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ARTICLES. 


Flax^md hemp— continued. 
Unfcns bleaclnd, and sail¬ 
cloth, except fine canvas ..lb.j 
Dowlas and Osnaburghn, and 
ordinary Bremen or West¬ 
phalian linens (cresj and 

wrapping cloth.do. 

Irish and Scotch linens, and 
Hollands duck, table and 
damask linen, bleached ...do. 
Dawns or tine linens, and 
other linens, bleached, not 

specified...do. 

Linens of ime or more Colour-*, 

printed or stamped.do. 

—- bed ticking.Ain. 

— not enumerated.do. 

— murliue’taitarrcd.t.do.j 

Cambrics, fine%nf all kinds, in 

pieces or handkerchief's... do.j 
Oil cloths^ (toile cite), Tar¬ 
nished, waxed, or painted 
floorcloths of all kiotiH..arrate] | 

Linen tapes, ribbons, &e.do. 

Lace, and lace-work of thread 

and tulle .... g .do. 

Sniallwarcs, as fringe!*, staf- 
laresjr buttons, stays, gal¬ 
loons, KU«peudt*ts, &c.do.| 

Hosiery or knitWfek,asstock¬ 
ings, vests, pantaloons, 

socks, raps, &e.do, 

Liner* wares, mnue up as 
shirts, vests, *5rc., to pay the 
duty upon the highest ma¬ 
nufactured mateiial. 
Rnpexvork and cordage, sail- 
twme.quintal 

— rope-yarns, white.do. 

— ropes, white.do. 

— yarns tarred \ Att 

— ropes tarred. / .. 

— yarns only fit for oakum..do, 

— rope of sparte.do. 

— sparte traces.do. 

Wadding for guns.....do. 


CLASS XI. 

COTTON, AND MAN t'FACTL' RK9 OF 
COTTON. 

Cotton wool, from Portuguese 
colonics.arrobaj 

— ditto, other \ laces...do. 

— ditto, carded- . 

— twist, No. 40 and under 

arratel or lb. 

— ditto, 41 to 80.do. 

— ditto, 81 to 1*20.do. 

— ditto, 121 and above.do. 

— ditto, bleached or dyed, 

No. 40, and under.do.l 

— ditto, 41 to 80.do. 

— ditto, 81 to 120 .do. 

— ditto, 121 and above.do. 

— thread twisted for sewing, 

unbleached white or dyed, 
No. I to 40.do. 

— ditto, 41 to 80 ..♦.do. 

— ditto, 81 to 1*20.....do. 

— <fctto, 121 and above.do. 

, Wiek for candles.do. 

xAuriterpanes and rugs...do. 
Cottons, woven or mixed with 

linen, canvas and bagging.do. 
Flannels for pettic<>ats,shawls, 
•or knitted shawls or hand¬ 
kerchiefs, or wrought, re¬ 
sembling tapestry. do. 

Cotton cloth,vailed gray stouts, 
of is threads......do. 


• 



Portuguese Money. 



Export 

ARTICLES. 

Import 

Duty. 

D.ty. 



0 :00 

0 400 
0 200 
0 MOO 
0 100 

4 800 


0 300 

0 300 


240 

480 

000 

400 

200 


> o 


1) 000 
o ooo 

3 000 

3 000 

0 30 

1 000 
l ooo 
0 800 


free 

W oo 
0 120 


50 

70 

120 

250 

80 

120 

240 


0 400 
0 40 


0 10 


?■ 0 

r 

(* 


j 


Portuguese Money. 


Import 

Duly. 


0 40 

0 20 
0 300 
0 5 


0 1 
0 10 
0 20 


C itton manufactures, contented. j 

Cotton cloth,called gray stouts, 
of !5 to 241breads.arrate! or lb 

— ditto, of 25 threads and 

above......•.da. 

—jaitto, While, ot 14 threads.do- 

—LiUO, ditto, 15 to 20 threads 
. . do.! 

— ditto, ditto, 21 and above . 

•- dyed in the tip-cad of one 

or more colours, Ifj threads 
and under.do. 

— same shaped for dresses, 

, shawls, vests, and hand¬ 
kerchiefs .do. 

— dyed in the thread, 17 

threads and upwards.do. 

— the same shaped into 

dresses, shawls, handker¬ 
chiefs, vest-,&c.do. 

— stulls, print*J or dyed in 

the piece.do. 

Printed shawls and handker¬ 
chiefs .do. 

Cambrics, white, of 20 threads 
ami under.do-.! 

— «>f 21 threads and upwards.do. 

— coloured sarsiieis,%f cot- * 

ton, of one or mine colours, 
dyed in the piece.do. 

— ^r.olouti-tl cambric shawls, 

handkerchit f», jaconets, also 
those cut tor dresses .do. 

— coloured nut suets, dyed in 

thread . do. 

— ditto, in shawls, handker¬ 
chiefs, or dresses.do. 

-- calicoes and muslins, gray, 
in the pieces ready for 
printing.do. 

• - ditto, made into shawls 
and ha nd kerchiefs, 20 

threads and under.do. 

— ditto, ditto, 21 threads and 

| above.....do. 

1 — ditto, priuted or coloured.do.j 
! — white twilled cottons, tow- 
j clhng common damasks, 

dimities, drills, &c .UoJ 

; — ditto, piintcd in one or 

. mure colours.do.| 

! — in shawls nr handkerchiefs, 

, in the web or the piece .. .do 
J —ditto, for dresats, shawls, 

&r., blue or cidoutod.do. 

[ — while quiltings.do. 

j — blue and white tabby cords 
j do. 

, — black velvets.do. 

j •• oii-clntliH ( uleadoB ) toile 

cire.do. 

j — tyihtiimn, or nmslin net 
! lace, tamboured hamlker- 

I rhi"iH, shawls, bordered or 

I m frilled.do.| 

j — tamboured jaconet.do. 

| — bot.binet plain w»ik.do. 

i — sheathing cotton (marline 
| tarred or gummed for u*e).do. 

> — small cotton wares, needle¬ 
work, buttons, fringes, 
braces, gaiters, luces, night¬ 
caps, shirts, petticoats,socks, 
stockings, gloves, purses, 
and other similar articles, 
simjly wrought of cotton 

■— hats and bonnets.each] 

— umbrellas and parasols. ..do.l 

— shirt collars and stocks ..do.l 

— collars for ladies .do. 


iu. r. 

0 00 . 


o ion 

0 Ml 


0 70 

•0 120 


0 400 
0 40(f 

0 GC0 

0 220 

0 251) 

0 100 
o mo 

0 200 

0 400 

0 210 
0 410 

0 100 


0 400 
0 040 


0 100 

0 200 

0 300 

0 400 

0 300 

0 80 
0 100 


4 800 
1 400 

0 000 


0 400 
2 000 
0 000 
0 100 
0 720 


Export 

Duty. 


i 
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PORTUGUESE TARIFF. 


A RT1CJ L ES. 


CLASS XII. 

PAPER, PAPER RANGINGS, BOOKS, 
&C. 

Paper, cut, of all descriptions 

arroba 

Boxes and cases of cardboard, 
masks, &c.do. I 

Ditto, ditto, varnisliucf, &c., of ! 
all kinds.do.j 

Cardboard, in sheets, bordered 

do. 

— plain.do. 

— printed, or lithographed. 

Sic.do.! 

Visiting cards, plain or or- ! 
namented ..do. 

— assorted (p.ipeloes).do. 

Maps and charts, of all 

sizes .do 

— arranged for games of 

amusement.do. 

Engravings and lithographs | 
of all kinds.arratel 

Books, in the Portuguese 
language...arroba 

—ditto, bei ng f<.reig n edit ions.do. 

— in foreign languages, in 
sheets, or simply etit. lied. .do. 

— ditto, bound in any man¬ 
ner ..do. 

— flam, and mled for music; I 
also, musical manuscripts, .do.! 

M usic, primed or lithographed j 
do.. 

Paper, gold or bordered in j 
gold...arratelj 

— silver, embroidered iu sil¬ 
ver .do. 

— ditto, of commoner descrip¬ 
tions.arroba 

— satin of all kinds .do.j 

— hangings,for apartments..do. 

— ruled, for music.do. 

— ditto, lor writing.do- 

— for wadding, or cartridges.dn. 

— blotting.d -. 

— white, tor writing, pressed.do. 

— imperial, medium, and all 

other kinds, not otherwise 
enumerated.do. 

— (delixa) chagreen.do. 

— printed for bi.'ls, &c. See., .do. 

CLASS XIII. 

WOOD, AND MANUFACTURES OF 
WOOD. 

Pirewoed, rough.quintal 

— in fapgots.do. 

Charcoal.do. 

Timber, oak, maple, beech, 

pine, and other ordinary 
sorts, for the manufacture 
of carts, carriages, and 
wooden vessels, &c. &c....do. 

— deals and planks of the 

above wood, of 1 po'egada 
in thickness.foot 

above 1 to 2 dn.do. 

„ 2 ito.do. 

„ 3 do.do. 

— ditto, ditto, in joists..do. 

— ditto, ditto, in beams.do. 

— ditro, ditto, in laths (repas); 

viz., chesuut ..doz. 

— ditto, ditto, ditto, fir.... ..dn. 

— for masts and spars; viz.* 

in pieces of 13 feet in 
length.each 

from 16 to 30 do.do. 

„ 31 to 35 do.do. 

„ 36 to 40 do.do. 


Portuguese Money. 


Import I Export 
Duty. ; Duty. 


ARTICLES. 


Portuguese Money. 


Import Export 

Duty. Duty. 


o 5 i 

o 10 : 


° 1 I 

0 3 


Wood, continued. 

Timber for masts and spars ; 
viz., from 41 to 45 feet in 
length.each 

„ 46 to 50 do.do. 

„ 51 to 55 do.do. 

„ 56 to 60 do..do. 

„ 01 to 05 do.do. 

„ 00 to 70 do.do. 

,, 71 to 75 do.do. 

,f 70 to 80 do.do. 

„ 81 and upwards .do. 

— poles for lineyards, &c....do. 

— for tool handles and aookes 

of wheels. .do. 

— knees of oaks, for anebuf 

stocks, &c.foot 

— in sawdust.quintal 

— ditto, prepared for grape¬ 
ries and pineiics.do. 

— small planks aud piece* of 
such woods, lor boxes, 
desks, drums, guitars, 4hc..do. 

— in bows, of 68 polegadus in 

length. i. .1000 

„ 66 to 130 do.do.j 

„ 137 and upwards-ho. 

— in staves for casks, small, 

aud ol *20 polcgudas in 

length.100 

from *26 to 37 do.<lo.| 

„ 36 to 46 do.do. 

„ 46 to 57 do.do. 

„ 57 and upwards-do. 

— ditto, of Brazil wood, for 

casks..do., 

Ships, iu a fit state for sea J 
per ton (marine): 

— old, or broken up.do. 

Wooden manufactures ; viz., » 

Vessels for liquids, with iron 

handles, new. 

— ditto, ditt», old.do., 

— ditto, with wooden handles, 

new.do. : 

— ditto, ditto, old.do., 

Blocks and puliies, &c. .-arroba 1 

Oars, rough.each; 

— finished.do. 

Handspikes, rough ..dozen! 

— finished.do. 

Cun-stocks.each 

Wooden bowls, plates, spoons, i 

forks, hammers , 9 mallets, : 
rakes, &c.atv iba 

Rules, measures, combs, ! 

squares, &e..do. 

Ramrods, mounted with any 
metal, except gold or sil¬ 
ver .each 

Boxes of fir, plain.arroba 

— painted'.do. 

Bout-trees, or forms lor boots 

urratel 

Pictiire-Vramcs of wnnd, not 
including the duty ou the 
paiutiiig or print, plain, ac¬ 
cording to the number of 
palms in circumference- 

— ditto, ornamented.do. 

— ditto, gilt, plain.do. 

— dittos ditto, ornamented ..do. 

— ditto, ditto, in relief, plain.do. « 

— ditto, ditto, ditto, orna¬ 
mented ...do. 

Wood, for cabinet makers' 
use; viz., mahogany, b x, 
Brazil, rosewood, satin, &«., 
aud all others, not other¬ 
wise enumerated, iu logs or 
planks.quintal 

— ditto, in tliin sheets ...arroba 


0 600 
0 200 


o ioo ! f 

0 50 S 

l 000 -1 

o i no 

0 300 I 

0 100 f 

n 300 I 

4 COO J 


0 100 0 
0 800 ) 

1 000 f 
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X 


ARTICL F*S. 

» 

Portuguese Money. 

ARTICLE S. 

Portuguese Money. 

Import 

Duty. 

Kxpoit 

Duty. 

Import 

Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 

Wo q4> &c.— continued. | 

m. 

r. 

| tn. 

r. 


| 


. 



Scented woods; *iz., sassafras | 





Billiard tables. 






arroba 

0 

040 

1 0 

1 

Furniture, of all other kinds 





— aloes, quassia, sandal. &c. 



1 




12 

ooo 

0 


and all others, not partieu- 





Po/fable chairs and litters.each 

•15 




larly enumerated.do. 

1 

280 

1 0 

5 

1 Children’)* carriages, new or 1 






0 

300 

i) .. 


1 «»hl .. 



0044 



— manufactured.do. 

2 

400 

i 0 

5 

Wheelbarrows and trucks., .do. 

•fi 

ooo 


10 

Furniture; viz., presses, 





Sonches and vans, 






drawers, &c., of mahogany 




• 

springs.T. 

-do., 

200 

ooo 

0 

500 

or satin wood.each 

40 

ono 

0 

100 

1 W agRon*, for the transport of 





— ditto, of all other woods ..do. 

20 

000 ; 

0 

50 






— sideboards (buffets), of nia- 



I 



do.i 

GO 

ooo 

0 

150 

hogany oP satin wood.do. 

• CO 

000 

0 

150 

— ditto, 2 ditto.. 



ooo 

0 

100 

— ditto, of all other woods . .gio. 

30 

000 

0 

75 

Carriages, new or old... 


5(H) 

00(L 

1 

200 

— washing stands.do. 

8 

400 

0 

20 

Fhaerons, gigs, Ac. ditto 

....do.i 

300 

uoo 

0 

750 

— ditto, fitted up with mirrogpdo. 

12 

000 

0 

30 

Cabriolets. 

.. . .do. 

150 

ooo 

0 

400 

— bidets..do. 

3 

GOO 

0 

10 

Carriage wheels, large . 

- - pair; 

12 

0(H) 

0 

30 


30 






G 

ooo 


10 

— cradles, of mahogany or 






.} 


sat n wotRl.do. 

24 

000 

0 

GO 

Oi..\S?XIV. 

i 





— ditto, of all other woods...do. 

t 12 

000 

0 

3U 

CHEMICAL T’ROmUTIONS AND ! 





— chairs, without arms, of 











mahogany or satin wood, co- 


• 



Acetates ; viz.. 










10 



0 

1 I 




— dirto, ditt«£ of all other 





020 

0 

20 

woods#...do. 

1 

200 

0 

5 

— ditto, liquid.do.' 

* n 

780 

0 

1 

— dittof ditto, of mahogany 





— barytes, pure. 


u 

(M0 

0 

10 

or satin wood, ^vered with 





— chalk, concentrated .. 

■ - ..do. 

0 

80 

0 

1 

silk or stulfs.do. 

G 

000 

j 0 

10 

1 — yiiuchouina . 

.. .. oz. 

0 

«U0 

0 

10 

— ditto, ditto, of all other 

1 




— salt of lead. 

•arratel 

0 

40 

n 


woojjs.do. 

3 

000 

! o 

5 

I copper, crystalized (eristal 



1 


— ditto, with arms, of inalio- 





de Venus). 

.. ..do. 

0 

100 



gnny or satin wood, covered 



1 


— ditto, not crystaiized.. 


0 

GO 

> 0 

I 

with straw.do. 

4 

800 

I 0 

10 

•— iron, proto acetate of 


0 

120 

1 


— ditto ditto, of all other 





— ditto, per acetate of (pvro- 





woods.do. 

! 2 

400 

0 

5 

lignite). 


0 

40 

J 


— ditto, ditto, of mahogany or 





— magnesia (dr>). 

....do. 

0 

640 

0 

10 

satin wood, covered with 





— mercury (proto). 

.. .-do. 

0 

G40 

0 

10 

silk or stulls..do. 

' 18 

000 

0 

50 

— niorfine. 


1 

200 

0 

20 

— ditto, ditto, of all other 





— nickel. 

arratol 

1 

440 

0 

20 

woods.do 

10 

800 

0 

25 

— potash and soda. 

• • • - do. 

0 

480 

0 

1 

Cases and frames, for beds.each 

6 

000 

0 

20 

— silver, crystaiized.... 

....oz. 

1 

000 

0 

100 

Commodes, ot mahogany and 





— quinine. 

....do. 

0 

180 

0 

1 

satin wood.do. 

24 

000 

0 

GO 

— strontian. 

arratel 

1 

280 

0 

20 






















GO 

Wardrobes, of mahogany or 





Acids ; viz., 





satin wood.do. 

4.-, 

000 

0 

loo 

— of white arsenic. 


0 

120 

0 

5 

— of all other woods.do. 

21 

000 

0 

GO 

— of arsenic. 

. arratel 

0 

480 

0 

1 

Bedsteads, of mahogany or 





— ditto, crystaiized. 

.. . .do. 

0 

GOO 

0 

5 

satin wood.do. 

45 

000 

0 

100 

— pyroligneous acid.... 

-do.j 

0 

30 

i 


— of all other woods.do 

21* 

000 

0 

GO 

— acetic acid. 

....do. 

0 

•l.SO 

0 

I 

Dining-tables, of mahogany .dn. 

42 

ooo 

0 

100 

— acetoso (vinaigre) 1... 

....do. 

0 

120 

j 


— of all other woods.do. 

24 

eoo 

0 

GO 

— benzoic...... 


G 

000 

0 

20 

Tables for drawing-rooms, and 





— boracic. 

....do. 

0 

120 

0 

1 

tea-tables, of maliolgany or 





— ditto, vitrified. 

.... do. 

0 

800 

0 

20 


16 

000 









ditto, ditto, of all other 





— butiric. 

-do. 


200 

0 

60 

— woods.do. 

0 

000 

0 

20 

— camphoric. 

-do. 

0 

480 

0 

10 

8ofas, of mahogany or satin 



• 


— clyomic. 

... .do. 

0 

400 

0 

10 

>wood, covered with rushes 





— citric . 

arratel 

0 

G40 

0 

] 

or cane .do. 

21 

000 

0 

GO 

— cyanic. 

. ...oz. 

2 

000 

0 

50 

•— of all other woods, ditto . .do. 

y 

000 

9 

10 

fluoric.. 

.arratel 

1 

GOO 

0 

20 

— of mahogany or satin wood. 





— 1 gallic;. 

-do. 

2 

400 

0 

50 

and covered with silk or 





— hydriodic. 

-do. 

1 

600 

0 

20 

stuffs.do. 

3G 

000 

0 

100 

— muriatic (spirits of salt)..do. 

0 

GO 

0 

1 

— of all other woods, ditto . .do. 

V4 

000 

0 

GO 

— hydrocyanic(priissic acid).do. 

3 

840 

0 

50 

Retretes.do. 

14 

000 

0 

30 

•— hydrobroraic. 


3 

200 

0 

40 

Secretaries ( L'screi'Utiinhas ), 





— hydro-sulphuric (pure)...do. 

0 

30 

1 


not including duty on the 



« - 

— iguasuric. 


0 

500 

1 


1 elahs, &c., with double 




"" | 

— iodic. 


0 

300 

l 0 

_ 

bodied cylinder, of malio- 





— kinic, concentrated . 


0 

1G0 


1 


GO 

000 

0 








—~of "all other woods, and 





— margaric, pure. 


0 

500 

J 


also those with a single 





— mecouic. 


2 

400 

0 

50 

body, being made of mabo- 





— muriatic (chloric) ... 

.arratel 

0 

50 



gaily nr satin wood.do. 

30 

000 

0 

100 

— nitric, hvdro-chlorig (agoa 





— of all otheif woods.do. 

18 

000 

0 

40 

regia). 


0 

100 

0 


Framework for pier glasses, 





— nitrous, spirits of nitre.. .do. 

0 

160 

1 


qf mahogany or satin wood.do. 

45 

000 

0 

100 

— nitro anhidro. 


0 

1G0 



—•of all other woods.do. 

20 

000 

0 

50 

| — nitric, pure, or medical.arratel 

0 

240 

ij 



{continued) 


yoL. ir. 
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PORTUGUESE TARIFF. 


ARTICLES. 


Portuguese Money. 


Import ! lixport 
Doty. j Duty. 


Portuguese Money. 


ARTICLES. 


i<;i> 

goo 

Gftft 

ooo 

2ftft 

200 

80 

*20 

-ISO 

.000 

Lift 
] no 
•100 
*100 
loo 
50 
*0 


Acids— continued. * 

— ditto, ordinary (aquafortis) 

e arrattd 

— oleic.o-4. 

— oxalic.tftr.itel 

— phosphoric.do. 

— ditto, vitrified.oz.* 

— succinic (sal volatije cle huc- j 

— sulphuric, pure.arratel; 

— ditto, impure (oil of vitrioI).d«.j 

— taitanc.d"., 

— uric.»»z. : 

Alkalis; viaruitioma *.vo- | 

latile alkaii).arratel ; 

— barilla, raw* ...arrobu! 

— ditto, refined.do.! 

— soda, factitious....do.I 

—- ditto, solid (chalk) ••..arratel: 

— ditto, liquid.do.) 

—- potash, raw.arrobu i 

— di-to, eamstica solida (h>- 

drate of potash).\arratel 

— ditto, liquida, (lexivia de 

potassa).do. 

Alternate of copper......do. 

— soda or potash... .do. 

— cobalt. oz. 

— all other descriptions,.arratel 

Borax, or lineal, raw.arroh i 

— all other descriptions..arratel 

Hanzoatos, of all kinds.do. 

Corbonates ; viz., of ammonia.do. 

— barytes, natural.do. 

— d.tto, artificial.do. 

— chalk, pure.do. 

— lead.arrobu 

— copper.arratel 

— iron...do. 

— ditto, suhearhonate of.....do 

— magnesia.do 

— potash. .do. 

— ditto, bicaih mate of.do. 

— soda, crystalized.do. 

— ditto, bicarbonate of.do. 

— zinc, natural (lapis r.ala- 

minoies).do. 

—- ditto, artificial.do. 

Chlorates; viz., of barytes ..oz.; 

— potash. arratel J 

Chromates ; viz., of ammonia.o/..' 

— silver.do.j 

— barites.do. 

— mercury. .do 

— lead.arratel 

— potash.do. ! 

— iron.....quintal I 

Chlororates ; viz., of antimony, 

solid .arratol! 

— ditto, liquid.....do.I 

— calcio.do | 

— chalk, dry.do. 

—■ ditto, liquid.do.I 

— mercury, soft, and corro- j 

aive sublimate.. do. 


50 

480 

*210 

200 

4SM 

24« 

1*40 

•100 

lst» 

40 

Gift 

320 

320 

%0 

300 

60 

180 

120 

480 

200 

4*0 

*20 

120 

300 

*200 

GUO 

300 

60 

40 

60 

100 

100 

500 

240 

200 

120 

40 


480 

200 

Oft 

400 

300 

010 

120 


Muriates of antimony.do. 

— ammonia.do.! 

— iron and ammonia.do.! 

— chinchonina.oz.; 

— morphine.do. 

— potash .arrnti l! 

— soda, common sea salt ..mois prohibited 

— ditto, refined.arratel' 0 120 

— ditto, gemma.do. 1 prohibited 

Hydrocyauate of potash, priis- i 

si ate of potash. .do. o 130 

Creosote, white.oz. o 400 

—- dark.do. 0 200 

Nitrates; viz.,of copper.arratt 1 f* 0 320 

— lead .do. n 120 

— potash (saltpetre) from Por¬ 
tuguese possessions .. .an oba 0 50 


0 20 
ft i 5 

o Vo 


I* 

!-| 

H’ 


\1 


i 


N itrates —con tinned. 

— potash (saltpetre),froni other 

planes.a.roha. 

-- ditto, refined .do. 

— of silver (ltdIntone) ..airatcl 
Oxides; viz., of autiniouy 

(for the arts, &c.).do 

— ditto, acid (limns arg>n- 

tinas).do. 

— if.tto, ralcined (heznar) ..do. 

— of arsenic (white arsenic) 

1 ■ ai mba 

— of lead X . do. 

— ditto, minium (re«roxide) 
and litharge (semi- vitunusf.do.j 

— copper.arratel: 

— of iron (etbiope marcial) .t'o.l 

— d it to, vermilion .do.) 

— of mercury (red precipi¬ 
tate) .do.' 

— manganese .armhaj 

j — iiiiigoe.'.ia (calcined).(.arratel. 
i — zinc (dowers of ziu-.t)... ,d-*.j 

— ditto, riu7.en<b radium arrnha' 

Oxulatt of jMitash.arratel 

Sulphates; viz., of alum .. .‘do. - 

— alum and potash, calcined.do. 1 

— ditto, not calcined. • ■ .quintal, 

— ammonia (gUuber salts) \ 
arratel 


Import 

Duty. 


0 300 

1 410 

5 (MX) 


Export 

Duly. 


(i 

} • 


I 200 
0 000 

0 120 

0 300 

0 150 

1 020 
0 120 
0 12(| 

0 300 
0 100 
0 321 
0 301) 
0 00 
0 *210 
o sob 
0 00 
0 *200 


'J 

!■} 


ft 00 


m 

10 


10 

l 


0 

. o ; 

o 

free 

do. 

0 

* 0 i 

0 i 


— ditto, ret)..do., 

— mercury (Kthh'pc mineral) ' 

tt-Tatelj 

— ditto, (cinnabar).do. 

— vermilion, in powder ....do. 

— copper.do. 

Tartrates ; viz., of potash, (ve¬ 
getable salt).do. 

— raw (sarro de vinho)..airoba 

— creaid of tartar...do. 

— tartar emetic.arratel 

— soda (Rochelle salts).do. 

Meditfhies ; viz., b assort dm . .oz. 

— hrussina, cafenia, cartha- 

muuia, elaiua, iudigotina, 
wax, and «! ear in e.do. 

-- chinchonina, crystalized.do. 

— dvlphiua.do. 

■»- emetina, pura.do. 

x- ditto, do codex.do. 

— fibrin a.df*. 

— gentian (dried).do. 

— glycerina.do. 

— inuliua. .do. 

— lupuliua, pitch, purified 

arratel 

■— myrrh.oz. 

— morphine and narcatina .do. 

— paperina and quassia-do. 

— quinine. ..do. 


0 200 

o «ftn 
0 240 
0 3G0 

1 020 

0 120 
0 120 
1 GOO 
0 300 

0 180 
•0 4j0 


1 500 
*0 200 

2 500 

4 500 

0 300 
0 120 
0 GOO 
1 200 
0 400 

0 1 GO 

0 000 
1 20 * 
0 600 
0 300 


10 

I 




— copptr (blue vitriol) . 

,.arrobu' 

0 

24ft 1 

1 


(1 

1 

— ditto ; ammonia cal) .. 

.arratel 

ft 

3(10 



0 

1 

— iron iereen vitriol).. 

.quintal. 

n 

1*20 



II 

*» 

— ditto.puriiicd (sal de luarte) i 





u 

1 


arratel | 

ft 

160 

i i 


0 

5 

— magnesia (epsom salts).arrohuj 

0 

400 | 



0 

1 

— niinfine.. 




0 

20 

0 

5 ' 

— potash, vegetable 

ai- j 





0 

6 1 

kali. 

.arrohal 

0 

600 i 

1 0 

5 

0 

i s 

— ditto, in powder. 


1 

410 

0 

10 

0 


— quinine. 

. 

0 

20 ft 


, 

0 

• r ’ , 

— soda (glauber salts)- 

.arroba; 

0 

600 

1 w 



i 

— strichnina. 


I 

200 

\ 0 

LU 



— 7me (white vitriol}.. 

. .arrobu: 

1 

200 

i ' ° 

m 

1 

* * 

! —- barytes . 


0 

HO 

0 

I 



| — men ury. 

.arratel 

0 

4(H) 

! o 

5 

n 

i 

i — tumg.ii esc . 


0 

120 

ft 

I 

0 

5 

, — silver. 

.do.; 

3 

G00 

0 

20 

0 

ft 

1 Sulphurates; viz., of potash.do.: 

0 

HO 



0 

10 

— a ntiinnri). 

.do. 

ft 

480 

/ 0 


0 

5 

— arsenic, yellow. 

. .arrobuj 

0 

100 


r. 


1 

300 

20 


0 

0 

0 

0* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

) 

> 0 

) 

0 

0 


20 

& 

30 

60 

10 

V0 


*10 

20 

10 


(continuifj) * 






















































































PORTUGUESE TARIFF 


1 13‘J 


Portuguese Money. 


A V T I C L ft S. 


Import 

Duty. 


Medicines— confinttfif* i 

— salicina ..oz. ■ 

— santolina.do.: 

— snrrorolina.do. 1 

— srillitina.do.; 

— - strict)inina .do.- 

— tilmina ..do. 

—• hellebore.do. 1 

Minerals of all kinds lit to be 

used in medicine, in jars j 
or bottles. .Canada measure of 
2 pintsj 

Balsams of a'I kinds, tint eon- i 
merited Class XVI. of 

tins tariff.urrfttelj 

Blisters and plaisters, ot can- j 
tliarides, fcc.•■do.I 

— all other softs.do. 

Salves and ceiutcs, of all : 

sorts .. .^.do.! 

Conserves (medicinal; ditto..do. 

electuaries, ditto..do.;, 

Klixirs, d<tto.do. 

Embrocations, ditto.do. 

Ether; viz., nitric.do. 

— sulphuric, or vitriolic ...5do.| 

— acetiK.do. 

— inurnltic.do. j 

Extracts, of all -%ther sorts, 

not enumerated.do., 

Medicinal pastes, ike. of all 

sort#.do.' 

Infusions, ditto...do.' 

Milk of sulphur.do. 

Pills of all s ivts, including the J 
boxes, and medicinal pow- ( 

dors. oz. 

Soap, lor medicinal pur¬ 
poses .a irate!' 

Salts, dr l.eite (assu«ar dc , 
Leile). • • • ..do. 

— all < ther sorts, not par- 

tic ularl y enumerated.do 

Treacle, including the pack- I 

apes.do. 

Tinctures, including the but- j 
ties which contain them..do.i 
Physical cakes, of all sorts..Co. 
Unctions and syrups, of all ] 

sorts.do. 

Bandages, &c., elastic, for sur- ' 

gical purposes.100 

Medicinal vinegar, and v/iues 

of all sorts.arrafcl 

Caustic.—(Vide Alkali.) 

All other descriptions of me¬ 
dicines, or preparations of 
the same, not otherwise 
enumerated, and including 
the cases, or bottles, which 
may contain them.do. 

CLASS XV. 

DYKS AND DYMKTU KFS. 
Dyewnods, in pieces; viz., 
queen's (rainliu).arrobu 

— brazilotto, amnrello. Cam- 

peachy fustic, logwood, san¬ 
dal wood, &c., and all others 
n^t particularly enume¬ 
rated . do. 

’—in powder; viz.,queen's..do. 

— ditto, all other sorts.do. 

— extract of queen's.do. 

— ditto, all other sorts.do. 

Saffron, or tlowers of saffron..do. 

— bastard ditto (carthamo.... do. 

Cochineal.do. 

Bark ; viz., quercitron (Ame¬ 
rican).do. 

—•Carvalho, sobro, and others 
• - quintal 


m. 

0 

0 


r. 


Hit 
200 
0 300 

0 000 
200 
480 
000 


0 300 
0 120 


0 210 
0 300 

I 
0 

1 |A)0 
I 200 
0 (HIO 
0 720 
0 480 


3 200 

0 300 

0 180 
0 300 


> <* 


tiuo :) 
480 | \ 


0 210 
1 020 , } 
I 


0 140 

0 100 

0 80 , J 

1 020 
1 020 

0 480 

J 400 

0 180 


> o 


0 600 ! p 


0 50 

1 200 
0 500 

2 400 
1 000 

3 700 
0 3 GO 
0 100 

0 30 

0 200 


Portuguese Money, 



ART1CL E S. 


(linger, curcuma, roots.. -arroba 

— ditto, in powder. v .do 

G’lMnuts.d». 

Lj/io, yellow.do 

Ojuauet Tuot.do 


— in lumps.do. 

(Wadder roots, grepn.do. 

— dried...do. 

— ditto, in powder.do. 

Sumach.do. 

>N riel, lrotu the Cape de 

Verde Island', Madeira. 

Azures.do. 

—■ from St Thome u Principe, 
and Moz mibique, in accord¬ 
ance with Art. 1. of Decree 


5 * 


of Jgth January, 1817.. 

— fioin other ibices .... 

— cudbear, or tornesol 

...do. 

. ..do 
in 

Indigo, of mII sorts. 

...do 1 

Prussian blue.. 

.. .do. 

Carmine, of all sorts. 

.. .oz; 

Ashes, blue. . .. 

arratel 

— mountain, Hungarian and 


English greens, ike .do 

Chromate of lead, yellow (Eng 

Ifr-ll)... do. 

Slacking (gr-iixa) whether in 


Kermes, or alkeimus, in grain 
arrub: 

— in powder........d> 

Cundue, natural.tie 

— pieparetl, in lulls.do. 


— ditto, in wood.. 


Spanish and bone do... 

Lamp do.. 

Negro de Vrankfort 

rah. 

Prunhiate ol potush 


.d. 

.do. 

(mint - 


0 i(K> 
0 50 


0 1 
prohibited 


Ink ; viz., Indian or fhin-'se 
inr oh 

-- fi-r wiiting. including the 
vessels, liquid ............di 

— ditto in powder.d> 


Colours, tipe, for painting, 
&c., whether liquid, dry or 
in powder, and including 
the vessels or cases which 
(QfDuin them.d.i 


1’lira marine... 


CLASS XVI. 

GUMS, ItESlNS, OILS, &C. 

(Dims ; viz., from Pecegueiro, 
Cerejeiia, Oliveira, Akc. an oh 

— Arabic, Senegal, &c. from 
Portuguese possessions ...dr 

— ditto troiu Barbary.d« 

— ditto from the Levant or 

other places .dr 

Kesint% indigenous; viz., A£- 
catrao. Brew, Colofoma, 
and Paz.quinta 

— turpentine (native^. ..arnriw 

— ditto, fine, of Venice, Ate. do. 

— copaiba.do. 

— escamonea.arraud 

— jalap. 


• 

I mpnrt 
Duty. 

Ex port 
Duty. 

m. 

r. 

m. 

r. 

0 

•>% 

0 

25 


000 

0 

10 


200 

0 

50 

0 

‘•GO 

0 

10 

j 0 

IGO 

0 

10 

0 

40 

0 

5 

•« 

too 

0 

10 

! 0 

30 

0 

1 

1 0 

50 

0 

r> 

! 0 

100 

0 

10 

I u 

180 

0 

1 

fri-c . 

0 

120 

(1 

€100 

0 

120 

prohibited 



2 

400 

0 

120 

0 

•UiO 

0 

MI 

I 

ami 

0 

GO 

0 

500 

0 

40 

. « 

200 

1 


1 0 

100 

1 


1 


>• 0 

l 

11 

t>0 

1 


j 0 

100 

J 


' 1 

200 

0 

20 

1 

GUO 

0 

30 

II 

NO 

(1 

5 

0 

320 

0 

20 

0 

G10 

(1 

40 

« 

OKI 

0 

10 

! 1 

020 

0 

30 

3 

200 

0 

40 

1 15 

MD 

0 

120 

! l 

200 

0 

40 

1 ° 

320 

1 


1 " 

100 

1 


• u 

200 

> 0 

3 

• i 0 

| 

300 

J 


»j 0 

130 

! 0 

1 

i 3 

200 

! o 

80 

•1 '* 

200 

0 

20 

! 6 

400 

0 

40 

0 

OGO 

0 

20 

3 

200 

0 

80 

2 

000 

0 

10 

1 1 

800 

0 

GOO 

.! u 

400 

0 

» 

0 

100 

0 

5 

(1 

100 

0 

5 

. 0 

240 

0 

40 

1) 

720 

0 

40 

0 

200 

0 

10 

it 

200 

0 

5 

0 

600 

0 

10 

0 

400 

0 

5 

1 

200 

0 

20 

0 

-too 

0 

10 


•continued) 
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PORTUGUESE TARIFF, 


ARTICLES. | 

Portuguese Money. 


s 

Import 1 
Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 

ARTICLES. 


Hums, resins, See.—continued. T 

- labdaxmm ..arratel 

- oppoponax .do. 

- copal, from Portuguese | 

possessions.arroba j 

- ditto other places.do. 

- asafoetida, ammoRiucum, 

eupborbium, gaFtanum, 
myrrh, olibunum, and in- 
cenae from Portuguese pos- | 
sessions.do.. 

- ditto, from other places, .do. ! 
Balsams ; viz.., Benjamin, in I 

drops.arratel 

- ditto in ordinary.do.' 

- Mecca and b&lm of Gilead.do. 

- storax and Peru, and all 

others not specially enume¬ 
rated; viz., liquids .do. 

- ditto, ditto, solid .. ..do. 

Vegetable juices; viz.., of 
gum elastic (caoutchouc) arroba 

- liquorice iu sticks.. .do.| 

- camphor, raw.do. 

- ditto purified.do. 

- aloes; viz., socotrino ....do. 

- ditto liepatico & cabalfeio.do. 

- hypocistus.do. 

- gum kiuo.....»...«.do. 

- manna...do. 

- opium. do. 

-rethania, sarcocole and viaco 

do. 

- terra japonica (cachou raw) 
from Portuguese possessions 

do. 

- ditto, from other places - -do. 

- all other descriptions not 

specially enumerated.do 

>ils ; viz., of sweet almonds 

arratel 

- from nuts, large or small - - do. 

- palm.do. 

- castor.do. 

- cocoa nut, from Portuguese 

possessions.arroba 

- ditto, from other places, - .do. 

- fish oils, of all sorts--almude 

- linseed.arroba 

- cacao.arratel 

- olive, fine Italian.do. 

- ditto, other sorts of foreign, 

and a value of 3500 reis per 
almude ...alruude 

- ditto, from 3(i00r- to 399!)r.do. 
-ditto,from 40()0r. to 4399r.do. 

- ditto, from 44<)0r. to 4700r.do. 

- ditto, from 4800r. and up¬ 
wards .. - .do. 

- all other sorts, not specially 

enumerated, including the 
vessels.arratel 

Essential nils; viz., of Rhodes, 
Neroli. cinnamon, rose, 
cloves, &c., including the 
vessels.do. 

- orange, citron, &c., do... .do. 

- roternary, iuniper,pimenta, 

ann is, lavender, bt-rgauiotte, 
cidrn, fennel, &c., including 
the vessels.do. 

- turpentine, or spirits of do. 
including the vessels ..arroba 

CLASS XVII. 

DRUGS AND MEDICINES.* 
loots ; viz., ipecacuanha 

arroba 

- sarsaparilla.do. 

-jalap.do. 

galanga, seneca, and rhu¬ 
barb ..do, 


m. r. 
0 240 
0 200 

0 200 
0 9G0 


o 2 on 

0 MOO 

0 400 

0 (it) 
0 900 


ni. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

200 

<'• 

u* 

in 

sorts . 

! Fruits and seeds 

viz., cassia 

1 

ft 

010 

0 

10 

1 fistula. 


0 

1 

2H0 

0 

2ft 

1 — tamarinds .... 


0 

1 

2S0 

0 

20 

— aniseed. 


1 

ft 

lit) 

ft 

00 

'< — dohcho*. ! 


5 

0 

MOO 

ft 

30 

— carrapato. 


0 


t o lot) 
r, loo 
2 r>r,o 

2 500 

12 000 


0 300 
1 2M0 


1) 80 
0 40 

0 100 


0 300 
0 000 
o ooo 
0 000 
0 J 20 
0 70 


Roots, serpen taria and turbette, 
(vegetable).arroba j 

— columbo and zedoaria.do. 

— lily (Florentine)..do. 

— liermodactilns.do. 

— liquorice.do. 

— all others not specially enu¬ 
merated .do. 

Bark, quinine.do. 

— otl.tr sorts, not specially 

enumerated.do.. 

Herbs, medicinal, of all sorts .do,! 

Leaves; viz.,senna,fro^ Por- [ 
tnguesi* possessions.do.' 

— ditto, from other places . .th>. : 

— all other sorts, not particu- | 

Italy enumerated.d b.[ 

Flowers, mediciu >1, of all 


Portuguese Money. 


20 

HO 

20 

20 


F 


I 


20 

20 


20 

20 


2 400 
1 MOO 
1 400 

0 900 

0 710 


0 400 
0 MU0 


0 200 
1 ) 210 


3 200 

* 1 000 
2 400 


> 0 


200 


40 

20 


— flax a ul hemp seeds.ilo. 

— settuunun .do. 

— other sorts, not particularly ; 

enumerated.do. 

Heeds, nrhusti, fugi, lycheus, j 
aud aiunes of all sorts.do.j 

CLASS XVIII. 

ARTICI.CS AND SUBSTANCES, 
EQUALLY A HHLtCA lil.E 1C 
NHmCINE, )’EH V L' M Kit V , OH 
VARIOUS OTHER HUH HOSES. 

Aniba aud musk. .uz 

Canthahdes .arratel 

(.'as tore urn.do. 

Olncory.do. 

Chocolate .arroba ( 

Sponge.arratel; 

Marrow.arroba 

Mustard seed. do. 

— powder .do. 

— preserved, or liquid, includ¬ 
ing the flasks, Ucc .do 

Hartshorn .do- 

Crabs’ eyes.arratel 

Burgundy pitch .do. 

Gunpowder ..arroba 

Bone,scrapings (stags'). ..•'.do. 

— dit!o, of ivory .do. 

Leeches .1000; 

Vipers. arratel 

Rouge.do. 

Pomatum of all sorts.do.j 

Pastilles, including the pack¬ 
ages . .do. 

Tooth powder, &c...do. 

Soap, in cakes, powder, or 
liquid, purfumed, or not 

perfumed...do. 

Oils of all sorts, iu bottles 
arratel 

Aromatic vinegar.Canada 

• t CLASS XIX. 

r COLONIAL HRODUCTS. 
Sugar; viz., in lumps, &c., «t 
from Portuguese posses¬ 
sions .arroba 

— from other places ....do. 

— of all other stir s, from Por¬ 
tuguese possessions .do. 

— ditto, from other places...do. 
Molasses, from Portuguese 

possessions.do 

— from other places.do. 


in. t. 

4 

4 800 

1 yoo 

0 900 
1 280 
0 240 

ft (HO 
3 890 

2 r»60 

1 920 

0 200 
1 920 


280 

CIO 
300 
920 
120 
0 4 HO, 
0 100 
0 400 

1 ^«o 


Export 

Duty. 


0 coo 
0 200 
0 300 
0 120 
5 700 
0 100 
2 400 
1 280 
2 500 


800 

240 

80 

30 


prohibited 
0 MOO 
0 900 

0 200 
0 800 
2 400 

0 480 

1 440 

0 480 


prohibited 

ft 400 
cr 4oo 


free 
1 200 


free 
0 500 


free 
0 150 


40 

20 

10 

10 

5 


ft 

10 


)• o in 


A 

10 

CO 

5 

50 


10 

1 

20 


20 

S 


0 10 
0 200 
0 20 
0 5 


lft 

5 


0 13 

0 A 


} « •: 

jc ’out intit il) 
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ARTICLES. 


Portuguese Money. 

Import Export 

Duty. Duty. 


ARTICLE! 


Colonial products— continued. in. r. «n. r. j w 

Syrups, of variodfc kinds, in- Chesmits, of all sorts-quintal 

eluding the vessels, from Ccvadit.lias and other giatns, 

PortiiBuesepossessions.arroba 0 200 ? q . q separated from tlfb liusk, « 

- ditto, from other places...do. 1 (300 ( * fymi Portuguese posscssionsdo. 

Cacao, of all sorts, from Por- —filto, from other places, - -do. 

tuguese possessions.do. free \ Bread and biMmit, Irom Por- 

— ditto, from other places...do. 0 100 [ tuguese possessions.do. 

Coffee, ditto, from Portu- i .. -rr ditto, lrom other places, .-do. 

purse possessions.do. free f 9 Sago, of ail sorts* from Por- 

— ditto, from other places ..do. 0 MOO j tuguese possessions ....arroba 

— in the husk, ditto.do. 0 OKI J --ditto, from oilier places...do. 

Cinnamon, coarse, from Por- l«p, in the roots, tiom Por¬ 
tuguese pifcsessiows .. .arratel #0 25 !) .. „ tuguese posses-ions.do. 

— ditto, from other places .-do 0 00 ) -- ditto, fromoilwr places...do. 

— fine, from Portuguese pus- — in powder, from Porfn- 

sessions .•do. (» 1*20 0 0 guese po.-c-:-- moii' .do. 

— ditto, from oDier places. ..do. 0 210 0 10 -- ditto, from other places...do. 

Cloves, coarse, from Portu- ! N. 11*--See the Coin Law at 

guese possessions.do. 0 15 \ _ the tud ol this panta. 

— ditto, froth other places...do. 0 (30 ,J * 

— fine, from Portuguese pos- I CLASS XXI. 

sessions..do. o 25 1 I'itti its, ski: ns (ijuiuen), 

— ditto, from other places...do. 0 loo | i'Lanis, and koiiack. 

N uttnegs, from Portuguese ; 0 5 Fruits, for the table ; viz., 

possessions . 4o. o 150 j | fiesli, oranges and lemons, 

— from (All er places.do. o 450 j j of all sorts......... A....IPliO * 

Tea, of dfl sorts, from Portu- ; —ditto, cocoa-nuts.......... 100 

guese possession in India —di:t»>, small ditto.quintal 

and China.do. 0 a 10 — ditto, pine-apples, bananas, 

— ditto, from other places | j and all other fresh fruit, 

(ouljcadmissible in a Portu- j I > 0 In not particularly enumerated 

guese vessel of not less than | ! | arroba 

100 tons) .do.! 0 800 1 ) —dried ; viz., pistachio nuts 

Vanille, of all sorts, from Por- ( i and dates...do. 

tuguese possessions.do 1 o Ml) \ .. „ — ditto, ligs.do. 

— ditto, from other places ..do.' 0 100 / z — ditto, ditto, filled with al- 

Card am urns, large and small. ! monds.do. 

from Portuguesepossessions.do.j 0 HO 1) „ . —ditto, raisins, ard all other 

— ditto, from other places...do.! n 100 J sorts of dried fruit, not par- 

Tobacco, leaf, from Portuguese If ^ 1 ^ 

-ditto, from other place...do. f J - in .pint of wioe'..'..do 

f l per cent — almonds, in the shell..arroba 

- . . r ,, ., , ) of the con- —ditto, shelled.do. 

• manufactured, of all sorts.do. prohibited ' 

tract, sale! — filberts and small n its,&c. do j 
L price. — olives, including duty on 
the vessels.do. 

CLASS XX. — all other sorts of fruit, not 

varinackous sunsrANOKs. particularly enumerated ..do. 

alt.quintal 1 500 1 Seeds; viz.,;juniper and sweet 

ice, of all sorts, irom East- • (05 herb seed*.di>. 

ern Africa. ■.0% free J — garden, forest, &c.do.j 

■ ditto, from Portuguese pos- Onions.do. 

sessions, cleaned.do. 0 320 "1 Bulbs (flower roots).do, 

ditto, ditto, rough.do. 0 200 j Agaric, raw.do. 

ditto, from other places, V 0 10 —prepared (Iscar de sola)...do. 

cleaned.do. 0 flflO j M ushrooms, fresh or pickled do. 

ditto, ditto, rough.do. 0 720 J —dried...do. 

eans, of all sorts, from Por- ft Tliistjes. for carding.quintal 

fuguese possessions.do. free ') — fan Ihcii) amadou ... .arroba 

ditto, from other places-.do. 0 500 | Mulberry leaves.I 

egctables, dried, fgotii Por- i | > (y f» j hay and straw, and other fo- 

tuguese possessions.do. free | I ; rage.quintal 

ditto, from other places ..do. I 400 > J Bran, of all sorts.do. 

illet, from Portuguese pos- Vegetables, fresh.do. 

sessions ..a.do. free ) ln —■ salted or preserved...arra*el 

from other places.do. 0 Sf-O I Rops, whether in leaf or 

oratoes, from Portuguese m flower.an aba 

possessions.do. free \ , Sarmamna (gosscnipiu) .quintal 

Lorn other places_.do. 0 450 J ** Plants, of all sorts.arroba 

lour, for bread, from Tor- Palms, from Portuguese po-- 

tuguese possessions.do. 0 240 i o 10 sessions...do. 

■ ditto, from other places-.do. 0 COO S — from^itber places.do. 

■ and fecules of tapioca, &c., Camboos, or Indian canes. . .So. 

&c., from Portuguese pos- Reeds and rushes.quintal 

sessions.do. 0 2*0 (. o *5 

ditto, from*»ther places ..do. 0 500 J CLASS XXIf. 

astes and vegetable sub- orks ano M*n ai.s. ! 

stynres, °f a11 descriptions, Steel, raw, of ail sorts....quintali 

flbr soups, &c.do. 2 000 0 20 — manufactured ; vi*., iiles I 


• 0 25 

0 50 


Portuguese Money. 


m. r. m. r. 

0 900 0 10 


f Duty 
I levied 
| by agree- 
L ment. 


CLASS XX. 

VAR1NACKOUS SUHSIANCKB. 

Mali...quintal 


Beans, of all sorts, from Por¬ 
tuguese possessions.do. 

— ditto, from other places , do. 

Vegetables, dried, f^mi Por¬ 
tuguese possessions.do. 

— ditto, from other places ..do. 

Millet, from Portuguese pos¬ 
sessions .... • A.do. 

— from other places.do. 

Potatoes, from Portuguese 

possessions.do. 

— L om other places .... . -do. 

Flour, for bread, from Por¬ 
tuguese possessions.do. 

— ditto, from other places-.do. 

— and fecules of tapioca, &C-, 

&c., from Portuguese pos¬ 
sessions .do. 

— ditto, from^ther places ..do. 
Pastes and vegetable sub- 

s^mees, of all descriptions, 
ttor goups, &c...do.I 


> 

free 

J 

do. 

0 320 


do. 

0 200 

1 



> 0 10 

do. 

0 000 

1 

do. 

0 720 

J j 


o boo ! j 


0 400 

0 100 j 
n 200 I 

2 400 I 

3 200 

1 MOO , 

1 (300 

2 100 . 

0 100 i 

0 720 • 


do. ^ 
0 1(30 . I 
0 100 'J 


(continued) 
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POUTUOUtSE TARIFF 


ARTICLES. 


M etals —continue ft. 
to No. G inclusive) for arts 
and manufactures.quintal 

— files, from No. 7 to 20 i£« 

elusive.do. 

— all other description* of 

manufactured steel, not par¬ 
ticularly enumerated:.do. 

Copper ore, or copper in bars.do. 

— rolled iu sheets.do. 

— basins, &c.do.j 

— wire, for various purposes j 

arroba 

_lattice-work of, of all sizes.do.; 

— manufacture^,of copper or- j 
namented with any other 1 
metals than gold or silver..do. j 

— stills and alambics of cop- | 

per....do.: 

Brass and latten, raw, or m | 
bars.quintal! 

— hammered into sheets... .do. 

— basins and vessels of.do.. 

— wire of, for strings of tnusi- j 

cal instruments.arroba 

— pins or nails.*^°‘ 

— manufactures of brass, or¬ 
namented with any other 
metals than gold or silver-do. 

_wares, of brass and silver 

mixed as foreign money.... 


Bronze. 

_manufactures of all sorts, do 

Mock gold and silver wares 

arratel, 

— thread, twisted with cot¬ 
ton.do. 

— ditto, ditto, silk.do , 

— jewelry of the above, with | 

mock stones..do., 

— fringes, &c., of mock gold j 

and silver.do 

Buttons, gilt or plated.arroba 

— ditto, highly finished.do.; 

Copper, brass, or bronze, old, j 

or in fragments.quintal. 

Iron ore.do. 

— in pigs, sheets or bars.do., 

— simples (hoops).. . ■ -do.! 

— pieces for boilerB and cbe- , 

mical and other machines, 
each piece not exceeding | 
300 arratels in weight.do.| 

— manufactures of iron, var- j 

nished, or mixed with any 
other than the precious me- I 
..do. 

— moulds, or brace buttons..do., 

_wire, for various purposes 

arroba| 

— ditto, for lattice-work of all j 

sorts.quintal 

— pins...do.j 

— bows.. v,* ■“°'’ 

— anchors, cables, hackles, | 

.. do.; 

_ nails and screws, of all 

sorts.. do. I 

— wares,of finer dcFcnptions.do. 

— polished or varnished-do. 

— lacquered wares ot iron..do. 

— pistes, highly finished .. .do. 

— wire, twisted or covered 

with silk.arratel, 

— ditto, with paper or cotton 

arroba 

— file.. qnintal| 

— old or broken.do. 

Lead, ore, and galena .do. 

— in pigs, or beaten out-do. 

— balls and bullets, &c.do.| 


. Portuguese Money. 


Import 

Export 

Duty. 

Duty. 

b>. r. 

m. 

r. 

0^ 400 

0 

100 

3 200 

0 

\ 

12 HOD 

0 

100 

0 100 

0 

30 

0 500 

0 

50 

1 800 

0 

800 

13 000 

0 

20 

2 300 

0 

20 

12 000 

0 

20 

3 200 

0 

* 10 

( 



0 100 

0 

30 

0 500 

0 

50 

1 800 

0 

800 

13 000 

0 

21) 

,4 000 

0 

50 

12 000 

0 

20 



n 

free 

0 

100 

0 100 

0 

100 

1 2 000 

0 

20 

0 HI) 

n 

5 

1 200 

0 

ft 

2 400 

0 

10 

3 ram 

0 

100 

l 200 

0 

f, 

1G 000 

0 

40 

IH 000 

u 

30 

0 100 

1 

440 

0 10 

0 

10 

0 100 

0 

10 

4 0(10 

0 

20 

0 GOO 

0 


H 000 

0 

20 

1*2 800 

0 

20 

12 800 

0 

20 

1 000 

0 

50 

(i 400 

0 

100 

0 too 

0 

*20 

0 GOO 

0 

20 

5 000 

0 

10 

8 000 

1*2 800 

} • 

20 

24 000 

0 

40 

12 800 

1 


2 400 

l « 

20 

12 800 

J 


0 100 

0 

10 

/» 10 

0 

100 

e 50 

0 100 

1 200 

^ 0 
J 

10 


Portuguese Money. 


ARTICLES. 


| Metals -comL/ iwrrf. 

I — finer kinds (shot), &c.quintal 

— old, in lumps.do. 

! Tin and bismuth,ore.do. 

: — hammered and worked.-.do. 

5 — in ashes or dust of.do. 

: — plates for mirrors, &c. ...do. 

! — ditto, highly finished.do. 

t — old or broken.do. 

! Zinc,fire ..do. 

| — in bars, sheets, plates in 

\ any way, o*. hammered ... do. 
L-r- manufactures of all kinds.do. 

! — old or broken./.... do. 

1 — (regains) .do. 

! Cobalt, ore.d<* 

j —(vitrified) smalt.arroba 

! Mercury.arratel 

Blacklead (plombagino)..arroba 
; Types for printers' use, new 

ajrratelj 

j — ditto, old, for recasting .do. 
Cold, ore, in inga s and bars, 

1 and goi;l dust.mark 

; —ditto, in any way putifiedi 

j by lire.do.| 

; — leaf, for gilding, iu books, 

| including the duty on the 

paper .do. 

! — Coin, Portuguese.do. 

j — ditto, foreign.. .do. 

• — wares, &c., as fringes,cords, 
and all others, not particu¬ 
larly enumerated, old or 

new. .do. 

; — jewelry, plain, with mock 
stones. do. 

— ditto, with fine ditto, or 

pearls .value 

— broken articles of gold..mark 

. Platina, ore.do. 

| — in sheets, threads, dust 

j &c.do. 

'■ — manufactures, pay similar 
I duties to the like desciiptiou 
| of wares, in gold. 

Silver, ore, or iu bars....mark 

— purified by fire or ham¬ 
mered. .do. 

•— leaf, in books, including 
duty on the paper.. .do. 

— coin, Portuguese/*..do.j 

— ditto, foreign.,'Io. 

— manufactures, as fringes 
and cords, &c. new or old..do. 

— articles of, plain.do.| 

--jewelry, plain, with mock 

stone9, coral, or agates.. ..do. 

— ditto, with fine stones, or 

pearls...^.value 

— wares of silver gilt.mark 

— old or broken articles of..do. 

CLASS XXIII. 

F. ART IIKN WARE, PORCELAIN, 
AND CLASH. 

Tiles and bricks, for furnaces, 

&c,.arroba 

Pottery, common red or gray do. 

— glaized, as jugs, basins, 
vases, stills, alambics, Ac. .do. 

— black, silvered orcoppered, 
and glaized or not glaized.do. 

Earthenware, China ware, 
plain white.do. 

— ditto, painted, or gilt ....do. 

— fine glaized tiles.do. 

Porcelain, fine and transpa¬ 
rent, plain...do. 



4 SOI) 

2ft ooo !j 


[ per cent 
free 

do. 


, per cent 
1 000 


o 500 : j 


free 


> 0 200 


0 ftOO 
free 
do. 

3 000 
3 800 


1 per cent 
8 000 
free 


0 GOO 
0 720 

0 30 

3 000 

1 000 
6 000 
2 000 


0 10 
prohibited 
0 50 


> 0 20 
1 

;J 

J per cent 
0 20 
0 100 


3 

1 

30 

10 

GO 

10 


0 G(V 

{cominuuij 
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ARTICLES. 


K&rth*enwarc, &o .—continued. 

— ditto, ditto, panted, gilt, or 

silvered .arrob* 

— mock, called Etrurian... .do 
Glass wares: viz., bottles, 

flasks, &c.do 

— window glass, in squares..do. 


— glasses and lenses, for op¬ 

tical or mathematical in¬ 
struments .d 

— all other sorts.in pieces,fkc.do. 

— solid, o£ in lumpR^&c. of 

all sorts....do. 


Crystal, giit^or plain.. 


— cut as brilliants.di 

Plate glass, for mirrors, &<\ 


cut for jewelry.do. 


Portuguese Money. 


Enaiuel» rough.do 

CLASS X*UV. 

STONES, EARTHS, AND FOSSILS. 


- manufactured, of all sorts.do. 


Crystal, rock, rough.do. 

— ditto, manufactured.do. 

Clay, raw, or in lumps, .quintal 

— common bricks of.arroba 

Gypsum, or plaster, rmn-h 

quintal 

— prepared.do. 

— manufactures of, of all sorts 

arroba 

Granite and porphyry, rough.do. 

— utensils of.do. 

— other-, highly wrought... .d». 

— millstones.quintal 

— whetstones.arroba 

I. i me.-to wes.quintal 

Freestone, rough.do 

— wrought.arn.ta 

Filtering stones, &c .do. 

Asbestos, raw.do 

prepared.arratel 

Ecume dc mer, raw.arroba 

— prepared.arratel 

Ochres, red, yellow, and green, 

*&c. &c.arroba 

Talc, and mica, raw.do.j 

Chalk ; viz., giz de alfaiate. - do. 

— white.*.quintal 

Areolitites and emery, in 

stones or powder.arroba 

Whetstones. do.| 

Stones for lithography., .quintal] 
Pumice stone, in powder.arrobu 
A gaits, girasol, and sardonyx, 

rough.arratel 

Diamonds, rubies, emejalds, 
sapphires, topazes, Arc. &c. 
rough.do. 

— ditto, ditto, ditto, cut.do. 

Flint, rough.arroba 

— cut for guns, &c.do. 

Earths ; viz., bole ariuenian..do. 

— sealed.... $.do. 


- 

«. 



Import 

Export 

Duty. 

Duty. 

m. 

r. 

m. 

r. 

16 

000 

0 

120 

4 

000 

0 

30 

0 

3 

280 

400 

} • 

5 

4 

501) 

0 

30 

32 

000 

0 

8ft 




• 

3 

000 

0 

GO 

4 

600 

ri 


• « 

1)1:0 

t " 

5 

free 

1 

280 

H 

000 

0 

GO 

16 

000 

0 

120 

32 

000 

0 

240 

f ^ from 370 r. 



> 

to 



) 243 m. r. 



* o 

!)60 

0 

20 

'■ 12 

000 

0 

100 

12 

<tio 

0 

210 

1 

600 

ft 

50 

0 

480 

0 

5 

0 

100 

0 

100 

0 

10 

0 

1 

0 

M0 

0 

ft 

4 

800 

0 

Ift 

0 

80 

0 

6 

4 

800 

0 

1ft 

0 

GO 

ft 

] 

0 

120 

0 

ft 

0 

300 ! 

0 

211 

7 

200 

0 

ti ft 

0 

(if) 

1 


0 

600 

1 


0 

160 

1 

o 

1 

0 

400 



4 

800 



0 

so 



0 

400 

0 


4 

800 

0 

10 

0 

60 

0 

1 

0 

640 

ft 

ft 

u 

120 

1 



60 

1 


3 

600 

[ 0 

1 

0 

600 

1 


0 

100 

J 


0 

240 , 

0 


0 

100 

0 


0 

200 

1 


0 

200 ■ 

r* 0 

ft 

0 

SO j 

1 


0 

240 



0 

240 1 


-1 

0 

200 



0 

360 

} 0 

5 

0 

GO 

0 

I 

0 

200 

0 

ft 




« 

ft 

15 

if 

•I 

4 per cent 

i per cent 

1 do. 

1 do 


0 

20 

0 

20 

0 

240 

0 

1 

0 

1 

GOO 

200 

0 

10 


ART) C L E S. 


Portuguese Money. 


Earths— continuer?. • 

— for China ware, and all 
others not specially enu- 
mer ated. ..quintal 

W. 


i — mineral... 


^Naptha aud petroleum.do. 

CLASS XXV. 

VARIOUS ARTICLES OF MANU- 
I'ACI UKkS. 

Cannon, new,of iron ...quintal 

— ditfft bronze.do. 

— ditto old fo# tecasting of 

iron..do. 

— ditto, ditto, bronze.do. 

Bayonets for guns or pis- 

^ told...each 

Scabbards for swords, of lea¬ 
ther with mountings^ po¬ 
lished.do 


Swordcanes.. 

Swords and dagger-, in lea¬ 
ther scabbards with com¬ 
mon hilts.d 

— ditto, ditto, polished ditto.do 

— ditto, ditto, gilt or silvered 

ditto .do. 

— ditto in steel scabbards with 

common hilts.do 

— ditto, ditto, polished ditto.do. 

— ditto#ditto, gilt or silvered 

ditto...do. 

Musket barrels for the 
troop-......d 

— ditto, very strong.do. 

Muskets, with or without bay 

ouets. do. 

Fowling pieces with one 
barrel..d 


— ditto mounted or inlaid 

with gold or silver orna¬ 
ments .... 

Air guns.do, 

Gun storks for the arruy .. . .do. 

— for other uses.do. 

Sword blades.do. 

— handles. 

— knots of ordinary kinds..do.I 

— ditto of polished steel ....do. 

— ditto rf gilt or silvered 

wares. do. 

— ditto i.f gold or silver as 
• works of those metals .... 
Pistols of less than 1 palm.pair 

— of 1 palm.do. 

— for the troops.do. 

Blunderbusses of iron ....each 

— bronze.do. 

All ordinary descriptions of 

arms, &c., for the Alrican 

market ..quinta] 

Plated wares, in sheets .arratel 

— manufactures of the same 
varrflshed or japanned ..*do. 

— ditto, gilt.do. 

Umbrellas and parasols of 

silk. P. -each | 

— ditto of oiled ditto. -do. 


• 

Import 

Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 

m. r. 

in. 

r. 

• 



i 0 80 

0 

ft 

0 200 

0 

10 

1) 400 

0 

2ft 

0 240 



•!> *» 

> 0 

I 

0 GO 

J 


0 Hft() 

0 

- 

0 120 

0 

1 

1 GOO 

0 


0 40 

« 

1 

• 



3 000 

0 

12ft 

12 000 

(I 

480 

• 0 10 

ft 

160 

!• 0 400 

1 

140 

: o so 

" 

1 

I 

:• 



0 480 

1 0 

r t 

1 200 

i 0 

ft 

0 3G0 



0 720 

I 0 

ft 

prohibited 

! prohibited 

1 

ft 480 

1 0 


1 440 

; o 

10 

2 400 

i ti 

i 

2ft 

0 G00 

o 

5 

1 800 

! (> 

10 

3 000 

0 

40 

0 720 

0 


i, 100 

0 

10 

0 800 

0 

ft 

7 200 

0 

40 

li tiliO 

0 

50 

) 2ft P‘ r 
| cent ad- 
j ditioual. 



24 000 

0 

i:.o 

0 210 

0 

i 

0 800 

0 

i t 

0 GO 

ft 

1 

prohibited 

prohibited 

ft 120 

ft 

1 

0 640 

ft 

ft 

1 000 

0 

20 

8 000 

0 

2ft 

6 000 

0 

4ft 

0 480 

I) 

ft 

0 800 

ft 


2 400 

0 

20 

8 000 

0 

8ft 

ft 4ft() 

o 

5 

I 800 

0 

1ft 

ft 000 

ft 

50 

« GD0 

0 

10 

0 600 

0 

ft 


(continued) 
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rORTUOUF.RE TARIFF. 


ARTICLES. 


Portuguese Muucy. 


V arious articles of manufacture 
— continued. 

Umbrellas ant* parasols, va¬ 
rious parts of and mate¬ 
rials for the manufacture 
of the above, such as canes, 
handles, ferrules, &c. arroba 
Cutlery j as, table knives, pen 
knives, razors, &!*., with 
-wooden handles.do. 

— ditto, horn ditto.do. 

— ditto, metul ditto....do. 

— ditto, gold or silver ditto, 

as wares of snob metals. 

— ditto, whalebone handles..do. 

— ditto, ivory«. or mother of 

pearl ditto.do. 

— razors, with iron handles 

(called marinheiras).do. 

Iron boxes and snuffers-do. 

Artificial flowers, of cotton, 

silk, &c.arratel 

Musical instruments; viz., 

— accordions.each 

— harps.d 

— violoncellos and double 

basses...do. 

— bandolins.do. 

•— oboes, with a keys.do. 

— ditto, with 3 to 12 ditto .. .do. 

— clarionets, common, with 2 

keys.... do. j 

— ditto, superior, (* to 13ditto.do. 

— ditto, ditto, with silver fit¬ 
tings .do. 

— drums, small.... .do. 

— ditto, large.do. 

— lutes.do. 

— musical boxes.do. 

— trumpets.do 

— horns (English), with 2 keys 

do. 

— ditto, 2 to 8 ditto.do.| 

— others, without keys.do. 

— ditto, with ditto.do. 1 

— harpsicord*.do. 

— spinettes...do. 

— triangles.do. 

— Hasoons, common, with 0 

to 8 keys.do.| 

— ditto, superior, G to 10 ditto 

do. 

— flutes of boxwood, with 1 key 

do. 

— ditto, more than 1 ditto ..do. 

— ditto (tercias), with 1 key.do. 

— ditto, more than ditto....do 

— ditto, ebony, with 1 key-.do. 

— ditto, with silver mountings 

do. 

— ditto,with more than 1 key do, 
—ditto,with silver mountings do. 

— fifes and flageolets, of box¬ 
wood...do. 

— ditto, ebony.do. 

— bagpipes.do.| 

— viol ms and guitars.do. 

— harmonicons.do. 

— lyres.do. 

— monochords.do. 

— organs, with 1 cylinder .. .do, 

— ditto, „ 2 do.do. 

— ditto, „ 3 do.do.; 

— ditto, „ 4 do.do, 

— ditto for churches.do. 

— pianofortes, square. 4 do. 

— ditto, grand...do. 

■— ditto, cottage shape.do. 

— psalteries, &c.do. 

— trombones and serpents - - do. 

— tambourines.do. I 


Import 

Duty. 


4 000 

h ooo 

12 OUO 


4 800 
20 000 


0 000 
50 000 

, 4 800 
1 200 
3 200 
« 400 

3 000 
0 400 


Export 

Duty. 


ARTICLES. 


200 
40» 
G00 
440 
4 (HI 

000 

400 

200 

400 

OUO 

800 

240 


7 200 

0 480 

1 G00 
0 4« 0 
J 500 

2 400 

.1 200 
4 000 
G 400 


400 

720 

200 

GOO 

GO 

200 

800 

200 

400 

800 

GOO 


48 000 
42 000 
150 000 
72 000 
r i 200 
4 800 
1 200 


0 \ 


40 • 


0 

0 fi 
0 10o 


0 40 

0 « 100 


10 

40 

10 

20 

GO 

100 


300 

»’> 

80 

tit* 

20 

40 


, 0 GO 
1) 100 
0 20 


10 

30 

10 

30 

40 


0 50 

0 GO 

0 .100 


10 

20 

20 

10 

1 

b 

GO « 
10 
20 
40 
80 
150 
100 
300 * 
150 
JO 
50 
5 


Portuguese Money. 


<raport 

Duty. 


Musical instruments— continued. 

— cymbals.each 

— horns (corn de chasse). - --dn.| 
Mathematical, optical, and 

surgical instruments .. .-value 

Sealing-wax.arratel 

Wafers.do. 

Machines, for factories or la¬ 
boratories.quintal 

— for other uses, complete.value 

— fo# 1 cart ing, with fittings, &c. 

quintal 

Masks, of silit ..arratel 

- of copper.j... arroba 

Specimens illustrative*of na¬ 
tural history, medals, coin®, 
&c., not otherwise denomi¬ 
nated.ft. 

Clocks and watches ; viz , 
chronometers, in gold cases 
each 

— ditto, in silver ditto.do. 

— clock*., in wooden rases, 

with common wooden move¬ 
ments .*.do. | 

— ditto, <n wooden cases, with 

metallic movements.Ido. 

— ditto, in ornamental cases, 

of copper gil\ marble, or 
ormolu ..do. 

— works of watches, complete 

setj 

— ditto for watches or clocks, 

in detached pieces ....arratel 

ftraw, rough.quintal 

— manufactured, of all kinds 

arroba 

— in mats and mattings.do. 

— Leghorn plaiting, for hats, 

& c.arratel 

— made up into bats or bon¬ 
nets .do. 

-- ditto, o in amt u ted with 
flowers, or trimmed.do.! 

— other descriptions of straw i 

plaiting.do.! 

— ditto, made, up into bats or j 

— ditto, ditto, ornamented 
w ith flowers, or trimmed. .do. 

Leather dolls, for children, 
not dressed.arroba 

— ditto, with wim)(|>!u heads, 

dressed.each 

— ditto, with wax heads, &C. 

dressed.do. 

— boxes, plain, not exceed¬ 

ing 24 poliegedas in super¬ 
ficial measurement.do. 

— ditto, ornamented, and ex¬ 

ceeding the above measure¬ 
ment . do.j 

Wooden boxes and cases, for 

tobacco, plain.arroba! 

—“ditto, lined with horn or 
lead.do. 

— ditto, with looking-glasses.do. 
Needles, of all sorts, includ¬ 
ing the packages, &c... arratel 

Fishing-hooks.do. 

B/uaHes, of all sorts, with 
wooden backs, and wares of sj 
beech wood, painted.. arroba 

Bird cages......do. 

Coffee mills, in wooden 

boxes.each 

Pen-handles.dozen 

Painting brushes.. .arroba 

Eye-glasses, common, set in 
metal or bone.dozen 


4 HP0 
4 300 


5 per cent 
0 180 
0 485 

0 100 
20 per cent 

0 100 
4 800 
12 800 


free 


2 000 
1 000 


0 800 
G 000 

20*001) 

1 000 

0 100 
0 100 

2 400 

3 000 

0 403 
y ooo 
18 000 
0 400 

4 000 
8 000 
8 OUO 
2 400 

12 000 

1 200 


7 200 
0 000 


0 100 
0 100 


12 000 
12 800 

0 480 
0 00 
7 200 


. Export 
Duty. 


0 ‘80 


\ per cent 
0 1 


4 per cent 

0 5 

0 100 
0 20 


$ per cent 


0 50 

0 20 


0 10 

r 0 100 

• 

0 300 

0 00 
«• 

ft 20 
0 00 

0 20 * 

0 50 

0 100 

0 20 

0 40 

0 80 
0 40 

0 100 

0 20 


I 

; 

0 100 

} °. * 


0 5 

0 20 


( continued ) % 
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PORTUGtlF.SK TARIFF. 


ARTIC L Efi. 


Various articles— continued. 

Opera glasses..'fe.each 

Spectacles of bone, tortoise- 
shell, or metal, with steel 


— ditto, ditto, without spriiigs.do, 


Kings, common brass, with 

mock stones.arroba 

Match-light & fire-boxes..arratel 

Sticking plaister.dozen 

All other sftiall wares (quin- 
calharias) of wood, bon% 
lead, &e. See., not specific- 


Portuguese Money. 

Import 

Export 

Duty. 

Duty. f 

m. r. 

m. r. 

3 200 

j 


J. 0 40 

2 400 

J ■ 

0 ‘200 

0 3 

9 G00 

0 40 

0 300 

0 20 

0 100 

0 10 

18 000 

• 

0 100 

1 200 

b o 10 

U 300 

U 5 

• 

: 

0 000 

0 20 


| Portuguese Money. 


ARTIC L ES. 


Import 

Duty. 


Kxport 

Duty. 


All woven materials (except 
silk) made wuteyironf m i 
th* piece.aria *v* l 

— Juto, made up.do . 

—galloons. Sec., ditto.do.’, 

— ditto, ditto, See .do. 

Lanterns, magic.dozen 

i..amps, for carriages.pair; 

Strings, for musical instru- 

™enis.air a tel! 

Bellows, for forges,.each! 

>— small hand ditto.....doj 


o atso 
•2 880 
0 400 

3 UUO 
*3 000 

4 800 

0 G00 
9 GOO 
0 480 


;} 


} 0 


5 

10 

5 


t‘.o 

5 


• • 

As the classification of tlie foregoing tariff, may not be familiar to British 


merchants and manufacturers, and as the depreciated and ■uncertain value of 
the milrcc_now varying from 52ir/. to 54 d. sterling, instead of (>7 J.,/. sterling, has 
rendered it impossible to have stated correctly the duties in English money, we 
subjoin the following tabular statements, showing the rates per cent of duty from 
the United Kingdom to Portugal, upon the principal articles which have been 
and which would he exported from the former to the latter if the duties in the 


tariff were moderate. 


ARTICLES. 

j 

k 

Present Duties. 

ARTICLES. 

Present 

Duties. 

Rale 
per cent. 

i 

ortuguese | 
Money. • 

Rate 
per cent. 

| Pori ugoese 
i Money. 

CLASS 1. 

i 

in. r. j 


CLASS 1. 



Porter, of common quality 



Ale, XX.almmle: 2 S 80 

1115 

aim ude 

2 HS0 j 

413 

IVrry... .. 

2 KbO 

220 

Beer, a better sort. 

. .llo , 

2 8K0 | 

331 

Cyder. 

...do.! 2 88(1 

220 

Stunt. 


*2 880 

*260 

W bi-key. 

...do. 7 200 

*260 

Ale, of ninunmi quality . 

..do. 

•2 HK0 

331 

Bum. 

...do.; 7 ‘jnn 

150 

Ditto, X. 

..no. 1 

% 880 | 

*2-20 

Viuegar... 

...do.- 3 mm 

1 <55 


The duty on the aRove malt liquors, previous to the pauta of 1834, was 18 per cent, 
more or less ; and the importations averaged 350 to 400 odd pipes, the duty amounting to 
3,200,000 rees, to 4,800,000 rees annually. Since that, period to the present time, a 
period of 8 years, not more than 6 pipes have been imported for consumption ; the duty 
amounting only to 518,400 rees durihg that time ; thus showing by the table above, the Joss 
to the Portuguese revenue, in consequence of the high duties, without benefit to the 
government oiAheir subjects. • • 

There are three manufactories of malt liquor in the kingdom, and the proprietors are, 
viz., one Frenchman, one German, and one Englishman. 

The duties on hams, bacon, and porter ard said to be prohibitory. The duty, 1600 rcis 

? er arroba, is equal to 32 J per cent ; the <Juty of 1200 reis per arroba on pork and lard, to 
5 per cent on porkf and 37-^ per cent on lard. The duty on cheese 40 to 50 per cent. 
The duty on beef to 78 per cent. In 1828, when the duty on butter was moderate, 53,601 
barrels were imported into Lisbon from Ireland. In 1841, 8910 latrrels only. 

, The pretence of encouraging the rearing of live stock jftnd suppoi'.ng agriculture 
have been the usual fallacious arguments used for raising and lor countenancing the high 
defies on butter, cheese, pork, lard,—and upon com and grain of all kinds. 

•vpL. II. • 7 G 
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PORTUGUESE TARIFF, 


CLASS IX. 

WOOL L»E N MAN IfFACTURES. 


English Names. 


Portuguese Names. 


Alcatif* fina. 

Ditto, orrii Daria. 


Cost of Goods at 
the Custom House. 


Brussels carpet^. 

Kidderminster ditto. 

Pe ershatn*...#! Butina.va • • 

Ladies’ cloakings.'Cantonnas.V. 

Lasting**.'.Dur.iqhe-*...... 

Kstamenhas.t iSstameuha*. 

Webbs .f.| Mda ilv Laa.. 

Amen* .| Aniens. 

Gambroons...iCLimbruoua ... 

Pl-tiub ..4-4 I .a listin'ms. 

D-imnts.. I Durante sem Inarm. 

C uulet*.ICamHlues on Baruganea.... 

Angelina.I Mem c irro . 

Bruxellas..• ». | HroxcDas .> 

Coa in .. B >etn » .J 

llai/ed baize ..!B-<‘tudi l.i.-tro ......i 

D . ..! Bat* i'ha bianca .| 

heiafina* ..Ser.ifina*. * .! 

Worsted shag.Tripe .. 4 .{ 

Waddings.. dnri-l.i 

B ize. B i«t.v*.I 

Serges. Baetilli i di r.or.j 

Drngueti panno.i 

Duranti cour iiisnro.j 

Cazimira rapida.' 

Cas-inei as. j 

Ca/.iiei-as ..J 

Chailos di Cazu . ^ .. t .. 

C iza, rour se.ia.j 

Tap'Me-.. j 

Meri os. 


Drugget doth .... 

Glnzed dorant». 

C tshmercs.. . 

Ca-sim-ttu..... 

Flannel. 

Cassimeres.. 

Cassian shawls . 

\V aistc <ating, with silk 

—— without silk. 

Wilton rugs. 

Merinos ■ 


Blankets . .Cob itores. 

De lame dresses.. C rtes di cassa de laa . 

Ditto, printed. Ditto, pintados. 

D•* laine shawls.Cbailes di cassa di laa . . .. 

Ditto, handkerchief' . Lencos . .. 

Woollen milled plain cloth.. 1 Patino* di ditto... .. 

— ordinary fine.I . 

— superfine, England.| . 

Orleans cloth.6-4 Lanzinha liza com tccidn 

| d’algodas. 

Figured Orleans. „ j Lanzinha larrada, com algo- 


ni. r. 

555 per cor. 
350 ito. 

1,300 do. 

800 do. 

12,000 per ps. 
6,666 d 
500 per cov. 
7,777 per p,. 
7,0gf) do. 

7,Ono do. 

6,666 do. «, 
12,222 do. 

11,.500 do. 

9,111 do. 
28,006 no. 

*2-2,000 do. 

9,333 do. 

5,780 do. 

330 p.*r cov. 
28.RS8 per ps. 
20,000 -Jo. 

11.Ml no. 

6,480 do. 

4,441 do. 

G30 per cov. 
380 do. 

260 do. 

650 do. 

000 e .rh 
900 per cov. 
500 do. 
l.bOft • a h 
24,414 p. i ps. 
1,166 each 
1,883 do. 

1,883 do. 

855 do. 

•222 o. 

500 to l,*200 p. cov 
1,201 »o *2,400 do. 
2,400 upwards 

0,666 per ps. 


Cottou worsted lining ....3-4!Bruxinza larrada, ditto. 


7,555 do. 
4.777 do. 
10,777 do. 

10 ,* 22 i do. 

Mohair figures.G-4 Bruxi'.za larrada, ditto.j 10,444 do. 

Cotton and alpaca figures. „ i Vi'Tori us, ditto .. j 10,555 do. 


Paiisienne:* 
Lustres 


Lvtziuba* di cores, ditto . 
’ [Gala, ditto. 


Present Duty. » 

per lb. 

Per ps. or per cov. 

Per cent. 


m. r 


*• 

400 

.*-<•» 

pcr^Lov. 

91 

400 

500 

do. 

143 

600 

780 

do. 

60 

M»0 

520 

do. 

65 

j 48<» 

0,000 

per ps. 

so 

480 

4,535 

do. 

68 

«■> 

240 

per cov. 

48 

48) 

4,150 

per ps. 

S3 

4H0 

9,000 

do. 

133 

360 

3,000 

do. 

42 

360 

2,810 

do. 

42 

360 

4,810 

do. 

40 

&0 

4,800 

do. • 

42 

360 

• 3 K40 

do. 

42 

280 

15,500 

do. 

55 

I 280 

#14,500 

do. • 

Go 

280 

4,130 

do. 

44 

280 

2,910 

tin. * 

50 

1 280 

130 

per cov. 

34 

1 240 

19,500 

per p^. * 

67 

> 170 

7,000 

do. 

85 

170 

3,095 

do. 

28 

170 

1,930 

do. 

30 

170 

960 

do. 

22 

1,000 

* 250 

per cbv. 

37 

500 

15) 

do. 

r 40 

500 

113 

do. 

# 43 

500 

250 

d#< 

33 

600 

530 

v ch 

60 

4,800 

1,200 

per cov. 
df. 

145 

500 

1*25 

c 24 

400 

1,200 

each 

75 

1,800 

19,800 

per ps. 

81 

280 

840 

each 

7* 

360 

450 

do. 

24 

540 

675 

do. 

35 

1,200 

1,330 

do. 

155 

1,200 

220 

do. 

100 

6)0 

520 

do. 

60 

600 

520 

do. 

30 

600 

00 J 

do. 

20 

360 

3,750 

rer ps. 

56 

300 

3,750 

do. 

50 

360 

2,500 

do. 

52 

540 

5,c>00 

do. 

50 

360 

4.500 

do. 

41 

360 

4,800 

do. 

40 

540 

5,600 

do. 

54 

exclude^ from 

the Portuguese 


Spanish cloth smuggled across the frontiers. In case of dispute with the customs re¬ 
garding quality, the goods may he taken by them with an addition of 10 per cent, as is 
die custom in England. 

Under the treaty of 1810, cloths tfere divided 'into four classes, according to the 
invoice prices ; viz.. 


Goods up to. 

Paid duty on. 

At 15 per cent. 

Per V.rd. 

Exchange 

Equal to 

6s. per yard. 

«#. to lls. 11</. 
12#. io 20#. 

Above 20#. 




54d. is 6£d. 

11 d. 
is. 8 id. 

2#. 10$rf. 

S 15 per cent on 3*. 8d., or 
{ 10 per cent, on 5 s.£d. 

,, 6s. nr „ 1 Is. 

. „ 11# Ad. „ „ 17#.* 

„ 19s. 2d. ,. 28s. 9*f. 


• 0 

The above were the actual duties paid before the rate of 360 reis per lb. was levied ir 
1837. « 

Late duty, . 360 reis per lb. are 1*. 7 \d. equal to 27 per cent on 6s. 

, 2*. 8 Id. „ 45 „ 


Present duty . 600 „ 





















































































PORTUGUESE TARIFF, 


1147 


By the tariff of 1837, the duty of 360 reis per lb. was subject to a deduction of 15 per 
«ysnt in favour of Portuguese vessels, and only to a charge of 3 per cent for emoluments; 
That is to \5 per cent, or . . 54 reis. 


Dutyjby Portuguese vessels 
Add 3 per cent. 


306 

9 for emoluments. 
315jfeis = Is. 5 d. 


23£ per cent on 6r. 

By the Tariff of 1841, the duty of 600 reis per lb. is subject to no deduction, and the 
charge for emoluments is augmented to § per cent = 636 reis, or 48 per cent. 


List of Articles of CottoneManufacture, on w^iich the Duties in Portugal have been calcu¬ 
lated by British Merchants at Lisbon, according to the Value of the Articles Imported 
into«Portugal fram the United Kingdom. 


ARTICLES. 


COTTON MANUFACTURES. , 
Cotton and under 40 .. lb. 

— ditto grey 41 to 80.do.j 

— ditto 81 ro 120 ^.do. 

— ditto 121 and above.do. 

— blenched or dyed, 40 and 

under.do. 

— diti* 41 to HO.do. 

— ditto 81 to 120...do. 

— ditto 121 and above.do. 

— ditto twisted lor Rewing, 
giev, bleached, or d>ed, 

1 to 40 .do. 

— ditto 41 to 80. do. 

— ditto 81 to 120.do. 

— ditto 121 and above.do 

Wick for candles.do. 

Colton canvass and bagging.do. 
Grey cloth, called grey stout*, 

up to 14 th'eads.do. 

— ditto from 15 to 24 thread*.do. 
White cotton* with glazed 

finish, from 15 threads and 
upwards.do! 

— ditto.do. 

— ditto.do. 

Cottons woven with dyed 

thread, up to 10 threads ..do. 

— ditto, averaging as they 

vary in value .dt. 

— ditto, ditto .do. 

— ditto on dresses, shawl*, 

or handkerchiefs up to 10 
threads.do 

— ditto of higher value.do. 

— ditto, from 17 threads and 

upwards.do. 

— ditto, in dresses, shawls, 

or handkerchief*.do. 

White Camhties, of 2l threads 
and upwards.do. 

— ditto, as they rise in value.do. 

— ditto, ditto, .g...do, 

Coloured cambrics, dyed in 

the piece.do 

— ditto, in shawls, dresses, 
h^udkerchicfs, or other shapes 

• do. 

— 4itto, ditto, of higher value.do. 
Coloured! ambries,woven with 

dyed thread.*.do. 

— ditto, of higher value.do. 

— ditto, in shawls, handker¬ 
chiefs, &c. .do. 

— ditto, of higher value ... .do. 


| Duties in 
: Portuguese 
• Money. 

Rate per i 
i c«* nt. ! 

• 

A It T I C L E S. 

Duties iu 
.Portuguese 
Money, j 

Rato per 
cent. 

1 * 

1 ». T. 

: j 

Printed muslins, from 21 

|‘ in. r. I 



.50 

70 

120 

250 

80 

150 

240 

500 


0 100 
0 210 
0 480 

1 000 
0 400 
0 50 


40 

00 


0 70 

0 70 

0 70 

0* 200 


200 

200 


400 

400 

400 

600 

160 

100 

160 


400 

400 


240 

240 


440 

440 


36 

| various 
j rates. 


i 

[ 


47 


various 

rates. 


various 

rates. 


22 

28 


23 

24 
30 


41 

50 


43 

,67 

29 

27 

24 


89 

40 


26 

28 


54 

49 


threads and upward^.lb. 1 

— ditto, ascending to higher 

value.<' 

— ditto, ditto.do. 

Printed mu-din handker¬ 
chiefs, up to 20 ihi a ds.... do. 

— ditto, higher value.do. 

— ditto, from 21 threads and 

upwards.do. 

— ditto,as they rhe in value.do. 

— diito, ditto.do 

— ditto, ditto.do. 

White muslin handkerchiefs, 

various border*, from 21 
threads and upwards.do. 

— ditto, called lalasorc hand¬ 
kerchiefs, S. 2.do. 

— ditto, ditto, S 3.do 

— ditfo,ditt",ci-loured border* do, 

— ditto, coloni ed flushed bor¬ 

ders, tamboured corners, 
and plain.do. 

— dido, ditto.do. 

Plain white jacom ts, from 21 

threads and up wauls.do 

— diito, ditto, as they iise in 

value. ..do. 

— ditto, ditto.do. 

— ditto, ditto.do. 

— ditto, duto.do. 

— ditto, ditto.do. 

White cotton twills.do. 

—• ditto, higher value.do.j 

Printed twilled shawls and 

liandkeri hiefs.do. 

Coloifred twill* d ginghams, 
covered with dyed thread.do. 

— figured in the loom vest¬ 
ing stuff....do. 

— ditto, higher value.do. 

White drills.do. 

— ditto, blither value.do. 

{fancy drills,woven with dyed 

thread.do. 

— ditto, ai cording as they 

rise in value... .. .do. 

— ditto, ditto.do. 

— dirto, ditto.....do. 

— ditto, ditto. ..do. 

+- ditto,*Uitto. db.. 

Striped nankeens, plain.do. 1 

Yellow nankeens, p ain • • ..do. 

Coloured striped caiitoori, j 

printed . .. 


0 000 
0 6(10 

0 400 
0 400 

0 600 
0 600 
0 600 
0 600 


0 400 
0 400 
0 600 


0 600 
0 600 

0 400 

0 400 
0 400 
0 40l) 
0 400 
0 400 
0 150 
0 150 


0 300 


400 

400 

150 

150 


400 
400 
40 0 
•100 
400 
400 
200 


46 

41 

32 

30 

65 

54 

54 

AG 


57 

48 

64 


A8 

58 


62 

49 

44 


52 

43 


31 

37 

37 

34 


72 

70 

05 

74 

80 

96 

36 


0 200 I 52 
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PORTUGUESE TARIFF, 


< 


ARTICLES. 


Colton manufacture*-- continued\ 
Coloured striped cautouns, 
Corinthians ..lb. 

— ditto, i>r.indi*.iilleH....do. 

White sttiped cantoons.do. 

White jaconet & book muslin 

shawl)-, tamboured, counting 

upwards of 14 thread*.do. 

—'ditto, ditto.do. 

White cotton!*, up winds of 
*24 threads.do. 

— ditto, diito, higher.do. 

Cotton gloves, coloured and 

white.do. 

— ditto, according as they 

rise in value.do. 

■—d tto, ditto.., .do. 

— ditto, ditto. do. 

— ditto, ditto.do. 

Gross arias or Hessians, 43 

yards, ordinary.arroha 

— ditto, with crowns.do. 

— ditto, higher value.do. 

Ciilham-tyoK. of 34 yards.do. 

—■ ditto, ditto, higher value...do. 1 
Hrown canvass.lbs 1 

ditto, ditto, h'gher value..do. 
Bleached canvass.do. 

— ditto, higher value .do.j 

— ditto, hue, despatched as j 

Brown burn drill .do. 

— d tto, as they rise in value.do.| 

— ditto, ditto .do.: 

--- ditto, ditto .do. 

White ditto ..do., 

— ditto, higher value.do. 

Rtark lasting .do ! 

Gamhroous, mixed colours ..do. : 

— ditto.do.j 

Moiisseliue de laine dresses, 

plain .ilo.j 

—- ditto, higher value.do. 

— ditto, chintz.do. 

— ditto, higher value.do. 

— ditto, ditto.do. 

Printed twilled worsted shawls 

do, 

— ditto, higher value.do.j 

— ditto, ditto .do. 

— ditto, ditto .do. 

Printed damask worsted filled 

shawls.do.j 

— ditto, higher value.do. 

Cashmere shawls, plain.do. 

— ditto, priuted borders ... .do. 
Book handkerchiefs, upwards 

of 21 threads .do. 

White swands’down.l colour.do, 

— ditto, more than 1 colour..do. 

— ditto, cut into dre-scs, 
shawls, handkerchiefs, &<:..do. 

Bomba sets, single colours ..do 
Printed handkerchiefs ..4-4 do.j 

— ditto, as they rise in va¬ 
lue ... do. 

— ditto, ditto.. do.j 

— ditto, ditto.. do.j 

— ditto, ditto.do. 

•— ditto, blue, orange, and 

white... do. 

— diito, ditto.9-8 do. 

— blue, orange, and yel¬ 
low.. do. 

— ditto, ditto, first quality „ do.j 

— shawls, first quality...7-4 do. 

— ditto, orange, chocolate, 

discharged .,,‘do. 

— ditto, ditto, ditto.8-4 do. 

Cambric handkerchiefs, co¬ 
loured flowered border*3-4 do. 

— ditto, coloured borders?-8 do. 

— ditto, ditto.4-4 jdo. 


Duties in 
Portuguese 
Money. 

Rate per 
cent. 

ARTICLES. 

Duties in 
Portuguese 
Money. 

Rate per 
cent- 

m 

r. 




m 

r. 





Cambric handkerchiefs. 

info- 



u 

0 

200 

63 

rior. 

.4-4 lb. 

0 

440 

72* 

0 

200 

60 

— ditto. 

,, do. 

0 

4-fo 

43 

9 

150 

39 

Black 'willed liandker- 









n do. 

0 

300 

46 



V 

— ditto checked. 

5-4 do. 

0 

3ft0 

16 

0 

400 

39 \ 

Black twi.Is, 12 yards .. 

- „ do- 

0 

200 

29 

0 

400 

40 

— ditto . 

„ do. 

0 

200 

34 




Twilled woven shawls 37 in. do. 

0 

400 

62 

« 

120 

80 ■ 

Verona handkerchiefs. 

dyed 




0 

120 

20 

in thread . 

4-1 do. 

I) 

410 

57 




— ditto, higher value .. 

„ do. 

ft 

440 

00 

0 

400 

28 

— ditto, dim. 

9-8 do. 

ft 

G 10 

67 




Twilled cotton, value. .1 shl. do. 

0 

400 

55 

0 

400 

37 

— ditto, higher value . . ,r ,, do. 

0 

4(10 

58 

0 

•l«» 

34 

— ditto, ditto.. 

ii To- 

ft 

400 

61 

0 

400 

34 

— ditto, 31 in. per dozen 

....do. 

0 

40(» 

53 

0 

400 

29 

— ditto, limber value .. 

_d«*. 

ft 

400 

* 62 




ditto, 50 in. 

.. . .do. 

ft 

400 

55 

0 

800 

<22 

— ditto, supeiior, 40 in. 

...do. 

ft 

400 

56 

J 

2 q»i 

30 

- ditto, ditto, 56 iri. 

-do. 

0 

400 

M 

I 

200 

29 

Prints, 28 yards per piece, ac- 




1 

200 

27 

cording to their progressive 




1 

200 

24 

use in value. 

.. .do. 

0 

200 

3ft 

0 

GO 

40 

— ditto, ditto ..•*. 

.. .do 

0 

200 

39 

0 

GO 

35 

— ditto, ditto . 

.. .do. 

0 

200 

38 

, 0 

GO 

29 

— ditto, ditto. 

... ‘do. 

0 

200* 

40 

0 

GO 

27 

— ditto, ditto . 

.. .do. 

0 

200 

• 33 




— onto, ditto . 

... do. 

0 

200 

' 35 

0 

400 

108 

— ditto, ditto . 

.. do. 

0 

#<. 0 

30 

0 

■100 

.121,. 

— ditto, ditto . 

.. .do. 

0 

200 

35 

ft 

400 

86 

ditto, ditto. 

. ..do. 

0 

200 

32 

ft 

400 

so 

— ditto, ditto .. 

.. .do. 

ft 

20ft 


ft 

400 

07 

— ditto, ditto . 

...do. 

ft 

200 

'■29 

(1 

400 

4S 

— ditto, ditto . 

. ..do. 

0 

200 

29 

0 

400 

38 

— ditto, ditto . 

. . .do. 

ft 

200 

28 

0 

4s0 

59 

— diito, ditto. 

.. .do. 

0 

200 

26 

ft 

720 

150 

— ditto, ditto. 

. ..do. 

0 

2()0 

25 

0 

720 

114 

— diito. ditto. 

. . .do. 

0 

200 

24 




Bleached shirtings, 15 

20 




ft 

300 

33 

threads. 

.. .do. 

0 

70 

25 

0 

300 

28 

— ditto, ditto .. 

.. .do. 

0 

70 

24 ■ 

0 

540 

52 

— ditto, ditto . 

.. .do. 

0 

70 

25 

0 

510 

31 

Lappet muslin shawls, 





0 

540 

27 

white. 

J-4 do. 

0 

200 

28 




— ditto, coloured.. 

„ do. 

ft 

200 

iT 

1 

■am 

75 

Radical seeded shawls . 

.. .do. 

0 

200 

22 

1 

2(10 

128 

Seeded shawls . 

"-■I do. 

0 

200 

21 

1 

200 

61 

Harness rove shawls .. 

G-4 do. 

0 

200 

10 

1 

200 

66 

— ditto, high. 

7-1 do. 

0 

200 

17 • 




Printi-d muslin, t-) 2ft 





1 

200 

90 

threads.] 

-24 do. 

0 

400 

35 

1 

200 

81 

— ditto, 21 and upwards 

... .do. 

0 

000 

50 

ft 

GOO 

51 

— ditt ’, ditto..... .f:.... 

....do. 

ft 

Gftft 

46 

0 

GOO 

47 

— ditto, ditto .. 

. . f .do. 

0 

GOO 

41 




White bonk muslin, plai 

n.. .do. 

ft 

200 

22 

0 

10» 

25 

Jaconet handkerchiefs, flushed 




ft 

200 

57 

borders and corners,. 

-do. 

0 

400 

36 

0 

300 

85 

— diito, lace bordtrs 

and 







corners. 

... .do. 

0 

400 

32 

0 

400 

114 

White cambiics 12 yards 




0 

3G0 

y 

6-4, 1-15, to 20 do. 

0 

10« 

20 

0 

250 

42 

Birdseye crape. 

... .do. 

4 

800 

G34 • 




Patent net, blonde. 

.... do. 

4 

800 

640 

0 

250 

St) 

Pink rt a t. 

.. ..do. 

\ 

800 

441 

ft 

250 

31 

Plain leno, white 10 yards, .do. 

6 

600 

50 

0 

250 

45 

— ditto, black. 

.. ..do. 

0 

GOO 

84 

0 

250 

32 

• - ditto, ditto. 

.. ..do. 

0 

600 

77 




Turkey red chintz handker- 




0 

250 

38 , 

chiefs. 

4-4 do. 

0 

250 

21 

0 

25ft 

41 

— ditto, black & whie 








cenoro. 

„ do. 

0 

250 

53 

.0 

250 

27 

—t ditto, ditto. 

9-8 do. 

0 

250 

23* 

0 

250 

24 

Turkey red and white shawls * 




0 

250 

27 


7-4 do. 

0 

250 

18* 




— ditto. 

8-4 do. 

0 

250 

17 

0 

250 

33 •* 

Black ami damask shawls per 




0 

250 

37 

dozen . 

....do 

0 

400 

47 




Printed quilting. 

1 yard 

0 

360 

45 , 

0 

440 

03 

— ditto.1 p. 23 625 do. 

0 

360. 

45 

0 

440’ 

fift 

— ditto.1-24, 

-11 do. 

0 

260 

*4 

0 

440 

61 

— ditto.1-23, 6-11 do. 

0 

360 

-€ 


(i continufdf 



























































































PORTUGUESE TARIFF, 


# 


1149 


ARTICLES. 


Duties in 
Portuguese 
Money. 


T 


Rate per 
cent. 


— ditft .... 
Osnafcurgg. 


— ditto.1-42, 33-100 do. 

— ditto.1-38 do. 

Bombazets, plain, coloured do. 

Black lasting.1.28 do. 

Muslin dresses, plain, l colour 

lb. 

— ditto, ditto.do. 

— ditto, chintz...do. 

— ditto, ditto.do.j 

— ditto, ditto.do. 

Printed de* laine, or lama 

shawls.SO in. ifb. 

— ditto, ditto.<10 „ do 

— ditto, dithf.54 „ «do 

— ditto, ditto.. 9 .00 „ do. 

Damask and worsted 

tilled shawls.30 

— ditto ditto.01 

Counterpanes ......... 1 0-1 do, 

— ditto. 11-4 do. 

— ditto.12-4 do. 

— ditto. 13-4 do. 


do 
do. I 


• ! 


100 

100 

300 

480 

300 

300 

540 

510 

540 

200 

200 

2»m 

200 

200 
200 
200 
200 
2 0»t 
200 


07 

47 

50 

33 

2W 

52 

31 

27 

75 

128 

01 

00 

00 
81 
03 
f 3 
08 
50 


ARTICLES. 


. 1-35 yd. 

m. 

0 

r. 1 
140 

l 

47 

■ „ do. 

0 

140 

46 

.1-72 do. 

0 

160 

166 

.1-35 do. 

0 

160 i 

81 

.1-43 do. 

0 

100 ! 



Duties in 

Portuguese R £*£ er 
Mono* cent * 


White cotton stockings and 

socks.. .10.! 

. — ditto.do.: 

, — ditto..do. 

socks. . g .do. ! 

While cotton f-tockings aud •' 

— &ii to.do. 

— Sitto.do.. 

— ditto.do. 

White cottou shirts and pan- I 

•talnous./..do^ 

— ditto, as these rise in value | 

do. 

— ditto, ditto.do. 

d.tto, ditto.do. 

— ditto, ditto.do. 

Ribbons, tapes, cotton laces, 

tVc. The duties are all much 
higher than 20 per cent. . 

Coloured velveteens.do.I 

Blue of coloured t<;by cords, \ 
plain. m .do. 

— ditto, twilled...uo. 

Coloured velvet.do. 

White s itin tops.do. 

; 111 tie or coloured tops...dp. 

Plain b-ibbinet.do. 


0 400 

0 400 
0 100, 
U 400 

0 400 
0 400 
0 400 

a 

0 400 

0 400 
0 400 

0 400 

0 too 


0 080 


0 080 
0 080 
0 100 
0 080 
0 080 
0 000 


59 

61 

41 

44 

36 

28 

24 


53 

M 

27 

31 


16 

17 

19 

16 

23 

10 


Tiie pif sent rate of Duty paid on various Articles of Earthenware and Porcelain in Portugal. 


K N G M S II. 


PORT U O V P. S K, 

As Btated in Cubs XX111. of Tariff. 


Cost in the 
Custom 
llour.e. 


Present Duty. 


Per Dinner Per Arr.i 
Set. I»a. 


Per 

Dinner Per 
Set. cent. 


EARTHENWARE, NOT TRANS! 

Whit 

Coloured edge 

Printed pattern of one colour only. 
Printed pattern of two or more 
colours.. 


1 oti po di pedra 
j de Tudas a* cores 


{ Bianca on estani- 
pnda di liuma so 

cor. 

Piutada de hums 
ou mais cores es-| 
malt ad* d on rail a, 
ou prateada. 

I 


000 A 
37011 
220C 


Per Tea Set 


000 { 
000 ) 
0110 I 


54 900D 


Per 

Amiba. 


534 

534 

890 


Per 

Tea Set. 


39 


Per 
I cent. 


CHINA. 1*0 

Transparent, hut plain.. Sem dourades pinturas ncm relevo. 

Painted with landscapes or objects. " Dnurada prateada ou ornad a com re- 
Gold gilt, or other expensive or- Bvns, ou disenlias de paisageus on 
naments. figuras. 

LOUT A PR ETA. 

Black ware, clay.Cor de prata ou de cobre. 

Silvered ditto, ditto.Vedrada ou nan. 


890 K 
890 


185 

390 


000 

000 


000 

000 


265 | 

445 


730 

730 


110 

220 


62 

31 


Duties actually paid upon the folio wing’ Hardwares and Cutlery, chiefly the Manufacture 
• of BirAiingham and Sheffield._ 


ARTICLES. 


Duty paid 


Rffte per 
cent. 


A R T IDLE S. 


Ivory handled knivefand forks, 

steel blades.arroba| 

•Horn ditto, ditto, ditto.do. 

•Polished bone ditto, ditto, 

dftto.f-.do. 

Wood ditto, ditto, ditto.do. 

— ttitto, ditto, cast iron blades.do. 
* Horn ditto, ditto, ditto.... ..do. 
Razors, accord iu'g to quality. .do. 
Cast Iron, or malleable iron, 
scissors ... r . do., 

a* These were all classed at 
reftrapce to the original Pauta, so 
they Ea^e m^da without reason. 


ad val. 


19 

14 


200 

400 


35 

40 


50 to 
30 


14 

400 

53 

.. 65 

4 

14 

000 

400 

35 

„ 601 

*0 

000 

250 

300 

one 

time at 

8 dollars tl 


♦Pocket knives, polished bone 

j» handles .arrobaj 

—• ditto, wood haudles.do. 

•oo|— ditt °' ir °“ dit, °' { other.' } •• do '| 

I*—ditto, horn ditto.do. 

85 Penknives, according to qua¬ 
lity, wood, horn r bone, -and 

|* ivory handles.Mo.j 

Cast or malleable iron boot 
heels ..... ........ do. 


Duty paid 


Rate pur 
cent. 


m. r. 1 

ad val. 

14 000 

50 to 05 

4 000 

35 „ «45 

4 000 

HO 

12 800 

150 

14 400 

40 .. 45 

4 800 


14 400 

> 30 „ 

IP 200 

/ 

4 000 



(continued) 
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PORTUGAL. 


ARTICLES. Duty paid. 


Cast headed bills or jacks, 

4r. to 26r.quintal 

Brass or metal chair Dails..arrolf«i 
Cast iron 3-legged pots....quintal 
Cast or mallf-ible iron japan ^ 
pots, stewpans, tea-kettles, I 

grog-pots, latches, bedJbas- I 

tors, pulleys, Dutch stoves, > 

door-springs, and a great 
variety of similar articles I 

in cast iron .do. 

Cast brass work, consisting of 
hinges, knobs, bonks, brass- 
headed screws, bed and table 
castors, hooks and eyes, pul- | 
leyspendant rings, comm >de I 
haooles, bolts, and a vast \ 
varitty of otter similar arti- j 
cl us of cost trass loundry 1 

arroba 

Wrought or stamped brms J 
foundry, consisting of cur¬ 
tain pins, cloak, pins, hat 
pins, commode handles, cur- 1 
tain bands, cornice ■ends, i 
spike ornaments, and a vast 
variety of other similar arti- i 
cles in stamped brass work..do. 
Table lamps, hall lamps. ink¬ 
stands, tea-bells, and a va¬ 
riety of other articles in brass , 


and bronzed work.do. 

Brass cocks.do.. 

Wrought iron frying-pans, and 

it-trapa.quintal' 

■ ditto. tinned. anil vrrinicht 


- aura, vilinen, huu wruugiu 

iron spoons, tinned.do.j 

Gilt and plated coat and breast j 
buttons.arroba 

Lacquered metal stamped 
breast and shirt buttons, in- 
cludmg4-hole metal buttons.do. 

4-bole japanned iron buttons 

quintal i 

Horn coat and breast buttons, j 
and 4-hole horn buttons-lb. 

Florentine coat and breast but¬ 
tons.do. 

Silk (or silkmixed with cotton) 
coat aud breast buttons... .do.| 

Iron-shanked yellow and white 
metal buttons.arroba 

Pearl breast, shirt and jacket 
buttons.lb. 

Japanned hair-pins.arroba 

•— iron door-locks and latches 

quintal 

Brass door-locks.arroba 

ditto, padlocks.do.j 

Common japanned iron pad- | 
locks and trunk-locks, .quintal; 

- ditto, ditto, better quality .... 1 

Wrought iron aud pressed 

iron hinges.•.do. 


12 000 
4 000 


10 000 
IS 800 


IS 000 


IS 000 


12 

000 

12 

000 

« 

000 

12 

000 

16 

000 

16 

000 

12 

800 


950 

0 

700 

4 

800 

12 

000 

5 

400 

12 

800 

12 

800 


IS 800 


Rate per 
cent. 

ARTICLES. 

Duty paid. 

Rate per 
cent, t 

ad val. 




r. 

' ad val. 


Japanned iron snuffers, and 




_20 to HO 

common polished iron snuffers 




95 „ 110 


arroba 

20 

000 

200 tr 220 

130 

1 Polished iron and steel snuffers 


*■ 

i 


j 

do. 

20 

000 

85 „ 150 


Wrought iron rivets... 

..quintal 

1 r 


f 90 „ 0* 

90, A 130 

-• ditto, nails?. 


J " 


l 50 „ 85 


Hand bellows. 


j 0 

480 

150 „ 230 


Smiths* ditto. 


9 

600 

70 „ 85 


Smiths' vices and anvil 

•(..quintalj 8 

000 

100 „ 120 


135! 


45 , 

t£ , 

40 , 
45 , 
25 , 

70 , 

200 , 

7 ft , 

80 , 

110 

150 . 
185 , 


j 75 . 

*00 . 


75 , 


12 000 
0 960 
27 000 
0 000 


_„ _, called sail 

| iro.•&..... # .do.! 

jCotton umbrellas.....each 

^-Umbrella furniture • • arroba! 

Saddli-s, common and bc*t..tytchj 
Bridles, heads, aud reins, shot i 
belts, buckles, covered with j 
leather, wmkers fronts, and j 
a great variety of artulcs | 
manulactured cf leather ...lb. 

Whips, plain and mounted ...do. { 

Plated candlesticks and 'other 
articles plated pn copper...d 

- ditto, ditto, gilt .do.j 

75 Japan tied leather hides, sheep | 

skins, &c.... d ». 

: — oilcloth, doylies,mats,&c.do.j 

\lig and carriage lamps.pai 

Bi ttannia and tutannia spoons, 

1 ll5; ladles, tea-pots, &c.lb. 

;India-rubber braces, and other 
55 goods with this mixture.. ..do. 

Japanned iron tea trays, : f 

65 waiters, snuffer pans, &c.— j 
quintal ( 

30! Various articles manufactured 

of tin plates.arroba 

•Spectacles, common quality..<loz. 

85 Pocket books ditto aud better 

| ditto. cat hi 

<J5i Wafers. lb. 

(Sticking plasters.dnz. 

220 Various articles plated on iron 
• or steel, harness buckles, &c.lb. 

80 Tooth,shaving,and nail brushes, 

j also plate brushes,bone backsdo.j 1 920 
95 Ditto, ditto, wood backs ..arroba 12 000 

jRules and size sticks,box wood lb. 0 400 

Spades and shovels.quintal 8 000 

:Brass and copper wire ...arroba 500 

250 ( Brass escutcheon pins, brass 

and copper nails ai* l sprigs.do.j 12 000 

Tinned ii on buckles.quintal 12 K00 

55!Mixed pins in 4 £ and Id. fa- 

! pers .arroba 4 000 

85iPapered pins......do. 4 000 

65!Common saws.quintal 6 400 

j Coffee i *“ 12 800 

jCurry combs for horses, com- I 

90: ..do. 12 800 

50 jDitto, ditto', best.do. 12 800 

|Wood screws (tabella B would - 
90; now p^y 32 to 40 per cent).do. 8, OOt) 


0 6>i0 

0 600 
1 200 

1 800 
5 000 

0 480 
0 300 
4*800 

0 240 


24 000 
12 000 


IS 800 
2 400 


250 „ 280 
100 „ UP 
95 „ 150 
40 „ 93 


60 „ 

^ 00 „ 


• f 


45 „ 
90 C „ 
80 „ 


65 , 
90 , 


300 

4*t0 


100 „ 
90 „ 

35 

25 

35 

m 

200 

100 


00 

95 


150 

GO 


« 0 

15 

60 „ 100 


65 
150 
130 ‘ 


120 < 
200 


100 „ 300 
50 „ 100 

95 „ 100 


90 „ 130 
! 60 „ 85 

40 

' 120 
| 45 


150 

12 


MONIES, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES OF PORTUGAL. 

Accounts in Portugal are kept in reis and milreis, written variously rees and milrees, 
arid reas and milreas. One milree is equal to a 1000 reis at par, and if not in depreciated 
currency of the value of 66 pence sterling; at present its value has depreciated to from 
4s. 6d. to 4s. 4d. 

Gold Coins .—A clpbra or dobran, or, Afiglice doubloun, equal to 12,800 reis, and 
to about £3 6s. 6d.; meia dobra, or joannes, equal to 6490 reis; half joannes, equal to 
3200 reis; dezeseis testooLS, equal to 1600 reis: quartinho, equal to 1200, reis; orto 
testoons, equal to 800 reis; new crusadd, equal to 480 reis. The gold is of the same 
standard as that of England. 
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Silver Coins. —New crusado, equal to 480reis; half, equal to 240 reis ; fourth, equal 
to # 120 reis; eighth, equal to 60 reis; testoon, equal to 100 reis : half testoon, equal to 50 
reis ; vinten, equal to 20 reis. • 

There are also cdjjper coins of 10, 5, 3, and 1-^ reis. 

There are two modes of payment in Portugal; one is called “*1116131,” or specie ; the 
other “lei,” o.»according to law. Bills of exchange are paid in lei, as are all gther arti¬ 
cles, if no agreement is made to pay in metal. Lei is one half specie, $.nd the other paper 
currency. This paper currency was issued or established in July, 1797, and bears an in¬ 
terest of 6 per cent. It is subject to great fluctuation in its value. In the first year of its 
issue it was at a discount of 1 and 2 per cent. It has augmented occasidhally to 15, 20, 
and 25 per cent; and as times go, to 30 pqf cenf, although large quantities of the paper are 
regularly called in. During the invasion by the French in 1807, it was at a discount of 
50 per ceiit. There is now^lmt a small quantity of it in circulation. 

Commercial JVeighis. —8 outavas, equal to 1 ounce ; 16 ounces, equal to 1 pound or 
libra ; 32 pounds, equal to 1 arroba; 4 arrobas equal to 1 quintal; 134 quintals, equal to 
1 ton ; 83 Portuguese pounds, equal to841bs. avoirdupois, or lOOlbs. Portuguese =101-10 
English. * 

Measitre for Corn, Salt, SfC. — 64 mequias, equal to 3tf outavas ; 32 outavas, equal to 
16 quartos ; 16 quartos, eqtial to 8 rneyos; 8 meyos, equal to 4 alquieres4 alquieres, equal 
to 1 fanega; 15 fanegas, equal tfo 1 moyo. The alquicre contains 817 cubic inches. 50 
alquieres are fcqual to lf> bushels ; the Mayo =224 bushels. % 

Liquid Measure. —1248 quartillos, equal to 312 canadas; 312 cauadas, equal to 26 
almudes; 21 aknudes, equal to 1 pi pa; 18 almudos, equal to 1 baril; 2 pipas, equal to 
one tonelada. An almude is equal to nearly 4.37* Eliglish wine gallons. 

Ceng Measure.-'- 8 inches, equal to 1 palmo, or 8.8-9 English inches ; 3 paltnos, equal 
to 1 covado ; 1 covado is equal to 26.2-3 English inches. 1 Portuguese pe, or foot, 12.94 
inches English; l vara 43.2. 

Coffee, rice, cocoa, sugar, and almonds are sold by the arroba ; cotton, indigo, and 
*pepper by the pound ; oil by the almude; wine by the pipe; corn by the alquiere, and salt 
by the moyo. 

Statement of various Foreign Articles, together with the respective quantities of the 
same, which shall be permitted to pay the ordinary duties on their re-exportation, in 
Portuguese vessels, as provisions for the ships’ crews, both on their voyage out and home. 


Quantity nllowtd 

ARTICLES. each rc*r*.nn 

|H*r diem. 


Rice... half an arret#*!. 

Super. one-iipbth of do. 

C.iffW}.. ball an ounce. 


Beef nr pork, salted, and cod-fish.. one arrate!. 

DUTIES ON FOREIGN CORN. 

• Donna Maria, by the grace of Gocf, &c. &c. Be it known to all my subjects, that the 
General Cortes and Deputies of the Portuguese nation have enacted, and I have sanc¬ 
tioned the following law :— * 

The General Cortes, &c., have decreed as follows :— 

Article I. The importation of foreign grain and flour, of potatoes, and of bread, either 
for hgme consumption, or for the purpose of being warehoused, is prohibited in all the 
ports of the kingdom of Portugal and th5 Ajgarves. 

.§ Are excepted tfom the above restriction :— 

1. Certain parties privileged as regards these critics. 

2. Those which are specified by this law.* 

. II. Should the harvest prove insufficient for the home consumption, the government 
shall authorize the admission of such a supply of foreign grain, as may meet the deficiency. 

^.§ 1. The quantity, description, and quality of the grain to be admitted, shall be set 
forth ii\ a decree published by the government. 
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2. Sucli importation of foreign grain, can only te made at the maritime ports of 
Lisbon, Oporto, and Faro. 

3. Before the entry of such grain is permitted at Lisbon, it shall be inspected by the 
inspector-general of the public corn market, the council of the districts of Lisbon 
and Santarem, fend also by the administration of the company das Lezirias. * 

The,, same course shall be followed by the district councils at OporW?, Braga, 'and 
Vianna, belpre foreign grain is admitted at Oporto. 

The like course is to be adopted by\he district council and the municipal chamber, at 
Faro, previously to the admission 'of foreign grain at that port. 

4. The importation of grain, at the land frontier custom-houses, shall not be per¬ 
mitted until previous information respecting the same shall have been given to the 
district council, and to the municipal chamber,of the capital of the district. The 
necessary intelligence being so give’s, the district council and municipal chamber 
sh^ll name the port, or ports, at which the importation slpill take place'; and the 
government shall provisionally designate these ports, in the order permitting the 
importation. 

5. In addition to the foregoing regulations, the government shall oblige the various 
district councils to publish annually, after the harvest, an account showing the 
amount of com grown in their respective districts, together with the estimated 
consumption in these localities. The government are to be in possession of such 
returns previous tq the 30th November in each year. « 

III. Foreign corn, admitted for consumption into the port of Lisbon, shall '^bay, in 
addition to the ordinary price of sale, the duties established by the edict ofi ltith October, 
1824, the which are continued by the laV <5f 31st March, 1827 ; viz., ou soft wheat 100 reis; 
on hard wheat 200 reis, the ahpiiere of 3.07 gallons, or about 8s. the aftarter for soft, and 
10s. hard wheat. 

1. Foreign corn, admitted for consumption at Oporto and Faro, shall pay similar 

duties to those above refereed to. which have been under these laws established for 
regulating the duty on foreign grain in those ports. * 

2. Foreign grain admitted at the land customs, shall pay the following rates of 
duty ; viz., wheat, 100 reis per nlcjuiere ; rye, 60 reis ditto ; barley, 40 reis ditto. 

IV. The government shall lay annually before the Cortes, a detailed statement, setting 
forth the actual state and working of this law. 

V. The proprietors in the province of Altin Sejo, whose com lands arc situated within 
five leagues of the Spanish frontier, shall he obliged, after harvest in each year, to make a 
return to the chiefs of the administrative council, or to the parochial regedor, of the quan¬ 
tity and description of corn, which may he iu their possession. 

The inhabitants of the other provinces shall, in like manlier, make returns to the mu¬ 
nicipalities adjacent to the Spanish frontier. ' 

1. The correctness of these declarations shall be scrupulously examined by the proper 
authorities; and in case they be found fraudulent, either by exhibiting too large 
or too small a quantity, the parties making the declarations, shall, in such case 
be compelled to give up the difference in qua/itity, so over or under stated. 

2. The declarations shall be made immediately after the general harvest, and pub¬ 
lished by edict in the respective parochial districts. < 

3. The owners and merchants who may desire to carry their corn before the respective 
councils, shall obtain the proper official document, after the declaration has been 
made. Such permit shall be regularly attested according to the declarations, and 
shall have affixed thereto the form of discharge. 

4. These permits shall be upon stamped paper, of Portuguese manufacture, but wfth- 
out a seal. The administrators and registers shall not be entitled to any remu¬ 
neration for granting these ddcumev.ts, but their assistants sliall receive 5 reis, if 
the quantity of grain named in the permit does not exceed 20 alqiueres; 10 reis, if 
20 alquieres and tinder 10 mojos ; and 20 reis, if exceeding the latter qmount. ’ 

VI. The edict of the 15th of October, 1824, shall remain in full effect, where not con¬ 
trary to the provisions of the present law. 
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VII. The legislative enactments prior to the decree of 10th of January of the current 
year, for the regulating of the corn trade of Madeira, Porto Santo, and the Azores shall re¬ 
main in force. • 

VIII. The disposition of Article IX. of the edict of 15th of October, 1824, which pro¬ 
hibited the importation of national flour into the ports of the kingdom, is revoked, as well 
as all other enactments, contrary to the spirit of this law. 

VIII. This law shall not come into operation until three months after its publication, 
with respect to vessels arriving from the Black Sea and Russia (except those from the port 
of Riga), nor until after two months for those conung from North America ^md L | months 
for those arriving from any other ports, Riga excepted. 

We charge all the authorities concerned in the execution of his law into operation, to 
see that it be carried into full and complete effect. 

The minister, secretary ctf state for the finaRce department, shall cause it to bo jtinted, 
published, and circulated* , 

Done at, the palace pf Necessidades, this 14th day of September, 1837. 

Aliens.*— The following privileges have boen granted to foreigners residing 
within the dominions of Portugal, either by treaty of by Royal allowance. 

1. They are exempted from paying any of the duties or taxes called pedidos, peitas, 
flntas, talhas, presidios, servieos, or from rendering any such personal services as are com- 

V. manded by the king or By his council to his subjects. * • 

2. They are not compelled to conduct prisoners, even when tendered a compensation 

for so doing. * t 

3. They are exempted from the land and sea service. 

4. They are not to be charged against their will, with any office, civil, military, or legal. 

5. They are not to be deprived by any act of apozentadoria* of tlieir dwelling-houses, 
but on the contrary, they shall enjoy an exemption from it in respect to tlieir dwellings, 
£pod, or any other property belonging to them, and they sh til have the privilege of obtain¬ 
ing horses, carriages, houses, provisions, or such other articles as they may want, paying 
for the same according to law. 

6. They are allowed to ride on mules or horses over any part of the kingdom and its 
dependencies.')' 

7. They are permitted to buy or sell at their will, or by factors or seivants, all kinds 
of merchandize which are allowed to be sold by law. 

8. They have the privilege of one year, in the event of war, for settling their bus‘,uess 
and carrying away their property, free of duty. 

9. They arc exempted fronj the payment of duties on provisions which they may re¬ 
ceive from abroad for thejj own use, or for that of their families, on making oath tiiat they 
are not intended for sale. 

10. They are allowed to have weights and scales in their houses for their own use. 

11. In case of their death, any property which they may not have disposed of by will, 

is to'be delivered to the consular agent of their nation, first paying the debts due in the 
kingdom. * • 

12. The Corregidor de Civel da Cita/le in Lisbon, and the Corregulor de Commarca, 
are their judges, conservadores, to maiiftain theft privileges, and to try any suit, either 
civil or criminal, in which they may be plaintiffs or defendants. No officer of justice is to 
use any violence against them, nor to arrest them, nor to enter their domiciles, under a 
penalty of twenty crusados to the use of the foreigner, except authorized thereto by a 
written order from the judge conservador,* and except whilst in pursuit of any malefactor 
actually found in flagrant crime. 

f2. In case of an. arrest being decreed against them, they are to enjoy the privilege of 
“ homage,” which is, that they shall be carried *to the castle of St. Jorge, if in Lisbon, 
under an act of “ homage,” which shall be recorded on the oijpasion, acf -rding to the 

-r,------<-' ‘ 

♦ Apozentadoria is a seizure or injunction. 

j»* J^ote .—In former times tins privilege was denied to Jews, Moors, and some persons of the 
poorer classes • . 

* VOL. II. 7 » 
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custom. They are not to be put in irons, but are always to be kept under the sanction of 
the “ homage” which is 'granted to them. And if the cause of their arrest is such as will 
justify their being released on bail, they are to be set at liberty without delay, or they may 
be placed under civil arrest in their own houses, according to the natufe of the prosecution. 

13. They are not *to be incommoded with any seizures, attachments, arrests, seques¬ 
trations, or distresses on their chattels, or appurtenances of personal use, nofon their fur¬ 
niture. N.B. This, privilege appertains rather to consular agents who are not merchants. 

14. These privileges are extended to their factors, servants, or clerks, provided the 
number does- no # t exceed six persons. * 

15. The children of an alien by a Portuguese woman are considered aliens ; but those 
of an alien woman, by a Portuguese husband, ar» deemed to be subjects of Portugal. 

16. Foreign merchants are exempted from paying the duty called “ Decima de 

Maneyo.” " , , 

17. Aliens are not subject to the sumptuary law against profusion ; they may use lace 

of gold or silver on the liveries of their servants, or on their carriage, &c. , 

18. If any officer of justice, or any other person, should disregard any, of these pri¬ 
vileges or exemptions, the transgressor is subject to a fine of 50 crusados. 


CHAPTER III. 

NAVIGATION AND TRADE Of PORTUGAL. 

Portugal, even before the days of King Emanuel, and of the celebrated 
Albuquerque, was justly celebrated for the adventurous spirit of its navigators. 
Its commerce was also extensive, if the area and population of Portugal be com¬ 
pared with those of Spain. The trade of Portugal has, however, even when Brazil 
formed one of her colonies, been greatly overrated; although there is no doubt 
of its having greatly declined. 

The foreign trade of the port is chiefly confined t$ Lisbon and Oporto. The 
exports consist chiefly of wine, salt, and raw produce. The imports, of manu¬ 
factured goods, colonial produce, corn, and flour. 

NAVIGATION AND TRADE OF LISBON. 

Lisbon is conveniently and beautifully situated on the right bank of 'the 
Tagus, and a few miles from its entrance. Latitude, 38 deg. 42 min. N.; longi¬ 
tude, 9 deg. 6 min. W. The population is estimated at 250,000, including ne¬ 
groes, mulattoes, and various mixed races. This capital, vieweef from any com¬ 
manding distance, as it stretches up the ,’hiKs, with its churches, convents, p&lpces, 
and other edifices, with the white houses that extend and rfse above the quays 
has, like Constantinople, a splendid aspect. Like those, also, of the Turkish 
capital, the streets o£ Lisbon are among the most filthy in the world ; while, 
unlike the Turks, the inhabitants,' excepting the merchants and higher classes, 
are the dirtiest in Christendom. 
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The harbour or port of Lisbon is capacious, deep within, and convenient, 
having broad quays, which extend for more than two miles in front of the city. 
The southern channel over the bar has a depth of 6 fathoms, or 36 feet; the 
nor#!, 4 fathoms. * 

Of the small number of sea-going ships engaged in the foreign frade, few 
belong to the port. It is not estimated that more than 50 vessels, of from 60 to 
300 tons, and some larger, are now engaged in trading with Srjuth America, 
China, and the East Indies, and exyorliilg salt from St. Ubes to Cork, and im¬ 
porting Irish butter in return ; from 290 to 320 vessels are said to be employed 
in the ccosting trade, formerly, it is stated that about 400 ships, of from 300 
to 600 tons, were employed in the navigation between Lisbon and Brazil. 

The exjyjrts are wine, oil, fruit, salt, &c. Jhc imports are chiefly hemp, flax, 
and linens from Russia; iron, steel, timber, pitch,*tar, and salt-fish, from the 
Baltic; corn, linens, &c*., from Germany and Holland; silks and clothing from 
France; woollens, cottons, hardwares, coals, &c., from England, and cod-fish 
from I^ewfoundland. 

By the fallowing decree, Lisbon was $e<jlared a free port, or a port with 
warehousing privileges, and for the admission of the vessels of all nations. 

Article I. The port of Lisbon is free to all merchant vessels of every country not at 
war with Portugal, and every kind of merchandize and articles of commerce will be ad¬ 
mitted into it for deposit, wheresoever produced, or under whatsoever flag imported. 

• II. Even in case of war the merchandize deposited shall not he liable to embargo or 
confiscation. On the contrary, all private property which may he lying in the said port, 
or shall afterwards be introduced under a friendly or neutral flag, shall be religiously re¬ 
spected. 

III. The merchandize thus admitted for deposit shall be allowed to be freely exported, 
subject only to the payment of a duty of one per cent, and for the charge of warehouse, 
labourers, and port watch, up to the time of its being re-shipped. 

IV. Whenever merchandize is not introduced for the purpose of being warehoused, 

hut of being transferred from one vessel to another, it shall be subject to the payment of a 
duty of two per cent, and the ftcpences of the port wateli, regulated according to a reason¬ 
able proportion. • 

V. The duty on the transhipment or re-exportation of the merchandize, shall be levied 

according to the custom-house value of the articles, or where no custom-house value exists, 
according to the invoice price ; and in the absence of both these rules, it shall be levied ad 
valorem. • . 

VI. No merchandize shall pay warehouse room for the first year, but at the conclu¬ 
sion of that period it shall pay a monthly rent, • for such time as it may be left in the 
warehouses. 

IT From this jule all merchandize is excepted which, on account of its inflammable, na¬ 
ture, cannot be deposited in the custom-house. • In this case it must be placed in private 
warehouses at the cost of the parties. • * 

VII. All the duties pressing on Portuguese navigation shall be reduced, in order to 
render it less expensive, and to enable it to compete with foreign navigation. 

VIII. All merchandize and articles of commerce,* in the head custom-house at Lisbon, 
or in the warehouses under its inspection, shall bo considered as in deposit, for the pur¬ 
pose of enjoying all the benefits of this decree, just the same* as if they had been sub¬ 
sequently introduced. 

All the provisions of the present decree shall be extended to the city of Oporto, 
yw soon «s the measures necessary to facilitate its execution shall bo taken. 
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X. All licences are abolished, except in cases of extreme urgency. The clearance for 

consumption will continue according to the present system, until the proper alterations 
shall, after ‘due consideration, be determined by law. <■ 

XI. All laws and provisions contrary to the present decree are refoked. The minister 

for the affairs of finanoe will take notice thereof, and see to its execution. * t 

Palace ,of the Necessidades, March 22, 1834. < 

Port RegurationS.— 1. The present limits of the port of Lisbon, extend 
to Pac;o d’Arcos, where vessels are te submit to the customs’ police, and sanitary 
regulations. 'Before passing the bar, vessels must heave to, in order to receive 
on board a customs’ officer. r 

2. When the latter is taken on board, a flag must be hoisted by his order, to 

denote the same to the customs. * 

3. When the vessel has been visited at Pa^o d’Arcos, the captain’raust pur¬ 
sue his course direct for Lisbon,' unless stopped for sanitary reasons, in which 
case he will receive the necessary instructions how to acp. 

4. Each captain must have his manifest in duplicate, signed by him, and 

certified by the Portvguese consular agent, or, in his absence, by tjie local < 
authorities at the port from which the vessel sailed. The manifest must con¬ 
tain the name, tonnage, and nattorf of the vessel, the port from which it sailed* 
the names of the merchants who consigned the cargo, and those to whim the 
goods may be consigned, with the quantity and kind of the articles, with marks 
and numbers on the margin. f 

5. When the customs’ officers a*e once on board, and present the captain 
with a copy of these regulations, he is then bound to deliver them one of his 
manifests with all the other papers referring to the character of his cargo, with a 
sworn declaration of his crew, passengers and their luggage; of his remaining 
provisions : the officer is then to inform him, that he may, if necessary, amend his 
manifest, under the penalty of any article omitted being seized. 

6. All letters must also be delivered to the offiter of customs; or pay nine 
times the amount of postage. 

7- The entry being then regularly made, all passengers’ luggage shall, as soon 
as possible, be taken to the custom-house to be examined. 

8. If the captain should delay giving his manifest, after the prescribed time 
of twenty-four hours, he shall pay double pc*rt dues: other fines- shall be levied 
for omissions in the manifest of goods found on board. 

9. If a captain brings no manifest, hut makes the entry otherwise regularly, 

he shall in addition to the regular dutifcs,tpay only 2 per cent ad valorem on 
goods. * 

10. The captain is obliged te anqhor his vessel where directed by the an¬ 
chorage or port officer 

11. Each contravention of anchoring, will subject him to a fifle equal to 
half the port dues. 

12. Exceptions are drawn from anchors, &c. driven by force of weather. 
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Other necessary regulations*will be given to the captain by the port officer, 
i No one can go on board a vessel loading or discharging, without the permis¬ 
sion of the customs’ officer. 

usual time allowed to discharge is six days, four dhys more in case of 
need may be'accorded. The regulations of the port are. translated into* different 
languages, and the copy delivered to any captain, will be in the language of his 
country, in order that he may not plead controvertion in ignorance 

Port Charges. —These, including tdnnage duties on a vessel of 300 tons, 
amount to about 12 1. sterling. .Vessels sailing without a cargo, pay for lights, 
200 rcis per cent, instead of 50 reis, in* order to encourage the export trade. 
Commission per cent, and del credere 2 k per cent. 

There is,a bank and insurance office in Lijbon. 

The ports of St. Ubes, Faro, and Figueira, are ontports of Lisbon. 

• • 

Statement of the Number and .Tonnage of Vessels which entered Inwards and cleared 

Outwards at each of th* principal Ports within the Consulate ofJLisbon, yi the Year, 1835. 


•LISBON. ST. UBES. 


COUNTRIES. 

INWARDS. 

OUTWARDS. 


INWARDS. 

OUTWARDS. 


Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 


Vessels. 

Ton¬ 

nage. 

Vessels. 

Ton¬ 

nage. 


Ameiican . . . 
•Austrian . . . 

21 

II 

4,400 

3,525 

21 

11 

4,400 

3,525 


80 

17,181 

80 

17,181 

j e 

10,500 

Brazilian . . . 

44 

11,178 

44 

11,374 


30 

5,000 

36 

5,000 

5,000 

British . . . 

328 

38.859 

317 

37,538 

Am ricau . . 

23 

10,700 

25 

10,700 

0,250 

Belgian . . . 

9 

1,405 

9 

1,495 

KitMsian . . 

17 

4,433 

17 

4,43.1 

3,000 

Bremen . . . 

6 

1,264 

0 

1,261 


11 

3.130 

11 

3,1 JO 

2,000 

Danish .... 

19 

3,500 

19 

3,500 

6,415 


10 

1,817 

10 

1,817 

1,125 

Dutch .... 

64 

0,415 

64 


9 

1,954 

9 

1,954 

1,200 

French .... 

33 

3,435 

33 

3,435 


9 

870 

9 

870 

3,000 

Greek.... 

I 

260 

1 

260 


4 

681 

4 

081 

400 

Hamburg . . . 

13 

2,770 

13 

2,770 


4 

560 

4 

560 

400 

H anoverian . . 

Vi 

2,408 

23 

2,408 

Mecklenburg 

1 

382 


ft 82 

225 

Neapolitan . . 

7 

1,582 

7 

1,582 


1 

101 

1 

1UI 

100 

Prussian . . . 

4 

686 

4 

686 


1 

101 

1 

101 

50 

Russian . . . 

24 

2 

6,174 

414 

21 

6,174 

Portuguese. - 

39 

5,320 

39 

5,320 

7,500 

Sardinian . . . 

16 

2,861 

• is 

2,861 


217 

52.290 

217 

52, 90 

40.750 

Swedish . . . 
Tuscan .... 

87 

« 

15 t V2 

602 

87 

6 

15,512 

602 

Remarks —The Swedish vessels imported about 100/. 

Spanish . . . 

12 

608 

12 

608 

worth of deals, and the Portuguese from Ireland about 

Portuguese . . 
Ditto coasters . 

240 

757 

20,410 

27,053 

210 

757 

20,410 

27,053 

500/. worth of earthenware and butter. 

The exports consist almost entirely of salt and fruit. The 

Total . 

1730 

161,900 


160,579 

- • ’ ' ~ 

I English took 2450 chests of oranges, the French 5200, and 
other nations about 1200 boxes. The Engli.sh also took 


Of the British, SO arrived in ballut, and 57 with fish k„ b Ui,,I <>r Ireland, and, brs dra salt, took 4000 chests of 
from Newfoundland. ^ Ifruit and 300 quintals of cork wood.__ 


' *-i-* . 

FARO. FIGUEIRA. 


• 

COUNTRIES. 

j* 

INWARDS. 

OUTWARDS. 

» 

COUNTRIES. 

a 

INWARDS. 

OUTWARDS. 

* 

1 

9 

> 

9 

4? 

a 

1 

* 

a> 

9 o 

S BO 

[5 3 

*5 

•j 

• 

a 

Tonnage. 

•Mm / 

- 5» 

9 o 

D CO 
’« 

4 | 
| 

Tonnage. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

V 

BO 

eo 

H 

0 

.2 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Portuguese. 

Spanish.. 

Neapolitan... * .... 

Sardinian. 

Dugh^. 

Total 1 . . . i,7... 

15 

7 

1 

1 

I 

386 

204 

84 

148 

111 

£ 

503 

3 

7 

1 

1 

78 

204 

84 

148 

111 

* i 

51 1 
223 
88 | 
360 
529 

Hanoverian. 

Swedish. 

Daniil. 

Brazilian. 

4 

1 

210 

530 

356 

130 

£ ! 

<j",30S 

3,721 

2 

5 

4 

1 

210 

530 

356 

130 

£ 

2365 

1558 

1853 

530 

12 

1226 

10,029 

! 12 

1216 

6306 

25 

—- 

MSI 

.. 

13 j 

| 625 ms 


— 
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PORTUGAL. 


Return of the British and Foreign Trade to the Port of Lisbon, during the 
Year ending the 31st of December, 1842. „ > 

Entered: British ships, 351, 49,267 tons, 4117 men; America*ships, 15 ; Austrian, 
10 ; Belgian, 9 ; Brazilian, 12 ; Danish, 28 ; Dutch, 44; French, 25 ; Haniburgian, 6 ; 
Hanoverian, 10 ; Lubec, 1 ; Mecklenburg, 1 ; Neapolitan, 5 ; Oldenburg,^ ; Prussian, 2; 
Russian, 39; Sardinian, k3 ; Spanish, 22; Swedish, 68; Tuscan, 1 ; Portuguese, 1120. 
Total, 1789. It has not been possible to ascertain the tonnage and other particulars of 
foreign vessels. Sailed : British ships, 340 ; 47,943 tons; 4034 men. Other ships, same 
numbers as amved. 

Of the 351 British vessels that arrived, tliye were from Great Britain, with general 
cargoes, 90; coals, 85 ; ballast, 22 ; iron, 8; butte/;, 4 ; coals and machinery, 1; iron 
and coals, 2 ; iron and tin, 2 ; machinery^; horses, 6 : from Oporto, in ballast, 2; Ce- 
phalonia, t currants, 1 ; Oran, ballast, 1 ; Gibraltar, ballast, 3, eofk and bark, 1 ; Laraclie 
(Africa), leeches, 3 ; Civita Veechia, wheat, 1 ; Sierra Leone, timber, 1 ; Vianna, ballast, 
4; Genoa, wheat, 1 ; Newfoundland, fish, 28 ; Malta, wheat, 1 ; ’Gijon, ballast, 1; Ma¬ 
laga, ballast, 3 ; Figueira, salt., 1, halla'st, 1 ; St. Michael’s, ballast, 6 ; Maranliao, cotton, 1 ; 
Terceira, ballast, 2 ; Jersey, fish, 1, ballast, 1 ; Guernsey, ballast, 3 ; Leghorn,* wheat, 1 ; 
Teneriffe, wine, I; Odessa, wheat, 1 : Seville, ballast, 2 ; Dort (Holland), ballast, 1 ; St. 
Lucar, ballast, 1 ; Taganrok, wheat, 1 ; British steanuVs from Falmouth, with mail and 
general cargo, 5$ ; from ,Lomlon, in ballast, 2. Total, 351. < • ( 

Of the 340 British vessels departed, there were for Great Britain, with fi&iit, 127 ; 
general cargoes, 27 ; wine and fruit, 9: wheat, 3 ; salt, 7 ; cork, 1 ; sal* and onions, 1 ; 
salt and wine, 2 ; salt and fruit, 1 V ballast, 1 ; wine, 1 ; cork and bark, 1 ; hones, 1 ; 
wine and cork, 1 : for Sierra Leone, general cargo, 1; Newfoundland, salt, 22, salt and 
fruit, 2; Monte Video, salt, 9 ; Laraclie, general cargo, 1, ballast, 2 ; Gibraltar, wheat, 1, 
fish, 5, ballast, 3 ; Lima, general cargo, 1 ; Malaga, ballast, 5 ; Palermo, ballast, 1 ; Fi¬ 
gueira, ballast, 2 ; Vianna, ballast, 1, fish, 1 ; St. Michael’s, ballast, 1 ; Maranliao, general 
cargo, 1 ; Quebec, salt and fruit, 2 ; Sines, ballast, 4 ; Demerara, ballast, 2 ; St. Ubeif, 
ballast, 24 ; Cadiz, general cargo, 1, iron, 1, ballast, 1, butter, 1; Oporto, ballast, 1 ; 
Valencia, fish, 1 ; Alicant, fish, 2 ; Denia, ballast, 1 ; Malta, horses, 1 ; Bio Grande, 
salt, 1 ; St. Helena, general cargo, 1 ; British steamers departed for Cadiz, with part 
cargoes, 52; Gibraltar, in ballast, 2. Total, 340. 

St. Ubes, 1842. 

Of the 33 British vessels that arrived, there were from Great Britain, in ballast, 3; 
with iron, 1 ; Oporto, in ballast, 1 ; Lisbon, in ballast, 22; Vianna, in ballast, 1 ; Ma¬ 
laga, in ballast, 2; Guernsey, in ballast, 1; Faro, in ballad', 1 ; Gibraltar, in ballast, 1. 

Of the 33 British vessels that departed, there were for Grealf Britain, with cork-wood, 
1, cork and fruit, 5, fruit, 9, cork 3, salt and cork, 2, salt, 6; Monte Video, salt, 2; Riga, 
cork and salt, 1, River Plate, salt, 2; Guernsey, fruit, 1 ; Norway, salt, 1. 

Port of Figueira, 1842. 

Of the 25 British vessels arrived, there were from Great Britain, in ballast, 4, with 
fish, 2, iron and coals, 2 ; Newfoundland, fish, 13; VVrichat (Cauada), fish/1; Jersey, fish, 1 ; 
Lisbon, ballast, 2. 

Of the 25 British vessels departed, there were, for Great Britain, yith wine, I, wine 
and cork, 1, wine and fruit, 1 ; Newfoundland, salt, 19 ; Jersey, salt and wine, 1 ; Lisbon, 
ballast, 1 ; Malaga, ballast, 1. 

Port of Vianna, 1842. 

Of the 21 British vessels arrived,'there, were from Great Britain, with iron, 10; New¬ 
foundland, fish, 11. 

Of the 21 British vessbl departed, there were for Great Britain, in ballast, 1 ; Lisbon, 
ballast, 4 ; Figueira, ballast, 1 ; Cadiz, ballast, 1; Sines, ballast, 2 ; Oporlo, ballast, 1; 
Newfoundland, salt, 11. 
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NAVIGATION AND TRADE OK LISBON*. 

PoVt of Fako, 1842. 

Of the 15 British vessels that arrived, there were from Groat Britain, in ballast, 8 ; 
Lisbon, ballast, 2 f Cadiz, ballast, 1 ; Gibraltar, ballast, 2 ; Vianna, ballast, f ; Oporto,’ 
ballast, 1. * r 

TJie 15 British vessels departed, were all for Great Britain, witl/ cork and baskets, 2, 
cork 8, fruit, 2,*eork and fruit, 3. 


An Account of the Quantities of Wheat, Barley, Rye, Indian Com, and Wheat Flour, 
the growth of Foreign Countries, received into the Public Corn Market ■in the City of 
Lisbon, during Twenty years, from 1788 to 1807, both inclusive; with the value an¬ 


nexed, in Portuguese and Sterling*Money, at par of Exchange. 


Years. 

Wheat. 

J 

• 

Barley. 

• 

Rye. 

Indian 

Com. 

Wheat 

Flour. 

Total Amount in 
Portuguese Money. 1 

TotaPAmount in 
S'erling Muncy. 


Q*. 

q™. 

Qr*. 

Qr*. 

Qrs. 

m. 

r. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1788 

217,720 

31,213 

1,480 

2,980 


2,144,335 

795 

603,094 

s 

10 

1789 

• 74,391 

57,581 

965 

1,425 


• 1,110,419 

337 

320,742 

19 

9 

1790 

111,036 

34,013 

947 

43,356 


1,807,660 

443 

508,401 

10 

0 

1791 

184,615 

30,193 * 

916 

62,680 

.... 

2,149,44.5 

ant 

601,531 

12 

0 

1792 

151,817 

39,055 

1,163 

53,956 


1,760,180 

780 

195.050 

16 

11 

1793 

140,018 

35,929 

434 

21.08.5 


2,105,584 

576 

592,195 

13 

3 

1794 

18/, 2 29 

20*554 

129 

25,616 


2,785,355 

928 

7 83,381 

7 

l 

1795 

1 68,003 

19,484 

1,774 

22,237 

.... 

9»,003 

519 • 

280,379 

1 

f, 

179(1 

102,299 

32,399 

no 

3.585 


2,009 200 

015 

565,106 

] 

6 

1797 

225,24 4 

114,720 

12,110 

4,167 


3,099,947 

773 

871,860 

6 

3 

1798 

209,190 

17,318 

22.0SS 

11,794 


3,313,935 

307 

932,011 

6 

1 

1799 

128,271 

38,657 

5,121 

24,710 


1,980,300 

82 i 

558,663 

19 

7 

1800 

88,976 

52,321 

2,040 

20,475 


2,871,674 

033 

807,658 

6 

5 

1801 * 

211,568 

58,737 

4.773 

31,185 

.... 

6,597,822 

486 

1,855,637 

11 

6 

1802 

100,302 

00,080 

3,212 

35,750 


1,521,217 

723 

427,8-12 

9 

8 

1803 

109,183 

10,224 


20,106 

43,714 

2,068,872 

617 

5s 1.870 

8 

G 

1804 

213,792 

75,426 

12,689 

55,750 

24,287 

5,593,321 

333 

1,573,121 

12 

6 

1805 

295,020 

49,147 

27,243 

63,726 

31,324 

7,031,056 

461 

1,978,328 

7 

7 

g 1806 

158,029 

20,081 

3,532 

20,957 

46,264 

2,7 10,930 

500 

762,119 

1 

1 

1807 

116,314 

49,222 

892 

30,326 

40,108 

3,016,629 

503 

848,427 

1 

3 

Total.. 

3.159,631 

848,153 

101,036 

661,962 

188,097 

56,713,020 

733 

15.950,090 

3 

2 


Also a similar Aecount as the preceding, with the exception of Wheat Flour, for the Seven 
Years from 1814 to 1820, both inclusive; with the Average Medium of those Years, 
and the Current Rate of Exchange. 


Years. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

• 

K*. 

Indian Com. 

Total of 
Com. 

\ Total Value 
i iu Portuguese 
j Money. 

Current 
Rate of 
Exchange. 

Total Amount 
ill Sterling 
Money. 


Qr*. 

Qr*. 

Qr*. 

Qr*- 

Qr*. 

m. 

r. 


.•£ s. 

d. 

1814 

123,092 

37,324 

3,497 

8,082 

172,595 

2,443,708 

060 

69 

702,583 6 

4 

1HI5 

293,679 

63,400 

22,178 

85,936 

4(5,193 

5.061,952 

240 

i*i 

1,318,998 19 

7 

1816 

91,548 

42,*01 

2,469 

36,481 

173,359 

2,054,857 

920 

574 

492,309 14 

2 

1817 

77,207 

36,080 

7,590 

3,070$ 

123,953$ 

2,006,861 

380 

60$ 

505,896 6 

1 

1818 

306,281 

22,448 

4.326 

yso.oio 

489,695 

j 7,437,570 

2 S0 

61 

1,890,382 8 

HI 

IMS 

158,227 

20,888 , 

4,098 

114,609 

298,122 j 

2,928,805 

760 

54* 

605,082 19 

6 

1820 

88,242 

15,230 

920 

8,103 

112,855 1 

1,118,559 

090 

oil 

23k,858 19 

5 

Total.. 

1,138,270 

238,231 

45,684 

aot.ssii 

l.fs«,072i 


ESI 


5,814,112 14 

0 

Average 

162,011 

34,033 | 

0,520 I 

! 51,983 

1 255,153 

3.293,621 

961 

i G0J 

830,587 10 

0 


* 


See prices of corn, cattle, &c., in Portugal. * 

Jrie British Consuls, in their returns, invariably state that they cannot obtain any 
values or quantities iff imports and exports from the customs authorities in Portugal: the 
following is a very detailed aecount of the value of imports and exports, prepared by the 
French consuls in Portugal, forwarded by them to t'fte minister for foreign affairs, and af¬ 
terwards published in the bulletin of the minister of commerce. 
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TRADE OF LISBON 


Imports into, and Exports from* Lisbon, 1839. 


COUNTRIES. 

Imports. 

EXPORTS 

a 

Portuguese 

Possessions. 

Foreign 

Productions. 

TOTAL. 


francs. 

27,329,000 

francs. 

4/113,200 

5,567,800 

793,000 

163.400 

239.400 


franc,. 

frauc<« 


10,618,700 

3,091,400 









2,258,100 

•1,799,300 









1,733,500 

1,335,700 

167,700 

1,051,400* 

1,145,600 

742,400 





11,200 

444,100 

207,800 

5T,200 

42.800 
16,000 

13.800 

20.800 
76,200 










• 3,430/100 

10,198,400 












192,500 

127.800 
3,427,400 

297.800 




Austria 










' 


Portuguese possessions in Africa.^ 
„ „ in Asia. 

2,105,300 

675.900 




i 


59,002,500 

12,707,600 

510,704 


3.430,800 
l*i7, ->i 

• 16,198,400 

£ 647,936 

' Sterling .... £ 



The principal, articles of import were; viz., 


IMPORTS. 


fr. 


Principal Coiyitryis. 


Tissues 


.« England. 11,687.4001 

1 1 France. 666,500j 


of cotton. IV47,MO }£££“; 

of wool.. 6,519,500 England. 5,505,000 


EXPORTS. 

(Portuguese products.) 

value. 

Wines. 


t Principal 
Countries whither 


f Brazils. 
(K Kn 


offlax... w.nooiHaSbu'rg:::: 
of aim... 006.60(1 {EngiamV.:::: 

( Sweden and 
Norway.. 


1,067,400 j 
350,400 
■184,800 
121,800 

994,500] 


w S3 

l United States .. 645,500 

{ England. 1,725,300 

Belgium and 
Netherlands-. 683,30a 

Sugar..... 4,980,800 Brazils. 4 921,000 

( lira* 1 h. 1,737,000 

2 „ 4 8no > Portuguese culo- 

2^34,800 . in Asia b # . 380 300 

I Sardinia. 222,600 

f England. 1 ,313,700 

2,185,000 J Sweden and 

) Norway. 384,300 

(.Denmark. 189,100 

r Portuguese Africa 502,200 

2,066,200 \ England. 533,200 

I Sardinia. 375,000 


Metals < 

! manufac¬ 
tured .. 


Rice . 


Cod. 


Drugs.. . 


Skin, and leather. *,04«,7«>{;""" 

i cro «nn \ . 1 325,500 

1,663,600 J p ort( , gMeiC Africa 334/" 


1,559,400 Russia. 1,598,400 

522.800 


Coffee and cocoa... 

Flax, raw. 

f Hamburg 

Butter. 1,362,G00< England. 427 3001 

V. Denmark. 112,1)00 

( ( Sweden and 

(raw. 881,000 s Norway. 623,800; 

(.Russia. 108/H)0 

Wood < f Sweden and * 

J Norway. 147,800 

345 ,0001 England 


manufac¬ 
tured.... 


,000 

65,000 


Paper and books... 

Vegetable, fruits ) 
and seeds..... J 

Tobacco... 


..United States.. 

1 win \ Sardinia. 320,200] 

1,046,800 J En g Ul|(l . 122,000 

f Netherlands- 203,000 

692.360* B * r . bary and * * 

692 * 3W 1 Morocco. 197,500 

(.Sardinia. 162,600! 

sea im / BrAiil. 4,2,000 

*89,000{ Bn()lnd . K9.000 


3,465,500-v England. 

( Russia. 

; England. 

Brazils. 

United States... 


1,363,000 England. 
225,000 England . 




(oi auges & 

Fruits ■< lemons.. 

(.others .... 

Wool. 

f Brazils. 

Salt... 583,000 ! Sweden and 

(. Norway. 

Metals raw and 

worked. 428,800 England.. . 

Alga tinctoria. 414,800 France..... 

Tobacco manufac¬ 
tured . 323.100 Brazils. 

Drugs . 290,300 Brazils. 

W“.■BMtmf"*":;;;: 

Vegetables. 162.000 Brazils. 

Cork. 124*uOO England. 

Paper And books... 111 600 Brazils. 

Diveis tissues. 98,000 Biuzils. 


IMPORTS— continued. 

siik . “^“{£352* 

Pottery—Delft ware 
and porcelain ... 


exported. 

francs. 

. 2,935,400 
287,600 
203,200 
1,502,060 
245,000 
225,000 
• 

1,268,300 

117,000 

775,800 

180.500 
160,000 

148.500 

340, '0 
371,000 

321,700 

225,000 

90,000 

81.000 

130,000 

94,000 

108,000 

95,000 


420,300 

108/100 


404,800 England. 448 300 

fRuaria. 162,300 

Tar and pitch. 364,000< Not way ami 

V Denmark. 

Cheese. 326,000 Netlieilands.... 282,800 

qq ^ r Portuguese colo- 
88,5001 nj ,.. llf A>ia .. go,000 

/ Pnrtuguese * 

sale ... 980,000^ Africa. 860,000 

i 1 , England. 100,000 


Tea. 































































































NAVIGATION AND TTtADE OF LISBON. 


Util 


In comparing the above statements with those of 1838, it appears that in 1839 there 
was yi the general navigation, a diminution in 1839, of 1541 tons, and that of the whole 
of the value of tradd. an augmentation in value of 8,919,700 francs or about 13 ‘per cent. 
The principal augmentations were in the following articles : 

Articles imported. —Tissues of all kinds, 5,000,000 francs ; *sugar 750,000 ; rice 
• 700,000; drugs 800,000; skins and leather 400,000; coffee and cocoa 300.(K)0. . 

Articles exported. —Fruits 550,000; wool, 400,000 ; oil 300,000» metals 300,000. 
And the diminutions on articles of import were —tea 4,200,000 ; metals 700,000 ; and on 
wines exported 500,000. 

The value of the merchandizes exchanged directly in 1839, between Lisbon and France 
was 3,887,400 francs. • 

In 1838, the value of merchandizes exchanged was of 3,711,800 francs. There was, 
therefore, in* 1839, an augmentation of 175,600*franes. 

The direct French navigation with Lisbon, amounted to 3319 tons, being $88 tons 
more than in* 1838. • 

The principal articles of exchange between the two countries, were— 

Imports J'rom, France into Lisbon. —Tissues of cotton, ^666,500 ; of silk, 484,800 ; 
of flax, 92,800; of wool, 57,000. Total, 1,301,100 francs. £ 52,044 sterling. 

Sundry manufactures, 1,054,200 ; drugs, 223,000 ; articles of fashion*and of Parisian 
industry, 120,000 ; books and papers, 88,700 ; skins and leather, 85,600; metals, raw and 
’tnanufactiyed, 53,300 frafies. * , 

ExpoH.s from Lisbon to France. —Alga tinctoria, 370,900 ; raw wool, 180,500 ; oil, 
66,900; fruits, orlnges and others, 34.300; wines, # 3L000. 

The total value of the trade of the ports of Lisbon and Oporto amounted in 1839, in 
tonnage \o about 316,000 tons, and in value about 137,000,000 francs ; viz., 

. ™ i Lisbon . . 228,031 

Tonnage . . [ 0porto . . 87,921 

- 315,952 tons. 

\ Lisbon . 79,691,700 

f Oporto . . 58,197,000 


Value 


There was added the trade of St. Ubcs, ( Sctuval) 
Figueira and Algarves .... 


136,888,700 francs. 
6,000,000 


Total value of the foreign trade of Portugal, in 1839 . 142,888,700 francs. 

£ 5,715,548 sterling. 

Total value of the foreign trade in 1840 . . . 121,459,000 

# Sterling £ 4,858,360 

Of the above total value of the foreigp trade of Portugal during the year 1840,. Eng¬ 
land participated to the value of 58 per cent; France, 21 per cent; all other countries, 23 
per cent. The Portuguese Customs value of cotton manufactures imported from England, 
amounted to £795,280. Woollens and linens, £472,000. Hamburg woollen to the value 
of £3600. Silks from France, 46,000. * * 

St. Ubes has a population of about }6,000 inhabitants. It carries on a considerable 
pilchard fishery, but the making and exporting df sea salt is the principal business of the 
place. It exports also some good oranges, lemons, and white ana muscadel wines. The 
export of salt and its price are restricted by absurd regulations. The whole produce of salt 
is at 230,000 moyas, one-third of whi'ch is allowed to be sold to foreign vessels. 

The price for some years has been at from'lOpO to 1500 reis per moy. 
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PORTUGAL. 


The General Value of the trade of France with Portugal, for the following Years. 


YEARS. 

Imported to France. 

Exported from 
France. 

t 

VITAL. 

c 

franca. 

franc*. 

franca. 

1841. 

1,789,000 

3,543,000 

5,332,000 * 

1840. 

1,540,000 

3,286,000 

4,626,000 

1839..,.A.. 

1,678,623 

3,190,005 

4,875,528 

1838. 

1,527,001 

2,252,822 

3,779,823 

1837. 

1,409,149 

2,117,07G 

3,586,225 

1836. 

1,064,1 fiH 

3,7 50,618 

5,414,782 

Ifi35. 

2,005,784 

6,066,479 

8,972,203 

1834. 

1,412,092 

3,072.050 

5,384,742 

1833. 

1,811,978 f 

. 2,011,724 

3,823,702 

1832. 

1,071,810 

9 1,304,359 

2,376,175 

1831. 

811,334 

1,6/5,395 

2,430,729 

1830. 

2,174,205 # 

1,806,003 

3,980,293 

Decennial average 

.... 


4,463,028 

£ sterling. 
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TRADE OF OPORTO. 

Oporto is situated on the north bank of the Douro, nearly two miles from its 
mouth, in latitude 41 deg. 10 min. north, longfcude 8 deg. 37 min. west, and 
about 175 miles from'-Lisbon; population estimated at from 78,000 tc 82,000,* 
including the bourgs on the opposite side of the Douro. A eonvenient high 
quay extends along the whole river front of the town. This town is a much 
cleaner town than Lisbon, but still far from clean in the English sense' of the 
word. It is also considered a more industrious place than Lisbon, having a few 
inconsiderable manufactories of leather, cordage, silk, wool, linen, and cotton; 
some tanneries, soap-works, ship-yards, and a tobacco manufactory. Vessels of 
two to three hundred tons can only pass over the bar of the Douro until it is 
nearly high water. Vessels drawing above sixteen feet water can scarcely ever 
enter the river. 

The Douro is navigable by river craft for about 100 miles. By this inland 
navigation, Oporto has long been the great depot for the wines, cork, wool, fruit, 
sumach, oil, wool, &c., of the countries watered by the Douro; excepting those 
parts of Spain through which it flows. 

The imports are manufactured goods: corn, beef, cod-fish, hemp, timber, 
colonial produce, &c. 

In 1835, a convention was agreed upon between Spain and Portugal, allowing 
the former to navigate the Douro along its eour.se. 

Pilotage Regulations for the Douro .—These were published at Oporto, in May, 1841. 
They declare that the navigation over the bar of the Douro must bo conducted by pilots 
regularly appointed, and their number shall bp 19 of the first and second classes, besides 
supernumerary pilots. . " , 

The outward and inward pilotage of every vessel over the bar to be confined to the 19 
pilots of the first and second clashes ; the pilotage in the river by the supernumerary 
pilots. *' * 

Pilots are prohibited £0 stipulate for the sum, to be received when they board vessels 
in distress, and are bound to give immediate assistance, under pain, in case of the slightest 
delay, of suspension from their functions; or in case of misconduct, to more severe punish- 
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The pilots arc obliged to reside at St. Jean du Foz, and all vessels, except small craft 
arq bound to take, over the bar, a supernumerary pilot. ’ 

When a supernumerary pilot is on board a vessel exercising bis functions,’and cannot 
bring/1 into port, be must remain on board suc.li vessel, the master or owner of which to 
pay him the whole of his due, and a ration per day, until he is lauefed at Oporto. In case 
of dispute, the*Portuguese consuls are required to make the foreign master fulfil.the above 
regulation. • ■ 

The pilotage rates, for the entrance or the departure of vessels, in ordinary cases, are 
fixed as follows: 

, rcis. sterling. 

Small crafts . . . • . 800 = 4s. 

Fishing-boats (Iliate) •. . . . 1200 — Os. 

Steam vessels a. . . T . 2400 = 12s. 

Sloops . • . . . . . 35(30 — 17s. m 6d. 

Three-masted, schooners and brigs . . 4000 = 20s. 

Also to each pilot boat (including the cre^) 2400 = 12s. 

To each supernumerary pilot boat . . 1200 = (is. 

To each pilot, per day, outside the bar . 800 — 4s. 

The gratification to pilots arc optional. The remuneration due, in extraordinary cases, 
to pilot-boats ymtsidc tile bar, to be rated in accordance to the difficulty of the pilotage 
and tile ganger incurretf. * » 

The "first pilot, and in his absence, the second, will be charged to bold council with the 
others, as to the*possibility of the entrance or thf ^eparture of the vessels, and decide by 
the majority of voices. A pilot, who in the execution of the decision of the council does 
not conform to such decision, will immediately be suspended from bis functions, and be 
responsible for all indemnifications, and subject also to corporeal punishment,. 

When au accident happens on account of a pilot refusing to conform to the abovo 
Jesuits, the pilot cannot demand for his defence, the opposition of the captains or proprie¬ 
tors of vessels to the free exercise of his functions, exeept this opposition was manifested 
with violence, in which case the pilot must immediately protest, so as to cover his 
responsibility. 

The first pilot is bound to sound the bar, at least every fourteen days, and to make 
known the result to the intendant of the marine, as well as any change that may have 
taken place in the river. 

Any pilot, losing a vessel, in consequence either of intemperance or incapacity, will be 
punished according to the full extent of the law. Every pilot is bound to have by him 
the regulations of signals appropriated for the service of the Douro. 

The monies, weights, and measures, are the same as for the whole kingdom. 

A bank has been established in Oporto. 

The Oporto wine company is still in existence.—See accounts of the Wines 
of Portugal and Madeira hereafter, , 


Note of the nifinber of Vessels (coasters\ included ), with their Tonnage, &e., which 
entered the River Douro during the following Years, distinguishing foreign from 
national. • 


NATIONAL VESSELS. 


FOREIGN VESS 


• YEARS. Number, j Men. Tonnage. Number, Men. Tonnage. Total Tonnage. 

1834. 334 I 4342 17.00 • 387 * 3870 40,923 87,321 
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Statement of the number and tonnage of Vessels, distinguishing the Countries to which 
they belonged, which arrived at, and departed from, the Port of Oporto, during the Years 
1837, 1838, and 1842. 


si 


• 

COUNTRIK S. 

i 

! * 

AR 

1837 

ARTKD. 

1838 

1842 * 

« 

UVfiD. 

HEP 

ARRIVtn. 

Ships. Ions. 

| DEPARTED. 


DKHARTEU. 

S'ii- s. 

Tuns. 

Sb : pi». 

Torti. 

Shins 

* 

Tons. 




Tons. 

British. 

Ml 

20 , r. 2 

151 

22,144 

17a 

23.108 

15H 

21,101 

(01 

22,922 

171 

21,324 


5 74 

53,109 

574 

57,1021 

402 ; 

40,738 

443 

50,097 

531 

53,227 

629 

55,800 

Swedish iiud Norwegian 

20 

1,072 

29 

3,757 

3!l« 

2,417 

39 

4,715 

8 

1,341 

8 

1,341 


14 

2.510 

10 

1,452 

7 

1,373 

9 

1.092 

8 

1,511 

5 

915 


H 

988 

13 

1,833 

1H : 

1,125 

18 

2,388 

3 

585 

3 

5S5 

Spani-h. 

9 

1 (in 

10 

375 

4 10 

298 

Jo 

. 335 

21 

1,234 

• 

1,008 

Hamburg. 

7 

Alii 

0 

1,507 

3 i 

Y39 

3 

525 

1 

85 

i 

85 

Dutch.. 

7 

.54 9 

H 

021 

3 *! 

20‘2 

:• 

235* 

3 

585 

3 

585 

Hanoverian.. 

5 

*279 

, 4 

400 

a i 

130 

2 

188 

3 

303 

3 

303 

.American. 

4 

f»2t 

3 

540 

a ; 

843 

5 

700 

8 

1,109 

6 

790 

Russian. 

3 

:<n3 

4 

5*24 

2 : 

112 

2 

281 

17 

2,213 

10 

2,083 

French . 

,*< 

*>.,*9 

3 

* 229 

2 ! 

368 

2 

203 

1 

85 

1 

85 

Prussian . 

2 

304 «. 

2 

52(i 

0 ! 

6b9 

0 

1,091 

3 

014 

. 56 

304 

Austrian. 

2 

019 

2 

507 









Lubet k . P. 

1 

03 

] 

105 




• 





Mecklenburg.. 



1 


1 








Sardinian. 



• * 


i ; 

104 

‘ 1 


6 

870 

0 

883 

Tnlul.s.. 

ki;» 

*.2,702 

*72 

92.03.1 

732 

77.770 

■in 

K 1,309* 

774 

80,3u0 

v 

89,211 


Of the 161 British ships which arrived in 1842, 44 vessels had genejitl cargoes; 17, 
iron; 3, iron and tin s 23, coals ; 12, coals, cinders, grindstones, iron, bottles, tin, pipe 
lead, and goods ; 22 were in ballast: 38 had fish, and 2, staves. 

Of the 171 British ships which departed, in 1812, 1 12 vessels had wine, cork, fruit, 
and raisins, specie, argol, onions, &c.; 13 were in ballast ; 4 had bones, &o. ; 31, salt?, 
cork, wine, &e.; 1, onions ; 1, wool and cork ; 7, fruit and argol; and 2, oranges, A c. 

Trade of Oporto with various Countiies. in the Year 1831). 


i 



E X P O 15 T K. 


CO UNTHIfiS. 

IMPORTS. 

; 

— 

. 



1 Native Produce. 

Foreign Produce. 

j TOTAL. 



£ 

£ 

its 

England. 

838,248 

790,600 

21,836 

812,436 

Brasil . 

202,832 

137,010 

4.348 

141,388 

United Stans. 

14,219 

48,420 

1 10 

48,560 

Bosnia. 

57.720 j 

1.284 

996 

2.280 

Sweden and Nor wav .... 

32.540 1 

5,280 

.... 

5,280 

Han.se Towns—11 auibu: g. 

15.9.52 

6,528 

6.068 

12.596 

Holland. 

19,218 

3,221 

i «,nr 2 1 

| 5,890 

Franc e. 

15,512 

1,312 

768 ! 

2,080 

Sardinia—Genoa .. . 

7,332 

552 

6,436 1 

6,988 

Austria—Trieste... 

3,764 

1 2 6 

8,872 , 

9,108 

Prussia. 

12,224 




Spain. 

332 

3,200 

44 1 

3,200 

Denmark. 


2,636 


2,680 

Portuguese possessions in 


1 



Afi tea. 

100 | 

1,084 

1,040 ' 

2,124 

Total... 1 

1,220,04*1 1 

« I.oom&V 

5 : 1,220 J 

1,054,610 


The chief articles composing this trade were as follows :— 


IMPORTS. 

Tiifsn- 8 of rotton... 

— wool. 

— hemp and flax .. 

— silk. 

Fi»h t cod... 

Sugar. 

Hemp and flnx,raw 
Metals, raw, iron 

rtecl.. 


Countries whence Imported. 


£ 


d !• 

435,172 

England .... 

429,988 

177,292 

1* ngl&nd. 

174,744 


f England. 

9,448 

16,924< Holland. 

3,904 


V. Hamburg... 

3,084 

5*500 

France. 

.. . 4,804 

... _.„ 

England ... 

10l,l*/'i 


. Norway. 

13.984 

85,916 

B%izil. 

85,776 


Russia. 

,52 872 


England. 

23,960 


England. 

33,872 

50,020 

Sweden. 

17,036 


EXPORTS (Native Produce). Couittrics whither Exported 
£ £ 

• f England.*,07.1,240 

Liqfcont, wine. 704,420 4 United State*. 40,128 

Hrazil. 25,004 

Tisanes of flax & hemp 20,708 Brazil. 20,740 

Hardwares. 18,988 Brazil. * 18 ,088 

Fruit, and vegeublo,. i.vm { ;;;;;;;; 

rwi. ii on,) England. 7,744 

Lork . 11,344 | ... 

Hides & skins, tanned 11,112 Brazil..*...*.... 11,012 

Jewellery, &c.. 10,.WO Brazil. 10,530 

Tallow and candles .. *,764 { ?;«« 

* K <$nli»uctl) 
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IMPORTS. 

Metals, braafl. 

— It ad. 

Wood, rough. 

— minufu’turrri ) 

(wravt.n).. ) 

Hide* and Hkiut*, 
raw.. * 

— tinned. 

Rice. 


Hardware*. 

Coal. 

UnigH. 

Cott-.n wool. 

Coffee and (OCOit.. 


Linseed oil. 

Paper manufactures 
Butter.• . 


Cjuntrie. whence Imported. EXPORTS (N.tire Produce). Countrie.whither Exported. 

•J.IOfi 1 Wood £ * 


£ 

U.291 England. 

*2,336 England.,. 

23.J72 Brazil. 

25,528 | 


i United States... 
( Russia ......... 


40,996 Brazil. 

7,160 England. 

- r ... f Brazil. 

45,4-141 Sai-di'.ia. 

( Ktig'aud. 

18,000 < Holland. 

(Hamburg. 

10,224 England. 

10,104 Ei gland. 

8,028 Bra/.il. 

7,332 Brazil.*. 

«.i3«|i; n i 1 r ,d . 

( 1' i i#re. 

i a i *e§ **«i’l nd. 

4,9 H 11:...,I. 

. n m, \ Hnlland. 

4 ’ nft { England. 

3,200 England. 


2,328 
18,148 
11,104 
10.220 


2,018 

3,010 

1,232 

2,084 

720 

2,080; 


manufactured 

(cabinet work). 8,008 

Oils. 

Hats. 

Wool, raw. 

Provisions, salted 
Salt. 


Brazil....!. 7,056. 

7 088 $ Bngland. 5,44ft 

7>IW8 { United States. 1012 


5,312 


a u \ 
xi v ! 

~ > p’ 

0?J gold,coined.... 


silver 


l coined. 
1 hi bars. 


4,748 
3,802 | 5 J 

72,270 •* 
7,432 
1.152 


Brazil. fi,a|* 

England. 5,20ft 

B axil. 4,568 

Brazil.*. 1,806 

England. 1,450 

England. 22,276 

England. 7,432 

England. 1,452 


40,568 
7.020] 

34,444 
5,712] 

6,4041 
5,224 
•1,700 
10,088) 

JL732 

f,028 

7,332I 

2,800LTissues of' wuw ". xz * xv ' u \ Brazil. 2,000 

“' !,u LSilkfc Wool 4,688 England. 3,004 

(Trieste. 0,836 

.15,428 l Sardinia .. A. 4,424 

; Hamburg. 2,004 

. 

.•. m 

Hides and skins, un- 

tatined. 1,020 Sardinia. 572 


,1U-kxpobts (Ftreign produce). t:ou "" 1 "* , “ lher 

£ ' £ 

Cotton. 21 ,mi { . 18,736 


Sugar . 


The trade between Oporto and France was as follows : 


l^tp rts from France:— 

• & 

i Silk .. .^. 4801) 

Tiisues of ’ Cutb nT. 834 ) . 

(.Wool 

Gl isswarcs . 

Silk, • #* . 

Hardwares and cutlery. 

•Paper manufactures..... 

Earthenware and porcelain. 


£ 


6248 

2018 

1500 

1411 

552 

428 


Ex corns t.» %anee; — # 


Cork .. 

Bun cm of animala 
Liqffur^ wine* ... 


£ 

8 G0 

252 

84 


In the total trade between Oporto and all foreign countries, and Portuguese Africa, 
which in 183!) amounted to the value of 2,280,000/., compared with that in 1838, there is 
a decrease in the value of more than 330,000/. ; viz.. 

On Imports of 152,720/., orllj- percent. 

,, Exports of 181,768/., or 15-j percent. 

There is an increase in the value of re-exports of 12,968/. 

The articles which exhibited the greatest, variations were as follows: 

Decrease : On Imports—Cod-fish, iron and steel, rice, wood unprepared, hardwares, 
cotton-wool, coffee, paper manufactures, and tar. 

On Exports—wines (130,000/.), silk tissues, oil, salt, and specie. 

I ncrease : On Imports—-Tissues of wool, brass, wood prepared (staves), glasswares, coals. 

On Exports—tissuffs of flax and hem]., fruits and vegetables, cork, jewellery, Sic., 
tallow' and candles, cabinet work, hats, wool, and salted provisions. 

Since the new Portuguese tariff'has been in operation, under which the duties are for 
the most part extremely high, it has followed as a necessary consequence, that smuggling 
lips very much increased; a fact which will explain the apparent decrease in the trade of 
Portugal. Two articles would offer great advantages to the French trade; viz., fine ' 
cloths, on which there is a duty of frtuics*91 cents per kilogramme; and cod-fish, of 
French taking, the third quality would probably find a market in the north of Portugal. 

The export# of wines from Oporto in 1839 experienced a great falling off, especially 
in the exports to England and Brazil. This decrease (to a value of 87,932/. to the first, 
55,528/. to the second of these countries,) is to be accounted for by the very large 
quantities importedrinto London in the year 1838, which are not yet consumed, and by the 
•disturbance of the trade between Oporto and Brazil, since the publication of the decree of 
the 6th May, 1839, which levied a duty of 5P per vent on Portuguese wines imported into 
Brazil. The high tariff of Portugal, if persisted in, will finally ruin the .xport wine trade 
of Oporto, to which the system pursued of classification, and me restriction upon the con¬ 
sumption of British goods, are both opposed. 
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PORTUGAL. 


This measure, undertaken by the Brazilian government with a view to provide for the 
deficit in the revenue, and to meet the expences of the states, has much affected the trade 
of Brazil. 'The value of imports from this country into Oporto which ara'ountcd in value to 
294,928/., in 1838, in 1839 only amounted to 202,832/, a decrease of one-third.. The 
exports from Oporto ttf Brazil have only fallen from 172,880/., to 137,040/., being t de¬ 
crease of pne-fifth. * 

Since the raising of tire Portuguese customs duties, the following quantities of wine 


xious countries from Oporto in 1840: 

hectolitres. 

Great Britain .... 

. 134,073 

Brazil . . 

. 14,583 
. 7,309 

United States . . • 

Hamburg . * . 

. , 3,368 

France ..... 

. *-57 

Other countries .... 

. 13,9p4 


* Total . . 173,294 or 33,190 pipes. 

This quantity is about the‘seventh part of the quantities of ordinary wine exported 
from France in 18B9, which amounted to 1,183,000 hectolitre!. Of this, 30,265 hecto¬ 
litres were exported to England, 51,086 to Brazil, and 128,022 to the United States. 


CHAPTER IV. 

PORTUGUESE POSSESSIONS. 

The possessions still held under the dominion of Portugal, comprise none in 
America, and but very insignificant spots in Asia. Her possessions on the con¬ 
tinent of Africa are little more than slave-trading ports. The Azores, Madeira, 
and the Cape de Verd Islands, are, however, capable of being made far more 
valuable than they are at present, by cultivation, by sound legislation, and by 
industry*and skilful culture. 

The Azores, or Azores, or Western Islands, consist of three groups of 
islands lying in the Atlantic, about 300 miles west of Portugal. The most 
westerly being Corvo and Flores; the bentfal, includes Terceira, Fayal, Gra- 
cioso, St. George, and Pico ; and the easternmost, St. Michael’s apd St. Mary’s. 
They are all of volcanic origin and forrhation. They rise boldly from the ocean. 
The soil generally is remarkably fertile, and*rendered far more productive than 
that of Portugal. The cultivation is, however, rude, and the inhabitants ignorant 
and superstitious. * * «• 

The climate is salubrious though often unsettled, wet, and changeable. Ex¬ 
cellent crops, of all kinds of grain and vegetables, wine, the best oranges and 
lemons, bananas, the sugar cane, coffee, tobacco, the valuable lichen orchclla/ arc 
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all produced in these fertile islands in the utmost perfection. Oxen and asses 
are the commpn beasts of burden and draught. The horses are 'scarce and- 
of inferior breedsheep and goats numerous; and swine and dogs abound. 
The estates are held by a few proprietors under strict entail. The tenants are 
subjected to severe exactions, and, under an oppressive feudal system, labour 
only when compelled by necessity. Husbandry is consequently in the rudest 
state; yet in spite of all this, the extraordinary fertility of the.soil is so re¬ 
markable, that it not only yields sufficient corn and'other productions for the 
population, but affords also a considerable quantity of corn for exportation to 
Portugal. Coarse Jindhs, and a few other articles are manufactured by the 
peasantry, part of jyhich they export. . 

The esports are, to England, chiefly changes, wine, brandy, orchella; to 
.Brazil and Portugal, coarse linens, corn, cheese, salt meat, &c. 

The imports are mabufactured goods, pitch and tar, cordage,"tea, coffee, sugar, 
rum, salt, timber, staves, images, and crucifixes, &c. 

SSports.—T he Azores have, strictly speaking, no seaports : but afford in 
several place? anchorage when the wind doqs yot blow strongly on the shores. 

%he population of all the islands of the Archipelago amounts to about 
.250,000 inhabitants. A great part of the soil is left waste; and the Azores are 
considered capable of maintaining at least 1,500,000 inhabitants, were the islands 
moderately cultivated. They are divided into three comnarcus, under a governor- 
general and two lieutenant-governors. The seat of government is Angra in 
Terceira ; Porte Delgada, in St. Michael’s, is the chief town. The revenue 
amounts to about 550,000 piasters ; the expenditure to about 200,000 ; the 
balance is sent to the treasury at Lisbon. 


Table of the Duties of Importation Charges in the Azores on the principal Commodities 
Imported from Great Baitain, showing the proportion to the value of the same. 


ARTICLES. 


S1I.K GOODS. 

Net and bloude....ll>. 

Velvet.do. 

Gro* de Naples and satin.do 
— in piece or in sh^vls or 
handkerchiefs. 

Ribbon.do. 

Hosi&y.do. 

WOOLLEN GOODS. • 

Blankets.do. 

C irpeting.do. 

Moreens and lasting*-do. 

Cloth of all kinds, kersey- 

pere.do. 

Flannel and baize ..do. 

Serge ........T.do. 


Tariff Rates of Duty. 


Proportion of duties 1o the value as derived from 
Kntiies made at St. Michael's in April and May, 1843. 


Currency 

reis. 

Sterling 
at 5n». OOOr. 

• per ±\ * 1 

Hate of du¬ 
ties ad 
valorem. 

10 per cent 
additional 
duty. 

Total duty 
ad valorem 
per cent. 

m. r. 

7 200 

7 200 

4 800 

< if • 

0 17 0 

30 66-100 

35 70-1(10 

31 15-100 

3 16-100 

3 37-100 

3 11-100 

34 82-100 

3» 33-l<0 

34 26-100 

7 200 

8 000 

1 A 0 * 

U « *4 

• 

40 78-100 

53 00-100 

4 6*-100 

5 30-100 

44 85-100 

58 36-100 

0 280 

0 <100 

0 480 

0 0 llfc 

0 1 5 

0 l 

52 13-100 

62 22-100 
• 32 68-100 

6 21-100 

6 22-100 

J3 26-100 

68 34-100 

68 48-100 

35 94-100 

0 000 

0 280 

0 170 

o i 14 

0 0 Ilf 

0 I l| • 

1 3988-100 

38 88-100 •' 
29 84-180 

3 90-10’. 

3 66-100 

2 88-100 

43 66-100 
40 32-100 
• 32 82-100 


( continued) 
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Tariff Rate* of Duty. 


Proportion of duties to the value a* denied from 
|Euiriu«t made at 8t.MiiUaeP*in Apnl and May, 1843. 


ARTICLES. 

! 

, Curiency 
r**i». 

! Sterling 

at .’un. (i0i)r. 
per £. 

I Rate of du- 
1 tits ad 

va'oretn 

10 per cent 
additional 
duty. r 

j Total duty 
ad valorem 
per reift. 

tonois GOODS. 

nt. 

r. 

£ 

s. 

</. 

i 



Twist uuhie died, No. 40..ib 

i 0 

50 

I 11 

0 


1 | 32 52-100 

i 3 25-100 

J .15 77.100 

— ditto, No. 8i> .do. 

0 

70 

0 

0 

2 19-20 




— bleached, No. 40.do. 

0 

80 

I 0 

O' 

H 

i } 21 18-100 

1 2 11-100 

23 29-100 

— ditto,to No. 80 ..., ....do. 

0 

120 

0 

0 

5 1-10 




Calico, raw, of 14 thieads, 






1 



to the i imh .do. 

0 

40 

j 0 

0 

f 7-10 

* 16 lb-100 

1 61-100 

17 77-100 

— ditto, of 15 to 24 ditto, .do. 

0 

60 

0 


2 11 -2(* 




— ditt-*, of 25 ditto.do. 0 

100 

o 

0 

4 5-20 

J , 



— bleached, ot 14 threads.do. 0 

50 

1 o 

0 

n 

) 



— ditto, ot 15 to 20 ditto, .do. 

(1 

70 

1 0 

0 

2'.0-20 

> 21 43-100 - 

2 14-100 

,26 87-100 

— ditto, bf 21 ditto.do. 

0 

120 

1 0 

0 

5 1-10 

j 



— dyed, or prated.do. 

0 

200 

1 0 

0 

H 

27 88-100 

'2 78-109 

30 66-100 

Shirtings, unrttr 20 thrds.dn. 

0 

100 , 

0 

0 

4 

} 15 58-100 

} 55-100 | 

• 17 13-100 

— of 21 and upwards.. ..do. 

0 

160 1 

0 

0 

6 8-10 




Fustians.do. 

0 

80 

0 

n 

3 l 

| 18 32-100 

t S3-190 • 

20 16-100 

Velveteens (vehedilho).. .do 

0 

100 

u 

0 

15* 




Nett and late.rto. 

4 

dOfrr. . 

0 17 

0 

64 55-100 , 

0 45-100 

, 71 


1 0 

400 

0 

i 

5 

72 21-100 

7 22-100 

L 79 43-100 

Bed ticking.4 do. 

0 

400 I 

0 

l 

ji 

106 88-100 , 

10 OS-100 

| 

117 56-100 

r.INFN GOODS. 









Duck., unbleacht d, and 









bleached.do. 

J 

100 I 

t) 

0 

n 

42 M-100 

1 ' 1 28-100 

47 09-100 

Holland or Irish, un- 








, 

bleached.do 

0 

HO 

0 

0 

5 9-10 

J 26 01-100 

2 61-100, | 


— ditto, bleached.do 

0 

0*0 

0 

2 

ii 




Sailcloth.do. 

0 

00 

f ) 

') 

2 11-10 

19 57-100 

1 9 VI00 , 

21 52-100 

Bed t»« king .ilo. 

0 

400 

0 

1 

4 

58 47-100 

5 84-100 | 

64 31-100 

Towelling, bleached.do. 

0 

600 1 

0 

2 

\\ 

J 10 60-100 

4 08-109 1 

44 6,-100 

— unbleached .do. 

‘ 0 

300 | 

« 

1 

"1 




TORDAOL 

1 







! 

Under & inch, white ... .cwt 

o 

000 

1 

1 

3 

■TI 56-100 

t 23-199 

46 81-100 

Larger sizes, tai i ed.do 

1 

300 

0 

10 

n 

24 71-lbO ] 

2 47-100 

27 21-100 

HARDWARES. 






! 


1 

Steel, artuans’ tools.do. 

1 0 

400 

1 

2 

8 

-1 68-100 

2 46-100 i 

27 46-100 

— knives, and knives and 

1 





f 



forks, the arrdha of 32lbs 

8 

000 

1 

8 

4 

} I 



— ditto, ditto, common. ■ .do 

4 

000 

0 

11 

2 

> 41 93-100 1 

t 10-100 1 

46 12-000 

— scissors.do 

, 20 

000 

3 

10 

10 

j 



— needles.lb. 

1 0 

160 

1 0 

0 

G4 

20 5s-100 

2 05-100 

22 03-100 


2 

500 

1 0 

8 

ioJ 

25 36-100 

2 53-100 

27 80-100 

— pins.do. 

4 

000 

0 

11 

2 

39 

3 90-100 

42 90-100 

— other goods.do 

. 12 

ooo 

2 

2 

6 

44-37-100 

4 13-100 

45 50-100 

Iron, in bars.cwt. 

0 

210 

0 

o 1(>£ 

13 58-100 1 

1 35-100 

14 93-100 

— cast, manuf icturcd, 









plain.do. 

4 

000 

1 0 

11 

2 

100 

10 90-100 

119 90-100 

— ditto, with wrought iron 






. 



additions.....do. 

8 

000 

1 

8 

i ! 

30 74-100 

3 67-100 

41 41-100 

— nails.do. 


ooo 

1 0 

17 

8* j 

36 95-100 

a 3 69-100 

40 64-100 

— hinges, screws, & locka.do. 

8 

000 

1 

8 

1 

63 88-100 

6 38-100 

70 26-100 

Pewter goods.Ib. 

i 0 

240 

0 

o 104 

39 48-100 

3 94-100 

43 12-100 

BART1IKN WARS. 



1 






Opaque white, or white 









with a pattern of one 









colour.arroba 

1 2 

800 

0 

6 


100 10-100 

10 01-100 

110 11-100 


Note .—'The duties of the Portuguese tariff are taken at Lisbon according to the value of the milreiat that place, 
which is equal to about lilty-four peiue halfpenny steil ag. ,,Yb a relief to the import trade of rae Azores, the duties 
are there levied according to the loial value of the uilrci, “Which is about fifty-two ponce halfpenny sterling. The 
rates of the foregoing table are rendered into sterling aciording to the system of the Azores, at the exchange of 
Am. 600i. per pound; they are in proportion to the Lisbon rates as85 to 111. 

In the Azores an additional duty ot ten per cent, charged on the rates of the tariff under the title of u emolu- 
mintoa,” diminishes this difference. 

St. Michael's. —The exports of St. Michael’s are chiefly oranges and cofn; 
the imports, manufactures of all kinds and colonial produce. These imports tfrc 
principally from Great Britain, America, and Portugal, with occasional cargoes 
from other countries. Population about 80,000. 

The oranges are exported nearly altogether to Great Britain ; the corn almost 
exclusively to Portugal. 
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“ Tea, tobacco, spices, silks, and other prohibited and highly-taxed articles, are at times 
spiuggled into the island in quantities almost equivalent to the consumption. , 

“ Inr both branches of trade there has been a very large increase since the beginning of 
the present century^ and as the cultivation is still extending, the increase is likely to con¬ 
tinue as regards the exports. • 

“ The ambunt of legal importation of goods will decrease if Portugal be governed by 
its present commercial principles; but the island must draw ih return for its export, goods 
or coin, and the latter being the most difficult mode of payment, the former will be 
brought in by contraband. To this latter course the supineness of the superior, and open 
corruptibility of the inferior fiscal authorities, ^are highly fayourable, ana it is painful to 
reflect that the systematic contraband trade nov carried on in prohibited or highly-taxed 
articles, is very likely to increase twery year, tending to the expulsion of the fair trader, 
and the general demoralisation of society. * 

“ The exportation %f corn at the commencement of this century was about 6[>0 qrs., then 
valued at«24,(X)() m. er 575/. sterling, this lias annually increased to the present quantity 
of about 3(^000 qrs. valued at 50,000/. The exportation of the last seven years has been 


1M35 

. 11,678 

moj« 5 ^®or 35,025 qrs. 

valued ni £59,846 

1836 . 

. .11,080 

„ 32,240 

„ »4,5 1 3 

1837 . 

. 5,565 

„ 16,695 

,. 27,942 

1838 . 

. 9,580 

„ 23,740 

• „ • 49,367 

1839 

. 4,890 

„ 14,670 

„ 22,525 

1840 . 

. 12,153 

,, . flii.459 

„ 62,205 

1841 about 

9,000 

„ 27,000 

about 47,000 


« The surplus corn produce of these islands always finds a market, in Portugal. 

“ When the exportation has decreased the cause has been a deficient harvest. It not 
unfrequently happens that no rain falls between the 1st of April and the 1st of October, in 
such eases the seeds of the autumn crops aro killed in the ground, and the only corn ga¬ 
thered is that sown in spring and harvested in August and September. 

“ The oranges exported in 1801 was valued at 10,000/.; in 1820, 25,000/., and had 
reached in 1840, a quinquennial average of nearly 100,000 boxes, valued at 90,000/. 

“ The cause of this increase is the demand in England for oranges. 

“ The value of an acre of orchard land, at a moderate distance from the chief town is 
about 50/., the expense of enclosing and planting it about 18/., and the annual outlay, 
during ten years of nursing, about 21. During three years, however, beans and other 
minor crops are raised to draw some return from the ground. At. the end of this term the 
laud yields oranges to the value of 10/. per acre. During each of the succeeding five 
years, and thence graifiially increasing in production to 25/. per annum, 'lhus, as there is 
but little outlay, an orange garden is almost net profit. 

« The cultivation of oranges under such promising auspices is rapidly extending, and the 
exportation therefore would be greatly increased were the tzee not subject to a cankerous 
disease. • ' • 


Entries at the Custom-hdUse, \Jur!hg the Years from 1836 to 1840. 


jr*E ASS. 

• 

IMPORTS FROM • 

EXPORTS TO 

Portugal. 

Foreign 

Countries. 

• 

• 

TOTA L. 

Portugsl. 

Foreign 

Countries. 

TOTA L. 

1836 . 

1837 . 

1838 . 

1830.. 

1840. 

£ 

30,329 

32,284 

43,420 

46,206 

50,601 

£ 

43,092 

50,895 

44,080 

56,047 

65,494 

£ 

83,021 * 

83,179 
90,112 
101,253 i 

121,995* 

£ 

64,573 
37,942 
59,397- 
32,52 ST 
72,205 

£ 

• 43,954 

81.678 
8.VJ.0 
93,298 
102,942 

£ 

108,627 

119,620 
144,607 

125,823 

175,147 

j^rmge,.,. 

43,129 


95,312 

53,320 

79,422 

134,749 


voL. it. 7 k 
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The value of exports iu 1841 lias been as follows 
To Great Britain, oranges . . • 

T6 Portugal, 36,060 quarters of com . • £57,964 
„ other produce 

„ /rad manufactures . . • 5,060 

„ coin . . . . 4,320 


To other countries 


£88,146 


67,344 

1,366 


« Total exports ..... £156,856 

“ By official statements, the area of the Cslan^ is occupied as follows, or as nearly as 
possible:— , 

Orange gardens . . >• • • 2,100 acres. 

Arable ground . . . • • 40,ip0 

Vineyards ,.•••• 2,400 

Woods . . . . • ■ 4,500 

Uncultivated . * • • • 91,500 

Lakes and neater ..... 2,600 

‘Dwellings ..... *1,000 

Total . . . '. T47^2pO 

r * 


Value of the principal Articles Imported into St. Michael’s, distinguishing the Countries 
supplying them, dtring the Years 1840 and 1841. 


j From Great 1 From From Ameiica From other 

Britain. Portugal. and Brazils. Countries. 

ARTICLES.!- 



1840 

1841 

1840 

1841 

1840 


1840 

1841 

1840 

1811 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 




£ 

4 

Silks. 

383 

23G 

1,128 

1,746 

,, 




1,511 

1,982 

Woollen*.j 

15,892 

10,036 

759 

2,527 

,, 




16,651 

12,563 

Cottons.| 

29,625 

19,054 

*2,199 

5,874 





31,824 

24,928 

Linens.1 

7G1 

309 

22 






783 

309 

Flax..f 

724 

664 

6 


., 




730 

564 

Hardware.i 

3,999 

5,364 

836 

2,091 

196 




5,031 

7,453 

Glassware.I 

1,168 

1,327 

376 

509 




290 

1,544 

2,126 

Colonials.! 

1,539 

1,100 

7,230 

9,209 

7257 

3864 


.. 

16.02G 

14,173 

Hides & leather! 

162 

36 

1,2 14 

1,109 

7 53 

400 


1000 

1,629 

2,545 

Oils.j 

562 

455 

1,164 

1.781 

461 

709 



2,190 

2,945 

Fish.. 1 

1S2 

727 

565 

1,109 

36 

545 


.. 

783 

2,381 

Wood. 1 

432 

546 

3,272 

1,546 

825 

1818 



4,529 

3,910 

Tea . 


91 

384 

1,132 





384 

1,223 

Liquors. 



13,278 

13,782 




454 

13,278 

14,236 

Salts. 



1,070 

2,345 





1,070 

2,345 

Coin.. j 



14,782 

23,155 





14,7*2 

23,156 

Miscellaneous .. j 

1,034 

1,219 

8,216 

6,269 





9,250 

7,488 

Total.I 

56,403 1 

41,064 

36,301 

74,184 

9031 



1744 

121,995 

124,328 


“ The foregoing table is compiled from the entries made at the custom-house of the port 
by the importers ; but it does not represent the y-hole^of the importation. A large amount 
of articles is brought in by contrabandists, a class which, at St. Michael’s, is composed of 
persons of greater respectability, wealth, education, and social respectability, than the 
smugglers in other countries. ' , 

“ St. Mary’s. —The trade of the small islapd 'of St. Mary’s to the southward of St. 
Michael’s, is exceedingly limited. Its imports are a few articles of cdlonial produce, in¬ 
troduced by smugglers from Gibraltar and Spain, and supplies of various manufactures 
received by way of St. Michael’s. ’ » 

“Its annual exports are chiefly about 1600 quarters of com, value £2500; and 
20,000 cart loads of clay for fcrown pottery, value £350. There is but little probability of 
this trade increasing, as the population of the island does not exceed 5000 souls, of whom 
nearly all are dependent on a small number of absentee proprietors. 
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_ St. Mwv s h*s no foreign trade. Her clay, pottery, and minor productions are brought 
to. St. Michael s, and her com and oranges are shipped for the other islands and Portugal. 

“ TeRceira.— T^he population of the island does not exceed 40,000 souls, and they are 
known not to be wealthy. The proprietors of the land are, for the most, absent or poor, 
and the peasantry are wholly dependent on agricultural labour at wages barely sufficient to 
support them. * The import trade is of less amount in relation to the populatidb, and the 
quality and variety of the articles imported are inferior to those*at St. Michael’s. 

“ It has also its full share of the smuggling fade. The imports of Tereeira, in common 
with the other islands, come chiefly from Portugal and Great Britain. The cultivation of 
oranges is extending yearly in Tereeira; froqj which also a'considerable quantity of com 
is exported to Portugal. • 

The island of Tereeira, measided trigonometrically, comprises an area of 156 square 
miles, or 99,840 acres ; of which about d8.4(To acres are under cultivation, (which is con- 

tv • . V M 1 . - A 1 .» , . _ 


..ntiquity, sna vsevauuu uuii uuutc wuc |jiuuu^w»c ucg#ccn, uiciv IS pi'UUitUl^ VIST y JlblJC V 

would not^-ield agricultural product; and it ought to yield»200,000 quarters of com. 


YEARS. 

• 

IMPORTATIONS FROM 


EXPORTATIONS TO 

• • .. . 


r~ 

Great 

Britain. 

^Portugal. 

Other 

C mntrie-*. 

Coopting. 

TOTAL. 

Great 
Brh ail). 

Portugal. 

Other 

Countries. 

Coasting. 

TOTA L • 


£ 

i & 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

18.16 . * 

6,456 


83 

2774 

20,551 

4636 

26,964 

54G 

2926 

36,072 

1837 .. 

13,072 

j 9,332 

1018 

4210 

28,532 

6218 

22,832 


1510 

20,560 

1838 .. 

6,390 

! 8,856 

582 

4970 

19,'‘01 

5682 

20,460 

.. 

2166 

28,618 

1830 .. 


j 13,202 

346 

5284 

28,024 

6559 

23,808 

218 

4100 

33,685 

1840 .. 

1,202 

| 3,304 

804 

656 

11,964 

0816 

34,412 

•• 

1061 

46,223 

■Vvcrage. 

8,444 

1 0,126 

554 

3578 

21,715 

6390 

25.695 

153 

2503 

34,831 


“ This table shows the average of exportation to be greater than that importation by 
£13,000 ; but as the profits of trade cannot be less than ten per cent on the mean amount 
of imports and exports, the real deficit cannot be less than £1600. A part of this enters in 
smuggled goods, part in coin, and about £6000, spent in Portugal by absentee proprietors. 

“ The exports are about 20,000 boxes of oranges and lemons to Great Britain, and 
25,000 quarters of corn to Portugal.” 


• FAYAL AND PICO. 

Fatal comprises an%rea of 43 square miles, or 27,520 British acres. 

Pico, according to the same mode of admeasurement, contains one hundred and four 
square miles of surface ; making 66,560 British statute acres. 

It is estimated that Fayal has 10,020 acres under cultivation, and 17,500 acres uncul¬ 
tivated ; Pico, 11,800 acres cultivated, and 54,76Q acres uncultivated. The uncultivated 
is not, however, unproductive ; a groat portion serving for grazing-land, and a still larger 
portion for the supply of firewood. •* V * 


ARTICLES. 

• 

Iiujiau corn.quarters 

Wheat.do. 

Putatnea and oniuna .... do. 

wine.........pipe* 

Orange.. boxen 

FAYAL. * 

PICO. 

Acre*. 

Measure fl 

Value. 

Acres. 

Measure. 

| Value. 

» 

5,000 

3,401) 

700 

200 

350 . 
370 

12,000 

4,0**0 
2,000 

300 

17,000 

• 

— ca 

•l!8gS§* 

S o o o o o 

• 

4,000 

600 

100 

7,000 

10* 

9,000 | 

900 ! 

# 300 j 

10.000 

£ 

12,000 

2,300 

150 

20,000 

450 

N.B.—Graatinif produce 
not included. 

Total... 

10,020 

.... 

! 32,900 

11,800 


34,900 
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The population of Pico is, by the census taken in 1840, 28,650 souls; that of Fayal, 
25,900 ; neither increasing: the natural increase being kept down by a regular annual 
emigration to the Brazils. For such a population, the production of little more than 
26,000 quarters of bread-corn, affords no surplus to export. Any failure in their ordinary 
harvest, throws them, "'in a state of dependauce, on supplies from the other islands. Yet 
a small quantity of corn has been occasionally shipped from Fayal to Portugal; although, 
probably, never without adding to the privations of the almost pauper population ; who 
suffer great occasional distress, when bad weather prevents communication between their 
island and the others. 

The available products for exportation are oranges and wine ; of which the whole of 
the former may be shipped, and more than two-thirds of the latter. The oranges are sent 
to the English market ; the wine, a small quantity to America and the north of Europe, 
and the remainder to St. Michael’s. >. 

Exports of the produce of Fayal and Pico during the five year, ending with 1840. 


T 


YEARS. 

Groat Iliitain 

Other 

CoMitri 

Portugal. | 

TOTAL. 

The export* to Grci.c Britain are 
sometimes inrrea*ert by the tranship- 


£ ! 

£ 

£ 

f 

fient nt wn cke<l rargne*; a* in 1837, 

J83G.. 

r.,5H 

3538 

7213 

17,2 "5 

•hen a quantity of cedar wo<id and 

1837. 

13,200 

9000 

(mOO 

28,700 

:olnnial* who *o tr.n.shipped. 1 he 

1838.. 

‘2,289 , 

3,1 

8 4s 9 

2800 ! 

13,578 

•xpor * t<i “ o In » countries” are 

18.19. 

«5X(! ! 

200 2 

12,017 

dtiefly wh tie oil deposited\ >y whaler* 

1840. 

4,910 

731 

1522 ! 

8,Mi3 

lin transit for America. 

AVerase 

<;,U7 _ 

i w „ i 

i , 41-10 ! 

10,1*24 



The export trade of Fayal has, since 1840, been injured bv the appearance id the island 
of an insect of the coccus kind ; which, spreading in great numbers over every part, of the 
orange-trees, weakens the trees and renders the fruit itself unfit for packing and shipment. 
No remedy has yet been discovered for preventing the injury effected by these insects ; 
which threaten the orange-gardens of Fayal with entire annihilation. They have 
recently made their appearance at St. Michael’s. 

The importations of Fayal and Pico through the only port of the former island, consist 
of manufactures, cotton twist, and flax, principally from England ; colonial produce from 
Brazils and Portugal; tea, tobacco, and soap from Portugal; fish from Newfoundland. 

Statement of the Value of Importations for five Years, ending with 1840. 


YEARS. j Ox at Britain. | Cimmrio. Portugal. total. 




* 1 

je 

jl 

£ 

1830.. 


5469 

4407 

•2000 

11,934 

1837.. 


5*90 | 

7200 

2500 

15,5:0 

1838.. 


1850 ; 

5 GOO 

4I»1 

12,231 

1839.. 


3732 

0088 

3981 

13,8 -0 

1840.. 


1013 

5170 

‘2389 

9,172 


Average.... 

3710 ! 

5705 

3130 

, 12,545 


Tliedi*crea«j of import* front Great 
Brith.n is attributed to the inert-axing 
Untie* laid on various manufactures 
which form the principal commudi- 
I ties of trade with that country. 


Of the total average values, the followingpnay^be taken as au approximate partition. 

Silk manufactures, principally from G re lit Britain, 50/. ; woollen ditto, ditto, 500/. ; 
cotton ditto, ditto, 2000/. ; linen ditto, ditto, 800/.; flax and hemp, ^40/.; hardware, 
500/.; colonial produce, principally from Brazils and Portugal, 4830/. ; tea, wholly from 
Portugal, 1000/. ; wood, from the United States, 500/.; fish, principally from British 
America, 800/. ; tobacco and soap, wholly from Portugal, 400/. s other commodities, 
1525/. Total, 12,545/. 

The importation,of the whole district of Fayal and Pico, taken as to its proportion to 
the quantity of cultivated land is about Us. 6 d. per acre ; its exportation nearly 15s.; its 
production 3 guineas ; ana its population two souls aud a half per acre. Ip its coasting 
trade Fayal and Pico are more prosperous than Terceira; the excessive production of wine 
enabling them to supply the other islands with an universal article of consumption,* and 
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raising the amount of their general exportation to more than 30«. for every acre of its 
uncultivated land. 

‘This state of prosperity does not however appear to extend to the labouring population, • 
many of whom annually leave their islands to repair in search of employment to St. Mi- 
chael$ the general recipient of all surplus products from the neighbouring districts, or to 
the Brazils, whft-e even higher inducements are offered to them. There are tvw> reasons 
given for the existence of this excess of poverty over wealth, in a distrii^ where the general 
characteristic should be the latter; one is, the gren* prevalence of entailed properties, held 
with the national blindness to real interest, and* indifference to the improvement of the 
lower classes ; and the other, the too common mode of letting land to tHfe tenant on the 
principle of an equal division of the prodqpe ; ftie last reason is sufficient of itself to ac¬ 
count for the poverty of the labouring population, most of them are holders of laud in 
greater or Jess proportions (^he majority ol v*ry small tenements), and after paying for 
seed and a scanty dressing of seaweed as manure, there is but little left from their half of 
the produce to contribute to their support. Where ground is let at a money rent there is 
little gaitied by the tenant, the rate of rent being regulated by the profits to the proprie¬ 
tor of the other mode of letting the land. As inYhis temperate climate the ground will 
dlways yield .one or two green crops, aud one coni crop, ^he labouring tenant calculates 
on paying his rent with thS former, and covering his outlay of money, well as providing 
fdfcd for his family out of the latftr; but the rigid accuracy with which the proprietor ap¬ 
portions the‘profits off the land in the yearly tenure, effectually prevents his tenant 
from deriving much profit from a favourable crop ; while the same tenant bears all the 

pressure of a ha€ harvest. . . . . , 

“ At St. Michael’s this system is slowly but £r,-finally reforming its faults, and here 
and there may be seen a few in the state oi yeoman farmers. 

“ The calling of the Royal Mail Company's steam-packets at Fayal, will create a greater 
circulation of money there, in the benefits of which Pico will participate, and the district 
in general find new means for the improvement of its condition. . , 

1 “ Fayal is the best harbour in the Azores, aud greater facilities offered to distressed 

ships by affording refuge or supplies. American whalers also occasionally deposit large 
quantities of oil to be transhipped to other ports. . , , , 

“Guaciosa and St. George’s. -These islands have no regular foreign trade, but 
contribute occasionally to the foreign imports of the other islands by the greater facilities 
which they offer to smugglers. The former island produces large quantities of wine, which 
is taken off by St. Michael's, while St. George’s supplies cattle and agricultural produce 
to Fayal, Tereeira, and St. Michael's. The population of the two islands is estimated at 
about twenty thousand souls, and their exports amount in value to about 10,000/. annually ; 
for which they import the artTcles they require from the other islands. , 

“ According to the government authorities, six-tenths of the land in these islands is wider 
vineyards, one-fourth under corn, and the rest in pasture. In 1840 the exports from Graciosa 
were valued : wine, 3000/.; brandy, 1000/. ; other produce, 200/. 

“ Flores and Corvo have no regular foreigu trade. Flores is the occasional resort ot 
hpmeward-bound ships for relreshmcist and provisions. , , 

“Their imports which are from the other islands, and amounted in 1840 to the value 
of 1150/. in foRsign manufactured atficl*; wine and other liquors, 500/.; colonial pro¬ 
duce, 300/.; other articles, 100/. Total, aSqut 2060/. Their exports in 1840 were, 1050 
quarters of con k principally wheat, value 2050/. to Lisbon ; 1500 quarters of potatoes and 
onions, value 545/., furnished to shipping ; beef, pork, and hides, tallow and other produce 
of .animals, value 800/., to different parts t>f Portugal; whale oil, 220/., to other parts ot 
the Azores ; linens «nd woollens of rural fnanufacture, 220/.; wood of the island, 16 ., 
arid other articles, 175/., to other Azores. - The total value, about 4100/. 

“ There is a large excess of exports over % imports on account ofybsentees ; and on i 
same account there is a considerable excess of exports over inqiorts in t < ra e o a 

18 *“The profits of individual traders at St. Michael’s arc not on the average less than 10 
p«8-jjcnt on their exports.” 
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Trade at the principal Ports of the Azores during the Year 1841. 


* ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. 

* 

• 

' R E M A R K^. 

r . . 

DENOMINATION. 

Ves¬ 

sels. 

Tan¬ 

nage. 

Crew* 

Value o 
Cargoes 

Ves¬ 

sels. 

Ton- 
n ige. 

Crew, 

Value o 
Cargoes 

ST. MI c'h A B L’.s. 

Portuguese . 

American. 

193 

175 

4 

14 

2 

2 

2 

1 

16,072 

12,784 

075 

3,414 

394 

MG 

327 

72 

208 

1278 

1458 

30 
243 

31 
23 
34 

18 

£ 

41,061 

74,184 

1>I8 

2,582 

1.45J 

201 

194 

175 

4 

14 

2 

2 

? 

1 

16,894 

12,784 

075 

3,414 

394 

140 

327 

72 

2U 

1334 

1458 

36 

243 

31 

23 

34 

5 

18 

£ 

88,146 

00,146 

Whalen for refreshment*. 

Called for refreshment*. 

Called for refreshments 

• 

Brazilian .t. 

Spanish. 

Ditto... 

Sardinian. 

Total. 

394 

34,002 

3126 

121,393 

395 

34,912 

3182 


FAYAL. 









c 


34 

4,343 

280 

1,315 

36 

4,702 

207 

4,801 * 

t 


44 

3,360 

364 

8,800 

40 

2,945 

318 

7,140 

r 










f Thee .hip. were near)] 










all whalers#.- culling fo* 

American...y 

190 

53,072 

4175 

3,200 

190 

53,072 

4543 

.3,120 

J Huppliea and to laud tran- 
j sit cargoes. The amount 










of trade are for goods 










Llanded for sale. 


2 

000 

28 


2 

000 

28 


t 

Brazilian.. • • 

3 

/ 783 

51 

1,400 

3 

783 

51 

500 

Called for supplie(f,only. 


2 

102 

20 


2 

162 

29 


« 


1 

412 

15 

.. 

1 

412 

15 



Sardinian. 

1 

56 

9 


1 

56 

9 



Total . 

277 

0i,7*8 

5251 

1 14,775 

275 

02,732 

5290 

14,621 


OTHER ISLANDS OF 


i 







i 

AZORES. 








i 



2 

490 

21 

. . 

2 

490 

21 


Called for aupplies. 

Portuguese. 

14 

778 

78 

1890 

14 

778 

78 

3480 


American. 

12 

2680 

132 


12 

2680 

132 


Ditto. 

Total. 

28 

3918 

2.11 

1890 

28 

391S 1 

BN 

3480 


TKRCEIRA. 











44 

3,718 

274 

6,034 

48 

4,088 

400 

9.214 



03 

6,457 

604 

27,321 

6') 

6,473 

639 

32,828 




585 

41 


2 

585 

41 



Total. 

sHI 

10,700 

918 | 

33,355 

110 

11.140 

1080 

42,042 



Countries of Import and Export. 


PLACES. 

IMPO RTED FROM 


ti 

EXPORTED 

TO 


Croat 

Britain. 

Other 

Foreign 

Coun¬ 

tries. 

Portugal. 

Coast¬ 

ing. 

TOTAL. 

Great 

Britain. 

Other 

Foreign 

Coun¬ 

tries. 

Portugal. 

Coast¬ 

ing. 

TOTAL. 


£ 

£ 


£ « 

£ 

pnnptv 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ » 

St. Michael's- 


9,080 


8,000 

124,328 


1300 

67,344 


156,850 

I'erceira. 


620 

13,826 

8,635 

33.355 



30,342 

870 

42,024 

Fayal . 

mmm 

4,600 

6,800 

2,000 

" lf»75 

H n< 

2020 

7,140* 


14,621 

Dthcr islands..- 

mm 


790 

1,100 


H|g$f 


2,840 

640 

3,480 

Total.. .. 

52,653 

14,300 

87,660 

19,735 

174,348 

103,837 

3986 

107,666 

1510 

216,981 


In addition to this direct and real trade and interchange, there is a considerable amount 
of transit business transacted at Fayal, where about 170 American whalers touch every year, 
and laud the oil of such fish as they have caught on their outward voyage. This oil is. 
Forwarded from Fayal to the American ^market, and amounts in value to between 10,000/. 
and 50,000/. sterling. 
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• . ISLAND OF MADEIRA. 

. The tortile, yet rugged island of Madeira, is abowt 45| miles in length, and 
from 5 to 16 miles in* breadth. Its superficies about 304 sqfiare miles. Its 
capital, Furifhal, is in latitude 32 deg. 37 mm. north, and longitude 16 deg. 55 
‘ min. weft. Its features are irregularly abrupt, valleys diversified by*ravines, rocks, 
mountains, and small streams, above which # rise vineyards on artificial and suc¬ 
cessive terraces to the heighth of 2290 feet above the level of the sea. 

The highest point or cone of the island is Pico RuivfT, which is said to be 
5450 feet above the ocean’s level; it is generally fertile to near the utmost point. 

• The streams or torrents serve to vegetate a great part of the island, by means 
of artificial drains, directed into separate rills and sluices. 

The climate of Madeira is stated to be less variable than that of most countries. 
Where not interrupted by rocks, the whole island is remarkably fertile; the hills 
are clothed with luxuriant crops of indigenous and exotic flowers; from their 
rise to their summits. Tropical crops grow in perfection at elevations below 
1200 to 1400 feet, perpendicular height. The roads are rugged and steep, but 
infinitely superior tc^those of Portugal. The administration is vested in an 
absolute lieutenant-governor, and there is but little security for personal liberty. 

The population of Madeira and of Porto Santo, is stated, according to a 
recent census, at 112,500 inhabitants, consisting of a mixed race of Portuguese, 
Moors, &c. Negro slaves are still numerous. The English have a place of 
worship at Funchal, and the British consul levies a low duty on wines exported 
to the United Kingdom to form a fund for this and other charitable purposes. 

Funchai. is situated on the shore of a bay on the south-east side. Its streets 
are narrow, crooked^ and dirty, and th*e aspect of the to» n mean. 

• Porto Santo, 35 miles north-west, is the only inhabited island of several 
small ones belonging to the group. Its population is about WOO. Ic produces 
inferior wine, some barley and fruits. No building-wood grows on it; its ap¬ 
pearance is sterile and naked; and it has but one well, or spring of water. 

Nearly all the trees and other products of the temperate zones grow in Madeira. 
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Pasturage is, however, limited, and the dairy in consequence furnishes but 
little. Live stock, mules, asses, goats and swine excepted, are scarce. The tyvo 
latter are almost in a wild state. Rabbits, poultry, and beestare also numerous. 
Fish abounds along*the coast. * . 

The culture is limited nearly altogether to the growing of vines. The lands 
are entailed, and let in farms of from 50 acres, on the metayer system. The 
crops of grahr, wheat, &c., arc said to be scarcely equal to one-third of the con¬ 
sumption. Some maize, beans, and I weej; potatoes are also grown. Coffee has 
for some time been cultivated with care. Fruits, wild or cultivated, thrive in 
almost the utmost perfection. The grape, which is nofindigenous, has'long been 
the primary culture. Madeira was settled by the Portuguese in 1,421. The 
Ferol vines are said to have be^n transplanted from Crete ; and /seveYal other 
varieties of grape were afterwards carried from various parts, and planted in 

the volcanic soft of this island. * 

« 

The steep declivities of the hills are generally formed,into terraces, in the 
manner practised on the abrupt banks of the Rhine; and the vines planted on 
these successive platforms, whiefy ere supported by stone walls .' The vines are 
trained and spread on small poles, in order to expose the grapes to the sun. 
The vine beds are irrigated, or thoroughly wetted to the vine roots, three times 
in dry summers. This operation gives an abundant crop; but the wine made of 
the vines is inferior to that made from those grown on ground which has not 
been watered. As in all other vine-growing countries, the best vineyards are 
exposed to southern aspects. The finest Malvosia is the produce of the vines 
grown on the volcanic rocky terraces, with full southerly exposures. The grapes 
for Malvosia are left hanging till they are quite ripe. 

Hie process of making the wine in Madeira, is simply by plucking the 
grapes from the stalk, and putting them into a vat } in which they are pressed 
first by men or women with their feet, and afterwards by ?. heavy wooden lever. 
The tax-collector and the owner of the vineyards attend the pressing; the col¬ 
lector takes away a tenth of the whole most or must, and the remainder is then 
equally divided between the landlord and th^ metayer, or tenant. The most is 
then carried off to cellars, by men who are employed for the purpose, either in 
casks, or borraehas made, of goat stirj fl. The cellars, or rather wine-sheds are 
at Funchal, where the merchants, chiefly English, have yards, jvith large vats, 
into which the most is poured, and it‘is then subjected to fermentation, mixing, 
and other preparations. In order to secure the delivery of the most, montfy is 
usually advanced to the vine-growers, to defray the expenses of culture. ' • 

Though natur&lly strong, some brandy is added to the wine when it is 
racked from the vats iiAo casks, and some more before the wine is exported. * 
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TRADE OF MADEIRA. 

England has long enjoyed a great share of the trade of Madeira, Especially of 
the wine trade. »In 1737, a new Portuguese tariff was extended to Madeira, im¬ 
posing duties on almost all kinds of manufactured goods l?y weight, and not by 
value; thus rendering the valuing of goods unnecessary.for collecting tlie duties ; 
and the custom-house authorities having ^continued to estimate them. The 
value of imports and exports, those for 1837 and 1838, cannot be correctly 
ascertained. # * 

Vessels touching for refreshments gay no tonnage dues. 

In /839, the cugtoiR-house authorities resumed, by direction of the Lisbon 
governnvsnt, the system of valuing, as well as aveioging, all the commodities im¬ 
ported into Madeira, showing their total amount from foreign countries, as well 
•as the names of the countries from which they %ere brought, and the amount 
imported from each country respectively. 

• Other alterations have been made; and in consequence of the great poverty 
of th5 inhabitants, and the diminished demands for their wines, a decree was 
issued in M*ay, 1843, reducing the duties yn foreign goods to one half the 
duties levied in Portugal: brandy, wine, and corn, excepted. To encourage 
, foreigners to visit and spend their money on the islantT, they are by the same 
decree allowed to import furniture, duty free, on giving security, either to re¬ 
export the same within 18 months, or pay duty for the same. Coal is admitted 
free into Madeira and the Azores. 


Table of Coins circulating in Madeira, the value of each in the Currency of the Island. 


Kind of 
Metal. 

COINS. 

Value in de¬ 
preciated Mil- 
reis and Reis. 

Kind t>f 
Metal. 

COINS. 

Value in de¬ 
preciated Mil 
rets and Reis 

r 

Old Spanish doubloon. 

m. r. 

10 000 

r 

Bolivian dollar. 

m. r. 
i 000 

t 

Gold.i 

Ditto, ditto, half dmibloftt. 

Ditto, ditto, quarter doubloon.. 
Ditto, ditto, eignth doubloon ... 

8 000 

4 000 

2 000 

1 

Silver.... «j 

Chilian dollar . 

Buenos Ayrean dollar. 

United States dollar. 

1 000 

1 000 

1 000 

j 

American eagle. 

10 000 

Spanish pesetas. 

0 200 

1 

Knglisb sovereign. 

Ditto, half sovereign. 

4 OOD 

2 000 

1 

Ditto, half pesetas. 

Knglisb shilling. 

0 100 

0 240 


Old Spanish pillared dollar ... 

1 000 

L 

Ditto, sixpence. 

0 120 

Silver .... < 

Mexican dollar. 

1 000 

Copper. -. «j 

Portuguese viutem. 

0 020 

Peruvian dollar. 

1 000 

Ditto, half vintem . 

Ditto, quarter vintem. 

0 010 

R9HHH! 

Columbian dollar. 

• 1 0U0 

• L 

0 005 


Statement of*tlic Revenue of the I*lam\of Madeira for the Years ending 30th June 
1838, 1840, 18-W, 1842, and 1843. 


. UEVBNUli. 

1838 . 

• 

1840 

1841 | 

1842 

1843 

-f-— 

£ • 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Duty on imports at custcflb-house. 

14,621 

1(5,449 

15,053 

11.018 

14,052 

■Ditty on exports at ditto.' 

Tithes on W ine aud grain.! 

9,0*21 

10,804 

15,437 

8,00*2 , 

11,352 I 

8,524 

9,004 

10,759 

8,809 

5,589 

Imposts and other smaller taxes levied in j 
a variety of ways... 

0,804 

s 1 

8,383 


7,5'’3 

G.379 

# Total. 

41,205 

Jl,073 

| 43* 57 1 

30,004 

34,024 


» The total revenue during the year ending 30th June, 1837, amounted to 50,1597. 
an3 in thy year ending 30th June, 2839, to 55,753/. 

yOL. II. * 7 I- 
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7 Amount of Duty collected on Articles entered at the Custom-house of Madeira, for Island 
Consumption, during the Years ending 30th June, 1837, 1838, 1839, and 1840. 


I 

I 

i 


I 

i 


COUNTRIES 

• 

DUTIES 

COLLECTED IN £ STERLING. 

1837 

1838 

1839 ' 

18?0 

. - - •- 

4H<; i 

£ 

390 

£ 

57 

£ 

340 


* 

618 

274 


469 

563 

10 

555 


628 

97 

1,517 

1,956 


10,093 

1 9,747 

« 408 

12,234 

10,715 


32 

746 

126 


91 

146 * 

248 

128 


73 

47 

60 



18 

* i 

3£07 

30 



176 

338 

720 


150 


106 

2fi 


« 122 

187 

47 

12 

83 ’ 

1 

146 


305 

508 

1,833 

fl 

United Staten. 

Sundries. 

2,27n 

376 

2,031 

261 

286 

1,430 

25 

Total.. A. 

1 15,450 

14,621 

20,5*31 

16,449 


Value of Articles.entered at the Custom-house of Madeira from Foreign Countries, for 
Island Consumption, during the Years ending 30th of June, 1840,^ and 30th of 
June, 1841. , 


COUNTRIES. 

1 

Cubtom House Value in 1 

| sterling. j 

| 1839-1840 | 1840-1841 ] 

Inert ase in 
1840-1831 

• 

Decrease in 
1840-1841 


£ 

712 

£ 

3,886 

£ 

3,174 

£ 


1,532 

899 

633 


1,888 

1,036 

. , T - 

852 


5,389 

2,226 

...» 

3,163 


47,008 

38,276 

! 822 


8,732 


423 

399 


541 

i 26 


515 


55 

55 



2,819 

4,373 

1,554 



16 

448 

432 



! 343 

413 

68 



i 7 


7 


: 12,769 

10,302f 


2,458 




73,440 


4 







' 

62,762 

5,682 

16,369 


1 

Decrease in 1840—41... 

{ 

i 


10,078 


This statement does not include the importations of flour and grain. The imports 
. from Portugal and the Portuguese colo'nies on -which no duties are imposed, are coA- 
siderable, their estimated value for the year # 184jl, being upwards of 90,0Qp/. 


Flour and Grain Imported into Madeira, during the Years ending the 30th of June 1837, 

and the 30th of June, 1838. 


ARTICLES. 



• QUANTITY. f 



1836-37 

1837-38 

1838-39 

1839-40 

1840-41 

1841-42 

1842-43 

Flour. 


2,650 

880 

35 

103 

5,720 

680 

3,538 


• • .quarters 

18,026 

22,101 

20,000 

22,044 

22,308 

13,246 

22,617- 



8,efi 

31,602 

24,597 

31,857 

34,414 

24,882 

38,157 



.... 

513 

69 

.... 


,,,, 

90 



.... 

2,193 

282 

106 




Outs, beans, and peas., .do. 

430 

184 

110 

705 

102 

1*94 

_l4_ 
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British and Foreign Navigation and Trade, at the Ports of Madeira, during the Year* 

ending 31st of December, 1843. , 

PORT OF FUNCHAL. 


ARRIVED. *D E P A R T F. D. 


NATION. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crew. 

Invoice 

wue. 

m : 

ssels. 

Tonna*ge. 

Crew. 

Invoice 

value. 

British. 

124 

30,780 

2,148 

£ 

40,580 

i 

132 j 

30,568 

* 2,134 

£ 

160,550 

Portuguese . 

76 

8,805 

734 

0 34,080 

84 ! 

9,970 

830 

22,360 

American .. 

18 

4,066 

•93 

11,980 

20 ; 

4.467 

215 

550 

Sardinian 

17 

2,42 

170 

11,550 

is ; 

2,624 

189 

1,050 

Danish. 

3 

601 

45 

800 

3 ; 

601 


1.200 

Spanish . w . 

5 1 

202 

62* 


5 i 

202 

l»2 


French . 


1,100 

109 


S 1 

1,198 

118 

450 

Austrian .... 

* 4 

803 

48 

3.R00 

4 

803 

•m 

•J0 

Tuscan ... . r 

• 3 

630 

36 

2,500 

3 | 

* 30 

36 

Swt'riislLp. .. 

Norwegian. • 

1 

192 

150 

9 

11 

200 

! ! 

192 

lad 

9 

11 

1,040 

Russian ..... 

2 

258 

J6 

j%m 

2 1 

258 

1G 


Hamburg 

2 

320 

21 

300 

2 i 

320 

21 

45 

* Greek....... 

6 

1,434 

96 

6,700 

G 

1,434 

96 

30 

Brazi iau- 

1 • 

337 

23 

1,200 

1 

3.# 

23 

300 

Bremen. 

1 

, 95 

9 


1 ! 

95 

9 

120 

Prussian .... 

3 

126 

25 


3 ; 

126 

25 


‘Belgian. 

_ 1 

282 

20 


i ; 

282 

20 


Total.... 



3,783 

115,090 



3,907 

193,845 


I 

Of the 124 British vessels which arrived in lf?43J there were—from Great Britain, in bal¬ 
last §9, with merchandize 18, Indian corn and merchandize 4, Indian corn 4, coals 12, dry 
^ goods 1, wheat 1, coals and butter 1, coals and merchandize 3; GlRiaries, in ballast 2, with In¬ 
dian corn 1 ; Gibraltar, with Indian corn 2, in ballast 3 ; Demerara, in ballast 1 ; Cape Coast 
Castle, with Indian com 3 ; Lisbon, in ballast 1; Hamburg, in ballast 1; Antwerp, in 
ballast 1 ; Trassedeni, in ballast 1 ; St. Petersburg, with flax 1; St. John’s, with cod-fish 3; 
Malaga, in ballast 1. 

Of the 122 British vessels which departed in 1843, there were—for Great Britain, with 
wine and orchella 8, wine 8, wine and argol 1, in ballast 4 ; Barbadoes, with wine 5, wine 
and onions 1; Jamaica, with wine 11, in ballast 1 ; Cadiz, in ballast 2 ; Sydney, with wine 
1, in ballast 1 ; St. Kitt’s, with wine 2 ; New York, in ballast 1 ; Riode Janeiro, in ballast 
3 ; Nassau, with wine 1 ; Demerara, with wine 6, wine and onions 3; St. Vincent, with 
wine 3; Trinidad, with wine 1, wine and onions 1 ; St. Petersburg, with wine 5 ; Cape 
Coast Castle, with wine 1 ; Antigua, with wine 1 ; Gibraltar, in ballast 1, with wine 3; 
Grenada, with wine 4; Matffas and Calcutta, with wine 2 ; Calcutta, with wine 2, in bal¬ 
last 1; Dominica, in Bill last 1 ; Singapore, in ballast 1 ; Buenos Ayres, in ballast 2 ; Rot¬ 
terdam, with wine 1 ; Van Dieman’s Land, in ballast 1; Cape of Good Hope, in ballast 2; 
Honduras, in ballast l ; Quebec, in ballast 2; Coast of Africa, in ballast 1, with wine 1 ; 
Ceylon, with wine 2 ; Newfoundland, in ballast 1; Canaries, in ballast 2; Bombay, with 
wine 1 ; Cape and Madras, with wiijp 1 ; Mauritius, wine 1 ; Seville, in ballast 1 ; Faro, 
in ballast 1 ; St. Helena, with wine 1; Charleston, with wine 1 ; Cape de Vcrds, iu bal- * 
last 2 ; St. Joint, with wine and orch^ia lfc Si. Michael’s, in ballast 1 ; Valparaiso, in bal¬ 
last 1 ; Tobago, with wine and onions 1 : ckvessels arrived for refreshments, but did not 
anchor. 

. CAPE DE.VEItD ISLANDS. 

* This group compose eight islands'and several islets. Their general aspect is 
Yriountainous, rocky, of volcanic formation, and scantily watered. In Fogo there 
is an active volcano. The climate is vSrv much varied by extreme heats and 
droughts,, from November to July, and by f thunder-sterns and fogs during the 
renaming months. The climate is consequently unhealthy. During some 
pefiods jrain *does not fall for three or four years. The soil consists either of 
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: volcanic, or calcareous-or sandy matter, generally clry, and in many parts barren 
and rocky.’ Though vegetation is unequal in many parts, maize, bananas^ 
oranges, melons, pomegranates, and other fruits, and even rice, grow luxuriantly. 
Maize and rice is the Chief food of the people. The cotton and indigo plant r.re 
indigenous'. The oranges^ lemons, melons, figs, and guavas, grow in perfection: 
sweet potatoes, and some other vegetables, are also grown. The sugar-cane and 
the vine are als* cultivated. It is prohibited to make wine. 

Orchella weed has been monopolizer! by the government. The palm, ta¬ 
marind tree, and adansonia, are the principal Grees. The domestic animals 

are asses, goats, and poultry. Salt is made of sea-water evaporated in the sun. 

«■ 9 

0 § . t 

Situation and Population, &c., of the Province of Capo do \ erd, in 1831.*. 


PLACES. t 

Nortli 

Latitude. 

; Longitude j 
1 W i st of 1 
' Lisbon. 

[Area in 
! Square ■ 
j Miles. . 

No of 
Hearths. 

| Free 
| lnhabi- 
1 \ants. 

Slaves. 

» 

j Public Bevei 

COMARCA OP THE ISLANDS 

deg. 

min. 


min. 



| 


m. 

r. 

Santiago. 

. u 

54 

14 

25 

360 , 

337-1 

1 10,03! 

1714 

* 0000 

000 

Fogo.. 

• 14 

5 2 

15 

26 

144 ; 

1006 

! 4,706 

ooo 

iOOflfc 

0IH) 

Brava. 

14 

51 

15 

35 

36 j 

1071 

[ 3,820 

170 

1000a 

000 

Maio. 

15 

(i 

U 

0 

5o ; 

372 

1,512 

36J 

6000 

000 

Boavista . 

16 

in 


5*2 

; i id 

010 

2,8i a 

513 

3000 

coo 

S. Nicnlan . 

10 

13 

* i*. 

10 

! 115 ' 

104S 

5,203 

125 

IKOO 

ooo 

Santa Autao. 

17 

3 

10 

15 

i 2 Id 

3032 

| 13,407 

180 

20(H) 

000 

S. Vincente... 

16 

34 

15 

56 

70 1 

61 

336 

5 

200 

»)00 

COMARCA OF GUINEA. 



! 



i 





Bissao, and its dependencies of; 



i 

1 


! 





Geba, Bolama. and Fa. 

11 

51 

i « 

25 ! 

1 . 

325 ! 

1,025 

HIO 

3500 

ooo 

Cacheo, and its dependencies of; 











Faxio, Zinguichor, and Holor 1 - 

12 

a 

i 0 

40 i 

1 

305 ; 

730 

H90 

1.500 

ooo 


British and Foreign Trade at the Cape de Verd Islands, during tlie Year 1842. 



ARRIVED. 




1 

DEPARTED 


NATIONS. 

Vessels, j Tounage. j Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 





£ 




£ 

British . 

28 

2101 1 

210 

7,275 

« 26 

2401 

210 

7,27-5 

Portuguese . 

32 

2100 | 

327 

16726 

3-4 

2100 

327 

16,726 

French . 

1 

320 

16 

1,600 

] 

* 320 

10 

1,600 

Spanish. 

4 

510 

4!) 

4,000 

4 

510 

49 

4,000 

Americau ... 

16 j 

1610 | 

93 

11,500 

10 

1610 

93 

11,500 

Hanse Town 




720 

1 

127 

9 

720 

Danish. 

2 

372 | 

17 

610 

2 

372 

17 

640 

Total . 

78 ! 

7446 1 

721 

42,461 

76 

7448 

■ 721 

42,46? 


Of the 28 British vessels arrived in 1842, there were—From Great Britaiu with sundry goods, 1; general cargo, 4; 
coals, 1; ballast and money, 2. From Gambia wi;h wood and rice, ft ; ballast and money, 2; wood and corn, I ; rice 
and corn, 1; wood and rum, 3; wood, 1. Gibraltar, ballast a/d inuGey, I. Guernsey, ballast, f; called for coals on 
their voyage, 5. / 

Of the 26 British vessels departed in 1842. there were-.or Great Britain, none 3 Fur the Gambia, with salt, 14 ; 
Moute Viedo, ditto, 5 j Porto Praira, general cargo, 2 ; In transit, . r >. #| 

For Portuguese settlements in AMca, see African States, Section 10. 

All the productions of India, China, or other countries of the East, or of die 
South Seas, which have once paid the duties of import in Portugal, Azores, &c., 
are exempted from paying the samfe duty in any other Portuguese port. 

All manufactures of Portuguese industry exported from Portugal, or any of 
her possessions, are exempted from the payment of all duties of export or im¬ 
port, in any other possession of the crown of Portugal. 
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Population of the several Portuguese Possession in India, in the Year 1832. 


DISTRICTS. 

• 

Portuguese 
and their 
Descend¬ 
ants. 

Indigenous 

Inhabitants. 

Negroes and Mulattos. 

Free. J Slaves. 


• 

TOTAL. 


• 

’ 

Total. 

Total. 

Total. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females^ 

Total. 

Goa and the adjacent pro¬ 
vinces; viz.. 

Islands of Goa. 

1043 

38,970 

175^ 

548 

• • 

21,442 

19,300 


Province of Salcete. 

105 

78,703 

Ilf 

154 

37,590 

4L541 


Province of BardeR. 

330 

8-1.782 

02 

281 

41,074 

<13.781 


Province of New Conquest. 

182 

103,755 


105 

32,384 

51,058 


Portress of Alorua. 

1 

64 

.... 

24 

41 


Fort of Tiracol. 

1 

_ 404 



292 

113 

405 

Island of Angcdiva. 

1 

• 039 



325 

315 

010 

• Total. 

17ft 

307,323 

355 

loss 

153,7 37 

150,752 

310,489 

Other parts ; viz., 

Portress and city of Daman. 

Fort of Dif^,. 

City of Mroao,..^.. 

55 

31,790 

74 


17,293 

14,837* 

32,130 

• 08 

8,507 

02 

4,521 

1,111 

8,932 

3329 

13<i 


954 

1,532 

2,887 

4, mi 

Total. 

•-•- 

3175 

347,756 

491 

2318 

- m — 

177,083 

178,887 

355,970 


Goa, the capital of*the Portuguese East India possession, lias dwindled 
away to but little commercial consequence. It was at one period a place of im- 
menseftrade. 

Macao, ftie Portuguese factory in Chiq,a, # has lately acquired some import¬ 
ance.—See China. 

. The trade of Timor, of which the northern extremity belongs to Portugal, 
consists, as to imports, of cotton goods, sugar, coffee, tobacco, cliinaware, olive 
•and palm oil, wine, bacon, inferior woollens, tea, hats, nankins, hardware, copper 
utensils, &c. The exports are chiefly sandal-wood and biclic de mer. The resi¬ 
dence of the provincial authorities is at Dliclly, on the south side of the island 
called Cambi. The regulations with regard to other foreign possessions of Por¬ 
tugal, apply to this establishment. 


CHAPTER V. 

WINES OF PoAtI^GAP, AND MADEIRA. 

Wine is tjie staple export produceof the kingdom, and of the island of 
Madeira. The principal port wine district is in the Upper Douro, about fifty 
mifes from Oportyi. The inferior quality is called vinho do ramo, and it is 
generally either drank or distilled in the country. The wine made for exporta¬ 
tion, vinho do Feitoria, or factory winfc, is* that usually ‘drank, often after 
adulteration, in England. The complaints of the adulteration of the wines of 
the^Douro, led not to a privation of the atiuse by competition, but by trans¬ 
ferring. ttye whole wine district to the monopoly of a despotically-authorised 
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joint-stock company. The agents of this company were empowered w Class tne 
wines made, and to fix the maximum price ; thus, in practice,, securing to the 
company the power of becoming the buyers of all the Douro wines. 

Oporto Wine Company. —The old monopoly was seme time ago abolished. 
Since thtfn another monopoly, called the Agricultural Wine Company, has been 
instituted ; and it is stated that Vie whole system of tasting and classifying 
the wines has r ever been, and will continue, one of bribery, favour, and every 

sort of chicanery. » 

* • 

It is urged against the new monopoly, “ that it is*empowered to restrict the export to 
England in wine of the first quality only ; thus depriving thf, merchant of the power of 
buying the wines best suited to his customers, and declaring that eftery class of people in 
England shall drink only port vine of the first quality and at the highest prices. That 
the company’s privileges and powers have a direct tendency to interfere in the nfbst arbi¬ 
trary manner with the merchant in his commercial transactions, as well as to diminish the 
consumption of port wine in England. A liberal and cheap sujvply of port wiue of the first 
quality, is to be allowed to all the world, to the entire exclusion of England from this be¬ 
nefit, as well as enabling all other countries to Lave all the cheaper classes of port wine in 
profusion. < * v 

“The list of shipments from Oporto, in ] 8.'17, will show that England took? 21,000 
pipes, and the united world besides, only 4600 pipes. Thus the cotnpan^, interfering in 
every w ay at Oporto, without freedon! of commerce, raising the price of the article we 
trade in by every possible means, is enabled to compete with and undersell us In our 
own native and legitimate markets, where Portuguese merchants and this very company, 
can invest their capital in any way they please, without the slightest restriction or inter¬ 
ference. The gross injustice of such a system, and the entire absence of all reciprocity,, 
must be obvious. 

“ That it possesses the monopoly of brandy, which it is to sell to the merchants at 
20 per cent profit, not on the actual cost price, but on a price to be fixed by the com¬ 
pany itself in conjunction with the government. That the wine merchant has to take 
two alumedes of brandy (or a tenth part) to every pipe of wine he exports to England, 
whilst to other countries he may export his wine with only a twentieth part of brandy. 

“ That, the classification of wines of the Upper Douro, by the tasters (provadorcs), 
is generally erroneous; a considerable portion of those ranked in the first class being only 
fit for home consumption or distillation, and wines of the best kind being often found in 
the second and third classes, and sometimes even in the refuse (refugo). What reliance 
should he placed on the decision of the tasters, may he judged from the fact, that, out of 
77,894 pipes of the notoriously bad vintage of 1841, they have reported 58,083 pipes to be 
wine of the first quality. 

“ The British merchants buy the best wine wherever they find it; and that ranked in 
the lower classes is brought down the D/iuro, with prpers (which are often purchased at a 
high rate) granted for wines approved for exportation by the tasters, but rejected by the 
exporters. With such papers, great quantities o fiBaissada wine are a!6o brought from 
places a few miles above Oporto, and placed the lodges of exporters in Villa Nova. 

“ It is contended that it is of great importance to * the British menshants that the 
reputation of the wines of the Upper Dourc? should be maintained in England. They are 
therefore anxious that llaissada wine should not? be sent there; but as the regulations 
for preventing its introduction into Villa Nova de Gaza are ineffectual, they themselves 
are obliged to export it, in order to compete with the dealers in low-priced wines. It ft 
said that more than o»e-eighth of the «wine exported to England is of this kind. 

“ Before the government decides upon the report of the tasters, the exporters canqot 
safely buy new wines, nor ikn their correspondents in England settle their plans for con¬ 
ducting their business during the year; and frequently the decision of the government is 
not made until after the new wines are fit for the market. 
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“ British merchants export neafty three-fourths of the wine sent to England, and hold 
probably not less than seven-eighths of the capital employed in the trade. The parties 
wfio benefit by these regulations are the tasters and other officers employed, those who ■ 
purchase approvals, ftnd the smugglers.” 

dly recent accounts it appears that the Agricultural Wkic Company is prac¬ 
tically bankrupt, and its managers have applied to the government for a*decree to 
prorogue the payment of its debts, until ^jhe Cortes should legislate upon the 
subject. They have had an annual gran^of money from the government, and 
the monopoly of the export of port # win». We are informed by an undoubted 
authority, that the wines of Portugal have been, and continue to be, prepared for 
the purpose of the # brShdy being admitted at the wine duty in England: the 
quantity »f brandy»mixed with the wine exported, js 4 alumedes, or §2 gallons 
per pipe. »The quantity of wine thus strengthened with brandy may, it is stated, 
be greatly ^increased, after it has paid the duty in»England, by adding water or 
inferior wines, and ofteh other cheap liquids. • 

* A statement wag published in 1825, showing that Portugal had exported in 
twenty-four years 897,250 pipes of wine, estimated at 230,880,1)00 crusados, or 
about 40,000^)00/. sterling; salt, to the ampupt of 31,814,000 crusados; and the 
dry qpd-fish imported at 7,520,000 quintals, valued at 78,047,500 crusados. 


Statement of the Exportation of Wine from Madeira, in the Year 1825, in Pipes. 

Alexandria. 31 Ceylon. 20 Lisbon. 103 St.John .. 41 

Antigua. 31 Charleston, S. C. 103 Liverpool. 80 St. Tedro. 11 

Bahia and Rio. 26 Coast of Africa. 34 London .2081 St. Vincent. 28. 

Baltimore. 40| Detuerara. 556 Ships of war. 114 Senegal... 

Barbadoes. 418 Dominica. 140 Newfoundland. 102 Setuval, St. Ubes. 

Batavia. 54! Gibraltar.. 301 New South Wales. 01 Singapore..... 2 

Berbice. 25| (Glasgow. 7 Ne.w York. 731 Surinam. 1 

Bermudas. 3o| Gavado. Cl Philadelphia. 263 Tobago. 1 

Boston. 143 Hamburgh. 213' Quebec. 105 Teneriffe. H 

Botany Bay. 11 Jamaica. 2076 Bumria. 322 Trinidad. 2 

Bristol. 16 CapedeVerd. 27 Santa Cruz. 74 Valparaiso. 2 

Buenos Ayres. 3 East Indies. 2844 St. Kitt’s. II St. Thomas. G 

Canary Islands. 6| 


Wine an<^Grain produced in Madeira during the following Years. 


TEARS. 

Wine. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Indian 

Corn. 

Rye. 

Beans and 
Peas. 


pipes 

qn*. 

qrs. 

qrs. 

qrs. 

qrs. 

1836 

27,276 

84 V 

3510 . 

8 

703 

198 

1837 

17,687 

0787 

2664 

31 

570 

55 

1838 

18,020 

6993 

2650 

20 

558 

36 

183* « 

17,495 

739V 

663T 

\ 164M 

14 

737 

61 

1841 

15,748 

\2307 

24 

504 

91 

1842 

16,131 

0863 

\77 

75 

867 

178 


Statement of the number of Pipes qf Wine, shipped from Lisbon to Great Britain an. 
t Ireland, in 1888, 1839, and 1840. 
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Wines Exported from Madeira to each country during the Years ending 30th June 1836-37 

to 1842-43 inclusive. 



Brazil. 

Denmark. 

France . 

Great Britain. 

West Indies . + 

Fast Indies .......... 

Gibraltar. 

Newfoundland. 

Coast of Africa. 

New Holland. 

Hamburg... 

Holland .. 

Italy . 9. . 

Monte Video. 

Portugal, Azores, &c. • 

Russia .. 

Spain, Canaries, &c. .. 

Sweden. 

United States.. 

Ships of war, &c. 


j NUMBER OF PIPES. < 

1830-37 i 

1837-38 

1838-30 

1839-40 

1840-41 

i:i « 

45 

28 

22 

40 

1 36 

12 

\ ,1908 

.... 


155 

96 

35 

8 

1949 

2295 

2095 

1570 

1944 

1898 

1831 

1674 

1 BU 

GUO 

985 

539 

1321 

768 


.... 

. n 

13 

34 

23 

18 

V 18 « 

.... 

15 

19 

3 

8 

ifi 


13 

1 

13 

8 


8 

128 

31V 

186 



252 


.... 



1 

4 

2 

2 * 



.... 

12 


119 

127 

198 

135 

156 4 ‘ 

744 

1007 

1690 

2067 

1649 

26 

6 ♦ 

2 

3 

32 

20 

* 43 


.... 


3469 

1447 

3037 

1382 

1284 

1. 41 

138 

21 

20 

.10 

9205 

850*2 

962 H 

8987 ' 

7713 



NAMES. 

Red Wine. 

White*!! 

• 

ine. 


£ 

.1 

(l 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Anadia . 

12 

7 

•3 

12 

7 

6 

Camarate. 

10 

8 

1 

12 

7 

« 

Barra Barra. 

12 

16 

6 





8 

6 

6 

8 

0 

6 

Alcoxite. 

8 

6 

6 

H 

6 


Laviadio. 

13 

10 

0 

13 

10 

o 

Zamora. 

K 

15 

a 

8 

15 

0 

Chamusca. 

8 

15 

6 

8 

15 

6 


NAME S. 


jFaroba . 
Lou res .. 
Lumiar . 
iColares . 


£ <• d. 

8 15 « 

*> 18 0 

9 18 0 

12 7 6 

9 18 0 


White Wine. 

5T £ d. 

* 15 S 


The following Table shows the Export of Wine during the Year 1830, from Oporto. 


Vinho do 
Emburque or 
Cargo Wine. 



Oporto Wines Exported in .1838 and 1839. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


B1UTJSI1 TRAlJi; WITH PORTUGAL. 

'I’he commercial interchange between England and Portugal has been of long 
standing; and, taking the population of the latte? into calculation, of considerable 
importance. But if \vc, as we justly may, attribute chiefly the Methuen Tieaty 
our greatly diminished trade with France, the importance »of the value of the 
British trade with Portugal vanishes, so far as the difference betwetta the power 
of France to consume British manufactures, compared with that of l’oftugal, can 
form a basis of calculation. 

Account of the'Official Value of the Trade between (Jreat Britain and Portugal, ilteluding 
Azores, Madeira, and Cape de Verjl Islands, in the following Years*; distinguishin* 
the periods of War and Peace. 


V EARS. 

Imports from 
Poitu^al. 

| Ex ports to 
f Portugal. 

i 

YEA 1! S j 

Years of 
IV :u:t* or 
W ar. 

Imparts from 

1 Portugal. 

| 

Exports to 
Portugal. 


u 

c 



1 c 

£ 

1700 

270.0* * 

34 7,SOT 

1755 1 

r 

1 200.155 

1,080,180 

1701 

2 *,53X 

2*8.553 

1700 ! 

w 

3111.020 

1.320,5 hO 

1702 

107.108 

i 471,01*0 

1705 

p i 

372,350 

723.205 

1703 

25K,751 

! 730,298 

■ 1770 j 

i* 

341 ,:.in 

503,042 

1705 

230,x2S 

i 83s..1! 3 

17;:, 

XV 

380,125 

001) ,'<00 

1706 

241,003 

| 700,2X2 

1 7 x»l | 

XV 

*54.125 

513,102 

1710 

198.019 

j 03 

I7H» 

V 

430.045 

843,184 

1715 

310,531 

0X2,013 

1 700 

p 

740,007 

500, -41 

1720 

321, 04 

815.173 

1705 , 

| w 

848,550 

708,730 

1725 

415,04« 

8ir 004 

Ixfid i 

w 

5)27.258 

1,108,048 

1730 

231,1X3 

1.05'«,.1X.» 

1X05 1 

\v 

0*0.500 

1,304,700 

1735 

303.000 

J.COO.lsO 

1 s 10 , 

XV 

1.578,735 

1,074.830 

1740 

201.022 

801,Si 8 

1810 ; 

Pf‘ 

351,053 

1,8X5,300 

1745 

1750 

420,8 17 
240,8311 

1.0X7,122 
1,2*8.3x2 

i 1821 

V 

435,040 

4 

2,020,051 


Statement of the Average of the Trade with Portugal and its Dependencies, divided 
into the Periods of War and Peace, successively. 


YEAR S. 

Imports from j 
Portugal. j 

£ i 

Exports t fi J 
Portugal "■ 

r 

V EARS. 

Impn>.i^Trom 

Portugal. 

£ . 

Exports to 
Portugal. 

£ 

P#w. 

80,305 ; 

132,05! | 

9> 

71701. 

202,901) 

343,443 


1712. 

248,272 1 

(ifiil,5SS « ; 

2 

1 1.717. 

v9r>,nH3 

745,917 


1721. 

380,147 1 

781,083 


1 1738. 

359,108 

!,031f2!l2 

f< 

1 1748. 

.1 3G7,H1S 

1,090,21*8 j a 

1,270,911 r* 


1 1755. 

288,549 

1,121,5* 

17G2. 

.j 275,029 


1 1771. 

1105,9-2 

700.024 


1783. 

.! 378,103 

5S7.0U ! 

7, «- 

| ‘792. 

045,480 

075,3411 


1801. 

. j 7s:t.3ii» 1 

813,080 ; 

i 

| 1802.. 

901,711 

1,284,344 


J8I5. 

.! 851,304 | 

1,%|2,]M4 | 

Cu 

^1822.. 

492,193 

1,933,154 


The official values during the latter period, ending 1822, are much higher 
than the declared values. 
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Declared Value of Manufactures Exported from the United Kingdom to Portugal 


Y ears' 

£ ' 

Years. 

O- 

£ ■ 

1$27 . . * . 

1,466,647 

1836 

„ # 

1,191,676 

4828 

1,012,758 

1837 . 

• 

1,132,264 

1829 . * . 

1,266,931 

1838 

. . 

1,23s,721 

1830 

. . 1,118,768 

1839 . 


1,217,082 

1831 . 

1,1)56,598 

j/40 

. , 

1,186,144 

1832 

. . 646,750 

H841 . 

. . . 

.1,099,100 

1833 . 

1834 

1835 . 

'1,054,932 
. . J, 701.8*3 

1$4J,125 

1842 
* 1843 

1844 

* • • 

1,102,764 


t»gal, an 


Shipping engaged in (lie Trade and Navigation between the United Kingdom and Por- 


d Madeira. Azores, and Cantoy Islands. 


N W X It I) S. 


o li T W A K I) S. 


• 

Ships 

• T'tH.H. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ship-. 

Trii*. 

j 

Ships. 

1 0118. 

,£ihips. 

Tuns, 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1831.- 

) <>32 

<12.924 

’ 03 

0!>ni 

0!).> : 

08,!)2ft 

50*1 

ft 7.4 20 

13S 

21,753 

<01 

7*.), 170 

J-32- 

.m:* 

».:i‘)2 

"),4!)t 

, 41 

•1 f»7 1 

ft.40 • 

ft“,!'03 

538 

ft3,70i* 

; (.1 

ll).!»40 

002 

04,70!) 

183:1.... 

784 

3!) , 

48i •:> 

823 i 

84,380 

O'.i" | 

Os,95<» 

j 80 

17.517 

738 

811,503 

1831.. •• 

G9.t 

73.8 .'8 

30 

4539 

72!) ; 

7 s ,307 

77.5 13 

*.•2 

17,1)94 

7sft 

04,037 

Jb35.. .. 

742 

78,114 

t»7 

7-101 

801) 

Kft.OOft 

(.03 | 

72,V.I0 

8!* 

14.131) 

752 

80,735 

1830. .t. 

i »7 

.V. 1,883 

1)1 

‘181 1 

000 ■ 

*>!*,*'•!) 1 

11)1 ! 

ft 3,812 

: 122 

17, Oft:* 

013 

71,70ft 

1837*• 

<i2» 

59.52* 

70 

731)2 

«:u> 

0/ ,030 

ft. r >; i 


11,803 

050 

72,253 

1S.1H.... 

5 13 

53.112 

.*>1 

ft 112 

ft 4 ; 

ft 8,824 

5 lo 1 

lil.l ITT 

: ior> 

17,142 

0-21 

78,588 

183!).... 

721 

72,104 

70 

781(1 

701 

80,310 

058 ! 

70,031 

1 131 

22,533 

78!) 

02,504 

1840.... 
1841 ... 

! 8 12.. .. 

1843- 

1814 ... 

034 

01,855 

1*1 

f)7i.7 

i 2ft 

71 ,*>22 

031 j 

i 

i 

7 2,8*. if) 

, 177 

31,050 

808 

104,54!) 


The mnnbcr of British ships which entered Lisbon in 18-13 was 317, the 
tonnage 422,207 ; and in 1812, 351 ships of 4!),2f>7 tons: 117 vessels arrived at 
the ports of St. Ubcs, Figueira, and Vianna in 1843, being 23 more than in 
1842. 108 British ships entered, and 1/3 sailed from Oporto, in 1843. 

Foreign and Colonial MercHandize Imported into the United Kingdom from Portugal. 


PRINCIPAL ARTICLES, j 

JH.'II ! 

ih32 ; 

1 

1833 | 

1831 

1835 | 

IWW I 

1837 ! 

J838 

1S3!) | 1840 

C'oik, iinninmif.iciured .««•».i 

38,518 

35,101' 

is,772! 

.■>2,834 

59,910! 

54.582* 

50,092'. 

47,294 

00,858' 53,07ft 




6 » 


i 2,107' 

i,.vja 

.. ; 

15 

20,382 ! 1,390 

Kl^tfints’ teeth.c.Wt.j 




02 

ni 

307 

49: 


.. i 3ft 

Figs.do. 

1,037, 

1,533. 

_ 200 

700 

, 82^' 

2.459 

2,985! 

1,702 

3,813 4,351 

Leifion* and oranges, in 
packages ; viz., 

►— not exceeding 5000 c^ibic 
inched.patncTge- 

• 

5,042 : 

i 

0,089 

• 

•l,270 

\ 4,oii: 

• i 

| 

4,33ft 

4,755 

i 

1 

4,221 i 

3,750 

6,521 8,835 

— exceeding 5000, Hud’nor. 
exceeding 7300 cubic 
inches.,.,..•....do. 

51,307 

s»,un 

Mi, 172 

04,10G 

55,312 

51,398 

53,304 

04,391 

81,393*. 57,929 

— exceeding 7300, and not 
• excluding 14,000 cubic 

54,392: 

44,58 r »! 

45,189 

• 

, 51,943 

30,009 

31,725 

20,485 

30,141 

I 

40,7451 20.716 

Oil, olive.grills. 

2,328 

354 

2,943 

• 40 

270 

10,43!) 

100,133 

407,040 

! 580.723 41,737 

Su lunch . cwt. 

Skuni, goat, undressed 

nun\ be: 

345; 

2,320 

232 

310 

40 

813 

1,015 

1,8501 

3,790 2,059 

1 

180; 

1,080 

4,018 

5,397 

2,385 

35,775 

59,910 

2.3,500 

002 1,245 

Spirits, Brandy ..proof galls. 

140 

122 

00 

• 239 

•i.iuhI 

143 

yftft 

2,837! 

638 1,57*1 

Wool,sheep. . . lbs. 

413,708 

193,544 

G80,0ft(h 

1,235,821 

080.950 1,053.307 

510,07ft 

027,32*- 

1,0*24,871 374,915 

Wine . .....galls. 

12,708,903 2,000,332'2,001,978] 

3,992,73ft 1 4 104,781.1 

4,019,28^2,047,200'3.0ft*- yl 3,198,817 2,1)25,273 










British and Irish Produce and Manufactures, Exported from the United Kingdom to Portugal Proper. 
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Foreign and Colonial MerchanSize Imported into the United Kingdom from the Azores. 


PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. 

1831 

1832 

183.1 

1834 

1835 

1830 

1837 

1838 

tH3!) 

1840 

Lengpins Hiid oranges, in 
«pack»geB ; viz.., 

— not exiee^i.g 5000 







• 




• cubic inches.packages 

— exceeding 6000 and not 

29,0G8 ! 

9,080 

20,874 

19,817 

32,423 

29.590 

33.8J7 


* 61,837 

88 ,GOO 

e x reed i tig 7300 tabic 

80,352 

42,701 

110,787 | 


87,171 

Cl,OSH 

107,397 

40,113 

G7.1G5 

G7.050 

— exceeding 7300 and not 

exceeding 14,000 cubic 



37 | 





• 



inches.do. 

58 

75 


132 



10 

.. 


2 


Foreign and Colonial Merchandize h^pirted from the United Kingdom to the Azores. 

# __ • _ _ ___ 


PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. • 

- . _«_ . . 

1831 

1832 

1833 ! 

1834 ] 

1833 # 

1830 

1837 

1838 " 

1839 

1840 

Coffee.*:. 


1,232 

I 13,771 

241,995 , 

18,025 . 

7,f»J 1 


7,442 

4,932 


14,977 

Cot.on Piece • owls of India 




• 

1 






pieces 

2K0 

! 5,783 , 

0,-103 : 

2,555 i 

3,827 

1,324 

140 

120 



Indigo .. . 

.It**.! 

.. 


1,073 | 

■uu 1 



205 

1,118 


255 

Pepper .... ft. 




2,150 

i,i8i ; 

2.334 


mm 


, 038 

921 

Pimento... 



' 


3,013 . 

OKI) 




533 ; 

321 

11 ice. 


jos ; 

• 1,207 

3no ; 

199 

3.JG 

100 

4i97 

50 

! 138 1 



Fi&eign and Colonial Merchandize Exported from the United Kingdom to Portugal. 


PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1 

1835 

1830 

1837 

1B3B 

1X39 

1840 

Ashes, pot uud pearl 
Cassia Eigne a. 

. .cwt. 

350 




122 


► 311 

375 

40 

387 

...lbs. 

.. 



7,722 

15,n!w 

■ 3,405 




Cinnamon. 

.. .do. 

.. 




178 




1,703 

1,466 






944 

152 






Cochineal. 

.. .do. 

• * 



191 

•• 

342 

144 

352 

832 


Cnff.e. 

.. do. i 401 

3,805' J ,910 

'*245 

042 

112 

422 

14G 

84 


Coi n, nn al, and flour 

viz , 











wheat...quarters 

4,436 

883 

1,351 

08,891 

5K0 

2,398, 

' 



— barley. 

...do. 



2,5412 

3,750 

8,153 

7,102 




— rye . 

.. .do 


6 , GIG 

G6 5 








— wheat-meal and flour.cwt, 
Cotton piece goods el' India 

12 

3,119 

39,181 

35 


178 

10 

9 

“ 

7 


pieces 




1,121 

1,000 

55 

800 

1,500 



— manufactures, entered 








15,141 

5,071 











Dyewoods; viz., logwood 










ions 

201 

73 

170 

307 

150 

222j 169 

230 

172 

215 




* * 17 J 

” 

V Lin 



312 

^31 

17,146 

36,382 




HA 

1,788 





p*i>P'-' . 









1,3 '.>8 


.. .i*. 


•• 

•• 

41,232 



12,545 

•• 


10,280 


Quicksilver. 

.. - do. 




1*7,216 

7,281 

8,317 

5,749 

16,194 

31,968 

17,361 

Rhubarb. 

.. .do. 

538 

2G0 

400 

340 

131 

135 

450 

781 

129 

133 

Rice. 

. .cwt. 

3 


182 

9,286 

45,788 

87,023 

5,487 

1,914 


1,115 

Saltpetre, and cubic nitre, 







■^n refined. 

...do. 




322 

4.893 

5.G40 

220 

102 



Silk, raw and waste. . 

..lbs. 

122 



h8s 

2,660 

2,4)37 

799 



555 

— fur. ign, thrown ... 

...do. 

523 

ISO 


.. 

414 

2,»G3 

2,095 

1,612 

175 

Aik manufactures of 

Eu- 







rope, entered by ^ani^lit.do. 

1,377 


‘ !% 

• 8 

2 2 


115 

4,075 

2,292 

141 

— manufactures of I it da 








pi* ces 

433 

18G 

2,009 

V 3,200 

8,589 

1,058 

577 

709 

670 

1,152 

Spirits, rum... .proof gallons 

451 

. 1.6BS 

2,129 

^ 747 

.. 

73 

204 

170 

97 

— brandy....3.. 

.. .do. 

1,102 

1,599 

5,600 

2,728 

2,095 

1,785 

431 

512 

351 

97 

— Geneva. 

.. .do. 

1,330 

7«10 

I os 

071 

• 8845 

548 

;,27 

12 

74 

47 

124 






103,312! 

245 





Tft. .. 

. .cwt. 

.* 


• 

140 

’ 88 

107 


54 


1 obacco,unmannfacture^ lbs. 
-« foreign, manufactured, 


05,592 

200 ,0‘ft 

213,3410 

1,170,533 

203,833 

111,782 

291,083 

645,737 

836,600 

and snuff. 

.. .do. 

,, 

2,144 

2,608 

1,716 

1,310 

1,490 

1,345 


.. 

113 

Wine, of all sorts.gallons 

105 

2 G1 

2,345 

1,258 

. 915 

020 


830 

578 

590 

Wool, cotton. 

...lbs. 



«_ 

* .. 


.. 


2,232 
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PORTUGAL. 


Quantities of the Principal Articles of Foreign and Cofonial Merchandize Imported into 
the United‘Kingdom from Portugal Proper, the Azores, Madeira, and the Cape Verd 


A RTIC LES. 


PORTUGAL 
* PKOI’lill. 

AZORES. 

1841 . 

1842 

1841 

1642 


CAPE VERD IS¬ 
LANDS. # . 























































































VOL. II, 
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PORTUGAL. 


’Juantities of the Principal Articles of Foreign and Colonial Merchandize Imported into 
the United’Kingdom from Portugal Proper, the Azores, Madeira, and the Cape Verd 
Islands,*-during the Years, 1841 and 1842. V_*■_._' 


ARTICLES. 

• 

PORTUGAL 

9 PRO PICK. 

AZORES. 

MADEIRA. * 

CAPE VERD IS¬ 
LANDS. * . 

1841 . | 

1842 

1841 

1842 

1841 

1842 


1842 

Coffee .lbs. 

fir,,oi 7 

20 



43 

223 

35 

OGGI 

Cork, unmanufactured....cwt. 

55,878 

29,791 

V- 






Cotton manufactures, entered 








at value. £ 

22 

131 


. • 





Elephants' tectl.cwt. 

,. 

31 

. . 

.. 

159 

HO 



Firs .do. 

1,1.10 

1,802 







Cum shellac.. ..do. 


19 







llemp, undressed.do. 

30 








Hides, Untanued.do. 


7 

.. ^ 

.. 

• • 

• • 

.. 


Leather gloves.pairs 

177 







i 

Lemons and or* nges, in 






r 



packages not exceeding 









5000 cubic inches.. .packages 

12,081 

20,835 

95,017 

G2,55G 


0 



— in packages exceeding -WOO 









and not exceeding 7300 cii- 







* 


bin inches.do. 

82,754 

1&1.229 

09,902 

77,481 





— in packages exceeding 








73WO. t lo. 

30,129 

18,558 

210 

1 





Mahogany.tons 









Olive oil..galls. 

11,398 

79,032 



• 




Raisins.cwt. 

132 

237 







Rice in the husk..bi^theU 

P.8 





«/ 

* 


Sbiunac.cwt. 

2,498 

820 







Silk, raw and waste.lbs. 

190 








Skius ; viz., gnat, undressed 







f 


number 

2,608 

1.9-15 i 

f .. 



.. 

243 

8388 

— kid, undressed.do. 

792 

34 






340 

Spirits; viz., brandy.galls. 

291 

3,070 







Wax, bees’.cwt. 

20 

4H 






f 

Wine.galls. 

2,r,29, 

.7,221 

2,782 

8.900 

174,919 

148,398 



Wool, cotton.lbs. 



1,178 

.. 

253 




— sheep’s.do. 

079,071 

453,750 








Quantities of the Principal Articles of Foreign and Colonial Merchandize, Exported 
from the United Kingdom to Portugal Proper, the Azores, Madeira, and the Cape 
Verd Islands, during the Years 18-H and 1842. 


ARTICLES. 

PORIUGAL 
PROPER. 

AZORES. 

MADEIRA. 

i • ' 

1841 j 1842 

C\PR VERD 
ISLANDS. 

1811 

1842 

1841 

1842 

1841 

1842 






1 



Coffee. 

..lbs. 


128 

11,541 


1 



Cinnamon. 

.. .do. 

2,031 




! 



Cochineal. 

. . .do. 

669 

2,576 






Cotton manufactures, entered at value - 

■■■■£ 

2.205 

1,499 

131 

41 

n 




Dvewnod ; viz., logwood. 

. .ions 

273 

204 







Gums ; viz., laedye. 

.. lbs. 

•177 

560 







— shellac. 

. . .do. 

25,733 

3,172 








.. .do. 

13,813 

33,204 


1120 





Linens; viz., entered by the ell. 

. .ells 

901) 








— ditto liy th,- piece. 

piece* 

100 

2 







— ditto bv the square yard.sq 

yar<is 


K^l 







-ditto by the value. 

.. ..^r 

4'.. 

75 

' 





, 

Nutmegs. 

...lbs. 










... do. 


, 2 p 

r 







...do. 



3*,r.B 



*Ti’o 



Pimento . 

. . .do. 



2,600 



• 



Quicksilver. 

. . .do. 

9,920 

C.7-1U0 







Rhubarb . 

.. .do. 

1G2 

350 


c 





Rice. 

..cwt. 

2,209 

i 117 

149 

71 

1C 95 

928 



Saltpetre and cubic nitre. 

.. -do. 

18 

841 







Silk, raw and waste. 

..lbs. 

690 

61 

*; 



£ 



- foreign thrown . 

...do. 

36 

*3 







- manufactures ot Europe, entered 

by 






* 



weight . 

...do. 

830 

247 

138 

2 





—— baudannoes, roxnals, &c.., . 

pieces 



,, 

.. 


„ 

94 


Spelter . f . 

.. tons 

K 








Spirits ; viz., . . 

galls. 

lift 









. ..do. 

489 

254 

25 


61 

17 


183ft 


...do. 

77 

54 



8 






\W 

11 

150 

227 

34 

51 




..lbs. 

112 

G5 


., 

a « 

2 




. ..do. 

917,085 

418,591 








. . .do. 


104 






*b 


...do. 

3,927 

5,149 





e S 







































































.... 34,4461 .... j 786 .... 1,*I7 .... 2,207 .... 1,937 

1,036,212 .... 947,855, .... I 38,280 .... 39,826 .... 24,008; .... 25,047 
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CHAPTER VII. 


MISCELLANEOUS STATEMENTS. 


Revenue aid Expenditure of Portugal.—Budget of Finance Minister for 1843-4. 


ESTIMATED RECEIPTS. 

Crown lands, wood* and forests, foroa, 

mine*, and orchella weed, &c. 

Income-tax ou r landed property, trade, 
aud interest on public debt, 10 per nenl 

Additional predial tax of 3 per cent. 

Additional ditto of 10 percent on salaries 
and pay of persons on active service 

and on half pay. 

Tax on fishing boats... 

(A new tax of six percent, estimated toj 
produce 55 contos, imposed subsequent^ 
to these estimates.) 

“ Decimoa”. 

Literary subsidy impose 1 on wine*. 

New tax on servants and carriages. 

Tax of 4 per cent on rent of houses_ 

Tax on transmission of property. 

Contract of soap, an additional impost... 

Stamps. 

Contract of tobacco. 

Post-office. w 

Custom-houses, kingdoms, and 

islands. 3440 

Additional duties on foreign imports 

and corn. 300 

Additional on emoluments of cus¬ 
tom-house and consignments.... 546 

Product ia money of sale of national 

property . 

Voluntary contributions of their majesties 

National domains. 

Quinto. 


Total receipt*.| OH-41 


contos. 

£ 

333 

• 74,925 

374 

309,150 

52 

11,700 

*09 

92,025 

1,575 

7 

134 

30,150 

129 

28,025 

39 

8,775 

07 

15,075 

20 

4 500 

121 

a 27,225 

104 

36,900 

907 

204,075 


21,825 

4385 

980,025 

48 

10.800 

40 

9.000 

92 

20,700 

22 

4,950 

9841 


contos. 

£ 

565 

127,125 

305 

82,125 

22,500 

100 

40 

9,000 

40 

9,000 

4 

900 

15 

3,375 

81 

121 4-8 

565 

1 % 2-8 

134 

rai 

182 

54 

99 

!I«S 

2558 


854 


3412 

forms 

284 

34f 

1443 


1144 


2587 

36-8 

29 

('..123 


m ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE. 

1. General charges, wl»‘ A include civil 

li*t, cortes, council of sti’c, pension 
list. See. . 

2. Ministry of the interior ..... . 

,, „ finance.. 

„ „ justice and relight... 

,, „ war. 

„ marine.. 

„ „ foreign affairs. 

8. Extraordinary expenses, foreign 

claims, &c. .... 

9. Junta of public credit: 

For payment of charges of foreign 

debt.. 

For paxment of interest of domeBtic| 

debt consolidated. 

For salaries of its members, &e., and 
sundries. 


Total expenditure , 


Total receipt* . 
Deficit. 


contos. 

I 

£ 

2188 

402,300 

1-75 

286,87 ft 

695 

150,375 

420 

94,500 

2558 

575,550 

8^1 

192,150 

219 

•19,275 

259 

58,275 

1144 

257,400 

1443 

324,675 

93 

20,926 

11,156 

2 *119,100 

9,341 

2,214,225 

1,315 

295,875 

11,156 

2,510,100 


Under the head “General Chaiges’’ in 
the preceding estimates, the “ Civil 
List, 1 ’ forms the priucipal items, which 
amount to. 


The Queen per annum.. 

Thu Kjv?. 

The L'uchess of Braganza. 

The Infanta Donna Isabella Maria . 
The Imperial Princess Amelia .... 


Religious purposes. 

Civil list.. 

Charitable establishments 

Legal ditto. 

Domestic corps. 


Military service . 
Naval..... 


Public Instruction.. 

Domestic debt, interest on. 
Foreign ditto, charges. 


Under the head Ministry of the Inte-i 
rior, the following items of most ~ 
portanee are included: 

The Secretaryship of State . 


Public Instruction.. 

Charitable establishments.. 

Preventive police and prison 
Academy of science ., 

Academy of line arts. 

Public libraries aud museums ... 


Un^pr tl e head Ministry of Justice and| 
Iieligios. are included : *** 

S«/retaryship of State... 

frclibishopric of Lisbon.42 x 

All the dioceses of the kingdom..... 39 ' 

|J udicial establishments. .. 


Under the head Ministry of Finance arej 
included: 

Secretary of State. 

Custom-house charges.. 


Under Ihe head Ministry of War are in¬ 
cluded : i- 

Secretaryship of state.. 

Etat-mqor of the army .. 

Military divisions .... 

Corps of all branches cf the service. 

Officers and others employed in com¬ 
missions . 

Officers disposable for service. 


6,525 Civil departments., 


contos. 

*284 

134 

50 

4 

23 

10 


15 

324 


19 

81 

182 


4ft 

70 

25 

1361 

84 

83 

277 


£ 

63,900 

30,150 

11,250 

900 

5,175 

2,250 


3 » 

72,900 


4,275 

18,225 

40,950 


10,1/5 

15,750 

3,375 

30C.225 

18,900 

18,075 

G‘2,325 


(continued) 
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Under the head Ministry of Marine are| 
• included: m 

Secretaryship of State...... 

National marine.f.. 

Naval armament. 

Amenal....... 


Under the head Ministry of Foreign Af-| 
fairs are included: 

Secretaryship of State .. ... • 

Consular department.. 

Post-office... 

Secret-service money... 

Diplomatic corps .. 


The ministers plenipotentiary at the fol¬ 
lowing courts are thus paid : 

Minister at London .... 

„ 9 Madrid. 9 . 

„ Rome. 

„ Vienna. 9 . 

„ . Berlin.. 

„ Rig de Jaa^eiro.. 

Resident minister at Washington.. 


contos. 


If. 

103 


18 

13 

G2 

4 

99 


Charge d’Affairs at Brussels. .•••9] 

„ the Hague... 

3,GOO „ Copenhagen 1 2 cun ton and 

23,175 V Stockholm.. \ 400 milreia 

GT,7‘25 \ Petersburg. j 


public credit 


47,025] M " ' * 

Under the head Junta of 
are included . 

Interest on the domestic delft, consoli-l 

4,050 dited. 

2,925 C larges of foreign debt. 

18,95^ ' 

900 Under the head Extraordinary Extendi- 
22,275 < ture are included: f. 

# Claims for payment of the labours of tbei 

mixed commission in London.. 

Amount of Loans for payment of claims! 
1,800 of English officers of Peninsular War) 

1.575 service*... 

1,350 • 

1,350 [In the estimates of the preceding year,] 
1,350 under this htad the sum of 394 contos, 
1,350 88,050/. sterling, is sot down in the ex- 

1.575 peni^ture as the amount of English 
G75 claims finally extinguished.] 


contos. 

3 

3 


1443 

1844 


£ 

G75 

075 


324,675 

257,400 


24,975 


10,800 


The Bank of Lisbon* foupded in 1822, had a capital in 1833 of about £691,100, 
.divided into £100 shares. The bank discounts bills, not bavin" more than three months to 
run, at 5 per cent, atul it enjoys the singular but valuable privilege of having its claims on 
all estates paid in full, provided the estates amount to so much, other creditors being obliged 
to content themselves with a division of the residue^ if there be any. 


OKC1IEI.I.A WEED. 

By a recent law “ it shall be free to all persons to pluck and collect orchella in the 
kingdom of Portugal and Algarve, and in the province of the islands of Madeira and the 
Azores, with reservation of the rights of private property to the owners of the lands on 
which it is produced. The exportation of orchella from the territory treated of in the pre¬ 
ceding article, shall henceforth bo permitted on payment at the respective custom-houses 
of a duty of 30 reis per lb. Palace of Cintra, 13th July, 1841. 

“THE QUEEN.” 


PORTUGUESE FISHING COMPANY. 

The original capital of this notable company was about £120,000. Heavy 
duties were imposed on foreign fish to encourage this national monopoly, which 
was held out as ow which would be of the greatest benefit to Portugal, and of 
unlimited profit to the shareholder. \ 

By an official pamphlet, lately published at Lisbon, it appears that no divi- 
"TSnds have ever been paid, and that the present total value of the assets of the 
company amounts only to £'34,3 ; a great part of the articles composing this 

valuation consisting of perishable materials : thus showing a loss, exclusive of 
interest, of £85,634, besides the deterioration in the value of the articles com¬ 
posing the Company’s stock. . 


END Q# Yoii* II. 


C. WHITINC, BEAUFORT BOUSE, STRAND. 



























